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Xl'pENDrX. 


CnArTER. L— QUESTION 1. 

Uhnt IS the normal sjfstcm ([f rain - fall in //onr f*rorinre l From what t/narfer dors the rain eomey (nai in 
what months does it fall / Give any returns you possess shnwiny the aeeratje amount yauytd in each month ; 
and state lehenee they are oldained, and tone the rei/isters of rain^fall are /apt. Within irhat limits ean the 
rain- fall vary ivithout doiny serious in jury ! ll 'hat is the amount o f rain- fall for each months and for the 
U'hole yeof^ whieh, judyiny from past e.vpnienet , you eonsithr to he snfjieit nt tor ayrieu/tund neet ssities ? 
Hhat are the different ayriv u.ltural itperations dipt ndiny toi thr dut arrival oj eaeh of fla exptettt! moitstnais 
'or seasonal tains / What is the effeet tm the crops ttf the faHun t>t any of these tle//ants of tain-folf and 
what is the e.ondti nation td eirenmsta nets u/ah r irltieh the trorst results hare hetn produced ! So faros 
necessary^ differences in the st rera! districts shauht he disfint/t/isla il and Stpande n turns sttpplied fto' fhet/i. 


The rnin-tall is ro^ist<'r(Ml nt the h(MulH|iiarl(M's oroju ii 
Ulisil an«l disti’ici. At (ho tali^il ollicrs tin* ohsrrva- 
tions aro inado, and (lu‘ ri'v^islrrs writlrn ii|) l>y oiir 
of tli(‘ native rovonue clerks und(‘r (he supervision of 
tin? talisildar. At the li(‘:iil-<|u:irt(‘is of eneli «lis(rict 
llu! observations arc* Minilarly niade cither at, (lie 
lahsil or sadar olliec*. 

At the* iricjit niajoi-ily of (hc‘se cclisc'r\ in^i; stations 
(aiii/rc'e’atiniT about lot') the* ^janin* used for reps- 
Ic'i iii;^ (hci raln-l’all i< a cn lindrical eoppe-r tube*, into 
whicdi lh«‘ rain-fall is eollec‘ted from u wide funnel. 
'Flic* depth of water in the* tube is ineasiired by a. 
im'ta) seale. ddie diiiMaisioiis of the tidu* and (be* 
fniiuel are so adjnslc'd that om* imdi of wjitc’r in Ibc^ 

I iibe represc'iils a fall of oiic'^tenlb cd’ :in inch :it (be 
iiicnitb of tin* fnniK'b that is to say, on t,la* snriaee of 
the* i^ioiiiid. At a few sjafioJis more elal)orate .^aui^es 
are ill use. 

In addition to (bc^so weekly rc'ports by |bc* land 
revenue esl:ilili>bmerits, a system of nietc'orolojlieal 
obsc'i-vaticMis is earric.Ml out at (be.* bc.-ad-cpiurter mc*dieal 
di'-pensai-y of eactb disiriel, and r(‘])oi lcMl to a sc*lee(c*d 
jiieclieal oUlecr at Lahore*, who fills tin* olfiec*. of 
i\lelee)r(dcc;iieal lo-porter lo the* Ibmjab ()overiinic*nt. 
TIum* ol»-ei-vatioiis all* carried on willi aeeuratc; in- 
^trimienf^, and Inelmle, ne'.ide< the. raiii-fall, humidity 
a'ld temperalun* of (be atmosphere, bai’omc'tric* prc*s- 
sores, amt llic* wind dii'celions; a’ d are snniniarisc*cl 
ill an animal leporl, addressc*,(l lo tin* I'linjal) (Joverii- 
melit. 

Il is nolewortby that tin* rain-full reported by the* 
land rc-vc'ime e.stalilislnin-nts, tboni;b obsc-rved with 

rroiii East 
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roiiiib instrnmenis and by clerks on small pay, a^rc‘c-s 
well with the* more delail(*d and seic-ntilie obse rvations 
la^'l <lese*ribeei. 

'I'be rain-fall of the* Ibmjab, like* that of (be Noilb- 
We^t Pi ovim*es, is broiifibt to it by wind eiirrents 
from tin* east and soiilb-ea^'t. A portion of the* fall 
may be dne to (be soiiib-we^l emrreiits I'roin (be 
Indian Ocean: but so nmeb ol* these as eoiitiibiife to 
(be^ Ibinjab rain-lall sci*m to strike the eastiMUi eurreaits 
:it a point. (*ast ol* Oelbi, ami are delb‘e*t(‘d by and added 
to the* latter. 

It is a prove*rl> all ovc'i* tin* Punjab tbal (be east 
wind brine's rain. 'Ibis is said both of tin* aiihimn 
and winter rains. I i^alln r from Di*. Neil’s re-poi t 
tliat bis obse'rviitlons do not eorroborule Ibis fact in 
respect of the winter rains. Ibil. the fuel, is notorious, 
e'\e'n in winter, tbal. ruin comes >vilb the e-asl wdnd ; 
and 1 have no doubt tbal indue time nn>te*orolo^ieal 
obi^ervations will e'oiilirm uml explain il. 

TIue proviiM*!' lias two we'll-marked rainy seasons ; 
the antnmn rains, wbieb usually eomme‘M(M^ at tin* (*nd 
of dune and hist into tin* middle of Sepl<*mber; and 
(be* winte*!* rains, wdiieb oe*enr ])riin*ipally between 
dannary and Mare*b. 

'i'be* a.ve‘ra<;e annual fall in eae-h distrie.l, and more. 
espee*ialiy the avera;ie amoiiiil ejf (be antnmn fall, 
de'pends mainly on its di,-tain;e from ibe base* o|‘ the* 
Ifimalayan tracts, wdiieb sticte'b from end to e'lnl ed* 
tin* pro\inee on its Mnrlb-ea'-l side. d'In* folb>win^ 
table* illllslraf^‘^e (bis. Il, shows lbewa\ llio rai ii-fijtJ| 
of e.Mcb do.ib or ebdfa deei'ea. -:<•*' a.-- we leeedr IVoiM tbll^ 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA, 


HAP. I. 1. TIk- winf/T mins conlrihufc IjuI. u Mruill portion of 

tlif total aninjal Oill. In 1 Ij«* Dollii jukI IJinhnllji 

PuN.jAU. <livl-ioiis tlioy an* usually 4 inrlios out of 30; in iho 

. suliuiuritaiK* ^^:u•t^ of tin* .lullundiir, Aiiiritsjir, and 

(tjof i Of f., j j, I, (Jivisioiis tlii'y art’ o out of 30 and 3/) ; or in 

the j>Mrl> iiKUc (li.-liint from tin- hills 3 out ol’ 20. In 
th»‘ norllioiri ]>}irt of tin* Jiawalpindi division they 
iiicn n-i‘ to 7 out of 30. At Sirsa and Sliahjair, I'ar 
n iuovcd Iforu tlio Iiills/Jhcy arc* 2 out of 13: and at 
Mooliaii 1 out oI‘ t>. Y'ot owiii'^' to lla* low toiiip( ra- 
iuiv of tlio wintor, tlinsc siujill falls of ruin in all hut 
the .-outlMUTiniost portion ol' the pro\ iiirr raiscj <-rops 
o(]u;il in valin* to ihoso L^rown imdi rtla* liona*sun and 
In M\y rains of tiu* aiitunin. 

It is not possihh*. to state <*xartly, or in‘arly oxactly, 
how many iiiclics ol‘ rain an* incdotl in each inontli. 
On lh(‘ other hand, the <le>ei-iplioii of tho wais of 
soarcilv which have occurted in the l'nnja)>, and of 
the seasons at which rain is es.seniial to each crop, or 
injnrioiis to it,.i^o fai' to snjjply the infornuilion re([ijir(‘d. 
Ihiefly -iiminai'ised, that Information i'^ as folhnvs:— 
h'or the antiiinn (kharif) ciop iIk* most favonr.-ihlo 
conditions arc falls of rain commemun;! at tl»c end <'f 


June and lasting, with hiraks not oxooeding a fort- 
night, into tin* middle of SeptcinlM*!'. Tlie total fall is 
not so important as tlu‘ repetition of moderate falls at 
the intervals stated. 

1'he most ijnfavourahl(‘ conditions consist in tho 
failure of th(‘ last half of the autumn rains in July and 
Aujrvist. 

'i’he seasons in the Ihinjah are so adjusted that the 
later rains of ih(‘ autumn (Au<^iist to October) both 
ripen the autumn ciops and preparci the •ground for 
th(M-nhi sowings. If these rains fail, two crops are 
hrst at one Idow. Doth in lS(i() and 1868 it was this 
which caus(‘d the famine. 'I he natives say that tin; 
loss of the* kharif harvest hy itself does not cau.se 
famine, hut lljat famine always eomes in wdth th(i 
kharif, and ^ocs out wdth tlii* kharif. That is to say, 
the kliarif may fail owiii^^ to rains at the sowing; 

time; hut if the later rain fails ahsolutcly, the rain 
which holh ripens tlie autumn millets and on wdiieh 
th<‘ wheat Is sowji, the country loses at ene blow* a 
yc;ir’.s food supply. In the sarm* way famine goes out 
with tin* kliarif, l)ocaus(‘ these late autumn rains liless 
the country with twu) cru}>s at onec. 


Dr. NiH. 


Jdumtri /. — This is the ec»l<U‘st month of tin* year 
thnni^hoiit tin* ihinjuh, and nsiially more so thjin No- 
vcndicr and l)cc(*ndH*r. ddie wiinls iismdly hlnw Irnm 
norlli-wcslcily directions, but, as in the <*old sc*i-on 
gcncridlt, vary gnuiily. 

'The rain-falls <luring this mouth, as indectl <hiring 
(Im* colcl wcatlicr generally, ai<' due to hnad iidhieiiees, 
local areas of low pressure, wddt her Avind currents of 
ililferenl d(‘e;rees of saturation and dilh'rent tem])era- 
liii’cs hlow and mingh*. A good instanei' of this was 
shown ill rJanuary 1874, on (he 2Ist and 22nd of the 
month. On the nort h-w'est frontierihe w’ind lia<l h(‘(*n 
blowing previously mostly troni northerly and castiTly. 
<lireetioiis ; while on the north-eastern honndary. from 
lu'low ainl throiigli the district of Ludhiana, tlie wund 
came Irom westerly sources. Tdiese eiiri'mits, im- 
pinging and iniirmg, delleeted towards the nioia* 
(••istern disli'iels, ainl there, tin* regions lu ing colder, 
preeipilat<'d tlu'ir moisture. 

A cold wind from tlie hills m«*etiug a w.'unier 
current I rnm tin* plains will -er\e to prodm'c :i <le- 
prenisioM (d' temperature with eonseijuent eondeTisat ion 
(*f nioistiii’e, and a <’oiitinnanee of this will bring the 
unfi^lure below the dew jioint or point of saturation, 
and a fall of rain will la* the rer idt. d'lie range of 
raiii-lall for ,Jaimaiy t-xleiids from a maximum of 
fom- inches (o n f(‘w lirops. The Mihmontane «hsfriets 
are usually the most lihei'ally suj>plied, from causes 
desei ihrd above. 

luhiHdiif.' 'This month is waiTuta' hy an average 
of or () iliaii January. J'lie winds, (hough variahlt*. 
Mow mo>llv from .toriherly and w«'slerly directions, 
and tin* I'aiiis are tliie mostly to (he .>ame e;nis<*s ;is I 
h; 4 \'i‘ mentjoiu‘d in my icanarks for tin* previous 
month. 'The largest raiii-fulls oeeiir in the sidunon- 
laiie di>lriets. The large>t fall during (his month in 
I.;dmr(‘ (4*67 inidies) oeenrred ia 1877 ; also :ii 
l\awalj)lndi and in Sialkot in (lie s:mi,. year. In the 
more (‘astern ilistviiUs llu* fall doe-- not usually reach 
one i'.ieh, ami the snuic remark ajiplii's to the, more* 
southern districts. 

Mtdch . — The mean tempcrali. of this month 
exceeds that of iM'hruar; usmiUy hy ahoiit seven 
tlegrees. The temperature in (he sun’s rays begins 
to im rea>e greatly. ’Tlie winds, still variable, begin 
to Mow more fn’ipicntly fi'om I'asterly soL,'*«e', as the 
li' .it ol Noi'thi'rn and VVcster?t i nd'a hegiji' i > nicreasc, 
hut northerly and westerly eunvJits stii! jr. -a dl. The 
avmage rain-fall at Lahon* rarely exceeds two inches; 
jind -I'ldom, iiuhed, reaches tlnil amount. During 
this month of IS6S :m,l IstiM the rain-fall in (he .'*=nh- 
montane districts and a few others was A'ery eonsider- 
•ahle, .and Avns due to a prevalence of Avind tuirrcnt.s 
blowing (oAvurds the givat north-casteni boundary, 
and being tlujro mot hy rouiiter-currcnts. In March 


1871, these same districts had very little rain, and 1 
account for this hy the fact that the Avesterly currents 
wen* so poAverful that they (‘arried llit‘ir moisiun* hir 
int<» the mountains })eyond (lie ilislriets noted. Tin*, 
average amount oi‘ rain in tin* niori' south(*ni districts, 
such as Delhi. ( airgaon, I lissar, floes not usually 
(‘.xeeed an inch. In the suhmontane districts tho fall 
is mon* pleiitifnl, from tlie reasons givf*n above, anfl 
in the AVf'st(‘i*n ainl north-weslerii flistriets tho fall is 
also nsu.-dly tolerably plentiful, d'his will depend of 
(‘ourso gnaitly upon wliether the area of Ioav pressure 
may shift tow.ards them, and llnis causes a rush of 
Aviinl currents in that (.rf^-i'elioii. 

yl/;/'//.- 'The nn'an ti'mpmalurft of this mnrilli 
exei*eds that of Mar(‘h hy about IT’, 'fhi* wind 
begins to assuini* morf* southerly dirf’ctioris, hut is still 
variable, 'i'ln* rain-fall varii s very much throughonl 
the provincf*. In tin* more sfnilliern districts and on 
tin* iiorth-we>-((*i ii frontier ll M-ldum eX(*('eds iaiu*, inch, 
and in many phu'i'S ihic's n<(t even reach that amount. 
'I'he. north-ea>tern di'-tri(‘ts u.-iially fare hotter, though 
occasional ly veiy badly. 

Mot/. — d'his moil ill lias a mean inereasi^ of about 
10’ over that, of April. The amount of rain varies 
Vf-ry much in <lilfen‘nt years during tfiis month in (In: 
ibinjah. In the years lS(>ft, 1870, 1871, this month 
Ava.s almost I'ainless, and in 1874, 7o, 76, 77, very 
little fell, at random perifuls. In I lie years 1867 and 

1872, and notably in tin* jire^ent y(*Mr, tin? I’alls for 
this month have been very eonsidi'rahle. On tiiriiiiig 
to my ri!port lor 1860, I lind the following remark : — 

4.'he most remarkahle diilen'nei* in the amount of 
rain is observable in May as compared Avith that of 
“ the same month for the two previous years, fliiring 
‘‘ which it so happ(*n(‘d th;it a certain amount of rain 
“ fell in .‘dmost every di^ti iet in the province. The 
hjirometei' showeil gicater tlu(‘tuMtions of pressure 
during the month in 1867 and 1868.” It is to be 
ohservcfl ihat the month of Mareh of 1860 was 
nnnsually rainy whieh, dm*, as the eold Aveatlier rains 
an*, to loeal inihnaicoH, princfpfiily accounts, partly at 
least, for tin* scanty iall in the May following. 

'rurniiig to the table of Directions of Wind,” for 
1860, I find that the Avinds were with unusual fre- 
quency f*ast(‘rly, as for example at Sialk^; and this 
Avill aeeoinil for the ahsonei* of rain in tm .submon- 
taim districts. The Aviiid eiirrcnts wwO bloAving 
toAvards the ar(*H ol loAv ]>ressure. Turning to the 
report for 1872, I lind that, westerly ciurentB Averc 
more prevalent ; the area of Ioav pressure had there- 
fore been more eastward. 

— This is the hotixjsl month of the year. The 
amount of rain Avliieh falls during this month ia suh- 
j(*ct to very great variation. In the report for June 

1873, I mudo the following observations ; — “ 1? is 

\ 
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‘‘ most intemstiii^r to (‘omiKiiv this month’s (Jnm* 
1^73) \v(*jithor results with tliosi^ ol the sjuue inoiitii 
for the j)jist four years.” In my report lor »1ime 
1H71, I wi’otc' as follows 'The rain-lall (luriiii^ tliis 
month was unusually lar^t* in (he eastrnr and 
“ s(mtli-eastevn dislrirts‘aud in tlu' hills, d’he eauso 
of tliis was the almost entire prevahujee of the 
“ south-oast winds. Tlu'se <i>uth-east rain-heariuL: 

“ winds, blowing as they did along ( he gr(*al mountain 
“ boundary of (he Himalayas, ha.l most of their 
“ moisture preeipitiitcd to the ea-t of 71 longitude. 

“ The south-west winds to the west of (his, on the 
“ other hand, meeting sehhnu with any resistaiuaH'rom 
“ (‘ounter-cni’renis, lihov onwards towards du' north- 
western l)oundai’y ol the ju'ovinee, over a lai'gt* 
tract of arid eonntry, and had lil(l»* moisture left in 
them hy tin* time tlnw reaelii'd tlu' great Snlimaii 
“ range as sontli-easlern delh'ctcd eurrents. 'riu;- 
ilislriets north ot the .‘lord |):o*a.l!('l tell shoi‘t of (heir 
** usual supply of rain, and it is mo>t. likely that, with 
“ the same [jredomiiiama' »>r soulli-easterly Avimls, 

“ this state of matters will alwaNS maintain, as it will 
also in tla^ case of distriels lying to the west of 71" 

“ longitude. As the ( laiigetie eurrent waxes stronger 
“ Ol' otherwise over the south-we>lern, the, greater or 
“ less will he the fall of rain in duiu*.” 

Ciuoting still fi'om the report of ls73, “The tal>le 
of results sIjows at a glaiiee in how far tlu; ahov<‘. 
remarks ai’(‘ eoiiliniied hv siihsiMpumt ohserva(i«m. 

foi' example Ludliiaiia. In flnm* 1^71, when 
east and .south-»‘ast j)re\aih (l, there was a fall of’ over 
to inches of rain ; while in 1H7.‘J for the same month 
1hei'(‘ was :i fall (il nnly a iVnetion ol' an ineh. With 
llie otln r yeais tor the, >ame month there will h«- fonml 
shades (jf <litlV‘r('nee which eorre''p«nid to the pn*- 
valene(‘ of the rain-hearing eurnmls or otherwise. 
d’h(‘ same remark applies to Sialkot, Lahore', and 
Ka walpimli. 

,//<///,— ( )wing to the, rains this month is slightly 
cooler than »)nne, and lh(‘ daily range ol’ teuiiperatiire; 
is less. As a general rule, the nioii>oon rains do not 
set ill in the Ihnijab before the end of (he first week 
nf this month. At all rsi'iit-; (hi'- is nsnally th<‘ case', 
with the districts nortli of the dOlh [larjdle'l. As 
regards tlie, amemiil of rail, which the ju'ovine'e' will 
vee'eive' eluring (his munlh and the I’oUowing, we* ha\e». 
tolerahlv delliiite* ami Irnstworthv elata at e'omniand. 
i)..] a'lieling as tlui r;iin-fall is upon moimoon inlbu*iiee.*s, 
ami re'cognising the I'aetthat t wo rain-l.)(*aring currents, 
soiith-we'Ste-rn amt se)uth-ea>te*i'n, alleeg, the eastern 
.ami northei'n paiMs of the Indian reniii.-^ula, we* have* 
endy te.i diseove'r hy ohse-rval ion win (her tin* eniri'ni 
,is more or k'ss powerful than the other. Of the' (wo 
monsoon e'urremls, (lie seen! h-e-asi or' Oaiige'lie* eui'rent 
is the* one; upon whie'h (he I’linjab de'[iemls most fen' 
rain. In my re[)eirt ibr duly lS7.‘’i, I ^\ idle* as billows ; — 
“■ A eoiisiderahle anionnl of lain I'l'll in most of 1 Ini 
“ eastern distriel''e, anel the- eihvious cause was the* 
“ pr(‘valence of the, rain-he.aring e’ui're'nts frenn the 
east ami sonth-e’a^i.” 

'Die? fall was ohserve'd to be iiu».si ee>]>ious in the.* 
more* (‘astern distrie-ts, in ‘^oim* e>f whieli (fie. fall 
nearly eloiibhul the im.*;in of pre'vious years for the; 
.same, month. If avc <*oinpare the falls of July ISbf) 
and ltS7ii, we nolie:*e that north of laliliidi; Jl) the tall 
for the; formvr p(*riod far exceedciel that of the latter, 
Avhile* in the* elist riels , so// //; ed’ that jiaralle l, t he rains 
we*re*, in 18t>P, e*omparalively seainty. d’lins, at De lhi 
the bill in July I8bi) Avas only tro inelie.s; AvhiJe that 


of July IS7J in the same station wn*^ neiArly three* Chai*. 1. Qn. i 
times that :uiie)unt. t)ii e*xamining the wimt ehai Is Pi7>^Te 
i‘e>r llu'Si* pe'iieMl.s, we* liiiel that during the* i*arly pari __ 

of the* imnith e>f iStit) the Avinds bh'AV most iVe-epicntly \)r, A’<//. 

frenn Ave*s(e i l\ elire*e*lienis : aiul it Avas not till the* — 

niielelle of liie-immlh that rain fairly se*t in with the* 
change* id’ wind to .soulh-e‘a>t. Again, as re-gard.-' 

July IS7 t, I \N role “ I lad the* soulli-we st iiioimotm 
be*e*ii ///0/7- jiow<‘i*ful, loss rain Avoulel probably ha\ e 
ballon ill (he elistricts nortli eif the* MOtli paralle*! ami 
‘‘ to the; e'.istof the* 7drel de'giei* of longitude*, inasinue'li 
‘‘ as to the AVe'si e)f this lie's a dry arid e'ouulry, in 
‘‘ Avhieh me>islure (in the* seuilli-we'sl wimi) is :d) 

“ .senlu'ei.” 

Auijnsi. — 'i'he; le*uipe*ralure erf this memth elilfeTS 
hut little* tVoMi that e)f July, 'riu* laiu whirh ('.-ills 
ele‘[»eiiels e)f i'enii'M* upon monsieou inllne‘m*e.>. In tlil.s 
mouth of IStiS, (he-re* was a gr<‘at si-are*ity of rain in 
the* morn Miiilhern, and in inaiiy e)f the* suhiiiontam* 
elisirie't'i. 'I'ake, as oxample, De'llii ami Si;dke>l. In 
lst)7 De lhi bail 7* f ine*he*s in this mouth, ami Siiilkol 
: wheT»*a> in iSfiS, f(»r the* same* pe i iexl. De llii 
hael oz//// ()• ,'W//e///.v, ami Si.dkot 9*7. d'lu'se; ri'sults 
Ave*re* elm* onlirely te> the. gie‘alt*r fre'epie ue’v ami fore e* 
e>f the* e‘asie‘rly uuel seiuth-(*ast.e*rly e'urreuts in the 
fe»rme*r pi'i-ient th.au in Ihi* latte r. 

Srjtfi fiif)( r. —The* we^ather pheuoiiie'na for this month 
are; alsee nnde*r imm.-^oon influe'm'es. The* se>ul li-e aste'i ly 
eurre*nts be gin liy tliis tiiim to lose* tlu'ir fen’e*e, and tin* 
soutli-we*s| menmoon pie vails. In my re'pent for ls7.i 
1 wroli* as follows : — 'I'ln* soutli-w(‘s( imnisooii from 
I lie Arabian Se-a meets with little obstae;le, as il 
“ bloAA's ove'r ilie e*e)iui>ara( i\ e*lv arid plains to the* 

‘‘ ea.st e>f tin* Indus ri\e‘r; and as it blows oiiwanls 
“ lenvarels (he, gre*at IIimalaya.n bonmlary, the* lailing 
“ soulIi-4*as( eui'rent is unable* to eie‘jlee;l. il. 'I'lie'se* 

“ fae*ts show wliv ihere an* late*r rains in the; nurlh- 
“ e*asle'rn eli>lii<*is than in iheise* further te» llie. .south. 

“ A re*l’e*re;ne‘(* lee a niaj) will show that the* re'maiiiing 
meeislnre* e)f the* eennbilleel eurre*nls ge'Is damim*el np, 
as it were*. Jig.) in.st the; gre'at meeimlaiii Ijouiidaiie-s, 

“ anel bdls a.s lain in lln* \ all(*y beeiineleel eeii the* w•‘^l 
^ by the* gre-al Sidiniiin range*, on the; north hy the 
hills north e>f Pesli.-lwar, ami to the* east, hy the* 
e*eui(inna(ie)U of I he*. llimala.ya]i range*.’’ 

Oe/oA/ /'. — During the* early p:irt e»f this month the* 
m(»ns(*e»M hie*.a.ks np, ami a lit lie* rain falls thieeughoul 
the* preevim*!*, .soim*liine*s in e'onsiile-i'ahli* e|uanlit) in 
the* .submontane eli.sl i’ie*is. 'Tliis fall .S(.me*l imes ele)e*s 
ne>( eeee’ur I ill abeiiil I he inidelle* e»i’ (he* memth. W'e.-'le'ily 
Avinels jo'e* m().''f Ire'jiie'iil. 'l ie* .’iie a e)|’ lowe-sl |)i‘( *'sni‘e', 
about this pcj’iod, se-e iMs fo he along the* Imlus valh y. 

.\o/v///A/ 7'. 'Thi- is the* le-;i.sl. rainy imeuth e»f the 
ye*ar in the* Pnnjah. ,A little; I’all.s e»eeasiem:ilh in (he* 
noi'th-we'stci n .-noa ed Inw jne'Ssiii'e*. 'The* winels ari* 
vai'iahle*, tent mee^t. !'reM|m'ntl\ wi storly. 

Iktcniljir. 'I'hi' wimls are very v.aiiahle- iliiiiiig 

this memth, hn( we*^li ily e*nrri‘nl.s ;ire* me>.>l, I'l'e epie'nl . 

A lilli'* l'.•Tul usnallv falls nhont. the enel ezf (hr rmeiilh, 
e.'illrd (he* ( dll istnnis r.iin.-. 

'The* following table- is inirnde-el to she>w liow nnie li 
(hr me an te-mpe-ralure* e>r r:ie*h inojllll dill’e-l'.s in ine-re a.s(* 
ler de*e;re*:ise* frejin that of its j>i'eelr(:(*ssnr. A. gl.'Oie’r at 
.siie-li a .summary will sheew t.liat ehiring the* first, six 
immfli.s, January to ,Jum; iimliisive*, the* gr;*ule'.-t 
immtiily iri<‘r(*as'‘ ed‘ trmpeniture* oeeurs in April and 
.May, anel tin* great(*sl. ilee*re*;i.se; eluring ihe. latl.e-r half 
of the; year, in Ne;ve*mbe*i . rlanii.oy i.s the; eezlelr.st 
month, and June the* lieitlest. 
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CONDITION OP THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


I. Qn. 1 . 


NORTII-WKST PROVINCES AND OCDll. 


Nortii-Wkst 
PUOVINCI'H 
AND Ol.'DH. 

Mr. J/ill. 


Rain-fall <>f tiik N.-W. Provinces and Ocdii. 

siibjc <’t, t(» 1m* Irciitcd will Ijc the history 
(d' raiii-tall ohscisntioiis in tho Norlh-VVcslcrii Prn- 
vifKU's, and (la ir frniu*i-ul (•liuraclcr as ic^ards iic( mi rja-y. 
'J’hrn will l‘(»ll(OV tin* two cliinr s(M*li<)ns of tho report, 
dcjiliii;^^ with tin* detail'd distrihnticm of rain-fall in 
spare and in time r<‘spe<*llvely. 'i'la* tables showiii" 
the averaLO* monthly and annual rain-fall at a lariie 
niiinlx'r ofslalioiis will he relcLCated to an appendix. 

Hisltu't/ iff Ixtiin-ftfll Ohsiiraf ioit.s itf ///<* A.-//. 
/*i riiHc.s iUiil Ondh. I'lie fii-.t attempt at a syste- 
matie record of tin* raiiefall of the North-West l*i-o- 
vinees was made in the yeai' 1 S 14 . In (‘arlier years 
various independent ohM‘r\ers from tinn* to linn* 
re;j;isle.red the rain-fall ainl other met(‘orolo;^ieat 

^phenomena oh>^erve<l at the stations wluTc lliey 
resided, hut, their ohseiv ations were ^en(*rally for 
such short periods, and so (h’^nlttnT in eharaet<*r, as 
to In*, of very little value in ;>nhse(jm*nt inv(‘>ti;^ations. 
A notiddc* (*xeeptlon t(» this ^j^eneral rnh* was the 
met(*orolo‘jjieal reeisler kept for two y(*ars at lienares 
hy Mr. .lames Rrinsej), and pnhlislnal in the \olnine 
of (he Asidtir iU scnn'hrs for 1 <S:^ 3 . Mr. I'rins(‘p was 
able to de<lnee from his ohseivations more aeeiirate 
values for fin* temperature*, pre'ssnre, and Imminlity t»f 
the air, and fur tin* daily and annual ian;fes of the 
haroinet(*r and (hernn»meter at Ihiiares, th:»n wen* 
jiive'o hy any snhs»*(pn*nl ohser\ations until a reii'ular 
nn*l(*ondoi^ieal ohservatory was eslahlisheel at that 
station in l<S() 7 . As re^arels raiii-l’alh lnew<*\e*r, a 
perioel e)f two )<*ars is imieh too short to alhov 
a eoi'n*et. average, to lie (h*dneed fnnn tin* ohserva- 
lions, and tlu*reloii' Mr. Prinsep’s li|!;nre.s <*an furnish 
little! or no iiifeuinatiou that would he of value in 
drawin^i’ up this rejajrt, 

Afte'i* the* liie.at tamim* e>f the atte ntion of the* 

lioarel eif Ke\ euue appears te) have* he*en elire*eleel to 
the! elesirahility of ohlainini; nunie-rous eehserval ie)ns 
(d* rain-fall IVoni e*very district in (he jirovinee, (o 
enahh* the* memhers e>f the* Ihiard tee estimate* the. 
prohahh* eharae-te-r ot' the* creeps eel* each ye*ar, and 
(he*. revenne*-[)ay in_u; p(»we*i’ of ihe* e*idti\a(eirs. With 
this olije'e*! in vie w, a rain-^anee* was set up in (he*. 
he;j;imiin^ e»f iSlt at e!\e*ry (ahsil or |■e*\e•lllu* sedi- 
divisionof a elislri<*t. A ve ar or twe» late r* (he nnmhe*!* 
erf I'anu.es was i iiere'aseel eonsiele-rahly, one* hein^ 
phiee-el at iie*arly e vi-ry police staliem or lhana. 'I'hns 
oi’;;jnii/.ed, the* syste'in erf erhservjrt iern eernlinued in 
O|)e*ra(ioii derwii (er tin* y(\‘ir e»f (he* mutiny. 'Hie* 
re-^iste'is were* Sfid inter the (»llle*e* ot' the* Poarel <d’ 
Re*v e iiiie*, ainl were pnl)lishe*el, e it he*r in full <»r jis an 
ahstrae l, in tin* Ihrarel’s an. oral le-penis. An ahstiael 
of all the* (»hse*rvat ierns take-n helweeii May iHll-ane.l 
Oe-toher 1 MoO was alser pnidi.sheil in a se parate ferrm, 
hn(. the elate* erf |rnbliea(ion ( pruhahty ahonl ISod e»r 
J 80 1 ) is not state'd. 

Dnrin*; the* mutiny year, lSo 7 , arrel the three 
fedlervvin*; years, eevvinji ter tiu* elisturhe'el slat* of the 
eemnlry, ner reeitiel e>f the* lain-tall vv.i'. kept at any ed' 
the* r(*ve*nue* stations in (he* [riains, ami the* re*eorels for 
the ye*ar pre'eeeliii^ the* mutiny, l''^oe>, see'iii, as a rule*, 
to have* lree*n lerst. Krenii the* llhiialayii elistiiet.s of 
Kniuann anel Dehra Dun, to which the rebellion eiiei 
nert e xtend, we have* a fcjw n*i^isicrs ferr the* year.s 
IS.')()-()C), ami thi‘.s(* lu*lj) to (ill np the hie*ak of hnir or 
live* ye'ars whie'h exists in the reu^istei.s for aiJ ihv.- 
olhe'r slatierns. 

Rain-fall ohse'rvialioiis were re*-eou:iin need ^eii rally 
over the North- Western Provina*s in I8()0, aim in 
Uiielh a hei^inninjr -was imulo a year or two later. At 
lirst gauges we*ie set up at a few of the* police staturii.s 
•ns well as at the tahsils ; hut exirerience havini; 
slurwn that the oh.servations made by the police Ave*ie 
generally ol little* or no value, they were very soon 
nhandoned. Abstracts of the weekly ruiu-fall returns 
for 1860-61, and tho two folhrwing yt*ars, were pub- 
lislual hy the Board of Revenue ; hut many of the 
liguivs for these years were obviously inaccurate, ami 
it was only about the beginning of 1864 that fairly 


trustworthy observations from the outlying stations 
began to be received. Siinre tlien weekly returns of 
rain-fall hava* been I'egnlarly ])iiblisherl In the (iorvnt- 
mrnt (ittzeltc. In Oudh many of the. observations 
eoiilimieil to he of a doubtful character throe or four 
years longer, hut in iStiS tli(‘y )t(*gan to l>c eheekc'd 
liy Dr. lloTiavia, of tho Oudh Department of Seieuec, 
and since then they have heiui inueh more accuraU*. 

In drawing np the tables ol' average rain-fall given 
in the a])peiidix, lh(! records for tin* North-Western 
l^roviiiees liavi* h(‘en a>snmed to begin with 1864, or 
the tirst year after 1864 in which the obsc'rvations 
appeared to he biirly acenrato. Simikirly, in Ondli, 
tin* records aie supposed to e()mm(*neo in 1868, thos(* 
of earlier dalt* being ignored on account of tlie 
nmrn'rous errors (liey contain. In tin* ease of tin* 
sndiler station ol' eaeli disliiet in the North-We.stcrii 
Provinces, tin* whole (d' tin* obs«*rvatlons having been 
taken under the immediate Mi[)(‘rv isiuii of the Col- 
lector, may be, considered ecpially acenrak*, and for 
these stations tin* av(*rag(‘ rain-fall for the whole 
period of observation, as well as tor the. lifteen years 
(18f)l-78), is given in tin* table. It will be obs(*rved 
in veiy r(‘W eases i^; llu ia* any er)ii.siderable 
dill<‘rt‘iiee between tin* two av(*ragi*,s. 

s itscil . — llelbri* ]n*oceedliig to discuss 
tin* distrilml ion of tin* annual lain-fall ovc'r (In! 
provinces, it may be will to .state wliat is known 
regarding tin* aeenra(*y or imieeiiracy of the gauges 
by wliieli tin.* rain-fall has been meariiivd. Wliat 
ibrm (d' gauge was employed bel'oie till! mutiny I do 
not know; but since tlieii almost all the iiistrnm(*nts 
in use have l)eeii (*on.''t rnc((*d on tin* principle known 
as k'leming’s. A gauge* of this kind <*otisists of ri 
wide conical runnel, ending below in a eyliiidrieal 
tube of smalli'i* diameter. In thi‘> IijIm* mows a. float 
carrying a graduated rod, each division (d‘ wliieli 
corresponds 1<» a tenth of an ineli ol' rain. 4'in* 
iiislrnmeiits have* been made at the Roorke*.e wedk- 
sliojis, and, as ;i rule*, they are capable <d‘ giving fairly 
ae-enrate* nuasure-meiits if properly nse'el. One defect 
they all have* is that lliev ivejnire a ee'itain epniiitity 
<»f wale*i' to raise (he* lle»at and biing the* zero point of 
(he* me’asui'ing rod np to (he* lidne*ial niaik. 'I'liis 
epnmiity varies with eae*h insLrnme*nt, and, in meist 
(*a,ses, no allowance has he*en inaele* for it. Another 
cause (d' error is the eirenm.'^tane*e that, the! re)el i.s 
graelnute'd e)nly te) tenths of an inch, anel the! nearest 
divisi(»n sim|)ly is reeordeel at e‘ae*h re-ading. Light 
falls (,)f i*ain uneler ‘On e)f an inch are therefore 
negh e‘teel ; anel, as lhe*se are* by ne> means rare, 
espe*e.ially in (lie* colei we‘at he*r months, the result is 
that, on the average*, the* edjserved lignres are* always 
three* or four pe*r (•e*nt. lielow the trnlli. 

No alle'inpt has been made? to eorre'cl this (‘iTor in 
the* (»bsorvatie)ns ; but the tabs'di i e*iurns, with all 
ve'iy impreehahle ligure's carefidly we'eded out, have; 
b' en taken as lhe*y stoe)el. In orele r to eebtain morn 
ceerrect averages than those given, se‘v<‘H ])er ei*nt. 
inighl be* added to all tin? ligiiies for (he months from 
Nr)V‘'ml)e*r to May, and three pe r e*enl. to those feu* 
llie i-einainiiig immths. Negle(*tinj^lhi.s small error, 
anel assuming tliat the oh.servations have, been taken 
with a me)ele*rale* elegie*e of care*, one see*s that the data 
furiiishe*el hy the; 1^33 stations, situateel on the plains 
within the heninds of the pre)vinee, and whose 
rain-falls are* given in the appendix, are sutTioicntly 
iiuiiK runs to alford as (*.\:ao.t a knowledge of tho 
distrihution of rain over the* plains distne*ts of these 
prewince*s as could at present be? obtained for any 
Kuropi‘an country of (.‘epi.'d area. 

SkCTU^N 1. — Dl.siUlUUTlON IN SpACF. 

Hahi-fdU Maps. — The best way te) oldain a correct 
notion of the? gee)graphical distribution of rain-fall, 
temperature, or any other inetoorological phenonieui)n, 
is to take a map and mark on it the figures recowled 
at <;very observing station, and then to sweep lines ^ 
tlirough all those platxjs where the figures are nearly 
equal. In this way the curv<?s on the maps accom- 
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panying this report have been drawn, oacli line 
passing through plae(*s whose rain-fall is repn\sente»l 
by the ligures attached to the line. In drawing the 
lines of tM|iial rain-iall, two or three stations havi‘ 
be(‘n left out of aeeouni, lu'eause their rain-fall totals 
differ more than ten [)er cent, from the averagi-s tor 
the surrounding stations, while no oh\ ueas reason, 
sneh as proximity to a mountain, can ho assigiuMl 
for such a ditferenci'. 'riu* annual t»»tals for tlu‘so 
stations arc marked with a note of interrogation. 
The figures are always eonsidcrahly less than fho 
means for the sniTounding stations, and th(‘ i*iTor is 
probably due to the observers negh-eling to reeord 
light falls of rain. 

A map constrneted in this way n'presents as 
aeeurately as |>ossihle tin' avm-agi' distrihiilion of 
the rain-fall ov«‘r a ])lain country like the Doah, 
Kehilkhand, and Ondh, r*ven when (hi* ehserving 
stations an* 20 or do mih‘s apart ; hut in hilly 
eoufitries, such as I bnnlelkhand, liaghelkhaml, and 
the southern parts of the Mirzapnr district, (he 
stations >vonld reipiii’c (o hi* very nimierous, in order 
tliat the map might lu* anylhing better than a rough 
approximation to the Irnlh. In a inonntainons 
country like Knniami and (larhwal, any attempt to 
(haw detailed isohyi'lic lines would be only mis- 
leadijig. 'I’lie, lines ol equal rain-l’all on tlie.se maps 
arc aeeordingly eonfnied to the plains and (he hill 
(‘onniry south of the (hinges ; the* rain-lall ligures 
for eaeli of the Himalayan stations being printe.d 
separately, close by llii* name of ihe station. 

'riic earlie.''t I'ain-I'all maps for (he Norl h-\Vestern 
ihovinees ap[)*‘ar to have been drawn up in ISOt, 
and were published with the report of the Hoard of 
Ixevenue for UStid-til. Iii the rtinj(tl) (iurcnumut 
duzvtt" for the Iblh Dceemhei- 1 Stid, M i'. 1C. 1‘rinsep, 
the Selllemeiit (.lllieer ot‘ Amhala, had published a 
paper ill which hi' allowed that the districts of (he 
Jhuijali might he .ariaiigcil in /oiK's of nearly equal 
rain-fall, parallel to the llimalaNa; the /.one of 
heaviest rain lying along the loot of (he iiioiuilaiMs, 
ami (hat oi' h'ust, rain hordering on (he Hikauii* desert. 
At the suggestion of Mr. (1. liallen, then Secretary 
to the lioanl, two map*' weii* drawn n|) to show 
v/lieiher anything like a sinular dist rihnl ion of the 
rain-fall obtained in these pro\iiiees, — one rejirescit- 
iiig the rain-fall of 1 S(jd--d 1, and the iiher the average 
rain-fall of niiii* years (ISM-td to lSd2-.>d). 'The 
lioai’d’s report .-'Uys (liat no sai isiiietory eonehision 
could he drawn from thc'^e maps regarding Mr. lialten’s 
sneg'‘sli()ir, l»eeanse the data wei'e not [lerfeetly Irnst- 
werlhy. Owing to the ahsenee of oliservalions from 
Ondh, which lies in (lie heart ol‘ the Noith-Westerii 
Ih'evitices, as Well as to the way in which the maps 
were drawn and eolonreii, it wonhl have been verv 
dillienll. to see whether ihe.re wa^^ any Irnlh in 
Air. Hatten’s surmise, lioW' Ver aeeurate llie oljser\a- 
tions might liave been. 'I'lie mistake in eolonring 
consisted in giving every distrie.t the same tint 
tliioiighoiit, as if its rain-fall were evei'ywhere. the 
same. 'Thus the paialleli.-m of (he rain-fall zom s 
with the Himalaya was eomplelely masked, hec!anse. 


tlio district boundaries seldom or never run parallel lo 
the mountuiiis. 

(tiotjrapiucal Pistribftfioft of thv .\nuihd lioio- 
fad , — A glance at the ma{» for the whole year will 
show that Mr. Prinsep’s eonehision regarding (he 
distribution of rain-fall in (he Punjah may he ex- 
tended (ns has alreiidv hia-n shown by (Jeiieral 
Stra<‘hey Mini otlier wriii‘rs) to the North-Western 
Provinces and ()iidh. In the western hull’ of (he 
urea the lines of eit^ial rain divide (ho l)oah and 
Uohilkhand into strips which would he nearly parallel 
to the mountain axis w'ere it not that they gi'iierally 
widen out tow'unls tin* east, and eonlrael as thiy 
I'xteiid westw'ards. 'I'his is but aiiothei- way of 
saying that (he amount oT tin* animal rain-fall varies, 
not only with ilistanee from the 1 1 imalaya, hut with 
distance from the warm sea fi'oin which the moist, 
winds nsnallv l>low. To the south ol the ,I nmna. 1 In* 
rain-fall again increases. 'I'he (•;inse oi’ this inerea'^e 
will hi* disenssed Inrthi*!’ on. 

In the eastern half of (lie provinces, however, the 
parallelism oi’ the rain-fall /ones with Ihe Himalava 
can only he traced in tin* distrieis Iving lo the noidi- 
east of the (I'lagia. river. An irregular qnadi’ilaleial, 
oeenpving the lower parts of the drainage aicas of ilie 
(iiimli and Sai rivers, and exiemling north-west wards 
nearly as fai* as Lneknow and Para Ihmki, has an 
aveiagi* rain-hdl over 10 inches, whih* the rain-fall 
of the greater part, of tiie lyv/.ahad distiicl on the 
uorlh-(*ast and of Ihe Azamgarh ami (lhazipur 
districts to the east, as well as that of south llehar, 
is under 10 inches, lininediatelv to the west ni‘ this 
area, in the Uae liareli, I diao, Kalehpni’, and 
(Cavvnpore districts, tin* rain-l’all averages only ahonl 
do inehes, while farther wi'sl, in the ili.striets of 
Ktawah and Mainj)nii, it is over .’>0 inehes. It thii.s 
seems as if a portion of the rain tlial would fall in 
line Hareli, Pnao, Patehpiir, and (.lawn pore, were the 
cartel ly winds eonvtanlly blowing, is compelled for 
some reason or other to fall dO miles to the. east of 
llicM* disl 1 iets. 

Sontli of the flnmna (he rain-iidl again increases, 
and in the eastern-half of the nia)) of tin* lines of 
equal rain will he seen lo run geiiei’ally jiai’allel to 
that rivei*, or its eoni iniialion llie(langes. In the 
(listriel of Shahahad, between the (ianges and the 
Son, there is a long narrow strip of eonnliy, vvilh an 
annual rain-hdl of over Id inches, d'his is prohaitly 
line lo the iidlnenee of the Kaimiir hills which have 
lure to he snrmonnied by the south-easterly winds 
fi’oni the I»ay ol’ Heiigal. f'ailhei' to the west, in 
South .Mirzapnr ;inii jvh'wah, the pi'cvailing winds of 
the rail; V season are westerly, and the heaviest rain 
falis on the norl h-vvi •.-'(. side ol the Kaimur range. 

The deeii'.MM* of rain with «lislama* iVniii the 
Himalaya. n|> to a eirlain innil, and i(s inej-ea-'*' 
heyond that limit, as well as the gradual deercjise 
on passing from south-east to noi l h-vve-st, ai’e perhaps 
more elearlv seen when the map is divided into equal 
reclangnlar sections by lines parallel and perpemlieular 
to the Himalaya and the aveiage r:dii-rall of ejn-h 
section is <*alcnlated as in the following lahle. 


Mk.\n Anm ai. 1> .viN-r.\i.L of the Xm: tii-Wkstkiiv Pi;ovini i:.s and Oi dii in Zonks jiarallel to tie IIimvi.vv 


On (’ros.s Strips llirou^di 


Distance, in inile.s 
from ilu- Foot 
of the Hills. 
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Inch. 

Inch. 
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Inch. 
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TIk* heavy ruin in sout.]i-(*ast(TM Oudh is in(licn1e<l 
hy tluj lij^ures lor tlie strips through Basil and 
Fyzubud at distances ot 7o uful 100 miles I’rom the 
hills. 

Hensons of the observed Distribution. — d'he causes 
of the observer! distribution of rain over tin? upper 
half of th(‘ valley (d‘ the (lunges arc not far to seek 
or dillicult to uiid»*rslund. In the first place, the rain- 
fall gradually diminishes on piocis'ding up the vall(?y 
trom south-east to north-west, because tho prev’alent 
rainy winds arc south-oaateily. 'Fhese winds come 
from tli(5 Bay of Bengal braueh of the south-W(*st 
monsoon curnuit, and art? in fact that portion of the 
eiirrenl which is delleidcd from its normal course by 
I he mountains north of Bengal, and liy tlie indraught 
towards a ivgioii of low atniospherict pressure) that 
or-eupies the centre ami south of the Ihiiijah during 
the I’ainy season. Since these winds are r-oiifttaiitly 
parting with their moisture <hiring their passage 
inland, it follows that th<* farllna- Ave proceed from 
I he s(*a in the <lireeii('ii of the Aviml’s motion the less 
will the rain-liill heeonie. 

>lext it must he home in mind, that though rain is 
sometimes preeipiiate<l from the lowest strata of tho 


air, it raoi(‘ usually falls from clouds formed at a 
considerable lieighi, and that in deducing the pro- 
bable character of the rain-fall of any locality from a 
knowdedgi* of the prevailing Avinds, the upper as well 
as the lowi*r currents of the atmosphere must ho 
considered. Now although the prevailing direction 
of the winds at stations on the plains near the foot 
of the Himalaya is nearly parallel to the axis of tluj 
range dni lng the rainy season, it is very ditfercut 
at eon.sid(‘ral)l(‘ elevations. At stations of 6,000 or 
7,000 Icet elevation above sea level, the moan 
<lire<*tinn of the Avinil for each month varies from 
west to south-(‘ast; the average direction for the 
Avlmle yem- being nearly at right angles to the general 
line of the mountains. At greater elevations the 
Aviiids are constantly south -Avesterly. At Debra, 
2,2o0 feet ahove the sea, oi* 1,4(K) feet above the 
neighboui’ing ])lain, tho Avinds are north-Avesterly 
during a portion of the dry season ; hut in the rainy 
months ihey are there also at right angles to the 
direction of the mountain rang(‘. The directions of 
llic mean winds for each month at seviu’ul liill stations 
are given in the next table. 


Mean Wind Dikkctions at Himalayan Stations. 


V 



Kiev a< Ion. 

.lanuar} . 

Fe'hruary. 

Man'll. 

A[>ril. 

May. 

JllllL'. 


Kelt. 

2,2.50 

S. 72' W. 

S. 67'" W. 

S. 79 W. 

S. 74 W. 

S. 58 W. 

S. 00 w. 

Ivunililut - - 

(i.OHO 

N. 89 W. 

S. 02 W. 

S. .52' W. 

S. 00 W. 

S. 0.3' W. 

S. 09 ' W. 


11, lino 

S. .50 W. 

S. 0.5' W. 

S. 07 ’ W. 

S. 08 ' W. 

S. 51- W. 

S. 1*1" w. 

(’Iijiknita - 

7,070 

S. 211 ’ K. 

S. .50 " E. 

S. 20' E. 

S. .57" W. 

S. 42 W. 

S. 5.3'' w. 

hrh .... 

11, .570 

S. S^’W. 

S. 11’ W. 

S. 28 W. 

S. 22 W. 

S. 40' W. 

S. .52'^ W. 

Station. I 

I .luly. ' 

1 Aujrust. I 

1 Septomber. | 

1 Octobi'r. 

1 Xovoniber. 

Di'ei'Uibt'r. 

No. of Years’ 

< Ibsorvatlons. 

Dvhrii 

S. 1)7 ' W. 

S. .50^ W, 

N. 01 W. 

N. 04 W. 

N. 78 W. 

N. 89 ' W. 

9-10 

IhiTokhot 

S. 77 W. 

S. 72'^ W. 

s. or w. 

S. .5.3 W. 

S. 50 VV. 

S. OO ' W. 

0-8 

Darjilihir - 

S. 12' K. 

S. in E. 

S. 23 ’ W. 

S. 4K W. 

S. .38^ W. 

S. .38 ’ W. 

10 

Chakrata - - - 

S. r,i w. 

S. .55 W. 

S. 50^ W. 

S. 28 W, 

S. 29- \\\ 

S. IS’ W. 

0-8 

lich 

S. 57^ W. 

S. .55 W. 

S. 29 ' \V. 

S. .37 ' W. 

S. 27 W. 

S. 17 ' VV. 

4 


A current id' air eiinnot oonlimu* to bloAV against 
an ohsOu'le lik<* the llimahiymi mountain Avail Avithout 
being forei'd to rise, upwards, and the npwartl motion 
will not Im' eontined to the iinmediate neighbourhood 
of the mountains, hut will eomnieiiee at some distance 
t«) W'indAvaril. In this way all that portion of the 
snmiiUT monsoon eniTenl which lies more than 2,()(K) 
fia'f or so above the plain will geia'raliy be ibiiiid 
llowiiig up a. gentle incline lownids (be* liills. Of the 
lower stratum, Avbieb usmiily moves in a din'ction 
parallel to the mountains along their base, portions 
are didleeted ujiward by eviuy projeeling spur ?ind 
ridge inclined more or less nearly at right angles to 
the main chain. And (wen in this region southerly 
and sonth-Avesterly Avinds arc not uiieommon, fur it is 
only the menti Avind direetioii Avliieli is parallel of the 
mountain axis. During the .sinnnu r monsoon, there- 
fore, the Avliole of the southern slope of the Himalaya, 
ami a broad belt of the plain at its loot, are occupied 
l»y a system of aseeiidiiig at mosplierie emrenls. A 
unis'; (»f air cannot, however, ascend in the almospliere 
Avitbout expanding, and it cannot <‘X{»and without 
pusliing aside other air and oeeiipyiiig its phuv. In 
doing this a (piantity of beat eipiivaloTit of tJie Av*'rb 
done di'^appears, and tlie temperature of ‘ia a..ee!ui'P.g 
air is lowered. Ity an easy dt'duetion iVom the 
nu'clmnieal tbetuy of heat, it may be .shoAVii that in 
this way tlvc temperature of dry air AVOuUi he, lowered 
one degrei* Fahrenheit for (‘V(M*y 183 or 184 feet of 
elevation. Moist air avouUI be- eoole<I ratlier more 
sloAvly, but still, in an ascending stream, it wouhl 
very soon iw!(piire a tein[)erature so Ioav that a portion 
ol its moisture must necessarily assume the fonn 
ot cloud and lain. This cooling, coiLsequent on 
expansion in an ivseiuiding «Mirrcnt, is usually the 
immediate cause of rain. Wherever the ascending 
movement is most rapid, provided the supply o£ 


vujiour be eonstant, tluTc the rain-fall Avill be heaviest. 
Aeeordingiy avc lind the greatest amount of preeipitu- 
lion along the luwei’ slopes of the Himalaya, from 
Avbicb region tin* (piantity diminishes toAvards the 
soutli-Avest because the ascensional movement beitonies 
less and less rapid Avilli distance from the obstacle, 
'rin* amount of rain also diminishes on ])roeeediijg 
towards llie inner and Jiigber ridgiAS of tliA cJiaiii, 
owing to the rapid exhaustion of the vapour. What 
the hiAV of this diiiiiniJiion is Avill he considered 
further on. 

Any oth(‘r cireuinstanee that tends to make moist 
air or vajiuiir ascend Avill act ns a emise of rain. In 
u perfectly still atmosphere over a sheet of warm 
Avnier, aqueous vapour Avill constantly ho formed, and 
by spontaneous dilfusion will asee.nd until the air 
becomes saturated Avith A^apour, and cloud or rain is 
geiu'ratetl, Tlie saluration point is always reached 
Hrst at some high h‘V(‘l, Avhilst tlu‘ im* at the surface 
of the ground is still eapahle of taking up more 
moisture. T'lie reason of this is that tho temperature 
falls too rapidly on ascending to penult the vapour to 
attain the eouditioii of equilibrium that would ilnally 
hi* reaelajd by ditfnsiou; because tin* (jimntity of mois- 
ture required to .satisfy the conditions of ecpiilibrium 
:it a high level is much greater than that which cfui 
exist as vapour at the temperature of tlie given 
elevation. Cumulus clouds formed in this way are 
frequeutly seen at the close of the rainy season, and 
about that time of the year a line day ofUiii ends in a 
thunderstorm or other atmospheric disturbance, due 
to the recondensation of the Avater vapour raised by 
the action of the sun Avhile above the horizon. 

The latent heat given out during the precipitetion 
of rain expands and diminishes the density of the air 
Avith Avliich the vapour was mixed, and thus sets tho 
whole muss ascending. This is followed by a further 
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condensation of vapour, tlio liberation of nion^ Intent 
lieAt, an jvccoleration of the ascensional movoinent, 
and a strengthening of the indraught of iiir at the 
bottom. In tliis way rain-fall once coiniueneed tends 
to perpetuate itself, provided the supply of vapour 
be k(*pt up. 'Phe summer monsoon eurront is thus 
maintained for u sliort time after the thermal foens of 
the Iiulian continent has travelh d to the south of tlie 
region toward which the winds blow, and the loree 
mid persisk'ney of this atmospheric enrreiit. are mucli 
greater than the mere <liti‘ereiice of temperature 
between sea and land ohs(‘i ved at the surface of the 
earth would lead us to expect. In the siinu^ way tlu? 
torrential rains and violent winds of a eyclonie storm 
are supposed to hi‘ produced by tlie rapid comlimsa- 
tion of vapour. A fuller account of ilu‘ functions 
performed by rain-fall in atmospheric physics will he 
found in Mr. Jolm Eliot’s eyclone ri'porls, and in his 
rejiort on tlie meteorology of lialia in IM77. 

The increase of rain-fall to the south of tiu' Jumna 
can now be exjihiinod. It is due partly to the action 
of the Bundelkhand hills and those of Kajpntana in 
causing the air to ascend, but pmliaps ehioHy, as 
jMr. Eliot has suggested, to the atmosplea’ie r4hl*ies 
or minor cycloru's produe(‘d l»y the interaction of the 
easterly and westerly winds from the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian S(*a, wliieli meet along Ibis line. 
This is shown by tlie nnsteadiiu'ss of the winds in 
the neighhoiirhooil of the .lumna during tin- monsoon 
months, S(»uth-(’aslerly and north-westerly wirnls hi ing 
nearly Cfpially lVe<pe*nt. 

'rims, at tli(‘ following 'stations abmg ihetJanges- 
»Iumna, the pi-r-oeiitages id' the wimU that blow from 
the mean din-ctions are v<*ry small : — 



Menu (lin'd ions — 

St<‘a(lin."-.si 
|»-r cciiL 

... 

V«‘ars’ 


j Jtme, July, Aiijinst, 
j ami Scptciubcr. 

( Ibscrva- 
tion.". 

Hrriiirc'S 

s. h; K. 

Ti 

10 

ChiitKir 

S. i>7" !<:. 

7 

2 

AllaliJibad 

N. 22' \V. 

7 

8 

Agra 

N. 40 W. 

10 

1 


(^jiilrasted with thesi- we hav(', for the n-gion of 
east4-ily winds nortli of tlie (Jaiigen the following 
tigiin's which indicate much gia-atci* slcndiness - 


region, ns compared with the districts to the (-astward 
at the SHiiie clisUinci' from the Himalaya, is «lne to 
the indraught and ascension of moist air in the feehh^ 
cyclonic vortex thus formed. 

The cyclonic chanictm’ of the winds of this region 
throughout the smiinim* monsoon is clearly shown hy 
the resultant directions 1). at Fyzabad, N. E. at Bae 
Bareli, N. E. at Bartiibgiirh, N. N. W. at Allahabad, 
S. by E. at Bciinrcs, and Iv by S. at Gorakh|)ur. 
The relations of wintl to rain-i'all have only been 
worked out in detail for tme station, Benares. 

'Fhe direction from which rainy winds most, fre- 
quently l)h>\v at Bcnar(‘s is jIuc east. Next in onler 
of fn*<|ueiu‘v come north-t-asi, <lu(* west, south-east, 
soutli-west, and north-west, rain least freipiontly 
aitc-ompanying winds from tlie north and soulh. 
Wimls from these hitler directions blow very si-ldoin, 
whilst easterly and especially WTsti*rly winds are ol'leii 
felt. Conseipieiitly wi- liiul that rain aeeompauies 
a south-(‘asterly wind om* <lay in three, an ('astcriy 
wind twt) days in seven, a north-east wiiul one. <lay 
in four, a soutli-w«iSl wiinl one day in fivi^ a, south 
wind one day in six, a north or north-west wind one 
day in s<*ven, an<! a wesU-rly wind only one day in Id. 
'Die av(‘rag(' r.-iin-fall of flic 10 yi-ars, iStiT -7ti, Nvas 
distribnled undi-r the principal wind ilireetions as 
follows : — 


North 


. 

llK'll. 

- 1**21 

Norih-cast 


- 

- 0 • f)f) 

hkml- 

- 

- 

- ‘) ;i7 

Soufh-cnsl 


- 

- l-si 

South 

- 

- 

- ()• Ui 

Soutli-w«‘st 


- 

- l*r>7 

West 

- 

- 

- s-17 

North- w(;st 


- 

- 1 • If) 

(.\'dm 

- 

- 

- ‘J*r>i 


From this it appears lhat the ntio of the rain 
brought hy westerly winds to I hat which i-omes from 
the east is much gn-ati-r than would la- ^-xpeetetl from 
the relative frequoney id’ rainy wimls Ifom these 
<[iiart(‘rs. In fact I la- individual falls of rain an- 
more tiian half as la-avy again when lla- wind is 
westmdy as w'hcn it is ^-asterly. 'I'la* aveiage daily 
rain-fall when (la- rainy wind Idovvs fnan caeli of the 
eight principal poinls of the (M)m[)asH is tia? following; — 


Stations. 

Mean (liri'di«>nK- 
June, .Inly, August, 

Stcadim'ss 

y (;:i r.-. 
I Ibscrv: 


and Si'pt ember. 

[»(-r et nl. 

tions. 

(lorakbpuv 

S. 77 E. 

4(3 

8 

FyzrSad 

E. 

r.8 

7 

Lneknovv 

S. 42^’ E. 

u 

r> 

Bareilly 

S. 7-F K. 

21 

t 

Fatc'ligarh 

S. 18 ' E 

17 1 

4 

■ Me(;nit 

N. 2t7’ E. 

1 1 

1 

Koorkee 

: S. 'Mf E. 

1 1 

1 


1\) the south of the Jumna also, in tia- region 
8W(‘pt by south -we.st.i‘rly winds from tlie Bnmlmy 
coast, the per-ceniage indicating tlie sU-adira-ss of the 
wind is far gn-att-r than along tin; line of that river, 
ns sh(»wn in tin* following tahh^ : — 


SUitions, 

Mean direnions- - 
June to Seplemb(-r. 

Steadiness 
p('r c-cQt. 

Years’ 
( Ibserva 
tions. 

dhansi . - 

N. 88 ’ W. 

1 

21 

10 

Sangor 

S. 71 W. 

61 

8 

Jabalpur 

S. 8,V' W. 

47 

8 

Sutua 

N. 04 * W. 

4o 

a 


Tlie zone in whicli the opposing winds me(-t is exin- 
Rtantly shifting, but there can lie little doubt that the 
principal eddy thus formed most frequently occupic.s 
the quadrihikral bounded hy I lues joining Allalmhad, 
Benares, Sultanpur, and Bae Bareli, and that the 
excessive. rain'Cail over the north-eastern half of this 


North - - - 

Inch. 

- OhSd 

North-east 

- 0-.‘).')7 

East. _ , - 

- ()*r>f)0 

South-east 

- 0*.7()0 

South , - - 

- O-f).!.*) 

.South-west 

- O-hHd 

West 

- O-HSO 

North-west 

- 

'he oxe<‘ssive ])n-(-ipilation with 

west('rly ami 


north-westerly winds is <louhtless dia* to lla- cin-iim- 
slanee that, in the rainy season, such wimls only 
n-aeh Benares w 1 j 4 -ii ihenj is a eyclonie circulation 
of the air round a region of low baromeie.r and lieavy 
raiii-fali in the valley of the (iumli river to the norili. 

'I'lic relations of wind to niin-l'idl at Benares heing 
thus alTeeted )»y ihe proximity of lla- station to lla; 
region of heavy rain in rJaunpui' ami .soiith-<-astern 
Oudli, it would be very dcsirahh- to know what tla-so 
rcIntiouH an; at jduces further to the west, — for 
cxam})le, at Eucknow, Agra, oi* Boorkec. Suflle.ient 
iiia.t<;ria!H already exist foi’ the discussion of the ques- 
tion UM rc-gards some of these pliices, hut I have not 
yet b<;en able to work them up. 

Average Hain-fuU of the J^rovinco , — People often 
ask what is the average l ain-fall of the Nortli- Western 
Provinces, or what was the rain-fall of last year. 
Such a (piestion is not very easily answen^d offhand. 
Sometimes the answ(-r given is the simple moan of thi- 
rain-fall totals lor all the observing stations, somt*- 
times tlu5 mean of the averages for the several dis- 
tricts, and often the mean of the divisional averages ; 
these in turn Ijcing the averages of the averages for 
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(^()\T)ITTC)N OF TIIK COUNTRY ANT) PEOPLE OF INDIA* 


"^up. L Qn. 1. JiU tlio districts in ‘*ach division. Exninplos of a.11 

( th(*s(_* w.'iys of* c;d<Milntiiii( tin- Mvoraj'c rain-fall of the 

>^oktii-\Vkht ini^hl Ih* <[iioicd f’mni oflicial n‘ports. 

^ANn Ouim^ 'I'lir firs! iiictlmd will ol)vif)nsly give too law a 

” icsnll, l)(‘cunsc r:iin'gaug(^ stations are numerous in 

^ Mr. l/ill. Ma* diy districis of the iMeerut and Agra divisions, 

“ ,i„,[ /'ar l)(‘tw(‘cn in the rainy distriets of the 

Hciiarcs division ami tlu‘ nortli of Oudli. Tlie second 
miglil I)'* c\p(‘et<*d to give .a belter n^snlt, but, still 
tlren^ would 1)(‘ a large pr<.)bable eri’or owing to the 
vei'v uiie(|ual areas ot the districts. By tlie third 
iMcfliod lli(i doubt woubl b(‘ increase<l, b(a*aus<* tlie 
divi.-ioiis an* by no means (*fjiial in area, arnl the 
jiinnber of these units is niiieli smaller than that ot 
the districts. In tael, to obtain a <*orrect average for 
the whole pnoima*, tin* total area should be <livided 
into a, number oi‘ portions so small that the. rain-fall 
of each would be the same, in every part. The area 
of ea(!h small portion should then be inultipli(‘d by 
its rain-lall, and the sum of the products divided by 


the total area. To perform this operation would of 
course he practically impossible, but a close approxi- 
mation to the same result may bo obtained by adding 
together the averages for all th(^ (Mpial sections given 
in the table op page 5 (counting only such rect- 
angular sections or portions of ilte.^^e as arc contained 
within the provincial boundary), and dividing the 
sum by the nnniher of sections. The average for the 
plains districts, including the native territory of 
Kainpur, and such Native stat(*s in Buiidelkliand as 
are more or less completely surrounded by British 
territory, thus determined, is 87*8 inches. Another 
accurate method, the details of which an* given in the 
next table, consists in taking off from the map by 
m(*aiis of a planiiiioter the area of so much of each 
strip of country hounded by lines of equal rain-fall as 
lies within the pruvinee, multiplying the area of each 
strip by tlie aritbimdical in(‘aii of the figun;s attached 
to the two boundary line.s, and <lividing the sum of 
the products by the sum of the areas. 


]\Ikan' Uain-i all of tin*. Urovjnck as measured from the Rain-fall Mai*. 


Strip. 


I bub-r iiiclu s 
Kruni 2'} „ 


Over 


m 
I A 
:»() 


1 (» so iiiclich 

to ‘10 
u» I') „ 

t(» :>o „ 



i 

Area — s«iuare miles, | 

MeaiiUain-fall — indies. 

rrodaet. 



22 ' .') 

97,1 02 -.5 

- 

12,113 , 

27 ■ 3 

333,l(>7*5 

_ 

2(bfi48 

32- 3 

071,00()-() 

. 

21,701 

37 -.0 

810,037*5 

_ 

1 0.940 

42*:» 

847,832*5 

_ 

10,.373 

47 • 3 

493,002*5 


4,072 

r.7-.^. (?) 

208,040*0 



37*58 

3,527,172*5 


Tlie avcrag<* annual raiii-f'all of the whole proviuee, 
with the cxcoplinii (if t li<* 1 1 imala\ an di-tri<*t..s, deter- 
mimd in ibis wtiy is 87 ‘oS inelies — a result that 
a.'.;re»s very elo^'ely with the other. For the bill 
di>triets the «lala, are nnieli tn<> (bw to albu’d any 
legitimate, groiiml Ibr eou>trueliug an av<‘rage. L<'av- 
ing tliesi* out of aecouiil, we liiid that tin* 288 plains 
‘dalioiis wilbiii (be bounds of the pn*vine(‘ givt* a 
.‘im|Ie aseiaije of luilv 88*2 imlies, ami till's i<, ;i.s 
Wi* ba\e anticipated, a good deal less than tin* trm* 
a \ i ragi*. 

'I'be distriel and divisional avi'rages, calculated in 
llie ii.'ual way, are I lie Ibllowiiig ; — 



liieln’S. 

J ik-Ik'h. 

Saliar.iiipiir - 

- 4 1 Oi) 



Mi(/.all'ai'n:i:,';:ir 

- 29 ’90 



Me. rut 

25 01 



It.ilaml.slialir - 

- 25-01 



,\li;;:ilh 

- 24 -OS 

MiM-riit division (excluding 




Debra Dim) 

29*50 

bijnor - 

- 42’ 11 



Murialahad - 

- ;'.9’13 



Tarai - 

- 47*7S 



liareilly 

- 11-75 



biid.iun 

- 31-91 



Sleihjahaiipur 

- 31*. -00 

IbtbilkbaTid division (with 




the Tarai) 

•10 30 

Mai Ira 

- 24-30 



A:-.ra - 

- 25-42 



Miiiiipiiri 

- 31 -..5 



I'.iawali 

- 32-25 



laah 

- 29 -.37 



Farnkliabad 

- :!0'10 

Agra div k^^ion 

28 * 84 

.lal.iun 

- 30- IS 



.1 hall^i - 

- 34-47 



b:ilitj)ur 

- 3s-(;i 

.llniii'.i division 

<4-42 

(biwapi re 

31-17 



Kuti-bpiir 

- 34-02 



llamirpur 

- 32 -SO 



Haiula 

• 39-12 



Allahabad 

- 30-47 



.laiinpnr 

- 40*37 

Allahabad division 

.*45 -08 

Mirzapnr 

- 41- 05 



benares 

- 3S-5S 



(liuizipiir 

- 37 -00 



A/aini;aih - 

- 37-14 



liasii ' - 

- 45 •S3 



(loraklipur - 

- 44*02 

bennres divison - 

40*71 

Kheii - 

- 40*10 



iSinqair 

- 35-43 





Jiudies 


Judies. 

ll.inlol 

- 31- 04 

Sit.'ipur division 

- 37*72 

Bara IhuiKi - 

- 37*71 



bneUnow 

- 34-30 



I'nao 

- 3 1 - 93 

Lii(-kiio\v division - 

- 34*07 

Ihiliraieh 

- 15-11 



(londa 

- 42-70 



I’V/.abad 

- 3S-28 

I’v zabad division 

- 42-03 

i»ae Bareli - 

- 33-20 


Siilt.-inpur 

- :$9-ss 



1‘arlabgarh - 

- 31*22 

Ibic Itareli division 

- 35*77 

Mi :ni of (listriet'; 

- :i;V7.s 

Me.-m of (li\ isions 

- 35*90 


It happens tliat tin* divisions ami <listrl(‘ts of large, 
and .'^mall areas arc nearly eipially divided between 
the tlry timl wet portions of lliti provinet;. The 
averages calculated on the bases of the districts and 
the divisions respectively therefuiv agrees very closely 
when many years’ obsei vations an* taken into account, 
and (‘itlier result dillers from the true tiverage by less 
than two inclii's. It does not follow, however, that 
the mean of the district avi*rages for any single year 
will approach as closely to the truth, for it may happen 
that the majority of lla^ small ilistriets vvill he drier 
than usual, and most of the large districts wetter, or 
Vfn re raft. 

The chief rea.son why the district averages give a 
result considerably below that obtaiiu'd from the 
seetioms of (*qiml area is the fewness or the entire 
absence of gauges in the niiniest parts of tlie 
Mirzapnr, (lorakhpnr, and Hasti districts, .‘ind along 
the norih of Oudh. The lvaiii[>nr territory and 
jiortioiis of ('hirkhari and other native states in 
Bnnilelkhand have also bei'U ineinded in the equal 
soetions, hut the rain-fall of these dillers little frinii 
tin* average for the whole [irovinec. 

vSlCenON IT. — DlSTUlllUTION IN TIME. 

Rain-fall, like every otlicr atmospheric phenomenon, 
is .sulqeet to two periodic variations, depending on the 
varying inlluence of the sun’s heat, according to the 
different ways in Avhich tln^ portion of tlio earth’s 
surface under consideration is presented to the sun 
by the diurnal rotation and the annual revolution of 
the earth in its orbit, 

It may also be subject to a variation of long period, 
dependent upon a supposed inequality in the absolute 
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qiMintity of heat emitted from the sun at different 
times. Taking these three porio<is in order, the 
diurnal variation will he first considered. 

DIftr?tal Vin ifttion. — 'Hui <Iata avail.'dde for the 
determination of the' distribution of thi? rain-fall of 
the North-Western Provinces from lionr to hour are 
too few to admit of any very accural e ron(*lusi«>ns 
hein^ drawn from them. Durinj^ tin.' Ihree years 
lS7(i, 1377, and 187H, hourly meieorolo;^ical observa- 
tions W(‘ic taken on the 7(li, Mth, and 28lli of 
each rtionth at four stations — Poorkee, Ai^ra, Lucknow, 
and Allahabacl. The observations exl ended from mid- 


night to midnight each day. During the three years 
theuv wi'ie thus 141 observations taken at each station 
for each hour except midnigld. At this hour ‘J8S 
observations were taken. 

'I'iien were tlins 11, UH) observations aUog(‘lb<'r, 
and out of these rain was obsei’ved to l)e falling 17.1 
times. Dividing tin* numbers for midnight b\ iw(\ 
to nnike tlieni eonqKnabh* with the n‘st, we find that 
r.iiii was observed l.j.'i times luit of a total of Lk8« 1 
observatit>ns, or once in tliii jy tinu*s nearly. I'be 
distribnl ion ol* the rain-l’all ohsiu'val ions among the 
different lioiirs is shown in the folh»\\iiig table : - 


IloUIlLV Frkqukncv of Uaix-kall 


llol l{S. 


Sl:ilIoi!s. 


Ml.l- 

iiiiilit. 


Itoorkre - j 
A era - i 
Luck lieu - j 
Allaliiiliuil - 1 

Total - ! 


Station'^. 


1 


lioorkct' 

Lucknow •• 
Allahaba.i - 

'I’ot.il 


IS 


Noon. 

1) 

5 

a 


24 


1 A.M. 

2 \..M. 

a A.M. 

12 

12 

12 

a 

a 

a 

1 

4 

4 

S 

.'■> 

f, 

2H 

24 

2(1 

1 I'.M. 1 

j 2 r.M. 

a u.M. 

r> 

a 

4 

s 

r, 

7 

a 

2 

4 

.a 

a 

a 

V.) 

1 15 

18 


4 A.M. 


<; 


5 A.M. 


II 


2 1 


A M. : S a.M. 


1 I 
i 

(i 


24 


2<i 


1 

20 


{) A.M. 


10 V.M. 


I 


'1 

r> ! 4 

21 is 


ir«n US. 


4 r.M. 

.*> r.M. 

i‘t r.M. 

7 r.M. 

- 

it 

.{ 


ti 

.) 

i 2 



4 1 

1 « 

1 1 

4 

2 1 

1 ^ 

a * 

20 

|-^-i 

\ 



S e.M, 


If, 


10 


lo e.M, 


11 e.M. 


a 

1 

4 

la 


'Pin* hour at which rai is most iVecincnt appears 
lO l)e 4 a.m. 'Phis is very nearly tin* time of greatest 
mimidity of the air near the ground. 4'lie iiour of 
le.ast freipieiii rain-l'aH, however, oeeui s at H) p.m,, 
long after the drii’st time of tin* day, the latter falling 
in the afternoon .shoilly after the time of liighest 
L*mperattire. The hour of least I'reipient rain-lall 


in .'^rl}' <*oineides, howt'VcM*, with tiiat c>(’ least linmldily 
at the height oj' the eloiiil strainm. In tin* next, talde 
tin* distrihution <d’ cloud iVom hour to hotir is given, 
and it will be .'‘•een flnit there is a, gen(‘ral similarity 
betwo'cn the eloml sind rain-fall latdes, tbongb tlie 
r.‘iln-l’all i.s more Irt'ijnent in the early morning lionr.s 
than llie di.st i ibnl ion ol’ cloud wonlil le.'id us to iid’er. 


Houni V DisTHinrnoN of Cloud in TKNTUSoftbe Vj'II'.ij. Kxuvnsj: ol* Skv. 








11 OU KS. 






Stations.* 

Mid- 













night. 

1 A.M, 

2 A.M. 

a A.M. 

4 A.M. 

5 V.M. 

r, V.M. 

7 \.AI. 

S A.M. 

9 \.M. 

10 A.M. 

11 V,M. 

lioorkee 

a ■ 1 1 

a *20 

a • 22 

• 08 

3*09 

a'o.a 

a* 2 (» 

. 3*ao 

: 3*2.5 

1 

1 .'D.-tO 

3-44 

3*48 

Lm4<uo\v - 

2-47 

2 -ha 

2 -(IS 

2 • (19 

2-80 

3*2(1 

3-32 

3-4(1 

3-.-,0 

j a * 38 

3*. 'hi 

3*58 

Allaliabad - 

2 ■ 

2 *.54 

2*59 

2 • a.a 

2 • (10 

2 * 93 

3*3.5 

3-4(1 

' 3*29 


.•{•20 

3*32 

Mi^un - 

2 • 7 2 

2* 7st 

2 • sa 

2-77 

2'H.3 

3-07 

3 * 29 

3*41 

a -3.5 

a- 3.5 

a * 38 

3-4(1 

! 

8tati(;n.s. 

JIoi;ji.s. 

Noon. 

1 r.M. 

2 r.M. 

a r.M. 

4 r.Af. 

.I r.M. 

(j r.M. 

7 r.M. 

S r..M. 

9 1*.M, 

10 r.M. 

11 r.M. 


Hoorkee 

a • f,.5 

a -49 

a-77 

a*74 

aoi 

3*41 

3*33 

3*18 

3*or> 

3*07 

3*19 

3*12 

LucknoAV - 

a -73 

4 *09 

4- 13 

3-99 

3*94 

3*88 

3*70 

2-94 

2 -.52 

2*52 

2*4.5 

2*31 

Allahabad - 

3*4r> 

3 02 

a -07 

3*79 

3*74 

3*72 

3*fi9 

2*99 

2 - (12 

2*47 

2*ci; 

2*63 

Mean 

3G1 

3*70 

3-86 

3*84 

3*76 



3-67 

3* 37 

3 * 04 

2*73 

2*G9 

2-77 

2 ■ C9 


♦ Agra iii not Includ- d in this taMe because the observer there only estiinatcd the arnount of cloud vi.sibic iu the daytinie. 
Q 3387. 


CuAi*. I. Qr 

Noimi-\Yi 

I’uovixot 

AND Oinu 
4/r. U,ll 
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CONDITION OF THE COLxVTlir AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


iAP.I. Qn. 1. 
A I / 

ortii-Wehi 

OCDII. 

tliU. 

A 2 


Al only two ol’ t]i(' A^'fa unil Lucknow, 

was the raiu-Cnll in«‘a‘>iir»‘il Tnuji lioiii' !<> hour. '1 ho 
niiiiii^or of (.)h.^^‘^\ ,'iiioiis was iiiuch ln.> vmiiU fo yiohl 
a moan (hr radi Imnr Ir.-c IVom <-oMhi(h*ral)lo in-o;,ni- 
la/itir--, Imt Iiy to^clhor tin- ol>si.'i'\'.*ition^ of 

.several hours I lie re'^iills are remlered more uniform. 
'J'hii - .')li ])er eejii. ol' I lie lulal rain was colleelul 
heiweeii mlhiii'jlit ami h a.in. ; iJo ]m‘I’ (-(’ nt. lietweeii 
f) a.m. ami noon ; ‘JS per ei iil. nelwei-ii noon ami 
C [».m. ; ami only ."i per eeiif. iH.-hveeii (i p.iii. ami 
mmM nielli. 

'file piaetical eonehr''ion lo l)e IVoiil iIiom; 

ie>iills is that where a raiii-;^auLre i-, reail only once a 
(lay, ihe lioiir tiiat will l>e tiio.-l eonvenient, !<» the 
oh.*'(*rver, ami at the siiiie time will "ivr‘ ihe day’s 
niiii-iall with the lea^t error, i . C ]».m. 'I’his has for 
soimt years heeii lli«‘ liour pre'^ei’ihed for read imt; the 
rrdn-;^an;i:<* at the imMeoi olo;;i(*al observ.alories, mid I 
heli(‘ve it has hei'ii L'ciierally adopted Tor the di.'^lriet 
tnaULTes sima* tin* lieiiinniriLT of the pi'»‘sent year ( 1S711). 
Ih-evioiisly thei'e was no i^oaieral rule as to the hour 
Jil which the rain was lo he measured, Iho-t* la iisf 
ran;^ino (‘roiu ti a.m. to 7 p.m. 

.'imHUil \ inintian . — A I'eierenei* lo the. lieures lor 
the mean raindall of each nionl)i will show tlial lh(‘ 
month ot‘ least rain nearly everywhere is Novmnher. 
At the nufpnity oI‘ the station.-, this month has lua n 
without lain ever since IStit or (in Ondh) IStiS. 
I)eeend)er is al.so a moiilli cd' wrv seaiily rain, Imt 
towards the end ol the year the showers, u.'.nally 
known as I in; *“ ( 'lirisi mas )-aiiis/’ Iw l* in to fall. Tln‘ 
willin' rains eoiilinm* lo fall al inleivals tin (m_i4,liont 
Januais, Fehrnarv, ami March, altainlni^ their nia\i- 
mnm in daiiuary at. imel of tin* -lations in ihe-c* 
provimtes, in h'ehruaiy al a lew of lh(‘ tiorl Ii-wesln'ii 
.'^l.alioiis on (he plains and in Knmaun, and in Maieh 
aloni;' the north-western IVonlieramI in tin* Himalaya 
iioi'th <d’ the Fniijah. A second minimum ol‘ rain-lidi 
is I'eaidied in Apiil, (his month l»('int: nnirly as rain- 
le '.s as Noveinbi'r al mo-l places on tin* jdaim. I be 
raiii-rall ol Ihe latlei' hiiH' (.d Maioh and (ho whole (*r 


April and May falls eliiefly in thunderslorm.s, or at 
the end of Ihe dnslstorrn.s that are fre.<)iuent in tln?si; 
months. In Alareh and April the. precipitation 
.aeeonipanyin^; tlanider,st()nn.s often takes the form 
of hail. 

'I'lu^ first half of dime is usually ii dry period, 
hidkeii only liy occasional thiimhastorms, hut hetweeu 
the middle ami the (lid of the month the heavy 
rains ol' the summer monsoon commcnec. ddu'se are 
hca.\icst ill duly, usually about the end of the month, 
d’hev gradually decrease in fre^m.mcy and amount 
during August and September, and linally cease near 
tin* mid of that month, or in the first week of 
t lelolier. 

At the time of hea\ iest rain in .fnly it freqnmilly 
rains more or li'ss (‘W'l v day lor tmi days or a foi tiiiglit, 
hilt iti August jiml S('|)teniber llie “breaks in llie 
rains ” become more minierons and last longer tintil 
tin? mid of (lie rainy season is reaeh.eil. 

d'hc two minima in November ami April serve to 
tlixide the rain-fall of the year into two distinet 
s(‘asumil 1‘alls. The wintm* rains extend from Novem- 
ber to A])ril iiielnsivi', ami liavi^ (heir iiia.ximnm in 
danuary or Id'hi iiary. 'fin* siiiiiiiiei' rain falls dining 
llu‘ remaining months and attains its maximum in 
duly. For the ])iirp< i.-es ul agi’ieiiltiin', it is ii(*cessai N , 
however, le di-liugulsh h(.‘twei.'M ilit' winter lains 
propm', which tall in llie I'iuir months Novemher, 
1 )e(.*mnl)m', fl;iiiuarv, and I-’cliniaiy, ami the show'm’s 
that fall during tin; Ihumlerstoriiis id' Alareli am! 
Ajuil. 'file loniu'r are usually hem'lieial to ihe 
crops, whilst the lattei- ar»? injurious. In drawing 
the maps l•epre^<‘ll(iug tin* distrihiitioii of tin* raiii- 
lall of the dili'ereiit. st-ar-ons, the “winter rain" has 
lieeii takmi to iiielmle niily that, whieli i’alls iVoin 
Novmnher to February ; the rain of Mareli and Apiil, 
together w'ilh that, of May, has been e:illed “ hol- 
wealhi-r rain," and that of the live months, rlnne to 
()etolM*r, has hei'ii called tin; “monsoon rain." 

'l'h(' ridatise luimidilv «tf the air near the ground 
has .also two maxima ami two minima each yi'ar, 
eorr(‘spujidiiig lo Ihe maxima jiiid minima of I'ain. 


Mkan .MoNniLV Hi .'MIDI I IKS in Pi.k-ckvi aoks of S attk \' i io\. 


Stations. 

t 

T ii 

d 




d. 

Pi 

■j 


ti' 

D 

j 

w 

o 

o 

B 

c 

i) 

rO 

('liakrata 

s-a 

r.t 

r,.'? 

.. 


/jO 

G 7 

yi 

<12 

84 

01 

.40 

4 H 

Kaiiilvtu't 

7 

af, 

.■)! 

47 

as 

4 S 

G 1 

S 2 

s:i 

70 

4 .') 

40 

.41 

Drlll.l 

In 

r.s 

! all 

IS 

.Ts 

.as 

1 1 

7 y 

81 

74 

40 

40 

.40 

b’oerkce - - - 

in 

i ti l» j 


al 

! 

.‘a; 

i •>! 

7 G 

71 ’) 

73 

G 1 

47 

0.4 

Mecnit 


.'iO 

1 ' 1 -' 

14 

i 


1 

70 

71 

OG 

42 

48 

40 

IJaivilly 

\i - in 

‘ <• 1 ; 

1 . 1 .) 

n; 

j ;tii 

.47 

; :>:i 

7 a : 

7 *) 

72 

4 S 

51 

4 S 

Agra- 

'.1 10 


tr 

40 

2 s 


1 47 

OS 

72 

oy 

48 

42 

42 

liiu'Unow 

to 

.''>s * 

jy 

AT 

ao ! 

.aG 

.VI 

74 ! 

70 

73 

40 

40 

.44 

Doralvlipur 

a - in 


Tj'J 

;o 

41 

.01 

G 7 

78 

81 

77 

01 

41 

4 !) 

.tli;in.si “ - . - 

10 

1 47 

ay 

:\:i 

24 

27 i 

41 ’. 

70 1 

70 

1)7 

13 

3.4 

4 ;; 

Allahal>ad 

0 - 1 ) 

i CO , 

al 

40 

o.» 

.47 


7 .'i 

70 

7 f. 

GO 

43 

4 y 

lb‘iiur«‘s 

s— y 

; i;;» 

a 7 

l.‘. 

;jy 

41 

Go 

81 

82 

80 

67 

03 

00 


T his di‘-trilnil ion ol atiiiospherie loitnidity is eicarly 
the I'lfeet rather than the eau.se of the rain disirilm- 
tion, beeau'-i* it is least in Ai'iil before the ciiiiy 
season propia', and there is (Uily a secoud.-.i') minii.uin 
in Novmnbi r, wliermi'^ the rain-full is every wiu'ix less 
in NoNembri' than in .April. T he excess ol hnmhiity 
in November as eonipan-d with April U doubtless 
caused partly by tlu' greater eva[»onition from the 
groiunl in the former luonlh, and juirily by the 


very liigli temperatnro of April, which reiiiler.s llm 
air e.apahlo of retaining in the gasi^ous form a 
mucli larger proportion of moistine than it actually 

jiosse.s.^es, 

TTie di.stributiou of cloud obsoivial nl the meteoro- 
logical station.s of the North-VVivstern Provinces 
aceord.s perfectly with (hat of raiii-lall. as miglit, 
indeed, liavi: been expected. 
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Mka\ Moxtrly Dt?trii!i.:tton <»f ( i.orn in Tf.vi'Hs of tlio wliolo Kxrvxsr,. 



Stations. 


i 

cl 

> 

<v 



1 






u 















U 

J: 





* ^ 

n 




r:! 




h 

K 

'o 

V 

a 

■'-I 

w 









P; 


4 
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"Hir iijrlirc's for llir* dilfoi'oni slalioiis in fliis dihlc, 
.‘ii’f (lot thiilv coiniwirMLlo, >in(*c in <-loii(l o1 iiniitit>ns 
;i i^ooil «lc:il so(‘nis to di'prnd oil tlio idiu^vnoracv of 
ll)<‘ ol)<orver. 'I'lni'^ lln' liii'nros loi- ( lornklijMir ar«‘ 
imicli loo low in romjun'ison witli tin- ollicis, anil llio-i* 
Tor Allaliabad [x'rliaps a lilllo too lii^li. 

'rill' inaj) allowing' (lio (li'^li‘ilmiioii of Iho wiiilor 
I'ain ovci’ I lie jirovinciN inilicatcs tin' ol' rain 

at tins -I'aMMi towaids lla* nort li 'I'inis tin* 
liiifs of }. 'k and 2 inclio> wintoi’ rain-fall, wliicli 
cro.-'S till' plains ol’ tlir Pnnjali at a coinNldoiaMo 
di-lanoo from tho hill-’, apjn’oacli ncaror an<l noari-r 
to tho 1 liiiiala} ;! a-' ihoy pa,-s oasl u ai ds throiioh tho 
Doah, K’oliilkhaiid, and Ondli, nnlil in tho north ol’ 
Ih'hai' lho\ all oiitoi’ or touch tho nioiintain /one. 
'I'ho di.'lriots with loa'-t. lain in winter an* Ap:ra, 
rialaiin, and flh;in-i, with tho adji lini w;' jiortioi.' <•!’ 
the (Iwalior torriloiy. in llii> ro-pe<t. tho vnnili- 
wo^toi n pari of tlio-o pro\ iiioe; re-einhlos Malwa. and 
fh(‘ on-al'M' |tai’t ol tho Ihnnhay rrosidonoy. 

'IliR rain of March, April, and May^ is i!'rontor at 
■ill till' lliinalavaii stations than tlnil of tho wiiPer 
loonllis Noveiiihor, I)eoeiiiher, daiina aiid I'l'la iiar>', 
whereas on tin* plains it is a eijod deal le.ss. ( )n tho. 
plains the, rain of tln‘'^(^ throe months, which falls 
chiotl)^ in May, \arios from over throe inolios in 
noi'ih liehar to loss than an inch in Uiindelkliand. 
'I’Ik* re;^ion of least raiii-rall in iho.-e months includes 
the whole ol' 1 jiindelk haf'd, (lie Allahahad divi'i'Ui, 
and t’.vo or threi* of t he soul hern ilistiicts of ()udh. 
'I'lio Alay shower^, whii h in Ih hai’ may he <'on>idere«| 
a leenlarly reimrririe peiiodical jihenomonon, :uo 
only felt as such in the ’'oj | li-,.;i^(f.|-n diviriets of 
those provinces and in parts of Mir/apiir. kil.sowhoro 
the raiii-lidl of Altiv is continod to local slioAyoi’S 
<• 1 cc( )m I >n ny i 1 1 m n d o rs t ori n s . 


'I'lie monsoon rains, uhioh constitnli* nine-ii'iiths 
ol the a\eraae anmiai fall, are \ory similai’ in di-ti i- 
hiilion to the. total rain-l’al! ot the M*ar. 

fit (fnhiriftf (if ili( Scdsans. in - Not liin:', can 

hotter illii-trate the moat ropiilarit y of all the elements 
ol* moteoroloeicjil oh.-oryalions in India than the .-mall 
\ ariahility of the dales of the hoyiniiiny and end of 
the i;iiny seasem. 'I'lins, at I’omhay, in throe \a'ars 
out of four, the moi'vnoii r.aiiis coinmoiice on the 4iU 
or oth of flniie, and wlicii they are a ^\oek later than 
n-nal, a- they wore in 1S7S. all -oi ls of dii o otha-ts 
ail' i \p»*ct(Ml 1«» lothny. riie farther any pfu’o is I’rom 
tlfcoa-t tin* less liki'ly are the nioi.-f wimfs to roach 
it (‘\ery \car ahoni tin* same time, hiil o\i*n in lln^ 
Noil!'- v’fi'Siorn ri’o\inoe'. the iinifo/m sojpioncc* of 
(ho .^ea--ons is \ory ,-trikiny, 

'Thus till* winter iain-> eommoiieo on the ayorjn'o 
ahoiit (he Ittjnd of l)e<*emlier in the nortli-weslorn 
district.:, and a da^ or two later in the .-out h-oasti* rn; 
h<‘no<' ihoir n.-nal nann*. “ the ('hri Imas rains.’’ 'rho 
‘greatest oh.cr\c<l \aiiations from this date during 
It) yoais were :^() days hefnie anil 17 days after (he 
moan. 'The odds are exactly eyon that in any 
uivon year these rains will commence hol\ve<ai ihct 
‘_'t)th Pc’comher and the end of the month. 

i lie dates ot the, hopinninp and end of tin* siimmor 
monsoon :iro u;i\oii in (lie next tahh'. In Kntnaim 
and ( »oi akhpnr the rain:; he _• in l arliosl, and in three 
days lln-y extend o\er llie 'wlnde, pro\ince. Ihit 
allhoiiyh there is a, L;r(‘;il di'al ol uniformity in (lie 
a,\eia; e t!al<‘-', iiotMiiy like a reoiilar march of iIk; 
jnmi-oon from one end ol‘ the proyinco to the othe?*, 
can ho oh.-eryod in any sinLdc year. 'I'ho summer 
Jains ee:wo lir-t in tlu* I’lmjah Jind the north-wesnan 
dl.-ti’lj*!- <»1 these provinces, am! continue Ionised in 
(In* most ea.stcily di.-lricl., (iha/i/njr. 


I)ati:.s of tho COMMi: \ ci:mt:nt and (d.osi: of tin* Monsoox Kxfn.s, froni the ( )nsi:i;\’ \ rroxs of (d Voars, 
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(Jorakhpur 
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anth Afay 
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f.lh „ 
4th „ 
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1st „ 
till „ 
.‘tnl „ 
.'Jnl „ 
1st „ 

,, 
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' nfemher 
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•'’•nl „ j -•■la 

‘.Mil ,, j j'.ali 

liStli .him* : L*.' til ,, 

intli July I LU’ilh ., 

.Sth ,, I 271 h 

2lJlh June ; l.si (>ctuln-*r 
J.sl July j .'mill Scptenjfc-r 
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l.Mh 
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I ith 
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l.'3th 
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1 lull ( Jetoher. 
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I Mth 
hith 
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I Mth 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Ua^.I. Qn. 1. Tho oxlromr v.ariulioii of tlie dale of commence men t 
1 — on the avonijt'o of tlic 11 districts von in the table 

C^tii-Wkbt {.xjiolly a inontli, mikI tlio variation of tlio daft? of 
Snd Oumo tf»(‘ cossaliori of the rain is just the same, 'flie tabh; 

^ ’ shows that th(* usual ruh' rogardin.t' the duration of 

.Mr.IIilL the monsoon rains, viz., that they commence in tlie 

j'— middle of rliinc, and last to the end of Sept<*rnber, is 

" Vei'V close to tin* tl’utlu 

('tnis(s o/’ the <ihs( rvvd Distribution in I'imr. — At 
the eml oi' October and lhrou;^diout November the 
atmosphere over Northei n India is more nearly in a 
state of statical {'(juili])rium th/m at any other time* 
(if the ye/ir. Very li"ht winds or calms pri'vail over 
the whoki area in Noveanber. 'riu* tluctualions ol 
jucssur(‘ ar(‘ confined to tlio d/iily barometrh; li<le.s, 
and /i succession 4»f slow puls/ifions of very small 
amjilitude with /i ])eriod <if t(Mi d/iy.s or a fortnight. 
Simil/ir conditions obtain in December, but in that 
nuuith the wind ^•elocilv bc(‘omes L^rc/dcr, /md the 
4’impliludi* of (he b:n’<imcli‘ic (»scill;itIons .also incrc/iscs. 
'Towaiwls the end of the imiuth “ the baromet(‘r f/dls 
for sc\er;d days, c/istcrly winds set in over the 
“ (ianiiclic v.alh'v, thus rever.^^in'^ tla* noijnal dircc- 
“ ti4in (.f the lower /itmosphcric current ; clouds (orin, 
‘* Jiml r.ain bc;i;ins to (all, jj;<MH'r;dly commencing; in 
“ the Punjab, and extcndini^ ea^tw/u’d oxer the North- 
“ We.^’tcrn Proxiiiecs, and occ.asionally ov(*r Hehar, 
“ llcmjTi'd, /iiid even J^s.•^!\m. 'I'ln* ex jilaiiation .appears 
simjilc. It luis been pointed out lli/tt the impor- 
“ t/mt Jiir inovenu’iils at this time aia* not. horizont/il, 
but ver(ic;il. d'he fall of (hc‘ liaromcl(*r t)recedinj; 

' ‘‘ lh(' settinj^ in of lhi‘ easterly winds and the r/dn- 

“ tall aii|>(*ars !(» indie, ate an /is(!en.^ion/d nio\ement of 
“ tlu’ Jilmosphere .troin;^; on over ;i p.art or (h(‘ whole 
“ of Northern liidi/i. 'I'he jiscensi(uuil movement is, 
“ in tli(‘ umjoritY of eases, iho iudispensaiih' (amdilion 
“ Ibr I lie form.ation of cloud /md for r/iin pnaapit.ation. 
‘‘ 'riiis is followed by indr.auglit, Avhleh t.akes m,ainly 
“ the form of jin easterly current up tin' (ilan;»’otic 
v, alley. I lenee, ae(a)r(ruiLr to lliis view, lh(3 e/istcady 

“ wimls are /i fnM|uent .aeeomp/iuiment, /md llicrefore 
“ ail occjisiomd iiidie/itiou, but tlu'y are not the eansi* 
“ of tlie cold weallier rains, neither do llo'y biin;i; 
“ them. 'I’liese r/iiiis Jin' .almost (‘iitirely dm' to the 
“ iuoi>liire liroii^ht up by (he upper .south-xvesi <an- 
“ rent, the I'eviase of the norlh-('a''( trade wiml, 
“ which is Ihe (‘haraelerislii; wind of tlu' lower .'^trata 
•* of the cold season in Sontherji Asia and tin' adjacent 
“ jeas.”* 

It w.as fmanei’ly snpposial that thi' winter rains 
were simplx the etlia t of Ihe low teniper.atnre of tla' 
winter months, wluaahy a portion of the anue<ms 
vsi])onr jibvays present in the air was eondeiistd. 
’This view however, inconsistent with tlie tact 

flui! in the Xortli>\Vest I’linj/il), h(‘rc ihesi* rjiins jin' 
heji\’ie>t, (lie umntli in wldeli tlie precipitation i.-> 
il^re.alesl. is i\I.ar<h, wliereas the coldest month is 
.l/mii/iry. In :i >e/ir wlieii these rain.s jiix' lieax y in 
J.aiiu/iry, Jis in ISTT, there is also ji well-marked 
iiieri'ase in the ju'es.^un* ol' silinosplierie vapour in 
flaiiiKii v as eomp/ired with ilie montli.s before vad 
alter, ,alllioii;^li tin' loxv temperatiee of tin* month 
Would hv itself lend to diminish the pressuia' of 
xapmir. 'flii.^' may Ix' illr.dr/ihal b) the followini^ 
1:ibl(', wliich iLiives the v.iponr tension for Miree winter 
months ( f lS7t)-77 /it -0 [il/na’S in N'orth India. The 
increase in flaniuirv 1877 was very well seen !is fai 
down as bower Ben^/il, Imt on the ea.stern side; e.f tlu. 
Day il was not percept ihh'. 

* This ueooiint ef the origin ef tlu* wiutci oiiiiS, the 
rational I have \et seen, I have taken the hluTiy cf T«'prv».(u' in" 
from Mr. K.lii>rs rejiovt on tin- meteorology of India for 18V7. 
It seenis prohable, hoxvevi-r, that the l asterW winds in the valley 
of the (laiiges xvlheli ueeoinpany these rains may not be altog('- 
tlier th(‘ etfect of the rains, hut partly also their cause, and may 
be <’oniiected witli a eonsiderahle ehange in llu* direction of the 
npjxr current, indicated hy die wiud-diiectl<^» .s at Cliakrala 
during the winter months, viz., in November. S.W. by S. ; in 
December, S.S.W.; in January, 8.1v by S.; in Febniarj, S.E. 
i by E.; in March, S.S.E.; and in April, S.W. by W. 


Increask of Vapour Tension in North India 
in January 1877. 
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- 
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- 
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*.3.34 
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- 
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•320 

•203 
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- 
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.Ilelnsi 

- 

•21.'» 
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•2.) 7 

AllahalKul 

- 

• i:{ 

•-I27 

•310 
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- 

•:iu!) 1 

• 3SS 
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llazaribagli 

^ 1 

■ 

•311 

•27o 

( bitlagiuig - 

i 

" 1 

* 1 ■ > 7 

•'l.V.l 
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'Pin* (.‘xcess ifi flammry 1877 w/is no donht. pjully 
pt'rluips chi('lly, jin (dfeet of tlm evaporation of the 
he/ny r/iin of tlial moiilli ; but. it w/is not .•iltogjelher 
due (o tbi.s, becaiiMi the oiig;imil obsi rx ;il ions, from 
whieli tlio me/ins in the lalile h/ivt' been e/ilciihiled, 
show a (iistiiiel imu’case in the projiorlion of vapour 
jKTonipnnying ihe. ejisterly xvind wliieli set in two 
days iiefore the r.iin eommenced in (he North- We, -tern 
lVo\ in CCS. 

Siiiei* llie.si' j‘jiins, ;ieeoni])ain\.Ml or pri'ceded hy moist 
.‘•onlh-i'/isterly wind, hi'^in first in tin* Pmij/ib, whilst in 
ihee/istein di.stiieis of the Nkirili- Wk'Slerii Ih'oviiiees 
and in Belinr dry Axinds from (In’ opposite (piarter iii’e 
bloxvin;^, it would 1 m‘ diirienlt t(. ju'count i'or tlieir 
fonnalion were It not Kuoxvn (li/it ;in upper current 
from the south or sonth-we.-l nejuly jilxvjiys hloxx.s in 
oppesilion to the tr/nU'. wind of the north hemisphere, 
and that in sublropie/il ri\ii:ion.s lids d(‘.se('iids and In/- 
eonn.'s a surface, xviinl. As a eiirreiit of air is ('(joled 
on ase.endiii”’, it is hcjited bx deseeinling and beint;' 
C()m]»re.ss(‘d. ('oiise(|uenlly the moist euri-enl from 
the (Mpiator doe.s not usually jua'clpitati' its v;»pour in 
the region of its descent nnles.s ilnue is some, indo- 
pendent cause of cold at xvork, A<‘Cordiiigly we 
lind that in tin* siiblro}>ie;il zones of holh h(.*mis])li(.'n's, 
oiit.side tin' region of the monsoons, as, for ex;imple, 
in Afgluinistjin, Dersi/i, Asia Minor, the Alediteri juiean 
coast region, C'/difoniia, tin* (’ape*, of (lood Hope, jind 
Sonlli Aiislr/ilia, niin is /ilnuist eiitiri*ly eontined to 
the winter months. Then* '(‘an he litth^ doubt that 
lh(‘ winter Jiiin of North Indi/i is only a part of tlu* 
same gi'iieral phenomenon. 

If this l)(; the e/is(', tln^ easU'ily or soulli-easlerly 
winds of the (langelie valley, that ])re(:e(le or aceoni- 
pnny the winter i-ains, xvouhl In* explained, as, in part 
at h.’ast, duo to the des(‘('iit of /i brnfleh of the eipuito- 
rial current in a legion lying to the south of the. 
(Janges; its sub.Mi'ciiieiit nurtlixviird movement being 
modilied by the din'<‘(ioii c.f the mountain range, '.riie 
upward detk’etion of this current "wlicre. it strikes 
against the mountains of the north-west runjab would 
.sul!i'^*e <0 .start the prccipit/ition ; and, as has hei'ii 
alr(‘ady shown, the rain-tall xvheii once commenced 
will tend U) pi rpelnnte itself. The intlnciice of tlie 
(•(piatorial cniTCut thu.- emitinues to he felt in tluj 
(’Xtrcine north-west, where the rains are heaviest 
down to tlu* end of Alarch or April. Over India 
prujier tho noi*lh-xv(‘st winds of the hot .season are by 
that time blowing in full .strength ; .and tlie upp(*r 
current only shows ilsi'lf now uml then in the Ibrin of 
streaks of cloud drifting from the south-west, or in 
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tbo rain or liail that falls durini^ a ihundorstorm. la 
(he hot srason ihe roj^noii of the <h‘sc‘(‘nr, iA' tiu' upper 
eurrciit lia> prol.'ahly ti-jivcllol far to the north or 
iiorth-’Wi'st of the Indian aroa. 

As the tomjKM'atme rist‘s in Alareh and April hot 
jioi1h-we>terIy winds ])hov down tlu* v alloy of the 
flaiiLn'S with iueroa>in;:' Vidoeilv. 'I'liese aro, lu>wi‘ver, 
only day wiinls, hlowino most stron^^lv in the <*arly 
hours of th(‘ uflernooii ainl dying' away al»ont sniiMa. 
During tho months eharaelerised hy these liot winds 
the haU)niot(*r lalls steadily over India, and tlie 
deen-ase of pressure is greatest in the Ihinjal) and 
Kajputaiia whence the winds hhnv. At lasi tlie usual 
relation between pressnix* and wind direi'tion iK-eomes 
reversed, and the winds for some time lilow a])parentlv 
baan places wlna'i* tin* pressure is low to pl.-u'es where 
it is higher. 

In the eohl weather months the ])arom(‘t(“r stamls 
higliosl in tlu' Ihinjah, ami th(' ])r(‘>sure deert'.asos 
iiniloi'iniy southwai'ds to the neighhoni'lu>od of the 
(Mpiator. During the hot. weather tlie |)ressur»' falls 
more rapidly in tie* intei'ior of Northern Imlia. lliaii 
n\(‘r the Day of Dengal and th(‘ Arahian Sea ; thus in 
A|)rll tlua’e is a rid^e ol‘ high pressure slretehing 
across the Southern India and tlu' Day, from whi<*h 
lh(‘ north-east monsoon continues to blow on ime side, 
and M*utlierly sea winds, which hi ing rrcMpienI show<'rs 
to the coa.'-ts of Dmigal and ()i'issa, on tin* other. 

As the ^^'ason advanees tliesc sea winds incr<‘ase in 
sirenglh, and tin' ihlge of high pressure moves south- 
ward, blit the wind' are still confined to the lowm- 
strata of the at ni<»spheie tiidy. At last, .‘iIkmiI the 
middle of May, tlie high pii'-siire of the centre oF the 
hay i‘/ti‘i’ats to the c(|naloi' and disappeai's; there is 
till'll :i iieaily nnifonii slopi' of prc'-sure oi‘ “ baric 
gradient" extending IVoin the fropie ('f ( 'aprii'orn to 
(he 1 1 iiiia];!> a. 'fid-; sets in nn.'tion fowaiiD Southern 
Asia a. Inoad ami veiy deep eiirreiif of the almo^- 
phere, ^\hi(d), hloning o\er an iiiimeii-'e ar<‘a of warm 
sea, airi\es sahii’ated \s'itli moisture.* Along (he 
AM'-t coast < r India it ajtj'ears as a wi'slerly or soulh- 
weslerl\ w ind (owiinr to the deth'clioii caused h^Mhe 
eai'lli’s roialion), at the hen'’ of tin* Day of (ieiigal its 
dlreclion is nearly due sonlli, and in the valley of the 
flanges il is sonth-easlerly 01 * easterly, whil(‘ in the 
iioi'lli ol' (he Diiiijah il is often norl!. eastei*ly. 'I'Im* 
moviMiieiil of till' wind of the siiniiiiei' monsoon is 
ihereldi'c eyelonic or roialorv round the region ol’ 
greatt .-t heat at the end of ,Jiiiie <u' bi'ginning oF Jnlv ; 
hilt the westei ly winds whii h blow ai'l'o.'S Soiilheni 
India, in what may he called ihe normal course oF (he 
monsoon, are Tuueli more pou erfiil t ban thos.. which 
blow ii|) the valley of tlie (Jaiiges fiom the east, 
'fliese easterly winds, though all impertaiil to llie 
North-Weslern Drovinoes, Debar, and (he eastern 
half of the Piinjal), are in f t only a minor eddv in 
lh(‘ great soMth-weslerly eiirreiil lhai si-fs iu towards 
Southern Asia iiillie siimiiier nionlhs ; and being only 
a minor Feature of the general inovemeiit, they are 
very liable to !»(> distiirhed by small ami apparently 
((iiiti' iusigiiilieant varialions in llm di^trihiition of 
baioiiiei lie pre.ssiiro, 

'I'he monsoon rains I'oniiiieiiee in the i.‘\lremc south 
oF India, Ceylon, and Ibirmah in the last week of 
May. 'riiey advaiic'* rapidly along the coast, and 
reaeli Domliay in the first and (Ailcntta in the second 
week o( tliuie Though the advance is pietiy uniFe,rin 
along the <*oas(, it i.', by no means so in the inlerioT* of 
I’pper India, 'fhe temperature of this region Ireing 
much higlier than that of the Day of Deiignl, tin? sen 
w’ind advancing inhiiid will for that very reason 
bceomi' drier, and may eont.i line to blow for days or 
even weeks hcFoi e an atmospheriedistui hanee sutrieieiit 
to cause general rain-fall is set up. Jn Thi< Avay the 
approach of tlie rains is hendded hy a sndden and 
great inercjiM* of the projioitioji of aijueons va[u)ur in 
the air, .sometimes a w'eek or more before the rain 
begins, and even before tlie direction of the wind at 

* This iiccoiuit of the transition from the N.E. to the S.W, 
monsoon is substantially the same as that given in the Nb-teoro- 
logical Ib port for 1877 by Mr. Eliot. 


the surface of the ground give.s any indication of its 
approach. 

At last some <*ause. perhaps .slight ami apparently 
accidental, sets ;i jioriioii of the air in upward inniiim 
and rain commences. It. h;is ahi'ady bt'Cii shown how 
the fail Diiee eomiiieneed tends to perpetuate and feed 
itM‘lf hy selling free latent luat ami ev[)amling the 
air, tlius ju'odneing a further upward movement and 
the iiulraiighl of mon* iimisl aii'. 

Jn lliis way rain e(tnt limes to Fall at fi’e(pi<‘iit 
intervals over f’j»per Imli;i until the time of tin* 
autumn.il etpiiimx, when the rapid retreat ttf llu' siin 
to the j-oiitlloF the eipiator prtKllli'i's a g«'iiei;il lowi’l'ing 
of l!u‘ temperature and a we.‘ikeniiig c*l' (he monsoon 
cnrii iU, whii*h gradiiallv dies away ahoiil ihe end of 
Septenihcr. Dv the middle ol‘ ( )e(i«I uu* (he rains have 
usually ceased, and the srasiUi «)!' elr;ir skies, nniFerni 
j)re-Mir«‘, and feel)h' iiorlh-westcrly winds has come 
ronml ag.-dn. 

Monfltl// h'l'ciiui HVji llailstanns. — In eemiexinii 

with the moiitlily disirihniion oF rain-fall if iiiav he 
well ie slate what is kimwii oF the I'elativi'. 1 rei|iiciiev 
of haiUlonUs .it diliereiil seasons of the year. A 
kiiowledgi' of ilic ilisii iliiitioii of these, slorms holh in 
time and in ^jiaee is of Mieli immeiisi* imporlaiwe to 
agrienltiire in lids eoiinliy that it mighl he ihoaghl. 
the o(‘eiii reiie(‘ of each sloriii would lie e.'ii'efully noted 
ill the weekly lain returns fiiriiisheil hy the distriel, 
ollieers. .\s a nialter of faet this has very seldom 
been iloiie, however, the edliimii of llie rain-Iall forms 
bemled “Reinaiks" li;i\ii'g been lor many \ears 
nsnally oee.ipied Uy the ;nrorin.‘M ion dial the wind 
during die week w;:s “ea'terly and weslei ly " and the 
weadicr “eloiily .and char." Of late the latter 
I'einark ii:is Fallen int<i ihe di.-iise it mi'i'ileii. During 
the years ISTo-TT., Dr. Donaviaol’ laieknow received 
iiiFeiiiiatioii oF nearly ever\ hailslonii oh^ervetl in the 
pro\ inee ol* ( hnih, ;ind pnltli.-.hrd dn* same in a, lahiilar 
Form in dm .animal I'eporls oflhe laiel-.imw ( )leerv .'it«)ry. 
rroin his lalde,-, emnlhiied with the Few nolii'cs of 
hailstorms in lh(‘ n porls o! the Do.inl of Iveveniie, 
ami with ocea.-ioiial ui'llees oF yurli storms during 
1S7.S fni'iiished hy tin* clisliiel. ol’ieer.', (lie I'ollowiiig 
/ rnres are i dum. T hey givi} m arly all the available 
inFonnalion on die siihji'i.'t ; — 


Mouth. 

NiiiiiIk r el .Slenii 

January 

- 10 

Felaieii'v - 

- II 

March 

- IS 

April 

ft 

.May 

1 

June 

0 

July 

1) 

Aiigimt 

0 

Si’pleniher 

0 

Oetoljir 

- J 

Nitvemlier 

0 

1 b'C/'Mlher 

t) 


T'lie month of gre.atesi fi'r‘(|ii( ney is Marc h, ;i.ml die. 
four month ■ of llie rainy season .bnie, duly, Aimiisl, 
Mild Septi'uibi'r, a- well as die drv months, November 
jim.t I )ee(;mbii', appear to be free liom hail. In .May 
and OelobcT tiiese storms are very iimisii.al, the. only 
ones recorded having oeeiirred in Oelober IS77, and 
Mav and IS'/H; i hese months lieiiig'* all eliarae- 

teri-ed by very c-xlram’dimiry alniosph( lie. eomlitions 
in Northern imlia. ’I'lie llgurer, so f’ar as they go, 
agn'c'* I'aii ly wit h a labhr ol* the relative i’reipieiiey of 
liailstorms at diflereiil seasons, published t)y Dr. IhiisI 
in the JJrilish Assoi iatioii Kepori for iSd.’i. Dr. Dnist’s 
table includes ol>-erv at ion> from all the. provinces of 
lndi;i. It. shows dial hail is most frecpient in Fehniary, 
Mareli, hu\ .April, ami very rare in dm remaining 
moudis, especially during the rainy season. 

'IJie hailstfines wdiieh fall in May in tln'.se provinee.s 
seejii to he tlislingiiishiible hy tlieir immense size. On 
the Util of May 1800 a hailstorm oeenriaal at Naiiil 
Tal in whiidi many stone, s of f>, 8 , or 10 ounces in 
weig-hl, and even one or two wcugliing more than a 
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pound nnd n. Iinlf, worn ohsorvnd 1 o In 11 , I In; rirciim- 
iomiu'O'^ of'ilicsu vjiryin^ tVoiu 9 to l.‘» inrlios. 

1/1 M/iy 1S7S. tlion- wi-rc' s(‘Von* h;nlstonnsi in 
iu:i?iv di'ln'cls oM (i/i' 6t’li ;nid Hth. On tlu* lorinn.r 
d;iv jijiil.'loiic.'- w Ji pound Jtnd a half (‘urh Irll 
jil !\rii!i:iunn:i<l;iliM(| ;oid Kasra, In lli(‘ Oha^'ipur di-- 
liirl, and otln Tfun two to two and a half incline in 
«li iinotnr loll at A/ariiL^.Mi’li. Ahoul tin* .‘-■a'lio tinm 
w.-H a slorr/i at Xaini T;il in \vhi<*li soiin* of tin* 
hailslnn.'s wor/^ snllicionlly hcax'y to piiiu.li holes 
1 liinii'jili the /inn roofs on whirli they fell ; aiul tho 
pliant it V (if hail \vhi(di foil was ^o ii;t eat. liiat it l.'iy in 
^-liaily pl/i(*cs neailv a iiuailh. In ih'' ooolei’ inoiillis 
of hVlcaiary, .Mandi, and Ajn'il '-noh lari^i^ liail.'>lon‘ S 
lia\«‘ not. been ohservetl. 

All tho «li'(rirt> of ihr* North- Wo^toiai Droxinee-; 
an<l Ondli are -nhjcet, to ocea--i<Mial visilations <•!* Jiail- 
.‘-torins. 'riio-c parts of lli'‘ pffivinoes IVoni whioh 
tliex a»’e ino-t. ffeijueiit ! y /(‘ported (‘ompiNe the llima- 
lavan distiiets, Koliillvli.aiid, ( )ndh, the middle Doah, 

I lanih'pnr, .and .) li/in.-i, 

I 'ftrintnuis nf' huHf pi rituf . — Of lal»‘ years tin* (pies- 
tion^ whether the ^uifs heal i> variaiile or not, and 
whf'ther anv vari/itiot: that may I'xi'-t ean lu* d(‘t«‘el(‘d 
i/I j’einoti' ni(‘t(‘o/oioirleal ( llect. , Mieh :is r;iin-fa!l, 
have excited a eoiriide/ahlo deu^rOe of interest, and 
Miven I'ise to Iona di'ciiN'-Ions in X'dttn and oth'-r 
si'ieiitilie journal. Xnliii/i'j; like a, definite eoneln-iun 
/■e^ardiiiL;- ihi'se (jin sf ioii'' Inis \ef Imm'Ii aiuavial at ; 
many oh'^erxci’s Imldiii!'' /ha,t. ther<‘ is a hal/inee of* 
exideiiec' in taxonr ol’ an excess o(* .'■oiar heat and 
tf'i resf ri.al rain-lall when son-.-pofs ai(* nnnn rons, and 


others tlmt the heat is jj^roatest when tho sun-spot'- 
are few. The (jueslion .as n^^ards its bearing on tin' 
'•:iin-fu!l of North India has r(*e('ntly been discus, s(*d in 
.a pajjer pnhlislicd in the third part of the Jndiati 
Mi fcorolitgical Mnaoirs. In th.is I inive shown that 
no distinct li'latioii wlnitiwer b(‘tweeti tho snn-.spot^ 
and tlu* nn/i hronghl liy the suininer juonsoovi can lu 
traced, hilt dial then' is sonn* evidence in fjivonr ol 
an inversi' rel/ilion hetwceii the area of tin' sj/ots am. 
tin- winter rain, the latter being gciK'rally heaviest 
a. yt'ar or two In't'o/ax (he sjiols rea.eh their ininiiiiuin 
In this resjiect tin* xvinter rain-fall of North Indi/i Jiin' 
ollim- snhli'opie.al eoniih ies I'cverjihh's the teinpeiainrt 
of stations lying heixxa'i'n tin* tropics, thes(^ j)hn'e> 
heing geiii'nilly iiottest al/oiit a yeai’ hefon* the sun- 
spot inininnim. Tin' simplest e\])lanation of thi^ 
n'lation is that in hot y/'a/s a larger proportion ol 
xa[)onr than usual is raisi'd helw/'en tin* tropic.s siinj 
tr/oisported hy the up[)er enrirnt to North India ami 
lh(‘ llimalaya, where' it l.s pn I'ijdlatt'd during tin 
winter mont hs. 

It is hy no iiii'ans true, ;is sonu^ ]ieopl(‘ have sng- 
gesti'd, th/d Imli/ni famines always (U'cnr about tin 
tiiiK' ol minimum smi-s])ol, and that a eareliil study ol 
th(‘ sni face of IIm' .siin would eiKd)l(' ns lo jirrdiet tln'iii. 
'I’jd-; iiig all I lu' lamiiie,'-- and seareilies that liax i' oeeiii i ed 
ill rppi.'r India sim-C' tin' eomini iK'/nn'M I ol' Uritisli 
rnh', :is glNi-n in Mr. ( i irdleston('*s /^as^ /''fnaims o/ 
l/ic Xorf/i- ll'i's/cj'/t J*rorht(:f'.s\ U)iSr\[i“r with a. list ol 
lli jsi' that liav(' ooeiirrr'd since his repoj’t xy;is wi illen. 
we may ehis^lfy t In- x e/o‘s in wlih'li (hoy oci'in red /lecord* 
ing lo tin.' eli:n*a(.'ler of llx' snn-s[>ots ;is lolloxxs : — 


f"x:.TfNr.s re/'orded in the Noirni- Wcsi'. cm IhavviNco, e!;i''’ itii'd /leeording to Srs-sinri' (JfiAnAe ria;. 


! Sii ii-‘'|)<»t Are:i. 

I 

i 

i .M:! \ I in 11 II I 

i Mfdiiiiii 
! M i iiiuniin 


i . ' 

l'\miiiics nnd Si’ui ilics. t 'I'otnl Niinihrv. I 

I ! 


IMS'... I, J.si!», 1S27 ys, is:;: isia' -a 

i.s| -{ 1 1, ns-!.', 2 (;, iv,;s-r,.>, is:.-; : i 
I ..SI, h-.'.g .'{4, 1 , si;:, is:: ys 


'Thi' falde ; hoxx's thiil !‘;iniiiie.' dm' lo ihe l;i)hi!‘o o! 
the snmiiier r/iiii.s :ire jn^t as likely to oceni' :\[ one 
p/U’l of tin' snii-vpiil oNclc as at somtlu r, or th:ii it 
lainines In*. :iny more piohal>h‘ /it oiu' limo th/'.'i :\t 
/inolln'r I hey /ire r;ilhor Jimro likely to oi'ciir xxh' .i 
.siiM-'-jiois /ire iiiiirieroiis tli/in whoii they / ii* I'X'.. 
'This eoiiehi'-ion is directly oppo>od to tho n.-ii/d 
llu'orv on till' snl)jeen It m/iy la' olijis'led tli/il in 
this Iab1(' gre/il f/iiiiim'.s /ir(' el/msi <1 loyotlior xx ith the 
loe/il sc/iri'it !('.-^ like that of l^t>7 in Kum/iun :oid tli/d 
of l(S7') -71 in (lorakhjmr and lieliar. W hmi oiir 
/ilt.v'iition ro.strieled to tn - lour great drought.- ol 
tin* pc.J'iod, hoxvi'ver, xxs' /irrive /d t'X 'ctly the ^/mn‘ 
results. 'Txvo <d' the.-e, I lie lir-t and tin* l.'lesi, oeenrred 
at inininnim siiii-sjiol. epoi h.-, /md the oilu'r (wo, tho-e 
of lS;i7 S and lS(iO-l, at tiuu's of nuiximnm '^un-spot. 

An attempt has hei'ii m/i.lo to e/denlati' the mean 
rain-f/dl of the Xortli-Wesleni I*id\lm*os for e/ich of 
the past 0.1 yi'/irs in terms of llio /ixerag«- lor m;:i;y 
vt'/irs. d'he results are hero givon in the v/iruitions 
ol' the xvinter and summer j'/iiiU’ as xvoll as ot tin; 
/tnimul fall being shoxvn. The xvinter r/n.. of /my xe;ir 
mo/ms th:i1 xvhieh 11 II helxxa'eii Noyemln'r oi the pre- 
eoding ye/ir and ^Vpril of the given yi'ar. 


Mkxn lv\iN-rAm- of the Nokiti-Wf-'T; ns Tr.ovv-^f ks 
for I'/icli Y KAi; from 1^44 to I^IS iii IbavM n- 
TAoi s ol ilu' Avi<:i;v(;i: for m/iny \i’-A.es. 


Yi'ar. 

Number ef 
Statidus. 

AViiitcr. 

Sumnicn, 

1844 - - 1 

. 

g8 

? 1 

87 

1845 

g'J 

143 

‘U 

1846 

gt) 

(W. 

106 

1847 

g8-g(» 

76 

lO.'i 


AVludc 
A* car. 


or, 

log 

lo'l 



V./ir. 


Nviui'trr of 1 

Wiiilrr. 1 

SmniiM'r. i 

\V1 dll- 




Si;di« a-', j 


1 

A I'ar. 

l.M.s 


I 

1 

'iadn 1 

72 

78 

7.8 

IS in 

- 

- 1 

:tii 31 1 

02 

on 

Ot) 

is:,o 

- 

. 

1 ds ' 

160 ■; 

87 

01 

is:»i 

- 

- 

; ; s i 

]S8 '. 

s*2 

01 

IM.'.g 

- 

_ 

;;8 

Hn) , 

04 

05 

1 s;>a 

- 

- 


117 1 

01 

0.8 

I sal 

- 

- 

.a,v *18 

/;i 1 

12.8 ; 

117 

IS.'):, 

_ 


84 8.') 

172 ’ 

lot 

107 

1 s:,/; 

- 


7 11 

4'4 

120 1 

122 

IS- .a; 

- 


10 

8(; 

07 

06 

1 .s.'iS 



a 

r,.8 

lot ! 

08 

18. '.(I 

- 

- 

a 

15n 

so ! 

05 

1 .S(il) 

- 

- 

",0 

76 

.51 ! 

56 

l.sr,| 

- 


g6 .82 

2.1 

12 s : 

118 

isr.g 

- 

- 

2 7 .82 

6., 

11^8 j 

118 

is 6:1 

- 

- 

8 ‘.)- to 

.^4 

I 11.5 : 

loo 

IS 61 

- 

- 

10 


CiO ’ 

60 

1865 

- 


40 41 

147 

05 ; 

100 

1 S6,6 

- 


•It 

lO.f' 

02 1 

08 

1S67 

- 

- 

t'2 

01 

1.85 1 

181 

1S6S 


- 

42 

146 

66 i 

78 

1861) 


- 

( 4 2-4.8 

100 

07 j 

08 

1870 



48 

108 

121 

110 

1871 

- 

- 

18-M 

61 

181 

125 

187g 

_ 

- 

44 

1 52 

111 j 

115 

1873 

- 

- 

1 44 

46 

101 

06 

1874 

. 

- 

44 

71 

181 

120 

187.', 

_ 


44 

70 

114 

110 

1 s7 6 

.. 

- 

4.8-44 

46 

0.8 

80 

1877 

- 

- 

.8(1 

174 

45 

i 57 

1878 

’ 

- 

.8(1 

217 

00 , 

j 

1 lug 


The pov-coutage for o.aob year haer heou arrived a 
ill the following Avay. L(»t 74, n, r.^^ . , . bo th' 
rain-falls of a mimber of .stations for tho given yeai 
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and let the averages for the same plac'es he Rj, R., R.,, 
. . . R^ res[»ectivei y. Then — 


IVr-(*(‘ijtage = UK) x 


/•; -h f /\ ... |- 

h\ f J\ . . , . f 1\ 


For most of (lie years uliore or more stations 
have been taken into aeeouiil, the iin-ui'cs in iv hetakt'ii 
as fairly aeenrate, lull for tin* yi'ars tln re is 

u large probalih' error. No records lor any of the 
plains stations during ihose years ba\e been dis- 
covered, ainl tli(‘ figures 111 till* table are fouinh'd on 
obx'i'vat ions taken at a lew plaei s in ivnmauii and 
Delira Dim, snj>)ileniented bvrei(in.> I'roin thr(e or 
four stations in the Ihinjab and from »l aba Ijiur in the 
Central Frovineis. 

dill.' first eomdiision to he <lia\vn from llu‘ labb* is 
that, so far as past e\ perieiiie miahles ns to ju<ige, it 
is i;<>l likely that more than si\ dry voars or si\ wiM 
ones will i'Vi V tieenr in Mieee>si(in. 'Idle hmi^^e.'.l dry 
period in the table inelnded iher-iv years IV, mi isfs 
to is, id, and till* loiige.^t \v('l peiioil extended from 
ls 7 () to hs;.-;. 

I hi'i'i* ^ also a eo,’isi'lerahl(‘ halaiiei* ol e\id(‘n<‘e m 
la\onr of a rule that when the winim- rains have bemi 
nnnsnally heav\ the sneeeediiig rains of tlie Mimnier 
monsoon will he he hi, ami t'wi r/ y.sv/. d’hi* lolhuviiey 
)ears Inul the winti r laiii-lall e\ei'.'si\<‘, and that 
of Slimmer defective, \\7.., istd, IS.'jO, isdl, IS') 2 , 

is:,:;, is'*), isii,'), istit;, hsiis, isiiji, is 77 , Is7s; 

and l;; Vi-ars |Sl(i, I.S47, IS.jl, iSdli, iSdS, IStil, 

ls(i2, jsti;;, |sii 7 , is7l, i,s7;:, lS7d, lS7d, had dry 
^\illt^*|•s i.i!l«/wed hy Wet >nmniers. Anaiiist these 
2-) iiistaiiees In iaveiir of tlie riih* thei'e v»cre only 
Ihree yeai -. IS.-),"), Is7ii, and lS72, with (he rain-fail 
ex'vssive ill belli .•eaM,ii-- and six, I S I S, |S-}<h | Sd7, 
IStiO, lSf»!, and 1^70, ^vith a. delieien<-v belli in 
'''iminei' . and '.miller. In his repert tm I he nn |eer<>|eey 

el‘ India fer l’s7(;, Mr. r.l.nifeid leas silggevlrd a 
on loi the in\er.-e vaii ilieii el ihe I'ain-fall of the 
".I 'i!i: ae;‘ •: ' I-i':al an lii.imaal'y 

ei'eal, pi'eei[iii;'! ieii «!l 'iiew oa ihe noil li-w esi Hima- 
laya, aeeempaiivine’ luaw winter rains, \\iil retard 
the lUe ol tianperal nie ovei* ’ oi thei n India in April, 
May, and dmie, and Ihn-’ pr vent (o some extent, the 
diiiiiniition of jii’e^-ni-e that e.iiises the iiidranghi of 
the V ajmiir-ladeii wimU iVem t he -out h. ( in t h.e oi li<‘r 
hand, »v hell I he '•jiew-lall has heeii le-s I han I h<.‘ a V i‘rag«', 
tiu* lemj»era(nr(* will ri^e, and the presMiri* <l(aaeasr 
more than usual, and the .-iinlherly wind.s oi‘ the 
.summer monsomi will he amiMially .strong. 'Die 
exphui.it ion is, however, ineompleti;, for Ihe ye.ar 1<S71, 
in which the winter rains were, liglil and llmM' of the 
snminei were lar heavier than usual all o\ta* Nerlli 
India, was eharaeierised hv a \ei-v low leiuperatmv 
in April, Alay, and dune ; \n hei eas l.S7,s, a year of 
heavy winter and .-eaiily siiiniih r rains, had lheliotle>.| 
finin' i'ver reeoriled. Allhongh this relalioii hetweeii 
the rains <il tlie. eoM and hoi sea.-on.- has not, yel heeu 
sati.^laetorily explained, it may for the present be 
.‘idoph'd a.s a fairly go(.»d empirical ride, the cxia plioiis 
to wbich are iioi. likely to be v.-ry numerou-. 

Till', winli'r viindail of tin- provima' is .hm ii to be 
iiiueli more variable iu amount tlian that ol‘ lljc. 
sumriKT .season, tlu' former ranging fiom 22 to 217 
})er cent, of the HVOrage, while the hittci* only runge.s 


hetwveii 45 ami 155 percent. Owing to (In' inverse 
relation betwaa'ii tin' rain-falls of (lie two si‘as,ms, 
aln'ady poini4‘<t ou(. (he aiuiiial (o(als on the averagt* 
t)l* the whole province liave a still smaller raiigt', (In' 
maximum iu-ing only 51 p^'r cent, above the mean, 
and the minimum i 1 per eenr below il. 

Neve.t heless. at iinliviilual s(:i(ioii.s, tin* variahilily 
of tIu' aiimiai totals is i-xlienn'lv gri'ut, as the following 
cxampl. s W ill -how. 'file highest Tain-fall at Debra, 
in any \ear lor which we have eoiii[)l('le returns, was 
1 I2*() iiii'lic'. in Is.");;, and (he lowe^l w;is;),'i*l inches 
in ISIS. At Naini 'I’al the rain-fall ranged hetwei'ii 
151 iiieho> in Is.'id and .‘KVl in ISOO. ( )n ilie plains 
lli«‘ vari.ihilily is almost ns gre.il. 'I'lins, at .Meeriil, 
(In* r;iin-fall in 1S7() was 40 iiielies, mul in |S(>S only 
I.Vl) ; a! Hareilly .jS-S iuelies fell in IS7S, and tudy 
25*7 in tin' pievious year ; a1 Agra d(>'o inelies fell in 
|S7;;. and only 0‘S iin'ln-s in ls77. k'ni ther eavt, we 
have lt»r the max immn al Allahabad (>1 iui'lies in IS.AI, 
and lor the minimum lo-7 in ISfil; al 1 leiiares 0 p I 
iimlies in ISps. ami oidy llbo ini'lie-; in ISti j ; and al 
flaniipni a. range from 71 iiudie- in 1(S7I lo 7 () in 
IS Hi, 

In ibe d li:oi:-i •iivisionand in ( )ndli, allliongli iho 
ohservalioiis loi' tlie-i' :ire |or a smaller hiiiuIm i ol 
Vi'ar.-. t li<‘ variabilit V ol (he anmia! l aiu-fall appears 
lo in' ipiiie as great as in (lie districts I'or wiiicli the 
reeoi'd.- go back to iSll. Tim-, at. .Ib.'iiisi (lie rain- 
fall of lS()S \v:is only i;)*;; inebes^ wliile Ibal of (lie 
next yeai amounted to o2'.‘> iiu lic', ; at l.nekiiow (i PO 
inelies l'*ll in 1S7I, and only 1 1‘4 in Is77, aiitl at 
bh/ab.iil (In* llgnre- lor the la-l 1() vi'ars raiiL’c be- 
tween S7*2 inebe'! in Is7l ami 17*4 in lS7f). 

Ill wars wlieii the a'eiage raiu'fall of (lie whole 
provirn*.- is below the mean, some di-li ie(s ai'e .-.iibjci-t 
(o iimi-n.illy heavy local falls. In 1S77. for example, 
when iho av«fage -nnmii'r rain-fall for IIk' whole j»ro- 
vuiee. wa- les.. (ban Indl’ the iisinil aim iiiit, (bi*re was 
a Mieer-'ioii of heavy downpour-' in dannpnr, wliieb 
bl'oiigbt tbe raiii-l.dl of ( lie ,-i| iii lilei* lilolllll-. at ihlll 
sl.ilion m arly iij) lo ibe :ivt rag'<'. In like manner, a. 
sne4-er..>ioii ol wwy heavy falls of rain in ,)ulv and 
A ngn.-'t Is7-S rendered Ihi- l,ol:ds for llir.-e months al 
Rareilly, Di'lira, and M iis.-^oorie very exet'^sJve, wliiio 
I lie raiu-lall id I he sam * inoni w,i,s delieient in amoiinl 
over nearly all I In* rest of fhi? pi'oviiiee. 

It. has heoii pointed oiii hy .Mr. IJI.'indlerd that (he.-e 
irregiilariti<*.s of raln-i'all di^lriimlion (which are also 
oIiScthmI ill rainy yoai>, ihoiigh they art' then not so 
striking) appear (o l.u* delermiiied hy <*ertjiiu minute, 
hill persisleiit dillei’enees ol at inosphf rii*, pressuri^ 
which moillly the direeiions t)l Ihe pn vailimj wind.s, 
and ihn - .'-end nim-n.illy barge ipiaolilie-. of vjipoiir lo 
be preeipitaieil over w'el b di fi iK'd local areas. Manv 
ol lla-se jn-os-uji-o dillrn-iiees a i' idi’eadv cst abli'-heil 
!ii (he eoiiiineiieeineiil of (he lainy sea'-on, and ollier.s 
originate during Us <’ontimi:iiiee, but once set up lliey 
imiially persir-t lor several imnitlm or even years, 
riiim ail aeeurate knowledge of their amount ami 
disi riljul imi, combined wilh a knowk'dge. of the pro- 
liable general eharaeler oi' the eoining monsoon, de- 
rive d tVom obr-ervut ion'^ taken over llu', vvlnde of India 
ainl tbe Indian sea.", may om* day a Hold a, basi.s lor 
l’oi*ctclliijg tin; disi libiit ion of the raiii-lhll liefore llicj 
comiiieueeuienl of the sniinuer iiiuu.soon. 
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After giviji" an jc-eonnt ol‘ the norimd dislrlbntioii 
of wind and rain-fall and their eiiu.'-c.s in the Frovim^e 
of Reiigal. a description inainly drawn from Air. liland- 
ford’s reports, ami w liicli Ibcrcfori' need not be repeated 
liere, lie, gt‘es on tliiis : — 

We must now take hp I'aeli division in I urn and 
di'scriho tlie nofinul rain-full ami prevalent winds, 
and how they dilfc'r one from another. It i.s believed 
that eonsidcrahle reliance may be jilaccd upon the 
aceui’acy of the stateineiit« of nun-iall, «&c. which are 


aftervvaiils givou ; (or eaeb Hiulai' and snbdivisional 
.station i.s furijished vvitli a, Symoifs rain-gauge, vvliieli 
i.'- of the siiijple.'-l coiistnietion, and is llieri'fore w-ry 
litlli' li;d)lo to get out 4it ordiU', and wiiieli i.s again ,so 
sijiiple in priijt;ij»l« tliat it is dilUeult to imagine lliat 
any mistake can be imule in its readings. Tliii rain- 
fall recorded hy tlic.se instruments \> daily legi.^teredH 
and tlic' reports arc in most, eases forwarded to this 
nlfico tlirough the civil officer in charge of each 
diviaioju. The other «tatibticH here given, .sneJi as 
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wind din-ctions, nvo olitaincd (Vom the records 
kept ]»y the inclc'oroloj^ical observers at tin?, various 
stations uinler this dejrirt merit, and width are also 
))oli(‘V(‘(i to be very lairly aecnrale. It will be con- 
veni»*iit to eorniiienfa' Avith the divi.-'ions from the 
eastward, working towards the Avest ; and it Avill bi^ 
s<‘en ])i‘low that in this way' Ave sliall f'ollow as nearly 
as ])os>ihlf Avhat may be. (*alled the natural se(pie!ict‘, 
eoinineijein;^ with the district liavinjj; tiio oroali'st 
rain-fall, workin;^ down to that Avitli the smallest. 
Thus Avo have tlnj t'olhnvini^ divisions Avith their 
rain-fall, Avorkinj^ troin east to west: — Assam,'*' llo 
incdies annual lain-lall ; Chittagonii, 100 indies; 
l)a(‘ca, 7b inches; Cooch Jlehar, Idl inches; Raj- 
shahye, 72 inches ; Ibc^idency, oS inches; Ihinhvaii, 
57 inches ; llhagulj>ore, 52 inches; Orissa, fiO inches; 
(Miota Na_"pore, 4f) inches ; and Patna, 45 indies, 
'Fhere are only two c.\cej)lions tf) this sequence, that 
is, Chjoeli lidnir and ( liT ^a, and the.^e Iavo are ex- 
ceptional — the, lirst, becaus(* it inehuh‘S the Iliinalayaii 
stations, ninl the si'cond, la.'cause a larj^e proportion 
is on the sea-coast. 

This divi.sion is, next to Assam, the 
iiKJst easterly, and, as before slattal, it re<MM\es also a 
lai';.;e proportion of rain-fall. 'Fids division is reiire- 
sented l»y the followin<r rain-fall stations :—(‘hitta;^on^, 
dox’s Bazar, Noakholly, Coniillah, Brahmanberiah, 

* Ttw t on the rain-full of Assam is (.Icscribcd iu a report 
siil)niitU‘(l to that (lOAcnniunit. 


Raugauuitee Hill, and Hill Tipporah; and rain- fall 
observations have been made in tbeso stations fur 
lieriods varying from 4 to 20 years. j\Iost of these 
stations ai'o at or near the sea level, many lie almost 
on the sea-eost, whilst to Avindward of them there 
is a ran;;e of inouiilains tliat runs obliquely aeross the 
path of the south-AV(‘st monsoon, and wldeh materially 
alters its direetion. St)eakin^ "enerally, avo may say 
that till! northern stations of this division reeidve a 
larger sliare of rain- fall than the southern. The winds 
ill the Chittagong district are strongly northerly 
during the montlis from Novimiber to February 
inclusive, but in March and April the southerly 
dement predominates, and the soiith-Avest monsoon 
commences here in April and eonliinies to blow 
steadily for seven montlis; owing partly perh.aps to 
the ol)Htac4e juesented hy the Arracaii Mountains to 
the [irogress of the south-Avest monsoon, or pi'i lnqis to 
a gri'aler extiait to th(‘ loAV barometric pri'ssin’e in 
the Gangetic delta, tlie wind direetions in this division 
are south-east and south-south-east during the greater 
part of the monsoon months, and apjiarently the Avind 
is mon* easti-rly in the iiorlliern jiarls than in the 
soHlliern. 'Flie rains begin earlier at the riortberu 
than at the more southerly stations, for at the latter * 
little rain falls in Ajiril, and that in May is usually 
light. 

'Fb(‘ average monllily rain-fall for the whole of this 
division, together Avith the aA'erage raln-fiill of some of 
the principal staliuns, are here given — 


Rain-fall in the CiiiTTAooNd Division in Imuies. 
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f AAcra^e of whole division. 


'Fbe division of I bittagoiig is lliiis well siq>plie<l 
Avith rain, as, on the average, ICO’ 10 indies are 
recorded; this is fairly distributed in the Avliole divi- 
sion, and is usually spread uvi'.r from six and seven 
months, tlu* tbri’i* montlis June, duly, ami August 
being as a rule (be wettest. 

Ihtcv(t, — III this iliviM Ml wi* have ebietiv loAV-lving 
lauds Avliich receive the moiisoou currents direet from 
the Bay of Bengal, and therehue the a\erage raiii-fall 
is fairly liigh. 4 h<‘ nuiidie]- of recording rain-fall 
stations has varied t’roni II to 1 I, and the nuinher of 
years over Avhidi ohservatious have been (akiMi luis 
been in the larger stations lO, but in (be subdivi^lonal 
stations only four a ears. 'FIk' piineipal stations may 
be I’onsidercd to Ih‘ Dacca, Fui reodpore, Burrisul, and 
Mymeusingh, and these may l i' accejited as typical of 
the whole district. 


lids division is one in Avdiieh tln^ rnin-fall is very 
equally distrilailed, and in somcj respects it is like that 
ot Chittagong. As before, the average Avinds Avork 
round from north-west in danuary through Avest and 
south to south-s(Mi(h-east, rmuniniiig in this din‘ction 
almost Ihroughout the rains, then juissing through 
east almost suddenly to north at the end of October or 
eommiMieeiiient of Novemhm’. In Ajudl the wind 
becomes on the average south, and at this time the 
rain-fall commenei's and eontinues until Octolx'r ; tlio 
largest amount, falling in June and duly. 4'he rain- 
fall varies from about 7() (o q5 inches, as is shown hy 
the folloAving table Avldeh gives the average monthly 
rain-fall ot the wliole. division, and also the rain-fall 
of some of the prineii>.al stations 


Ralv-I'All in the Dacca Division in Incites. 
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This table clearly shows that in its procrross west- 
w.'iriU the Jiverajre I'aiii-rall is steadily (liiiii!d>hini!:, 
allhoii.izli this is |HTha|)S not ijnite so inarhed as in 
some case's that will bo !,iiolo»l from siihscqiaait 
divisions. 

Coadt Jh'h'tr. — In this di^•^si()^ wc have* a inark(*d 
(‘xainplo of the iidlneiu'.e of hills and mountain ramies 
in increasin^^ the rain-fall of a dislriet. The averai:t‘ 
annual rain-fall of this division is liM'oT inches, the 
hi^irhest in fact of any division here trealeil of. 'rin-re 
are. here livi‘ rain-fall recording station^, namclv, 
Darjeeling, dnlpigoiu i‘, Dooch ilehar, Ihixa, and Iloda. 
All these stati«»ns are situated eitlier in the liill.-^ or at 
the foot ol‘ thein, and it will !*<> .seen liiat in (’aeh easi‘ 
wo have, lu'avy raiii-fall. M'lu; ■wind diieetions .art' 
only rect)rdi‘d at oire station, namely, Darjeeling, 
and hero for tlie lirst livi* months in the year tlnav 


is a groat ]wepoiu]oranre (d’ W('sterly winds, whieh, 
howi'ver, in rhine ehango round te) the south and 
remain at or ah<ail this .-uartt'r until October, wlnm 
the wind dina-tion again (urns towaiils tin' W(’st. 
Sliglii raijis (a.inmenee in this division in April and 
May, ])nt the ninuMMni numihs aia* really dune, flnly, 
Angm-T, :oid .Si'ptemhrr ; eompanitiv(‘ly small quan- 
tities failitig in Oetolxa*. In this tlivision the rain-fall 
is not uiiitbiin, in‘r could it bi‘ expcctcil to bi‘ so, for 
somt* <»f tl:e ."lafioiis are on tlio plains and others in 
the hilN. I'hns .at !>n\a tin re is an annual fall of 
inches, uhil>t at Hoda only iindics fall ; 

I»u\a is on the liill'^, lloda is on the plains. The. 
Ibllowing tahl(‘ shows the jivi-rage monthly rtiin-fall 
tor the wlnde dixision, as also lea* the, IIm* stations 
abo\e nnaitioned : — 
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Dain-i AM. in the Ooocii Dmiak Divisn»\ in Jnciii .s. 
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lien* we havi' a division far I’eniovtal IVom tin* sen, 
xet ^lamliiig at iIk' head in the list of lain-fall. 'fijis 
is caLi>.‘d by the f;iet ju'evioiisly ^tate(l, tliat wh<‘n air 
lad(‘ii with inoi.-'tiire li^es it (‘xpands .and is lherel)y 
cooled, and by the fall of the teiupera.l are a larg<* 
jH'oporlion of the vajauir is deposited in the form of 
rain, and thougli in this instaina* the mon^oeii (airiaail 
has d<‘po;.'ited pai t oi' its m<»isliire by p.a.^sing over a 
larg(* portion ol' hmd Mirfaee, yet wlnai it rises and 
h(‘Comes eoith-d, n furtiiei’ and gejKa .ally larger <|nanlil v 
of rain is again prodneial. 

/{(ijs/u(/it/(‘. -'riiis division is ^itni'hal at some litlh' 
dislauei* to the .soulh .and e,a.''l of tlu^ hills, a'ad vet 
(heir iiitlnence is not nltoga't lier iifilelt; lor it appears 
liiat tin.' raini'all in many of the liajsliahye stations is 
higher th.an otlims in the same latitude in the (lan- 
geiie delta. Tliis is jii-olmldy owing to tin? iidluence. 
of the hills on the north nnd north-en^t whieli oljslruel 


am! <lelh-ct the nioii'-oon cnrreiil, ami thus inereaso 
fin* pi’eeipitaliiMi ol' its vajnair ; eon^eipieiitly there is 
a. larg'n- fall ol’ rain in the dixi^ioii than woidd other- 
wise he the 'fheie are hen* 10 rain-fall leeord- 

ing stations whieh have been e.stahlisluMl for periods 
varying from d to lit) \ear^. 'I'liere is now only one 
wind <lirecli(ni lecord kopt in this dislriet ; hut up to 
1S71 llerhan»j,*ore was ineluded in (liis division { it is 
now, howev(‘r, in the Ih t sideiiey di vision ), and the 
ns'ords from this station shoxv that fiann M.ay to 
September soulh-e.ist winds pi'oliahly prexail in IJaj- 
sliahyi*. 'file r.ains are heaviest, hei‘e from »Inno to 
Si'plemhcr, hut a fail’ qnaiilily .also (alls in May and 
()el(>her. 

'file rains ai*e heia* s<iim*wliat une(|nally distrilailed, 
as is sliown liy tin* following lalile, giving tin; avertigci 
monthly rain-fill idr tin' wliole dixlsion, and the 
average fur sover.al ol'llu' larger stations: — 


IxATX-i'ALf. in the lb\.jsiiAmi: Divrsiox in I.n( in s. 


Names of Station.*:. 

0 

III 

January. 

b 

a 

1 




a 


a 

r 

•**1’ 

(d 

.a 

c 

A 

? 

Year. 

Divisional Averag.- 

.*} to 2o 

0-02 

0-22 

l-t)2 


d-ds 

I.V21 

1 4d7 

l2-'l.*- 


.V 02 

o-;io 

0-11 

72'7H 

Diuagt'pore - | 

l;t to Id 

(f20 

0-dd i 

nj;o 

2-'^0 

7 2.', i 

12l«‘. 

15- 1:’. ' 

!."-l2 

l2-d7| 


0-02 

mot ‘ 

7S-70 

MaUliili - 

IS to 20 

0 4(i 

o-s.*. 1 

o-.'<d 

l-sd 

:C21 

I 2-S.‘, 

10- Id j 

w.'.d 

lo-VI 1 

4 5o i 

o-is 

< 1 - to 

5;i-do 

liauU'aii - 1 

14 to 17 

o-;.to 

1-12 j 

1 ■ 1 s i 

l-2.y 

7d 

ll«»l 

12-22 ' 

1027 

l0-,'-5 

.V2 ] ' 

0-25 

• ro-i 

do-;i;{ 

Jtungpiu- - 

I 14 to Id 1 


o-;t;{ j 

O-2.0 i 

:t'li 

2-81 i 

2rsd 

Id'd.') i 

1 to 

J 1-dt 

:)-4:! 

0-0 i 

0-12 j 

s:e7;i 

Dogra - - 1 

1 2 to 1 0 

o-.'^s 

ro;i 

o-7:»i 

1 4-d;4 

2-02 

i id-.os 

1 d-:,;, ■ 

11-21 

]:y:,x 

.5- Id 

o-2!i 

0-10 

72-S5 

I’ubiia - .. 1 

1 

il to to 

0- 14 

0-71 

l -2d . 
[ 

■toi 

7 -.48 ! 

1 

J 2-22 

lo-dt j 

1 1 

los.l 

1 

4-17 

010 


d'l-no 

1 

. 



1 



1 










Speaking generally, we may say that, other IhiiigH Here, as hefon*, the wind <lire<'l ion /noses from the 

l)ciiig eipial, the ('aslerly a.nd nortln'idy stations in this north or norlh-ws -l in daiinary through we-j to south 

division recedvr* more rain than the westerly nrnl in April, hut it is not till fJtiiK! that tiu' wijid l^ecoaies 

FOUtbcrly ones, and also that the rains usually begin full .south or .Mnm wliat east of south ; and it is by tlnj 

Komewhat earlier in the former than in the latter wind current from this latU'i* qimrter that llie lai-fror 

sUitions. projjort.ion <»f rain is bnmght. In ()etoh(*r fhe;vind 

Presidency Division . — We have here a division in veers roujul Jigain to the nortli ami the rains crjcse. 

which the avyragi? rain-fall is fairly equally dis- The rain -fall unually comineiice.s in the south part of 

trihuted; there are .some 26 recording stations, and in tins division in tlie second or third week in June, and 

8omo iastanecs records for as long as 47 years are ceases about loth October; in the nortJierii parts of 

available ; but in the case of the subdivisional stations this district the mins commence .somewhat later and 

only four years* observations have been recorded, end rather earlier. The principal rain-fall in this 
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At.l. Qv. I. 
BstCGAL. 
fefr. Pedler, 


district ocrurs in tlio tlin*o months Jnno, July, and 
AiJt(ust ; srnnllcr (jiiurktiliiis falling in 
Oclohcr, and May. The diminishiiiir ijiiaiitity in the 
two fornn*r inonllis is due to tlic slackening ot llie 
monsoon cni rcMt, and the iMin-fall in May i.j principally 
due to tlio class of storms called “ nortli-weslcrs.” 


Winter rains arc somewhat rare in the southern part 
of this division. 

'riie tabh* bedow contains the average monthly rain- 
fall for tlu- whole division, and also the averages of 
some of ilu* pT’ineipal places : — 


Rain-i atj. ill the Pukstdencv Division in Jnx’iiks. 


Kiuiu-.s (»r Stations. 

"o CJ 

^ c.s 

s' Vi 

1,^1 



March. 



1 


Vj 

. 

1 

X 

O 

o 

u 

•i) 

rO 

o 

o 

V 

Q 

Year. 

Average 

4 to 47 

()-,‘i7 



2-74 

•vir, 

1 1 -G,! 

10-70 

lo-a.s 

8-43 

4'aG 

0-.42 

0-10 

.57-98 

S:in{j;or Plaml 

a u^ 10 

0- IS 1 

O'Ti; 

l*o7 

I -.'.a 

4G2 

12-72 1 

14-0.4 

1 I-2G 

1.4-07 

10-04 

0-GG 

0 (I.-I 

71'a.“i 

(.'alcutfa - 

'1 s 

O' 4.4 

o-.sT 


24a 

.“)*4o 

[ I 2 ‘ 0 .s 

12-7S 

14- at 

10- IS 

.l-Gl 

0-.4.'i 

0*2.4 

0.4-81 


(J 0) 7 

O'.i.'i 

1 (la 


24111 

4 *4 a 

11-22 

1. 4-2.4 

1.4 -a 7 

a -09 

G-2'j 

0-30 

0419 

(14-99 

^ 

Klshir.igliiir 

1-i to 14 

o-.’>a 

O'sa 

104 

1 OG 

7*18 j 

I 1-4S 

10-1.4 

U)-20 

G-ST) 

4-21 

0-07 

0- 1 .'> 1 

’)G-78 

.lesson* 

14 1o 17 I 

o:>a 

ori2 

1-07 

.44;8 

7-aG 1 

1.4-4S 

10-7.“) 

l,l-.’)0 

S-78 

.'>-G2 

0-7.4 

0-12 

G4-90 

lierlianijion’ 

la 1.. yi 1 

O' t*^> 

mao ; 

] 

I'oa 

1 

1 2-42 

4-22 1 

I'-ai 

Ui-02 

10-21 

9-41 

.VC, 4 

o-lG 

(»-08 

5 1-38 


In tlii^di vision we may notice gcnscTully that, other 
things being e‘|nal, I In' sonllu'rly stations receive a 
larger projiortion of rain than tli<‘ nortlnnly, and tlu' 
easterly stations a larger propiulion of rain than tin* 
Avesteily. 

1it/r(fir(ni, — 'I’liis distrl<‘l in [xisitioii and g<Jieral 
condition is similar to I Ik' Presidency division, and 
like it receivi's a. modiM'ale i‘ain-lall ; the avcragi! for 
the whole «)f the Presidency division being oT'flS 
inches, wldlst that of* IIk* ilmdwati <livision isoT'll 
inches. 'Idieia' are lo I'ain-fall recording stations in 
this divi^itm, ami the pci'io<l during which registration 
lias b(‘cn elh'ctcd varies from *1 to 20 years, 'fhe 
rain-fall in this district is tolerably uniformly dis- 
tributed, and it is Iwonght by winds from tlie same 
direction as tlios(‘ dcsciib< d for lln‘ Pr<*sidi‘iicy divi- 
sion; if anylbing, llu^ »Hr(‘clion in llu‘ lliirdwan district 


is rather mon^ eiislerly. As before, tlie months in 
which the largest amount of rain falls are June, duly, 
AngnsI, and September, and tliesi' are the inoiilbs 
wliieb are ebaraeterized by sonib-east ami sontli- 
.sontb-east, winds ; it is in fact from tliis tjuarter that 
tlK‘ laig(*r proportion of the monsoon rain comes. In 
Ocfolua- and ^lay also th(*r(‘ is a moilerati' rain-fall, 
the forirn'r being brongbt by tin? close oi‘ the monsoon, 
ami the latter priiaapally by llu' storms known as 
nortb-wesfers. I'lie period of tlu* eomiiKmeenieiit of 
the* immsoon is about the same as that given i'nr tb(‘ 
Prc'sideiiey district; but as. Ixd’on*, in the soullimai 
]K)rtion of the division, the monsoon eommeiiees rather 
earlier than in the nortln'rn part. 

In the following tabl(‘ we lia\e' the average nionllily 
rain-liill for tin; whole division, ami also the aNcrage 
f(*r soim* of the jn ineiiinl stations 


1* u\-i Al l. in llirnnwAN Division in Inchks. 


Names of Stnlionx, 

Divisional AvL4-agf 

lit 

4 to 20 

. 


.d 

April. 

J* 


‘.vuip 

* 

fi. 

d 

■J 

t/. 

"o 

O 

5-29 

V* ' 

^ 1 J 

? 1 n 

I ^ 

i P 

4\'ar. 

O-.IG 

1 40 

1-42 


4-1! 

10-00 

11-17 

1 I 0.4 

8-02 

0-44 j 017 

75-1 1 

lliirdn.an 

1 14 t<» IG 

0-07 

I-lo 

: I-.'kS 

2-.S0 

4 -.41 

11-07 

12-4 t 

11-78 

8-.41 

1 5-10 

0-24 1 0-52 

00-0*2 

llanKiiora - 

17 to 19 

0-44 

1-1.4 

1 t-flO 

1-72 

3-44 

imo.s 

12-02 

10-58 

' 8-0.4 


0-4S ! 1-00 

50*80 

Soorta* - 

14 to 1 1 

0-4 S 

0 9.4 

j 0'72 

o-SO 

2-.4( 

9-02 

12-95 

12-02 

a -.4 a 

1 4-18 

0-1.4' 0-14 

54-35 

Mi(ln!i)M)re 

1 I to 14 

0-72 

0-10 

1 I -.44 

1-07 

.4-49 

MI3 

11-00 

10-93 1 

8- 00 

0-1 1 

0-4.4,' 0-0 1 

' 5 9 -08 

lloiti’hly 

12 

0-01 , 

1 -48 

2-I.S 

4’OS 

.4-23 

10-05 1 

11-97 

I2-:h i 

7’.S8 i 

j .4-94 

0-41 ! 0-1.4 

00-49 

Howrah - j 

s to 1 a i 

0-49 1 

l-.-)2 

2-79 

2-41 

.4 -9:4 

12-71 

] 2-9!) 

14'()0j 

10-00 j 

5 -(1.4 

0-.4.4 1 0-h) 

05-2G 


Speaking generally, \se may say that tlu* rain-fall 
of this diNision varies bt twi'i’U .">0 and 70 inches, and 
that tlie stations in tin* south, and tlu'reforc near Ibo 
sea-(!oast. |•cc<‘ive a licavicr rain-fall than ibe northern 
ones. Tdiero is als<> apparently a diminution of I'niio 
fall from the east towards the. wcMt'iIy portion of liiis 
division, but this is perhaps not m* mark<‘<l as is the 
ea.M’ in lla* other <li\ isioiis. 

U/ia(ftf/pnn \ — ddiis is one of the llehar divisions, 
and is therefore sitnatoil at a conside bio <listance 
from tin* sea, and eonseipiently the rain-fall is hero 
less than in the divisions form(‘ily discussed, 'fho 
wind iliri'ctions arc determined at two stations, 


Mongliyr and Pnnu'ali, and 1 liioughnut (he early 
montli.-< in tlu* year tlu ro is a ileeided preponderaneo 
(d* westerly winds ; it is not till »)nly that tlio wind 
becomes south-east and south-soiilh-(*ast, when it is 
I'aan this qnai loi' that tlu* greater ])ait of the rain 
comes; tin; easterly element is hen* stronger than in 
the more southerly tlivisions. In this division there 
are lo rain-fall r(*cording stations wliieh liavi*. .sent 
in returns from pciiods varying ^oin 4 to 20 years, 
and tlu* av<‘rage. monthly result ohtain<*d from these, 
together with the average rain-fall of .some of the 
principal stations, are herewith given in a tabular 
form : — 


Rain-i- ALL in the 1/ fAGur.roni' Division in Inoiiks. 


Names of Stations. 

Cm 

O . 

^ /. k. 

January. i 

’C' 

I 

rC 

<v 

1 i 

•c 

1 < 

i 

B , 

hs 

*3 

t-5 

August. j 

£ 

H. 

n 

cr? 

October. | 

November, j 

December. 

Year. 

Divisional Average 

4 to 20 

0*.41 


O-fil 

1*06 


9*09 

12-72 

11-34 

9-90 

3-2G 

o-oa 

0-04 

52-58 

Monghyr - - ^ 

19 to 20 

0'49 

7 

0*42 

0*42 

1*55 

G*12 

11-51 

10*90 

8*05 

.3*61 

0*04 

IIS 

43-68 

15hau:ulpore - 

18 to 19 

0- IG 

0*57 

U-34 

1-09 

2*2G 

8*47 

11 03 

10-73 

7-G7 

5-05 

n -01 


47-76 

purneau - 

G to 7 

0*40 

0*4.3 

0-21 

1-84 

2-5G 

12*36 

14-90 

13-62 

10*98 

8-88 

— 

Hof 

61-23 

MynDoomka 

G 

0*44 

0-72 

U-71 

119 

3-39 

10-72 

13-51 

13-78 

9-49 

3-08 

0-01 

1 0-03 

57-07 
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From tills table it will bo seen that no li(*avy 
raiii-Fall takes place in this division until June, uml 
i;t norally towards iIk‘ (‘lose of this month, whilst tlie 
rains (‘(‘ase l>y the l)ei;inniii^ of October; the 

welt<*st months are July and Auj^ust, and in S. ptcmher 
it is clear that then' is a weakiminn' of the naiasoon 
enrient. 

SjK'akiiiif ironerally, the stations in the south and 
(*asr of this division, and thosi* lyinir n<“ares( lo tlie 
Iin(‘ of the Himalayas, receive a ;;reatiT rain-fall than 
tho.-'e in the W(‘st. J'liis is ilhistrated by the fact that. 
Ihirneah ri'eeives a!\ annual raiti-lall of inclu's, 

wliilsi Monj^hyr iveeives only dJMiS inehes. 'I’he 
former station is only (id miles from tlu' brnt t)f the 
Hiniahiyas, whilst Moiii^hyr is, more' or less, proteelcjl 
from till* monsoon winds hy the roekv and ele\ated 
country of I fazarilaiLtli, wliich stretelies to the mhiiIi 
of this district. 'I'iie a\era}t;(* rain-l’aH of this dixision 
may be said to vaiy betwei'ii 40 and (iO inebes. 

Orissff. — ■'I'liis division, altbon;ili one ol' tin* mo>(, 
westerly in tin? provinces under the Id<‘nli‘nanl- 
(b)\'ernor (»f ]5en;;'al, receives ui’dinarily a fairly larj^e 
[)i()j)ortiuu of rain, larger indeed than llie three 


divisions jireviously desttribetl. 'Fliis is, however, 
luvounted (’or by tlie laet that it lies on tin* sea-coast, 
ainl ila'relore receives its portion of the monsoon 
current in its original humid eondition. 

As might h»‘ eNipeeti*!], the wind diro(*tions are lu‘re 
somewhat di!l«‘reiit. to those oj’ otiier districts. In 
January the wiml instead of being north-west or 
north is usually north-east, whilst as earlyas Ki'hruaiy 
the inlluenee of (he south winds begins to be felt; in 
aMareh tliey blow steadily from a di'cidedly south- 
westerly direc't ion, and continue at (»r almost this 
(piarler until Se])lembcr; at tin* mi»ldle or end of 
O'ctober the wind goes round to tlu*. north-west, and 
(‘ontimn's iiurtherly until the end of the year, in 
this divi'^inii the rain is luonghl entindy by sunth- 
weslerly winds instead of by sonlli-i'asferly winds, as 
is tlie can' in most, of the other divisions of this 
[uovinee. 

riiere ai\* 10 rain-Dil! reeoiiling stations h<*re, and 
the period'^ for which observations are availabh* vary 
betwi’en I and 19 years, 'riii* averages montldy rain- 
fall Itu- the whole division and for some id' the prin- 
elpal stations is sbowoi in the following ttibh;^; — 


Rain-tall in the (ditissA Division in Im iii:s. 


'>r Si illeus. 


L' , 

i ! 




1 

c 




'9 


■C 

VcMI’. 



a 





n 



1/ 

/- 

- 

X, 



I livisieiifil Avenigr , 


n-:xi ' 

o-ra 

i CrS'i 

1 

1 •<):' j 

2h:\ 

l()-a7 

LJ-tlS ; 


! ter, 1 

, 7 oil 

I i:{i 

o ->2 

1 f.nii 

['utllick' - - 1 

IfJ to IS j 

O-o-t 1 

O-.-Jo 

1 0-H4 

l-.VJ j 

2-oii 

1 n;Li 

LJSO 

luso 

s 

O-oO 

n-'.is 

o-;,2 

:)t;o;i 

I'ulnt - 

in 1 

o-‘i(; 1 

o-:,s 1 

1 IIU 

L.Tj| 

•2'5S 1 

1 i:u; 

Meor, 

l:iol 

1 l-ll 

l:!‘74 

3*11 

u-ia 

7rc04 

PrMin'i* ■ - ■ 

17 ro 'Jn i 


i'i:> 

! or.i 

l-M I 

‘J’27 ■ 

7 ''.r.i 

11 1 a 

1 is:, 

ie2l) 

s- 1 ,’> 

IDS 

O'TJ 

r,:eio 

ILilnMtre 

1-t to ic.l 

o-'.i 1 ' 

i 

LiM 

I \i\x 


4 lm; ; 

i 

1 (!•.') 1 

iijj 

I2”'0 


7-4S 

0 ,V.t 

0l‘,i 

()r,'7s 


'I'he raiu-fnil of (lil.s division may be said to vary 
u'lweeii oO and To inehes, and otiu'r lliin".s being 
‘Mii.J, til.- 'lalioiH iieai* the si'a-coast w ill |•'‘(^‘i\e a 
lieavier fall ot‘ rain than t o-e in the interior, 'riiis 
is eleai’Iy shown by (he [ui\v of stations, h’al.-e JNtinI, 
A’liii li is on the eoa-j. and which has an a\<‘rage 
ninnal I'ain-lall TO'*)! inchi’s, and C'ultack, which is 
ioiih; dO miles inland, only receives oOmIJ inches. 

Chofii AV/i//>e/7'. -'This ilivision Inelndes ji eon- 
fiderablc tract of elevated liiml, w'hieli in the ease of 
Ha/.aril)agh is as high as 2,010 feet. Most of the 
[•nuiitry is indeeil, more or less, elevated and un- 
bilating, aixl also much eovcnal witli jungle. As 
night llii'i’efore lie expected, the meteor<)lngi<*al con- 
litions of dilb.'rent parts of the division vary some- 
what according to the elevation and position of ihi! 
dations. 

At one station only in this division is the wind 
lirectioii reitorded, and these observations liave been 
nude for (be last 10 years. Starting in January 


with a w'o.ll-delined nor! b- we.^lerly W’ind, it genei'ally 
beeuines more and inori* w'e.steily until »)nne, when it 
becomes :on(li-W'i*.‘-l, and from llii.s <[iiarlei‘ the llrst 
considerable nnaullli< s of rain emne ; the wind af'ler- 
W'ards becomes more i.oiil herly, and in Seplembm* 
soulli-eastei ly, but in October it )»as<es l»a(4c to the 
north-west (lireelioii. It is diiring ,lnly and August 
that the grealor pari ol’llie rain I'alN, when the wind 
is iK-arly south, Avhil.sl, by tlie beginning ol' October 
Ilie, rains have almost ceased. During the cold W’eatber 
monihs also u.-nally small ipianlilios ol‘ rain hdl, but 
this is apjiarently dm* to the winlia* anti-monsoon 
current, as was explained in the general di^scriptioii 
of immsoon eurreiils in Ilengal. d'liis divi.sion is 
represenleil by seven rain-fall reeording sbntion.s from 
wbi(!b statistics are available for periods vai*ying iVom 
I to 20 )ear.s. 

Tin? average, montldy rain-fall of llie whole, divi.'-imi, 
together with that of some of the principal stations, 
is hero given in a latiular form : — 


Rain-i all in the Ciiota Naotouk Division in iNt^atLS. 


Names of Stations. 

[):viNioTinl Average 

; 

' P'S i 
^ T. 1 

x - 1 
i § S ^ 1 

’ 1 

■t lo 20 i 

C' 

rt 

' £ 

1 '‘S 

0-01 1 

rt 

u 

Xi 

n-'j 4 

1 

1 

1 

0-85 

U- 7 ti 

i 

i «’ 

. 

1 -Ol 

3 

j S-(i 4 

' 3 * 

►"5 

12 -y:, 

1 

11 - 7:1 

c 

£ 

f 

3 -.I 3 

' 1 

c 

2 

'A 

o-ny 

•y 

2 

I C 

010 

Y(!ar. 

4 y-yy 

dazaribagh 

15 i 

0 - 4 vS 

u-oy 

o-f ;2 

o:lj 

i-oo 

1 H *(;2 

13 n .5 

TJ -33 

7*28 

3 y;n 

0-24 

o-oy 

‘ 1 8 - 3.3 

IbiMohec* - - i 

1 1 C to 1 8 ' 

0-02 

!-n 4 

i-;u 

o :>8 

1-52 

1 7-43 

1 2 •:,(> 

Join) 

7 SI 

3- 15 

013 

o-oy 

4 7 -OH 

diybassa - 

7 to 8 j 

U(,tl 

n- 8 ;i 

1-24 

j u-yr, 

2 -yo 

i 8'<;2 

I 3 (;i 

12 03 

yA 7 

417 

014 

012 

:,i *77 

[*uruli;i 

lU to J2 ( 

I 

ij-or* 

0-78 ! 

! 

(>• 7 .^ 

(>•'23 

1-53 

8 * 5.5 

ii.'u; 

11 -'.12 

r,-H(> 

4*37 

0'08 

oiy 

47-84 


The rain-fall of this division may be said to vary 
jotweon 45 and 55 inch(?s, about onc-lialf of which 
H usually received in the two moiitlw July and 
iugust. Generally s[>caking; there la a diminution 


in the amount of rain-fall in the stations from (.'ast 
to Avest and from north to south. Thus ilnzaribagli 
has a mean rain -fall liigher than Manblioom, which 
is situated 70 miles to the eastward, and Chybassa 

C 2 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTUY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


ttAP.l. Qir. 1. aj^ain lias au aiiminl rain-full 6 or 7 hinlies lii^linr 
; — — than TIazaril*a;^h, wliirli is KX) miles to the iiortliwjinl. 

I a nil(*, tlie inefisooii eorniiienees ratlier later and 

*Wr clos(‘S ratlier sof»ii<‘r in the distriet of C liota Nairporo 

* * than it does in (lie inoie sun I herly and westerly clis- 

triefs of l»en<:;jl. 

J^fhta . — 'Tills Is tlu! niosl westerly ami nortlierly of 
the disisions in this ])i*ovince, and therefon*, as hefure 
pointed out, the avera^'e rain-fall will he tln^ smallest. 
Jn all lh<3 Iiehar stations tlie mean rain-fall is low, 
and in most r«*spf'ets tli(‘ir climate is similar to that 
of the North"W(*st(‘rii IVovinees. In this divi>ion 
tlii‘r(‘ are two stations, Patna and (Jya, at which tin* 
wind ilireetions are i-eeorded, and tin*, averaire of 
10 years ohservations at. these ]>la<‘es shows that, as 
in th(‘ ease ol' Chota Nairpore, in tin* early months oi‘ 
the year tliere is a. sti'on;' prepomlerance of W(‘slerly 
winds ; then' is, liowever, one very cnrions ]>oint 
ahoni the wind dire(!lions heja*, that followini( on the 
westerly winds we Iiuve nortianly ami north-easterly 


ones, and fimilly in July tin* winds hecorne ulinost due 
east. 'J'his eliani^e of dircs'tion is the reverse of what 
nsnally oceiirs. At the end of July tlu; winds hecome 
south-ea>t or east-south-east, and it is from this 
(piartm- that the vapoiir-hearini; current reaches this 
division. In (Jctoher tin* wind a^uin <i:oes round to 
the nortli-w(‘st. and the rains <‘east‘. liefore, however, 
llie south-east and east-south-east winds ran reach th(^ 
ilivision, they have to pass over a small tract of 
elevated irround as that in tlie Sonthal l*erp:iinnah 
district, and eonsi'fpiently they liavc* already d(*posited 
a eonsiderahle jiurtion of th<‘ir nifiistnn* ladore naich- 
iii^ this division. 'The niin-fall here! is aeeordinjtly 
ii^ht, varyin.Lt from nearly 40 np to do inches. In 
this district there are 22 rain-fall n'cordiiiit stations 
whiedi liave. Inrnished nrtui'iis lor ])erio<ls varyim>; 
between 4 and 20 years. The. avera;;(‘ monthly divi- 
.“iomd i-ain-fall, to^iuher with that of soni(‘ of tin* 
principal stations in tin* division, is j^iven in the 
following table : — 


ILvin-kall in the Patna Division in iNritKs. 
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In this division the rain-l’all app(‘ars to ho nion; 
giMierally ill.^lrilmti'd than is the ease in the other 
divi>ions, and it is dillieidt. to tract* any gem*ral prin- 
ciple in the slio:hl variiitioiis wliieh ocvuv : apparently 
howevi*r, a Tim* thrmioii the middh* ol' this division 
following nciirly the euurse of the (binges will re- 
preseiit the line of Irasi. rain-fall, whilst north and 
south of this iIutt' is inei'ea-ed preeipiiat ion of rain. 

'The monsoon eonimenetM in tliis division about a 
foi-tnigh( later, .nml ends ralln'r earlier than in S(mlh 
and Pa.^lcrii Pjcngal, ami tin* greater poi’tion of the 
rain-fall is in the moni hs of rluly and August. 'This 
division also n.^nally receivfs a certain portion of the 
winter lalns hroughf hy the winlor aiili-monstjon 
current. 

In concluding our review' of the rain-fall of these 
divisions, we may make the following geiu'ral state- 


ments. It may ht' e()mpr('lK'n^iv(*ly said that tlu* rains 
hrought by tlu* south-west monsoon (‘omini'iiet* (‘arlier 
and fall in largt'r qnanrily and with gr(*ater regularity 
in the divisiims to the east of these* provinces, and 
that they eommeae.* later and diminish in quantify 
and also In regularity in passing towards the wesimm 
districts; so that the (‘astern divisions ai*e altogetlu'i’ 
more moist than lho>,(* of the west ; and that in all 
probahility the NV(\4ei’n and mu'lh- west (‘ill divisions of 
this piaolnce will always hi* more subjeet to drought 
and faniim* than lho.-,e to the east. 

'I'iu* following two tables !in* a I'esmiu* of the r(*snl(s 
as given alxAc ; they show in llu* lia-^t table the 
average montldy wind din'Ctions of stations in (*a(4i 
division, mid in the si.cond table tlie avenigc monthly 
divisional raiii-lall ; — 


Avi:HA(ii: Wind DiUEiynoNs in P>knc.ai 
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With n'h'ivnco to tlio iiucslioii witliiii limits 
c.’iii the luin-fnll v.'irv;’ mid l><) with i'(‘lcicnc(! to tho 
ihrci* siircecdiiii^ (|iicstIoii.'-', i( mu-ot Ini <•^|)I.‘lim•d that, 
tlir Mrt<‘ni()l()^ric;d Dcjiaitiimii!. riroiscs no statistics 
of any Iviml as to tim ai^ricnlt iii'al comliiions (.f this 
})fo\ iiicc ; cinmiMjn.Miily, it, is uiialih* to anv 

tletailcil ())• di-iiiiit(* inrormal !»>ri on (Im'si* sultjccls. 

( hmcrally it. may !»«• stated that, it is not so much the 
(ihsahttc amount of rain ^vhi(•h is rfcidveil hy any 
particidar district that dcl<‘riniii<‘s whether the crops 
an; ;;o(nI or had, l)ut. rathei that this dejiemD upon 
the i\.in whiidi coun.’s, lallin^; at seasonable times. 
Again, as the time at \vhieli rain niav be aeerptahh* 
will vary ae(a)rLling to wlu'tluT the laml eultivaled is 
high or low-lying, or wliether haekward or forward 
in cultivation, it would he a ilillieult matter to say 
exactly wlum rain is n-ally or generally roipiinal. 

Also ail excessive rain-tall at many ])arts of tin; 
year is just as had for the crops as a. want of rain, 
and a flood is in all prol.iahillty as disastron.s as a 
drought. 

Again, in the majority of instances, one iueli of rain 
falling daily on four alternate days m:iy do more good 
than a eoiitinneil drizzle; of half an inch ol' I’ain <»n 
each of eight eoiiseeiitivc <lays ; and there is no donl»t 
that either ot‘ ilu* former would ilo vastly more good 
than a violent rain in which d inches fall, sav, in a 
couple of hours. Looking at those eoiisidi*ral*ions, it 
is not possible to ilo more than a..dvam!e the most 
gmieral of all geneial statements, and say that in all 
prohabilitif a \ aviation of more tlian iO oi* even lo 
per rent., idtlier above or helow the average rain-fall 
in eucli inontli (pi ovidod only the fall i.s s(**isonahly 
distrihuled), might not he attended with .«eriou*s 
conseipiences ; hut that in all prohalnlii ij a vuriutioii 
of 25 or 30 per cent, would cause damage, whether 
the variation wa*s nhove, or below the averagi* fall, and 
of the two the wnallcr (piantity of rain would produce 
the greater damage. 


'The hmt and only other ipic-liou which could 
po<sihly he <lealt will) from tin* lecnnl^ o|‘ (he 
Ah'tei'iolegieal Department is the m eoiiil half of ihi* 
lust, ipiesiioii ill iiaragrapli 1, namely, ‘‘ wlnif. is 
*' the* eomhiualinii of <•il’<•llmslanco‘> iiiid'‘i‘ \'. liieli (lie 
wor- ( rer lilts ]ia\e Ix en jirodueed.'* 

.Now iiiidonhi' illy the \voi.--<. ro iills whi( ii lia\e 
heeii ])r(»duee«l aro thovo (if llie (wo iaiiiiiio \e.irv ISti,') 
and iSTo, and an examinalion of the di-iiihiii ion of 
raiii-fall in the^e two ^e;^|^ in eonijfaiison with llie 
average fall will pcrhaiis llirow some light on this 
ipiest io’i, 

fn oid<*r (o illii.^l rale this diHorenee (»!' the a\erage 
rain-fall and of tli.* rain-fall of iSlio, a map isatlaehe*! 
wliiidi sIicjws the average rain-fall ol‘ llmgal in rod 
line.S wliilst tlie blue liguies are tin*, laiii-rall nl’ I.Sbo. 
Inspection of this will show at a glance that, the 
gejKM-nl rain-fall was not. very dofieienl, except, in 
Orissa; Imt SlalonionI I. will show clearly tlial the 
rains almost entirely ceased ahoni, the midille of 
September. 

I'lie total <pianlity of laiii-fall ibr the year was not 
nniisiially small in the; laigo i' jiarl ol' Jh jigal, hut it 
fell ahiioniiallv ami iinM*asonahly. .Mucli lain I'ell in 
the earlv iiioiilhs of the year bej'ore it was of iimeh. 
good, for the usiud sowing time had not ari’ived, and 
the rains wliii’li n.-nally fall in the hitler end ol 
Septemher and eommenceimMit of Oetoher, and wliieh 
are so (■.‘^seiilial to the crops, riilirely failed. 'Llie 
en^ps, however, in the mon; liiiinid districts of Masferii 
Dengal ( where the rain-fall e.omriieiiees earlier) ripened 
liotwithstainling the early cessation of the rains; Imt 
in tlu; drier dislricls ofOri.ssa and Western Ih iigal 
the crop was jiremalnrely cut oil'. In Orissa, llie 
general tall of rain having also hei'u veiy^ delieiiml, 
tin* re.'iiilts were mueli worse than in tlie greater jiart 
of Wrst(;rn I-engal. 

Tlie s(‘as()n 1873 was also oin; which was markeil 
by famiuci in these provinccn, and the cause of this 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTEY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


r.l. Qn. 1. 

\K»QAh. 

\ Pedler. 


(.‘Icjirly >liOwn by lln* niin-liill of that 

your, 

A <bjLrt of flu* raiii-iull of l^T.'b oouiparnl wiih tlic 
MvtM'ji'j'c rniii-fall ol ilii' ^u j»ro\ wji'^ pruj)ar(‘(l tor 

the Mrtn>r<)lni;ir;tl j 1(<!' troiii wlii(*b it- 

appr.ur.-^ tliiil, •:<*iiciji!ly "[M akin;:, in tlu^ year IH73 tbo 
raiii-rall ot wa'; \’vvy As, lio\vf*v<*r, 

Ibis cliarf. only shows us tin* p*iioral r<‘sult of tlic 
your, Stal<*fjM*iit It. lia^ 1 k*cii pruparod sIiowin;( fho 
laoulbly ilivi'^u iial raiii-hill (^1 compared with 

tin* avci’a^u's of many year'. 

I'rom this it may bn ajjjain :hm*u lliat witli ran* local 
c\ci*pti<»us tlu* rain-lall of l-STll wa‘< coiisalcrably 
bcl(»w the uvera-o*, and that al.'^o, as a jL^cncral ndc, 
tlu* «lclicicii<*v was not <*t)i]fim‘<l to any om* portion of 
tlui year, but that, it was fairly distribntod flironfijliont 
tlu* sea.'on. As mi^ht la* <*\p(*(*bMl, bowover, (In* 
drtieimry was not i‘(pially ilisiribntod tbrouj^bout tlie. 
provima*, and tin* variations exhibitod .soim* })eenliar 
ir*atnr(*s wliicb led Mr. Ilhinfonl to b(“li(‘ve that 
“ whih^ tin* monsoon current as a wbole w.*is (*ith(‘r 
“ nnnsually weak or nnnsnally dry, that portion 
“ which i-aiiie from the Ibiy of 15en;;al failed to a 
“ ;'i'eab‘r extent than that which eaiiu*. from the 
“ Arabian Sea/’ This failure* of tin; rains was 
;^n*(*atest in llui division of Ibijshahye*, wln‘re (ho 
detiei<‘ney aiineniiteel to between 40 and tiO pe'i* cent, 
of tln^ av(*ra;;e, and in the IJha^ulpon* divisum 
;^<*fierally it was almost (*(pially great, in Nortlnaai 
'Jhiiioe)t the d(*lleieney :iveragi*<l from 2d to 40 per 
e(*nt. of (Ik* normal fall, but in the Patna division 
g(*n('rally, and in the Mofighyr district of tin* llhagnl- 
pore! divisiem, tin*. delicie*ncy was not .so gr(*at, and on 
(In* av(*ragi! it w.'is se*are*e*Iy .se) much as 20 pe*r ee‘nl. 
In the! Chota Nagj)e)re*. elivi.^ion tin* fall was somewhat 
in e*\e*ess eef thei ave'i’age, aiiel at the. two stations 
Jla/aribjigii ami Uane*he*e the e*xe*e*ss aniexuiteal to 
jduait ldpere*ent. K\e*n in these* di-'lriets. however, 
the partiid failure* e)f the creeps, which is sahl te) have! 
happe*ne*el, app(.*areel te) have* b(*e*n prt)elnce*el ratln*r by 
the! e*jirly e*e*s.‘<atiem e)f the rains than by any ab.solnte* 
eh*lie.*iene*y in llu*ii' total epnmtity. 

in the* eioltaie^, elistrie*(s of i>e)we‘r Ib'iigal the elc- 
lie*ie*ne*y was on the! ave-rage from .‘tO te> 40 ]M*r e.!i*nl. ; 
but this annmnl varie-d, a!iel in the* w'eslei ti distrie‘t 
tlui rain-fall was miie-h ne‘are*r tin* in)rmal amount 
than in (he! e a.-'(e*i'n. In euie statiem e)n lhfMVe:sl, at 
Se)e)iV(*, the*i'e* was iiuleeel an ae*(nal e‘xe*e*ss above (he* 
aver.'ige fall. In the e*aste'rn elivisiejn of this Presi- 


dency the . deficiency was about 20 per cent, of the 
ave*ragei fall ; but (*ven this statennmt is liable* to 
exee*[)tious, for at Noukliolly i7 per ee*nt. above the 
iiYe*rag(! fell. The greatest local defieie'iicy appeared 
to be in tin* Assam Hills, for in the case of Cdmra- 
pe)onjeL‘ tlui rain-full wjis no le‘ss tlian 241 inclu\s 
}>e*low ibi* average, or abeint 46 per cent, of the* 
iionnnl amount. The rain-fall in Tiielia in this year 
aj)pe}ired to be) idiove the average* on a line riiiiniiig 
jie'urly ne>rth a.nel south through lla/aribagh, Raneii(*e?, 
.Ihansi, anel Agra, that i.s, on or about the linej where 
the* monseion eurivnt frenn the ihiy of lleiigal meets 
with the* monsoon current coming from Ihi! Arabian 
Se*.‘l. 

In (lie two last muJitJis of the* rains ( Septe*nib(*r anel 
OetobeT), wliieli peiiiaps may be* considered alnmst 
of the* greate'st importance from an agrienltural point 
of view, there! was ve*ry consiele*rablc delie'iency, anel 
it may be* noti(*ed that in lhe)se! divisions which 
sulfe*re*el most from famine that tlm rain-fall was so 
consielen’ably delieaent as te) almost (*e*:i.se! in Scptembe*r, 
and in all pjobabilily this early e!e*s.sation of the? rains 
was one of the* cbie*f, if not the eliie*!’, (‘.anse of the 
famine which o(*curr{*el, 

Mr. Blanlorel, in Ids reviiiw of the* Aledeorology of 
the* year 1876, say,s, “ I think it not improbable* that 
“ tile! elryness of the year was in gre'at y)art due te) a 
“ persistent barometriei depj‘e*.ssi()n in the .sontli-e*ast 

of the! Bay, pre)l)ably exte*ii(liiig also both eastwjird ; 
“ but the irregular (barometrie!) elepressieju in the! 
“ ut)))er part e)f tin* Gaiigetic valle‘y, anel the high 
“ pre*ssnre* in Kastei’ii Jiengal, we'i'e* certainly also 
“ iidliu'idia) in the* lesidt, as has alre’uely he.*en shown 
*• at a previous page* of (he n peerl,” 

So far, tlieii, as our pre'se/nt <*xi)e‘riemee* goes, it 
up[)e‘nrs tlnit the* wew.st re'sults have l.»ee*ii prodnee'd 
by the! failure e)f the latle*!* part of the* rains, innne*ly, 
in the* months of Se*])1eml)e.*r and ()ele)be‘r, hut, as 
before pe)inte.el out, this alle*e*ts the* dri(*r divisiems of 
the western part of this Iheside'iicy to a gn'ate'r 
('xte*nt tli.in (he* e*a.st(*rn and more* humid elivisions. 

Partial fiiiliire e»f (lie* meuisoon at ()u* e*euniue*iie'e*- 
ment e>r at the! ndelelle* e)f the* rainy M'asem will ed* 
ee)nrse ho se!rie)ns ; hut it may oidy ho the! means 
of thre)wing hjick the e*rops, and sne*h woiilel he (lie! 
usual ivsnlt ; lent failure* e>f the* rain.s at the ele.)se! of 
tin* monsoeiii sea.-oii means di*slrneliem of tin* pi-incij)al 
ere)p of the* year, upem wldeli agriejuUnrists in this 
province principally rely. 


?sh). 1.-— SrA rKMKN'i' showing the U*ain-i'ai.l of IShd compare'd with the Avekacie Uain-fall. 
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No. 2. — Statement showing tlio I^vin-kall of 1873 fompnrod with Iho Avkkage Kain-fall. 
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Renoai,, 
Mr, VciilcA 


CKNTI^VL PROVINCIX 


Tlio wahipslicds ar(^ Ihoso,— 

'riio Virulliyjin. 

'Hh* Sntpura. 

'Flu- ( hxlavari. 

'Fla* Maliaiiadi. 

'FIu' Viadliyaii ” <*(>m)»riscs tlio iioi tli and 
<‘:-(‘arpmc!ns (d tin* N'iiidhvjin i'aMi.C(.* ; the (iniitjfs 
rrci.'ivps tin* wiiIimn of I lie Inrnn-r. and tin* Norhndda 
tlioM* thr lallcr; llu' districtH ot' Saugor, Dainoli, 
and tin* snl) livi>i<in Mnrwai’a an* in this area. 

Tin*, “ Nci'l'udda " ('inhracrs the valh'v of tin* N(‘r- 
hudda silnati'd hchvoon tin* N'iiidliyan and Salpnra 
1 ‘angcs; it inchidcs lln? di'^trlcls (if flul>l)id|)()r(.‘, Nar- 
siii!j;li|iur, I hisliaiiirahad, and Xiinar. d'lu* Xorlmdda 
river ri*cei\es the walei's of this tract, 

'File “ 'I'apti ” Fics to tli(i A-est of tin* main sjinr of 
tin* Satpnni range; and in tin* (^‘ntlal Provin(‘(‘S is 
coidiin'd to tin* snhdivision ol' Uiuhaioair and a part, 
of llelul; it is draiiK'd by tlu; Tajdi riv(‘r. 

'File Sat pnra " division comprises the high lands 
ol’ tin* Central Proxiiiees running from cast lo west; 
the districts arc Maiidla and Halagliat, Seoiii, Cldiind- 
wara and Ih tid. 'Fin* drainage of tin* northern slopes 
falls into the Xei'hiidda, that oT the w(*slei n leaelies 
the sea by means of the 'Fapti, and that of tin*, 
s'mtln.rn is carried hy th(^ (bulavari into the Hay of 
Hengal. 

'Fhc “ (.lodavari ” co!nprises th'.^ jdain country south 
of the Satpnras; lln* districts from cast to Ave^^t are 
Bhandara and Chanda, N^agpnr and ^^’ardha ; lln* 
(lodavari rivei’ receives tin* drainage of (his tract. 

TJie “ -Malianadi ” division coinjirises tin* plains of 
(.'lihattisgarli and Sainhalpur; this tract is drained hy 
the Mahanadi. 


These divisions iiidie:d(* the rain-fall systems. 
Striking tin* most \v(‘sl(‘ni ])orlion of lln* pi’ovinees 
in the'Fapti di\ isioii, tin; monsoon eni renls an* divided 
liy tin* Satpum rangi* into (In* noilln rn and soiilhern, 
loe.*d p(*eijliarities of hill and fon'st increasing or 
diininisliing the amount of rain-fall. 'J’ln* higher 
ranges of hills, as Haelimarhi or tin* Mahadt'o group, 
and tin* more easti'rn or frap lormallon, as Ihe Mole 
toor range*, recei\(‘ llie hea\ ie.'l rain-falls, whieli reaeh 
ahout <S() inehes ; whilst Ihii liaiipnr |•ee(‘i\ (*s I In; lowest., 
or on an a\(*ragi‘ ahonl 2S. Pas.-ing easlwai'ds the 
rain-fall increases: thus Khanelwa. reeeive*s ahonl 3o, 
lloshangahad 47, Xarsinghpiii’ oo, .Inhhnlpore; liO, 
ainl the \'indh\an districts ahont o.l. Similarly the, 
hill districis rece'ive* from 10 on lln* wi'sle-ni horde*!* 
to f)() (in the; e'jislern, Pas*4ng oiiwaiels ov(*r fin.; 
soiifliem [)art of tin* provinces, the monsoon strikes 
tin* Wardha. district first, where* the* fidl is ahoiit .’M 
inehes, Nagpur re'eeives 10, Chanda 13, and Hhandara 
50, tin* plains of Chhallisgarh r(*e(*iv«‘ l’e*t\V(*en 40 and 
5(h and the most eastern elisti iel, Samhalpnr, ri‘r*e*ive*s 
55 inches; this district, and part of Chhaltisgarh 
r(*ceives a portion of its raan-fall IVom a iioi'lh-easterlj'' 
dire<*tion. 

'I’In* south-west monsoon commences in June ; 
oeeasionally within the lii>t 10 days; at other times 
it is delayed until lln'lhiid week; il eontimii*s nnlil 
some linn; in Septc'inher and occasionally niilil (t(*toher. 

d'In* eastern di?lriets receive also some rain from a 
norl h-easterlv <!ireelion, hut particular ohserval iem 
has not, hitlierlo I'cen diiceled to ihi'^ ipu'.-lion. 

i\ain-ganges are. k'‘pi, nt head-epiarter.- of districts 
and ol’ tahsils; also at meteorological oh '^eJ'\ aloi ies, 
Avhei’e lln; oflieials atlaelie.el lo the ('oiirls and ohser\a- 
torie*s resfiectivcly keep up the registers. 'Flic fol- 
lowing lalde gi\es tin* roM.dts receu’ded for tin* pa.'f 10 
A'ears. Registers are aUu ke'pl at disjuMi.-ai ies. 
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Fkovinoei 

Dr. Jiarte 
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Mr. Nuhol 


Avera<ie Rain-i ALt. registered in the several Districts of the Ckntrai. Pino j.\( i s for 10 Vkars, from 

1808-1877. 
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CONDITIO!^ OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA, 


iAP.I. Qii.l. In a rc|)(»rt on tho variafion of rain-fall in tropical 
— India, rlufcd ISrli of May' l)v the Mftcon>lo;ificaI 
PaoviT^/a ^ Jov(‘i/im(‘iit of Iinliji, tin; rain-fall 

; * ’ foi* Na;j*|»iir :in<l tliihhiiljau*!* lor a M']‘h*s of years i.s 

Barter pvcii. 'I'lins lln* av( raL^<‘ raiii-lall for >s!ijipiir for 
atid the years IS.")."! - 1 S7t> was tlie lii^hcr-t 

)fr. NichoUn, .■inimal rain-fall was 57*70 inches in IH(;7, ami tin; 

lowest was!^5''l.M in IStiS. 'r}M‘ averai^e for Jiibbnl- 

poi’e {hr file ^^•al‘s lS-15 to IiS7t) iin'Iiisixa* was 55 ■!?!); 
the lii^^hesf heini^ .Sf)’f)5 in ISTl, ami the lowest, 
2H*;U) in lSf)H. 

'riie Sanitary ( a)iiiiuissi(»m*r’s slalisties show that 
the averaio; fall foi* the provinces in iStiS was 50 
inches; lln* ,Inhhnlp(Jie district reef iscal 2S*5, Ihiipiir 
55'(‘haml liilaspnr 2fl'0, ami in (lies(* dismefs thcK* 
was a fanii?)e; hut in Jnhhiilpore, If not in tin* otlna- 
ilislricls, then; were ja’eilisposin;^ causes ; in oilier 
districts also, Avhich ri'ceived lii^ht falls, (here was 
considerahle distress, — thus in the Seoul district, 
which rei'ei\a*(l 51*4, althoii^di then* was not a w'idi*- 
sprea<l famine, then* was widespread dirtie s; hut in 
this ilisirief, when limes are hard, a hir;(e seclion of 
the eornmnnily suh>ists on jnni^h* pi’odnci*, as henies, 
fruit, roots, ^Ice., or ek<‘ out an exisletiee with their 
aid ; In re lh(*n the elfei ts of seareily would not he so 
mark<‘d. 'fhe averam* rain-fall for the provinces 
diii'in;;' the months Aii;;;iist. Septemla*!*, and ( )elohei-, 
ini' tln! 10 years (‘ndiitir IHOT, and ihe lull diirinjjj 
the*'e monlh'^ in l-'^tiS, is lu'ii' ^nven. 


Tom yonrs. Isr.H. 

Auicnsi - 0*50 4*t)0 

Se])(emhcr - O* 10 1 '70 

Ocloher - 1*20 010 


Ihil th(' amount of rain ah,>olnlely re<{niri‘d dep(‘inN, 
to no small extent, on the natiir<* <‘i' the fall. Should 
ihisoci.'ur in plumps or heavy falls, and, as a neeessarv 
con,‘(‘(pn‘nce, run oil* tin* uroiiinl and he followed hy 
)on;^ hn*aks, a larger rain-fall will he inaa-'.-ary ; hut 
slntnld ll‘:;ht eoienant showers occur willi oeeasional 
oi* a few hea\y downpours at (he eritieal periods of 
transplant iii;j; and carinjjf — aiifl sullieient to till tanks — 
in ricc-er(»win;^ districts, then n smaller qiianlity in 
tli(‘ aj:^re;;atc will he sullieient, 

ALOiiii, (he nr, (lire of the crojis rai.-cd icovi'ins (he 
minimnm ie(piii’ed ; rice-iji’owinij;’ lands ileimind a 
lai'^<‘r j’ain-fall than (he lieavy hlaek soils w]ier<‘ 
wheat, joar, Ae. ai'e ;:rown ; in iheroinier, if fairly 
distrihiiteil, 5i5 to 40 inches may he re^anled as the 
minimum ; and in the latter 27 to 55, vaiyin.e' in 
dillerent districts. 

lint an exci'ssivi' or, an iinseasonahle rain-fall may 
also do I’onsiderahh? damajj^e and cause mm'h distress; 
the uuseasonahle and, in .sonu' jilaees, excessive, rain 
of the p?i.'^l cold season has resulted iu a j^eiirral rust 
or hlii;ht of the wheat crop, ii short linseed crop, and 
destrnclion of the i^ram eroj) ami imisnr. 

\Vc eoiisidc’r tlu* minimum for i i<*e lands to he from 
55 to 40 inches, vaivinuj in dillerent tlislriids, pi,)- 
vided also that the distrilmtion hi* fairly opportune. 

For hlaek eidlon s(>ils we eonsiOer that from 27 to 
55 would h(* ahsolulely ic'piisiti*, vavyiiiLT in ditTei'ent 
disti'let.s. Ihit the dlsti ihulion is not of such vital 
importance, proviilcd that no eonsi(]ei..h]i; porlion of 
this total amount (‘oincs in O.rrents so ns to run off 
and not sink into (lu^ soil, and that at lea? I I love 
inclu's fall lute in Scptemlu'r. This is of (‘"pecial 
importance for the sake of the rahi sowii:^m. 

As for tin* maximnm, the hiack i/utoji srii' conhl 
stand 50 inches in the monsoon, yna'vided tliat there 
are inter\al.s of sunshine to slrm^then ami "iv(» health 
to the plants, and to allow of weediiii^ and (he h:inkin;jj 
up of the earth around the roots of the joar and 


cotton plants, done by a sraall plough four or five 
tiin(‘!i in the rains. 


For rice lands, ju’ovided there are intervals of sun- 
shine, loo much rain is difficult to imagine, provided 
that it (Iocs not fall heavily after the middle of Octolier. 
Kodo and kntki arc; generally sown on sandy soil and 
on sloping ground, and so can hardly lie injured hy 
excess o(' rain. 


'J’lu* hlaek cotton soil, after a tolerably good mon- 
soon, has produced lair crops without (he aid of 
winter rain. 

Ihiin not exceiMling thret* or four inches, from the 
middle of J teeeinber to the middh; of Janiiary for the 
sontluTM districts, extcmling to a ihrtnight laler for 
the northei n disti'iets, will he of immen.se ad vantagi*, 
hut rain in (‘xcess of this amount gi*eally incr(‘ases the 
risk of blight. A loiif' eontinuanee of cloudy weather 
at tills lime is still niort* dangerous. 


For the rice districts and tracts rain is ahsolukdy 
ne<‘('ssary only during tlu; monsoon. IVohahly the 
following distribution is necessary to ])rodm.*e fail- 
crops in all the.se tracts,— (Jliliatlisgarli, Sambaljmr, 
(lie llhamlaiM rict; country, including Halagliat ami 
C’hamla, and llie norlli of lletul and (Tdiindwara, and 
the .samlv soils of Saugor, Danioli, and Jnhhulpore. 


JnMc, tUht li;iir 
.Inly, 1st luilf - 
.hilv, -JikI lailf 
August, Isf half 
Aii.i!.iis|, ‘Jad Imlf 
September, 1st half 
September, ‘iiel tiulf 
October, 1st half 


- a in dies 1 
_ ^ |.So^Yl^g. 

-4 ,, SMiisliine and slioAvors. 

j *’ I lOaria^'; jieriod of early rice^' 

" t „ Karing of late rice. 
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'Tlu* hlaek" eoUoii 

soils 

crops ; — 

June, 2iid half 

- J iuche 

.lul\, l.sl half - 

- -1 


.inly, I’m! half 

- 1 


August, 1st half 

- 1 

,, 

August, L‘ud half 

4 

>* 

September, 1st half 

- ( ') 


Sc'pteiub T, liud half 

■ ' 

'* 

Oel.tber, 1st half 

_ u 


iKeember, 2ud half 

•• 1 


.Tamiai’v, Isl Imli’ 

. o 

,, 

.lanuaiy, ‘Jiid half 

_ 2 

3.S 

.•It) 



napiire, to produce fair 


Sowings. 

I Sliowers and Mnishine re- 
l (|iilrcd for weeding opera- 
J tions. 

dlossotiiiiig of cotton and 
joar. 

Kabi .sowing. 

|Soiilliern dislriets, 1 
Northern di.striot.s. J crops. 

for southern districts, 
for northern diMtriets. 


'riu'.se ligMires an* intemlod to (aivcr all dislriids, 
Sonic localities could do lairly W'cll with sometliing 
less. 

'rile sowings and the iiiairi((.*nance of the crojis, 
ineluding tin* traiisplaiitiiig of the rii;*e, depend on the 
south-west monsoon. 

It is doubtful Avlietli(*r wo liavc any oilier than tho 
.soiilh-w(*st(‘rn mon.^oon. lint tin; October showers 
called the “ Ilathi,'’ or elephant .‘•■howers, come from 
the east or south-east. 

These rains an; partial ami niieerlain, but are of 
great importance to stnaigtlicn #|Jie latt* rice and joar 
and cotton when in blossom, and to keep tlu* rabi 
lands from hardening, and to reduce tlu* t(*rnpcratur(* 
of the .surface* of tin (.artli to lit it for tin* germinating 
of llie seiul. 'riio winter showers g(*iiorally cmne from 
the nor(h-(*ast, and strengthen the wheat and otln*r 
crops at the critical tinn* of earing or blo.s.soming. 


* Nagpur division, exc(‘pt the Bhandani rice fi(;ld; the west 
of Chhattisgarli ; tin* Juhbulpore division, save the noilli of 
Saugor, of Duinoh, and of Jiibhiilporc; and all the Nerbudda 
division, except the north of Jietul and Chhindwara. 
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BERAK. 


Tho provitiCG of Bernr, tlio area of which 17,711 
sc|uaro miles, is geogrii])hically (livide«l into three 
s(*ctions. 

On the northern side is tho Melghat forming ii 
portion of the Satpura range of mountains. Its area 
is 1,649 square miles. 

On the southern side is the Balaghsit or up-land 
country, comprising the Ajnnta ri(ig(', and sloping 
down south wai’ds from thence to tho llydi'rahati 
territory, and botween tluise two ranges of hills lies 
th(i 1‘yanghat or low*land ^countr>, an exlroinely 
lertile valley running the entire huigth of tin*, province 
from cast to west, witli a breadth of iVom 40 to 50 
miles. 

The M(‘lghat is chiefly forest land ; there is but 
little cultivation. 

The Balaghat country includes the whole of the 
Wun :ind Basirn districts, and tlie greater jmrtioii of 
the IhiUhma <listrict. 

The Tyangliat country includes the Avhole of the 
Ainraoti and Akola. distriels, Ibe Elli<h])ur district 
((‘\cept the Melghat), and one Taluka of the Buldaiui 
district. 

Koiighly speaking, the llalaghat and Pyaiighat 
I r;H*ls are about ('(jual in area, c;ieli comprising about 
(S,()00 square miles. 

'riie monsoon rains an* heaviest in the JMelghat, 
and lightest in the ryangbat country, the average 


rain-fall at the heiMl-cpiarter stations in these throo 
divisions being a^s follow.s ; — 

Implies. 

iSIclgliat - - - 

- .57 •.'37 

nVuii 

- 41*08 

Balaghat -< Basim 

- 38 -OO ' 

L Buldaiui 

- 29 06 

Av(*rage 

- 36 -26 

r Amraoti 

- 32-99 

Pyanghat -< Akola 

- 2S-9S 

1^ Elliclipur 

- 2S-(M) 

Average 

- 30*03 

Exclusive of thi' Melghat, the 

chief di-;iimig(‘ of 

Avhieli is northwards into ihi* Tapti 

riv(‘r, tlu^ ^Ni’rage 

annual rain-tall oii the [)roviiu*(^ in 

the past six y(‘ars 


has hceii dd’HS irielu's. 

Tlu^ south-west monsoon enmmenees about lh (3 
secotid w'ook in finne, and conlinnes until tlu* end of 
Sept<‘mb«‘r or l>eginTiing of October. In normal years 
w(^ liav<‘ sliowt rs from lb(3 (‘ast or •» noil li-i‘ast in 
ih*eember or January whieJi an^ beneticial for the 
ljit<‘. crops, but it is on the soul li-wc'st monsoon that 
we are really dependent for our rain-fall. 


BOMBAY. 


The r.ain-fall of the Bombay Presidency is derived 

from the soutb-wes| monsoon between Juiui ami 
October. From <‘ertain natui’Ml causes, ihv. (paint ity 
of rain ju’ei ipitated from this current varies greatly 
and n'gnijirly from norlli to soul Ii, being snndlest in 
Sind Sind gn'jit(\st inOsinara. 'riiiis tla^ av('rag(‘ bill 
from north to south is — 



Inclio.s. 

Mnd - . - 

- 8*42 

Katch - - - 

- 14*30 

Ivaltywar - - - 

- 24 

(Biz(‘rat - - - 

- 33 

North Konkan 

- 6S 

Bombay - - - 

- 73 

ir I r Cobilia 

S. Kmikaii -< .r* i 

} V ingorla 

- 108 

- 112 

Kanara — Ifonawar 

- 152 


But tin' lim* of the (Biats, running [larsdlel to tlio 
coast throughout the south of the Presidency from 
50 to 30 miles from the sea, caust's anotlu.'r variation. 


On ibe Ohats or S.abyadri range the average fall is 
215 inches. 'I'ln* jilaiii abovcUliern is a liigli plateau 
sloping from 2.()(K) teet aboV(^ tin* s(*:i at tin* Ghats 
to about 1,400 lee, I, on llai c'ast frontier. 'I bis ])lat(*au 
maybe diviihil into tbns*, juiralli*! tra(‘ts — (1.) 'I’lnit 
immediati'ly east of tin*, (llials, or VW'st. Deccan. 4'ln3 
average fall in tin* West Deccan is 33 incln's. (2.) 
Tln^ East Di'ccan. The average fall of tln^ East 
D(‘C(‘an Is 23 inches. (3.) The tract between the 
East and West Dec^can, wbieh is drier than eitln'r, 
the rain-fall l»e.ing 20 imdais in the south of Kaladgi 
and east of Dliarwar, and at Siroor (Poona), and 
Nipliad (Nassick.) This is llie district wliicli napiin'S 
prol(x4lon from iailiin* oF the rain-fall. In the 
OLtronu; East Deccan the Fall is larger, owing to tho 
recurve of (lu* monsoon. K.-pecially in Sc'ptemlx'r 
and October tin* rain-fall is largi i’ in tin* Fast Deccan, 
and particularly in tin*, south part of it, than in tho 
Konkan or Guzerat. 


In order to obtain in tabular form a general I haw. selected the rain rr cords of the Following 

and concise view of the raiii-fall of the Presid(*ncy, Htations, juid grouped them as .shown below : — 

(«.) 


Sind. 

Gnzerat. 

Konk.in. 

Sahyadri Range. 

Nortli Deccan. 

South IV'ccan. 

West I)c(Tan. 

East I )ec<*an. 

Kurruchee. 

Scliwun. 

Tatta. 

Hyderabad. 

llmerkot. 

Nag an. 
Shikarpur. 

Kohri. 

Jacobabiwl. 

Surat, 
n roach. 

Kaira. 

ChxUira. 

Abmcdahad. 

Horia. 

Edar. 

Palanpar. 

Rajkot. 

Deesa. 

Karwar. 
lloiuovar. 
Vingorla. 
Itatnagiri. 
Colaba Obser- 
vatory. 
Tanna. 

Matheran. 

Mnliahle.sbwar. 

Igatpuri. 

Dliuha. 

Natiik. 

Malcgaon. 

Ahinednagar. 

Poona. 

Satara. 

Sholapur. 

Kolhapur. 

Rclgauui. 

Gokak. 

Hiihii. 

Nargund. 

Kalghatgi. 

Rijapur. 

Nasik. 

.Mal<'gaon. 

l*ooiia. 

Satara. 

Kolb;ij>iir. 

lielgauin. 

Atoned riagar. 

Sholapur. 

(jokak. 

Huhii. 

Nurgiind. 

Kulghatgi. 

Bijapur. 


The rain registers of tho above stations are siifTiciont normal monthly and annual rain-fjill for each of these 

to show with tolerable accuracy the salient features groups of stations is given below : — 

of the rain-fall distribution of the Presidency. The 

Q 8387. D 


CiUP.l. Qm. 
Bhbak. 
Afr. Dunlop 


Bombay. 
ilfr. Peiltt. 


ATr, Chambci 
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CONDITION OP THE COUNTEY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


BAP.L Qh. 1. 
Bokbat. 

Mr, Peile. 


Poona,-^Tho early crops art) sown after the first 
fall of rain from tin; ])()^inninf( of June to the end of 
July. A second fall is rcfiuirctl in Aiif^ust to iiiutiiro 
the crops. Further rain is ncc(;ssury in September, 
Showers in October, November, and l)ecembe]' are of 
gi’cat ])eiiclit to the ra])i crops. If the rain fidls 
seasonably, a small ((iiantity ojdy is required, about 
15 inelies btiing sufiicient, well distributed. 

— 'I'iie monsoon season niay bo divided 
into the periods (1) from June lOth to August 15th, 
and (2) (rom September 1st to October loth. A fall 
of 15 inches between June and October would givo 
good crops if the rain fell favourably. 'Hiis liappeued 
in 18713-74 in the Koperg:im taluka. A fall of 
130 inches would not cause damage. 'I'lie klinrif crop 
is principally bajra, sown in June or July, reaped in 
Novciulu*r or December. The I'abi crop is wheat, 
jowari, and gram, sown in Septiunber, and i*eap(*d in 
Felwuary or March. Near the Western Ghats (Akola 
taluka) rice and nagli arc also gnjwii. 

SholapHr , — The crops depe-ml more on the time 
at which the rain falls than on llie quantity. Kliarif 
crops ((luarier of the whole) arc sown in dune or 
Jidy, as the rain falls ; raid crops in September and 
October. 

KnUiiUfi , — 'Fbe Colleelor says the ilistrict is de- 
pendent on (lie monsoon for its rain-fall, and cbielly 
so on the south-wc'st monsoon. The lain generally 
fulls at intervals between May and Oclobtu*. A little 
often hills in April, hut that is only useful as re- 
pleiiisliing the water supfdy. 

'Ihe averag(^ amount gauged in each of tin* months 
when the i*niu is useful for agriculture is as follows 


May 

June 

duly 

August - 
Se|doml)er - 
October - 


Inches. Cents. 


G7 

1)1 

49 

215 

1 

I 


The average fall for the year being 22 inches (Heeiit.s, 
It is dillicult to give any limit within which the rain- 
fall may vary without doing serious injury. 'Tbe 
actual uimmnt gauged is scarcely a criterion, bc'cnuse 
a heavy fall of a few boms may gauge imicli, Imt be 
of little good if it ceases eiilinly, wbenus a genth* 
but continuous rain, which <loes not gauge much, may 
be most bi'iiefieial. Kor instance, tlie raiii-lkll in dune 
1H7() (() inches Hd cents) is the highest recordiMl in 
the 10 years, hut yet tliat was the great year of 
famine. The rain in September 1877 (12 inches 
d ci'iils) did inliiiiti* damage from its heaviness, 
when as I eniuint learn tliut tliat of S'ptemb(T 1874 
(22 iuehes G cents) did. Again, the fall of 187G 
(Id inelifs 40 cents) resulted in seven* famine, 
whereas the fall of 1871 (Id iuehes 92 eenls) did lud 
cause any bad elh'cts. In that latter year tin* rain 
may be said to have* fallen seasonably though senutily, 
anti I would takt* tin* aggregatt* and inonthly fall 
tluriiig it as a (Titerioii of what is sufiicient. 

1 belie vt* from wdiat 1 hear, and judging from the 
present year, the rain- fall may almost tuitlndy fail in 
June and to the middle of July without causing 
serious injury, provided the rain fall seasonably 
altt'rwanls. 

ll|) to tin* middle of August the sowing t»f the 
kliarif crops is depcinlcnt on tin* rain-fafi, and fiom 
that time till the mnl of October the sowing of the 
rabi crops is so dependent. 

If the ruin fails, tin* crops either cannot be or 
get withercvl up. During 187G the rain so fell that 
it was of hcnctit to neither crop, so that famine 
resulted. 

Satara , — The C.\)llector says the regular rain-fall 
takes place from about the 2()tliJiine till the dOth 
September. 'Flus is the westerly monsoon, on which 
the greater }>art i>f the <listriet depi'iids. It tlocs not 
as a rule penetrate more than 20 miles east of Satara. 
The eaateru part of the district depends upon storms 


at irregular intervals, from the 15tlj May to the 
15th June. Some easterly rain occasionally falls 
about Chi'istimis and in March or April. J consider 
that a fall of o2 inches, if favourably distribut(‘(l, is 
sufiicient for the district, but we cannot well do with 
less. The variation, tlierefore, should be betwo(‘n 
32 inches and 5d inches. We rcipiire rain from 
May 15th to Januaiy. The minimum fall, if favour- 


ably distributed, Avould be — 
]\fay 

- 3 inches. 

Juno 

- 9 


J Illy 

- 5 


August - 

- 5 

>» 

Se[)tember - 

- 5 


October - 

- 4 


November - 

- - 

J) 

December 

• 1 : 


January 


Total - 

- 32 



Tho May rain is required to prepare the fi(‘lds and 
to cause the grass to bi'giii to spring, so as to be ready 
to receivi? the w^i'slorly monsoon in June. About 5 of 
the 9 inches in Juno should fall between tln^ 5th and 
the 2()tli of that month, so as to enable the enUivators 
to comph'te the preparation of tlu'ir fi(‘hls and to sow 
bajra in tho east, ('arly jowiiri and pulses in the eentri*, 
:md riee and naebni in the extrenu) westof the district. 
Th(‘ rcimiining 4 inches will cause the seed to ger- 
minate, and the crops to grow. 'Flio 5 inches in July 
should fall about the middle ol' tlie month, to enable 
bajra to be sown in the eorit roof the district. The 
rain in August ami Scqitember is iiccessaiy for tho 
proper growth of the crops, and if an inch or two 
falls at the end of S(*pt(‘nib(T, with 4 inches at the 
heginning of Oeloher, the rabi crop can be sc»vn, and 
will fiourisb, but it needs an inch in December or 
tJanuary, about Clirist.imis or New Year’s day, to help 
it on. If rain does not lall in May or June, the grass 
cro[) will probably fail in the c(*iitre and west of tlie 
district, and rice will probably not be sown. If rain 
falls early in »June, rind if there is a long break, the 
rice and naebni will wdther. If rain does not fall in 
June or July, the kharif crop will not bo sown. 
I give up to tlie 20tli duly for sowing kliarif. If 
good mill falls in June and none in July or August, 
the kliarif will be lost. If seasonable rain falls at 
the end of Scjitcmber and the beginning of October, 
the rabi crop will tln ive. If none falls in September 
and October, but early in hJovcmlxT, the rabi crop 
will not be so good; il‘ no rain falls in September, 
October, or Novi'inber, lh(^ rabi crop will fail. The 
worst results in this district have been produced by 
the failure of l astcrly laiu, and a scanty fall from the 
west in dune and duly. 

Dlifinvar, — Mr, Charles says the normal system 
of rain-fall in Dharwmr may bo divided into three 
periods. The first is from the middle of April till 
the end of the first week in June. During this 
period there should be heavy thuiiderstorins about 
every 10 or 15 days, with falls of fi om half to 2 inches, 
generally from thi* east. These •fells are necessary 
for the rice fields all along the western side of the 
district, to enable the rice to be sown before the 
end of May. Kast of Ilubli these rains arc of no 
jMirticular use, us in tJie black soil there is no rice, 
and no crops are sown before the end of June or 
beginning of July. 

Thv next peril hI is that of tlu* S.W, monsoon, and 
lasts from the middle of June till tho middle or end 
of September. The monsoon should begin with about 
a Aveek of heavy rain, that is to say, heavy showers 
lasting some hours every dfiy, to moisten thoroughly 
all the land intended for early jowari and nw^hni. 
After a week’s rain, there should be a Aveck of nearly 
fair weather, to enable fieldwork to go on, and early 
sowings of jowdri should begin in the beginning of 
July. 
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TJie whole of July should be wot, with but. f(*w 
entirely dry dnys, Au^nist is gonondly a dry month, 
in jivernf^e yours the rnin-flill being from 2 to d ineiios 
only. September should be moderately wet, with 
many line days. 

October is the month that exercise's most inlliieiioe 
on (lie harvo-st, and unfortiuialcly it is also the month 
whic.'h has the mo.st uncertain rain-fall. If then? be 
no raijj-fall at all, as was the ease in 187b, the cotton, 
later jowari, and wheat crops aio cnlin'ly lo.st, as 
happened in 1877. 

If it be u’.ip; -cdcntedly heavy, as in 1877, the early 
jowari is inji.r. d and the ears sprout, as was seen in 
November 1877. 

The October rain conn's enlirc'ly from the ('asl, and 
is not of the natiiro of steady rain, but comes in 
sudden and very heavy doAvnpoiirs, lasting an hour or 
two. 

Tlie total rain-fall in Oetober should lu' about 
6 inebes, from half an inch to 2 inches falling in one 
heavy j)lLmip every few days. I'his gives all (lie 
moisture iic(?o.ssary for tin' eoliou and wheat and lalt'i* 
jowari crops, and after Oclober the less rain that lalls 
the l»etler both for the harvesting cd’ the early jowari 
croj) and for the eoKon and wheat and rahi <*rops 
g(‘ncrally. Hut few seasons [lass willioul a lew <la>s 
of rain, often heavy, in I)i'(u.;mher and danuaiy, and 
any e\<‘css (tauses mildew in llu* wheat. This reders 
to lln* cast of tli(5 district only, as the rice and early 
jowari arc cut in Novcinhcr and llie beginning of 
Dce(*inh(‘r, and rain in damiary matters little, in Ihest; 
l)arts. 

('olleetor s.ays we an; dependent 
on th(‘ south-west monsoon, which comes al>ont the 
of fluiie, and continues, with breaks, up to loth 
( )ejoht'r. 

Tlu' niin-fall is gauged at evt'iy one of lla^ 12 
'Taliika. and Mahal head-(iuarters, and also at the 
civil hospitals at Ihitiiagiri, Vingovla, and Dapoli. 
ddn; average rain-fall in tlu' past 20 ycairs has hec'ii 
as follows ; — 




Inclu'S. 

CflltS. 

In June 


- 29 

hi 

,» 'Inly 

- 

- ;i2 

57 

„ Aii^’iisi 

- 

- IS 

2 

„ Sept(‘ml)(*i' 

- 

- 12 


„ Oetofu'r 

- 

2 

59 


The av(‘rage. fall in the y('ar is 07 inches 02 cents ; 
this would he a fair and suHiei(‘nt amount. A smart 
fall for about 10 days is r(.‘([uired with the hurst of 
Iho Tjionsoon, to enable, tin* ])eople to sow their seed- 
ling patches of rict; ainl plongli ii[) their other lauds, 
ready for soakage he, lore I ransplaiituticni. A break 
with light .showers fur u fortnight would tijcn be 
.serviceable. 


In July there should ho V(My lu'avy rain and .stonns. 
Jn fact there can then hardly^ ho too much rain. 
During that month flie ryot will lu' lirst soaking (hy 
swamt>ing) his laiul'^, and will then be occupied in 
traus|>lauling. 

Heavy and steady lain with inli'rvals of sunshine 
sliould f(»llow throiighoiK .Vngust, when the ryot will 
lu* wet'difig liis tii lds. 

Lighter rain and moit? Miii shonid follow in Sej)- 
(ember. At the end of Sepft inher a fl'W heavy iidls 
will 1 h.‘ seasonable, j^aiily lu ( )etol)t'r the *• halvvay ” 
or early crops on the uplands will be ready to out. 

About, the middh' of ( Ictober In-avy rain for sou U' 
days will he seasonable, and <‘oiidue() gre.itly to a good 
“ warkas’' or bill-crop st'ason. 

A kite monsoon, therefore, results in a diminished 
area, of (‘ultivatioii, because tin* ryot h;is too slant an 
inIcMval between tlnv lh>t fall ami (In* v<‘iy heavy 
rains of duly', and in a lightc'r <*rop, heeanse (he srod- 
lings h.ave not grown sullieieiitly strong I'or Ir.'ins- 
t>laii(ing when tlie ln'avy i;iins eoine. 

A drought in September and ()efol)er laressmily 
results ill the. drying up and withering ol' the hill 
eiops. 

A eomhination ol‘ a. latt' monsoon, tlieri'fore, with 
dnnighl in SepUnnher ami (telohei-, brings ruin to 
the <Tops ol* the Konkiin, especially to the hill erops. 

Ca/iara . — Lor riia* erotis on fh(wo:i.‘'( tlie r:iin-fall 
shunl«i not t'xeeed 120 ineh(*s or he* less than S.') inehi’s. 
In the J.at l»‘r eas(' the fall shonid !>•' ,-[)irad thi'ongh 
four months. Above, (Units tin; l*all may he a.s low as 
do ineln;s. Ki<s^ land and the areea nut, e.irdannmi, 
pi'pper, and <*oeoaniit gjinleirs :ire. prepan'd and sown 
in May. 'File monsoon is expected hy dune 
lUee li'aiisplanl ing t.aki'S pljici' in .Jmn', and duly. 
A second 4*ro]) of rict; is S(.>vvii in Dt'cember in the 
moistest lands. A deHeiency of niin in .1 inn' or finly 
ilefers sowing, in August pareln's tin* crops, in Sep- 
lemher diminishes the onr-tnrn. A total lailiire in 
dune ami rlnly would prodms; the worst resiills. 

77oo/^/.--\Vhen tin; monsoon begins in dnm' or 
fluly, the ground is ploughed and the. viei' setsl sown 
in nur.''erie.s pr(*vionsly prepared with .ash inarmre. 
A copious fall of rain in duly is neeiK-d to pr<‘p;ire. ilu' 
fields to I::ive the. ri<*(; Iranspl.anted into them. .Vfler 
this .snnshim* .‘ind light showt'is foi’ three >veeks, .’ind 
then a good fall is jie(‘d(*d to till the grain. Dry 
weallier is re<piire«l in ( letoher and .Novenila-r, when 
tin; crops are cut. Failmo of timely rain injures the, 
crop, but. no ili.-astei- wor.se than ii partial failure irom 
scanty rain is ree(»rded. 

is Um' staph; ero]>. A seasonable 
rain-fall would lx; — dune, 20 inches; July, 20 inches ; 
August, .’10 inehes ; Septemlx'r, Id inches; ()etolx'r, 
i} incin-.s. Jfailun; of rain when the. rice is sown and 
fiansplaiited Is fatal to the crofis. 


STNDII. 


Sindh lies just outside (he regular track of the south- 
west monsoon. Its rtiin-full is therefore flnetnating, 
and as a rule seiirity. ddie average aiinnal fall i.s 
about 7 inches. The mirdinum may ]>e j)ut at 2J 
inche.s ; (Ik* greati'st (all reeoF*<led .since; 1856 lia.s been 
28*45 inehes. Excluding (lie rare years in whieli 


tlic fall i.s exe(*.s.siv(% llio avenge is about 5 inelies, 
(Simll) ( Jazett('er, from observ.’itions of KuruK'hee 
Meteorologicjd Ohse.rvatory. ) The following ai’i; the 
monthly averagi'S as I'eeorded at live principal stations 
repres<*nting northern, central, ea.'^t.erii, ami southern 
Sind. 


Stutions. 

i 

•-5 

04 1 

a 

b. 

.o 

V 

.d 

Si 

d 

^ ! 

.•d 

^ i 

5 


a 

u. 

1 

yj 1 

4; 

2 

■rj 

1 

'A 

a 

y 

Q 

Shikarijur 

-.34 

•29 

-.01 


'64 

•20 

•9.) 

2*49 

-.30 



•1.3 

Sc-hwan - - - 

•31 

•10 

•14 

•3 

•ir, 



J-31 

3 30 

*87 





•18 

Umarkote 

•7 

•14 





•11 

•20 

3-97 

2 -.30 

•2 




•8 

Hyderabad . - 

•30 

•29 

•12 

•5 

•1 

•.U 

3-13 

1 • 09 

•85 



•8 

• 2 

Kurracheo 

•67 

•3 

— 

— 

•01 

•30 

4'(J8 

-.54 

•34 

— 

— 

•15 

Average for province 

•34 

•17 

•15 

•16 

•18 

•25 

2-69 

1 

26 

•47 

— 

•16 

•11 


J) 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


».I. Qn.I. 
Sindh. 
huel Jlaiif, 


M A DRAM. 

he IJuanl of 
liciu’nut'. 


2. In regard to its agricnlture, Sind may bo said 
to Iwi almost indepomb'tit of rain, and the scanty 
average raiii-f'all alM)vo shown would, if rain were 
more regular, (•Ji.''in‘<; abundant harv(*sls. Uufortu- 
nat^•ly tln^ lall is vory lluclnating. In many years 
tlion- is hardly any ; in some y<'ars ther(‘ is greatly 
foo mneh. Aiign^l is the only month in which then*, 
is, as a i iilo, no Ijiiliin*. A jaaicct ruin-fall w'ould ho 
alunit as i'nilows •- 

Inches. 

{ June - •,■>() (beginning about 2()th). 

duly - 2*o() 

Aiigiisi, - 3‘0() 

September - ’.'jO (not aftrr lOlh). 


InchcH. 

n')cccmber - *20 (beginning about 25tli). 

Rabi < January - *60 

[February - *40 (not after 2dth). 

JMius, a rainfall of 7*70 inches, if not fluetmiting, 
is about (Ik; best (piautity (bat can be had in aid of 
irrigation. 

3. Failure of lain is more serious in the rabi than 
in the kharif season. In the latter it r(;sulfs in some 
deficiency, both in i|uality and quantity of the crop ; 
but in the rabi the (uops grown ((;speeially wheat, 
the most valuable of all) on land tl<x)ded during tho 
inumlatiou are liable to nearly total failure if no rain 
falls during tho cold season. 


0 0 00 \ . MADRAS. 


For tho purpose of illustrnting the system of rain- 
fall of the Fn'sidemy, the year may be (;onv<;niently 
divided into two e(|uid periods, viz., from the 1st 
()<*(ober to the .‘list Maiidi, and Irom the 1st April 
to the .‘lOtli SephanluM’, the bulk of the rain-full in 
these periods b(‘ing dm* to the south-west and north- 
(;ast monsoon n‘spe,eti V(.*ly. 

2. 'File south-west monsoon coinme-ne(‘s to blow in 
tin* end of Mayor beginning of fliim*, and a great 
portion of the vapour brought with it from the Indian 
ocean is intereepletl and comhmsed by (he Western 
(ih/its and ]»ri'cipitat(Ml in torrents of rain on the 
strip of l.'iiid between these mountains and tin* sea, 
which forms th(‘ district of Malabar and Caiiara, and 
the kingdoms (d’ d'ravam.HU’r' and Cochin. A ])ortion, 
howt'V(‘r, passi's over the range, or through the gaps 
wdiich liei e and tluTC oc(Mir, and timls its way in more 
or less abundance to ('very district in the Presidency. 
Kxcludiug the minor sluiwers of April, which are not 
due, to the inlluence of either monsoon, the average 
rain-fall of the six years ending lS7d-76 during the 
south-w(;st monsoon for each district is n<)t(‘d bedoAV.* 
It will be observt'd that according to this av(‘rage (he 
rain-fall is less in Malabar than in Canara, and the 
returns from (he d'n vandrmn Observatory .'<liow that 
the iidi ill (hat State is eonsiderably le.ss than in 
Malabiir. 'Fho same phenomenon occurs with what 
blows over (he Western Chats, the fall in tin; 
Nortlnun L)islri(Tls of Canjam and Vizagapatam 
being idmost one foiirtb of that in Canara, while in 
(Ik; district of 'Finn(;v(41y to tin; extreme south of the 
Frcsideiicy the av(‘rag«‘ amount regish'red is no inori; 
than 4*14 iiudu's. Subject to this .same rule of a 
greater fall in the more iiortberly districts, the 
amount of rain precipitated to the cast of the Western 
^Jhats .seems It) vary directly with tlu' distance tin; 
vapour has to be c irried overlaml, the fall in the 
more inland districts b(‘ing almost invariably less than 
ill the di.stricts ncan'r the coast in the line of the 
Avind, tin* only ('xeeptions to both rules being the 
district of Nellon* and, in a much le«s d(;gret*, the 


adjoining district of Kistmi, Avliero the fall is less 
than in several other districts both further soutli and 
furth(.;r inland. 

3. The iiorth-(‘ast monsoon blows from the Hay of 
IhMigal, comimmeing about tlie middle of ( )<‘tober and 
ending in Deccmbi'r. 4'lm Htat(‘m(;nt lieloAV* sboAvs 
the averag(; rain-fall in each district betwet'ii the, 
1st October and the 31st Deemiibi'i*. 'Flu; amount 
Avbieb falls is mueli h*ss than that during the soiilli- 
Avest monsoon, and its di.stribution si'cins to bi; 
goveriu'd by moia* complex laAvs. 

4. V(‘ry litth; rain falls in tin; early months of the 
year, but btdon; the biii'st of the south-west moii.sooii 
there are oeeasionally a fcAV shoAvers [lopuhirly known 
as “tin; mango showc'rs,” the tiA'(‘rag(; ((uantity of 
Avhich is as shoAVii below : — 


'Fiiim.'vclly 


Inches 
5 -St) 

Malabar 

- 

5*44 

Taujore 

- 

4*33 

Madura 

- 

4*18 

Coimbaton* 

- 

3*20 

South Areot 

- 

2*77 

Triehinopoly 

- 

2*82 

Cbingleput - 

- 

2-61 

Salem 

- 

2*3.') 

South (\anara 

• • 

2 *3:) 

Madras 

- 

2 ’22 

A’ortli Areot 

- 

2-13 

(Jaujam 

. - 

1*9!‘ 

Vizaga|)ataiu 

- 

1*48 

Nelloro 

- 

1*24 

Kistiia 


1-07 

( rodaA'ari - 

- 

1-02 

Rcllary 

- 

0*75 

Cuddapah - 

- 

0*73 

Kurnool 

- 

0*47 


The total average rain-fall in each district rarigoa 
thus ; — 

Inches. 

South Canara - - 143*60 

Malabar - - - 114*95 


South (^ftiiara 


Inches. 

l".o-80 

Malabar 

- 

yro7 

(ianjiun 

- 

an *27 

Vizagapatiini 

- 

2G-02 

(bulavari 

- 

2*1 

Kurnool • 

- 


jNorih Areot - 



Salem 

- 

21 vs 

South Areot - 

. 

21 08 

Kistua 

. 

21 -es 

Ubingleput 

. 

20- 97 

Madras 


20*70 

( 'uddupah 


19-14 

lleilary 

- 

l7*fiH 

'rauj<jre 

. 

lG-00 

qvichlnopoly 


15*14 

Nellort; 


14*19 

(\)imbatore 


n-54 

Madura 


7*96 

Tinuevelly - 

- 

4-14 


■"Madras 


Inches. 

34-98 

Chinglcput 

- 

24 -04 

Taujore 

- 

2;mc 

Ntdloro 

- 

21-()t 

South Areot 

. 

20*92 

Tricliinopoly - 


16*98 

North Areot 

- 

14*98 

Vizagapatam - 

- 

13*15 

Malabar 

- 

12*44 

(loduvari 


12*37 

Tiu lie veil/ - 

- 

12*85 

(huijani - 


11*77 

Madura 

- 

11*59 

Salem - 

. 

11-17 

Cuddapah 

- 

11-10 

South Canara • 

• 

10*45 

Kistua 


10*43 

Coimbatore 

• 

10*07 

Bellary 

. 

7.-S4 

Kurnool 

- 

6-32 



RAINFALL. 


Madras - 

Inches. 

r>7-9(> 

Chingleput - 

48 22 

South Arcot 

44 77 

Gan jam 

44 ();3 

Tanjore - 

4;3'49 

Vizagapatam 

40 *6') 

North Arcot 

10 dt 

Godavari 

:i9*2.s 

No 1 loro - 

;Ui-47 

Salem 

.30 -do 

Triehinopoly 

;n-9i 

Kistna 

,32*08 

Cuddajiali 

.30*97 

Kurnool 

.30*01 

(Viiinbatorc 

24*81 

Ih'llary 

2.) -77 

Madura - 

2,3 *7.3 

'rinuevelly - 

22 8.3 


It is to be noted tliat the niiii-rall i^ivea jibovr is 
ini‘n‘Iy the avenige for a disfi-iet, niel that it not un- 
frequent ly lia[)j)ens that the rain-fall in <»ne ])urt of a 
(iisiriet varies as widely from that in anoth<‘r part of 
the same distriet as it does from that in stations in 
other districts, if not inon! so. 

Th(‘ following stat(‘ment shows the |)roportion of 
the Jtyolwar area <Miltiva(ed under each of tin* 
monsoons in Fasli 12S4, which was a favouiahh' y(‘ar. 
'Idle ligures, howi'ver, cannot he said to 1 m‘, absolutely 
corre<d, as tlio village accountants often enter the 
cultivation of one month in tlui month following; but 
they are suirieiently near tin; mark to furnish a rough 
idea of the extent to which the eonntry is indebted 


to each of tlio monsoons. It must, however, ho borne 
in mind that most of the orojis, tlio eullivation of 
which is commenced under the sontJi-west monsoon, 
are matured during the north-east monsoon. 



From April to 

From October to 



September 



March. 


Oistricfs. 








Dry 

Wci. 'rotal. 

Drv. 

Wet. 

fotal. 


110 

oa 

02 

10 



VizHgajmtiiin 

SL? 

sa 

s:t 

IS 

17 


Ginliivari - 

7li 

IM) 

S7 

21 

4 

la 

Kistnji - 

51 

70 

5a 

r.i 

ao 

47 

Nellon* 

:V2 

'l‘J 


os 

.51 

Cl I 

rmMapuh 

57 

tin 


•la 

ai 

4 a 

lU'llary 

r,s 

ba 

07 

a2 

57 

.*ia 

Kiiriionl - 

«5 

so 

r,5 

a.') 

20 

an 

rhingloput 

.’17 

a 4 

.15 

(la 

(i(i 

r, 5 

Nortli Arcot 

7a 

f.'.i 

72 

27 

ai 

2S 

South Arcot 


i;] 

r,s 

20 

;io 

.a 2 

3'anjorc 


bi 

50 

•10 

ao 

4 1 

'frichiinkpoly 



5K 

4 a 

as 

42 

Madura 

50 

as 

•IS 

50 

(»2 

•52 

Tinncvclly 

u 

:\r, 

15 

01 

/;5 

S5 

Coimbalorc 


fiO 

57 

la 

40 

ta 

Nil^iris 


loo 

(>5 

a.-) 


a:, 

Salem 

SI 


SO 

10 


20 

N.B.— In 

Madras 

eullivation is 

trilling and 

not 


rerordetl, ami for Mjilsihar ami Sonlh ('aiiara monlldy 
cultivation figures arc' not available'. 

A statement showing lh(3 averages rain-lall of six 
years in each district in each month is annexc'd . 


Statkmknt of Uain-i-'Ai.l in I'aeh nisTuicT and for each Month on the Avkkaok oI Ihc^ Six Vkahs from 

1S7()-’71 to l87o-7b (inclusive'). 


Districts. 

'V 

d 

d 


' 'Isti.onY 

j 

Xi 

a 

r /2 

October. 



In. 

in. 

in. 

In. 

In, 

(laiijam 


r.-25 

6-27 

b* 75 

O'OO 

0*74 

Vizagapatam 

- 

4 ‘bo 

.5 -.13 

.V07 

S'Ol 

10-68 

(lodavari 

- j 

4 OS 

6-24 

4 • 08 

8 *.*>8 1 

10-48 

Kihina - 

- 

2 '90 

4 • H."! 

5-00 

6-77 

8 -.54 

Ncllorc 

- 

1-4.1 

3 • 04 

3-45 

4 '82 

11-07 

Fiiddai)ali 

- 

2*44 

2-90 

4-00 

7-00 

707 

lb'll., ry 

- 

2 ’96 

2 ‘60 

3-40 

.5-01 

6-41 

Kurnool 

- 

3-20 

5-32 

4-10 

8-37 

5-24 

Madras 

- 

.3-17 

4 • ,58 

4'8i 

6-08 

14-34 

rhirigk'put 

- 

2-72 

3-94 

.5 '32 

6' 17 

0-66 

North Arcot - 


2 *.53 

.3-46 

5*26 

7 • ,5 1 

7 • 83 

South Arcot 

- 

D79 

3-16 

6-27 

6*51 

8-10 

Tanjore 

- 

1*8S 

2-43 

4'GO 

4 ’34 

8-28 

'frichinopoly 

- 

201 

1 -88 

4*40 

4 -.32 

8-, *14 

Madura 

- 

1*30 

0-86 

2-36 

1 -83 

5-12 

I'iimevclly 

- 

0 ■ 7.3 

O' 34 

0-71 

1-05 

3 -.56 

Coimbatore - 

- 

2*07 

rco 

2- 10 

2 • CO 

5-56 

Salem - 

- 

2-40 

2-70 

4-77 

6*63 

7-22 

South Cauara 

- 

.38-00 

47 -.57 

22 '08 

14-56 

8 -,55 

Malabar 

• 

35-42 

i 

32-17 

11*44 

8*51 

8-40 


The average given in the statement is taken on the 
results of the six years ending 1875--7(), and is, in the 
opinion of the Board, a fair approximation to the 
normal rain-fail so far as there can be said to be any 
<* normar* rain-fall when the variations in tin? average 
of a district in six ordinary years are as great as arc 
detailed below : — 


District. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Ganjam - * - 

In. 

60-44 

In. 

80*67 

Viaagapatam .•» - • - 

Godavari • - - - 

54 -.32 

26*30 

47*35 

26-91 

Kiatna . . - - - 

36-63 

26-37 

Nellore . - - • 

44 -.36 

28-97 


o 

'A 









' 

■ 

1 



In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

in. 

In. 

in. 

In. 

1-40 

O'. 14 

0-22 

(I- 1 1 

O’. 02 

I - 14 

I ’ 9 1 

■14 ’0.3 

1-55 

0-02 

o-oo 

0-28 

0-30 

0 • s I 

211 

40 ’6:) 

1-51 

0-38 

0-11 

0-18 

0-34 

0-30 

2-01 

;i0’2.s 

I (11 

0 - 28 

0-47 

0-05 

0’,34 

0-21 

1-4 

7 

,*I2 * .5s 

7 • 65 

2 • 32 

0-.35 

0-57 

0’ 10 

0- 1.3 

i-i 

.5 

.36-47 

2 44 

0 - 60 

0-1.3 

O’ 15 

0*22 

0-23 

2-62 

30-07 

0-71 

0-22 

O'0‘> 

O’Ol 

0-11 

O’. 51 

2 • 6.3 

2.5-77 

0-74 

0.34 

0-04 

0-00 

0-14 

()*2:» 

ao;. 

.30-01 

16-27 

4-37 

0 - 10 

rio 

0*30 

0-6.3 

2-00 

57-06 

12-14 

2-81 

0-26 

1-60 

0*21 

O ’ 4.5 

2-82 

IS -22 

5-81 

1-.3*1 

0-28 

1-0.3 

0-.50 

O’. 32 

4 -4 

7 

40-.3.1 

0-62 

3-11 

0-2.5 

1.35 

0-20 

0-07 

.3 • .3 

5 

44-77 

10-21 

467 

0-71 

1-50 

0-25 

1-87 

2’7 

.5 

43-40 

6 -.50 

2 1-1 

0-3.5 

t)’0.5 

0- 10 

1-42 

2-41 

31-01 

5-0.3 

1 -44 

0 • 56 

1 -03 

0-60 

J -00 

1 ’61 

2.3 -7.3 

7-42 

1-87 

1-50 

I ’ 5.3 

I ’08 

1 -66 

1 ■ .3 1 

22-H5 

.3-05 

0-56 

0- 15 

0-56 

0-52 

1-07 

2-0.3 

24 SI 

2-80 

1 - or, 

007 

0-40 

0-62 

1-26 

■5 ■ 2 


.3.5-30 

1-63 

0-27 

0 • 82 

0- 18 

0-26 

1 -oo 

H’.OO 1 

1 1.3 -lio 

3-18 

0-77 

0*,56 

0’6l 

0-61 

.3-66 

0 • .5 

i 

114-0.5 

■ 

District. 



Maximum. 

iMiniiiimn. 

Cuddnpah 



. 

.50- 

80 


21-77 

Bellary 

- 

- 

- 


.30- 

19 


1 0 • 63 

Chingleput 



■ 

76 • 

11 


20-39 

Nortli Arcot - 


- 

- 

55- 

03 


25 • 80 

South Arcot 



■ 

63- 

81 


33*42 

'fanjorc 

' 

- 

- 

- 

57-06 


.30-27 

Triehinopoly 



• 

46-26 


24 -.3.5 

Madura 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29- 

73 


15-61 

Tinnoveily 



- 

27- 

0.3 


19 -.33 

Coimbatore - 

- 

- 

- 

27- 

78 


22-77 

Salem - 

- 

- 


. 

42- 

98 


27-71 

Soiitli Canura 

- 

- 

- 

18.3-87 

114-42 

Malabar 

- 



- 

138- 

41 


07*75 

Kurnool 

• 

" 

** 


49- 

74 


22 ’07 


Ohai*. 1. Q{ 

Maokas 

7'Ac liuarn 
Jie venue 



OOTOITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA# 


k?.I Qn.1. 

Madras. 

ie hoarti of 
Revenue. 


[ 


'Fhn Board Iiavo not raloulafcd the average on the 
results of II larger niini))er of years, as <*orreei fignre.s 
}UT‘, not available for years previous to liS7()-71 as 
will he seen hereafter, and IS7()“77 was altogetlier 
UM ex<;ej>1 inijal vear, the lil^e of which, it is to be 
lioped, may net reeiir for a v<*ry long lime. 

As I he (jiianlity of rainfall require<l for agricultural 
op(‘nitions depends upon various eircumslances, such 
as the kiiul of <;rop raised, the nature of the soil and 
sil nation, and otluT considerations, the hoard recjncsted 
th<‘ Colleelors to considi tlu^ local (‘xperience of 
agrii'idturists, and to forward two statements showing 
for the principal cr<»ps in eaeh district, (1) the 
maxinnnn amount of rain they can l)ear each month 
without being injured, and {2) the minimum quantity 
they reijulre to yijdd au av(*rage crop. The stato- 
nieuls r(‘(!eived have hetm tahiiluted, hut it is ovi<Ient 
that till* information given is not very trustworthy. 
Many (hlleclors themselves state lhat the. information 
liirnish<id hy them is lad aeeurat(', and in other eases 
tliere is abundant inh*nial <‘vj<l(‘nc(‘ to the sanu* c‘lh.‘e.t. 
There can he n<» doubt that the ex]K*rieuc(' of ages 
has taught th(‘ ryot to adaj)t his culti\atiou to the 
pi'i iods ol‘ i*}iin-fall, by so liming his o|)eratioiis that 
Iiis crop may arrive at particular stages of growth at 
p< riods of the year when the rain that is usually 
e\pec|('d will henelit lnstea<l of injuring it. In those 
<listri(;ts in whicli ilie mango showers fall with any 
degree of reguhuity, enltivalion begins as early as 
April when the. sea.'-on is ravourahh*. 'I'ho light 
raifisthal fall <‘nid)Io the ryots to plough the ground 
and pr(‘pare it for rce(‘iviiig llu' seejl. 'fhe seed is 
sown in the month of May, Avlien mod<.‘raf(* showers 
hdl l)(dbre llie rr'giilai’ burst <»f th(» son(h-\v(‘st 
nions(»nii. Wlu'n* the mango showers cannot ho 
depeiuh'd upon, and (wam In other districts wlum it 
ha.s hei'tj ase(!rta,ined lhat the usual mango showers 
have faih'd, plotighing and preparing the ground is as 
late as the end <d' May or tin* beginning of dniu', and 
seed is sown beCon' the end of the latter moiilb, by 
whieb time the south-west monsoon lias fairly burst 
in all the districts. In the ti'acls iirignted by the 
river systems fed by the rains o|‘ the south-west 
monsoon, sneh as the ( lodavari, the Ki^lna, and tho 
(’auverv, the sowing takes place a little earlier, as tbo 
river IVeslies supply the rc'piin’d moi.Uure Infori' the 
, south-west rains set in on tin* (‘a^t coast, dhtddy crop 
is from four to six immtlis on the gi'onml (om* 
>ariely eviui less), and the dry crops generally 
biUwei'n thre(‘ and I’onr niontlis. d’be Jirst eia)p of 
paihly (kar) ami the dry crops giuK rally talo* four 
months, and an* rea])ed by tlie end of Oetolier beforo 
tin; north-east monsoon sets in. Jhit the most extern- 
sively eiiltivaled variety of padtly is samba, wliieli is, 
reaj)ed in ^ix months, and reqnire.s the rains of (In' 
norlh-eaist monsoon to hring it to maturity. After 
the first crop i^ reaja d, if there is snllieient water, a 
seeond Is sown ami gathered about Fc'bruary or 
Manh. On dry lands also a second crop is sometimes 
raised of ebolum, eumlm, ragi, or varagu, if the 
lirst harvest is ov(T hy October; if later, gnuc, oil 
seeds and |)ulses are sown in Deeeu.her ami rlanuary, 
and matured hy tin* moist lire letr l>y the nortli-easl 
monsoon rains ami the lu‘;o y ilew which then fall,-. 
On the west eoast the cultivation of cereals may be 
said to he almost eonfiiied to thi' gvowlli «)f piuldy. 
'rhi‘ fn>t and the most iiiqiortant crop, called yenel 
in South Camara, and kanni in Malabar, is n‘fq)ed hy 
Scptemlier. Th(‘ seeond (Top is j)iit in in November 
mid rcapisl in »Innnary, ami depends upon r-.. ;s, 
ehunnels, ami springs, assisted hy liie north-oa'^t '.'.iuR 
If there ia sutVicient water in the rivers atd pr*vatc 
tanks, a third crop is juit in the ground in February 
and reaped in May. 

Jt is to be borne in mind that the above is a very 
general description of eullivatioii, and that the times 
of reaj>ing and sow'ing dithu’ from ])lace to pliu’e, 
ueem'ding to local i>eouliarili<\s and the kinds of crops 
raised. Ft will be seen that rain is essential at the 
Rowing time, viz., in »3imo and July, for otherwise 
the cultivation cannot be commenced. If the rain 


holds off till August, the cultivation under the south- 
we.st monsoon will, perhaps, be given up. If it is 
undertaken, it may suffer from the lu^avy rain of the 
north-east monsoon ; and on the other hand, if the 
north-east monsoon fails, the crop must inevitably 
])eris]i. Of the wet crops, “samba” paddy begins to 
<‘ar in IJ months, and “ kar” at the close of the third 
month. (V)iitinned drought at this period will ho 
most Injurious, and the injury cannot be repaired 
by any subsequent rain-fall. The following extract 
from the report of Mr. Price, the Collector of 
Chingk'put, puts this matter in a clear light : — 

“ There are two ])Oriods which are critical in 
regard to crops ; first, whim llu* flower is about to 
jqijx'iir; second, when the ears are filling. An exijess 
of rain or the reverse for a fortnight or three} weeks 
d(‘eides wliat tliofate of the crop will he. Subsequent 
rain-fall or fine wcatlicr may mitigate matters, but 
will not finally remedy th(‘in. Thus, as regards the 
(‘arly rice cro]), if ihci'e is heavy rain at the end of 
June and into tli(} middle of rluly, it Avoiild do harm ; 
if it went on to the eml of .July and well into August, 
it would do still iniire ; but if the rain held off during 
the lath'r part of July and it was fine in August, tlic 
flower which ought not to ha.ve had rain on it in 
June ami July would, to a. consideiahh! extent, 
rccovm*. So if wlum the ears began to till towards 
the midille of July ther(‘ was a want of rain, wliieh 
would cause a good deal of tlni young ears to h(*como 
elialf, and cojiious rain came at the cml of the month, 
a good deal of the grain would recover, (iloiierully 
speaking, it may he said that where, there is either 
heavy rain or want of it for about three weeks beyond 
the p<*riod at which it should usually fall, or the 
reverse, ami then that the season rights itself, no very 
material ilainagc' occurs; l)ut if this time lias elapsed, 
marked and piTinaiient injury is occasioned. In the 
ease of ragi, lieavy rain will ihimage it when I’oming 
into (‘ar, and when ripmiing ; lino weather within 
three weeks in th(‘ first inslanco, and within ten days 
or a fortnight ill tin* si'coml, will ]mi 1 matters right. 
In the first iiislaiux' the cars do not lill; in the second 
the grain jijiparimtly germinates whilst on the stem. 

“ 'Pho euml*u ero}> is mueh more delicate than 
eiflHT rice or ragi. If tlnu'C is heavy rain at the 
tiim‘ of its coining into llowm*, nothing will save the 
crop. On the oilim* hand, if there is any dry weather 
near to the (inn* that the first flower shoots should 
appmir, ami enpioiis rain comes, the eurnhn roeovers 
in a marvellous way. lieavy rain agaiu after the 
grain has foiined (‘auses injury hy inducing a kind of 
spurious germination ; fine woatlu'r within a foriiight 
or flina* weeks will eheck this, hut if tliere, is too 
much dry weather after tlu? heads are formo<l, no 
subsequent falls of rain will recover tho crop. It 
may, liowi'ver, induce the throwing out of young 
shoots, and tho production of a light crop.” 

The quantity of raiii-fall required for growth, as 
already stat ed, depends ujion a- variety of cireiimstaiiccs, 
such as soil, temperatun*, situation of tho land, state 
of tlie utniospliere, and prcwalcnco of winds, so that 
any general descriiition must nec(‘ssarily lie no more 
than a rough approximation. crops can stand 

drought better and longer than otli(*rs, and the 
quantity of rain required for eertain crops and soils 
is much greater than tliat rei[uired for others. In 
slop(\s tin* moistur<‘ soon drains off, and a hcavkir 
rain-fall is ni'ccssary for the growth of crojis there 
than elsi'where. Some soils, on tho other hand, such 
as the black cotton soils of Bellaiy, are very n'hmtivc 
of moisiure, and any largo amount of rain will do 
injury. Rico crops can stand almost any amount of 
rain without being seriously injured, provided the 
plant is not wholly submerged in water. Varagu is 
a most iiardy crop, can withstand drought long, 
and revive to a great extent if rain falls before it has 
jietually perished. Oram, gingelly, • &c., are very 
<leUcate, and will be injured even by .comparatively 
moderate rains. Tho following remarks of Mr. Mar- 
tin, tho sub-collector of Madura, in regard to the 
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effect of rain-fall on different crops will ho found 
interesting^ : 

“ Paddy , — Excessive rain-fall will not injure this 
crop throughout its growth, except hy breeding 
insects in, and knocking the grain out of, the ear. 
Scanty rain-fall will not repair damage under the 
eireiunstances. DerKuent rain-fall will prineipally 
operate by affecting the sources of irrigation, so ilint 
field after field is de[)rived of its water. As it is 
known that paddy after being totally deprive«l of 
moisture for twenty days ])erishes, tlujse liohls only 
will be rcjvivcd by copious raiu-fall which have not 
hcon deprived of their supply for that length of time. 
The out-tnrn on fic^lds so revived will vary by the 
leiiirth of time for which the field is dry; if f<»r seven 
days it will be 40 per e(*nt. below the average* ; for 
fourteen days 70 per cent. 

“ ('opious rain after a failure can be vc'mi'died with 
paddy to a certain extent, because a variety of the 
plant can be sown on the withered fields th<‘ inonu'iit 
the tank, receives a supply, a!nl tin* cro]) may 
possibly only be retarded by the length of time that 
elapsed from the roriiK'r sowing to withering, and 
this time may he shortened hy choosing a crop that 
conics to harvest in a shorter time. 

“ IVkitc Choluni, — Exc 4 ‘ssive rain injures the stalk, 
turns it in the first niontli pale, and in later months 
red or dark brown with the final (‘ffeot of disease in 
the (‘ar ufft'ctiiig the size and eoiise(jucnt weight of 
the grain and its «|uaiity. The jialeness in the first 
month will he (jiiite remedie«l, and the crop restored 
hy a month of scanty ruin-f:ill. 4’hi^ redness in the 
older stjig(5 will la* cheeked in ext(‘nding, hut jilaiits 
already attacked will not he resion'd. 'Ihe ear once 
having la'cii formed in a deteriorated state will not he 
improved hy scanty raiii-fall. Cliolutn is a hardy 
crop, and will stand a dead of drought, springing 
almost as vigorously as ever from the old roots it’ it 
gets a copious rain-fall wliih', in its first month. If 
it once dries uj) and looks scorched when the stalk is 
well formed it will give a had n'tnrn even though it 
gets copious rain. 

“ Varagn, ragi, and sama’ are very hardy plants, 
and will get on with very little moisture for nearly 
two months at first, and thrivii luxuriantly afterwards 
under copious rain. \"arngu and ragi stand a great 
d<*al of rain well, ami are almost indejiendent of a 
change into a light rain-fall, Samai will thrive under 
very heavy rain uj) to near harvest, when heavy rain 
will h(; fatal to it on account o\' the slight hold the 
grain has on the ear. Samai sulfers from delicieiit 
rain-fall when it is well advaiieed. 

‘‘ Cumhu follows cholnm very nearly in its povv(*r 
to resist heavy rain or to he injured hy deficiency. It 
is supposed to he ahh* to do with less moisture, and at 
the same lime to he less affected hy excessive^ rain 
than cholum. 

“ Dhal follows very much the same seasons as 
cholum, but it is less likely to suller at any y)art of 
its growth if subjeel to scanty rain-fall. If when 
young it will Jilways re*tain suHieient life to he made 
very luxuriant hy a eoj)ious fall ; llm eifeet of de- 
ficiency on the advanced plants is both in the iiiiiJilK*r 
of j)ods and size cd* the. pulse, and this will not be 
remedied hy copious rain after they hav(* formed. 
Excessive rain long continued has a leudoncy to 
produce aiiim.ai life to a very destruetive extent in 
this crop, and subsequent scanty rain-full will not 
remedy it, 

“ Ilorse-gram suffering from deficient rain-fall will 
rally very inncli under a co[)ions fall and vice rersd^ 
provided the crce{)ing tendrils are nipped olf and the 
plants pniveuted runrdng into leaf.’* 

The following extriicts from the replies of the 
Collectors of Vizagnpabim, Kurnool, (Joimbatore, 
Tanjoro, South Camira, ami Malabar, and the sub- 
collector of Madura, who appear to hjive given a 
good deal of attention to the subject, will be useful 
as showing generally what amount of rain-fall is con- 
sidered necessary in the respective districts to secure 
Q 3387. 


a fair harvest of all the crops grown. The principle 
underlying these replies is the saim^ throughout, viz., 
that the times for conduetiug particular opi'rations 
have been so fixed that the (*xpected rains may not 
injure hut assist the growth of the cro[) at its sevend 
stages. Th(* remarks of (he ColKndors of V'izagnpatam 
and Kistua may he consid(‘re<l to ho applieal)le to the 
whole of the Northern Cirears, of Kurnool to tin* 
ccdi‘d ilistriets, of* CVnmbaton* to Salem, of Tanjoro 
to Trichinopnly, and of South Caiiara to Malabar. 
The Collector of Vizagapatam, Mr. ( ioodric^h, says ; — 

“No two falls of raiji arc exactly alike in the 
suddenness of their fall and in the stn'iiglli oi* llu* 
wind which uccoinpanies them. 

“ IVrkals of drought vary in lliclr mischievous 
ert(‘cts infinitely according to rain-fall that may have 
preceded them. 

“Ikiddy requires about 3 inches in dune for llu; 
.seed beds and to lu'gin ploughing. In .Inly r)r in (lu; 
beginning of August there is net‘ded a fortnight’s rain 
amounting to G or S inches if a gooil planl-oiit is to 
he cirecte<l. Tlu'n* ought not to i)e more than 10 dry 
days coiiseentively ludwt'cn the 2()fh elinu; ami tin* 
1st St‘ptemher. S('pternh(*i* m*j‘ds ;il)ont 1 inelu*s, and 
thrice that iimount will do no harm. Four inches wdl 
not he enough uidess previous rain.s Imve hc(‘n eopion.s. 
October needs G or 8 in(*lics, jind Iwiei; llmt cmoiim 
will do no liar/n. 

“ Light rain hi*lwe(‘n Idth Jnm* and loth Sep- 
tember will do for ragi, proviiled that not more than 
lo <lays’ drought occurs at anytime; todays m*ai ly 
ruins the eroj), unless there have been very liea\y 
pn‘vious rain, 

“Cumhn will heai* almost any amount r)f rain with- 
out wind. If a gale aeeompiinies rain alter tin* 
1st duly, mischief is dom* to all rip(‘r li(‘lds in exjxjscd 
situations. 

“Jonnais not grown in this district as much as it 
d(*s(‘rv(\s to h(‘. On black soil, ret(‘Mliv(* of moislnn;, 
it will do with v(*ry littli* rain, hiiL sandy sod if reil 
will not produce it.” 

Mr. Crole writes of Knrnool — 

“ fludging from the regisl(‘r(Ml rain-fall of the last 
10 years ns compared with the g«‘iieral cliar.-ieter of 
out-Oirn ns staled in animal r(*jMU'ts, the amount of 
rain-fall required lor tJu* wlioli; year for a gfMxl crop 
in this distri<;t seems to he jd)out 2.) ineiies. It, 
howevtu', the rains an* n xnlaily distrihiih-d, about 
Id inches would lx; sullicieiit as shown below : — 


rnchis. 

May - - - 2 

dune - - - - 3 

July - - . g 

August . - - 4 

Scplcmh(*r - - 2 

0(* tolar - - - *^ 


“'I'hc popular saying is, and there e.an he no doubt 
of its e.oriM'ctness, that, om; go(xl fall ol’ rain about an 
inch and a half, in e.acli fortnight afb*r seed is sown, 
is suilicicnt for agricultural iieeessili<*s. lint the 
succes.s of a crop doc's not see.m to «lepi iid so mneli 
on the quantity of rain wbieb falls as on its prop(;r 
distribution over the dilfen'iit periixls of agri(*idlural 
operations and at difi’erent stages of the crop growth. 

PUniyhiny , — This operation is eondmited at any 
time of the year, |)rovided then* is sntlie.amt inoistnn; 
ill (he ground. In a very large nnmher of cases the 
ryots do this during their Icisiiie hours between reap- 
ing and sowintr. 

“This curly preparation of tin* ground calleil 
‘inagiili’ for seasoning of the earth) is consi(|f*rod 
by the ryots as pcculiai'ly favourable to the fnliin; 
crop. The general jiractice, howev(‘i*, is to jilougli 
the land in the months of April and May, immeiliaU*iy 
after the burst of the first rain. Any amount of rain 
may fall in tlH*se months without producing any bad 
result, ncM'ther does the ab.serioe. of the rain seriously 
affect, though it may greatly inconveniimce, future 
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I. Qn. 1, opcratiouH. In the lK‘"innin^ of Junr, Jiowover, or 
about a \vui?k bclorc the eniniiii n(;cni(5nt of the sowing 
seiiHon, a gornl tail of rain varying from one inch in 
to two in ^’laycy soils is ahsolutoly necessary. 

'I'ln* ryots say tlial the <[nanl.ity of rain absolutely 
r(*fjuiiv<I for sowing ]uirj)os(*s is as much as would 
sullice to inoisteii tin; ground to a depth of about 
fi inches from the surface (or from 1 to 2 inches). 

“ 11* tlu' ruins are late, say about a fortnight, a 
shorter (piuntity of rain moistening a less ileplh of 
ground than (i imdies will be accepted as suHicient in 
the belief tiiat the advancement of the rainy season 
would coin|)ensate for tlio deficient moisture. 

“If tlio rains fail altogether during the first fort- 
iiighl of July, yellow jouua cultivation has to be given 
up, l)('cau.-.c lli(‘ sowing of this crop later than July 
would subject the tender plant to excessive rain in 
August and Sept(unber, the chief rainy months, and 
h'ssen seriously its chance of getting (uiough rain in 
tho third month of its growth, when rain is esstmtial 
to the developmmit of the pdtta or opened tender ear 
of corn, so that jM‘o[)l(‘ nevm* grow yellow jonna in the 
latter part of July. 

“ If, however, heavy rains fall in »Iuly and August, 
so as to moisten tln^ ground to the full ih'plh, ?>., as 
far down as the sub-soil, they prove highly useful for 
sowing th(i lati'i’ jouua in September and October. 
Tin* bad efTeel of the early failure would la* nciilrali/ed 
by subsequent rains. 

“Again, if tin* raiu.s fall earlier than Jum*, and 
<‘vmi if a suflicieiit depth of ground is moistened, 
jouua is, as a rule, not sown in the belief* that sowing 
<*arl V makes the plant grow too tall and proportionately 
lessens tin* size of the ear. 


“ After the see(l is sown cessation of rain for at 
least three or four days is absolutely iU‘Cessary. It is 
more so in black tlian in red soil. Ollurrwise the 
elods of earth tirmly slick lo flu* sc'od and thereby 
delay and sometiiiu'S [uevent gi'.rminalion, while all 
sorts of wec'ds begin to grow and in a imaisure choke 
the siSMlling. 

“Ahout 20 or do days after germination the weed- 
ing operation is usually [)(*rlbrmed. 'I’he ([uantity of 
I’aiu rcipiire<l dining tlu* interval is in proportion lo 
tin* uatuii* of tli(* soil and the extent to which tlic 
ground has already been moistened. 

“Ill light soils less rain, say a /mr/o/i/c within 1.5 
davs after sowing, would h(; sullieieiit. In mon? 
clayey soils, if tlu^ ground had liemi moisti'ueil to the 
full depth when seed was sown, a sliglit fall to 
moisten tin- jdaiit wouhl be sullieieiit. Otherwise 
more rain wouhl la* necessary. Afim' a month rain 
would l»c ahsolutelv necessary. Any exei'ss uf rain or 
I’ontinned tall will eoiidnec to the rapid growth of 
weeds, and by keeping the land ctontiuually miuhly 
prevent weetliiig, as has bi'eii the ease in very manv 
instaiieos tlnriug the [ireseiit st‘ason, and discolour 
tho plant. If the rains fall at proper intervals, the 
aggregati* quantity in a moritli, though large, will 
not atfeci tho growing eroj) seriously. Jb*ncc the 
aggvi'gate monthly quantity does ,uot ali’ord a good 
lest hy which to judge of tie* favourabhj or uii- 
lavourabli* result. A I'ortiiightly report will give a 
more eorrcct means of ascerlainiug tho true state of 
crops. 

“ If the rains fail for 1.5 days in light soils and a 
mouth in lilack soils after sowing, the crop, it is said, 
will begin to droop. 

“ Again, if in the second month affer tho oiop ig 
weeded the rains sliould fail within lo days, the ..rops 
whose vitality has already been weakened by ttic 
weeding process would begin to suffer. The lateness 
in tlie fall of this rain results in a }iroportionate dc- 
creasi* in the yield of the ero]). 

“ IVcrdiufj operation, — The weeding process is 
geni'rally gone through twice or thrice, according 
to the means ol the ryot, and according to the 
(iuantity of tlie weeds requiring to be removed, which 
grow more or loss with reference to the natui*e of tho 


soil, and the amount of rain that may have fallen. 
For weeding, cessation of rain iiidis])cnsable.” 

Mr. Martin, the sub-collector of Madura, remarks — 

“ In April there are no ilry operations and no <Top 
to b(‘ injured by rain exct‘pt l)y what is known as Tai- 
bhognm crop under wells in rulney Taluk whicli 
should be neai’ly ripe. Any amount of rain in April 
will be valuable for ])loughing tin* dry land ami pre- 
paring the wcl lands for what is called tho Kudai 
crop. 

In A\Iay there are no crops of any extent that can 
h(* injureJ hy rain, and the morij falls the hetti*!’, so 
long as the tanks do not breach, for [iloughing in dry 
lands will continue and sowing of wet lands. 

“ Thi^ highest i‘i*cord in this part of tlm country 
Avas in Fasli 1277, and tlii'ii there were about 7J 
iiiclics witliout bad results in Mjiy. In June there 
is no general harvest nor general sowing, and the 
minimum rain-full required for ploughing is I inch ; 
there is no danger from heavy rain-fall. The mini- 
mum of July may bii a little less than that of June 
lo coutiuiie tin* ploughing and to sow. It is lakeii 
at lhrc(‘-(piart(‘rs of an inch, becaiisii in the good year 
of Fasli 1284 that was tlu* whole amount recorded. 

“Th(^ maximum for July should be about four 
inches, i\Iorc Ilian that will interfere with cultivation 
hy Avashing away tlu* seed and making the ground 
too cold. In August the minimum reituired varies 
from tlin'o-quarters of an inch to two inclies, accord- 
ing as the (Tops are only to be sown or broiiglit on. 
TIies(* crops will bear as miicli as six inches as tlu* 
maximum. 

“The minimum in ScptcmluT varies from thrc(‘- 
(piartcrs to tlmu* inches. Tlu.^ maximum n*cordcd in 
September Avas last y(*ar, and llic crops did not sutler 
by it because it folIow(*d gn.'at di’oiiglit ; llu'iv* is no 
data to show wlicther tlu'y could have stood it after 
heavy August rain ; proliably live or six iiiclu's Avould 
havi* been as mucli as would have been good for llu*iu 
considering the absence of sun in Ibis month. In 
Fasli 1282 they stood witJi JchanlagA? lu.'arly seven 
inches. 

“In October iiiul NoAcmlxT llie growing plants 
are strong, and Avill bein* more rain tiuiii in August 
and S(q)t(*m])er. Tlu're is also more sun. Tlir(‘(^ 
inches is about the minimum they should have in 
October except C(‘rlain crops which require more 
moisture at dilfeiTut periods. Kiglit iuch(*s is about 
the maximum as the plants g(*t strong(*r. 

“ In NoATralier the minimum re<[uired is about 
four inches for the majority of crops Avitli similar 
c\(!epti()ns. 

“ in Decemher the crops are ripening and should 
havt* only a liglit equally dislril)ut(?d rainfall, tlu* 
miniiiuun btiing om; and a half inches and the maxi- 
mum four inches. 

“ In January, February, and March no agricultural 
o[K*rations are comuu*iiced on dry lands. Harvesting 
of both dry and Avet lands go on in those mouths, and 
tlu* only operations commene.ed arc under Avells. If 
these have receivisl a proper supply limy can do 
Avitliout rain ; therefore, ordinarily, lain is not r(3- 
quired at all in January, February, and March. In 
these months light rain equally (fttiitiibuted Avill do no 
harm, hut any heavy long coiilinuod shower Avi 11 do 
so hy knocking the grain out of the (w. Tavo inchi'S 
of violent rain in either .Innuary, February, or March 
will harm the grain and jiaddy Avluucwcr it lulls, hut as 
rain usually falls in local tliunder showers, it is im- 
po>sihlo to answer this question Avith reference to the 
Avhole harvest of a taluk. 

“ The tanks, if provided with proper escapes, will 
stand any amount of rain; and tluj above remarks 
have no reference to maximum rainfall for wet land. 
The Avet crops suffer from deficient water in tlio tanks, 
and tho minimum rain-fall iiec’essary to secure the 
niva usually irrigatcxl at the different times of years 
has been assumed to be what is wariti^d,” 

Mr. K. Forster Webster, the Collector of Tanjore, 
says ; — 
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‘^Tho cultivation of paddy is carried on chiefly 
under riven- irrigation. In the month of September, 
when the rice ])liints are young and delieate, slight 
shoNvci’s are rcetuired. In the month of ( K-tober and 
Novemb(?r, when the plants of samba, |)ashanam, or 
later crop plant(‘d in September and n'aped in Feb- 
ruary are about half grown, copious rains an^ rctpiired, 
followed by light showers in Deceinlun- and January. 
For the successful cultivation of ric(; crop regular and 
ample supply of water in the rivi'r is rc<|uir(‘d during 
five months, viz., from July to November, a slight 
fresh b(‘iug sullicieut in the moriths of June, and l)e- 
cember. For dry crops rain is mort^ or less lu'cessary 
during eight nionths of the y(‘ar, viz., from June to 
♦January, copious falls being recpiinsl in tlui mouths 
of June and July, and also shortly beb^re the harvi'st 
in October and Novcuuber. 

“ In the eas(j of [Kiddy there sliould Ik‘ no rain on 
the day next to that of planting. Kxe<‘ss of rain «*an 
do no liarm if then' is suilieic'iit drainage for the land, 
othi'rwiso the young plant will rot. 

“ After trans[ilantation IIk' plants re(|ulre no rain 
for about a fortnight, and if light rains tln'.u fall tlu' 
plants will b«‘ siroug and h(N-iltliy. 

“ Light rains do good to tli(' ]»hints wlu'ii tiu'y are 
coming into ('ar, but vt-ry heavy I'ains at this lime are 
lik(‘ly to prevent the gi ain from Ibrining pro[»erly, and 
are thei'efon' most disasti’oiis to tint crop.” 

As regards (amnhaU»n‘, Air. A. McC'alhun Webster 
l emarks : — 

“('holuiu, ragi, and eiiinbn arc' tlie grains wliieh 
Ibrm tin* staple, feed of the pef»])h‘ in tliis ilistriet. 
During the [ihaigliing season a heavy fall of rain of 
at lea^l one inch is reijuired, and lor the subseijiK'iit 
ploughing and sowing another heavy fall necessary. 
Lain at intervals i^; mo>t essential to them for about 
a moiilli after I law ai e sown, failure of rain after 
thev ar(‘ S(ovn would be misebii'vous or ruinous, (h*- 
peiidiiig m»on ibe <‘Xtent of the failure ami llie. length 
of time it lasted. Tlmse crops reipiiri' to be. kept 
eoiislantlv moist for about a month or so after being 
sown, Faibii'i* of rain during that time for a sptuH' 
of !i() days would most ])u.bably bo misebiovous, and 
e<»nbl not lu* remedii.'d by good rain afferward.s. 
When tin' jilaiits are a mon' fbnn a. month ol«l, 
beavv and eonlimions rain would cause tbi'in to turn 
p;do and bceoiiK* stunted, and thus would be mis- 
eiiievoiis. Again, when they an* pulling forth lln*, 
eaj- ( Oelober and Nov('mber) in onlintiry seasons ex- 
cessive rain would be uiisejiievoii.s. Cropi: come into 
ear about tlirei* monllis after sowing, exei'pt ragi, 
wliieb (*ars in about two iiionllis, and to wbieb ex- 
cessive Foiiubatorc rain would not do any barm. 
Again, at harvest time f November and l)ec<‘mber) 
excessive rain would be inis'-liievous. VV lieu the crops 
are at the luiddh* of their growth (Se])t('iul)er ami 
October) good rains are required. Failiin* Ibeii 
Avonld 1)(* mischievous or ruinous, (h'ja'mliug ujiou 
the (extent of* failm-e. ll follow.-, ibcrerori*, that it is 
most, important to tlu.^ ryot to have his crops sown at 
the profier time, so that tln'y may get good rains 
wIk'u they want tln'iii most and when t.h(*y an^ most 
likely to get them. Failure of pn'liminary rains 
might thus do a great deal of lianii eventually liy 
preventing jdonghing, ttc., o])ei’ations Avhudi iieee.s- 
sarily j)rec(*(le, sowing lieiiig carried on at the, pi’oper 
time. The sowing would lie late and tin*, plants would 
get excessive rains when they miglit not be able to 
b(!ar them.” 

Mr. Comyn, Folleetor of South (’anara, writ(*s : — 

‘‘The flrst rice crop being dejM'udenl on the falling 
rain, what i.s wanted is fairly e.ontimious rain without 
long breaks. One inch a day for every d.ay of tln'sc 
months would be amjdc ; two incluis a day would do 
no harm ; hut il' 30 inches or mon? wen* to fall during 
any one week in the month, and there, were no rain 
for the remaining three weeks, the crop would perLsh. 
A break of even a foilnight would do harm. In 
August cotitinuous rain is not wanted exex'pt for 
the high-lying lands, from which water soon runs off, 


and even then sunshine is an advantage. In Sept.cm- 
ber, whc'ii the ero[»s arc a[)pn>aching maturity, anything 
mon' tJmn the maximum given would do harm ; for 
a fair amount of sunshine is rcv[uin*d to ri|>eii t!io 
crop, while heavy rain lays tin* crop already heavy in 
ear h*vel with tin* ground, and rots the straw and 
sonuHimes tin* grain. It is iinpossibh? to state :ic- 
(‘urately the maximum amount of rain which may fall 
without doing injury. Low-lying hinds, lo(?ally 
t(*rm(*d ‘ Falla,' eannot be enltivated until the Avater 
standing on them subsides to a certain exb'iit. Thi? 
cultivation of tliese lands is laki'u up later tliaii that 
of the ordinary rice lands, and is mon* li;i)»l(* to 
injuriously aileetc'd by eonlimions exei'ssivi^ rain than 
hinds situated on a higher level, which havi* iiu'uns of 
draiiiagi*. Tin* eharaeter and llie position of the 
lands ill the, disiriet, is so varii'd, that any aeenr!il(' 
general stati'inent showing llie iiiaxiinnm or minimum 
([uantily of water that may be n'lpiired for the growl, li 
ofth(*er(»ps <*a.iinol be given. 'I'lu' quantity shown 
as the. minimum is llial siip|>osi'd to be iKS'cssary to 
s('cure an ava-ragi* crop of 11? annas, but agrienltnrisis 
have a very vague idea of wliat an in(?h of rain means. 

“'The second rii-e crop is partly depi'iidenl upon 
the rains llial fall in the<e inonlhs, but ehiefly on 
Avaler from tanks and sircams wbieb are rain-fed. 

“ 'riu* tbird l ice crop does not reipiin* rain, but is 
cultivated wilb llie aid of Avaler obtained from tanks 
or sirc'ams liy naliiral oi* artilieial means. Soiiu; kind 
or other of reservoir or millai eonsIrnetiMl in eveiy 
land enliivaled wilb tlu* second and lliird crops, 'i'lie 
water supply' of eoursi? tlepends on llu* ebariK'ter of 
(b(‘ monsoon. The minimum rain-fall given at tln^ 
bead of Ibis slalemmil, tlioiigh probably snllie.ieiit to 
bring tin* first riet* crop lo malurifv, would not sniliee 
lo k(‘('|) in full flow lb<* rivers and eliaiineis on wbieb 
tlu* second and lliii'd iie(‘ crops d(‘p(‘nd. A mueb 
grealer fall would be reipiiri'd be ibis, d'lu* maxi- 
mum rain-fall in any one of the last 10 years was LSI 
inches ( lS74-7o), and llie minimum I lb (in 1873-71 
and l<S7o-7b), wIk'I! IIk* .siqiply was not siillieii'nl for 
the .MTond and third riet* crops. Tin* aveiage, rain- 
fall of the last 10 years was 137 iiu'hes, which is ampk? 
f(n- nil juirpo.ses. 'Flic rain-fnil should be, evc'iily 
distribuled, I iijnry by delieimil rain-fall in Mayor 
riniie may lie reme(lied liy lain in »Jnly and Aiigiisl, 
bi!t slionid ibi* fliily rains also lx* seaiily, no siibsi*,- 
(pn'iil i Jiin will !.*(• of any use for Ibis crop. .Lxeessivii 
rain is iiol likely lo jiioxu' so injiirioiis as delieieiit 
rain. Fxei'ssivi' rain is only to be baired in Sep- 
lember or llu? liegiiming of October wln-ii lla* lirst 
rice, crop is rijx'iiing and is barve‘'ted. Siieb niin, 
bow(;v(‘r, is nol witboul its ns(* ; for a proloiig(‘d and 
Iieaxy inonM>on is beneficial to tlie second and lliird 
rice crops, not because tliesi* crops depend on tln^ 
I'alling rain, t in* eas(' bi'ing I la* n'versr*, luit on aeeoniit 
of till? [ileiilifiil supply of Avale.r Avbieb siieb a, moii- 
voon se(*nres for I be irrigation of tin* lands on wbieb 
Ihesi' crops up* raised.” 

A.s will have been seen from the preceding re- 
marks, seasonable distribution is of prirm? important*, 
and ibis is further illustrated by llu* fact that paddy 
is extensively grown in districts the, average rain-fall 
of wliieh varies from I43*b0 lo indies. Dry 

crops are also cultivated wil.liin the sajiie limits of 
variation, tliougli not lo any great extent; but even 
Avhere these crops aie grown a.s staples the averag(? 
rain-fall varie.s from 18*22 lo 22* S.'S. For wet culti- 
vation, liovvever, in all but the, W(?.st Coast Districts 
the ((uostion i.s really Avbetlier the rain-fall is sunicient 
to ensure a sulfieient supply to tin? tanks and eliaimds, 
and provided this is s(;cnr(?d tin? distribution of the 
rain-fall is not of so mu(ih conseijuence as for dry 
cultivation, although it is generally eonsidifred tlnit 
the total absence of falling rains or an excess of dear 
sky during tin; oultivaliori season atfects the out-turn 
of crops even when; Ihen^ is sulfieient water for irri- 
gation. Oiirdeii eultivatioii may be said lo be almost 
indeiHjndent of rain-fall unless tlie drought is so great 
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a.s to dry up the .subsoil .supply. In Mftlabar and 
South Caniira, wliei'o llu* niiiis never entirely fail, 
crops are not so iniich injured ])y drought as by ex- 
ce.ss of lain; the .soil is improved by being exposed to 
the action of tlu' .sun in Marcli and April, and rain in 
the.s(‘ montliH is injurioiis. 

I’hc condonation of circumstances under which the 


worst results are likely to be produced may bo said to 
be unseasonable di.stribution, combined with deficient 
rain-fall. It may perhaps bo safely said that where 
the act ual rain-fall of any particular year falls below 
the average by a ipiantity exceeding 40 per cent, the 
result must bo failure of crop. 


Mysohb. 


MYSORE- 


olonet Huy. p\)|* j]gricultural juirpose.s the divi.sions of the rains 
arc considered to consist of Ihreti well-defined periods, 

lursL Tho.se which fall ])(‘twcen the lu'gliining of 
the Hindu yi^ar, and the commencement of 
the .so nth -we.-’ t monsoon; /.c. from ahont 
the end of March to the end of the first 
week in June. 

SrramL 'Flie south-west monsoon from June to 
August. 

'ritii'ff, Tlic later rains of Seplomher, October, and 
November. 

'rile first or ‘‘Miingar” rains are known also ns 
^‘l)odda”or “ Addainalc,” tliat is heavy downpours, 
resulting from the eros.siug of curnuits of air, attended 
with lliunder and lightning, and ordinarily coming 
from north or north-east. 

The south-west monsoon rains are .styled “ Mmhlhya” 
or middle rains, and described jis “ S(*me,’* that is con- 
tinuous mild showers or drizzle, with steady south- 
we.st wind, unattended with storms, and the bust are 
the “ Hingar,” or late.st rains of the otlier monsoon. 
Showers and (‘ven heavy falls oeeur during tbi^ wint(T 
nioiilhs, hut this is not reckoiKMl as a rainy season. 

l'’rom this.sy.slem of rain-fall is (hirived the jUMiieiph; 
on which the year is divided into seasons, comprising 
three periods : — 

1. 'riie “Muiigar” or (*arly season, including the 

two lirst [)crit)(l.s of rain. 

2. 'rh(‘ “Iliiigar” or late .season, including the 

.M'ecuid or “ Iliiigar” period of rain. 

d. Tlie dry sea.son. From tin* c.lo.?e of tlie llingar 
to the beginning of the ^Mungar rains. 

E:ieh of these seasons has its own distinct crons 
re(j Hiring varied operations, and the crops .sown in tln^ 
“.Mungar” or “IJingar” .season tak<‘ tlieir names 
IVoiu the season in which tlu'y are sovv»i. In their 
progress towards maturity, liowevcr, they extend into 
(lu; next period, .so tliat the “Murigar” crop, knoAvn 
also as “ Kar,” ri|)cns ami is cut in the llingar season, 
wlille the “ llingar,” styled “ llyno,” or priiieipal crop, 
is harvested in the cold wi'ather. 

'i'his last |)crio(l has nl.^o its own cultivation, con- 
sisting chiefly of a rice crop, sown in the cold weather, 
under tanks which have received a supply cillicr from 
the thumhu’ plumps in the early months of the year, 
or the hit(M' falls ol the north-i’a.st monsoon in October 
and NovemlaT. 'I'liis may b(^ shown as foUow.s : — 


Kiiins. 

Period. 

Saison.s. 

j Crop. 

Mutipar, curly 
“ DoiMm *’ or 

• “ A(M;i;' 

‘ “ Male ” or 

irregular 
rains. 

Kroiu about 
end of 

March to 
end of 1st 
week in 
.1 une. 

Mungar. 

1 

Mung’U'. 

I 

“ Sonc ” or 

S.W. moil- 
: - soon, “ Mad- 

dhya ” or 

middle rains. 

From June 
to August 
or Septem- 
ber. 

llingar. 

llingar. 

llingar late 

rains, IJ.E. 
monsoon. 

i 

September to 
Moveinbcr 
or part of 
December. 

Do. 

Do. 


Kaiu.s. 


Dry sfasoii. 


Period. 

S(?n.M)ns. 

Crop. 

December to 

Dry season 

Harvest in 

March. 

calletl 

following 


“(iarblm” 
or preg- 
nant, from 
tlu* idea 
that the 
clouds are 
gradually 

year, 

! 

• 

torniiug 
min to 

descend at 
a future 



period. 

1 



Thc^ term.s Mungar’* and flingar” are, however, 
usually confiMed to crop.s on nniiTigutcd lands, and 
which are dependent entirely on the monsoon or other 
rains. The river-fed channel crops, including rice, 
sugar-cane, ami some ])ulse.s, are ilescrilied simply as 
“ Vyshak ” and “ Kartik,” from the months in whirli 
they are ripi' ; ami the.S(‘ ti'rms are also applii'd to the 
rice crojis under tanks wliicdi are dependent for (heir 
water supply upon the moiasoons. 

'J'hc (*arly rains are the period for sowing Cliolum, 
and the (»id or .shot Ibigi, as well as oil seeds, ami 
various puls(*s with good d(>al of Paddy, and all opcTa- 
tions, including sowing, innsl be got through before 
the actual arrival of the south-west inon.soon ; for if 
the seed i.s not well above the ground by tliat time, 
tile .season may be said to be lost. 

In addition to thesfs cereal.'*^, a variety of otlier 
jirodncts are also sown during the first rain.s, to be cut 
during tlu^ llingar period, ami thcsi; are reckoned to 
be the following : — 

Muftfjiar or early dry crops, 

A. C(* reals. 

1, Cliolum, great millet — Ilolcns sorghum. 

2. Cl id ragi — Khar ragi — t-ynosorus Corocanus. 

.‘k Sujje — Spiked niilh't — Ilolens spicatiis. 

4. Navanc or Italian millet — Panicum Italiciiiri. 

0. Same or vSave — Little millet — I*anicum fru- 

nientaeeuin. 

b. liaragoo — Little millet — Panicum Miliaeeum. 
Ik l'ulsi‘s. 

1. Ooddoo — lllaek gram — Phaseolus minimus. 

2. lli-ssaru— Creim gram — Phasoolu.s miingo. 

'6, Alasaiidi or Tudagaiii — D»liclios entiang, 

C. Oil .seeds. 

1. Wollollu or Achcllu---Gingclly — Scssainum 
orieiitalc. 

T/tv Hhiyar or Ifyne dry crojis, 

A. Cereals. 

1. Ragi— Ragi — Cynosunis Corocauu.s. 

2. Cliolum — (ireat millet — Holcus sorghum, 

3. llarka — Great millet — Panicum semiverticil- 

hitum. 

4. Sujje — Spiked millet — IIolcu.s spicatus. 

0 , Same or Save — Little millet — Panicum fru- 
raontncciim. 

(k Navane— Italian millet — Panicitm Italicura. 

7. Baragoo— Italian millet — ^Panicum Miliaeeum. 
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B. Pulses. 

1. Ooddoo — ^Black gram— Phaspolns minimus 

2. Hessaru — Green gram — Pliaseoliis mango. 

3. Togari or Tovari — Pigeon pcad hall — Ciijanus 

Indiciis. 

4. Alasandi or Tadagfini — Delichos catiang. 

5. Avart^ — Cow gram — Doliclios labal. 

6. Hurali — Horse gram — Dolichos uiiiflorus. 

C. Oil seeds. 

1. Hoochellu or Prantil — Foolisli oil plant — 

Guizotoas oloifera. 

2. AVollcllu or Ach(41iij (liugelly — Scssamum 

orientalo. 

3. Haraloo — Castor oil — Rccinus communis. 

The drif crops given in the cold weather are. 

I. Cereals, — nil. 

II. Pulses. 

1. Kadalo — llengal gram — Cicer arielintini. 

III. Oil seeds, — nil. 

Special produce. 

1. Sugar-eane. 

2. Tobacco. 

3. Cotton. 


Miscellaneous produce, 

1. Chillies. 

2. Coriander seed. 

Tlio Hindoo agricultural year is reckoned from 
March to March, or from the dat(i on whicli tlio sun 
enters l^isces to tliat on which he leaves Aquarius. 
The thre(‘ main periods, namely, two rainy swisi>t»s of 
Mungar (eiirly) and llingar (hdv.) and one Garhlia 
(dry W(*ather) are divided into 27 parts of I3j days 
each, distinguislied by flie names of the principal stiirs 
of the asn'risms in which the moon is set down in 
the calendar as entering aiul remaining, and in ae.eor- 
danee witli this <livision tlu^ rains are su]>posed to 
be <listribut(‘d in corresponding periods, the division 
b(‘ing continiK'd throughout the dry season, though 
rain may not fall at that time. 

The dat<‘s and duiation of these for IH77 are given 
below, as well as the agricultural opemlious usually 
carried on at this time. 
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Oottrahhadrapali 


A Androinedaj - 


13 \ 

1 5lh I'.) 2 S||| Mail'll - 1 

I ’isces. 


o 

Uevall 

. 

S Piseium - 


13\ 

2 '.>th Man’ll to loth April ' 



Aswini - 

- 

I> Ari« (is 


13^ 

Mill (0 2 lib Afiril - 1 



4 

Illiarani 

• 

35 A riel is - 


13 1 

25tb April to 7tb May - i 

Aril'S. 


5 

Krittika - 

- 

21 Tauri aIc.)oni 8 


13,^ 

Slh Ma) to 21 si May 




ft 

liolnni 

- 

A 'Pauri aldeburaii - 


13 ^ 

22 nd Mav to Itb .1 unc - 


Taurus. 


7 

Mrngasira 

- 

Orionis - 


.5th to 18lh .liinc 



8 

0 

Aridra 

Punarvasu 

- 

A Orionis - 
11 (Jeiniuorum pollnx 

- 

13'. 

13! 

1 Ulh ,I lino lo 2 iid ,1 nly - 
3nl to Kith July - 


' (iemini. 


10 

I’ooshyii 


Oancri 

- 

13.! 

17tb to 3()th thily 


' Cancer. 


II 

Aslosha - 

- 

K Hydnu 

- 

13! 

3 1st .Inly lo l.'Ub August 


j 

12 

Maklm 

- 

A Leoiiis Regulns - 

- 

131 

1 35 

Mill to 27th August 




l.'l 

I’oobba - 

- 

Leonis 

- 

2 .sth Augysl to ]oib Sop- 


sLeo. 








tcniber. 



14 

Oottra 

. 

11 I'ieonis - 

- 

13' 

I 3 T 

llth to 24th Soiitombcr - 

J 



15 

llnsfii 


(Au'vi 

- 

25th Siptcmbcr to 7th 









October. 


} VlI^O). 


16 

Chittah 


A Virginis spioa 

- 

I3.\ 

135 

Htb to 21st October 


I 


17 

Swati 

- 

A Hoot is Arctnr - 

- 

22 nd October to 3rd No- 

■ 








vciiibcr. 


y Lilirn. 


18 

Visliakhii - 

- 

V Libra - 

- 

I3\ 

4th to Iftih November 




10 

Anoradlni 

- 

Scor{)ionis 

- 

13| 

17tb lo 2 i)tli November - 


► Scorpio. 


20 

Jeslita 

- 

A Seori)i(»nis antares 

- 

13’, 

3Uth to Lull Deceinber - 



21 

Mula 

- 

Scorpion is 

- 

14tli to 20 tb December - 


I 


22 

Jbirvashadii 

- 

Sagittarii - 

- 

13i 

27th December to lilh 


^SagiltariiiH. 








.Ian nary. 


I 


23 

Ootlrashada 

- 

6 Sagittarii 

- 

13.', 

loth to 23rd .Tamiary 


I 


24 

Shravami - 

- 

A Aipiinla atlair - 

- 

24 tb .January lo 61 U Fe- 


y (^api icormis. 







bruary. 



25 

Dhanishta 

- 

11 Delphini 

- 

13' 

7 th to 19th Fehruair} 


I 


26 1 

Shatebhisha 

- 

A<piarii 


1 »!, 

2 nth Fehnuiry to 2 u(l 


> Aquarius. 






Maridi. 



27 j 

rnrvabhdropali - 

- 

A Pegasi 

- 

13,' 

3rd to 14th Mareli - 


I 


The time occupied by tlie pi’climinary operations 
connected with the Mungar crop,* its sowing, matur- 
ing, and harvesting, may b(^ taken Jis extending from 
the latter end of March till nc*ar the close of August 
or middle of September, and the heavy falls required 
to ensure a good crop are known as “ Iladns,” or 
saturations of tin* soil to the depth of about a H])an, 
which is estimated by those who have compared it 
with the rain-gauge as equal approximately to one 
inch of rain. 

It is very (litlieult to obtain information which can 
be relied ‘oh regarding the precise amount of rain 


required to ensure a good eroj), and still inon) to 
determine bow tlie fnll caii best be distributed or tlio 
extent to which either the ijuantity or tlie times can 
be varied without st rious injury to the cro]). 

The total quantity shown as having falhm in any 
month is no errtain test, as a small quantity falling 
in timely showers is often better than heavy down- 
pours with long intervals between them. 

The rain required varies with soil and locality. 
Different crops also prosper with greater or less 
quantities of rain ; but a rough estiiiiato of a 
favourable season gives for the Mungar or early 
dry crops about 20 inches for cereals, 17 or IH 
for pulses and oil seeds between March and August. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


JlV.I. Qw. 1. Thn avnrngc for these months of the seven years 
' 1872-7H is 

.MrsORK. Inches. Cents. 

■ , T^, .Mysor<! - " - 13 88 

llass».i - - - Ifi 80 

' '\']\V avrrafri; of ihc Hamc months for 12 yofirs 

1S().> lo 1 87t) is ; — 


My. sore 


lllcllC^. C<‘l»tS. 

- l(> 2() acconlio^ to <hc llcgihtcv 

at Myson*. tliiil. 


Inehos, Cents. 

Hassan - 18 89 According to the Rogistor 

at tiui Civil Hospital 
at Hassan. 

The wimo rough ostimate gives 30 inches us niicdod 
for the “Hingar’’ or late dry crops between April 
and November, while the average of 12 years for the 
])eriod is : — 

Indies. Cent‘s. 

2() 30 at Mysore. 

30 32 at Hassan. 


lAJi'irrANA. 


RAJPUTANA. 


Dr, . 


'riie rain-fall is principally from tlu.* soutli-west 
inoiisooii, which, however, passing over the sands of 
(iu/.erat, loses mueli of ils forei* before arriving over 
lOijputafia, until, in tlie sinni-deserl distrietof Marwar, 
,I(‘ysidrneer, an<l lliekaneer, the fall does net exce(‘d 3 
or t) inches p(‘r annuin, 'Flic more easterly dis(ri(*ls 
to the east of tin? Aravelli inoiinlains nhtuiii also, 
(liii’ifig tlieearlif'r paif of the iiionsoon, rain from the 
iKMlli-eiist, being tin? last gift of the clouds from the 
liay of r>( ngal and tli(‘ valley of the (langcs, which, 
instead of passing to the ( jist, an^ tl(^tl(*cted by the*. 
Himalaya inountain.s in a AVesteily dircetioii, curving 
towards (Aaitral India, ami (.*\eii reaching the AvesPnai 
districts oi‘ liajjnitana. Ixongldy speaking, it may he 
staled that the rain-fall of Kajpntana is di'torinim-d by 
tbe Aravelli raiigr of rnonntains, which, (adininating 
to tiu'ir highest altitude in the extreme south at 
iMonnt Alioo, run in a. north-easterly direction almost 
through the centn* of tin* provimu*, being distinct as a 
wall for some loO miles lo Ajmcre, and then con- 
tinning in a more broken inaniKT as far as Didld. 'To 
the wi'st of the range IIkj eountry is sandy, and the 
fall av(‘rages from 29 to 30 inches at the base of the 
hills; iud, deeren^ing until in the far west at deysul- 
meer and Uiekancer, the fall does not e.\c(‘ed 3 or (> 
iiicheH, becoming almo.'-t nil in tin* exfreim* w<‘st, 
whicii may he rcganled as lh<' .sonlliern serge of tin.* 
rainless tract sti-eleliing tliri.inLdi tVom Central Asia to 
Northern AlVi<*a. 'I’o the (’ast of the Aravelli rang** 
the rain-fall av(‘rages ;)() ineln's, increasing as easterly 
jM'ogress is made, until the more copious rain-fall of 
the Central Provinet's and of Central India is realised. 

'Idle I’aiiiy season eomnienei's about the hogimiing (d' 
finly, at.'companietl on the ('ast side of the Aravelli 
range by thunder-storms fiom flic (‘ast, if the (.'astern 
monsoon (from the, Pay of Peiigal) is in force. 
August is tin' wettest iiiontli everywlierv, September 
being often dry, hut sometimes sliowery. Tiiere are 
also sli(<W(‘rs about Cliristeeis from the north. 


'Fhe rain-fall in Rajpntana cannot vary mtieli as 
r(‘gnrds diminution, without grave injury to Ihc culti- 
vation, and without camming a scarcity in the suj)ply 
of grass, necessary for the enormous herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep, forming the principal wealth of 
the province. It is scarcely j)ossihIe for it to increase 
inon* than i.s accepfnhle, provided it (Io(^s not fall 
at unseasonable periods. Too inueh rain, excepting 
p(whnps in the extreme eastern districts, iias seareely 
falleii within fhe memory of man. Local storms may 
Iiav4‘ sranetimC's flooded towns, or caused the downfall 
of some wretchedly eonstructed houses. Put siiedi 
falls have been emphatically local, the whole country 
never being d(dng(?d to the extent (a^curring in other 
provinces, wlu're crops have been destroy(.'(l fnan such 
causes. 

The amount of rain-fall for the' whole year, which 
may he considered siiiricieiit for agricultural purposes, 
is not less to the east of the Arav(dli range than 30 
inches. Ilen^ the soil is comparatively heavy, in 
sonu; localities (piite Idaek, tin? eonnlry hilly, a,iM:l 
much of the water is drained otf by the Buiinass, the 
ChnmhnI, the N('j, and other smaller rivers piercing 
the country. To tin? west of the Aravelli range the 
country is sandy, tin? rain falling is ahsorlied and ](!- 
mains in th(^ soil, and there are no draining rivers, the 
solitary exception licing the Looiice, which, however, 
only pas,s(?s iJirongh a. small part of the country, the 
south of Marwar. H(‘re, then, tin* smaller rain-fall of 
12 inclu's sirfliccs for the wants of the cnltiviitors. 

To furnish llui Ix'sl results, ilie rain-fall should h(i 
distributed throughout the, wet nn.mths to the west of 
the, Ai avelli — 3 inches in rluly, 8 inches in August, 
2 in Septemlier, and 1 at Christmas. To the east of 
the Aravelli — (> inches in July, IS in August, 4 in 
September, and 2 at Christmas, 'fhis is of course 
approximate. 


aptuin Harr. Morirnr anti Jfiixnhuvrv. — 'Idle rain comes from 

the smith-west and north-east, hut tlie force of Imth 

monsoons apfiears to he exiiau.sit'd Ix’forc it reachi-s 
the semi-desert tracts of Marwar an I »feysuhncre, for 
the average rain-fall is very small, ami decreases from 
the south and south-west ju/rtions of the district to a 
minimum of 3 or I inches only in the ’ >rth, north- 
west, and norlh-east. 

'fhe chief siijiply of rain comes from tlio sonth-west, 
and duly, August, and the heginniiig of SeptemlxT is 
the prrind during which rain is expected. At hwlh- 
pore, whieli may he taken as the centre of MaCvvar, 
the rain-fall g.angi'd during tin* hist .seven years us 
follows : — 


1872 - 

InchcH. 

- 22*40 

!.S73 

- 11*00 

1874 - 

- (v38 

1.S7.') 

- 13*92 

IS7(> - 

- 25*9 

1877 

- 4*5 

1878 - 

- 19*5 


Hiving au average rain-fall of 14*78 inches. No 
register is kept of monthly falls, and, with the <‘xcep- 
tioii of that at Jodlijiore, no rain gauge is inaintaiin.*d 
ill any jiortion of the district, (lenerally speaking, a 
fall oft) inches is sufficient, Avhon well distributcil, to 
produce an average out-turn of (*,i^ps ; anything less 
than thi.s produces a failuro both of food grains and of 
grass, upon which the w(*alth of the district mainly 
dep(‘n(ls, 'fo secure favourable harve.stvS the rain-fall 
should be about lo inches, and sliould be distributed 
a,s follows ; — July 1 inches, August o inches, Septciu- 
hor 1 inches, Decembci- 2 iuche.s. 

'riio khanf crops of hajrn, jowar, moth, moong, and 
maiz(^ aro sown after tho first fall of rain, tin* land 
iK'ing broken up aftiT Hr* early showers, which usually 
licrald t ho npprotich of the south-west monsoon. 

Tho sowings aia* geuerully completed early in July; 
rain is rcquir(‘(l during tho month for the first spring 
of tho crop, and later to promote its growth ; tin* fall 
in August and September .should be sufficient to keep 
the erop.s to their full strength during file process of 
growth and ripening. 



RAINFALL. 
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The latter rains, i,e. the kst falls of either the 
north-eiLst or south-west monsoon, haven ilouhio use in 
eompli‘tiuj; the success of the niiii crops, ami in moist- 
ening the soil preparatory to the rn])i sowings, which 
gcma'ally commence in October, and are eomplotcd by 
the end of November. A fall of 2 inches in the end 
of l)oe(‘mber or the beginning of January is most 
beneficial to the rabi crops, whic^li are llnm in the 
blade. An oleinent v/hich is worthy of notice, thougli 
frecpiently overlooked in the examination of rogisUus 
of rain-fall, is the general condition of the weather 
during the months in which minis exfx'cted. In soim? 
seasons the return of rain-fall is .swelled l)y soim* un- 
iisnalJy heavy falls at intervals during the, monsoon 
montlis, tin* w(‘ather hetween Ihesi* I'alls being marked 
by excessive heat, tlui sun being but little obseiired, 


and the air dry. In other seasons, thongli the regis- 
tered rain-fall was small, it has been well distrihiiteil, 
and the ptumnl between th(‘ falls has been marked by 
cool weather, a cloudy sky, and an air laden Avith 
moisture. 

A failure of »*arly fall in July is not disastrous in 
Ibis district. Sowings arc detcrivil, but with a good 
harvest tla^ year beioris tlu‘ aecnmulalions ol‘ food 
grains and grass are suHlcicMil for present wants. It 
is only when the months of July aud August jiass 
without rain that lio]U‘s of tlic khiirif fade. Shouhl 
tile drought eoiiliuiie throughout Septemluu*, or the 
rain-fall Im‘ insufricic'ut for the growth eviMi of grass, 
the worst combination of circiimsianccs may he said to 
have arrived, ami a ‘‘ tirkal ” or a (amim; »)f Avatcr, 
grass, and gruiu falls upon the couiilry. 


CKNl’KAL INDIA. 


Agency. 


iSiiopnl 

ItaghelUliMiul 


•{ 


Western ^Talwa 
l)ei>uly blieel Agene> 


Station. 

ISC. 8 . 

isoir 

is 70 . 

1 S 71 . 

IS? 2 . 

1873 . 

1874 . 

is::,. 

I 87 r,. 

1 S 77 . 


Til. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

111 . 

In. 

III. 

III. 

1 II. 

Agciioy Hospital - 


41 -o 


.S I • 11 

30-4 

4 .> • s 

(•..A - 7 


r,o -3 

32 • A 

Kowali ,, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.'ili-.l 

• .") 

r.i;- 7 

S 3 ‘ .") 

SI • 2 

31 ’, • 1 

Siitna ,, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43 3 

45- 1 

11 0 

(;u*.A 

41 A 

3 1 • 3 

Xagode „ 


~ 

__ 

.... 

47*0 

a."* *2 

• ‘> 

S.'i ' 4 


40-4 

Agar „ 

aoi 

‘28 • .5 

;io '.5 

— 

41 • 1 

3 S*I> 

45-7 

Al • I 

4 ‘J *7 

1 0 • 8 

M :iin mr 1 ) i spoil sa r y 

•20 • 5 

;io-r> 

87 *7 

47-7 

37 * U 

40-4 


42 ';, 

33-7 

i 

2 S‘t) 


In the Jlhopal and \V. Malwa Agencies the 
are d(‘seril)(‘d tis gi'in'rally setting in from tin 


■at ns 
east 
.HUith- 


and iiurlh-tatsl, iliough oeeasionally from tin 

AV<‘St. 

'I'lie Ihighelkhaiid and I.)(‘puty Hhoel Agencies 
(Milnjtiir), on the other hand, state the monsoon is 
iiuiinly from the south-west, though supphunented 
from tint north-east. As the meeting of the nrirth- 
e.ast ami south-west currents is believed to oec.iir 
lien-Jibouts, tlie HaglielkhaU i Ag<Micy hav<‘ Itikim some 
pains to record tin* Aviiid ilireetiou with the rain-fall, 
with tiu* folloAving residt : — 


At He wall 
At Stilna 
At Nagode 


J'o>ni I'^asl. 

(Mb 

1()*33 


From West. 
3o-H 1 

43*70 


AvriMge. 


In. 
:» 1 • 1 

44-0 
:>() • 4 
;u»* I 

:u\ • 7 


L*er-eenl;igt‘ 
fVeni Fast. 

31*0 

147 

ISO 


TIu' rain.s begin in tlic iniddh' ofJnm* ami e<‘tls(^ 
about lln^ eml of Se[)t<'ml)er or begimiing ol“ < )<‘tober. 
.July is usually lli(‘ wet test month. Lieut) naut-( 'olonel 
Hannerman •( Haghelkhand) says one-thir)l of tli(‘. 
annual fall oceur.s in fluty. 


Agency. 

liiinits witliiii 
wliic-li raliel'iill may 
safely vai'}. 


Distribution. 


Jb'jnarks. 

.1 line. 

July. 

August. 

Sl’lit. 

lihop:.; - - - 

43 to 70 j 

1 2 

i 

22 

13 

A 

Actual mil of IS78; this may In* 
taken as typical. 

Cagliflklinnd - 

23 to CO 

1'. 

;a;, 

10 


A minimum fall of 21, inriics, ami 
inoliulrs 1 b) 2 ill., Dtjcniihcr- 
.1 arm ary. 

W. Malwa - - - 

32 M 40 

8 

r> 

12 

ti 

A sufficiiMit fall. 

Rutlam - - - 

1 

.3*5 

12- A 

12*0 i 

H'2 

Avrragi? monthly fall n gi>'^h‘rc«l siiict* 

1 sr.H. 

Manpur . - - 

1 

r, 

Ibl 

8j 

s', 

Monthly aviTugt* for six y< :irs. 


In W. Malwa in IS77 the fall only amounted to 
12*21 imdics from .lune to October, and yet the Indian 
corn was good and the joar unusually abundant, but 
the rabi sulhu*ed much. 

In Central India the kharif is soavii uboni June, and 
the rabi in October — Novtanber. Ooncrally a heavier 
rain-fall injures the kharif ami benefits the rabi. The 
winter rain appears to Ijo very irregular, but benefits 


the Avlieat, gram, and opium, ;i.iid is imIis|M risji))l(; 
after an insutlicient or scanty monsoon. In llagliel- 
klnind, from It lo 2*,- inches fall in I)eceml)ei' — 
January. In liutlam, Mir Shaluimat Ali, ('.S.I., says 
the rain between 15tli »Iuly ami loth Augiist j)ro- 
duces insects in the crops if not waslied away by 
continued shoAvers in the latter fortnight of August. 


HYDERABAD. 


What arc the different agricultural (yperations dc* 
pending on tht due arrival of each of the expected 
tnonsoons^ or* seasonal rnim'l In ansAveri ng this 
question we shall deal with Tclingana and Marahat- 
wari separately. TIic account given for tlie Telingana 


province is the result of in(pHries conducted by the 
talukdars, while that for Marahatwari is taken tVoni a 
book entitled ‘‘Notc.s on tlie AgricuUnrists of tlie 
Aurangabad District,” by Mr. Fardunji Janisheilji. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


%L Qk.I. 

DKRADAD. 

Ivie Milhdi 
Alu 


Telwtjmia, 

Rohini (May 2.3nl to June .Otli j.—Rain sometimes 
falls during; Uiis naxtni,* whicli is not included iu the 
Civte^^ory of the monsoon naxtras. Idie lands are first 
cleared of stones and scruh, and then ploughed for the 
kharif sowinj^s. tSheep arc folded on lands pn‘pared 
for the ahi i ieo crop. Thorns, ttc,. mv collected for 
forniin;; the* Ihdd hedges. Agriciilturnl implements, 
smdi as ploughs, harrows, tW*., aia* inen<h*d, and the 
Ilhagelas (a trihe) engaged as servants and labourers. 
Tlic last harvesting of tlie tahif rice takes jdacc during 
this season. 

Mirf/ (.hnic fith to 19lli). — Ploughing mostly takes 
jdace on kliarif lands, which an* afterwards sown. 
Sawan, barag, kudni, kangni, maize, gingelly, nrd; 
mung, lohha, and so forth, are sown during this 
month. 

Ardra (June 20th to July Jrd).— Ploughing op(‘ra- 
lions arc still eojitiiiued. Yellow jowar, hemp, eottoii, 
arid hajra an* sown dining this month. In garden 
lands vegetables are sown. Lands sown in jVirg arc 
now worked with a hnllo<*k hoc. Irrigation IkuIs are 
formed in lands prepared for the abi ]»a<ldy <Tops. 
'rh(*se are filled with water, and then the ground is 
ploughed Ihriee. It is subseipiently worked Avith a 
harrow. Frecpanitly vegetable matter is mixed Avitb 
I lie slush fonne<l on the surfaee of tin* fields, :iml 
allowed to rot there, 'flui land is now rc-f)I()iighed, 
and is prc'parcd to roeeivc* Iho s(‘(‘d. The see<l, afh*!* 
being jireviously soaked in water fur about thret? days, 
is sown bKMuleast. Fields arc hedged in. 

J*nn(trir(isN (July dth to 17th). — Ploughing and 
sowing operations arc carried on in the suuk*, way as 
that described alxwe. Sowings of the abi paddy arc 
general. Fiehls under kharif crops are weede<l. 

IhishffU and Ashlvshd ISth to August 14tb). 

— Operations similar to those described above arc 
eondueted, exeeiding that not much ploughing is dom* 
during this naxtra. 'rransjilaiitation of tin? jiaddy 
plants takes jiluee in most of the lields ; in others the 
<;rops are thinned, and weeded by band. Fields under 
e,otlon are also Avoeded. Lands for the rabi are levelled 
Avilli (la* linkbar. 

M(((fh(C (August loth to 2JSth). — 'J'his is the latest 
season for ahi rieii sowings, 'robaceo is sown in 
nursery IkmIs. 'I’lic ahi pjiddy crops are Aveeded, and 
traiis[dantaf ion takes [dace. Freijueiitly the, top shoots 
ol'tlu^ paddy plants are nippeil oil'. 

( August 29th to September lOth). — Of the 
kharif crops, niiiMg is ready I’or Inirvest. 'riie other 
o[)eralions an* similar (o those mentioned in the last 
two naxtrus. 

7V/yv/ (September lltli to 24tb). — The last weeding 
of the ahi riet* crops lakes [dace. The tops of the 
plants are nijiped oil*. ^Mnng, urd, yelloAV joiir, kangni, 
kudni, and such crops an* cut. 

Hast (Sej)temher 2oth to October Slh). — Kabi 
crops, such as Avhite j<»ar, gram, linseed, barley, 
lakli, peas, salHoAvi*r seed, Ae., are sown; garden 
crojis an* also sown about this season, and lh(3 lands 
are maiuin‘d. llajni and yellow joar and the re- 
maining kharif crops are now cut. J'lie first cotton 
pickings take ]dace. I'oljaveo seidlings are trans- 
planted. .!.and for tid}i crops is jirepar* irrigation 
lu'tls are formeil, and the ground is Avatered. 

(jliltrti (Ootoher 9th to 2lst). — The cultiA'iilors 
begin to cut and harvest the kharif crops. I'he 
gingelly crop is cut, bound up in bundles, thn e or 
four of them being ]>hu*cd in an irnig] t posit'oi., 
resting one against the other, to [uvv ‘Ut the . • ed 
dropping out. \Yhit(3 joar, gram, safloAver s eil, 
liiisecil, and other rahi crops are sown. Besides the 
kliarif and rabi I'rops, there is a third .seasonal crop 
groAvii, Avhich is termed mafjhi. 

The maghi crops are groAvn about tAvo or three 
wc(*ks after the ruhi soAvings are finished, and tlu'sc 

* A naxtra or nakshatr is a division of time ecpial to laj days. 
There are !i7 such in the ytnir. 

t Tabi rice is sown in December or January, and cut in May 
or June. Abi rice is sown in June or J uly, and cut in November. 


crops ore raised on poor soils. Hollow ground is 
generally selected for this purpose, as it retains rain 
water. Lands for the mung crops are ploughed about 
this season. 

Barley is sown in garden lands. The abi paddy is 
wateretl, and the crops watched. In some places this 
crop is harvested. 

Swati (October 22i)d to November 3rd). — The 
kharif crops, such as hajra, yellow joar, &c., are 
threshed ami AvinnoAved. The abi rice is harvested. 
Land is prepared for sugar-cane ; inanim*, &c. being 
ajiplied. Tlie last rabi sowings take place during this 
season. Land for the maghi crop is reploughi‘d, and 
kiirela, kultlii, 8tc. are soavii. 

(November 4th to 17th). — The rabi crops 
are w(*eiled by means of a bullock lioc. 'Khe maghi 
crop sowings are finished during this season. The 
ahi rice is liarvested, and tlie straw is stacked. Sugar- 
cane is planted. Koliis (sugur-caiie mills) are fixed 
and the juice expressinl and prepared for r/wr. I,«and 
for tlie rahi rice crop is prepared witli manure, and 
irrigation beds formed. 

Marahatwari, 

Jrshth (.June).* — The cultivator is diligently em- 
ployed in Iev(*lling his lands Avith the hakhar or hoe- 
plough. If the rains have boon favourable and the 
ground avi‘11 saturaled, kharif sowings take place. 
Cotton, hemp, til, mnng, and tur are soAvn tlirongh 
a bamboo seed-drill. Carden lands arc jireparcil ami 
manured for the soAvings of groiind-mit. Seedlings 
of red l)cppcr, which have been raised jireviously in 
nursery Ixuls, arc iioav transplanted to garden land. 
Tobacco seed is also soavii in nursery beds during tills 
niontli. Sugar-cane tii'lds arc weeded by Avonicn, and 
other lands manured and prepared for [ilanting the 
cane. The cane is Avatered nloiit six times during 
this montli. Cuwari (doliclios fubtefonnis), bhenili 
(hibiscus cscnlentiis), cliaoli, and other vegctalde seeds 
are sown. Varieties of gourd are also soavii. 4'h(3 
Avomeii assist the cultivator in collecting the scrub, 
Avci'ds, tK:c., that an* uprooted liy tlie bakhar, ami this 
they .sometimes usii as fuel. 

As/md ( Jnly).f — This is one of the few exceedingly 
Inisy moiitJis for tlie knnhi. Such lands as have not 
be(‘n sown during the pre(!e<ling months an* now 
AVork(*d again with the bakhar. All tin? eultiwitors 
are busy Avith this uneouth-looking, but very elh*etive 
implemeiil, AvhereAvith both kharif and rabi lands are 
noAV levelleil. The rest of the kharif sowings take 
place now, and are completed during the month, 
Bajri, maize, tui‘, urd, kulthi, liemp, rula, ike, arc 
sown. In gardi'ii lands grouiid-nnt is soavii, and se(*d- 
lings of egg-[)lant and n*d pejiiicr are transplanted. 
Khondo joar (a coarse grain) is in this month ready 
for the sickle: this s]M‘ci(*s of jos'ir is only raised in 
garden lands, and is ehietly used for home consump- 
tion. Kaddol, Avhieh is raised for fotUier, is also cut 
during this month, and tlie working bullocks f(‘d on 
it : it is a rich fodder for cattle. About four Avatcrings 
are given in this month to i1h3 sugar-cane. 

iS7//7/crt// (August). J — Such lands for rabi a.s have 
not b(‘en jiloughed for soirii* years are now hanoAved, 
and then hovelled Avilli the bakliTh*. Fields under 
cotton, hajra, mung, itc. are hoed, and ufterAv'ards 
Aveeded by band. Tobacco sci'dlings arc transpl, anted 
from the mn sory bo«l to the dry-crop field. Karcla, 
a species of oil seed, is sown. Gardeti hinds, in Avhich 
ground-nut has been sown, are now weeded. The 
e^irth round tlie sugar-cane plant is dug, and heaiicd 
up over the root.*, to strengthen the cane, lied 
pejiper (inirch) is now ready and plucked from the 
plants. 

llhadrapitd (Septeinbcr).§ — Lands prepared for the 
rahi are levelled Avith the bakliar ; joar, linseed, and 
kulthi are sown. The mung crop is harvested now 


* Hohini and Mirg. 
t Ardra and Punarwasu. ‘ * 
X Pushya and Ashle.sha. 

§ Magha and Purva. 
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(the pods being plucked from the plants), and by the 
end of the month some part of it is ready for the 
market. The ears of the hajra crop ar(‘ just forming 
and have to he protected from birds, &c. In garden 
lauds joar is now sown. Vegetables and edible herbs 
are ready for the market. The earlli round the sugar- 
cane is again dug out, and heaped up over the roots. 
Fields under tobacco and cotton arc* weedeil, and also 
some of the garden lands. hemp crop is remly 

now; the plants are uprootCMl and tied in bundles, to 
bo placed in water, for the non-libroiis part to be. 
rotted away. Fiedds under cotton arc woeded, and in 
tliis work wointui are employed. 

As/ivin (October).* — If I lu' rains have not btam very 
h(‘avy, tli(3 rabi sowings are comjdetcd; otlicrwi.se* 
they gen<*rnlly take place during the following month. 
Wheat and gram are now sown ; the joar sowings 
are finished. Jii garden lands wheat and joar are 


beginning to be sown. Krd and iming aro thrcsluMl, Cuac. LQk,!! 

and the women are emtdoyed on tJiis work, (iniin is 

forming in the hajra ears, and the crop has to lx* Hvobrabai! 

watched; very often tlu' cultivator lias to sleep in bis 

tiehl. Where joar and vegelabu's have bCiMi laised 

in garden lamls they are weedivl now, and so an* the 

fields under cotton. In garden lands wheat, gram, 

&c. are sown, and more of the mirch (red pepper) 
plucked from the plants. V»‘g('tables an* cut and sold 
in large quantities during this moiilh. 

Kartich (Novc‘mber).* — I'lie hajra crop is now ren<ly 
for the sickle, and both men and women are busily 
employed in gathering the harvest. At night tin* 
cultivators remain in tin* lields to watch the kharif 
crops, 'fhe lirst cotton is now picked, ami here again 
women an* employed. In garden lands biiekwheat, 
gram, opium, rajura, mustard, Ac. are sown. 


Uttaru and ila^sta. 


* Chitra, Swuati, and Visliakha. 


CHAPTER r.— QUESTION tl 

N I iV It 

(five ai\}j sMtisiics t/ou possess os to the (U'entefr area in each district under ndtirotlon //ror/p, distiiupiishiiiff 

food crops from others \ the a reraite nnioinit of the chief food (froins produced per oere ; the tot td eon sit nipt ion Major IT((ic| 

in the distriet of siieh fpoins ; the surplus that remains for export., or the defieieneij that has to he supplied 

by import in ordinary years. Ifoiv are these statisties eoUeetetf what amount of reiia nee may he piaeed on 
tliem^ find what sitt/f/estions eun. you mahe for their improrenient ! If yon have no statisties on these suhjeets^ 

(Jive any approximation or estimate you can. 


inJNJAIL 


Statisties and their aeeitrary. — The stati.sti<*s of 
eultivjile<l areas ])ublislie(l in tin* reports of <*aeli year 
an* based on a viTy eompbde system of survi*)’ and 
n'gistralion. All the districts of tin* Ihiiijab (a portion 
of the Kohut Distriet aloiu* exeepted) have come, under 
regular s<ttl(*ment, and the great majority of them 
hav(3 also been surveyed by lh(3 Kev<‘nue Survey. In 
tlu! latter case tlic total area of the district is ascer- 
tained by scientific surveyors 'working witli the most 
a(!curate methods known to science ; and the cultivated 
un'a, as it exists at the tiiiu* of .survey, is akso ascer- 
tained by tlu* same ag(.*ney, though by less exact 
me.tlu)d.s. At the regular sv‘tll(*im*nt of a district a 
les.s expensive method of survey is employed, with 
results Avhicli expm'iciice Inis shown to he, under [irojier 
supervision, scarcely h'SS aeenrate (indeed as regards 
the exact area of cultivation, for reasons wJiieh I need 
not lien? explain, they are usually more ne.curale) 
than the returns of the scieiitilie survey, 

I'he object of a regular settlement is first to assess 
tlie land revenue, and secoiull}' to [irovide a correct 
n‘cord of the land of which it is assessed and of tlu; 
persons who have rights of owiuu'slii]) or occiipaney 
Ihcrcin. Many ends of the first im|)ortanc(? are scrvcil 
by such a record ; Imt the primary reason for Us 
formation 'was the great difUculty of assessing and 
coll(*cting the revenue witliout it. 

The record is made up by villages, or rather by 
mauzas, of wliieh perhaps the best translation is the 
word township. Fach mauza, or (if they are small) 
each cluster of mauza.s has an accountant, locally 
known a.s the Patwiiii, whose oflice is kept as far as 
po.ssiblc hereditary, and whose biisine.ss it is to report 
as they occur all successions and mutations which take 
place among the owners uiid tenants of his charge? with 
a view to the record of lioldings being kept u]) to date, 
and annually in October to inspect e.\ery field, noting 
the crops grown on it, and such mutations of ownership 
and occupancy as he may not already have reported. 
Immediately after this in.spectioii he furjji8h(?s a 
statement .showing tlu* total cultivation of his charge 
for the kharif. j^ist reaped and the rabi just sown. 

It will be seen that thi.s .system is built up upon a 
reliable foundation. The total cultivated area of each 

Q 3387. 


mauza is asoertaiiiotl at nr bef(»r(* s(*tll«?m(‘nt, both by 
tlu? Iteveniu* Survoy and by llu? si'llb'iiu rit ollircrs. 
The rcicord of riglil.s ])n‘pared for each village shows 
also the areaofoaeU lu‘ld, eultival(*d or waste. 'I'lius 
far we may lx* sure that errors an* OiminaL'd. 'riie. 
I’alwiiri’s reporfs om’li year cannot of course be so 
closely checked. But tlu're is no reason to suppose 
that in tlu* mujorily of instaiu*e,s they contain any very 
gross errors of area and elassilications. 

During the past 15 years great improvenuuit has 
taken place in the returns of tlie 21 disfri<*ls (hat have? 
been under settlement. It is aeknowb'dgid that tlu*re 
is still room for iinprovemenl. But tbes(' remarks are 
written in order to show that there are good grounds 
for uccepting as fairly aeeiirah' the crop areas publislu‘d 
in tin? annual reports. They are not gm“ss(,*s. 'ri»y 
an* originally based on sur\eys admittedly ;i(Tiira(i*, 
and dilfer from those surveys only to the extent of the 
anmial expansion or conf ration of (Milt i\ alien and 
variation of crops; the facts of which an; asciu'laincd 
aiimially in Oelober by (lie villa.g(.; aecoimlarils'. 

'I'bus far as regards statistics of area, and of 
crops culti\ak*d. In regard to statist ics of yield 
our position is mncli weaker. It in;iy be said with 
truth that the very groat majority (»f our statistics of 
yield are gucsse.s. d'lu.; ditHcullies siirrounding thi.s 
question even in an advanced Kuropeaii coimlry aia? 
very great, and in India they an* exaggerated many 
fold. The agricMillnrist.s keep no record of what tljcir 
crops ]»roduce, and I be replies of even the most 
intelligent and straightlorwanl among fliein need to lx* 
very carefully weighed. Tin; Financial (’ommissionei* 
has found that the returns of yield of (*iich eroj) 
reported from year to yi*ar by eacli distri(!t oflicfir are 
not msiially, in strict language, esiimali?.s of the yield 
for tlu? year under report; they are approximations 
arrived at by tlu; reporting oflicor by the use of the 
data of old experiiiients. Tbe.se experiments are cither 
those made when the district was under settlement, 
or otlu*r.s imule independently by orders of the 
Financial Coinmis.sioner during the y(‘ars 1 872-75. 
As regards the sctthmicnt exp(?rirncnts Mr. Ousedey 
observes that their vulm? for the pmqiosi? to which they 
are applied is open to question. The officers who 
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*^i|®4***^' nimlc, tlH‘m (.‘oinTnonly mistrust the ivsults ; in practicr 

i p thtiy never up to tlw slandunl in(li<!ated by their 

ir‘ pi'oduce rstinuilos, ami not unerunimuily ;irl)itmrily 

^^.Aiajor Ware, nuxlify or fninkl)' n jeet tlioui. Also the small areas, 

usually smnll IV.-u-f ions of an aere, subjeeted l(» actual 

experiment, l<»,m*l!ier with the limited perio<ls «»ver 
Avhieli the nh^-erviitioiis (‘xtend, greatly reduce their 
value as Ita^e.H for "enrMalisalioii. (.'onceriiiii^JC the 
value of ihc! (jther set ol (‘,xp(U‘iiuents, those made hy 
tile order fd the Financial Commissioner <lurinjr the 
years ls72"-7o, Mr. Oijseloy directs me to quote the 
remarks on llie suhjeci made hy his pred«*ce.ssor, in 
forwardino; tlnmi to ( loNci'nimml lor sulunission to tiu*. 
International Statist i<':il Con^ni^ss. 

‘‘ As tin* (‘xperimenls, the results ot whicli have 
now ln‘eu enihodied, (?xlend ovi'r a considerable period 
a!id number several thoii.sands, I In* results may be 
eon'^i(len*d to be fairly i^viieral in tlu'ir nature. With 
ref’.'ird to tbeii’ a<‘.euraey it Is neet'ssary to remark that 
tin* facilities for supi'r vision of such returns uw 
limited, and I lint oidy of late have attempts b(*i-n made 
to proeuri* such slatisti<‘s upon an exlensivt* scale, and 
1b(! subject is om* wliicli rcMpiires considerable expc- 
ri(*nc(‘ on the part of t hose who mak«5 tin; observ.ations, 
and a careful (*\cliision of all imreliabh* data, to an 
ext<'nt which the returns imw rurnisliod can hardly 
claim.” 

'rile Iasi, senlenn* cxpre.sses om* ol' the greatest 
ditliculties iiivolvi'd in (lie subjeet. And Mr. Oiiseley 
considers that I lie, improvement of our animal (fsiimates 
of yi(‘ld depends larjitdy on onr recoeiiisinij this, and 
on the patient I rai nine; of those on wlioiii we <lepend 
for onr oh,^(‘rval.ioiis. 

At llie same lime, lakinj^ Mteli ('>tiniates of yield .as 
W'(! possess lor what tlu'y art'- worih, a (ahle is u]>}K‘nd(‘d 
sliowini^ the nverae;e [irodiiee of the prineijial st.ajiles 
of aL^rieidtun* per acre, as ri'ported hy district olfu'ers 
for the live >(*ars ending; lS7(>-77 ; and as ascertained 
hy the Finaiiciid (’ommissioner’s experiments durinj^ 
the years IH7- to 1S7.‘). 

Su(/<icsfwns for tlir Iwpron mCHl of (wistimj statist 
'Pile Financi<al ( ominissioner consiilers that 
improvements of two kinds aia^ jKissihle. First, in 
ohs(*rviii; 4 - aelual out-turn ; secondly, in tin* form and 
sy, ‘•lein of (he <^eneial sljitistics. Oti Ihe first point In* 
considers that disli’iel ollieers should he ur;^e<l lo niakc^ 
indepeiidmit and syslematie ohservaliiUis. II we conhl 
succeed in ohsm'vin;;’ in each district for 10 or 
le Kiieeessive yc'ai's the avel’ai;<‘ (»iit-llirn of r-ay 
oOO acres of land, s(*lectcd :is reiiresenliiij^ fairly llu* 
jiveraee, fei’lility of tlu' district; iiotine; at the sami; 
time all the continueiicics conm'ctcd with ilseullivti- 
lion, siieh as i*xpenscs, losses, I've., a basis ol mneh 
value would hi* nhlaiiied, from which to calculate the 
avcra;^(* rale of pioduclien, and llu^ limits within 
vvhich it varies. With Ihc larjie revenue cslahlish- 
nicnts at the dis|i()sal of (hivernment such oliscr- 
valioiis woidd be practicable; secondly, as to the. 
fortii and system of ihe general slatislies now anmially 
rejiorti'd, the Financial tkunmi.‘'siomr cmisiders them 
ea]>nl)le of material iniproveincnl in the followi;;*;' 
ways. At pri'sent lln^ cro[> area >f each year is 
ascertained hy an inspection which takes place just 
al'lt'r Ihc kharif has hecn haivestcil, and while tlu‘ rahi 
is bcin^ sown ; and the rahi yichl is assii' 'ed as it all 
till* tield sown with the rahi caiiu’ to maturity. This 
is a lerlilc source of error; many belds of wheat and 
barhw an* cut for foddiT, or the seed fails to |jrprmiiiatc ; 
the j,Tain crop constantly fails lo a umier.al extent; 
and fer iIu'm* and otli(‘r n’asons the ar harM. tul 
never a, ii'ri'es with (lu* area sown. ^fr. * ?iise!( } W' uld 
ohll t;(' the Falw.lris lo inspeel and reecux! tin* an.i’U 
each liarvesl at (he icapini; season, /.e., in October lor 
the kharif ami in April for the rahi. in the next 
phuM‘, the r(‘turns tvqnire<l from each dislriei should 
be mon^ carefully adapted to the circumstances of its 
ivj^riculture. At present one uniform set of statements 
is required from eaeh district, which ^ivi; ; 1st, a 
bare statement ol' the total ucreti^e of each crop ; 
2ndly, a statemmit of the avora^^e yield of each crop 
per acre, and 3rdly, the maximum and niiuimum rate 


of rent paid hy each crop. It is only in re.spcci of* ihe 
third subject that any distinction is drawn between 
ii rij^ated and nnirrigated land. 'I'ho returns do not 
provide for the separates exhibition of the irrigated and 
nnirrigated area.s, ami of llicir respective ratc'.s of 
yield. Only the main cro])s arc shown, and the 
agricultun; is V(*ry imperfectly ehissitied. 'I'lie extent 
to which manure is used, and its ellect on the yield, 
is also entirely omitted. 

'IMu* omission of t!i(*sc d(*tails from the returns gives 
tliem an appearance, ol' sinijilieity which is fallacious. 
'I'lie simplicity has been obtainml by the excision of 
llie iiKht important dctail.s; — details without whicli 
they can neitlu*r be accurately compiled nor command 
tlic eoniidmico of those who use them. It is of little 
use to stale that wh(*at ylehls 800 lbs. per acre in one 
district and bOO lbs. in {Uiolher, unle.ss the ju’oportion 
of (*rop which is irrigated in each can he stated. 
SitualiMl as wo, arc, tlnr most important point of ail is 
to know for eaeh year bow mueli of each food crop is 
irrigated, and bow much is dcqK'mlenl on rain only. 
It is with no little ditllc.iilty and incompleteness, that 
an answer on this subject (see reply to tpieslion 4) 
could be I’ramed, even after calling for special returns 
from ilistrict otlicia s. 

'riie. Financial Commissiom'i* does not think that Ihe 
demanding of such details from distriel ollieer.s woiihl 
iieeessitatc the employment oi’ more cosily agemy than 
wo already poss(‘ss in tin* village aecuiinlants and 
rcvmme establishnu'nts of the pr<^vince ; though it 
would involve, an iiiereasc in special agency ami llio 
cost of supervision, Klahorate statistics ai'c neillier 
ijesirable, nor praelieahle; hut if the returns recpiired 
from each district are projH*rly adjusted to tile main 
h'atures of its agrii'ultnre, it will be as ea.^y, peihajis 
easier, to furnish them (ban (In* cruder ret urns now 
snlunilled. In brief, llu^ annual retnins reipiired from 
district ollu^ers should lu* revised, so as to sliow : — 

(1. ) 'rhi‘ total areas under each crop nion* eorreelly 
than is now dom*. 

(2.) 'Fhe arc'a of raeli crop which is irrigated, aided 
by liver Jloods, or solely dejimidenl on vain ; and, so 
far as pin(‘tieable, llu? area manured. 

(d.) 'File average yi('ld <4* each crop under lht‘se 
sevi'ial eireninstanees. 

.And a reasunabh? .Minonnt of varialion sliould be 
allowed in the returns of each district ; so that no one 
shutdd be reipiired to till up tables nnsuited to tin* 
ngricLilture which they are intended lu (U'serilx*, or 
which m*gl(M;t imtiortaiil. local sjieeialities. 

In conelusion, i\Ir, Uuseh'y would urge on the 
(Joverniuent the creation of an appointnn*nt in the 
Fiinjab similar to that held hy Mr. Muck as director 
of agi'ienlluro in tin* JS'orlh-West Frovinces. If the 
attention which (iovi*rnmi‘nt desires its district oUicers 
to giv(i to agriculture and its statistics is to be intelli- 
g(*ntly directed, and to achieve any results, this eau 
only he l>y providing Jit least one oilicer in eneli 
province, who can give his sole attention lo the supt*r- 
vision of the subject. 

Having thus (‘Xplained the natiin* of the statistics 
available, their shortcomings and the direction in 
which they are ciqiable of improve*(icrit, 1 j)r()(!e(*d lo 
give the results of such statistics as have been collected 
in past yt‘ars. 

Aviriuje (trnt in mvh district under mltivatwn , — 
A stat(‘m(‘nt appended shows this with details of the 
area under eaeh crop. 'Fiie annual crop returns above 
described being available in the annual revenm^ 
reports; tht^ only dillieultios were to ascertain a fair 
Jivcrage tor each district, and to eliminate and correct 
any etises in which the returns were* admittedly unre- 
liahle, 'Fo this end each district oUlcer hius been 
asked to state the g(*neral e.haracicr of each harvest fur 
the live years ending 1 H7()-77 ; and the replies received 
show that the average of those live years is probably 
on the whole a fair one. These olhcers have also been 
asked to state whether the crop returns submitted 
during these live years are approximately true; the 
answers except in seven cases being that they are. The 
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sevon cxcopted rases* are those of districts under 
settlement ; in whirh either (ho n'tnrns siibmittod 
have been estimates nec(‘ssilated by tlu' einplovnu'iit 
of the Patwaris in sellleiueiit work, or l]\e settleimmt 
measurennaits have supplied more .‘UH'ui.ile data than 
those before^ available. 1 ii all seven instances the crop 
returns of th(' recent setllenicnt measurements have 
been ^^ivi'ii instead ot‘ the averat^e of the annual m'op 
statements. 

The following is a sninmary of tin' average thus 
obtained tor the whoh* |)rovinee; reduced to round 
numbers for |H*rspicuity's sake : — 


Dijscriplion <>!' Orop. 


tli^khs of Aei'i'S. 


rei‘*rOn(!iir«“ of 
Totiil rultiviition 


R:U)i. Kharit. j Total. iuiiUi. Klianf. ’Tolal. 
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the Punjab Trade Returns of the -five years, IS73-74 

to 1877-78. 
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Some remarks are called for in connection with the 
(wo lMlt<‘v returns. 


Major IVjMj j 


(r/.) Tafttilat Ahstrdrt of I )isfrirf OJfircrs 
showi/ti/ StafiJe Food (tnd Fah’ of Consiniijidoii . — 
District olUeers were ask(‘(l to nrjvj^. ihc eonsninplioii 
of a 1‘amily of liv(‘ persons, \i/.. j)ne old person, a 
man and liis wile, and (wo eliildren. In not a few 
instances tlie replii's (siimiuariscd helow) larjjjely 
over-(‘stiinat»* this consumption. 'Tlie most obvious 
cas(*s (d’ such over-estinialiii^j^ are Sii-sa, a dry district, 
where the crops are pre«'arions, and the poortu' 
members of ihe jiopniation are ofli n insiitliciimtly 
led ; Dei’.a (Jli.izi Ivhaii, where the rale ^ivid i.s 
an impossible om*, and Iliiz.ira, to which llu’ same 
nnnark ajiplies, and wht're the. poorer classes amonjj^ 
th(‘ hill people certainly I'.al h'ss i^raiii than (hose of 
the plains, siippleineiil iiifj; (heir meals with miliv and 
lierhs. 'Phe ra<‘es of the rniijah al(‘ no doubt of 
lari^er st.alure tluiii those of Southern aial Kastern 
India; ;md the eohh*r climate of this province* w«uild 
also canse a larire'r eamsumjitioii of food than occurs iu 
the n‘sl of India. But; any eslimali* based oii an 
ava'ra^^e coiisumpliou of fooil c^raiiis, aiuouiil (o 
I Sir {2 Ihs.) peT h(‘a(l per diem is cialaiuly (v\(‘essive'. 
It wouki he a lar^e' estimate to a.ssiiim* that a. man iiiid 
his Avife in tlu^ pi imi' of lib' tojii'llnu' eat. 2 st rs per 
eliean. amt the two idiikli’en with the old person will 
certainly on th(‘ aviTaj^a* not eat 2 srrs, thus ^iviujLj 
less than I Sirs lor live per^eiiis. 'Phi* estimates sub- 
mifl(‘el from (*aeh elisiriel multiplied by the population 
an aver.aye for tho wiiok* province of 1 1 ^ r/d/iH'i’s, 
or 0*7 1 ol a srr pen* heael jau’ die*iu. Allowing; for the 
inslaiiees of over-esliiiifile, the eorree*! e.siiinale* is 
probably a eonsuui[>tiou of Id vlufurhs or 0'()‘Jd of a. 
Si r pen* head of populal ie)U per diem. 


Tt'liU (15.) r |iriM]iicl>. 
Ttil.-il (A.) '>,r;iiiis - 
< Iniiid 'T'lUil 



Frodffi'fio/i, i'onsunti>lion, ond suijihts or dijicinn'i/ 
ifffjnd/i . — Distrlel ollieers liavi' not heeai asked to stat(3 
tin* averaji’e* amount ol th(‘ehiet tooel rains proeluced per 
acre, as it was considered tlial their annual repmTs lor 
five* yi-ars jiasi supplieel answers on (lie Mil)j('Cl, which 
however defective Avould lu* l(‘ss so than any hurrie<t 
answers that <*onld now lie ^mvcmi. 'Phey Iiave Ixa'ii 
asked to slate the surplus of food trains (*\ported 
from or deficiency i*\porled into their dislriets.^ They 
have not been asked to furnish a complete estimate of 
jrross ])rodnclion and consumption ; it was considered 
that such estimates, if fiiriiislicd, would have liemi 
nnreliahle; they woidd have* been contributed by 
oUhters of varyin^T de^o’ces of experience, aetin^ on 
(‘ontlictin^ rid(‘s and eonchisioiis. But as an apju’oxi- 
imilion to such an estimate, dislrie*t olfieers were 
asked in replyinj^ to <piestion o, to sla(<* not only the 
staph*, footl of (lie p(*ople, hut also the aveinjxe con- 
.sumi>t ion per family. (Tlieir answers in full on this 
subject will be Ibund in tiu* replies to that <pieslion). 

Aecordinii^ly in the papers appemled will he found 
tin* followinj' returns, on wliieh my reply to this 
(pn*stion will hi* framed : — 

(f/,.) A staU-ment of avera^n* produce of principal 
staples of agriculture in each clistrict, (1) as rcjiorted 
by district olliccrs for tin; five years endiiii; 1876-77 ; 
and (2) as ascertained by experiments eoiidncted iimhT 
the orders of the Financial Commissioner durin|^^ the 
years 1872-7o. 

(fh) A tabnl.'ir abstract ol’ district ofticers replies 
to question 5, sliowiii*^^ the staple food of tin* }ieople, 
and the rate of consumption per b(‘arl. 

(c.) A statement of imports and (\\|)orts of agri- 
cultural produce (external trachj only) compiled from 

* Delhi, (jiirgaon, Mooltan, Jliaug, Muzaffargarli, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Kohat. 
t Lakh -100,000. 


'Paulk showing Avku\kk Daily (Ionsi mi’iton ptT 
In*Md of Boui'LMIon per di(‘m, in Sets and l)(*ei- 
mals Ihereof; altsiraeletl from District Dllieers’ 
Keports. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


(tiP.L Qn.3. 
Punjab. 
Ydyor Wacfi. 


(h.) Table of Imports and KrporU for Jive years 
ending 1H77-7H.— l^ic fij'urcs aro taken from the 
Punjab IVsi.ie Uetnrns. They relate solely to the 
trade which crossc's I lie (VonticTS of the provings and 
the n'snlts are lo he relied on. 

Thf se, with the. n‘turn of uvcru^'c areas under each 
crop Ijefore rleserihed, are the inalerials from which 
the estiinalo oi’ ])roduc.tion, e.onsumption, and surplus 
of f(H)<l erains di‘sired by the Famine Commission 
must be Ibrmed. I n the existing' state of our statistics 
of avera^re yield it is not ])nicticahle to submit with 


this report any such estimate for each district, or for 
each division ; it is necessary to confine the attempt to 
an ftstiinato for the wliole province ; an unavoidable 
simplification which is y)erhaps the less to he regretted 
in the case of the Punjab ; ns the njplies to questions 
2 and 16 to 21 show, that trade in jiast years has 
succeeded and wdll certainly in future years increasingly 
succeed in distributing the produci* of the provincM; 
according to the demand in each part of it. There is 
no real isolation of llie scvi’ral parts of the province. 
'Fhe estimate framed accordingly is as follows : — 


Ksrni M K of Fo<*i» (ia vins {hkI l’i:rsKs produced, consuuad, and remaining over for Storage and Export in an average Year 

in the Pi :n.ta». 
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Difforenco ho- 
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10 and 11 ; t.r., 
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which surplus 
thvis estimalod 
oxeoods average 
arluai exports 
frotu Iho ]>ro' 
viiico. 


Amount in 
Muunds. 


O c9 

S <C 


• 11 is worth whilo noting', that thf nett exports of lhes(* grains, down the Indus between the years atid 1S07-(1S, as reKistered at 

^litliankol, just holow tlie jmielion of the Itidii.s aiid;(;hen.n)». avenijred only muinids. Coinitare the later entries in the statement of 

export s appended. Kxporls I'.v niihvay wen- iiniiossibl<> in years ji!fo. 


The rales of yieM assmiK'd in Ibis estimate arc the 
nverage of ihe nitcs reported Itydi.striet oflicers for 
live years pasi ; jind whereas in Ihc case of the’ inferior 
grains this eoiild not ho slated from those reports 
separately for eaeli kind of grain, the average of the 
Financial ( 'ommissioner’sexperiments haslnaai adopted. 
'Phis was the only eourst; open, as no other estimates 
are of a. suflieienlly general ehtinteter. 'Fhe rate of 
seial per tuae is for the same re.ason taken from the 
P'inaneial (Vunmissioiier’s experiments. The rat«‘ of 
consumption assumed is 10 eliitaeks per head per diem, 
and the consumption is di\ id.ed between wheat, inferior 
grains ami pulses in the same piaiportk’n as is given 
in llte appended tabulated statement of uisiricj, olHecrs 
n plies, viz., wheat 47 ]>er eeul.. Inferior grains 37, 
and ])ulses 16, (liven the produce and consumption 
at thesis rales (eolumns 1-9), the surplus reioaiiiiiig 
is compared in eolumns 10 ainl 1 1 with the not! 
nv(*rage on rural export.'s. rolumns i*2 and ll" 'hov/ 
the diileri nee betweiai this surplus aivt (bo rage 
ex]K)rts. 'Fbe value of the (‘.stimate may con.seqvientiy 
Ik? hekl with fairness to depimd on the possibility of 
giving a reasonable ex[)laimtioii of the discrepancy 
exhibited in columns 12 and 13. The detaiks at our 
oommaiid limit the argument at the outside to the 
two heads of (1) w'heat and (2) other food grains. If 
district oilicers have over-estimated the consumption 
of wheat relatively w'ith other grains by even so small 
a proportion as 8 ]wv cent., of the total fooil, the excess 


of wheat sliowii in eoliiinn 12 ol* the estimate w’ould 
disa|)pear, and be Iransfiured to llielii'ad of other grains, 
'rherefore it is necessary to avoid details of kind, and 
to limit (lie argument to tlie total disereimncy ; wliich 
is 33,426,6()8 inaiinds. 

Now' the esliinate includes no alhwvaneo for the 
grain eonsiimed by sbeej), kine, camels, and horses. 
From data obtained from the Commissaiiat Depart- 
immlsl have ascertained that the military establishments 
ill tbc Jhin jab (elephnnis, horses, mules, ponies, and 
bullocks) consume about 700,0(K)»4muinds of grain ])er 
annum ; if we add lo this the consumption of Ihc 
horsed dak lines (lo\vrnment bullock trains, and the 
private I'slablishnienl.*' ol our civil and military cniitoii- 
incnts, -we may take the total coDsnm2)tjon on thie 
lu'ad at 1,()(K),(XK) maunds j>er aiimim; though Mr. 
On^ekw thinks 900,000 maunds a safer conclusion. 

1'horc j c mains the grain consumed by cattle owned by 
the })ooplo of till’ country. The agriculturists do not 
iKsually feed tlnir cat lie witli grain; but the towns- 
people do to a cei tain extent, especially tlieir cows. 
Th(' drivers of bullock carts ahvnys feed their cattle 
with two or three sers of grain when working. 
lJullocks, ponies, and mules arc similarly fed when 
carrying pack loads. And there is a certain very 
limited consumption in feeding up ^cattle and shcej) 
for slaughter. Jt is difficult to put tlie consumption 
under these various heads at less than 6,000,000 
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maunila per annum ; of which two-thirds is consumed 
by draught and pack cattle.* 

And lastly, a certain reasonable amount should he 
allowed for dryage and loss in storage ; say 5 per cent, 
of the total pro(luc(! : — 

The surplus shown in the Mmmds. 
estimate was - - 33, 12(3,668 

Deduct on the grounds above, stated, — 

(1.) Consumption of the military 
establishments, <lak lines, 
and cantonments - . 1,(HX),(KK) 

(2.) (Consumed by cattle, i^e. - 6,()(X),(XK) 

(5.) 5 per cent, of total produc- 
tion for dryage and loss in 
storinjr . . . 7,464,014 

Total dcdii<;ted - I4,4(i4,0l 4 


Tlic total stock in tlu* ruiijab is, — 
cows, bullocks aud buffaloes 
horses - . - 

ponies and mules 
dunk(;ys 
sheep and goats 
camels - _ - 

carts . - - - 


- G, 571), 212 

84, Gat 

288,118 

- :i,84'.b842 

lGr,,r)G7 

1)7,901) 


Maunds. 

So there remains over and above 
the estimatcMl expenditure a 
halamx? of the estimated 
production amounting to 
mmmds - - . - 18,962,654 

Ibis balance' is 13 per cent., of the total estimat(Ml 
j>n»duction : aud tin' jjverage estimated product' per 
acre of all food grains being 322 sers, or 644 lbs., ibis 
result indicates an excess estimate on the rate of 
protluctiou of 46 sers or 92 lbs. per acre. The. 
t'stimato therefore indicates tlnit on tin* whoh* province 
the average rate of production of food grains (pulses 
ineludml) ptT acre is not. more ilmn 322 sers, ninl not 
loss than 2/(> sers. The rate of consumption on 
which the lower estimate is based is certainly a 
nnMlerate one. 'I’be consumption of grain by the 
cattle, of the country is ju’ohahly under-estimated; 
but as it is a point on wbieh wo have little information, 
a low estimate of it has been taken. 


Chap. I. Qn 

PVNJAB. 
Major tVon 
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Statement in Acres showing the Average Area culiivated with each Crop — continued. 

Note. — T he District*? marked * reported that these RetLirii> were not reliable : lud in such Di>tr:cT> Returns supplied from recent Settlement mea?«iiremenT> have been substituted. 

OTHER PKtjDUC'TS. 
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Statement in Acres showing the Average Area cultivated with each Crop — continued. 

Note. — The Distncts marke<i * reported that these Returns vrere not reliable, and in such Districts Returns supplied from recent Settlement measurements have been substituted. 
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CONDITION or THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDU< 


0 . 

\ 

i 

I. Qn. 3. 

,r ' ». I ■, 

PUNJAH. 

I Jajor fVf/rr. 


Abstract in Acres. 


J)iyjhl()x. 

Harvest. 

Cereals. 

Pull^CS. 

Total. 

Other. 

Products. 

Grand Total. 

Harvests. 

Total. 

Delhi 

Habi 



5, .59, 64 7 

2,70,018 

8,29,665 

32,898 

i 

8,62,563 

I 21 14 3S 


Kliarif 

- 

- 

H, 62, 259 

2,04,072 

10,66,331 

1,85,432 

12,51,763 


llissiir 

Uubi 


_ 

1 3,90,863 

2,19,277 

6,10,140 

55,813 

6,65,952 

\ .3‘2J7.‘2^ 


Khar if 

- 

- 

18,37,833 

.5,23,119 

23,60,952 

1,90,368 

25,51,320 


llmballii 

Rabi 



.5,81,626 

3,17,351 

8,98,977 

68,059 

9,67,036 

L 17.61.73 


Kharif 

- 

- 

.5,6.5,344 

1,14,687 

6,80,031 

1,14,664 

7,94,095 


Jullumlur 

Rabi 



8,40,744 

2,43,615 

1 0,93,359 

82,673 

1 1 ,76,032 

L 21.57 4.'i 


Klian'f 

- 

- 

6, .58, 256 

1,33,866 

7,92,131 

1,89,290 

9,81,421 


Amritsar 

Jbibi 


. 

10,59.660 

1,67,479 

12,27,139 

95,714 

13,22,853 

1 21,66 40 


Kharii 

- 

- 

5,20,461 : 

92,063 

6,12,524 

2,31,029 

8,43,553 


Liiliore 

llabi 


. 

8,88,183 

3,13,444 

12,01,627 

1,41,075 

13,42,702 

1 23,13.17 


Khar if 

- 


5,17,974 

2,75,797 

7,93,771 

1,76,698 

9,70,469 


Kawjilplndi - 

Rahi 


. 

13,46,107 

1,18,465 

14,64,572 

2,17,233 

16,81,805 



Khan'f 

- 

- 

8,30,613 

1,67,160 

9,97,773 

1,. 58, 52 5 

11,56,298 : 

j- 28,38,10 

Mcjoltan 

Uahi 



8,79,{t94 

1,55,349 

10,34,443 

1,10,023 

1 1,44,466 ; 

j. 16,43,86 


Kharif 

- 

- 

2,41,156 

26,835 

2,67,991 

2,31,408 

4,99,399 : 


Derajal 

Rabi 


_ 

7,3.5,175 

1,11,946 

8,47,121 

1,11,688 

9,58,809 ; 

1 16,26,90 


Kharif 

- 

- 

.5,54,761 

1 5,66.5 

5,70,426 

97,672 

6,68,098 

1 


i'eshawar 

Rahi 



7,53,098 

6,288 

7,59,386 

42,007 

8,01,393 

1 12 73 *>2 


Kharif 

- 

- 

3,50,183 

61,304 

4,11,487 

60,342 

4,71,829 I 


Grand Total 

Rahi 



80,43,197 

1 9,23,232 

99,66,429 

9,57,182 

1,09,23,611 1 

1 1 1 4 -^1 


Kharif 



69,38,849 

16,14,568 

85,53,417 

16,35,428 

1,01,88,845 i 

i 

1 

r i 1 ) i !>' 


AbSTKVCT in 1*EK‘CKNTAGE. 


Division. 

Harvest. 

(’••reals. 

Pulses. 

1 

Total. i 

( )ther. 
Products. 

Total. 

U MM AUKS. 

Delhi 

Rahi 



26 

13 

39 

1 

40] 

loo 



Kharif 

- 


41 

10 

51 

9 

60 J 



llissar 

Rahi 

, 


12 

7 

19 

2 

21] 




Kharif 


- 

57 

IG 

73 

6 

79 J 



Llmhalla 

Rahi 



33 

18 

.51 

4 

55] 

loo 



Kharif 

- 

- 

32 

7 

39 

6 

45 J 


.lullundur 

Rahi 



40 

11 

51 

4 

5.5 




Kharif 

- 

- 

j 30 

(> 

36 

9 

45 J 



Amritsar 

Rahi 



; 49 


57 

4 

61 

K loo 



Kharif 

- 

- 

24 


28 

11 

39 J 



J.ahore 

Rahi 

.. 


1 

i 39 

1 

52 

6 

581 

lot) 



Kharif 

- 

- 

1 -- 

1 12 

1 

34 

8 



Uawalidndi 

Rnhi 


- 

1 47 

1 

4 

51 

y. 

59] 

100 



Kharif 

- 

- 

1 29 

1 5 

34 

1 " 

41 J 



Moollan 

Uahi 

_ 


! 53 

1 

' 9 1 

62 

1 7 

Gill 

. ino 



Kharif 

- 

- 

1 

1 

17 

I 14 , 

31 J 

► lUU 


Derujut 

Rabi 


„ 

1 

7 

.52 

j 1 

1 ' 

59 I 




Kharif 

- 

- 

! 

1 

3.5 

6 

41 J 

^ loo 


Peshawar 

Uahi 



! 

1 .59 

i 1 

60 

3 

631 

1 



Kharif 

• 

- 

' 27 

1 

1 

1 5 

1 1 

32 

5 

37 J 

f 100 


Total 

Uahi 



j 38 

i 

47 1 

4 

511 


i 


Kharif 



1 

8 

1 

1 

41 i 

8 

49 ] 

• loo 

i 
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Major 


Averaok Produce of Principal Staples of Acricultuue in the Pudjail 


Crop. 

Period. 1 

Prodiiee per 
Acre ill Lbs. 

Authority. 

Wheat - - - 

. 

1872-77 

826 

District reports. 

« - - - 

- 

1872-75 

884 

Financial Commissioner’s experiments. 

Rice . - - 

- 

1872-77 

869 

District reports. 

i» * - - " 


1872-75 

854 

Financial Commissionor’s experiments. 

Inferior Grains : 


1872-77 

CG5 

District reports. 

Barley - . - 


1872-75 

1,015 

Financial Commissioner’s exp(‘riment.s. 

Joar 


i» 

610 


Bajni - - 



477 


Maize - - - 



598 


Kangni - - - 


>> 

447 


(Ihina - - 


»» 

4.58 


Peas 


)♦ 

495 


Masur - . , 


»» 

224 


Moth - - , . 



595 


Mash 


»> 

418 


Mung - - 

1 


412 


GiJiru - - - 


1872-77 

756 

District reports. 

„ 


1872-75 

255 

Financial Commissioner’s exj»eriments. 

Oil Seeds : - - . 


1872-77 

421 

District reports. 

Rape or Mustard 


1872-75 

458 

Financial Comnii.ssioner’s experiments. 

Linseed - - - 


»> 

372 


Til 


>» 

274 


Turamira - - - 



515 


Cotton 

- 

1872-77 

107 

District reports. 

}> - ' 

- 

1872-75 

565 

Financial Commissioner’s experiments. 








Abstract of the foregoing. 
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CONDITION OF THR COUNTHT AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


Average of the Five Years 
ending 1877-78. 
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NOUTII-WKSTERN PROVINCES AND OUDIL 


Ciur. I. QiJ 


The gtatif<ticrt now submitted of the avoraj^o cul- 
livation, produce, and consumption in llto districts of 
flic North -WcsP'rn Provinces arc dcriv(‘d from four 

sources : — 

(i.) The ndininistration reports of the Boanl of 
Revenue for 10 years from 1S()7. 

(ii.) Idle latest settlenuMit reports availabh^. 

(iii.) d'he village lield records coiujiiled muler tho 
new system for 1S7()~77 (tIios(‘ for 1K77-7S 
are not used, being of an abnormal eharacter 
oil account of the drought). 

( iv.) The replies of district authorities to the famine 
(pu‘ri(‘s. 

In the r(*turns, ligui*cs, (‘xeept for total area, are 
given in even thousands. 

Sources (ii.) and (iii.) are not availabh' for the per- 
manently settled districts. 

Tlie statistics of administration reports are vm’y un- 
sat isfactoiy and unreliable since llu‘ sumo tiguiH's have 
been repeated Avithout alteration I'or a long series of 
yc'ars, and arc evid(*ntly not tlui rc'sidt of t'ntsli iiujuiry 
each year. 

d'be settlement statisties are of varied value — those 
of earlier years being very much more inip(‘rfcet than 
those of latc'r dalc^, but both aro orpially subject to 
^(elbet on the following grounds : — ■ 

(i.) 'riiat landholders })urpos(‘!y tlirow land out of 
cultivation in I Ik* years of ineasnreineiit in 
order to deceive assessing olliec'rs. 

(ii.) That settlement snrvi'yors ol'leii omit to record 
crops not standing at the tinu' (jf .survt‘)% so 
that estimates of ])ioduc(! deduced from their 
returns must orten la* bidow the mark. 

The village returns under tin* new system of ll<‘ld 
ri.‘eords ought to ]>rovid(‘ the hesl statistics, but the 
year for Avliieb they an* reported was the lirst year in 
which the system was introduced, and a great deal of 
inaccuracy resulted from inexperienci^ and tlelay in 
commencing work. 

'riic district otiiem’s replies are [irobably based on 
<nie or other of the abovi* data, but so litth; exjilana- 
tion Avas afforded concerning the ligures originally 
submitted that it Avas fouinl inaa'ssary to make further 
iinpiiries, which have not bcim .as yet completely 
answered. • 

Mode of ColU'ctht(f Atjvh'uiturnl Sfatistirs , — It 
is necessary to notice here the machinery by Avhieh 
agricultural statistics are now collected in the North- 
Western Provinces. 

To (!very eullivated area of 1,500 to 2,000 acres 
there is a native oilicial called the village aeconntant 
(or palwan)y Avhose duty it has now b(‘eii made to 
mite each year in a liehpbook the agricultural circum- 
stances of each field in his circle — c.y., cro]» or crops, 
rent, tenancy, &e. Abstracts are compiled from the 
licld-book, Avhicli show in lahular forms tin; eomplete 
agricultural circumstances of every village, 'fo sujier- 
intimd every 30 or \0 potwori.s is an ov(‘rseer, calh-d 
a Iwminyo, Avliose duly it is to instruct ami sujicrvise 
them in their Avork, and also to compih^ similar 
abstracts for (*ach portion of the district under his 
supervision. 

'The fpicslion is asked Avhother any suggestions can 
be offered for the improveiiumt of .agricultural statis- 
tics. Jt is sntfieient to reply that, as far as these 
provinces are concerned, tin; system Avhieli has laxai 
described forms the most complete} basis Avhicli it is 
possible to establish for the eollection of agricultural 
statistics, .md only l etpiires thorough supervision by 
district officers to <*nsiin} accurate results. The 
(lovenimeiit of these provinces and the Board of 
Re\"cnue have taken mciasures tlirougli the Agricultural 
Department to maintain sufficiently strict inspection 
for the purpose. The outcome of the system will be 
a series of statistical volumes, which, containiug annual 


entries excerpte.<l by /ianifur/os from the potwori.s' 
records of the year, Avill < xhil>it under appropriate 
heads the fiscal and agriciiltinal liistoi y of each mahal, 
villagi*, and district lor lh«* [x'riod ovm* wliich they 
extend, jiml tiins [irovide a sound basis for luturi} 
revenue and settlement operations. 

Tln‘ further impiiries,” to which ndormice lias liecn 
made, ha\e been instituted through ibis agency, and 
the replies rccoivcd must he accepted as the Ix'st 
obtainable, us tJien* is no time for further revision. 
A great deal of the information re<piirc<l Avonld 
pnwiuusly have liceii Ibrtheoining had ii not l»eeii for 
the occuiTeiK'e of the late drought, whii'h e»uiipelled 
district officiu's to utilise tin* establishment for moi*o 
urgent work (conneeted Avith the <*.vigencies of the 
season) almost immediately after the introduction of 
the ncAv system. 

Division ok Pkovinck into Kr.i/rs. 

In dealing Avilh the statistics of the province scum} 
atapiaintaiiee Avith the changes which oeeiir in its 
ph}sical eharaet(‘rislies from north-west to south-east 
is necessary. T'racts differing in climate, tempe- 
rature, soil, and moistnn} ar(* followed by dilh'renl 
agrienltiual conditions, are diff(*rcnlly affected by a 
tailniv* of rain, and reijuin* ditlen'iit trealnn‘nt as 
regards irrigation. Clianges, such as iliose to Avbich 
r(‘ferone(‘ is imnle, are. not eonlerminons with district 
bonndari»*s, :i fact wbieb makes it difficult to a<*cept 
the district as the unit with Avbieli av(* should deal.* 

The province is divided into four belts appro.vi- 
matcly parallel to flic Himalayas, ol’ which tin} 
characteristics are more or less dilVere.nt ; hut it must 
h(' borne in mind that the change} IVom om* la*lt to 
another is not abrupt but gra<liial, and it must also he, 
reincmhen*d that a. simultaneous and gradual change, 
in physical eomliliuns also occurs from nortli-Avcsl to 
south-east at right angles to the line of flu* belts. 

1. — Sun- 1 Tima I. A VAN Bai. r. 

'Die first or Snh-Himalayan hell has AVater near tin; 
surfaere, and tin; soil is usually so moist liiat artilieial 
irrigation is not iieedi'd. d'he main ero})S are sugar- 
eane, rice, ami cereals, of Avliieh even sugar-cam*, is 
not artiticially irrigat'd, a fact which has surprised 
many aceustonied to tin* n(*eehsily of ])l(*ntiiiil Avafer- 
ing tor cane in fithcr jmrts of the prov irM*e. d’o give 
inslaiu*es at either extremily of the. hell Of tin; 
cultivated area in tlm district of liijnor only o-S per 
cent. Avus irrigated at the, time of setlh*m(*nt, wh(*re.as 
sugar ocen[)ied 1*1 [ler cent, of tin* ar(*:i ; and of 
Tiliuir, a typhad pargami in tin* north of Gorakhpur 
District, (lie settlement officer writes; “Irrigation is 
not can*«l for. Tin; soil lusty and moist, producing 
all the ordinary cro])s in ahmidanei*. without any 
artificial Avatering. 'I'hei’e are .‘IflO wells u.sed, gene- 
rally not for irrigation, hut for tin*, olln r ptirposes of 
life, d'ho averagi! depth of water is .Sl'eet,ami of tluj 
AViiter itself () feet.” 

Tin; settlement officer of liijnor writ(}s : “Masonry 
wells an; hardly ever constructed, luit eartlnui Avcll.s 
(mere exeav.-ition ol’ a shaft) can ho made almost 
everywhere.” Of Bareilly ; “ Owing to the ahuiidarit 
rainfall and neariu;ss of Avater to tin* surface, irrigation 
is not iK'urly so m*ces.«ary Avith us as in the Doah. In 
the northern pargaiias (/>., the neaiest to tin; hill 
range), fine wlujar and even .sugar-eane, are grown Avith- 
oiit any irrigation at all,” and even Avliere W(‘lls are 
used “ only one Avatering for spring cereals is neees- 
snry.” So also (he settlement offic(*v of Sh:ihjahanpur 


* Anothur reaaon is that infomiation from some districtH is 
uot only deficient but misleading. 
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CONDITION OP THE COUNTI^T AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


North- 
iWesteks 
‘Provinckh 
j<kVD OlMill. 

W' jfifr, /iut/r. 
t 


l"■' . 

I 

;W.I. Qn. 3. writes : watcnii^ is siiflieicnt, nrul that often a 

spiinklinjj; mtlier tliMii n slnshinj?* so that it is iinpos- 
siMe to ^n\e any avera;;e area of irri^^ation per well. 

SoiiK) use ha^, liowe\(‘r, heeii made ol rivers in 
iitili>ifijX the tail of stn^ams issuiiij^^ from tlie hills both 
in small eaiials and in damming up channels, hut in 
considering tin's source of irrigation it imist be 
distinctly rememlK’red that districts in Ilohirkhumi 
run closer to the foot of the range than districts in 
Ondli and east of Oiidh, wln're they are separated Iruni 
the hills by a strip<dM(^vel plain belonging to Nepal, 
'file nfilisation of stream fall istlierefore easiiT towards 
tli(‘, weht than towar«ls ih(} east of onr Snb- Himalayan 
belt. Small canals liavt*, he(.*n imuh‘ in Ilijnor, ibe 
inusl westei'ly district, but tin* settlement ollkan* still 
remarks that ‘•the irrigating power of the Uijnor 
river, is by no me!tns worked up to its potential limit, 
and while ( hmeral Itamsay lias shown what can be. 
doin^ at the vm-y foot ol the munnlain slope in Ids 
llbabar canals, Imt littli‘ s<*i(‘nti(ic work ba.s been 
clTeeted in aijy other portion of tin* belt, the mo.st 
notable exception being tin^ almost thorough protee,- 
ti(*n of a (iovermnenl grant estate by its owner in tli<5 
north ol' the (ioraklipur I)i>triel. 

'riie a.bove is a general indieation of i‘xi>ting eircuni- 
stanees in tin; north or Snb-i I iinalayaii belt. 


II. — IhniicKiiANi) .\Ni> ( I ANoi:s-(i<»<;i;A l>Ki,r. 

'riu' second belt, laaigbly termed tin* Robilkliand 
and ( iang<‘S-( logra. belt, approaelu s in the norllna n 
direction the SnlVl linialayan eharaetcr,'*' and the Do.ib 
eliaraeler towards the south. Oin* <»f tint balding 
elniraelei’istics of the belt is Its iiilerseetion by broad 
river \’alleys t liemselvi.'s si'rrated by th(‘ constantly 
changing eonrses, old and new, (d’ shifting streams, 
which are at. inlei'sals ted from smaller rivm* courses 
falling into them from either side, 'riiemain diHereiiee 
betw<*en the river system here, and in ( he Snb-I limala- 
van tract is that water runs through broader and h'ss 
eonlraeti'd beds in the former than in tli(‘ laltin*. The 
sha.lluwne.ss of llii', river ebaniiels and the wide ex-tmit 
of arable la, ml on either side of them h‘ads to an 
(•xtensivi^ use of dams and to vaiious anaiigeinents 
between zamindars and enltivator.s I'or dislribnting the 
cost of nlilising river water. 

Snbs(»il \vater has now beeoim' further fi'om the 
surface, and Is giaierally not found at n less distama* 
than 10 to lo feet, but on iiceomil of the dt'cnaising 
liumidltv of .soil and atmosphere wells ;-ire far iimre 
abundant Iv used than in the sub- 1 limalayaii tracts. 
It is necessary, however, to di\i<le tin* Ibdiilklinnd 
and ( i;inges-( logra belt into two soelions for llie 
Ibllowing r« a.'^ons : — 'i'ln^ soil is sandier ami li*ss eoii- 
sisteiit in the west than in the east, and tanks and 
wells aie, tbeiel'ore, moii’ easily niaiiilaim.Ml in the. 
latter than in the rormer. Partly owing to this eau.s<*, 
jMirtly to tlu* greater value, of tin* stiller soil (which 
maki.'s irrigation pay laMter), partly to the more for- 
war<l <-omliiion (owing to bis(ori<*a! causes) of tho 
eastern dl.^t riels, means of irrigation exist to a mneli 
liighi'r extent in the east than in the west, noiwilh- 
standing that elimatie eomlitions and jirodnc-O are 
similar. Rice, sugar, and spi irig (-ereals arc predomi- 
nating crops in both. The ilnl'ercnee iii irrigation 
(ganged by a reference, to the jignres I'or the lower 


* 'file (’lim.ati' i.s ameh like tli:it of mo>t p.-irts of Oo.Di and 
Koliilkhand, drier tlinn ibat of lower licngul, l):it moisiar rfan 
tluil of ihe !)o;il) ; mid the c.oiintiT tliroiiirj- ait t.e year, < 
in the inonilis of M;iy and June (till llm niln*. Cvcne ' iia.: 
stnne pretension.- to looking green an<l fresli, ana is noi hrov.n 
and pareht tl like the Do.ib. It is ipiite an exe»>p»ioii for two 
fall months to pass at any time of the year without some rain, 
and usually the winter rains arc pretty regular ami cophuis 
about (Miristmas time, or jliiring the llrsl Ibrtviight in January. 
The Settlement ( Htleer of A>.amgarh M’l ites : — 

*• Thi'iv are ninm rovis swamps wliiel) arc dry, or nearly so, 
during the hi>t Si'uson, hut in the rainy season they spread over 
considerable area.s. Mueb of tiu* laud along their edge.s and 
within reach of tliem is then under riee enltivution, and beyond 
tho deptli at which cultivated rice ean grow there is generally 
a broader or narrower fringe «)f rushes (nurai) and wild rice 


tmets of ]]udann, ShahjnliiUipnr, and Jlureilly, and to 
tho.se for flaunpur nml .Aznmgarli) i,s Unit in iho 
former about onc-liull', and in tlic latter very nearly 
three-fourths is n rigatod ; and while in the Ibriner 
hartlly Ji masonry well exists, in llu‘ latter they arc 
very numerous. It is jil.so tlu‘ case Unit earthen wells 
arc ofimi more stalde in the eti.'^t limn in the. we.st, 
where tliey .srddom hist more than one ycjir. 

III.— Doaji llKf/r. 

The two portions of the Dotib belt differ (jis clse- 
wli(‘rc explained) in the larg(5 proportion of sand in 
the we.st (iiiA.) and in the ]U'evalenc<‘ of saline 
efllor(‘.seenee in the east (lun.) Roth arc traversed by 
canals ns far as Cawnpore, irrigatitm from which 
covers nearly oiH^-eiglith of the cultivated area of the 
distr-i<'ts from Sahdranpnr to (Jawnpore. AVbdls arc 
mor<‘ easily maintained in tin* east than the wi'st (for 
the same reason that reli is more* easily eolleeted and 
retained), namely, because soils are on the whole 
firmer and less permeabh*. 

'riie following briid' description is given of a central 
fraet (North (.’awniiore) in the lower Doab eoiintry in 
^Ir. Ruck's note on reb^; — 

‘^'i'be main slratnni of the country is a light soil 
containing a. good d(‘al of silica. It is intcivecteil l»y 
a snce('s,.;i(ni oi‘ small river.s, more or less parallel, 
which How ill a slanting direction into the great rivers, 
the (iange.s ami tin* diiiniia. d’ln'y are usually Hanked 
on eneii side liy an nndnlating strip of \aryiiig width 
which tin* drainage has cut up and I’eiiden**! sandy. 
Rnl b(‘i\ve(‘ii each pair of 1 ‘ivers, and shirtal hy the 
aamly strips, is a (h'pn's.'-^ed table-laud of' some few 
miles in wddili in wliieh the soil priitripa/fy lofim, 
and which is iiill of lakes or jliils ami reli-iiifeeled 
tracts, which lakes llu'niselves Ibrm I he soiirci* of a 
new or intermediate stri'ani. Sonielimes, as I ]»r()>ed 
hy the persisti'iil I'.vamiiiatioii of eai lli(*ii wells ovi*r a 
tract -loo or oOO s([iiai’i‘ miles in i-.xleiit, ihc loam 
stratum is very shallow, a. nieri* vinecr as it were 
above llu* more, sandy stratum, and sometimes it dis- 
appears eiitii(‘ly or alternates with [lalelies of sand, 
but on llu* whole loam, b(‘comiiig clayt'y in depi'cs.-ions, 
is the prevalent soil.’* 

'Towards lli(‘ iioiih-wesr, as Ave.approaeh 

belt iitA., loam l)(*eomes I(*ss ami le-.s prexaleiit, and 
exten^ive tracts of light brown .‘^aiid begin to appear 
more and more fre<pieiilly In wbieb iri’igatioii of any 
kind is both dillieiilt ami imreminK*ralive. Such is 
tin* eki'-s of laml wbieb (as explaiiie<l elsewlieie) 
eliietly gives li-e to the large iier-ceiitage of tin* cul- 
tivable margin (not cultivated) in tin* districts of 
belt m.v. W ells, alliioiigb mure (*;i-iiy mainlaiiied in 
the (*ast, an*, lio'vev(*i‘, j)rac(ieabl(* in most pai'Is ol' tli(5 
Dudb, wbelhor in iiiA. or in mu.; but wlieiT\er the 
(langi's or fliimna is a[)}n‘oaclied the water level sinks 
until it olloii occurs that water euiinut be found 


* CnmpiircMr. Kvjins’ report oi' I''jiruk}i;iba(.l : — 

Jh'y'rijidvu of ihti Mimn' J)oul>s.‘ general physical 

featnn s t>rtln‘s«- tracts between pairs of rivcT.s are described by 
Mr. Klltoit. Kirst \\i* lia\«‘ at each limit north and south tho 
alluvial bed", /./*., tin* ."tiip of land iyi*fr ’ )( twet-n tht! sandy 
sl<»pes lending dowai to tin* river beds and the rivers themselves, 
and year by year mon* or b*ss tioodeil by the rivers in tlio 
raiiH. l*as."ing inwards :ire two sandy Iracl.s rising from tbo 

ba. vins of tin; rivei", liie outer edge cut up by ravines wliicll 
caiT> otf tin* drainage of ibo conntrv. Tliesc gradually become 
moo* level as one ]ia.sscs on^^ar<I.s. At the same time the soil 

al. M» gradually change.^, becoming firmer and less sandy by 
degrees, uuli! after a while a loamy soil called dmmU appears; 
no di"tinet bonmi'irv line between the two being generally per- 
ceptible. I'his duinut tract forms the central watershed of the 
l.)(»ab, and along the *.entra! line of it lii* ri'h plains and the 
lakes that accompany tlu*m, wIk'H the cnltivation, iiisu*ad of 
being eontinuous, lies in patches of various ."izes like i.slauds in 
tlic nsar. 'I'hesc centiui duinat strips may be said, roughly 
speaking, to be llie irrig.itisl portion ol‘ the district. In them 
wells are madi* with Hi lie dillienlty and i‘xpeiise ; they require 
little or no artiliciul assistanci*, such as 1«^ afforded l>y wattle 
eoils nr wooden or ma.somy frames, and last for a eoasiderabbi 
lime. In the. sandy tracts wells either cannot be sunk at all, 
or last but a year or two, unless built up with masonry from the 
spring level.” 
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noArer than 60 or 70 feet, arul well irrigation b(^conios 
too expensive to use exce])t on the vc'ry b(‘st land. 
The same circumstance ha[)p(ma to a smaller degree 
in the marginal land of tin; streams feeding (ho two 
largo rivers, when* not only is wat(*r further from the 
bnrfac(5 than in the central tracts, hut substrata are 
more sandy and shifting, imiking the maintenance of 
wells more diiHeult than in the middle strips, where 
water is nearer. It is also tiu* case that, owing to 
th(} greater depth at which water is found througlioiit 
the Doal) as compared with tlu‘ north (hinges country, 
a greater variety of strata have to lu* [)ieree<l before 
water is reached in the former than in the lailiT, and 
it may therefore bo easily understood that localities 
frecpiently occur where the substrata are so loose that 
cai thon excavations will not si and, 'riic cousequenco 
is that tracts fully pi’otccti'd and traids not protected 
at all are dovetailed togc'ther somewhat promiscuously. 

It is unfortunate, how<‘ver, that canals and oanal 
branches, led as thcyinnst 1 k^ along water-sheds, follow 
the very lines which in tin* Central Doal) at least aro 
best suited for wells, a eircumstanee pro\ed by the 
small gain in revenue “dm* to canal” in the Central 
Doab districts (land formerly “ well” irrigated b(‘ing 
(•lass(‘d as giving no revi'inie to canal). 

“Other f;oure(‘s,” v'.c., (auks, jhils, and rivers, form 
a very small portion of (he irrigalioii in the Doah. 
Tli(‘ dryness and greater permeability of the soil, 
which, <*ven wlien loam or ehiy above, is usually 
sandy umler the surface, will not allow of reten- 
tion of water to any very serviec'uldo extent, and 
what irrigation is deiieed from colleeti'd rainfall 
is confined chietly to the series of sliallow lak(‘s or 
j)onds in tln‘ eioilral depressions (described in the note, 
above ((uoted), from wliich water is lifted for rie<^ or 
i’or tlie irrigation of young cereal eroiis in the lirst 
month or two after the rains; artilieial tanks are so 
unusual that their (‘xisteneo as an irrigating factor 
may be ignori'd, while river water is very little usial 
on ueeonnt of tin* depth of wat(‘r below the elilfs and 
th(‘ small widtli of the alluvial beds wliieli are within 
irrigating reach. 

(k’ops ill HI A. ditler from those in iini. in that the 
former grows mori^ sugar and wheat and less cotton 
and indigo. Cotton and indigo uri', liowevi'r, grown 
ill till* lower part of hia., ami iho iijiper part of iiin, 
to a greater extent than in tin' extreme north-west, or 
than in the extreme soiith-eiist of the b(dt. In the 
laiti'r indigo is stO[)ped by the alisiUK-e of canal irriga- 
tion, for it must be noted Ibat indigo cannot, as in 
Ileiiga), be grown witlioiit water in the North-\>'estcrn 
iVovinces, and in the former cotton is subject to loo 
heavy rainfall. 

IV. — SOL'TH dUMNA BkI.T. 

The south belt is marked by decreasing rainfall and 
increasing d(‘j)lh to water. Soils are j)oor, and pro- 
duee on account of the dryiie.ss of the atmosphere as 
well a.s of the want of humidity in the ground, is 
subject to great, oscillations. The only exception is 
the black soil formation which runs 'through lluiidel- 
khaud, and which is tenacious of moisture, but at the 
J-'uine time almost impractical )Io undm* irrigation. I'lie 
ero[)s grown are in tlic autumn chiefly cotton with the 
millets and pulses, and in the winter gram and oil seeds 
are more comiiioii than in most districts north of the 
dumna. Water lies at great depths, very often below 
50 f<*(>t. In the tracts of Muttra and Agra, cultivated 
as they are to a great extent by tin* imlustrioiis dut 
community, masonry wells are numerous, and lurgo 
Jneus fully watcr(‘d, but in the similar tracts of »lalaun, 
Ilumirpur, and Bdnda wells for irrigation are almost 
anknown. 

Physical Changes from fVest to Past. 

The synopsis which has been sketched in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, indicates in the roughest way the 
broad outlines of variation with respect to existing 
(i 3387. 


physical comlitions which are met with in receding 
from the irimal.'i 3 'as towards Central Imlia. To sum 
up the facts in a still briefer ahstraet it may b»‘ .‘>aid 
tliat rainfall and atmospheric moisturt* decrease, and 
that siihsidenee of watiu’ below the soil and ditileulty of 
irrigation incrtaise in proportion to distnnci^ from the 
Himalayan Itange. It may al.su be noticed that tliis 
de(?reas(* in moisture (abuv(‘ and below the soil) is 
crossed at right :iiigles by sttaidy changes of another 
kiiul both in atmosphere and soil, thi‘ lirst of which 
may he deserihed as llu' transition frum tin* W(‘st to (he 
east wiml region, and tin* second as the transition from 
sand to loam. 

The north- W(*stcrly districts, exci’pt those ch)se to 
the Himalaya’^, have? far grcatei- aridity in th(‘. diy 
weather, a tiered* lieat in the summer months ladbre 
the rjiinfali, and mon' ])n)longed cold with a lowd* 
temp(‘ratiir(‘ in the wiiiler, whieli eiremiisljiuet's an* 
chietly tlm* to the prevahmee of tin* dry west wind 
which lilows over them, ami which hardly r<‘aehes the 
soiith-(‘asterly districts, 'riic* changes is marked by no 
W(‘ll-detiii(‘(l limit, Imt varies in intensity and in posi- 
tion from year to yi'ar, and always as.-uims a more or 
less gradual charaetd*. 

The Iransilioii from sand to loam isc(|ua]ly difliciilt 
te defme, tbr sand ami loam tracts an* intei inixed in a 
confusing way ibrongbout t la* ei-ntral districts of tin* 
Doal); but it may bi* iiolietMl that largi* slrelebes of 
sand dimes occur in tin* districts in the iiciglibtuirhood 
of Meerut, which indicate an cxt<'nsiv(*. pno.-diaicc of 
sandy soil, Avliilc below (.awupore the class of “ light 
blown sand,” so common in tin* west, disa|*[iears 
almost eomplelely IVom the setlhaueiit olHcer’s recoial. 

Pligsical (lotngcs ((Ci'omjKtnial hg Cluingcs in 
J^rodiK'c , — The gradual obang(‘S ofjitmospbc're and soil 
ill both directions an* roughly maiked by ebanges in 
(lie ebanieter of prodnctioii. While, for iiistanee, tlieix* 
i.s no cotton in the belt adjacent to the Himalayas, and 
little in the pciiullimale. b(*lt, it inen'iises in tin* Doab, 
and rises to a. maximum south of the Jumiia. Sugar, 
on the other hand, reeed(‘s in tlie same «lii<‘cti()n tlmt 
cotton progresses. So, loo, wheal, wliieb lilo's winli*!* 
cold and ilryness of atmosjilicn*, dirlines from west to 
e.asi, while* rice ineeases in importance in the direct ion 
in Avliicli the stitler .soil and elamper winds of tin* (‘asl, 
tend topn‘serv(^ tin* moi.*'turc whi<*b it napiires. 'l’lu‘r(* 
are a variety of (etlu'r cross lights which could (willi 
closer statistics of detail), be clearly mapp' d aud traee*d 
to their jiliysicnl cau.scis, but the above, broad slnules 
will suni<*ieiilly delineate llio leading (diaraef(*rislies 
Avlii<‘h belong to tin* ditlen*ut (piarlers of the preniiici*, 
and which hear a. very intimate relation to its icejuire- 
TiK'nts for irrigation. 

Statistical Statements. 

(1.) ('haracter of Viivullirahic Land. — Noticing 
iii'st tlio })(*r-<’enfagi* of eiillivabh; area in ca.ch di.sfrict, it 
Avill be found that the per-cenlage of (Ujltivable ar(‘a 
(not cultivated) is as a rule largest in (liosc districts in 
Avhich sand predominates. Light sand I'aii lianlly (rver 
be called absolutely une.ultivable, whereas almost all 
rocky stony soil, and very inm^h of the land impreg- 
nated with saline admixtures, aro ahsolutcly uneulti- 
vable. It has also to Ik* rcmcml)crcd that theie is 
mu<*h saline land of Avhich it is impossilile to .stab* 
whether or not it is cultivable, and tliat in consequeneo 
the ])er-centage of cultivable laud allotted by one 
selticiiieiit oHicer to one district has not tin* siimt* 
meaning as the p(*r-e(.*ntagi! allotted by anotlim* setlh^- 
meiit (jllieer in another district. 

Tlie unculti vable .area in the northern belt consists 
chietly (1) ()(' stony undulations or slopes at the foot 
of iheSiwaliks or llinmlayas, which occur mo.sl promi- 
inuillv in the districts of Salniranpur, Hijnor, ami 
Tanii, in which it will be noticed that the per-eentage 
of une.ultivable land is vi*ry large, (2) of swanqis, ami 
(3) very light sand on the edge of river beds. 

Tlie Robilkhand and Gaiige.s-Gogra belt has on the 
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lAF.I. Qn. 3. whole Ji very sraull area of iineultivablc land (especially 
on tin; side nearest the Himalayan Uaiigo), as will be 
seen by ol)servi?)g the ligiires for districts whieli lie 
cither eoni])lctely or almost completely within it, 
iuiin«‘ly, Bareilly, Budaun, Slulhjaluuipur, IJardoi, 
{Sitapur, Kheri, Bahraich, Gouda, Basli. The north- 
west portion of the belt is eharacterised by broad 
sandy ridges, lying above and along the wide valleys 
of the rivers (d‘ which soinci portion is nnenllivable ; 
blit as the Settlement Olhoer of Bijnor remarks, ‘‘the 
pliices jiri* very nue where siind so entiredy predomi- 
jmtes as to produce this result/’ '[’here is also ji large 
ai ea of land which is reiidcred uiKuiltivableby swamps 
and water lying on tho land Jiftm* the rains. In the 
sonth-oiist jiortion of the belt now under remark reh 
aj>pejii-.s iiiid renders uiicultivable large areas, but not 
so extensiv<) as those which are made sterile by the 
same cuusi! in the Bojih. Hie districts jiirocted l.ty 
rcdi are lln»S(^ which lie nearest the Ganges from 
Liieknow to Azanigarh, and to this cjiusC mjiy be 
sittributed the rise iii per-centago which occurs, in the 
Uiicailtivahle area of thosi^ districts, iilthoiigh there is 


urea is due mainly to the extensive ravines which skirt 
tho Jumna and some of its feeders, and to tho stony 
undulating ground on the spurs from tho Viiulhya 
Kajige which penetrate tin* North-Western Provinces 
on its southernmost frontier from Gwalior to Bewail. 
Mr. Crosthwaite, the settlement oflicor of Ktiiwah, 
describes some tracts of that district which lit; along 
tho Jumna as “wild and inhospitable, regions of 
nivines,’' terms which may he iipplicjl to much of the 
country on both sides of this river from Agra to Allah- 
abad on the soutli boundary. 'I’ho conformation of 
tlio hilly tracts in tlu^ districts of Jhaiisi, Lalitpur, 
Ilamirpur, Panda, and Mirzapiir, assimilates to that of 
the similar well-known country in Central India, and 
hardly needs fui'ther description. 

(2.) Cttltirablc Muryhi. — Tho character of tho 
cultivable margin follows very closely that of the un- 
cultivated area : but, as noticed above, tho j)er-centago 
of the former is us a rule smallest when that of tho 
luth r is grcalest. The total tiguros show that about 
two-lifths of tho provirico arc uncultivated, of which, 
roughly siaaiking, more than one-lialf is cultivable. 


a suspK.ion that in some of iIk'hi (and notably iMueh of tho cultivable margin, as well as of the 

Au now, ►uianpni, and lartabgarh) Iho area oiV. reh-iiihicted land, which would 

imcu iva (H and may have been ovii-t'stimaled.’^' ^^idoubtedly 1)<' brought under (rultivation if reh could 

bcM'VfMheatcd. for it is a well-known fiiet that some of 


In the third or J)oah belt reh is tlu^ main c“iuse of 
sterility. Iteh appears to eross tlio Jumna from tho 
distriets north of Delhi on the Bunjah side to tho 
districts south of .Di'lhi on the North- Western Pro- 
vinces sid(‘, and, nniiiing through the eeniro of the 
Doah as far as Allahabad, seems to find its way across 
the Ganges into (Jialh, somewhere to the -west (*f 
Lueknow, on the (‘ast. of which district most of the 
eouniry lu'lween the Gang(‘s and tho Gograis uthrled 
by it, hut, as ohsi'rveci, not so seriously as the Doah. 
Bell is di'serihed by the Settlemmit Gtlicer of Kiawah 
as appeuringnm “ level jilains from which water cannot 
escapt*. I his is tni(‘, and it occurs more os])eeially 
in the ilrainagi' basins (often S(‘\eral sijuan* miK*.s in 
extent), Ironi wbieli the siuall river feeders of the 
Jnmmi and tho (binges take their rise. It is a note- 
worthy fact that ill this ngion, /.r., the l.)oal> lndt, 
watm- level, except near tho (hanges, is from 20 


Iho liost province is that with which reh 

patches ji^\iut(‘rmix(‘d. Mainpuri is atypical district, 
comprisiio'- ay*iU instances of three of the. classes 
of land whi<*h ha’iY^‘ <l(‘scril)ed. In the north are 
the sandy tracts characterise tlu^ upper part of 
till* Doah l)(‘lf • ill t//^' centre the loam reh-iiifocted 
tnicis Wliirh bfioiiK to Central Doab; in the south 
thui>ooici-.-ounli y tonninw'J'"" '■avuiM, wludi aiv 
im’In.liMl in the S.uilb JuiniiiiA 

Ibo .los,Tipti(,u ..hen in a revi.?"' - Crosthwiute, 

wiK'n sccivlary (0 (be Ib.anl l^yvcnuc, of the 
central jiortiun : “ 'I’liis region,” ItV' whi(;h 

tlu‘ (listingnishirig tealinvs arc* 


till 


do feel below the surfae(‘, and it is probable IlnTidbre 
that there jiiay he soiiu' connection between the con- 
ditions of Inimidity in the air and the soil and the 
appearance of ri'h at the siirfiici^ of the district which 
lie in it. in tin* report on reh lately submitted to the 
(Jovi-rnmcnt of tin* North- Western Broviiiei's ami 
(Jiidh it was generally agreed that desiccation of 
atmosphere combined with a, eertain aiiioimt of moisture 
in the soil are ni'cessary to produce that amount of 
evaiHiralion which is sullieient to bring reh above 
ground. It is certain iliat in the vSiili-JIiiQulayaii belt, 
where water is near the Hiirfaee, and the atniosphero 
damj), and in the south belt, where waler is distant 
ami the air exln'iiU'ly ilry, ndi is practically absent. 
VVhat(‘vcr may be the case, however, the per-centage 
of uiicultivable area in reh-infecti*d districts is very 
large, rising in tho Ckmlral Doah to more than 
emit. 
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Passing now to tlio soutli-west bell, iiiH-nllivablo 


♦ 'Phert' is no reason to In lit-vc that U Bareli, wliio.h has 
over 17 p. r aud Jaunpur, which Inis only 10 per .•ent. of 
iniculilvablc land, are essentially diHerent in character from the 
districts which lie between them, in which the 
recorded as 24 and SO per cent. 


per-eentage is 


jbils mol n.:,rsl„.s, mul llo. ‘■"'’‘’h' 

and under eullivaiion, is the ffa dia- 

From cast to west it slretidHt''" 
high cullivatiou, liixurumt cii ^:TT 

irrigatiuii (the Arimi rims down its (i, 

(.’awnpori‘ and Kiawiih briiiielie.s of thei' , ^ 

(mini on either side), ciiliuinnting in Mnstahdiad 
jiargaim, in which vwrv advantage, 111 ^^^'’! 
lieial, ar(‘ found eoiubined in a remar 
I he soil ol this tract is pvtavipuHy Umni * 1 . 

A givat (leal of the enIti\al)io area^' ^ , 

IJiinalayan bell, .mikI of the north portiord' the penul- 
timate hell, and some portion of that inis. belts, 

is now occupied by foi‘est or grass and ista 
but it is doubtful whether the province'! s 
stiflin’ by the diminution of pasturage wlvi 
occur if any Miateritil |)ortion of this area well 
under the plough. A.s it is, th(‘ protection' , .. , 

has obliged the exidusion of cattle from 
area iu which they wert' aecustomcil to graze ^”7 

further curtailment of grazing laud is to be ^A/Trceated. 
Another u.sidul service which the cultival|i|j^ imirgiii 
performs, i spc^eially in th(‘ moister belts of thV'’^’ t^ouiUry, 
is the supply of thatching anfr foddta- gras!;* , 

f;row iibumliuifly iu jliils aud maraliea 
llirougliout Ibo countiy between tho .Jumna .u,**" 
Himalayan K*aiij.e, which are more numeroU£w’ 
the 1 limulayas arc approached. 
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{Supplen:n,titry not- in nmtinualion of Mr, Budis Rvp1y,‘] 

and the eulturabli! 


1. Wo corno iicxt to the tiuestion of the manner in 
which till' cultivated are^i is sub-dividod, i.e,y tlu* crop 
acreage. And here we arc met by tlm serious im- 
perlection ol tlu*, record, which mak(*s it inijxissihJe as 
y(‘t to deal with (his sulijcet as exhaustively as it 
< e>enes. Iho aiimiid slalements which every villat'O 
uecount..iut is bound to file contain an almost com- 
plete acctmnt of the agricultural comUtion of each 
TiUago. They show the total area, the cultivated area, 


waste. Against each fipl(.,,i 
corded tlie name of tlio occupant, the area . 

ero)) sown, wliethor the field is irrigated or negr’, 
if irrigated, from what source it gets its watl!‘'l' ’ 
rent due and the rent paid for il— and these fi"'| 
are tobdled up Iot tlie entire village. If tho vSjl 
totals wore similarly gathered together it woul^ 
easy to present to tho eye a complete synopsis of^ 
agricultural position of each district and each ^ 
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division of a district ; and if the villngo returns were 
senitinized by n i>ody of competent oflieers, and n 
sufficient per-ceutage of them tcisted from time to time 
on the spot, and tlie entries compared with the actual 
facts, a high degree of accuracy wonhl ho obtained, 
and the general r(‘sults would he worthy of entire 
confidence. Unfortunately several circumstances have 
combined to mar the Si*eming comjffidimess of this 
scheme. In the first place, ])art of tlie Nortli-WestorTi 
Provinces (known as the lhMiar(\s Piovinee) is per- 
manently setth'd; and in these districts there has been 
of late years no such careful field survey as is <‘ssen- 
tial to provide the first, data for agricultural atatistics. 
Fields have altered in shape and siz(‘, and new land 
Jias been brought under cultivation, to such an ex- 
tent that the old records arc^ no long(‘r trustworthy. 
In the second place, no sustained and (•oinbine<l etlort 
was made to iililizo the villag<‘ r(‘eords by totalling 
the figures up for districts uiilil tlu' new Agricultural 
I)(*partmcnt was created lor tlu^ North- \V(‘stcn\ Pro- 
vinces in 1874; and though great progress has been 
made under that d(*partm(;nt, it has not yet siuaa'oded 
in carrying out its main object in all districts of the 
North-Western Provinces, whilst its operations have 
not yet extended to Oiidh. Mr. ]hi<*k has also 
already explained liow the drought of 1877 dis- 
organised Ids department, necessitating the diversion 
oi‘ the. attention of ofiieers to more iiiiinediat(‘ly press- 
ing suhj(‘ets. There are, tlHMc'fon*, four (Masses of 
distri(!is in the province : (1), the p(Tinanently-.s(‘tt1ed 
districts, as to which the total cultival(‘d areas are 
very doubtful, and tlu' detaikai crop areas altogether 
unknown; (2), the Oudli districts which have been 
rcMieiitly surveyed and .st'Uh'd, and regarding which the 
areas are therefore prtdiy accurately known, hut tho 
areas niidm" (‘ach crop avo los'- correctly rt'cordt'd, 
h(^(*anse there lias l.ic'cn no deiinite systcun of siipm- 
vising the returns of the village aeeouiilants, and ah- 
straeting their general r(*,^u!(s ; (d), six districts of 
tin*. North-Western Proviiiees in which tlu‘ Agrieiil- 
tiiral Department has not yet efiected its desired 
ret'onns, so that tin*, crop figures cannot he relied on ; 
Tour of thes (3 an? Himalayan or suh-nionlane districts, 
in which the areas are very large* and tin? stall' r(H[nirc‘d 
for recording the crops is eitlu‘r inackapiate (U* alto- 
gether non-exisUmt ; (4), twmity-four distiicts of tlu^ 
North-Western Provineos, into which the new system 
of the Agricultural Dc'tiartmcnt lias been definitely 
iiilroduced, and the figur(‘S abstracted from the villag(3 
returns jire fairly trustworthy, though (‘veii here, as 
experience is gained and as su[)«*rvisiou is more ncti\o, 
improvement is to Ik; expected. Jt is proposed, ilu^re- 
fore, in this reply, firstly, to give in full detail the. 
e.rop n.r(*as for tlu' 24 districts, so as to show what 
conclusions may bo drawn froiu them, and IIk'u to 
apply the same ratios to the cultivaltal area of the 
(jilt ire province. 

2. Before proceeding further, it may hi as well to 
mention here the two gnait dini(!ulties in the way of 
s(‘ciiring accurat(i crop statistics in Ui)p(‘r India. One 
of thesis is the habit of douhh*-eroppiiig. If all tho 
land hoiv. only one crop a year it would ho suflieh'iit 
to go over it once and to record the crop on it or just 
taken off it, and the total area und(‘i- crops would agrei* 
with the total cultivated area. But where, land is 
rich and highly manured, two and sometimes three 
crops are taken off it in tlu^ year ; and to record these 
rectuires fn^quent visits and gr(^ater caie, and it is 
necessary to bear in mind, what is often forgotten, 
that the cropped area should always bn Larger than 
t-ho cultivated area. The second source of difficulty 
is the extraordinary extent to which mixed crops an* 
grown. This habit makes the record confused and 
lengthy to a degree which can liardly be conceived. 
To give an example, a statement of the crops grown 
in the Moradabad District has been examined, witli 
the result that, though the main kinds of articlc?s am 
but 23, the combinations in which they can be grown 
with non-fockl grains and with each other amount to 
as many as S43. This enormously increases the diffi- 
culty of classifying the crops ; and it is impossible to 


do it with perfect necumey, since the proportion born 
to the whole by each item in the mixe(l crop canne 
Ik; known, though a fairly approximate (estimate ma 
Ik; formed. 

3. The rate of produce per aero assumiul as th 
average of each of (he 24 districts will be^ tVaiiu] ii 
the app(‘iHlix.* 'Fho data on which tlu'se assumption 
are made are as yet sonmwhat tentative, and no grea 
dogrc(* ot ncenracy can at, present ho elaimcalfor tlumi 
'Fhe^ main basis for the tigun's assumed has h(‘ci 
obtained (1) by taking tin* (;stiinates made by tin 
dith'nuit s('tth‘monl. otlicors while engagial in ass(*ssitq 
the districts, during which time it has h('en verj 
common to make experiments by cutting and weigliiii« 
the produce ol selected fic'lds ; (2) by eoiujiaring thcs( 
figun's with each oilier, and using them to niodil'j 
each other, wlicrcvcr, for exanipk*. llnu'c was muel 
diffi‘r<'nc(* in the estimates for two adjacent district; 
with similar soils and system of <*iiltivalion ; (3) li^ 
testing tho general result by iiuuins of llu; ro(pnrenienh 
of lln; district. It may he taken as an axiom that tin 
wliok* jirovince pn)(liiec.s on an av(»r/ige a little mor( 
food than its population ordinarily consumes. 'I'ln*r( 
is always more exjiort than import of food. And lln 
same rule applies, with very t‘(;w (Exceptions, to eacl 
compoiK'nt part of the proviimc — that is to eacl 
district. Large towms cause; an exception to the rule 
especially win*!! Iln^ district in which llu*y staml ii 
small, ;is is tin* eas(; wdth B(*nares. Another exe(‘ptloi 
might he found in the case of a district largely givei 
up to growing non-fcKul crops which purelias»*s ])ar 
of its food from clsewli(*iv. But this is not ht'lic.vcc 
to ht* tin* ease in any part of tin; North- VV(‘st(*ri 
Provinces, though the Kohilkliand districts comi 
in>arest to it. (irowing an unusual quantity of sugar 
eaiie, their ont-fnrn of food grain comes closer to tin 
actual in‘(*d of the population than (‘Isewhere ; am 
Kohilkliand iloes friMjinaitly import food grains when 
ev(*r it snlVers from a short crop, paying for them hj 
tin* price of its sugar. On tho whole, liowover, tliii 
ink* holds good, and it ailonls a sound gi*n('ral test o 
the aeeura.ev of any cnlenlatlon of av(‘rage oiit-tnrn 
since none e;m lx* correct W’hieh docs not r(*sult in i 
figure slightly ex(*c(*ding consumption. 

4. Kxtertial Trude of thv l*rorinc(\ — An ass(‘rtioi 
such as this might probably h(^ made; in safety, ii 
reliance on the known facts of tin; jirovin(‘(; and tin 
general exp<*ri{*iic(i and eous(‘nt of tin; ofiieers eu 
gaged in the administration. It slionid, liowevi*!*, hi 
eapahk* ot* fiirtln r di'iiionsl ration by pro\ ineial I rink 
statistics, if ihesi* had hctui kept ii)) as long am 
su|K*r\ used as can‘fnlly as has been the case in tin 
Pnnjah and tin* (’etilral Provinces. 'Fliis, how'ever 
has not been dom* in tin; North-\V(*st(;rn Provinces 
Indeed, no statistics at all had been collected till i 
w as decided in lS7o1() establish a system correspondin' 
to that of lln* adjoining province, by k(ie[)ing u| 
iM'gisleriiig posts on tin* chitd’ lines of eoinmnnieation 
'J'lie year lH77*-78 W’as tin; first year during wdiicl 
this syst(;m was fully at w'ork ; and it has now h(*(*ii 
d{*ci(led by tho orders of tin; S(.*cr<‘tary of Slali; that tlu 
system should lie. aholislied. Short, liow(*ver, as the 
period has b(;en, tin*, statistics coll(‘eLed have furnished 
some useful iid'ormation. It will not ho overlooked 
that 1877-78 wuiH an altogether abnormal year. Tin 
kharif crop faik;d alrmxst totally, and Jieina; there wa.*- 
a net import of grain iiist(‘ad of a net (‘xport to supply 
tlm defici(*ncy. Cotton also, and sugar, which arc; tin- 
products of that crop, were produced in much smnlka 
(piautlties than usual ; and trade* was slack throughonl 
the year, as th('. pui'cliasing pow(;r of tin; j)(‘oplo wa.*- 
much reduced. Tin; following statem(;nt shows in 
abstract form what is furnish(3d in gi-eater detail in 
Ml’. Buck’s two annual rejiorts, the m;t exports oi 
imports of the main artieies of commerce : — 


* Statement No. 2. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTBT AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 
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Note. Tile s iin- in uimiukIs, nou's oikUI 'cI. 


As Tar ns it is no.-siMi*. to dunv uny conelusioiis 
fVdiii dm liij^iircs ()1‘ only two yc'.'irs, <»ih* of thoin .‘ui 
(.‘xr(‘])t iotmlly l>;nl oiir, tlioy slioiihl :ij)|)juvntly Im* 
llicso. I'lu! normal imporis of du* coiiiilry an* ()i(‘C(' 
l^nods, driiLTS, mi lnls, sail, s{)i(*os, ami stone. (/ottoii 
was iinportod in 1H77 TfS, Ixa-aiise of tlie lailiir<: of tl)(! 
crop that year ; but in lS78-7d dn‘ crop was an 
ordinary one, and it l•eSMlu<•d its pla(‘e attioni^ the 
(‘Xporls. 

Tin' (iliief normal ex|)orls are wlnsal and othei- 
food ; 4 rMiiis, ^i^Iii, oil sc'eds, sii,tj;ar, opium, and indipfo. 
Wdtli re'.’.’aial tu (obaeeo it is dilliciill, to say wliaf tin* 
I'aets ai'e; lint the General impression semis to he lliat 
di(! provinei', as a rnU', consumes a little more lohaeeo 
diaii it ,L>ro\vs, and does not ordinarily export, llioiiyli 
it did so in 1877 -78. How nineli llie ordinary e(nir.M‘ 
and halaiiee of trade*, wen^ alfecteel hy lln^ <Ir<nin;lit ed‘ 
IH77 is si'en from the fact that in lS7t) -77 the Nortli- 
\\'e4crn ProN iiices exported hy rail aloia* net 210,000 
toil ' of Nvlu'al or r>,SS0,(<00 manmls, wiiih* in 1877—78 
the net rxpoit was onlv a sixtecntli of this, and was 
(•()nn{erp(ii;,f‘d hy a. \e‘ry larii;e im[iort <d* inferim- 


j-raiirs. 

'riie trade- of lilt- province ehirim;* lS7<S-70 with its 
m-i;j^lihonrs was Nalm-d at- ■ 


l\S. 

Imports ■ - - 7,0o, 0:1,000 

Kvports- - - - S,80,7o,000 

le*avin^ a, slndd halanee in favour of exports, wiiile 
tin- trade, with foi-ciyn coiiiitries tIirou;;li the' [lorts of 
Jhanhay and Calcutta was \ allied at - 


Its, 


Iiiijiorts - ' - o,!)-!, 20, 000 

Kxports- - - - 11,1:3,00,000 

le‘a\in!ia halanee^ < f Os. d,d0,<»7,t)00 in favour of the' 
exjiorls. 

o. llaxin;;’ llu-n ohlained this u'cm-ral vie'w r.s to 
tin* e-xte'iit to whicli the preulucinir powe-rs of the* 
pro\ inee* fall .''he»rt oi’ eir e*\e'('e'el the re-(piire*ine‘iils ol' 
its inhahitauis, the* next .-'le-p is tee e.-on-^ieler what diese 
n’ipiin*m(‘nls are. 

As to the ameinnt le-epiire'el for human foead, the* data 
for the ealeidatiem are as follows. 'Idu* Noi tli-Weslcrn 
I’rovinees jail rutiem for adult juisoners cojifineel for 
])eTie)ds not exee-i‘diiyL!; three immihs, ami doin«x li^lit. 
iahe*ni-, is 1 llis. of the* Hour of th<* ee'arscr jr'dcts or 
I \ 111 ., of the- lloui’ e)f cereals. Makinjj allowance for 
eliilih'(-n who reepiire half this ration, ami for tin* loss 
in ^riiidiuL', this may he take'll as e-epii\ulenl to ihs. 
of ^nnn pe'r lu'ad pe r diem, or 'kI maiind.s per aniinni. 
'I'his ])ive*iM-1y a;.;re-cs with the* epiantitv .- ssnaAel as 
imci'ssary in the- Ihnijah, llomhay, ami jMailra.i ; aiid is 
a little* in e xe-css of ilu* cstiiuale* made* in tin- Ce-ntrul 
PiMvince's ami lle'iar, whe re* o maunds is he‘lie\e*d te^ 
be snllicie-iit. ll sce-ms, tln'i-efoiv, aelvisahle* te» esti- 
mate* fl:<* lend consumptieni at d-J Jiiaiinds |.e*i- Iie^id 
per annum, whie*Ii is a iitilc nmn* t.haii a ton ol' /hex! 
to e've'rv five* persons. 'Die immiciieal estimate <»f 
eon-oimption in towns is 7 ir.aiimls per lieael, hut. thin 
ivnnld he- (oe» high feir an e . timah* eef the* foe'il of the^ 

rural popnlnlimi, 


J'or seed grain the fe^llowing estimate has been made, 
on the basis of the reports of several settloraent olfice'rs 
anel of the experie n(;0 gaineel by tho agricultural de- 
partment : — 

Wheat - - 80 lbs. per acre. 

Harley - 70 „ „ 

(Ham - - 40 „ „ 

.leiar and bajra - iO „ 

IHee^ - - 60 no Ihs of 

paddy.) 


]VIaize - - dO „ ,, 

Siiiall(*r millets 

and pulse's - 20 „ ,, 

For the lo.-^s h}' elryago after the grain is harves/eed, 
and hy waste* during the time* it is sloreel, it is 

preihahly safe to estimate d per cent, of the gross 
prexliiee. 

The foeid e'onsiimexl hy cattle is the ite*m reganling 
which least information exists. There is ne) regular 
return imnle) e>f the* numhe'i* of cattle*, as in the*. Lhmjiih ; 
anel though many se-ttle'me-nl edlice'rs toeik a census of 
them at tho time} rif tlie* survey the* result wavs not 
ve'iT trust w'eu’thy. T he plough lndlo<*ks alone, re'ckoii- 
ing 8 acres tei a yoke-, must he* (> milliem in the 
North-We.^tern lh‘ovinee*s witli its 25 million cnlti- 
vatc'el ae-re.s ; and this implies [ireihahly a teital nuiiihe'i* 
of 12 to Id million cal lie-, im-liiding eairt hnllocks, 
(‘()ws, calves, and he ifers anel hntfaloes. !Mr. J3uck, 
arguing fnnn a spe'cial ce*nsns take-ii hy himsedf in a 
small are'a, le-ckons the* imndnT eif cattle as high as 
20 million,*-', ami e-stiinalcs their lood at 7^, million 
manmls. In the- Pimjah the* te)t.‘il iiumhe'r of cuttles is 
caleMilalcel as (> millions (which is probably trjo leiw) ; 
and ihe'ir fooel at 6 millieuis of manmls. In answ'er to 
a spi-eial impiiry inadi* Irom disirie-t edllia'rs, a set ed’ 
re plie-s have he-'-n r<*e’(-ive'd ae-eording tee which ev(*ry 
plough hnlhx'k gt-la a se’(*r of grain a elay while* 
ploughing (say four monllis) ami tho same while 
working at the- w’(*ll (say four montlie), <>r ti maunds 
a year, whie-ii is mmv than the* human popnlatiem 
cmr'mm-s. Sm*h an e-slimate* e'liniml. he* eeaTeet ; but 
there* i.s little- elouht that the pe-eiple* seddom give tlie'ir 
hulleicks as mucli grain as they would like* to give if 
the-y <.*()uld afleerd it. Much food is giveai in the* form 
e)f gre*eu feulde-r, ])C^id^■s the*, elry lexlder ami cotton 
se*e'd wliieli the-y hahilnally get. Frohahly 2 maunds 
a. ye-ar eif focal grain woulel he* a. full cale-ulation of 
what the*y n‘eei\e on an ave rage* from rich anel poor 
owners lake-u letge'tlior. 'This would amount to 
12 million manmls for the- NorthAVe'stc'ni Trovinees. 
Aeleling ill soiiR-thiiig fe)r e-art hulloe’ks (who always 
get grain while- tliey are^ weirke-d) ami for mileili cattle*, 

I pretpe)S(\ to e-alciilate* the* e'onsumpliejn of foeid grain 
at 18 millienis eif manmls, or e)f a mnnnd to e-aeh 


ae-re*. 


6. If Is j)os*il)le DOW' afle-r ele-aring tlm way hy 
lhe-.>(‘ pre-limiiiary re-marks to e.-timatei what the* 
re-epiire-numts of lh<-.*ie‘ 2 1 elistricts are*, and what the 
amount of fooel grain i.-' which on the* liypothesis 
alrejuly slate*d iinist he jerexliii'cel hy the* fooel-grow’ing 
areui in the-se*, elislrietts, se) that any estimate of oiit-tiirii 
Avhieh shemlel fall be-leiw' this would he* ipso facto con- 
demned as incredible : — 


Tojmlation 2(I,d:]0,00() at 
d'l manmls - - - 

Cattle* foexl at mauiiel 
per acre* on TT,2()8, ()()() 
acrt*s - . - 

8c<*el grain at rates above 

.sudoel - . 

Wastage: at 5 per cent, 
(say) 


M.ls. K 

Toii.s. 

1,18,047, (WO 

4,21{;,(K)C 

J4,l(Ki,0(K) 

o 14, .100 

0,401,000 

;j;i(>,ooo 

7,,‘)00,(X)() 

2««,00() 

I,4.0,.4.'’)4,000 

d,;3;34,d(X) 


The average out-lurn of food grains in tljeso districts 
must necessarily he a little larger than this, in order 
to allow for the* small amount of export Uiat goes on, 
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and for years that fall helow the average. But it 
should not be much larger tlian this quantity ; or else 
there would cithci be a rapidly acciiinuhiting store of 
grain in the country, or a larger export than is 
belicve<l to exist would he rerpiired to carry it oil*. 

7. The following table shows the ahslruet of the 
ealculution mad(‘, the details of which I'or caeh district 
arc entered in the a})pen(lix,* The district rales have 


been worked out, as already explained, by combining 
three difTereiit sets of eonsideralions, — tin' ('stinmt»‘s 
and conchisions arrived at by si*ttleineul, and district 
oilieers ; the princi])al that lh(‘. assiin)(‘d rates of adja- 
cent districts oiighi to coirespond to the known 
relative fertility of those dl.^'lricts ; and the principle 
that such a result must be worked out as to show that 
every district is quite* or nearly self-supporting. 


Statistics of 21 J)i.sti;igts in the Nonrii-WKsTKiix Provincks. 




Area, in 
Acres. 

Produce ill 

Total Out- 


; Are:i, in 
! Acres. 

! 

Value 
per Acre, 

'fidal 

Value. 

Food Crops. 


.Miujuda 
luu' Acre. 

turn, in 
Maunds. 

Non-Foo«l Crops. 

Wheat 


3,145 

11*01 

31,H4.5 


1 ♦ 

lIs. 

* 

Us. 

Ibirlcy 

- 

040 

10* 18 

9,r»7G*r» 

Sugar-cane- 

477*ti 

SO 

38.10.8 

(Iram 

- 

l,‘J.Sl 

S' 37 

10,718*5 

Colton 

- i 4.5G 

20 

9,120 

Teas 

- 

KKFG 

1 ;.*97 

G 1 5 * G 

Cotton M ith iirbar - 

- 1 807*1) 

10 

8,07 (i 

Wheat, mixed 

- 

1,917 


17,930 

Fil)ics 

- ' G4 

20 

1,280 

Harle} , „ 

- 


1 9 -.5 7 

I 1,51H) 

Indigo 

- i 19‘J*G 

20 

3. 8. 5 ‘2 

.Towar 

- 

2, GOO 

1 7-29 

lS,t)G4 

Fodder 

- ! 390*2 

20 

7,80 1 

Kajra 

- 

1,7.5S 

1 G ■ 3.5 

11,1G3 

Potatoes 

I .5 • .5 

loo 

1 ,.5.50 

Ivice 

- 

1 :m 

: 11*19 

14,G.5I 

Ciurdcii ero[is 

- 1 179 

30 

5,370 

Mai/c 

- 

412 

i' 11*33 

5,009 

Tobace<> 

- * 3‘j- 1 < 

. 50 

l,Gt».5 

Pulses 

- 

G.5G 1 

1 


Opium - 

G7 

50 

3,350 

Small milli ls 

- 

42S-.5 1 

1 7 * 00 

7,987 

Oil scisls 

- : 311*3 

20 

G,22G 

Miscellaneous 

- 

raJ * .5 J 

1 


Miscella. irons 

- i .53 -.5 

20 

l,t»7o 

Arhar mixed Midi cotton 

■ 

— 

I 5*00 

4,038 


1 


Total 


HMGl-G 

1 9 * 20 

j II9,S9G*G 

* 'rhre( 

Tidal 

i* 0‘s omitted. 

3,(I4G*4 

28*7 

1 87,111 


'I'hc'so figiin's b‘iid to tlie conclusion llint in llit‘sc 
21 districts I lie average onl-lui n ol‘ food grain is 
9 maiinds 9), seors or 7d9 Ihs., or alxml dj; ewis. per 
Jicn* ; that tln'ro is one jmtsou to everv ’7H7 acri'S 
growing food grains and to e.vcrv ‘9.'b‘) acre's bearing 
(T(j])a*, that about 78*8 p('r cent, of the average biod 
eiit-lurn is rc'qnired for the consumption of llu* people; 
about 21 is re([iiir(‘d foi' s(‘ed and food of cattle or lost 
by wastagi' and dryage, and about l*d pc'roent. remains 
over (nrexpm l. So far llie figiin s seem to bi' tolerably 
ci.aisistenl with the facts, tliongli (lie margin is probably 
smaller that llie truth; aiul this may be av‘e(Mnit(‘d for 
by sn[)posing cither lliat the j>roduce ]u'.r acre is 
mnleiraleri, or else (la* double-cropped arc'a is less 
Ilian it slionld be. 

8, W'itli I’Cgard to the non-food crops, Jiowever, tin* 
result is not so satisluctory ; ainl it aj)[)cars impossible* 
at present to make the estimate of (‘onsniiqilion agree 
with the eslimahi of requirenicnls. It lias been seen 
Irom the trade statistics, imjierfoct as tlu-y nix*, that 
there is reason to believe that tin* ])rovinee nsnully 
inij)orts spices and tobacco but not cotton, though it 
<li<i so in 1877-78 ; and that it <’ei lainly ('xports dyes, 
oil seeds, gin, opium, and sugar. The agricultural 
statistics ought iherefon*, if they are to support the 
trade statistics, to show a deficit in the production of 
tli(‘ one class of articles and a surplus in the jirodue- 
lion of the other. It docs not, however, necessarily 
follow that the same result should take jilace in each 
district, or even in the entire area of the 21 districts. 
It is more customary to interchange articles of luxury 
than of ncecf-sity ; and it has alreacly been jioinled 
out to xvliat extent certain proiluets, such as sugar- 
cane and cotton, are abundant in certain parts of the 
province and <leticient in others. But, after making 
due allowance for this, tln'ro ought in so large a tract 
as this (0 be a tolerable approximatioiif between pro- 
duction and cunsum])tion in the ease of most articles, 
subject to llie general conclusions drawn from the 
trade statistics. 

it is nec.essary, therefore, to take each article in 
succession, and to frame an estiimite of the rcquirc- 
ni(*nts of the jicoph* and of the out-turn from the re- 
corded area. Jn framing the former jiart of the cal- 
culation, the best giii<le is the estiinato made by the 
North-Western Provinces (jiOV(*rnmcnt of consump- 


* Statement No. HI. 


tion in miinieijml towns. This was originally based 
on tin* octroi returns, and Ij.ms Ikx'ii revise<l and ehi*ek(*d 
during many years, so (hat it may now be aeee))te<l as 
tolerably correct ; subject only to the juoviso llial in 
applying it to tJie wants t)f llie. rural jiopnialion it, is 
sure to he too high, since tiny <lo not consume 
luxuries to tb(^ sann* extent as towusju'opb*. 

/. Sinjiir . — 'file urban eonsiimption is dO Ib^!. of 
iMiarsi* ami 10 lo 12 lbs. of fim; siigai’ a year, whi(‘b is 
equivalent to :iboid tliiee limes its weight in c<iarse. 
sugar. \'il!ag('rs do not buy inueb limj sugar, Imt in 
tin* earn*, dislrii'ts (es]>eeially Jbibilkhand ) they con- 
sume a gjeat ileal iii lla* eoiirse of manufacluro. 
Taking do lbs. a li(*a<l for the rural and tiO llis. for 
the urban piqinlation (one-tenlb of the whole), the 
re(juiremeiils arc — 

Kiiral - 18.1 niillions at dO lbs. odd million ib.s. 

erlmn - 2' „ ,, (>() „ IL^O „ 

Total - - ti7d ,, ., 

The ju'odiicx* of the best sugar-cam^ land in Sliali- 
jahanpiir xvas cstimuled by i\Ir. Butt at dd maunds 
per acre, but this is much alaive the avi'ragi'. 'I'aking 
it at dO maunds all roiiial,’^ or 2, 100 lbs. per acre, tin; 
out-turn of 177,000 m*res is I,ldt) million lbs,, b a\ ing 
a surplus of d71 million ll)s., or over million 
maunds, which is probalOy too high. 'I'lie export of 
both l87d-78 and 1878-79 was, as lias • (‘eii seen 
before, about d million maunds iVnm llie wliob; |>ro- 
vinee; but the period was one of’ nnn.snally Iuav pro- 
duction. 

IL dottau, — Tin* best estimate ina»le of eotlon eon- 
siimptlon is that by Baja Laelmian Singh, ol‘ Bid;iiid- 
sliahr, who jmis it at d lbs. 10 o/,s. per lieud ol* the rural 
popidation. Kaising this sliglilly to allow tor waste 
and for tin* urban po|)nlalion, we may reckon it at 
4 lbs., or 82 million lbs. for tin* whole, pojiulation <d' 
the 24 districts. 'The. cotlmi-gix)\ving land is dividt'd 
into two clas.se.s — that wliicli grows cotton only, and 
that which grows coin »n inixiMl with other crops, espe- 
cially arhar. The lirst class jirodnecs on the best, 
lands about 2 maunds an acre, say about 1 1 as an 
average. Wheixi it is mixed with other crops, the 

* The average wliolesale price is about Its. 3 ii niaiind, or 
a little b’ss : hcaee the value per acre lias been calculatct! .'it 
Rh. t i). 
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Qn.s. amount of mixturo varios oxtrcmely, and only u rough 
ostitnato can bo forrnod by which it may bo pul at 
I of a maund. FIjo out-lurn will]tli(;n be 1,286,0()() 
: ‘lionxcKft niaunds or lOd million lbs. This ])rovidos a surplus 
^\kd Ounu. lbs., and it lias boon scon that iho 

, province as a w’hoh exported 12} million lbs. or 

Elliotl. I,^;b00() mMumlK in 1878-79. If this amount of 

■ export is normal the production must be larger than 

my estimafj*, sinc(; tliese 24 districts contain almost all 
the chief cotton-producing Mi*ea, while Oudli and the 
remaining {)}irt of lh(* North-West(‘rn Province.s grow 
v(‘ry little of this staph;. 

///. Toharco, — Tin* municipal (estimate of con- 
sumption is 8 lbs. a bond; but this is probably much 
too high for llu' villages and agriculturists, Tiio 
Jhmjab estimate is 4 lbs., which is perluips as low as 
w(‘ can reasonably go ; and at this rate tla* eonsumpt ion 
w(»uld be 82 million lbs. In order to produce this 
the 32,100 acres n‘corded as being under lob/ie<‘o 
must turn out 2,700 lbs. per acre, which is c(‘rlainly 
mon; than is the ejise. And yet the pro\inee as a 
whole exported in 1877-78 ov('r 4 million lbs. 4'he 
only two eonelnsions possibb; ai’C — either that tin* rest 
of the North- VVh'sterii Jh*()vlnces and Ondh produce 
mueli mon* tobacco than the 21 districts of which we 
have slatistii's ; or else that the area umhT tobaceo is 
much underrated. 

r. (lankn vrops , — The same dillicnlty exists in 
the case of vegetahl(;s. 'l'h(^ jail nil ion is 0 ozs. of 
vegetables daily for an adult, or, say 4 o/s. a head for 
all classes, or OO Ihs. a year. At this rate the 20^ 
millions require i,8'b5 million llis,, or 23 million 
maiiiids, to provide wliieli the 194,. >00 acres under 
garden erojis and potatoes must produce, about 130 
maiinds per acre. Out. tin; estimati; of production 
made by Afr. Ouek is only 100 maunds for potatoes 
and 50 Tnaunds for otiuu* crops, which gives an out- 
turn of onlylOj million maunds. There is probably a 
(Munbinalion of errors liere. The area may he under- 
slalcfl, and llie estimate of produce per acre may (a; 
t(»o low. On the other hand, it is probabh* that the 
poorer classes eat vi'ry much less of garden vegi'tables, 
and sup|)ly tin* delieiency in their diet by jiieking 
leaves of wild herbs and by nndergrowths wliieh are 
not ineluded in the statistics of crop acreage. 

ri. Spires. — 'riu* eslimale of iniiiiicipal eonsnnip- 
tion is 12 lbs. a luiad. Mr. 'riiorritou’s ligure for 
Punjab agriculturists is 4| lbs. 'Taking tbo lowe st 
estimate, tin' 20!, milllems require 1,080,000 maunds, 
and there is no area specially recorded as being uinh'r 
these crops. Many of llu'.s* are grown in “ganhm land,’* 
llie ai'e'a of whie4i lias b(‘(Mi shown lobe insntlieieiit 
to .aeeonnt b.r llu* requisite weight of vi'getabic.s, sup- 
posing no jiart to 1 m‘ dcnolid to spices. A portion of 
tiie spitM'S are probaldy grown in tin* “ miscellaneous ” 
area; l)ut llio statistics are clearly defective under 
this liead. 

1 11. Oil Seeds . — 'The consumption of oil in muiiici- 
paliiii's is 9 lbs. per head; in villages it is probably less, 
say, 8 lbs. ; and 8 lbs, of oil rejiresent.s roughly, 32 ’bs. 
of oil s(‘eds. For 20i millions we reipiire iheri liot) 
million lbs., or 8,200, ()()() maunds of oil seeds. 
'Tin* province, as a whole, < xported in 1877-78 
3!. million maunds and in lS78-7f- (>} millions. 
'To produce the former ligure alone on 311,300 acres 
th(‘ a\erage out-turn pm* acre nmst b«‘ 2() maunds, 
wliieh is far too larg(‘. There is little doub* that 
the inie (‘xplanation of this discri'pancy timt 
oil seeds arc grown to ii great extent m u iiiAcd 


subordinate crop with wheat and barley as well as 
with cotton and joar; and Mr. Buck has reckoned 
that in a good year the rent of an' acre of wheat, say 
Ks. 6, is paid by the miisterd thrown in with the 
wheat, wliieh must thureforo ])roJucc about 21 maunds 
of oil seeds. 

10. The result of those considerations is to show 
that a great deal remains to bo done by the Agricul- 
tural Di^partment of the NoHh-Western Provinces 
and Oudh befon* we can el aim to have reduced our 
knowledge, on these subjects to anything like exacti- 
tude. 'The points that especdally require attention arc 
(I) the amount of gi*aiii given to e^ittle ; (2) the 
extent to which double, cropping goes on ; (3) the 
extent to wliicli the admixture of subordinate grains 
and iindergrowllis increases the food supply of the 
j)eo[)lo ; (4) the consumption by the people of supplc- 
mentai’y articles of diet, such as sugar, tobacco, 
vegettil.des, an«l spices; (5) the more correct classifi- 
cation of tb(‘ highly cultivated gardmi crops. 

11. After making all tlu'se admissions, it will lie 
readily understood tluit wo do not pi’ofoss to be able to 
present any \ cry accurate synojisis of th(3 results of the 
whole agrimdlural industry of the province. All that 
can be dom* at pri'.smit in this dirK'tiun is to pi*cpare 
what may lie ciilled a I'ongli Avorking hypothesis, Avhicli 
nniy sm*\e to direct attention to the problems that 
have to b(‘ solved and to invite assistance in procuring 
tlio, neitessary data. Witli this explanation, however, it 
may lie iisidul to draw up an abstract skedeh of this 
dfS(?rip1ion, liy assmning that we can upply to the 
whoh* provinci* the data and ratios Avliicb have be(‘n 
iis(‘d will) regal’d to tlu' 21 (lislriids alone. 

12. The total eultivau'd area of the 33 districts 
of ilie North- We«ti‘rn Provinces (excluding the 
Kiiniaim and (Jarliw.’il districts in the IJimalayns 
and the pari ol‘ Debra Dim which also lii‘S in the 
Himalayas) is 2.1,3 14,000 acres ; and taking the same- 
ratio lor iloiible-eroppod land as was found to exist in 
the 24 districts, or 7 per cent., flu* total eropp(;d area 
is 27,109,000 acres. Of this (still using the ratios of 
the. 24 districts, or 85 and 15 per cent, respectively), 
the; area undm- food crops is 23,052,000 acres ami 
under non-fo<Ml crops 4,057 acres. Tlio Oudli figures, 
though tlu.'v do not give crop area.s, nre more accu- 
rate than (hose oftlie ))(‘i’imiiieiitly settled districts of the 
Nnrlli-\V(*slcrn Provinei's, and they exhibit variations 
such as might be exjiectcd from the. hiet. that the 
population is someAvhat denser, the total cultivated 
area bi-ing 8,299,000 acres to a population of 12 mil- 
lions, or mxirly 1 jiorsoiis to each acre. The “ dofasli ” 
or double-crop[»ed anai is 9*1 per cent, instead of 7> 
and the anxi uiidm* food crops is larger, 87 instead of 
85 per <'cnl. — a proof that tin; population presses more 
closely on llu; soil for its food supjily. The total 
area of the whole province is then as follows ; — 



Acres. 

Cultivated mva 

- 33,643,000 

l)«)ublo-cropped area 

- 2,.')23,000 

Total cropped area - 

- 36,166,000 

Food crop.s - 

- 30,933,000 

Non-food crops 

- .'■>,233,000 


Assuming then that on the afta sown with foorl 
and non-food crops the different kinds of crops are 
grown in tlie same ratio to each other and cover 
the same proportionate area as in the 24 districts, of 
which wc* have more accurate statistics, we work out 
the following t^blc : — 
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Statistics of Noutii-Western 1’uovinces ami ()ui>ii. 


Food Crops.' 


Area in 
Acres, 

Produce 
in .Maunds 
per Aere. 

1 

Total 
Out-turn 
in Maunds. 

Xou-food Grops. 


Area in 
Acres. 

Value per 
Acre. 

1 

Total 

Value. 

Wheat 


G,0U)‘7 

11*01 

00,270*9 



1 

Its. 

* Ks. 

Barley 


l,79l>-2 

10*18 

18,315*8 

Sny;ar-«*aiK‘ 


820*5 

80 

05,040 

Grain 

- 

2,451-9 

8-37 i 

20,522*4 

Colton 


78.3-9 

20 

15,078 

Peas 

- 

19K-3 

5*97 

1,183-K 

Colton with arhar 

- 

1387*0 

10 

13,870 

Wheat, mixed 

- 

3,r)fi9-2 

9-35 

34,307 

Kihns 


109*9 

20 

2,198 

Harley, „ 

- 

2,918-9 

9*57 

27,933*8 

Indigo 

_ 

331*2 

20 

0,024 

Jowar 

- , 

4,97r)-5 

7*29 

30,278*0 

Fodder 


071) 

20 

13,4<»0 

Bajra 

1 

3,364 

6*35 

21,361 *4 

Potatoes 

.. 

‘25*7 

loo 

2,570 

Kiee 

” 

2,505*4 

11*19 

28,035*4 

Garden erops 

.. 

307 

.30 

9,210 

Maiz(^ 


840 

11*33 

9,58.5 • 2 

'robaero • 


55*9 

50 

2,795 

Pulses 

- 

1,251 

7*00 

8,757 

Opi 11111 

_ 

1 15*0 

50 

5,780 

Small millets 

- 

819 

7*00 

5,73.3 

Oil seeds 

_ 

.534*7 

20 

10,(591 

Others 

Arliar mixed 


113- 9 

7*00 

5*00 

797*3 

0,938 

Miseellaneoiis 


91 

20 

1,820 

Total 

- 

30,933- 

9*22 

280,302*0 

'I’ot'il 

- 

5,223 

28*7 

1 50,285 


(OOO’s omitted). 


Requirements. IMds. 

Food of 4J,000,(K)0 at .'i'J muunds . - - ‘235,750 

Seed - - - . . 

Wastage at 5 jier cent, of produce - - 14,22() 

Cattle food at ■} maimd per acre - - - 25,232 


Total leqiiirements - 29f),19G 


Acfordin" to this (jjilculntion (h(^ provinee docs not. 
provide (‘iioii^li food to meet tli(‘ nMjiiiremenf.'^ of its 
inhabititiils. 'I'liis W(‘ know not to Ik* (Ije east* ; and 
therorci’o it follows llnil lliere is an eri'or eidier in 
the, enlcidatioii of eonsnm)>tion or of jiroc I net ion. It is 
po!?sil.)le that tlu'. tmiounl consumed has I icon ovei*- 
rat('(I, but this is hardly likely, c.oiis'derinu (he, basis 
on wliicli (he calculation is made, and the fact (hat 
the iiveni‘;e quantity of (bod oniins consumed per head 
in towns is found to be 7 inaiinds, 'J'lu^ error i> 
more likely to be in the (igures on (he other .sid<* of 
lh(‘ account ; and it may be either in the area (u- in 
the rate of production pcT aon*. I hidieve it lies in 
both <d' thesti ligures. ,lt has already been suggested 
that the doubh^-cropped area was under estima(e<l in 
the districts; and probably it is still more umler- 
rated in the nion* thickly jmpnhited tracts of Sonlherii 
Oudh and the B(*nai’cs Division. 'Fhe rate of produce 
per acre is nndoubte<lly larger there ihati in the western 
districts, which included the poor soil of Uiindelkhand, 
and it is not unreasonable to assume that if the 
general average for tho.si' districls is 9? iiiauiids, it 
should bo 10 maunds for tlie wliole ]>rovinco. This 
would give an out-turn of 309, 8d(), 000 maunds, oi’ very 
slightly in excess of the requirements of the country. 
A further margin is required to provide fur export, 
and for the fact that even in an avu^rage year the 
season is unfavourable to some crops ; and this margin 
is obtained by assuming that the area croi)poil twice a 
year is larger by some 3 or 4 jau’ cent, than has 
hitherto been supposed. If it is ruistal liom 7 to 10 
per cent, the area under food crops would ’oe 

31.450.000 acres and the out-turn 314,000,000 inauiids, 
which gives a margin of 18,000,000 maunds, or 

660.000 tons. 

13. A'vcrnffc Price of Food Grains , — Tn order to 
define the average price of food grains the table below^ 


lias ])(vii compiled : 10 principal mnrktds have been 
selected (.Mem-iit, Agra, C'awu])()r(‘, Bareilly, Jaicknow, 
Fyzahad, Allahabad, (lorakbpur, Benares, Jhan.si), and 
the a\erag<* monthly price at each of thesl^ places has 
been »*x(ract(M| from tin* (dlleial prie,e eunxmts, ami (lie 
avenigc oi’ tlu; 12 months has been takmi as (lie 
yearly average of that place; tin* avmag<‘ of the 
y(*arlv ligures for the 10 markets has lani tJikeii as 
llu‘ a\erage of (he pro\ine»*. 4'hi^ jirice of small 
millots is not lehinicd in flu* olliei.'d prici* currents, 
Imt Ave shall be safe in taking them as a little eheapcT 
thiin jojir, say Ks. 10 per (on. \\'ith data, the 

money value of the crop can be calculated thus ; — 




Unrl^.v 

VV'hfat and tiartry uiixrd 

(rrani and peas ’ - - - 

.lowar.'iml liidian-coru 

Uajm - . . . 

(Aiiumnn . . . 

Suiall jwillc't.s and inwri'llaiaunis - 

Fidseu 

Total 


()ii(-l uni 
ill ’I'oiis. 

1 K’.’ilrjHr 

Value. 


i~'Es. 1 

Its. 


r,:i-u 1 

150.072 

Im 4 

-tvs 



r.iT, 

120,742 

775 

r,y:\ 

10. j 

I.U.IS 

tn 

7S.021 

/•ilj 

r.tTi 

; n.410 

1,001 

so 

SO.OMO 


10 


tiOO 

1 o;et; 

.-i.-vtii 

10,215 

.51 *.3 

.')5;;,:K)n 


1 

♦ OOO's oiiiiltod, 


Taking off 10 }ier cent, for (he diHereiice between 
market prices and village jirices, it may be fairly 
reekoiied that the averfige price of food grains in tin? 
North-Western Provinces and (hulh during the lust 
10 years has been Ws. 50 per ton. 

14. Turning to tln^ non-food crop*-, the esliiimtcs 
ami assumptions made as to thl^ production and con- 
sumption of these in paragrajdi 9 in the c.aHe of the 24 
distric.ts may lx* applied to the whole urea and popu- 
lation, and tlirown into the form of a table, thus : — 



♦Article. 

, 

^ , 

1-^ 

rJD 

1S71. 1 

1 

<r> 

R 

Tj 

- 



r: 

/> 

t 

f} 

~pc 
















Km. 



Wheat - 

11*7 

15*9 

‘ira 

irt*r, 

1.5*6 

Id '9 

22 -.5 

•2t*9 

Jd*S 

13*4 

17-0 




Barley 

1.5*2 

84*1 

30 •» 

2;r3 

20*8 

2*2-1 

.31 *4 

3.5 -S 

•2V2 

18*1 

24*0 

4.5-6 



Gram 

12* S 

1.5-S 1 

24*8 

22*« 

•20-7 I 

•20-2 

*27 -.5 

.-WTi 

•22-7 

13-H 

•21*4 

.5*2-3 



.Towur • 

1«*8 

2 4 -.3 

‘27 T, 

21 *‘2 

20 -S 

•20-0 

2831 

34*9 

*22' a i 

10-3 

23*3 

■ts* 



Bajra 

13*5 

‘2rt’}) 

24*S 

ni- 

l.S-0 1 

18*4 

2t-.5 

32- 

20*3 

13-7 

20*6 

.5f.5 



'Common rice • 

10*6 

13*7 

15*H 

ts- s 

13-K 

i:i*2 

17*4 

19 *.3 

13*3 

9*4 

14* 

80* 



Arhar - • - 

11*5 

1«* 

23*3 

19*1 

17-7 

13*12 

1S*4 

20* 

18*14 

9* 

17MJ 

03* li 



H 4 
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j’;: 

\IQs.3, 

IRiVKUM 

fbviNCES 

OUDll. 

It 


E.'jTiMATK of Pkodijctim.v aiul CoNsuMrno.v of ArLiohs otlier than Fo:>d (trains for 41,000,000 of 

ill llio XoltTII-WKSTKK’N riiOVIXCKS Mild OlJDII. 


Artic'Ii's. 


I 


Ar; M i-own. 


li.ltf of 
i'rodtietion 
pt r Acre. 


Oiit-tiini. 


U.itc of 
(’onsiniipfion 
j)cr Jli’afl 
{><‘1- vVcrc. 



! 

Acres. 

M.l<. 

Mds. 

Lbs. Llis. 

Sll/M'-'MII'* 


S2n,u< It) 

.30 

24,(i00,‘)00 

30 .S; Go 

,, ! iiiimixcil 

( : ) 1 ( 1 n 1 • , 

- 

78.4, 01 10 


1 2,21.7,000 

4 

1 

- 

1,38 7, GOO 

1 

J 



. j 

.7.7, 901) 

20 

1,1 IS, 900 

4 

(iiirt!r:i vcgrliiblc.- 

- : 

332,700 

GO 

J9,‘JG2,OOi) 

90 

Spices 

- , 

— 

— 

— 

i -‘i' 

Oilst.ssls 

_ 1 

.73 1,700 

10 

.7,347,003 

1 .32 

(ilii 

- ■ 



— 

n 

Milk 

! 

■ ! 

1 

j — 


1.7 


1 

i 


Qiuiulilv 

j Surplus 

fur 

rcjpiircd fur 

hx[)ort. 

(kiii.sunip'io’i. 

1 

1 

( 



1 

‘ M.li 


, 10,87:7,000 

7,72.) 

,000 


2, 05i), <)()() 
2 , 0 ‘> 0 ,IM)() j 

2,177,000 

IG,40i>,00() 

2.177.000 

7.087.000 


ir*;»,ooo 


JlcGcH. 


M.ls. 


932,000 
2.7, 1 r,;i,o00 
2,177,000 

n,07.'l,000 


With ro^^ard to ><u;'iir-r}ui(^ and cotton there 
nothin;; unlikely in tin* result-A tlnn yiresentcd. Wo 
know that there is a very lar;;e exiiort of sut;ar, 
thoui;h it call hnnlly amount to 7,7-d,0()() inaniuls or 
;^H(),()IK) tons; and there is prohnldy a slii^ht export o'* 
cotton. ILit the iiL'ures which show' a larf^o <lelieit in 
tohaeco, veu;('l5diles, and oil sOisls cannot 1)(‘ 

h(‘li(‘V(*d. 'riu‘n‘ may he a small import of toh.ieco 
from Jh'liar, liut that is not (a‘rtnin. In llie ca'(‘ of 
V(!;;etahles it is prohahlo tliat the av(‘ras;e amouiil eon- 
,suuumI is overratecl ami should lx; (;iit down to two- 
thirds, or (JO Ihs., udiile flie proilueliou must he raisial 
to dO'j million imiunds to h.ilanee evmi this reduced 
<[uantitv. Of spices wci luivt‘ no ii;>ures, but prohahly 
they are (or (he most part ^'I'own at hoim*. Oil seials 
W’c kuo^v to h(‘ ex[)orted to the extent ol‘ o to (i 
million maiimls, so the aetnal piodnetioii must he ov(t 
liO milliorMnaniids, or 700, ()()() tons. (Jlii wa* export 
to sonn* small ext(‘nt, so tlm jirodnetion must he* aliout 
2,2r)(),()0(' maunils; and milk must he locally prodneml 
to llu* ('xl(‘nt of popular need, d'hese two items were 
lutt nd’erred to hefore. I'lii' assmned lates an* adopted 
tVom Mr. Thornton’s Pnnjah estimate, and are pro- 
hahly not ahov(5 the Inilh. In the. <*ase of ;;hi (lie 
<‘onsuin[)lion in municipal towns is fo\ind to hi* o\(‘r 
S Ills. piT head, so that (he ])re>,>nt e.^timali* of -I Ihs. 
cannot he eonsiileriMl excessive. 

ir>. It is possible now' to fraim* from the <lala 
arrivi'd at a hypollietical slatdnent of the a_';rienltnral 
pi'oduee of the eonntry, and of Its value. 


lM-i>ibirc. j 

i 

M:iuml.s. 

i 

FiKul lU'itiits - 1 

;i.i k.'.oo 

Sn-;jr 

2i.i;uii 

r<in..M - - ! 

L’.jl.") 

'r»»ll!ICCO - - ! 

‘i.d.'iti 

Ve^ctiililcs 

:ni,7.Mi 

Spires - - ‘ 

2.177 1 

Oil siMsls - 

e.i.Miti 

Chi 

•j.'j.'.ii 

Milk 

1 7.G'**7 

I’ilins 

1 22tl 

Opium 

, 

liidi'-'i) 

! 

Tol.'il 

1 


TwMS. 

1 j 

1 V.'ilut'. 

• 1 

! 1 

1 ' 

lls.* 

11 . 2:2 

j per Ion I 

> .'j.in.tiiio 

SSI) 

3 per md. j 

[ 22.1.70 

S(| 

01 .. 

1 73.S()0 

I 73 

1 2-s ; 

i .7.127 

l.7<«i 

i 1 „ 

.■jd.jriti 

< 7 

1 «’» 

1 i:t,iit;-i 

7dil 

; 2'S .. 

1 •Ul..*.iHI 

Sll 

:!'» .. 

1 •iviiiti 

27."i 

! 0 

l.ViTi 

.s 

t « . 

l.Tf.tl 

-- 

1 r.ti p. r ;’crc 

1 .7.7‘'0 


; 211 

1 G.G21. 

1 

1 

1 

1 S..3<>..V2j 


• OOO’s omiiu a. 

The laml nw>mie payable by the entire jirovinee is 
Rs. 56,G7r),()l)0, or G-8 per cent, of tlie value of the 
agricultural produce, as estimated above. 

IG. Although there, an* so many elemeuis <4* doiihr 
ill this ealeniation that any eonelusion drawn fron'. 
can only he suggested as hyjiothi'tieal junl tennitirii, it 
still seems wortli W'hiU' to pursue the inquiry e.ne step 
further, and to complete this hraneJi of the subject by 
an attt'inpt to show what the eouditioii of tin* agricul- 
tural yiopulatioii is; what portion of the jirodiice they 
raise from the land is neees.sary to their support ; 
what the surplus is, and what .share of Ih^s is 
deniaiidi‘d by tlio tax gatl)t‘rer or remains to the 
people, to bo hoarded u[> against an evil day or to be 
exnended in luxuries and nleasures. 


17. It is a dis})nted (pio.stion wdiat is tin* number of 
tln‘ agrienllural pojuilation as opj)osed to tbe non- 
agrie.ultnral ; for ibere is no sharp division of ehis.s'.s 
ill this respei't. 'Traders and artizaiis eonst/intlv hold 
a little laml, jiml labourers are employed in held work 
and other kinds of work as oeeasion mav oiVer. 'The 
(piest ion lias been discussed in a separate iio(«‘ ilrav/n 
n[) in reply to fpiestion S of ehajiti*r 1., and the con- 
(dn.-'ion llierf* arrived at was that tlic popnhilion of tln^ 
country should la; classilii'd as follow's: — 


Urban and miii-agrienltiiral 


liiir.tl, lint fdl'ow'ing trade.s ami 


priifessions ahnic* 


U Iiral ami (Vdlow'ing trades or 


j>rof(‘sslo]is conjtiintly with 


agrieultnn* 

•1,2()(),(KX) 

lUinil and following agrimillure 


only 

2S),7.'50, ()(’/() 

Total 

-Jl, !).■)(>, 000 


'The p(‘r.son.s then wdm raise the agrienll iiral jiro- 
diiets are the t-.vo last classes of tin* population. Agri- 
<*nlfnre. is their imiin einployinent and the eliit'f, Imt 
not tin* .s<il{*, .siiuree of their livelihood, as soim? of 
tlu’in also add to tlii'ir means of siippoi't tVom otlu‘r 
sources, such as smith's w'ork, weaving, and lihoiiring 
for hire*. Tor tlui pi'(‘sent, .ms wc* are imt (l''aling w'ith 
tin* hill disli iet< of Ivninaim, (hirliw’.al, or Delira Dun, 
w’e must i'xchide their jiopnlation also and deal only 
willi 11 inillions td* people, id’ wdiom tin? rural and 
agrienll iiral classes immher lid millions. 

18. The jirodnelioii w'ill he the same as in tin* pre- 
eeiling paragraph, and thi* eonsiimptiou of 3d millions 
will lie reckoned at the same rates a.s were e.iuployed 
hefore. 




Rate of 

2 . S CO • 



Arlicles. 

• 7 : 1^ 

Ciin.sumpli'di 
jier lleml per 



i fr 


• 

Mils, 

Aiiiumi. 

S c f: 

« 

M.ls. 

Mils. 

ci 7; 

• 

Its. 

rood lawiiis 


iiiiiiinds, 
])Iiis sc('d 
Kraiii, cuttle 
fis)(l, niid 
wnsta^’c. 
J.hs. 

21.7.1C.3 

N 

r.:t.073 

123,250 

Sii:'Mr-c;ine 

2 l.GOO 

30 

12.37.7 

J.l O.TJ 

. 33.077 

(’■‘jltmi 

2.21 r. 

4 

1.G.70 

5( 

i .7.(;.70 


2.<l.7lj 

4 

1,G.70 

400 

j 1 .000 

Vrm'l;iblc.s 

:’.(i.7.7i) 

GO 

21,750 

G.imo 

G.dOd 

Spiers 

2,177 

It 

1.753 

421 

2,544 

Oi! Seeds 

19.811(1 j 

.32 

13,200 

(;,i;iio 

1.5..5dO 

(V\i - 

2,2.7(l 

4t 

i 1 . 75:1 1 

c.u 

'. 1 . 0)0 

Milk 

7 . 0 s, 1 

1.7 

G,187 

1.5(111 

.3,000 

J^Mbnis ... 

220 

— 


220 

1.7G0 

Opin.ii 


— 

1 


'7,780 

liidiKu 


— 



i;.G24 

Total 

! 

- 

1 - 


217.72.3 


* OOO's omitted. 


Tlio surplus produce which remains over after tlie 
requirements of the agrieiiltural population have been 
fully supplied, as far as necessaries are concerned, is 
sold bv them to ricli trailers dwellinff in the country. 
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and to the urban population for their consumption and 
for export ; and the value of it is Rs. 217, 723, (XX). 
Deducting 10 per cent, from the value assigned to non- 
foofl grains (the deduction having already been made 
from food grains) for the difFercuce between village 
and town prices, the surplus will be Rs. 208, 276, (XX). 

The land revtmue paid by the agricultural classes 
is Rs. 56,675,000, and the local and patwari cesses 
reckoned at 15 per cent, amount to Rs. 8,501,250, 
total Rs. G5,176,(XX). The surplus remaining there- 
fore to the agriculturists to be spent on luxuries aiul 
on pleasures is the sum of Rs. 143,100,000, or Rs. 4 a 
head, or Rs. 20 per agricultural family. Looking at 
tho province broadly, it scorns that may say that 
the 61 millions of agricultural families, after pro- 
vidi ug for their own necessary rcquiremc'iits, such as 
common food and coarse clothing, and after paying 
land tax and cesses at the rah; of Rs. 10 a piece, hav(i 
a surplus to fall back on in ordinary years, ainoiintiiig 
to Rs. 20 a piece. There are of course great dithn-- 
(;nc(?s among the diifercnt suli-divisioris of (his class. 
The tenants who pay rent insh^ad of land roveniui 
(rent being about double the land revenue) pay on an 
average Rs. 20 per family ; the agricultural labourers 
again receive only a Avage which hardly exceeds sub- 
sist(iiice, and tluiy pay no taxes whatever. Excluding 
this latter class, th(j landed ])opulation, who may be 
n'ckoned at 5 million families, enjoy a surplus of 
Rs. 26 a piece. It will l>e a necessary devtdopment 
of the supervision now exercised over agricultural 


statistics that in a year or two the department should ho 
able to give the approximate number of landowners 
who do or do not cultivate land themselves, and of 
tenants who cultivate without owning land ; and when 
this is known it will he possible to defino more strictly 
the distribution among them of agricultural profits. 
Some of those who do not own or till land, as well as 
some of the tenants and even landowners, add to tlieir 
agric.ultunil surplus som(‘ earnings from other (piarters 
by following trades or professions, and there, are some 
minor sources of agrieultural prolit, such as in(‘at sup- 
plied to the towns, leatlnir, timber, and fuel, which 
have not been included in this account, hut which, 
wh(‘n added togethei*, form a not iminateriai incre- 
ment to the income of the agricultural jiopulation. 

19. These ciilcnlations represent, a v(‘ry reasoiiahh^ 
amount of domestic comfort. A jieasantry cannot he 
said to be ill olf which can provide for its own m'ces- 
sities, and after doing this has only to pay 3;i p(‘r e(‘nt. 
of the surplus in taxes, and is able to rest'rvi* the 
balance, or 66 percent, to he hoarded or expended 
in luxuries. At the same time it iniisl. again he 
repeat(‘d that I offer these conclusions simply as (In' 
best calculations that 1 can frame from tin* imperfect, 
data aln‘ady existing ; and that tli(*y will be (q)eii to 
revision as soon as tlu^ Agricultural Department lias 
brought its statistics into a state of greater eola'ivnee 
and accuracy, a eonsiirnmation whieli th(‘r(‘ is no 
doubt will, under the present director’s gnidama;, soon 
be attained. 


Statkmknt 1. — Dktails and PKit-CENTAGES of Total Area, in Acres. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

District.'^. 

1. 

c: 

V 

< 

o 

2. 

.. Total Cultivated 
^ Area. 

For-centage of 
4i>. Cultivated Area 
to Total Area. 

Total Cultivable 
y* Area not Culti- 
vated. 

Per-centage of 
p Cultivable Area 
to Total Area. 

Total Unculti- 
vable Area. 

a a 

LJ ^ C3 

? b o 

O 

i O 2 

Ph 

8. 

29 

14 

14 

10 

18 

t: .si.jL 

^ o n > 

O 

9. 

St. 0. S. 

S. H. 

S. K. 

S. (). 

S. O. 

North-Western Provinces. 

Metirui Division. 

(Dchni Dun — See Hill Tracts). 

Sahaninpiir 

Miiziiffariiagnr 

Meerut 

Rulandshiilir 

Aligarh - - - 

- 

1,422 

1,059 

1,507 

1,222 

1,251 

825 

700 

1,0.59 

850 

950 

58 

66 

69 

70 
76 

4i 

177 

208 

251 

246 

79 

13 

20 

17 

20 

6 

♦ 

420 

151 

206 

126 

222 


^ 'r<)tiil Meerut Division 

- 

G,4Gl 

4,375 

67 

961 

15 

1,125 

IH 



EohiUihand Di cist on. 










6 

Bijnor _ _ > 


1,196 

650 

54 

290 

24 

256 

22 

.r. s. 

7 

Moradabad 


1,472 

900 

61 

242 

17 

330 

32 

J. s. 

8 

Bareilly - - - 

. 

1,916 

1,160 

60 

427 

23 

329 

17 

S. K. 

9 

Budaim - - - 


1,275 

840 

66 

286 

22 

149 

12 

S. K. 

10 

Shahjabanpur 

- 

1,116 

740 

66 

197 

18 

179 

16 

S. It. 

11 

Tarai . - - 

- 

589 

130 

22 

169 

29 

290 

49 

. 1 . s. 


Total Kohilkhaud Division 

- 

7,564 

4,420 

58 

1,611 

22 

1,533 

20 



Ayr a Division. 










12 

Muttra . - , 


862 

660 

76 

90 

11 

112 

13 

O. St. 

la 

Agra . - - 

. 

1,394 

1,0.50 

76 

140 

10 

204 

14 

U. St. 

14 

Mainpuri 

- 

1,086 

608 

56 

121 

11 

357 

33 

S. 0. 

1.5 

Farukhabad 

- 

1,100 

670 

61 

194 

18 

236 

21 

S. <). 

IG 

Etawab - - - 

- 

1,087 

.550 

51 

176 j 

16 

.361 

33 

0. St. 

17 

Etab - - - 

- 

968 

620 

64 

157 

16 

191 

20 

S. 0. 


Total Agra Division - 

- 

6,497 

4,1.58 

64 

878 

13 

1,461 

23 














♦ N.B. — The figures in columns 2, 3, 5, and 7 represent thousands. 
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StvVTkmknt I. — Details and Per-centa(!ES of Total Area in Acres. — cont. 
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Noutii-\Vksti:kn cam. — rout. 










(I)chra Dun — Sev Hill Tracts.) 











A Uahahtid Di cisioji . 










JH 

Cawnpore - _ _ 

_ 

1,43d 

.s50 

• 57 

166 

11 

480 

.32 

O.St. 

13 

Fatchjjur 

-• 

1,044 

545 

52 

127 

12 

372 

30 

(). St. 

20 

Handn 

- 

l,.‘<35 

7. SO 

41 

702 

.37 

413 

22 

0. St. 

21 

Alliiliahiid - - - 

- 

1,H1H 

1,0,30 

57 

200 

11 

588 

32 

0. St. 

22 

Iljimirpur 

- 

1,470 

7.50 

51 

112 

28 

.308 

21 

J. St. 

2.3 

dauiipur (1‘. S.) 

- 

335 

.580 

58 

.320 

32 

35 

10 

0. u. 


Total Allahabml Division 

- 

H,718 

4,53.) 

52 

1,327 

22 

2,256 

26 



linui rus Di / ' Is iim. 










24 

Azamg.'irli (partly I‘. S.) 

- 

1,507 

3.‘t6 

53 

201 

13 

430 

28 

0. K. 

25 

Mirzaj)iir (1*. S.) - 

- 

3, .34.5 

350 

28 

i,.364 

41 

1,031 

31 

St. J. 

20 

Ih nares ( P. S.) 

- 

0.33 

4.S5 

76 

.s 

1 

146 

2.3 

St. J. 

27 

(iorakhpiir - 

- 

2.3.34 

2,000 

68 

.31 1 

10 

623 

22 

J. R. 

2M 

Hasti - - - 

- 

1.784 

1,250 

70 

23 1 

16 

243 

14 

J. R. 

23 

Gliazipur (T. S.) - 

- 

1,331 

330 

71 

160 

II 

24 1 

18 

0. K. 


'Total Ih'iiares Division 

- 

1 l,f)d(» 

0,611 

57 

2,335 

20 

2,714 

23 



.Jliansi Jjivl.sitm, 










.‘to 

.lalauii - - 

- 

335 

5.S0 

58 

135 

20 

220 

22 

St. R. 

‘M 

.Iliansi 

- 

1.003 

350 

35 

.368 

37 

2.S5 

28 

St. IL J. 

32 

Lalifpur 

- 

1,246 

242 1 

1 

13 

673 

54 

325 

27 

St. 11. J. 


Total Jhaiisi Division - 

- 

3,244 

M72 

36 

1,242 

38 

8.30 

20 



mil 01 vision. 










.33 

Dchra Dun - - - 

- 

763 

73 

3 

83 

11 

007 

80 

J. St. 

34 

Kiiniauu 

- 

3,8.10 

.327 

8 

.500 

13 

3,017 

78 

J. St. 

35 

(lurhwal 

- 

3,520 

120 

3 

500 

14 

2,900 

82 

J. St. 


Total Hill Division 

- 

H,I23 

,520 

6 

1,083 

13 

6,524 

80 



(Iraud 'Tolal North-Western i 

52,267 

25,731 

43 

10,037 

13 

16,443 

32 



■11 Jii-i ij 











Ouiui. 











Lurlmow Division, 










3r, 

Lucknow 

- 

627 

.332 

52 

140 

23 

155 

25 

0. R. 

37 

Itara Hanki 


1,132 

718 

63 

221 

20 

19.3 

17 

0. R. 

3S 

Uiiao 

- 

1,1.32 

536 

53 

303 

27 

2.33 

20 

U. R. 


'Total Lucknow Division 

- 

2,S3l 

1 ,(*»4 6 

57 

664 

23 

581 

20 



Fiizahail Di rlslon. 










33 

Fyzabad 



007 

56 

230 

21 

244 

2.3 

0. R. 

40 

Ilnhraielj 

- 

1,487 

810 

54 

551 

37 

135 

9 

J. R. 

41 

Gonda , . - 

- 

1,754 

1,070 

61 

50-1 

23 

180 

10 

J. U. 


Total F>za1md Division 

- 

4,322 

2,478 

57 


.30 

553 

13 



Silaiinr Division. 










42 

Sitapiir 

- 

1,417 

317 

64 

321 

23 

173 

13 

R. S. 

4.3 

ITardoi 

- 

1,472 

I 86.3 

53 

404 

27 

205 

14 

R. S. 

44 

Kheri - 

- 

1,511 

805 

54 

5.58 

37 


9 

1 

J. R. S. 


Total Sitapiir Division 


4,400 

2,585 

53 

1,28.3 

23 

5.32 

12 



Kae liarvli Division. 



1 







45 

Rao Rareli 


1,112 

1 570 

52 

.344 

31 

198 

17 

0. R. 

4f) 

Sultniipar 

- 

l.trM 

1 572 

55 

218 

21 

251 

24 

(). R. 

47 

I’artabgarli 

“ 

3^- ! 

1 448 

49 

192 

21 

278 

30 

0. R. 


'Total Rae Rareli Division 


.3,07' 

1,530 

52 

754 

24 

t'- 

24 



Grand 'Total Oudli 

• 

14,684 

8,239 

57 

3,386 

27 

2,399 

16 



Provincial Grand Total North -W estern 










1 Provinces and Oudh 

“ 

60,351 

34,000 

51 

14,023 

21 

18,842 

28 



A. /L— 'The figures in columns 2, 3, 5, and 7 represent thousands. 


Notk.— T u remarks column St. denotes stony ; S. sandy ; 0. usar or reh infected laud ; J. jungle and forest; R. river bed, or 
bank, or rocky ravine. P.S, signifies permanently settled. 
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Statement II. — Details of Cui-ttvated Akea in Acres. 


Chat. I. Qn. d 


District. 

1. 

5'^ Total Cultivated Area. 

Portion of Cultivated 
^ Area bearing more 

than one Croi» iu the 
Year. 

Total Acreage under 
Crops in the year, i.e.. 
Total of Columns 2 
and .3. 

Portion of Total 

r’’ Cropjjed Acreage 

under Food Crops. 

Portion of Total 

^ Cropped Area of 

Column 4 under other 
Crops. 

Per-oentage of Food 
-I Crops to Total 

Cropped Acreage 

of Coiuraii 4, 

Per-centage of other 
^ Crops to Total 

C'ropped Acreage 

of Column 4. 

Per-centage of Dofasli 
to Total Cultivated 
Area. 


1 * 

♦ 

lie 

♦ 

* 




NouTii-\V j:h ri: JtN ritoviNCES. 









Merrill Division. 









Sahnranpur 

8L>r> 

70 

895 

726 

1 ee.i 

81-1 

18*9 

8*5 

Aluz.'itlaniagar 

700 

37 

737 

580 

1.57 

78-7 

21 -3 

5*3 

MflTIlt - - 

1,050 

loo 

1,150 

9.38 

212 

81-.5 

18 -5 

9-5 

I’.ulaiidsliahr - _ - 

850 

08 

918 

772 

146 

84-1 

1 5 • 9 

8. 

Aliffirh 

D5o 

loo 

1,050 

880 

170 

83 • 9 

k;-] 

10 -.5 

'Potal ^Iccrut Divisitni 

<1,375 

.37.5 

4,750 

3,896 

854 

82* 1 

17-9 

8*5 

liohilkhaml Di vision. 









Bijnor 

050 
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113 
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(too 1 
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87*9 

12* 1 

6* 

HnrciJly - - 

1,U>() 

110 

1,270 

1,099 

171 

86 • .5 

13-5 

9-4 


840 

• 50 

890 

788 

102 

88-5 

11*5 

6- 

Sliaiijaliaiipiir - - - 

740 

40 

780 

659 

121 

84-5 

15-.5 

5 • 4 

'I'arai 

130 

30 

160 

142 

18 

88*7 

11 *3 

23* 

Total Bohilkhand 1 )ivI.sioD - 

4,420 

.334 

4,754 

4,114 

640 

86 • 5 

13‘.> 

7*5 

Atjra Division. 









Muttra - - 

ooo 
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7.30 
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131 

82 • 1 

17*9 

10*6 

Agra - - - 

1,050 

oo 

1,110 

921 

1 89 

82 * 9 

17-1 

5*7 

Mainiairi - - • 1 

008 

40 

648 

560 

88 

8 6 -.5 

13*5 

6*5 

Karakliabad - - - 

070 

37 

707 

607 

100 

85*8 

14-2 

5 * 5 

Elawali - - - 

550 

05 

615 

,501 

1 14 

81 -5 

lH-5 

11*8 

Etah 

020 

M) 

660 j 

565 

05 

85 *6 

14-4 

6-4 

Total Agra Division 

4,158 

312 

4,470 

3,753 

717 

83-9 

16-1 

7*,5 

Alla ha bad Division . 









Cawnpore - - - 
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00 

910 

721 

189 

79*3 

20-7 

7* 
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.545 

40 

585 

505 

80 

86-3 

13-7 

7*3 
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780 

25 

805 

666 

139 

82*7 

17*3 

3*2 
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1,030 

75 

1,10.5 

1,008 

97 

91-3 

8*7 

7-2 

llamirpur 

751) 

29 

1 779 

618 

161 

79*3 

20-7 

3-8 

Jaiinpur - _ _ 
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20 
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522 

78 

87* 

13- 

3-4 
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4, .535 

249 

' 4,784 

4,040 

744 

84 • .5 

1 5 • .5 

.5-2 

Benares Division. 
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Azamgarh - - - 

036 

68 

],0()4 

862 

142 

86 

14 

7*2 

Mirzapur 

0.50 

40 

990 

866 

124 

88 

12 

4*2 

Jicnares - - - 

485 

2.5 

510 

438 

72 

86 

14 

51 

Gorakhpur - - - 

2,000 

1.50 

2,1.50 

1,899 

251 

88 

12 

7*5 

Basti - . 

1,2.50 

loo 

1,3.50 

1,195 

1.55 

89 

11 

8* 

Ghazipur - - - 

090 

70 

1,060 

912 

148 

86 

14 

7- 

Total Benares Division - 

6,61 1 

453 

7,064 

6,172 

802 

87 

13 

6*8 

Jhansi Division. 









dalaun - - - 

580 

20 

600 

518 

82 

86 

14 

3*4 

dhansi 

.3.50 

10 

360 

300 

60 

83-3 

16-7 

2*9 

Bulitpur 

242 

8 

250 

20.5 

45 

82 

18 

3 *3 

Total Jhansi Division 

1,172 

.38 

1,210 

1,02.3 

187 

84*6 

J 

15-4 

3*2 


Nobth- 
Westkmn 
ruOVINCKS 
AKD OUDII. 

Mr. ElliotU 


I 2 


The figuics from columns 2 to 6 represent thousands. 
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^iUF.LQN.d. 

Nohth- 

WESTKttN 
rROVlNCEH 
AND OuDil. 

Mr, Elliott, 


Statement IL— Details of Cultivated Ake^.— conL 


Dislrict. 

1. 1 

Noktii-Wkhtkkn Puovinoem 
-mit, 

Jfill Tracts. 

Dehrii Dun 

Kumaun - - - - 

Gurliwiil 

< 

t 

> 

c 

% 

0 

H 

2. 

73 

1 Portion of Cultivated 

: ^ Area bearing more 

, ^ than one Crop in, the 

Year. 

i 

Total Acreage under 
Crops in the year, 

Total of Columns 2 
and 3. 

Portion of Total 

5 ^ Cropped Acreage 

under Food Crops. 

Portion of Total 

Cropped Area of 
^ Column 4 under other 

Crops. 

II- 

Ph H ^ 

. 

go&l 

Ph 

7. 

70 

Fer-centage of other 
Crops to Total 

^ Cropped Acreage of 

Colnmn 4. 

II 

0 ? 

oO 

n 

ft 

9. 

5*4 

77 

54 

Urikni 

I'nkn 

23 

awn. 

own. 

29*8 

Total nil ITiacls 

73 

4 

77 

54 

• 23 

— 

— 

- 

rroviiiciiil 'lotal North" 

25,344 

1,765 

27,109 

23,052 

4,057 

85 

15 

7 










OiJini. 









Luchmun Dhnmn. 









Liu’kiiow ... - 

3.32 

50 

382 

333 

49 

■N 



liarii Banki 

718 

70 

788 

688 

lot) 




linao - - • - 

5(»> 

52 

648 

570 

78 




Total Jjiieknow Division - 

i,i)4i; 

172 

1,818 

1,591 

227 




Tif:(tli(t(l Division. 









ryzaba^l - - - - 


48 

635 

574 

81 




Bjiliraich 

«()i 

82 

883 

768 

I 115 




Gomla - - - - 

1,070 

- 

loo 

1,170 

1,015 

1,55 




Total Tyziihad Division - 

a,47« 

2,30 

2,708 

2„357 

351 










^87 

13 

9‘1 

.'^ilapur JJivisinn. 









Sitapur - - - 

t)17 

94 

1,011 

874 

137 




llanloi 

863 

57 

92t» 

797 

123 




Klieri - - - - 

805 

60 

865 

748 

il7 




Total Sitajiur Division 

2,585 

211 

2,796 

2,419 

377 




Jlav Jhmii Division, 









Kiie Bareli 

570 

50 

620 

547 

73 




Sultaupur ... 

572 

50 

622 

541 

81 




Partahgarh 

448 

45 

493 

426 

67 




Total Uac liarcli Division - 

1,590 

145 

1,735 

1,514 

221 

i 

— 

— 

— 

Provincial Total Oudh 

8,299 

758 

9,057 

7,881 

1,176 

87 

1.3 

9*1 

Grand Total North-Western 

33,643 

2,523 

36,166 

30,933 

5,333 

85*5 

14*5 

75 

]*rovinces and Oudh. 












Tliu figures from columus 2 to 6 represent thousands. 
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[N.B. — Three O’s are omitted throughout, except in the column of rate.] 
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CONDITION OF THK COTIliTKY ANJ) PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


HKNC^AL. 


SiH’li jis nri* availabki by way of reply 1o 

I lie lir.s| j»arl ol' the Comm i scon’s lliinl ijiieslion 
are <^n\en in (aliiilar form in the acconipuiiyiiif:: slate- 
meiil. 'I'lmy >m\ taken ehielly from returns wliieli are. 
j»)ej>are(l by (lislriel; ofH(‘(‘rs (in F«»nn XLl. 15.), and 
Mibrnilbal annually to (iovernmenl ihrouj^h the Hoard 
of lvevemi(‘. I'hey <winot be regarded as bein<i[ more 
Iban fli(‘ best approximati(»n lo the trulb wliieh eol- 
leeiors are able to make. The preparation ofaceurali* 
^HMu'ral agricultural statistics, such as those indicated 
in this question, is at prcsmit impossible in these 
province's. 

lieally accurate agrieiilliiral statisiics coiihl only l>e 
collected in these pc'rmanently s(‘ttled provinces hy 
dc'lailed inqiiiri(‘S of great extc'iit, following a cadastral 
surv(*y, and involving much d(‘lay and enormous 
cxpens(‘ to ( ioviTurncnt. Tn the absence of any \illag(‘ 
organization, such as that which exists in the North- 
Western l*rovinc(‘s, it would la* lu'cessaiy to enha tain 
a; s[)ecial and cosily establishment to record the iiilor- 
mation riMpiii’ed. 

As regards jirodiu'c [ler a<a*e, so various are the soils, 
so <liliercnt is the I'ainfall, so numerous an* the modes 
of cidli\ation, the crojis and their oiu-luni in the 
variwiis districts of llengid, that it is (juit<* impos-'ibh' 
lo li\ any alisolute standard liguie representing the 
average out-turn of an acn* of laml under any given 
food crop. As !i ruh; tin* eiillivators iheinselve.s «lo 
not know it witli any toh'rahle dt'gree of uecuraey. 
From such e\p(‘riments and imiuiries as hav(‘ licmi 
made in Hengal from lime to liim', and after analysing 
all (lie stalisties. availahh* on tlie suhjeel, (aplain 
Ollli y, U*.F., caiiK* lo IIk! eoiieliision that as ngards 
rii'c- --the gi(‘a.t sta’ple crop of 15engal — *Mhe. average 
out-turn for a mimh(‘r of years of all classes ol‘ land Avill 
he ahoul Id niauiids per acn*.” 'fliis may b<*aceepled 
as ihe nearest ])ossihl(‘ ap])roximation to (he (rnlli, 
but. not as a sale basis for caleulation. As regards 
export Irnni, and impoit into, his district, a collecf<»r 
can only sav gein'rally whether giain is going onl of 
or eoiniiig into it, or both. If there is a I’ailway or a 
inuigahh* rivi'r ruuning through it he ran roughly 
gauge the imports and exports at certain lixi'd points 
and obiaiii ligui'es which may he of nsi' lo him in 
forming a. general view <if the slate of his district; 
layoinl this he cannot go. hA’i'ii if funds were 
ava'.lahle, I nisi worthy agency wonhl hi* wanting. A 
system of inlcr-dislrict Iratlic registration, hy which 
tin* cxjxirts from and imports into each district ctuild 
hr .isccrlaiiicd with any d('grcc of accuracy, has never 
hecii attempted and would lx* quite iiiquissihle in 
Hengal. 

All atteinjit has idivady heen made to work out 
statistic:’. Liueli as those iiulieaied hy the Committee in 


lh(*ir third (pi(\stion. The result is given in a work 
of ove r 800 pages by Mr. A* MaeDomiell, C.S., 
entill(*d ‘Mieport on tlic food grain supply and 
statistical rt‘view of the relief operations in the 
distressed disfi-icts of l)(*har and J5(*ngal during the 
tain i tie of 1878-74.” Such lignres as Mr. MacDonncll 
worked out for jiroduction, eonsumpti<ui aiul export 
have been r(‘prodn(*ed in the .statement on the following 
jiage. hut as, after a careful and lahorions examination of 
all the sources of information available, In* njected all 
th(‘ otliers as \vorthlc*ss and liable to mish*ad, tlH*y have 
not h(‘cn h(*re. worki*il out- lor tlui Commission. Mr. 
MaeDomiell has, in the inirodnctiun to his work, fully 
explained in detail thc^ jiroeoss hy which he has 
arrivetl at his ligiiri's, and it is not necessary to 
reeapitiilate thi'iii. lie says, “No other cliara(*ter, 
howev(*r, than ap[iroximations to the truth is elainu*<l 

lor ihe.M* estimates 'Fliis ipieslion of average 

rales of jiroihn'c lias lieen one of tin* most perplexing 
with whi(*h I have had to d(*al. Otic matfnd, more or 
/('.v.v, jur orrr moij niter the eomjife.iion of eondn- 
sion'' A ghin«*e at Ap])(*ndi\ No. 111. to Air. Mac- 
DoniK'ITs woi k will show how ho|u*li*ss is the task of 
arriving at a .-afc ligun* ot' jirodiice per aero amid so 
wide, a rang!* of cslimales; and wh(*ii it is considered 
that the ligiii'i’S (or the <-oiisuinption jier head of tlie 
pojuilalion are ])i('r(*ly' approximation^, it will hi^ se<*ii 
how iiiipos^il'le is the la.'^k of atli’iiipting to givi; 
aeeuralc and rellabh* agrieultural statistics without a 
cadaslral siirM‘> and detailed field to licid impiirics. 
As tin* s(*ttlcmcnt of tlu'se provinc(‘s is )u•rmanellt, the 
eo>l of sm*li a jiioeedun*, which is the only oni* hv 
which reall}’ ri'liahle ligurc,'. could hi* obtained, would 
perluijis be oil! of all jiroporlioii to tin* vidne- of its 
r(*sults. It would give no ineri'iisc of revenue ; it 
would alai’iu iho people, and the laJidhold(*rs would 
throw evi'iy obstacle in the way of oiir obtaining ilic 
iiit'oi nu.iion .'-ought lor. 

In IS72-7>i ."peeial inquiries were mad(^ ly Native 
deputy collectors witha vi(*w ol’ collecting agriciiltuml 
slali.^iics for the •^eleeied districts of di'.s.soi'o and 
ihiiigpon*. The residt.-^ oflhe.^e iufpiiries are (‘inhodii'd 
ill two volumes !'ull of interesting and useful inlbriua- 
lion, but as it was not based on a. (*adasli‘al survey it 
pn,s>esses per tit little or no I’eiil statistical value. This 
method of collect iiig agrieultural statistics has not 
then fore been exti'ndi'd to other districts. 'I'lie mode 
of procedure adopted- — wher(*hy deductions are made 
fnr the whole di>liii*t from the results of impiirics 
maile in jiorlioiis of it — is not adapted to a province 
like Hengal, where not only each district hut al.so each 
pergnnnali of ev(*ry di.strict, may prc.sciil features 
differijig (‘.-’.seiitially from (hose of noiglibouring and 
adjoining districts and pergunnahs* 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

T1 h‘ rt*qiiin‘<l btiiti.stics nro j^ivon in the following tables : — 
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471,122 

5 , 0 . 58 , 70.0 

1 , 3 . 50.,307 

107 .S (»5 

8 (( 2.437 

. 3, .51 7 

280 

20,082 

40,041 

51,070 

72,700 
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CONDITION OF Tim COUNTUY AND PEOPI.E OF INDIA. 


W. 1. (^N. 3. 
Jbntii.vl 

lUIVlNCKH. 

f, NfckoHs, 


'riu! tnblcs Jiiv foimdfMl on ihn jmiiiml xWhvr^^. 
p:'j>or.s ])ro|>aioi| hv il)‘‘ pJitwMris showing the jivcji 
Miul (Toj) cull i \ at(*il ill car'll field, (irejil troulde 
lakcn to ''(1 j*al lo uIm' cni rccl, returns, or in 

llio-(* di.'-l l icl,. v> In i't‘ (lien- are no pul waris, to obtain 
tlicii! IVoiii die jiial'Oi/ais. I’rnhaidy tlie total areas 
icidM- <‘;',«-li l^ind for lields loii'jj under eultivation are 
jna-My coirc<lly ;:ivcn. Wlieve Dvo or more crops 
are '.:rown in the ^'aine licld llie ilitlieiilly is j]; really 
iiieicM'cd ; and piobalily in districts when? the area 
ol‘ cultivation is rapi<lly (‘Xti'iulin;.^ ; tlu' newly broken 
lands arc somelinies omilled t'oi' a y<'ar <»r so. Ac' 
cordiii^ly I am inclim*d (o tliink that our area is 
nndiT staled. 

^riie averao'cs o(' produce ai’c taken (roin tin* se(lk‘- 
inent reports, a.nd reprc'^ent tlu' produce, ot avi'ratl'e 
^t*od years. In a lew case.s cx[)ci i»Mi<a‘ has led us to 
]edue(‘ till! out-turn taetor. I tliink oni’ fi inures are 
within tiie mark as to avi'raire prodm'e. 

'Idle loeal eonsniuplion has been ealeulated thus: — 
for eaeb head of population, men, womi'ii, and cbild- 
i'(‘n, 5 maunds caeli per annum, or ilaily lor a man 
1 l, lb., for a woman I lb., for a eliild ;[ Hi. d'liis on 
onr popnnilion ji,iv(‘s elosi* on d maunds. 'Fo tins is 
added for seed, rii'e. I \ mannd, wiicnt 1 maund, and 
others |[ mannd, I'oi- <ach area cullivatisl. Provision 
has also hecn made for wasla^i*, food lor cattle, Ae., 
al a mannd ])yr head of popidalion. I’he vegetables 
i^cncrally idUMimcd. with the condimi'nls, with lisli, 
and aiiimaJ food now and lln'ii obtained, jj^ivi* a lair 
addition lo the ^rain siipposi'd to represent llie averajjje 
consumption. 

No deduct ion has hecn mad(‘ on aeiamut of (he 
jimj;le Iruitsand ^iims. and roots, al way.s availabledor a 
pari of th('. yi'a.r to the forcsMrilies. Attain, as a souret' 
ol* food supply, ndiowa is of very .t;r<‘al importance. 
I have done, my best lo foi’iii an estimati*. of tiu! 
ipianlity wbieli, as a miminuim mi^rlit be eonsnined 
in onlinary years ; hut I eannol venture on li^ures. 
In P.elnl it is eonsnined for sonu' tlireeor four months 
of (he yeai' by tho>e win* I'al it, probably every oilier 
d ay. 

'The followin,:; I'Xlraet. of a letter just now nreived 
bvnii'(7(h An;:(isl ISTN) shows how iiihowa is now 
n*i^ai<led in the S<'oni Disiriel : — ■ 

“ I now hei^^ to siihniil for your perusal two petitions 
snbmilled hy Kallais of l.akhnadon, prayini^ that tin! 
raie of duly on mfunvit may be redniu'd. 

“ 'Dicy nri;e tlu' lii;;li prie(! at which mliowa. is scll- 
iiiii’, owin;; partly lo export and jiartly to the fact that 
it is lar*j;cly used for food; also lliut tlie pi'iiv* <d 2i) 
seers <*f mliowa is Ks. 1—1, iir 4 annas per ‘ kurii.’ 

•‘'They also bej^ that (bivernnK iil will supply tliem 
with mhowa. 

Inquiry made here shows lliat (he followiii<>j malia- 
jaiis have exported mliowa to Naj^pur and Kample.e as 
follows ; — 



I'iNji'irtf'l. 

In stock. 


IvlKUufies. 

Kliaiiii.c; 

iMadhopcrshad 

- 1,0(H) 

100 

Mnilidliar 

.">00 

20 

Kamji, Marwari 

- J ,r)0() 

U)0 

Sewaji 

2D() 

— 

Sookh I.al 

- 1,01)0 

too 

Moona lad 

200 

— 

Kirpar.'uu 

oOO 

— 


4,f)(K) 

320 


“ It is also uiidouhtoil tliiit zauiiiidars liave made 
lai’fije pureluises to feed their leiiants, for instance 

* Total population - - 

Fou‘'<t trihis - - - l,4‘.M,US7 

Hhil, Bhilai, Kol, Kiirlui, Goad, Meria, Khoiul, Byga, Barra*J, 
Solid, and otlu rs. 


( Joobib Sill*;!! of Darasi iuircbased 1,000 khandies, and 

others have done the same. 

“ Idle eoiisequmiei! is ilnit the price of mhowa has 
enormously risen, beiuLr in many plains o or (3 rupei's 
a klniudi, ami the Ivallars wlio have been accustomed 
to buy at 1 nqiet' to 2 rupees a klumdi fei'l the rise 
M'verely, e^peeiall)' as they an; unable to raise the 
price (d‘ liipior, owiii'^ to the generally impoverished 
coinlilion of the drinking classes.” 

1'4‘om impiiiies al Nugfuir, it appears tiuit much 
mliowa intended for the ilomhay Pi'esidi'iicy, hut couii- 
leriimnded, lias aeeumuhited iii LIk; city. Only a small 
p<»rtiou wjis des[>nlelied hy railway. Such pureluises 
ill the Satpura disiriets would be likely to lU'cate 
alarm, if not panic. 

I lisivi* made no dediietion for this large substitution 
of mliowa ill place of ci'reals, and this will, 1 think, 
eompcnsati' for an unknown or ratlu'r iiiieertain iiicri;- 
ineiit to the population since the date of the census of 
danuai y 1S72. 

Then* is also some amount of cultivation in the un- 
settled ( J()\(!riimenl waste lands, which now jirodiices 
grain ami other crops; of this 1 have no statistics, 
ami its produce Jias been I'xcluded from the slate- 
ment. 

'File Setlh'uii'iil Ofliei'i* of Nirnar in 1S7() wrote 
ll al ihe »ii>M ii't imjK'i liMl a considerable part ol' its 
food. 1, tliei'eldre, am iloiibtful of' my figures foi 
Nitiiar. Foi* llie rest, I eonsidi'r that we have fairly 
reliable slalislie.^, and I I'aniiot si'e any way of im- 
proving them fill till' (V'ulral Provin(;es Kevi'iiui* Hill, 
now lieldre Ihi' (iovernnieiit of India, shall liave hem 
passed. 

SiiK'i; writing the ahovr; I bavi; iccc'ived llie I'ollow- 
ing account, liased on the experiimce of the Native 
Assistant (kimmis.siuiier for the llie Ilalagliat District. 
()nl. of a total population of f‘12d,00() people alioiil 
11)0, ()()() peo[>le use mhowaas food from dune toApi'il, 
and iu'tweeii 70,000 and SO, 000 maunds of mli<>v\a 
ai‘(‘ tlnis consumed, tlu' daily alh.iwanee may he stall'd 
at. about 4 ehittaeks. 

()i’ the minor forest pi'odnee aboiit o,000 maunds of 
seim'U4' iind kanhikiindf an* used for food. 

About S0,000 maunds of ('cri'als may lu; dediK'ti'd. 
'Fhat is, it is estimated that the saving of eeri'als 
through the consiimiil ion of dm crops of mliowui and 
I'oiesl prodiieu amounts to 2,002 tons annually. My 
own impres^io^ is diat it is very generally consumed 
in ordinary }<-'ars from the middle of May to the imd 
of Se[i(enii)er, and Ihi'ii Idrms about a third part of 
the food consumed hy those who at all use it as food. 

Ill Saiigor tlie cost of mhowa is now two and a Jialf 
times :is high as is usual, and in llosliangahad the 
Kalhirs an* in dillieulties owing to the enhanced cost, 
although it is li(‘lieved tliat tlu* I'rop was far from 
scanty. 

'Flu* Deputy ( kimmissioner of Saiiibalpur writ(*s : — 

“ d'liere is at present not sidliciciit iiiforinatiou to 
enable me to submit an estimali' of how many people 
make usi* of mliowa as food. Mr. Russell (late settle 
nii'iit olUcer), wliile out niareliing^ evidently nnulo 
some inquir ies, for in liis diary of the 10th February 
lu* wrili's : ‘ Hen; the staple rice is sup}>lemented by 
mliowa, which in thi* jungly parts constitutes tlic 
only food for about twi) months, siib-juugly for one 
month ; Ollier grains, beans, &e. for another month ; and 
ill the very wild parts, roots and tubers resembling 
in apjiearanec sw’ect potatoes.^ 

“'Flic Raja of Relirakol tijld mo that in his state no 
one t'ver died of hunger, because the jungles furnished 
ample snjiplies of fruit, roots, loaves, on which 
they subsist wlum grain is scarce and not within their 
rcju'li.” 


* Bombax malabaricum. f Tacca ninnatifida. (?) 
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HKRAIL 

In tli<’ followiii^ tnblos 1 i;ivc : 1>1 tin* JU’i'h uimNm* <Millivalioii «liiriiiLr Hu' past lour ycai’s ; nnd 

‘Jml tli(* osjiinalfd oiil-tiirii and ruiisniiiplioii of Li;nun, and tin* surplus lhat nanalus lor I'xpojI. 


A. 

A\ iaiA(ii; C'ia;rivATi<>\ in (‘acli I^stkh r. 





|''(li!)lc ( Jrsins. 





Ollier < 

r.-i--. 









• 








Omiul 

Misl riels. 

! 

^ 1 


- 


1 



"r 




7, '■ 



if ! 

o , 

^ 1 

! 




1 . 1 

h i f: 1 

1 L-' ! 

H 

o 


H 

^ i 

! 

^ i 1 

Tot 111. 

Ammiiti 

bMi.rirn! 

lir..sii 

0.">|. 

S..T77 

1.2 1-.) 

111,71 r l.dVi) 

0 u .r».'>o 

M»2,:to.". 

i-.i.:'.).-. 

.■;i'..7oo 

lO.:**;';' 

2,0! i;; 

ii.ir.r/ o;.ti!i 

oss.7su,:t:to.m 

Alinla . 

47].r.!i' 

r.r..sM)l 

j 


‘j(;..v;7 

itt; 

2 . 2 . 0 .M' r..s'.)!. 

i 

III 1 ,o7s 

MlOO 

lo.v 

21.1*70 

i:..2k; 

vT,() 

7s.oi;i; 

0!)7,i''S.'i i,;;o!t.;{o;i 

riliehimr 

ism.riTO. 

1 




7.'n‘>'» 

■'0.02:;, :i.i)2l 

2i)o,iv;i 

222, S22 

; 10.7:!7 

10.27;> 

0.S‘20| 

l.‘2:o' 

»i.i:;;); .'to.i.vj 

:;oo.i7s .".oo.t;.^)l 

Uiil.bnn 

:us."st 

i:;7.‘!21 

si.nid 

1 ! ,7 ts 


:).lo:. 

02;».:’ to 

:*s0.s2l 

; i;t.o:lo 

, 2 nil. 

1,-2*1!) 

2 :.,o**.:’. 

2..-.1S si!.i!:’, 

!:’ii;.."<ss i.iic,.*i,'.i:;:t 

Wim - 

■WS.SSll' 

;52.7(i*<; 



i 2.:^7:: 

is.iis 

.".OD.tSI, 

2 ii,.vu’ i:..r..'-.7 

i 

, 2'2.0:U 

2.;)0.'i 

;i2 

l.!)l!)' Sil.Oll 

;’.07,or.> S77.12'.) 

UMim 

■ 200, ivj' 

KiO.d'J'.i 

0,21)7 

r.y.or, 

|lt.2:;s 

J0,O;ts' 20.1 M) 

.*'.2.’{,.'.S'.) 

lst.21i 

•J.'.IOi*. 

i 20.1 U) 

2 

2 !■. 

i io,:.i.s 

1 111 . ns '.a', .007 

'('<il:il ill pnj- 

'2,2 i‘r»,r)ri(>| 

I'.is.;;*;': 

111. 

l*^.V722 


*.♦0.712, :;r..',i’.o 

.‘*..200.*.‘l.'i 1 

1 

.;».7),.’»;)i' i.M),7‘.)s 

; 1 1 t.s7‘.) 

'/o.*-2i- 

1 

r.::,;!27| 

i' 

27.711 r.'i.. •:(;!) 

2 ,!io- 2 ,;;o 2 (i,ios,,“,i 7 

\ iiiec. 

• 1 

1 

i 







1 

i 

1 



' 



K. 


( Jknkkai. S'rA'i'KMKNT slio\Yiii;r llio AvKK^T.K I^KOUUCE aiul (sliiuatod Lorvi. willi amount 

availahl(‘ Idr Kxi'our. 


A\rVMj.''r <MiI< 
willi I'ldil)!*- <Jniiiis in 
A (.-res. 


< )l lur 


~~ I’l'oihifc |mt I’lMiliuM; i)r« :i<-h (Jmiii it! AlatUHls. j ( niismopliiHi in i A vfulabln lor 

''W ' Arn-in ! Alrniiids. : Kxporl. 


I 




v! .lowari. 


Whral. 


(Mlirr I 
mills. 


! I’uikI at L. , , , 


Total, j iMT 1 1 end 


I ! a-.-. 


Total. 


,!;.l in |;ro\iiu'o i:ts;:;’,s I ",2iii!,2iri t2(» •J.'tO I I,7sn,li5li 1,1 1 l,7.Vi N',71d,‘J2s !l i 1. |2,i5liO trjii iSM.lJTIt 

i I ! I ' i ; : ! ! I 

I ! 


'rim area rclunis arc roiiijuled iVom returns ron- 
<lci-cd liy the villai;r paUvaris, ami may he Jieecpte<l 
■IS eori’eet. 

'Fhe oilier ligures an* merely a|)p!o\im;i:e esf.imate.s. 
d’lie district esliimilfs ol‘ I lie out-lurii <d' juoiiiiee 
Vary very <^reatly. 

In 18C)h-h7 till; eslimah* idr tin* chier "rojis was as 
Tollows : — 


‘ 

_ _L 



Inal. 1 

Rice. 

Ainvaoti 

1 

.SeCi 1 

227 

17)0 

Akola 

. I 

ISS 

jai. 

o:i 

Ullifhpur 

- 1 


•200 

J)0 

lluUlana 

- 1 

2s:i 

100 1 

12S 

VVim 

- i 

2!)y 

20 1 

277. 

iJasim 

" 1 

.M50 

200 

200 

ToUil 

. 1" 
1 

:iorii 

20ii 1 

17/2 


A series of cxperiiiieiits carried on .nine years a^o 
hy the survey officers to ascertain tlie ont-turn of 
jowari gave the following n'.sidts : — 


Olfiror who experiuionted. 


< 'olonol Elphinototm 
Alrijor Mnekeuzie 
Oftptain Pomberton 
-*lr. Jumbull 
Mr. Momns 


eel. 

ilifclicst 

yielil. j 

Lowest 

.yiehl. 

j A vemt^o 
yield. 


1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

- j 

1,81*2 

4SS 

l.llKi 


l,i81 

+15 

lUl) 



SIO 

l.UO 


OWS 

.580 

702 


1.120 

H80 

1,000 

• 

1.171 I 

n 1 

! !’>7 


(/olonel Nemhhard, in lelerriiig lo lliese t'Njieriments 
wrote as follows ; — 

“'rile laild whieli yi‘‘hled is sljited hy 

Colonel fdphinsione lo luive h(*en very superior, and 
it had heeii manured, d’lie lowest yield mel with liy 
any ul these nilieers was dio llis. jMr. Cemht'iton’.s 
expel iiiieiits were earned out iii the Mnrsi 'I'tilukti, 
wdiere the soil is oi),,(l .md leleiiiive oT moisture, and 
it will he: observcil lluit liis avmagi s art* higlier tliaii 
those of any othei* ollieer. 

“ A.s a rule, I think we get as good iiddrimitioii 
Ironi respeetjthle laiidowiJ(‘rs, who are civilized enough 
to know that our inrpiiry proceeds from jio iiiolive. 
inimical to their inh-rcsts, as Irum any le.vis wlTn*!! we 
oiir.selves havt* tin* leisure to ajiply, and from IIk'hi I 
learn that an acre of* millet (jowai i) grown on fairly 
good land, and in an ordinary good season, yields from 
J1 to 10 maunds of grain, say >S()()/. I’lii.s would he 
in the hetter sorts of the valley. Of (course in ihe 
thinner and poorer soils of liistriets tdiovc the (jhats 
the average yield would b(^ much smaller, probably not 
.more tlian about ofK)/.’^ 

'Fho actual rc.sidts obtained on the (jrovtjrnmoiit 
farms, which wen^ undta* the supervision of pi*of(^s- 
sional European gardeners, are flhowii ticlow : — 


K 4 


Ciiap.T.i 
Hhra 
Mr, Du 


Avera^fo 
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'I'Ik* soil of tlic rnnus was iiol. very w(‘ll suilod for 
fitlior wlu’ut or j^niin crops, and the ont-tuni ol’ (hcsci 
was probaldy smaller Ilian is «;cncrally oblaiiu'd 1‘roin 
fields in tin* valUiy ol' Herar. My cstinnile of‘ I lie 
averaf,^(‘ out-tui'ii of grain crops based oti I lie abov(‘ 
figures is — 



Lbs. 

Juw'ari 

- 420 

Wheat - 

- 250 

Other grains 

- 250 


A fable (Sfatenient I.) showing for each disfriet the 
liopuhition, revenue, total area uiieullurahh» aial md- 
turable, is apjauided. It has nothei'U possible to show 
s(*paralely in this tin*- particulars of land which, 
although held on a cultiv ating lease, is kejit for grazing 
purjioses Viy llu? holders. 

Slateinciit II. gives the parliculars per tlisfru*t 
which Stat(*incnt 11. in iny first I’c.port gave for the 
whole province. I have, howc'ver, still adhered to my 
own estimate of tin* average out-turn per acn^ of each 
crop, d’he dislriid- figures on this liead vary'' so much 
that it is inijiossible to accept lliem. 

My estimate of an average consumption of o maunds 
of grain jxa* h(‘ad per annum was based on local 
iin[uiries whieh seemed to show that adults eat about 
"20 oiiiurcs of grain [)er day. 

7\ec()rding to the (Census figures of 18G7 tlu*i’e are 
in llerar : — 


Ailiills 
t InfaMls 


Male. j IVniale. 

! 

731.142 I 7or2:i2 

422,05:; j :{7ri."o 


t Under 13 yt'iirs uf 


Tutnl. 

1,135.371 

7;n;,u»i 


'The proportion of total infants to totid adults i> 
rj.V4, or, roughly, there are two adults to one infant. 
Caleulatiiig then that a man eats 20 o’.nccs of gren* 


♦ As an exaiiipli* of this I here give tlie di.striet estimates of 
jnwari out-turn in 1S77-78 : 


Estimated Out-turn per Acre. 


Amraoli 

Lbs. 
- 442 

Akola - - _ 

- 92 

Ellichpur - 

^ .574 

Biddaua - - 

- 3ri2 

Wun - * - . 

- 3.5(1 

Bttsiiu 

- 370 


jicr day, a woman about the same, and an infant say 
half* that quantity, niy estimate is,— 

For one man p(‘r annum - - 0 maunds. 

For OIK* womrn per auiinm - 6 „ 

For one child p(*r annum - - d „ 

Total - - Id „ 

Average pe r head for threes persons 5 maunds. 

The croji satistics giv(*n at paragraph d of my 
report do not profess to include the areas of jagir and 
iiijim lauds; hut there is some reason to suppose* that 
tin? ])rjictice in r(*cording these sfatistie.s has varied in 
ilifl'eront districts. No specific information in regard 
to croj) .statistics of jagir and inam lands is, however, 
available. 

1 now append copies of'l SlatcineTits III. and IV. of 
tlu* (V>mmissiorK‘r\s Revenue Report for 1H77~7H, 
whieh eoiilain later and fuller information than I was 
pn‘vionsly ahh* to give : — 

Slalement 111., showing flu*, progress of cultivation 
(hiring the y(*ar 1877-78, gi\(‘s iIkj total cultivated 
:in*a of the provinei* at 1 1 whieh is elassili(‘d 
as follows : — 

In re.sevvi'd fori'sts - - 10,259 

In izara, or leasc'd villages - 825,725 

J n jagir villages - - - !^28,d()() 

In palampnt villages - - 5,20 1 

In other villages - - - 6,d42,Od5 

Total - - 0,911,58‘) 

Statement IV., sliowiiig the area under eac’h kind of 
crop in 1877-78, gives tin; total area under cultivation 
at 0,470, 0d7 acres, and tin* diflereiKH* hetwei'ii the two 
returns is thus accounted for hy tin* Commissiom*r : — 

“Between eolumii 7 of Stalemmit III, and tln^ 
total cultivation shown by Stabunent IV. the following 
dillert*ne(;.s app(*ar : — 


— 

Amraoti. 

Akola. 

Hllirli- 

l»ur. 


8a si 111 . 

Coliiniti (1, Sl.'ilo* 
mviil A. 


J.12],73'.( 

012,0211 

! 

1 

1,308,807 1,005,10:. 

1 

1 1 

l,100,Ul 

St.'itniicnt IV. 

1 .3(38,33(1 

ji,2SI,‘2K) 

(ioT.'.'i't; 

1 

1,0 11, 039 

DilTc rollers - j 

! 35,353 

uo.ut'.i 

1 

■i,o;);| 

1 8(5,083 j 10,22(' 

50,102 


“vVs tin* lieading ‘ Ciillivali'd ’ in Statennait III. 
means ‘occupied for cultivation ’ th(*se differ(‘nces 
should indicate llnr amonnt of land retained hy oceu- 
j)iers for [)asturagc. 

“Idle Deputy C'oiiimissioncr, Akola, (‘xplains that 
of tin* diif(T(*nee in his clistrief, 91,899 aen’s only 
r(*prc.*^ent occupied land under grass, the r(*st being 
due to the omission of jagir ami inam lands in State- 
ment B. 

“'The small amonnt of hind r(*tained for grass ill 
Ellichpiir is .said to lie attrihntablo to tlie proximity 
of the Melghat jiingl(‘s, to which eattl^o fur grazing. 

“Tile Deputy Commissioner, Buldana, after stating 
that of the ditlereiiee, 186,088 acres in his district, 
121,957 acres consist of indili’ercnt and grass land in 
tin* khalsa occupied area, goes on to (*xplain that 
while Statement A. inelndes jagir and inam (mltiva- 
ticn, Stati'iuent B. includes nothing but the area 
Jietually under the plough in klialsa land, and that the 
remaining 64,126 ncres of difference may bo put down 
to the cause. 

“The largeness of the figures 121,957 which, after 
this explanation, represent land reserved for grass, sug- 
gests a doubt as to its accuracy, but it is impossible, 
w'ithout delaying this report, to inquire further now. 

♦ A boy of 12 years will eat more than 3 inaunds, but this 
is luude up for by very young infants eating no grain. 

t I*. 82 ; but of Stsitement III. the total only has been 
givt n, and Statement IV. has been re^ranged and compressed. 
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“ And the omission of jagir lands in Statement B. 
n Akola and JtulJaiia iiii^'s the doubt whetlior tlicy 
::in have been ineluded in this statement in other dis- 
ricts. If they have, tlic statistical returns of jogir. 
illages ani nmch more full than, judging from the 
acts stated in paragi’aph ;3 of tliis cliapter, 1 should 
lave supposed them to ht*. 

“ I will not dwell further on llgures, the accuracy 
f wliieli might he in some districts douhtfiil, hut will 
iierely invite the atlenlion of deputy commissioners 
0 the doubt expressed above, and ask them next ye:ir 
o present figures which shall b(‘ Ihoruughly reliahlo 
egarding tlui oeeupied area hd’t umler grass. Infor- 
nation on this point is, I need .scarcely say, of V(‘ry 
rresil import.ance.” 

Aecording tlie Commissioiu'r's Hijvemie lleport for 
ST(i~77, the. following was the extent of land iiinUn* 
nigation, and llu'se are thi? iigures which 1 a(lo[)ted, 



ltic(( Ijaiul 
Acn^s. 

I rriiralud 

La 11(1 Aeivs. 

Total Acros. 

inr.'inti 

' 

l,!t.30 

i:k7.’>0 

l.*,0si; 

k<.la 

.'ins 

20,220 

2(»,T.3l 

:ili('lii»ur - - j 

7.S10 : 

.s,o;};j 

10. Ml 

liildaiia 

2.170 j 

2'',,10t. 

27.0.31 

i'nn 

1,171 j 

,3.0ns 

.3..370 

la^iiii - - - j 

7,200 

t 

s,.3.'j 1 ‘ 

1.3.^l0 

j 

' 21,110 1 

S(i.2ll 

mi.oso 


Irrigation fell oft' in 1877-7S, and it is po.ssibIo that 
Colonel Alexander referred to the returns for that 
y<\Mr ; hut even if so Iiis figure.s do not tally with the 
Chuiimissioner’.s, which are as follows: — 

Aki:a nmler Iukk’.ation in 1S77-78. 


■ — 

Ivicc Land 
Arre.s. 

Irritralt'd 
Larni. | 

Total. 

Amrnoti • • - 

1 

■ 1 1 ,0.M 

1.3,1.31 

1 1,482 

Akola 

- ; 800 

11,2.30 

12,140 

Lllieh|mr 

- : h,n:;n 

1,128 

13,1.3.8 

liiddana 

- ! o,o.>.‘» 

1I..307 ’ 

10,102 

Wini 

- * 2.;i7.3 

1 

2.700 

.3,7011 

Lrisini ... 

. ! 10,1.32 

.S.3S7 

1 S,.3.3y 


j .30.7.31 


S(».2.30 


l)i‘puty <*ommissi(iiu'rs have ht‘en aske.<l to fiirnish 
information regariling tlu* nninlun* of wt'lls in their 
disiii<-ts aiul 1 hope, shortly to reei'ive their reports 
on this point. 


NTA'fKMKNT I. 

'fAHi.K showing the Porui-ATiON, Auka, Caxd BKVK:\ri’» iCe., ol <‘aeh Disriiici' in llu‘ llvi)K,KAnAi> 

AssicNKh Di.^riners. 




♦ 

Ain;\ oK I 

’ 1 

VM* IN' Arin;s. 


f<vNn Rk.vkm 13 


DLsf ricts. 

I’oinilation. 

(’nltiv.'itcd. 

.\ral.’.« 

1 n.ailti. 

\at»‘d. 

r iKuihi- 
rahlc.inclnd- 
inr Land 
takc'i ii|» In 
IvlM Cs. Ac. 

Total. 

j. C n iss 
Aoioniil 
,\ - ^C'-M'd. 

! DfdncliMU 
Cross i on Aiatioiil 
Drmaiid of ' of .l.arhirs, 
l''‘7'» 77. j \'i 11(00! L.v- 
1 nofisrs Ac. 

1 

N.-l 

l)''iiwuid ill 
I87*i 77. 

inra"ti’ 

.3 01. 3.3 L 

1,3' *0,22.3 

201,370 

1 l'.i..30.3 

1.771,1»U. 

Us. 

io.,M,;.:.7 

U.S. 

i.3,i;2.Ui» 

Us. 

2, 17, .311 

Rs. 

13,1 1.008 

kola - 

4.80,0.37 

1,111,781 

70,. 378 

20 Kits 

1,008,510 

17.58.017 

lS,l!*,13:i 

2.70,2 10 

1.3, 10,1 SI 

lllichlMir 

27'.>,'i22 

01'.*, 001 

:as,os8 

r.(;o,7i2 

L.3'.ts.t9l 

!i.lo,.3l,3 

iM8,i:*:» 

1.07,.Ss.3 

7.80,31 1 

;olil:ina 

.300,30'.) 

1,331,871 

211,81!) 

2.3.3,07.3 

1.7! *0,70.3 

10, '*1,0 12 

t*..35.o to 

!, 7 8.02*1 

7,77.020 

Tun 

323,702 

1,101,212 

;us.oso 

t»80.Sfi!» 

2. r.M.TOI 

.'i.!*!'.0.30 

l.•M,.M!) 

70.802 

3,8! *,017 

iMsitu - 

270,373 

1,1; 12, MO 

227.1.33 

i 173,021 


0.80,..30.!I 

5,V7..8.'.!* 

1.21,08!* 

l..3.3,I70 

Total ■ - ' 


7,100,00lt 

l,117.2;tl 

1 

j 2,00 1, 3! *0 

11.21.8.0.7.3 

j o,i;,07.!*i)o 

03 28,53.3 

10.;i,l!t2 

.32,5lv313 


* Tlu'sf iinj tin- Oriisus of isti;, ns inoililM-.l liy Icrriluri.’il rli:iri,f-v.s. 

t liiclinlinii jrurhirs. 

X Jia'liirs Hut lircii assessed. 


STATKMEKV U. 

(iKNKiiAi. STA'i’KMKNr showing the Avkuacu Uuoduck and estimated Local (.Va’scmitioiV, with amount 

avail.ahh* for Kxi’oiiT. 


Di-slrict. 


AvoriiKo 

with Ediltl'i Crains 
in Aeres. 


Jowari, 


ouraoti • 

ikulii - 
‘lliehpur 
tuldaua 
Vnn 
hiiim - 


Total in) 
]>ruvincoi 


Wheat, 


iCrains.i Crains. , 


471, -‘kW 
191V170 

riD.ssG 

200,1 


2,2l.'’i,550l 


ll.'i.sil 

43,010 

i:i7,22l! 

.32.708j 

10:i,(»00| 


•io.s.;j;w 


Othor 


Tofiil ^ 
Av«irH«:r 
Culti- I 
^}|^ed 
with 
lOdibh* I 


A vt’nijre 
Produfc iK.T 
Aero in Lhs. 


I’roduo* of I’acli Crain j Loeal ConMnn|>1 ion in 
in Al.'iunds. j Alrnmus. 


,A\!iil!ihlc for I 
l'J.\eojf. i 


I ! 


.’io.an 
74,'ir.{) 
i7,m 
1 13,740 
.30,880 
ViUOS 


Oll.f.oO 

611,0781 

I 

2iH).473i 

629.345 

j 

.'109,4S0i 

1 

623..'i80j 


162.32113,200,21.3; 




— 


1 







1 lAiod at .S(‘(‘d 




t 



l.3,M:mu(ls' at 12 
V*'!’*’ !rnT llcad MatJiids 
|,.r , Iicr 

i •/ 




J (jwari. 

Wheat. 

Tt»l!il. 1 "2 






: Annum, i Aer»‘. 


0 


6 



1 : 


H 

250 

2.30 

2.071,167 

.302.109 

1 ' 

I16,.s2ij •2..306,r,r.5 9*;, 2 17 

2.002, !'02| .311,198 

19,116 

2.30 

250 

2,4.31,63.3 

2(*7,a87 

2.32,715! 2,l03.2s5! 91,7.32 

2,1!*.3,037 .3!*!*,!*!».8 

II.2.S6 

2.30 

250 

1,016.691 

1.36,106 

1 1.8,29 ll 1,39.3.1 H) 13,571 

l,43.8,i;si, — 

-- ' 

250 

2.30 

1,801, .361 

126,712 

41!Mr.«, 1,8.31,515 91,102 

1,92.3,9 17j 7.3 1,19 ll 

20.940 

2.30 

250 

2.308,110 

102,211, 

]i.3.isr,j i.6i.8.si(*' 7'!. 122' 

1,0!*.3,232 8,30.571' 

29.0r>6 

250 

2.30 

1,. 3.30.101 

622.184 

1 1 

:;K8,5»i7 1,. '182, .86.3' 78, .5.38, 

' ! 1 

l,'Wl,403 779,719 

27,818 

L ■ 

2.30 

250 

1 : ’ ' ! 

lL78lM6r;i.557.3«MVl, 411.75.3, 11.1.38,270, 180,1*32, 

1 ! i 1 ! 

( ~ 
11,619,202.3,172,020 

! 1 

1 116,286| 


llounirkH, 


Chap. I. Qn. 

llruAu. 
Mr. Dunh^ 


Q 3887. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PSOPLE OF INDIA. 


Qn. 3. 
Bbhar. 
fr. Dunlop, 


Bombay. 
\fr. Peile. 


STATEMENT III. 


SrATKMKNT .showiiif^ th(*. PuoGitESS of CULTIVATION during the year 1877-78. 







Details of Column 5. 


Ter-centage of 
column 6 to 
column 4. 

Cla.s.sificutidn of 
Area. 

Area. 

Un- 

cultiintblo 

Area. 

Ralancf or 
Oulturablc 
Area. 

Uncultivated. 

Cultivated. 



1876-77. 1 

1877-78. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1876-77. 

i8rr-7« 

1. 

0, 


4. 

i 

5 


G. 

7 


Iiitcgnd w.istL* villa/^fs ; 
Izara villa;;os - 
.laf.':ir do. - ' 

Dtlu r do. - : 

Ualaniput do. - { 

T.'mjoi i 

ss;,7-ii 

;'.so,r)tr» 

T.'ltl 

541,ir.a 
255,774 
400,077 
115,255 
1,482,104 
2,180 ; 

1 

188,044 j 
1 18,1)20 1 
487,041) ! 
265,288 
7,;)7o,:il)7 
5,261 

177,306 1 
144, .528 ' 
3,788 
36,322 ' 
l,09i»,471 

178,383 

143,1)20 

101,022 

36,077 

1,028,361 

11,438 

05 

467,108 

236,076 

6,180,011 

5,204 

10,250 

325,725 

228,300 

6,342,035 

5,264 

C-0 

05*8 

80-3 

83-8 

100-0 

5-4 

66-8 

86-6 

86-0 

100-0 

(iraiid 'I'otal - 

1 i,2:js,ior. 1 

i 

2,7‘>n/j.rj 1 

S, 101,161 ! 

1 

1,4.52,475 

1,540,503 

0,001,702 

6,01 1,. 580 

81-5 

81-7 


STATEMENT IV. 

Showing Iho A<^uea<je uikUt each kind of C^rop in 1877-78. 


Crain. 


AiTeage. 

Uer-centage. 


1 

Grain. 


Aerengi*. 

Per-centage. 

lvii.vuii' Cuoi*. 





Kaui CiioT' ee?!/. 




Iilci' 

_ 

30,751 

0-48 


J.ae 

- 

65, 1 5.5 

1-01 

.loiir 


2,508.011 

10-15 


Linseed - • - 

- 

216,8‘Jl 

3-35 

Ilajra 

- 

157,57 1 

2 • 4 4 

i 

Kwitle 


58,102 

0-00 

Tur 

- 

00,260 

1 -40 

1 

Wuttana 

* 

21,102 j 

0-33 

lird 

- 

18,000 

0-28 


IVIasur 

- 

28,041 1 

0*45 

Moong 

• . 

4,781 

0-07 


Gudmul 

- 

51 


Colton 

- 

2,078,260 

32-12 


'I'i) 

- 

825 

0-01 

Til 

- 

I 54,553 

2-30 


Coriander 

- 

1,506 

0-02 

'fobaeco - - - 

- 

17,060 

0-26 


Opium 

- 

1,887 

0-03 

Kurbal 

, 

37,416 

0-58 


.Joar ... 

- 

6,768 

0-10 

Indigo - - - 

- 

ISH 

— 






llhadli 

- 

21,070 

0-34 






Mudlo 

- 

6,330 

O-oO 


Gaudkn Pkodcck. 




Kalla 

- 

357 

0-01 






Kulllii 

. 

108 

— 


licmons 

- 

103 



Ilulgay 


l,(t25 

0-02 


Guava.s 

- 

724 

0-0] 

Kajgecra 

- 

34 

— 


Plantains - 

- 

1,000 

0-03 

Kutki - 

- 

61,742 

0-05 


Yams - - - 


211 



Chillies 

_ 

10,483 

0-30 


FK)\vers 

- 

23 

— 

t^avrec 

- 

2,208 

(i • 03 


Vegetables 

• 

1 9,314 

0*14 

Ajwan 

- 

40 

— 


(il rapes 

- 

1 

— 

Castor Seed 

- 

10,400 

0 - 1 6 


Garden produce 

- 

11,576 

0-18 

Kodo 

- 

J ,020 

0-02 






Gallia 

AVafkat - 

- 

74 

40 

:: 


MlSCKLCANKOrS. 




Ground Nut 

Maize - - - 


2,146 

1,630 

2,380 

0-03 

0-03 


Bectel b.aves 

- 

1,622 

0-03 

Turmeric - 

I 

0-04 


Sweet potatoes 

Ginger - - . 

Cummin 

Sngar-eanc 

- 

392 

0-01 

Briujals . - - 

Hemp 

- 

3,401 

13,040 

0-05 

0-22 


- 

9 

10 

4,772 

0*07 

Katii Cuor. 

Wheat 

Gram . - - 


524,454 

162,184 

8-11 

2-51 


.lira 

Alii 


47 

15,042 

0-25 

- 


'fotal cultivation 

- 

6,470,186 

100 


liOMUAY 


The following statistios will bo found hi a tahrhitcd 
form in the* Appoiulix of dio llomlmy Administration 
Reports. They are compilod from the returns kept 
in the villages and talukas. The return of enlturiible 
land is actmrati^ and the others approximate. 

1. Tlie extent of each description, ^.e., irrigated <lry 
crop, v^c. of assi’ssed eultiirablo land in the Govern- 
ment villages of each district, with the cultivated arca 
of the year, and that of the previous year for 
comparisou. 


2. Tiio area on wliich each of the products of eacl 
district was cultivateil in the year of report. 

3. Extent of land under cotton, and quantity o: 
clean cotton realised. 

4. Prices of the products at each place. 

The following statement, compiled from the Admi 
nistration and Jumabandy Reports, shows the cultur 
able area of Government land (figures are not availabh 
for alienated laud), the area in occOpation, and the 
area cropped in a goo<l average year, 1873-74 ; 
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Government Land Cultivation Statement, 1873-74. 


No. 

District. 


Cnltiirable 

Govorninent 

Ae.res. 

Occupied 

Acres. 

Deduct 
Falhiw 
Acres and 
Grass Land. 

Loaves 

Cro|)pcd 

Acres. 

Add twice 
Cropped 
Acre.s. 

'rota! 

Cultivation. 

1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

i . 

s<. • 

1 

Ahmediibad 

. 

I3,24.ns3 

1 .. 

9,51,738 

31,200 

9,17,4 78 

9,929 

9,27,407 

2 

Kaira 

_ 

5,50,737 



3 

Pauch Mahals’*' 

- 

V 7,G0,20n 

55,042 

5,01 ,095 

is.r.-!,-. 

5, '20, 430 

4 

Broach 

- 

4,7r,u>;!s 

4,54,045 

03,202 

3,90,843 

271 

3,91,114 

5 

Snrat 

- 

7,:>1,mi)i> 

0,37,929 

2.12,51s 

4,25,111 

37,723 

4,03,134 

() 

Thana 

- 

l(Vi:»,n2l 

9,77,227 

4,52.291 

5,24,930 

5,3 1 2 

30,2 48 

7 

Kolabti 

- 

4,74,495 

4,72.074 

2,03.170 

2, <‘.9,4 9 8 

7,274 

2,70,772 

8 

Nasik 

- 

20,23,744 

1 5.97,752 

2.1)7,770 

i:sS9,982 

0,03.*) 

13,90,017 

9 

Khdudesh 

- 

34,40,815 

23,03,093 

2,28,838 

2 1 ,34,255 

1,258 

21,35,513 

10 

Ahiiiediiagar 

- 

25, at), 820 

24,48,750 

2,74,050 

21,74,094 



21,74,094 

11 

Poona 

- 

1 9,40, 1 r>5 

1 9,01,21)5 

1,88,721 

17,12,481 

14,342 

17,20,820 

12 

Sholapnr 

- 

i;),52,9ir. 

19,41,033 

l,09,37v) 

17,72,203 

17,72,203 

13 

Siitara 

- 

10,79, 821) 

10,58,080 

2,45,772 

14,12,308 

41,939 

14,54,247 

14 

Kabidgi 

- 

20,74,227 

2O,l2,t)30 ' 

51,151 

19,00,885 

7f)2 

1 9,0 1 ,o;t7 


Pelgauin 

- 

1 1,90,123 

11,13,083 i 

1 1,30,810 i 

9,82,273 

3,002 

9,85.875 

It; 

Dharwar 


10,14,700 

15,23,430 

1 1,40,180 

j 13,70.944 

1,202 

i 13,7 s,2oi; 

17 

Uatnagiri 

- 

9,23,078 

9,9«),ls5 

1 3,301 

j 9,S<;,S21 

14,175 

1 10,00,999 

1 

IH 

Kaiiara 

- 


-- 

1 

1 

1 


Total 

- 

2,42,20,022 

1 2,15,99,597 

i 

1 2t;,07,424 

1 

! 1,89,32.173 

1 

j l,o;;,2o9 

1 1,90,95,382 

i 


^ Soparati* for the PaiuOi Mahals are not available. 

Ib'turns tor Kanara are not prepared. As tlic survey has only hi'en partially introtiiiced, inft)rniation for the whole distriet is 
not available. 


(If tlio aoros sliown as empix'd, 

pi'iiieipiil I’ood uji-tiiMs (K’ciipied llio Idllowiiiui; areas 


Jowari 

Ibijni 

WlieaL 

Kic(5 


Aer<’S. 

();J,37,d49 
38, ()(),{)!() 
12,23,731) 
11,32,8 1 (> 


fhe 


(h>fl«>n oeetipicd 1 7.‘'.7,'‘)2f) ncros. 

The follow iiiir sltileiiKMit, (mhu piled from lli(‘ Iti'veiim' 
(.Commissioner’s Rehiriis, shows llu‘ eo’iiparalive arv'as 
tinder the prlneipal food i^rains as eumpjired with 
eollon, from ISlJO to 187 I : — 


1 , 25 , 61,017 









(’{itton. 

Year. 


Jowtiri. 

IFijri. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

Princiiml 
Fuwil < 1 rains. 

(.’ol Ion Dcpiirt* 
merit’s Fiff'U'cs, 
iiielmliiiK (.'nil i- 

IbnoMum ('ninmis. 
sioncr's FiKiircs. 
sliowitiK (’nitivatinii 








States :iiui A lifnat<!fl 

in (fovcrnineiit 








Lands. 

l.iiml.s only. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acr<*s. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acn-s. 

1800-01 


49,90,002 

32,44,825 

10,07,210 

0,20,804 

99,‘iS,9u7 

10,22,244 

10,02,190 

1801-02 - 

.. 

50,33,1 13 

32,87,121 

10,00,908 

0,52,573 

1,00,33,775 

1 1 ,43,090 

1 1,40,434 

1802-03 - 

- 

5.5,45,852 

25,1 1 ,295 

14,20,500 

7,05,01 1 

1,01,89,324 

12,90,773 

13,))9,484 

1803-04 - 

- 

52,39,527 

32,08,427 

J 3,38,93 1 

7,28,587 

1,05,15,475 

17,82,174 

15,17,321 

1804-05 - 

_ 

54,71 >488 

33,80,708 

11,71,200 

7,38.753 

1,07,02,209 

22,34,300 

15,73,417 

180.5-00 - 

- 

59,70,598 

34,58,587 

12,07,382 

1 7,58,859 1 

1,13,95,120 

10,18,717 

I l,8(i,(»97 

1 800-07 - 


50,55,887 

35,58,030 

1 2,93,385 

: 12,28,518 

1,1 7,35, 82 •; 

19,0 0,508 

1 1,35,183 

1807-08 - 

_ 

57,31,923 

37,39,050 

13,30,890 

11,83,087 

1,19,85,55); 

19,01 ,078 

14,30,735 

1808-09 > 

_ 

59,19,565 

39,01,581 

1 1,30,319 

1 10,78,017 

1,20,90,1 12 

19,17,511 

1 1,30,013 

1809-70 - 

- 

51,38,003 

40,93,079 

9,00,230 

1 1,01,190 

1,19,02,198 

27, 8(1,744 

19,78,71 1 

1870-71 


58,50,389 

38,29.953 

1 1,91,174 

1 1,95,477 

1,20,07,293 

25,21,357 

18,42,731 

1871-72 - 


71,00,951 

29,00,493 

10,24,909 

10,95,510 

1 ,2 1 ,93,923 

19,82,193 

14,40,959 

1872-73 - 

_ 

59,44,992 

44,05,253 

10,47,200 

11,48,138 

1,20,05,019 

21,18,403 

15,87,731 

1873-74 - 

• 

63,37,549 

38,00,910 

12,23,730 

11,32,810 

1 

1,25,01,017 

22,(;0,382 

17,37,529 

Total 

- 

8,00,02,589 

5,01,11,324 

1,04,80,007 

1,33,72,470 

15,99,72,990 

2,00,01,840 

2,00,31,171 

Average 

- 

57,14,470 

35,79,380 

11,77,615 

9,55,170 

1,14,20,042 

19,04,417 

14,73,055 


L 2 


Chap. I. Qm 
Bomiiat 
Mr. Peili 
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^AP.l Qn. 3. 'I following Hutis nro fnrnislicd l)y tho collectors as to tlic inodiiclion per acre and tlio consuniptioii and 

I export of ;;raiii : — 

/ Bombay. 


Mr, Peile, 




Kaira 


Surat 


liruiK^Il 


TIuuia 


Kluuuh's]) 


NuHsick 


Av. r:itr<' AiiifiUut of 
fijud (O-aiiif. )in«liic ( (l 
jjcr Aero. 


inumuls. 

'21 
fiS 
«• 


Wheat 
Riei! • S 
Uajri - 5 
Cj-aii) - M 


I{rli;ral 
uiaiiiitl.s. 
Jtin: - 12 


Wheal . 
R.i<-e ^ - 
.[owari • 
Ihijri - 


Ih'iikcal 
uiiumds. 
Wheat • V 

|{aira - t 

•loNvari * 1' 

Uiee - 10 


SeeiN. 

0 


7t» 

:h; 

2H 

10 


Disposal i)f ('rop. .Vnumnt 
(»r i.iieal <'i)iisutiiptio)i, 
Surplus Kxuortisl, or 
Delieieiicy JiuitorlLMl. 


Dtslriel. 


; Sludapur 


Aveni^re Aiuoiint of 
Food ( J rains protluecil 
I»er Aero, 


Satara 


Dlijirwar 

Colaha 


llajra is hurrly profliusMl. !■ 

Kaira exports >rr»iu and ;j Knladfri 
tohaeeii. 'I’lie yn.*oi)le- eat d 
liajra, jits*, and the coarser .j 
mule’s-. 'riio export of |! 

^.raiii < J'ailv.ay in ■! 

was 21 , “I ! tons. 

Uiei’and i()w:iri are the prin- 
eijtal prodiiels. cfiverini? • 
aliout 21 and IS p<’r rent, i 
r«-.speeli\ely of the eullixa* j 
led area. Tot ton rovers j| 
ahout IT) per Cent. Surat j 
e.xiK)rts suriilns fp’aiii. 

The prineipal fimu prodiiet.s I 
are jowari. wlieat. hajra, i 
and pvdscs. (Hilton oeeu- 
pies if?! l*er rent, of the. 
area. Ihdh eottoii and j 
frrain are expoi lc«l. 

Riee is th(‘ sla]»le |n’o«lne|. 

It is stated that ahoid- 
IS lakhs of niaiinds are [{ UatiiaLdri 
eotisnmed atid 12 lakhs 
«-xportetl. 

The prilieiiad Jo^d produets 
.’irehajja.jow/iri.and wheal. 

Khaiidesh e\[i"rts a sur- 
plus. 

Hajra and w heal ar(' t he prin- 
eipal jM'odm-ts. After a 11 
the wants of the people 
have heen supjdied, a eoii- 
Kidernl.>le<|nanl it> of w heat 
and hajra is availahic for 
ext>orl Ml a I'ooil season. 

Haiva and jowari are llu’ 
principal produets. Sur- 
plus train i-i i-xported 
from Pooua. 


Joxviiri 

Hajra 

Wheat 


Jow’i'iri 

Hajra 


2'.)2lj lbs. 
2isi 


- 2 maunds 
1 111. lU Ih.s.l 


Rice 

Nii^di 


- 2<» maunds 


Dispos.il of Crop, Ainoiint 
of Loenl Omsmiiption, ' 
Surplus Kxportnd, or 
Detiriency Iiniiortod. 


Sliolapur (‘xports grain in 
jivenigo years. 

The nrodiiction is niueh 
greater than the eoTisuinp- 
tioii, and a large residue 
reniaims for export or 
storage. J n ordinary years 
none of the stajile graims 
fjoxvari, hajra, wlmat) is 
f’Vei- imported, thougli rieo 
is lor the higher elasses. 

The whole Tood grain pro- 
duced is consumed in 
Satnra, mid riro i.s im- 
ported from the Concaii, 


Tliere is a yearly surplus of 
jiroduco after supplying 
the consnmi»tion of the 
lycojile. 

Tlie hill crops (warkas) are 
nagli, wari, and liarik, 
which the peo] lie eat. Ral- 
nagiri does not grow 
oiiougli fond for its popula- 
tion. hut deiieiids on im- 
ports from Doinhay liy sea 
ami from the Decenn hy 
land. In 18i;2. a y<;:r of 
si’arcily in the Deccan, the 
jieople of Ralnagiri wt-ro 
reilneod to straits by the. 
rxpiii’lalion of llwir stocks 
to Ihe Deccan licforo llie 
monsoon, 

The chief product is rice, 
tli(‘ Mirnlus of wliicli is 
exported. 


SfNDlI, 


vSixDir. 


Col. Haig, 5. Tlio avcrn;;(' arch iiiidcr cull ival ion Yearly in 
ca(‘li (listrld. is a;{ under: — 


Food Crops. 


Oth.-r 

Products. 


Total 

Acres. 


FronI iiT Ih.slricls - - i 

Sliikni’pnr - - • ' 

llyilcraliiul 

Kun-iicln-u - - 

'I'iuir iiml Pnrknr - * 1 

Ai’I'rs, 

lit 1,(172 

ms.p.'io 

27'1.2'.t;» 

2l(t.s.'j1' 

Acres. 

tt».:^7 

iia.i''! 

i2.i.r,;(f 

7;i,S'2f 

(■.2,.'iS7 

7(>,i,2.)r» 

M f, 

:t..(i,ii7 
3(»:{. 1 11 

Tut:il - - ! 

i,7our.rj 

•ri(i,r.7i 

2.l-K).a2S 

(). The various food crops are grown in the province 
to tho I'ollowiug extent, ami willi the following aver- 

age yield : — 




— 

Acrcn. 

Average 
Yield pi r 
Acre. 

Tnlal 
Prodm e. 

1 . Jofir 

2. Ihijia - - - 

3. Wlu’iit 

4. (Inim - • ’ 

r». Rin' (ih'iSNiul) 

(i, Ihirli'y - • - 

7. Mnng ami Urnd 

l.M(,s251 
.air.,c.2t» 
:3ia.!*77 
2 (l.c.fs 
4Sti,27.’> 
17.(i7S 
p 272 

Mai mis. 

a 

s 

lit 

r> 

s 

a 

(1 

Maunds. 

4(i.r»7.4i;i 

32,ir..0llS 

;u.;ia,77o 

i.2h(ss 

;is,a<i, 2 (io 

l,i5i.U(2 

&.5.«n2 

Total 

1,7(11, 3^.1 j 




7. riu^ ar(*as <riv(‘ii in tin* two pi’ccf'diri”’ pjiraf^raidt,'?. 
are the avera-,i 2 ;e of seveti years eiidin;^^ .lS7t)-77, and 
ai’o lakiMi (Vtiiii the tiiirinal lvev('mi<‘ iSi'ports of* th(‘ 
Coiniuissioiier ill Sind. lain incliiUMl to lliink, liow- 
cver, that they overstate, ai’tiuil eiiltivaliou. 'I’lie 
yield per ttere is \vh;it is ^^I'lU'ndly Jillowi'd to Imj a 
fair av(‘raM;i^ for Sind. If \v(‘ talu* tlie annual con- 
sumption of food ‘grains at t) inauiids per head, the 
reijiiireiiieiils of the population (2,lJ)2,d«h5) are 
I,.‘ll,.‘)4,()l() maunds, which would leave, supposiii;^ 
till’ e.-^litnale of produce under para^rapli (S to he near 
the truth, l.",18,7'')l iiiannda available for export. As 
a fact c\«;ry taluka in the province exports jiroduce, 
and the averatre annual (‘\[)ort I’roiu the proviiiei' of 
"niiu and })iils(‘, considered to he the produce of Sind, 
I 1 JI.S for th(‘ last live yi'iirs been 11,57,807 maunds, 
which leaves 0,58,944 maunds as a resiuTi^ 


j Madras. 

JTfc* Hoard of 
[, JRoveme. 


MADRAS. 


Statistics of acroaMro under tlie .sereral kinds of 
crops are available only for lauds held under ryot wari 
anil iiiam tenures in this presidency. No attempt lias 
been made to collect statistics as regards tho acreage 
of crops in zemindari lauds, us it is impo.ssiblc to pro- 
cure reliable statistical inlormatioii in such tracts in 


the ah.>cncc of any well constituted and trustworthy 
agency suited to the jnirposc. 

'file following .statement sliows tlio average acreage 
under tlie principal kinds of crops in ryotwari and 
iinini lands in each district : — 
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The average has been taken on tlie iir<‘a under crop 
during the four yonrs ending lH7o-7B, which embraces 
two good and two iiidiffer<‘nt agricultural seasons. 

I'he ai(‘a under crop in ryotwari and inani lands 
for the whole presidency amounts to nearly 24| million 
acres, inclusive of second crop cultivation to the extent 
of a little over 2| million acres. Of this area food 
gniins occupy upwards of 20i million acres, green and 
garden cix)])s nearly half a million, oil seeds, tkc. 
Ujjwards of a million, to|)es and orchards lialf a million, 
cotton a million and a half, and indigo and other 
speeijil croj)S a litll(‘ less than half a million. 

For zamindari lands, as already oi^served, no culti- 
valiofi accounts arc. received excepting from a few 
<listrie,ts in winch zamindari cultivation is compara- 
tively unimportant, and recourse must therefore he 
had to a rough (sslimate. 

In StatcnuMit N(;. IV., prepared in connection with 
the (.’ensus of 1871, and printed in the Board’s Pro- 
cc(‘dings, forming an aiinexnrc! to the reply to 
question 10, the zamindari cultivated acreage is 
shown as given hy tlic nduriis furnished by tli(5 
zamindars, but tla‘ statement is not complet(‘, jts tin; 
neejessury purticadars fur tin* large zamiudaris of 
Shivaganga and Ivanniad in the Madura District, 
Vcmkalagiri Zeinindari and Piimiir taluk of Kalahasli 
/(‘inimlai'i in Nelltin*, and I he Jeypore zemindari in 
Vizagapatam an; omille<l. 'rin* entries in the state- 
ment an* not perl\*etly trustworthy, but the ]h)ard 
ladieve- they an; sniliciiaitly correct to form the basis 
of a rough ealciilalion, and no better data ani available. 

Th(‘ following slatcment of zamindari cnltivalion 
lias been framed on the basis of the above statement. 
For disli’icts in which tin* zamindari cultivation has 
bei'ii i'e[)oi led by collectors, tlu'ir lignres haw, been 
ad()|)lc<l, and for th(i others it lias Inam considered 
that fer the purjiose of a rough (•alcnlation the pro- 
portion of eidlivaled to total area may be assumed to 
In* the same as (lie <*onesponding proporlion for the 
remainder of the distriet in which they are situated : — 

CuUh'al 'wn in Zamindfui Tracis, 

Acres. 

(jail jam, exclusive of the 

Malialis - - - 733,000 


Vizagapatam, exclusive of 

Acres. 

Jeypore Zemindari 

- 1,181,000 

Godavari 

- 541,000 

Kistna - - . 

- 534,000 

Nellore. ... 

- 852,000 

Cuddapali - 

. — 

Bcllary (Sundoor) 

- 44,000 

Knrnool (Bangaiiapally) 

- 58,000 

Madras - - - 

... 

Chinglepui - 

- 77,000 

North Arcot 

- 393, (KX) 

South Ai’cot- 

9,000 
. 72,(K)0 

Tanjore - - . 

Tricdii nopoly 

- 159,0(X) 

Madura . - . 

- 964,000 

Tinnev(‘lly - 

- 625,000 

Coimbatore - - - 

- 61,000 

Nilgiris 

— 

Salem - - - - 

- 511,000 

Soutli Cnnara 

- — 

Malaliar - 

3,(K)0 

Total 

6,817,000 


'fho total cultivated area of the presidency under 
crops of all kinds may thus be taken at 31^ million 
acres. 

With regard to the distribution of the difb'n'nt 
crops in tlie zamimlari cultivated area there is us a 
rule absolutely no inrormatioii, but there is no reason 
to .'^ujipose (hat it is very ditlrrent from (hat found to 
exist as regards (iovernment and iiiam lands, distri- 
bution of cn^ps being atfected moro by the climate 
and rainfall than hy the conditions of tenure. nnd(‘r 
which lands are bold. 'I'he following table of the 
<listribntion of food crops in zamindari lands in each 
dl.-^trict has Ih'cii pre})anMl on the supposition that the 
projiortion ol‘ the nereago of (‘ach kind of crop is tin* 
same for zamindari as for ryotwai’i and inain lands 
which, being situated in tin* same distriet, are in- 
llmaiecd by the same* elimate and rainfall and as a 
eonscquciico by the same methods of cultivation ; — 


I'Nnu) (Jkai.ns ou Coks (’roi’s (Zrmim) \R[ Lands). 


Uistricls. 


Uic'. 




VaroKU 

ur 

Ariculu. 







Onoi’roi) 

SucotuI 

<'ro|> 

Irriirutod. 

I'n- 

Cliolurn. 1 

Rairi. 

Ouinboo. 

or 

Teiiuy. 

Sumai. 

rol.scs. 

Mi.s('nlla- 

neons. 

Total, 



irrih'Mtod. 

i 

1 








(aiiij:ini 

;U1,oiii) 

‘j'^.OOO 

70,000 

2,000 

120,000 



10,000 


2,0()0 

.5.5,000 

5,000 

f4«,000 

Vi7:nr!ii»Mt}Uii 




I's.ooo 

10.000 

'.1:1.000 

r.t.ooo 

2:5-.l,ooo 

t'.OOO 

2'<,0(i0 

•Kl.OOO 

IS, 000 

S2.5,000 



1,01)0 

r.n.iKHi 

12.000 

10,(I(H) 

2,000 

5,(8 10 

.5,00!) 

.5,000 

.51,000 

i:?.0()0 

'i2i;.ooo 

Kisliia 

.''lUHlII 

;; 1,000 

nn.ooo 

.'i.ooo 

:;:},( 100 

Jls.ooo 

Ill, 000 

-- 

71,000 

'12.000 

41K.00() 

A’t'llon' 

ITo.uod 

f;,uoo 

0.000 

2.‘':),uoo 

2 '.*, (too 

('..'J.OOO 

•l■!^0([0 

s.ooo 


.50,000 

S2.000 

7-15, 000 

(-mldoiuih - 



- 



■— 

— 

~ 


- 

— 


Ufllarv 

1,0(10 


• 

l.'.OOO 

1,000 


.”.,(100 

— 

'),(l(M) 

(*..0(10 

1,0(10 

;i(;,ooo 

JuiriKHil - 

1,(I0U 



21,000 

1,000 

■1,0(0 

.'•.,000 

'.(,000 


1,000 

1,000 

•17,000 

lUailriis 

1 




— 

— 

-- 

— 


1 

— 

— 


•IlMIOO 

0.000 

1 (‘> 000 

I.'HIU 

.'■|.it(10 

c.ooo 

2,000 


1 

1 1,000 


60,000 

N«iiil» Arool 

lo<.ooo 

•12,000 

;i,oo'i 

i 12.000 

.5).( (lO 

,•‘•5,0(10 

.52,000 


{.(100 

j 2 l.ooo 

2,0(10 

;i.in,(ioo 

South Arcol 

*j:.ooo 


- 


1,000 

2,0(10 

2,000 


— 



7,000 

'rimjoiv 

I'^.OOO 

- 

7,000 

l.)r00 

2,000 

21.000 

10,000 

-- 


j 

1.00.1 

r)({,(H)0 

Trichiuopol.v 

11,000 

t.(iilO 

2 000 

2o,(»oo 

1 ',0(KI 

21.0(K) 

21.(100 

— 

•1,000 

: nw 

(i.'.mX) 

— 

1 os, 000 

.M:u(ur!i 

l.Hl.OOO 

20.000 

z..noo 

102,000 

lOiMHHi 

S7.000 

j llli.OOO 

O.IKM) 

102.(M)0 

17.000 J 

s.5^1.000 

'rimicvolly - 

iiKooo 

2,000 

— 

•••S 000 

27 000 

12,000 

2:5:i.uoii 

1. 000 

(:.5,IKM) 

2 1,000 

11,000 

' 407,000 

(\>iml>;itoro 


— 


27.000 

:;,ooo 

— 

! l.s.ooo 

1,000 

5.000 

! -MIIIO 

— 

5S.000 

i\ liftin'. 


. - 





i 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Siili-ui 

:>o,o()() 

7,000 

5,000 

2.5,0(HI 

127.000 

:a,o0o 

i iis.ooo 

5.000 

2;j,ooo 

S2,((00 

4,000 

■157,000 

Soiilh ('aiijira 


— • 

•— 




! 

— 


.... 

— 

— 

Mjiliihur 

2,000 

— 





1 

_ 



— 

2 .m 

'rulnl 

i.r,i,'',,ooo 

j 125.000 

212,000 

S02,()!>0 

1 an (m 

1 

j .HiJO.UOO 

• IHV.l.OOO 

(kI.OUO 

i 

2-17,000 

•l‘.)(),000 

107,000 

r>.5o:i,oiio 


it is ulmo.st needless to remark that no very great accuracy is claimed for the above estimates. 
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The total area under food grains in the presidency in all kinds of lands may then be estimated as follows : 


Districts. 


Gnniam 
Vi/diKapatani 
Godavari - 
Kistna 
Ni-lloro 

(^tdtlapah 
Hollary 
Kuriiuol 
ISliulras 
(’liiiiKU'put 
Nortli .Arcot - 
Soiilli A root 
Tanjttri' 
Trifliinopoly 
Miuliira 
Tiiiia'Vfll.v - 
(’oindmtorc - 
JS'ilKiri.s 
SaliMH - 
S(»iith Canara 
Malabar 


Kooi> OR Grain Crops. Ryotwaui, Txam. ano Zk.minpaui Lani: 


Total 


First 

th'op 

Irrit<att'd. 


Acres. 

f»W,000 

RHO.fKHl 

SSt.lKH) 

127.(*00 

108,011(1 

10.000 

80‘2.()00 
JRl'i.OOO 
821,0(10 
sO.’i.ooo 
180,000 
'iori.ooo 
21 (>,000 
71,000 

117.000 

200.000 

8y‘i.ooo 

8,802,000 


Rico. 


Second 

Cro]) 

Irrigated 


Acre.s. 

41.000 

8,000 

1,000 

11.000 

27.000 

;w,ooo 

Vi.ooo 

56.000 

122.000 

51.000 

45.000 

niMKK) 

50.000 

80.000 

10,000 

20,000 
170, (MMI 
110.000 

883,000 





Cholum. 

iTiffjitud. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

12U,(KK) 

8.(MHI 

•2().(MM) 

21,()(M) 

l5k()(H1 

i 117,(100 

irjrt.uoo (ua.uuo 

1 t.(KK) 

CKMKK) 

4, (MMI 

K57.0(M) 

r>.(M)(i 

1,172, (KM) 

P.UiMi 

«S(5,()(>(J 


51,000 ; 
0,(K>I) 

40.000 
(jO.OOO 

18.000 ‘ 
0,000 

l.OOO i 

20.000 I 
110.00(1 
81,00(1 


fM»(i(i 
85,000 
2:1,000 
15 , 0 (M 1 
17 ( 5,000 
888.000 i 
110,0(10 
( 580 , 00(1 I 

100,0(10 j 


Uiigi. 

Variigu 

or 

(]!iunhoo. 

Korn 111 
or 

Sauiai. 

Ful.ses. 

Misccll.-c 


Aricalu, 


IVua.v. 

MCOUS. 1 

1 

! 

1 Acre.s. 

Acres. 

Acix‘s. 

Aert's. 

Acres, 

Acre.s. 1 


iyi),(KKi 

— 

lO.ooo 

— 

8.(MK) 

S7,(M»0 1 

S.OOO 

lOi.OOO 

21,o(NI 

2 . 57,000 

10.000 

.81, (MM) 

51. (MM) 1 

2o.((00 

28, (MM) 

5.0(MI 

1 t.OOO 

1 1.000 

1 MK)0 

1 1.8,000 { 

8.5,(Km) 

25.000 

1(’.(>,0(M) 

187.000 

(5:i.()ii() 

;)r.2.o(»o ' 

21 1,000 

«(5.0(M) 

1 1.8 .(HK» 

111.000 

18,000 

— 

ICl.OOO 1 

isil.o'to 

, 180.000 

.88.000 

.87o.(Km) 

107.000 

, 81,000 

1S.5,0H) 

20.1 M)0 

111,(MM) 

!.*{.( 10(1 

22(5.000 


(5S*.I,0(M) 

.501,000 

( ;(),()()() 

22,000 

ir;,(i(M> ; 

1 07 .0(H) 1 

8:>‘.).ooo 


1 . 5 . 5.000 1 

.52.000 

' 11,000 

55.(MM'» 

1 17.000 ’ 

1 

' 

5.000 

2.000 ; 

1 l7,OiH) 

100.(M)() 

1 1 t'.l,(HM) 

i 1,000 

11.000 

(5!).()I)() 

.5,001) 1 

15(5.000 

T.*7,(MU) 1 22MMtO 

! _ 

)5.00t) 

! 2V.(I(M) 

.8.000 i 

:iS.(MM) 

1 in.ooi) 

. 57.000 

1 — 

- 

1 .81.1)!))) 

1 11. (MK) ' 

12:i.(MM) 

1*' 1.000 

IS5.()((() 

, I.OOO 

8.5, OOi) 

.s 1,000 


1 21 Mmm) 

17(5,000 

228.000 

i 18,0(10 

200.000 

1 in. 001) 

1 :'.t,()oo 

8.H,(MI0 

7 (.(MM) 

|i;5.(M)() 

1 2,00(1 

221.000 

110, ((()() 

1 17.000 

1 282,000 

S.OOO 

71 * 2 , 0((() 

n.ooo 

101,000 

2 : 10,000 

O.IMM) 

! 4,000 

- 


1 . 8.000 

(5.000 

12.000 

{ 500.000 

12 : 1.000 

1(’.4,(HH) 

20.0(M3 

‘.‘O.OOO 

:52i',oo)) 

10,000 

4,000 


— 

— 

, 

18.000 

l.OOO 

8.000 


— 

— 

' 


.5.000 

j 2 . 2 : 12.000 

1,. 588,000 

.8.S.5i),(K)() 

(n7,iHM) 

^ i,i:>(),ooo 

2,(5.5(>,()(M) 

707.000 


Total. 


Acres. 
1 , 028 , 0 (M 1 
01 1.00(1 
1,1 so, (Mid 
2,(t77,ooo 

l.OSO.OtlO 
1 . 5 ( 1 ( 5.000 
2 .!t 2 1.000 
1.7 01, (.MMI 

( 5 ( 10.000 
O.MI.OIIO 
1 . 051 . 00(1 
1 . 80 . 8,000 
1,001.000 
1 . 72 . 5,000 
1 . 870 . (MMI 
2 ,l'.i: 5 . 00 (l 
: 55 ,(mhi 
1 , 8 (M 1 ,(M 1(1 
ri:;t.(MMi 
50:1,000 


Hoard lmv(j cxpcrionciol voiy (liOiculty 

in (Endeavouring to arrive at an ostiiiiate of the ordi- 
nary avcrag(^ yield per aero of the ditfereiit kinds of 
cro})8. \\'ith sueh an almost infiiiih* variety of soils 
distrihutf'd in dilTcivnt proportions tlirctughout the 
dilferent districts, the assLiniptioii of any g(*iieral average 
for the wlnile presidency may k.'ad to very fallacious 
re.sults uiile.ss tin.' rate assumed is l)a.sed on an c\- 
l(‘iisiv(* s(‘ricH of ohservations of cacli class of land 
in etieh district for a large number of seasons. For 
the distriids recently siUthsl by tin* R(*venue Settle- 
ment DepartiiK'ni, however, an atl(*rnpt was miuh* to 
aseerlaiii the yield of dilferent classes of land by 
actual exjicrirneiits. In some cases the experiments 
extended over a large number of years, mid the 


result.s wen* acei'jiti'd in making the .‘<eltl(‘ment as 
allbrding a sullieiently true index to the aveinge yield. 
Jii other cas(‘s wlu're tin* (‘xperimeiils had not hecii 
spread over a sullieiently long pi iiod for the elimina- 
tion of variations arising from ordinary lliietnations 
of sea.soii, a rati* was assumed by tin* settling ollieers 
on a joint eonsidi'iul ion of tin* exjKnimeiilal result.-^ 
and the, known eirc.iimstaiiees ot* the tract dealt with. 
For districts not s(‘t th'd lli(*re is no inforimition, and 
th(* only guidi* is tlu3 estimates fnrnishcil by (be local 
ollicer.s on g(‘nera.l l(.)cal in(|uiry. 'fhe following slale- 
ment shows the aviTage yield us esiimaled liy the 
Settlement Depart ni(*nt, for the s(*ttled dislricits, and 
by the eulleetors for tlnj others : — 


Districts. 


(five 


(iiin.jam 

Godnvurl 

Kisltia 

N.'Iloro - - - 

Knriiool 

euddripnli (srvea 
taluks). 

Oliimrlrfuit 
South A root (Cliilam- 
hnnini). 

Salotu . - - 

Coiinhntoro 
taluks). 
Trichiuopoly 
Timu'volly 
Vi/jiirapatam 
Denary 
North Arcot 
Tanioro 
Miulurji— 

0(»1 hector • 
Suh.Coll(?ctor 
Nilgiris 

South Caunra 
Malabar 


Foo7» (Diainb. 


Padily. 

Cholum. 

llngi. 

Vamgu 

or 

Ariculu. 

Ci(inl)0(>, 

One Crop 
Irrigated. 

Fn irri- 
gated. 

Ll)s. 

Jd).S. 

I.b.s. 

Mis, 

Lh.s. 

ld).S. 

1..841 

— 


70s 

— 


1.088 

1,5*25 

l.PJl 

1,718 

— 

1,101 

2.015 

000 

002 

— 

0(50 

.5(52 

1,(515 


4.50 

— 

7.80 

120 

2,100 


.5.51 

— 



2.107 



5.51 

(557 



1.210 


_ 

1-71 

810 

— 

l.soo 


1,018 

022 

1,48.5 

021 

1,S.8.8 

-- 

0.80 

015 


S02 

1,7.50 

— 

.521 

! 40(5 

— 

17J) 

1.078 

_ 

COO 

K.'U 

1.20 s 

(5.8S 

1,781 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2,0)0 

— 

— 

000 

— 

•MM) 

(rice) IKK) 

— 

820 

r>(K) 



2:y) 

2,500 

— 

(5(M) 

800 

— 

700 

1.4M) 

007 

(;;io 

501 

(>72 

,501 

(rice) 1,980 


1,170 

1,170 

1 "" 

1.170 

82^1 

— 

574 

7(53 

48(1 

.828 



857 

— 

— 

— 

(rice) 1,008 

(rid?) 472 

— 

— 

— 



1.000 



— 

1 ’ 

— 


The rates given as averages by the' Settlemerlt 
Department have been arrived at on a careful (cal- 
culation of the proportions of tlie land of dilferent 
classes of soils under cultivation in each district. 
Taking all the tracts settled by the W(ivenue Settle- 
ment Department as a whole, and taking into a.(XJouiit 
also till*, acreage of eiich kind of crop, the average 
yield per acre conies out as follows : 


Koralu 



Misccl- 

Inucou.s. 

or 

Teimy. 

.Sauiai. 

ruis(‘s. 

T,hs. 

IJ)S. 

T.hs. 

libs. 

i. 5 :i* 

.881 

- 

1 '* 

-■ 

128 

:ji)o 


:’.()i)| 

- 





1500 ): 


— 

— 

1 ( 5.5 


— 


('..50 

381 ) 

;{ 5 s 

.500 

- 

001 

0.50 




1 , 100 ’, 


— 

— 

IdlH. 

Ariga 

- 

- 

- TiOO 

Fnirrigatfd |)a(l(ly 

- 

Jloirogi'aiii 

- 

- () 0 () 


Ih'Uiarks. 


" llorsi* ^^nou. 


1 Avi".!!. 


X Horse griiiii. 


and 

wheat. 


Paddy 

Lbs. 

- 1,(121 

Cholum 

- (366 

Kargi - - - 

- 770 

Korra 

- 400 

Cnmbu 

- 630 

Varaim 

. 960 


The portion of the presidency in whicii seltlemen 
operations have been eoniplcted or are in progres: 
c(impri.s<? a .siitficiontly larg(* ext(.*nt of eonritry tc 
represent fairly the varying c/niditions of the ditlcrem 
parts of the prcsideiiey with th (3 exei‘pti()n of the iwi 
W(5St C’oast Districts. 

^Ir. Henson, the acting suporiiil(*ndent of (*ovt‘rii- 
inent Farms, in a ineinorandum on this (|uestioii sub- 
mitted to Mr. Ballard, estimates the aviTage out-tun 
at— 


Ciur.I. (J 

Madua 

The Boat 
licvenM 
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LlP.I. Qx. 8 . Ter acre. 

MilPRAfl. *"^‘‘** 

I ViMy .... 1,008 

%€ Hoard of Uriirri^^jilLHl — 

nevenur, Ccn^nls - - - 61(3 

I'ulsrs 118 


AltliDU^Oi this (‘stimat(^ is haacnl on u conshh “ration 
ol‘ Scltlcniciit l\<*j)()rts jin«l oUht ohscTvations in c*on- 
with tin* ilistrict ot‘ ( 'hin;»li!}>ut, in whicli 
jij^riiMillural (conditions an^ in many ways singularly 
()iirahl(‘, Air. Roli(.*rtson, lh(‘ supici intcn(h‘nt of* 
the ( loviirnmicnt Farms, considers oven Air. Henson’s 
estiinaf(‘s to ho too high. 1 lo bases this opinion on 
a stateiiunit of* produce liirnished by tin; Collect(n* of 
(oiinbatorc foi Fasli 1284, in whieli the rales of* out- 
turn !U '(3 all Unv(‘r than those given by Mr. Henson, 
(*\c(cpt as regards ])addy, and he is of opinion that the 
( 'oiinbatore. Distriel may b(‘ taki'ii as fairly rej»resent- 
ing the average agrieaillural (“ondllions ot* the entire 
jn’iisidtwiey. In support of Ibis statement he gives 
the following table : — 

— — I ('loimbtitoro. 


I’Dpuliitifiii |)» r squiiro niilo - - ‘237‘It 

.... - ts-ii 

iVvsons per honw' - ... pss 

Jiu iilciu’f, {»r bind n.'Vuimr, jm.t bend Its. 1 ♦» 8 
(if tb(‘ pu])ul.'di<iru 
Aswssiiu'ul' p<'r ncni- 

\V(‘t - - - 7 T) 0 

Dry „ Olt. a 

l’('r-<M'MtJiir(* to Oanl cpltiviitirm of 
Hi’C’i urnb r— 

(’i>r(.*nl.s .... yys'.i 

I’lllsCM ... . Mpo 

Oil soods . • . - a‘ U 

linliL'o ..... 

( '(it loll, oIIkm* spcciul crops • -1 H*K1 

(JunU'U crops - - “ *1 

Th(‘ stateiiK'iit of the otil-lnrn of produce furnished 
by th(‘ ( 'olle.etor of Coimbjttore is evidently ])ascd on 
the rough estimates of tahsildars, and in itself is not 
entitled to any sp(‘cial weight, Indejicndently of 
this, the Hoard doubt wla'lher (.’oiinbat(.)n3 can lx* 
I’eganh'd jis fairly representing, for the purpose in 
<pn‘stion, tli«3 av(‘ragc agricidlural condition of tine 
])residenev. 'i'b<^ tw(» most imporlaiit considerations 
wliich alb’ct the ont-tiirii of prcMluee arc the rain- 
fall and the rniturti of the, soil, and in both tli(.*sc 
respects C'oimbatorc is Inlow lln^ average of the 
presidency. Air. Wedderburn, the late collector of 
('oiinbaton', wlio ^\as intimately acijuaintt'd with the 
district, writes: “1 bav(‘ not seen any exct^ptional 
soils in ibis district, llioimb F have biam over every 
taluk of it, and iny impression of it after seym 
years, is that it is siiigidurly uufavoure(l; rainfall 
scanty and ill-dislribtiled ; raging winds blow Im’ 
half the year; a full crop dependmit on rainfall is, 
I am convinced, the e.xccption, atid half or (piarter 
tb(3 average.” 

Keferring to Mr. Robertson’s tubh*, it seems to the 
Hoard that the proportions of ar(*a tinder cereals, &c. 
do not provi* anything with respect to the out-turn, 
and tlie density of population is inllneneed by a variety 
of causes. The old assessments were not tixed 
tbrongbout the presidency on a uniform principle, 
lint (‘ven snp|M)siug tliem to be a. tcvleral ,y good guide 
to the comparative yield of land> in dilb rent districts, 
the fact that nearly the whole of the cultivation 
(l)(i per cent.) is unirrigated in the ('oiinbatore Bis- 
tri<4, and that the average imiiTigjited rain for 
Coimbatore is h'ss than the average lale for (be whole 
presidency by ni'arly IS jier cent, wimld seem to 
point to a conclusion somewhat, dilfeient from that 
drawn hy Mr. Robiu’tson, who, Jioweve.r, has not failed 
10 point {‘) the fact of the irrigated assessment being 
above the average as a reason for considering the yichl 
of paddy to be exceptionally high. It is also note- 
worthy that tin* projiortion of poor ryots in the 
C’oimbatori* District is considerably above the avei'age 
of the pn'sideney, the number of registered puttadars 
]>aying less than 10 rupees assessment being 71 per 
cent, in that ilistrict against 64 per cent, for the 
presidency generally. The averugo assessment of a 


Whole 

Prcsidi.'ticy. 


2'2»)-2 

in-o 

riMi2 

Rs. 1 ({ S 


1 b 0 
1 1 0 


70*28 
'.e(ir> 
r**r4 
I *10 
(;*ii 
1*8U 


holding in Coimbatore District is also low, being 
rnp(‘cs 11-0-10 against rupees 15-10-11 for the 
jiresideney, notwithstanding the fact that nearly half 
the pnttas in Coi.mbatorc are joint puttas. 

As already remarked, the Board are sensible thaj^ 
unl(‘s.s extensive observations are conducted for a 
long series of years all ovm’ the j)resiilency, there 
must be iikm-c or less of uncertainty in all calculations of 
out-turn of j)roduce ; but they consider that the out-turn 
on which the assessment imposed by the Revenue 
Settlement are based must, in the present state of 
knowledge, be accepted fur the districts concerned as 
tin* nearest approximation to the truth. 

I liming to the estimates furnishial hy collectors for 
districts not settled, the Hoard con.sid(^r that, though 
they are entitled to much less weight than tin? settle- 
ment out-turn, they may generally be accepted for 
present })urposcs. T\ur faitt that tlu‘y ditfer widely is 
no argunuint for their reji'ction, as the settlement 
averages show that the out-turns of ditlereiit districts 
vary within wiih* limits as specilied below ; — 

Highest. Lowest. 


‘2,11)7 

Cliingk'piit 

1,210 

Faddy 

(kiddapali 

1,121 

NL‘ll(.)rc 

4.'i0 

(Tiuluia 

Godavari 

1,74.1 

( 'liin^lcpwt 

474 

Ragi 

Do. 

1,UI4 

Ncllorii 

420 

Cuinlni 

Do. 


In a l‘ew instances, lunvever, the eolh'ctors esti- 
mates seem obviously to reipiire correction. 

I hi* out-turn (‘.stimated by the ('olleetor of Viza- 
ga[)atarn (2,400 lbs. l‘or paddy) has reli'reneo to a 
“good ’’crop; hut jis it is an avcrjigt* out-turn that 
is reipiired, lh(^ Hoard considi'i* that it will be better 
to adopt the general settlement aviTage. 

In lh(‘ ease ol' d'aiijore, on the other hand, the col- 
haiur’s estimate of the out-turn of paddy, viz. , 1,440 Ihs. 
an acr(‘, is (‘vidently too low, as it is less tlian the 
gi'ueral averag(3 obt aim'd from the. settlement returns. 
'I'he selling price of land in this district is high ; the 
harvests are generally plentiful owing to the almost 
luwer-failing irrigation tliat is obtained, and to the 
b'rtilising alluvial matter brought down by the rivitrs. 
'I'here is thus eviay n'ason to belioNc that tin; out- 
turn cannot he less than in (bidavari, viz., 1,038 lbs., 
and Ibis rate will therefore l)e taken as applicable (o 
'ranjore. 

Tlie average- ont-Oirn of paddy given by the (Collec- 
tor of North iVreot, viz., 2,500 lbs., appears high ; but 
Hie exi»eriments made by Air. Rutidall, tlie depnlv 
direct(»r of Ri.*venue Settlement, in three taluks (if 
this di>lriet gavi* still higher results, viz., 2,603 Ihs., 
and ihe collector’s (‘stimate may tlicrctcrc* be taken to 
n'pre.sent the av(‘rage for lli(> district. Air. Rundall 
attributes the comparalivcdy large yield to the superior 
mode of eultivaliou ])ursued in North A root, the land 
being then* invariably imnnircil. For Aladnra the 
nit(M)f yield— .1,030 lbs. of rice or 2,000 lbs. of paddy, 
1,170 lbs. of ehoinm, ragi, and ciimbu — are very high 
and dilfer very materially from the sub-eolh'etor’s 
estimates, wliieh are given as 820 lbs. for jiaddy, 574 lbs. 
for cholnm, 763 lbs. for ragi, and 328 ll)s. for eumbu. 
Tin? Hoard would adopt the general settlement average 
out-turn in the* ease of this district. For Alalabar the 
niti* t)f yield is the hnvest but the district is 

a hilly one, and the annual rainfall is snffi(‘ienlly 
Iieavy to permit of rice crojis being grown on much 
jmorer land than that usually alloted to rice cul- 
tivation idsewhere. As will bo seen hereafter, the 
estimate based on the out-turn reported from Canara 
go( s to show that tlie district does not support its own 
]H>]mlation — a result lor which the Hoard was not 
prepared. The collector’s figures, how^ever, are not 
low, and the error is probably in the statement of the 
area under crop, the district never having been sur- 
voy(‘d. 

The gross out-turn of food grain in caeli district is 
shown in ihe following statement, the calculation of 
the out-turn being based on the rates given by the 
Settlement Dejmrtment and by collectors, with the 
modifications above noted. Whim lor a particular 
grain the out-turn was not given by collectors, tho 
general settlement average for that grain has been 
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taken. Tlio yield of the sooond c'rop is fissiimod to be 
one half Uiat of the first. For paddy the <'(|iiivaleiit 
In rice lias lunai 1ak(‘ii at two-thinls : — 


(binjam 

Tons. 

- ;36‘J,(H)() 

V'izaga})ataTn 

- o:jS,()t)() 

(Jodavari 

- (iO 1,000 

Kistna 

- V.Ki.dOO 

Nellorc 

- 4S!),(I()() 

Cmhltip.ah 

- ;577,IX)() 

Bcllavy - - - 

- 79<i,000 

Kurnool ... 

- 4.)2,()(M) 

Chinglejuit - 

- ] 99,000 

Nor til Areot 

- 440, OtM) 

South Areot - 

- .7()«,0()0 

'I'aiijorti - - , 

- 09«,(MX) 

Trichinopoly 

- ;5(j8,000 

xMadura - . - 

- .7r>4,0(K) 

'rinnevelly 

- I44,0(X) 

Coimbatore 

- .■.0.S,0(K) 

Nilgiris 

7,000 

Sfdem - - - 

- 017,000 

South ( ■auara 

- l();!,0(K) 

Maltihar 

- 17.'), 000 

Total 

- 8,897,000 


Tlie, next ])oint to be eonsid(‘red is tin* quantity of 
i^rain consunied in each district. (Jraiii ^jfcnerally is 
(•oiisnuh'd (I ) ti)r seed and (2) for food. 'l'lic(‘stiinate.s 
()l eolh'ctors :md of the Director of Revenue Setlle- 


ment Department of the (|nuntity of seed reipiired for 
sowini; an acre of land with paddy is as follows : — 


1 >isl riels. 

qMijjiitity of I’inMy 
See, Is re(|iiire(l for 

— 

an a ere ol’ Laud, 

(hmjam - - 

Lb. 

92 

Vi/!tg!tpatam - - . 

- 71 

(Iodji\;iii - - 

- 11 

Kistn.’i - - - . 

- 108 

Xt'llure - - . . 

02 

(‘uddapjih 

.’)S 

Ihdlary - - . . 

l.-)0 

Kurnool - - - - 

- 17 

Chingieput - - 


North Areot - - - 

- i;;o 

South .'\reot --- 

()5 

'I'anjore - - _ . 

- 120 

'rrichiiiopoly - - - 

(id 

Madura. - 

7d 

Tiunevelly ... 

- i;;s 

Coiinhatore 

dd 

Nilgiris - - - . 

. 

Stdelil - - - . 

- 07 

St)uth Caiiara - 

- 81 

Maltihar - - - - 

- Md 

Tottd 

- i,o;n 

Avi'rtigii 

Sti 


Statkmen'I’ .showing the qu.anlity required for ,Seei» in e.aeh Distjjut of the M adras lh;Ksnu;\ov. 






qniintil V of 



1 




.S(.‘(‘d ri'quired 

Kiel- or ricaucd 
(train for ih,. 


(bianlity of 
Sf.'il n i|uircd 

1 



Tut 111 Acremre, 

u holt? Acreiiirc. 

Area uiiiti'i* 

Tntalcf j 

Districts. 



fur an Aero 

wciLdit in Kiel' 


l«>r Dry • 'id- 



under Paddy. 


tsiKcn e(|unl to 

Dry (b-aius. 

20 Ihs. for ail 
Acre. 

(.Juls. t and 6. j 



in Paddv. 

O’ds of t he 





wciirbl. ill 


' 





Piiiltlv. 



i 

1. 



.0. 

b 


6. 


* • 



... _ 







Acres. 

14 IS. 

'PoiiiS. 

Acres. 

'IVms. 

Tons. 

Oanjaiii 

- 

7,07,000 

P2 

20,000 

.•1,16.000 

;i,o()(> 

2.3,000 

Vi/agapafain 

- 

4,00,000 

71 

P,000 

.5.14,u»»0 

1,01)0 

1 :{,ooo 

Oedavery 


.s, IP, 000 

41 

10,000 

3,70,000 

3,000 

13,000 

Kistna 


4,24,000 

lo.s 

14,000 

16, .53.000 

14.00!) 

2S.OOO 

Nellorc - 


4, Op, 000 

62 

7,000 

12,77.000 

1 1 .000 

IS, 000 

(bublaiiali 

- 

i,;)<s,ooo 

58 

.0,000 

13,48,000 

12,000 

1 5,000 

IVellary 

_ 

1,40,000 

i:»o 

6,000 

27,7.5,00!) 

2.5,000 

.31 ,0()t) 

Kurnool - 

. 

()7,UDO 


1,000 

I6,P4,ooo 

1 .5,000 

1 r»,!)!IO 

Ohinglepnt 

- i 

4,«s,otM) 

a ~i 

8,000 

! l,.'; 2 ,ooo 

1 ,000 

! p,000 

N. Areot 

- ! 

4,;) .0,000 

LOO 

1 17,000 

1 5,17,000 

5,001) 

22,00!) 

S. Areot 

1 

4,18,001) 

(;.4 

! p,ooo 1 

i 6,3:1,000 ! 

.5,000 

I4,!I00 

'fanjorc 

- 

l(),or),oot) 

1 126 

;i8,ooo 

2,P 7,000 i 

3,000 

41,000 

Trii’hinopoly 

- 

2,16,000 

65 

4,000 

7,85,000 ; 

7,o()0 

1 1,000 

Madura 

- 

a, .00, 000 


7,000 

1 3, P .5,000 1 

12,001) 

IP, 000 

Tinncvelly 

t^iimbatorc 

- 

2,46,00tl 

1 .08 

10,000 

11,33,000 

10,000 

20,000 

_ 

1)1,000 

5.i 

2,000 

21,02,000 

IP, 000 

21,001.) 

Nil|(iris 

- 

— 

— 

— 

:J5,ooo 


SaUnn 

- 

1 ,6.0,000 

67 

4,000 

16,37,0«)0 

14,00!) 

18,000 

Canani - 

- 

4,86,000 

81 

12,000 

' 4.''',000 

— 

1 2,000 

Malabar 

- 

5,8."»,()00 

145 

2.5,000 

1 8,000 


2.5,0«)0 

'fotal 


7.P,7r>,ooo 

1,6.01 

j Avera<a*86 

1 

2,06,000 

! 1 86, 6P,ou() 

i 

1 j 

1 ,63,000 

3,6'.),OOI) : 




'J'h(* fi'Uircs in 

col. I ji:v 

’ ids of CO 1.2 
111 u It i [I icd 
by col. .A 
rc(liicc«l to 

ti.'IJS. 


Q8387. 


M 


CiiAr.I. q 

Madrai 

The litHU 
lievemL 
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V' ' 

VfJMr.L Qn. 3. 

/kit JSoard of 
^ , 'Revenue, 


For dry j^niins llio (jiuinfity m[uir(‘(l varies from 
6 lbs. to 21 l!)s. pci’ aciv. 'J’lic Hoard coiisidiM’ Hint the 
qmiuiity may l)c taken at !2() 1I)S. per acre t'or nil ;;rniiis, 
and this will leave an aiuplc innr;rin for wastage, &e. 
^riic (pia'iiity |■c([lJlrell in cacli district lor seed will lie 
ns follows : — 


(Jan jam . - - 


Toll*;. 

23, ()()() 

\'i/agapatam 

- 

13,000 

(JodjiNari - - - 

- 

1.3,000 

Kislna ... 

- 

28,000 

Nellon* - - - 

- 

1\0(K) 

(hnhiapah - - - 

- 

J.'i,000 

Hellary 

- 

31,000 

Kurnool - - - - 

- 

1 (),()( )0 

(diinglepnt 

- 

0,000 

Nonb Areot 

- 

22, ()()() 

Sont.li Areot 

- 

14,000 

Taiijore 

- 

11,000 

Tri<*hinopoly 

- 

11, (KH) 

Madura 

- 

10,(K)0 

I’inm.'volly 

- 

20,000 

(k)imbnton‘ - - - 

- 

21,000 

Nilgiris - - . 

- 


Sa.lem - . - 

- 

IS, ()()() 

South Canar.a 

- 

12.000 

!Malal)ai‘ - . - 

- 

2.>,()()0 

1\)tal 

- 

3f;<),0()o 


'fo nve(*rtaiii tlie fo(/(l eon>nnij)lioii llie <‘.liniated 
av('rag».‘ <piaiil.i(y consumed by an indi\ idual p. / diem 
lias lieen multiplied by lli(‘ t<i(al popul::l Ie;i. 'I'lie 
colleetors ol' all tli-triels ’,v»'re a.slo-d io eep.u’l tin' 
average (pumlity ol' gridii consumed by mlnlu abovt* 
lli >ears (»!' age and jnvimiles below 12 yi'ars, and 
the estimalcs furnished by them an* sliown in the 
i'ollowing table ; — 


STATKMnN'i’ showing the (pnudity of Fdod con.-umed 


DiMifieN. 


(iniijMiii 
\ IZMl'.'lp.'ltMKl 

(aMl:i.vnri 

Kistna 

('iiililiipnli 

J{.-ll:iry 
Kunmiil 
Miidr.'is 
(Miinu:I(‘pat 
iNortli Arcol 

Sjath An'»)t 


Tnajoro 
'Prifliiriopoly 
M Mil lira 
'riMMcvrlly 

Cniniliatom - 

\ilu:ifis 

Salt'iM 

Suutli (ttumra 
Multiliar - 


by « 

■acli Individual p<'r 

I )iem. 



UmK- A diiK. 


AiliiK. 

(till. 


Ll). 

Ml. 

J.t). 

Ml. 

* 

'J, to U’J 

1 (o 1 1 

J tO‘.».‘ 

1 toll 



1 



. 


3 


i 


i to i 

■> 

r. 

i to 1 

- 1 ij 

■I 'i 

•i 

j 

11 

H 

1 

to 

i M 

J 

i: 

1 1 

U ! 
Ti i 

Ilic- 1 ! ' 


j; 

Iliro i 

' IllCO H 


( 'um1)u L’ l 

t’unilm 1.', 

(tiniibii 'Ji 1 

('unil)M 

■j 

ICnri 

lt:u'i t; 


tvnyi 1 

( 

eiuilum .’i-I. 

C'holuml’l 

1 rliolum.’tt 

(Jlioluin 1 


n 

i 

1' 1 

if 


n 

li 

1 


'1 


2 

1 


li 

1 

ii 

.1 


Oto:3 

Mo l" ' 

iMo-i 

: to 1 ‘ 


1 to 

i to ? ' 

1 to .H 

iioi 


H 

J 

i-i 

•1 

' 

r.s:i 


l’S.> 

•1)3 


The Sanitary ( Commissioner, wl o was at t ho same 
time nskc<l for information on tin* subject, states: 
“ In regard to calculations regarding average grrdn 
consumption, it, may bo assumed that two-Hiirdsj of rl-e 
jieojde ivipiiro a full average ialio?,, u ;d of i ic. 
remaining (me-lhird, half will require a Imlfr.'ti. n 
and the other lialf a <juarlcr. 

** These are rougli caleiilatioiis but foundeil on the 
relative ag(‘a and the numhei* above and below 10 years 
of age, and of the latter taking a separate account of 
those from 0 to o. 

“ Assuming, theix'fore, that 2 i ounces of cereal grain 
represents the average eonsumplioii of an adult^ the 
following quantities will be required for the daily 
sustenance of a population of 1 00 persons — 


Lb. of Grain. 


66 a<Inll.s (above 10 years) 

- 99 

17 eliildren (from 5 to 10 years) 

- 12-75 

17 inlaiit.s (froiii 0 to 5 years) 

- 6-37 


118-2 


It would be sjibt to .nllow a margin on links calcu- 
lation, and to reckon that each 100 of the poptilalion 
reepdro frtnn 120 to I2d lbs. of grain per diem, say 1| lbs, 
]K*r li(‘nd all round. It is by no moans intended that 
tlie j>eoj)l(* reslricit themselves to the eonsumption as 
al)ove ealcMilatcd, but jail i‘Xp(‘ri<‘nee .shows that 
21 ouuc('s (»f millet witli meat, <lhul, vegetables, .salt, 
and condiments is siillicieiit to pnwent excessive bodily 
wa.Nte under the moderate exertion involved in jail 
lahoiir. 

“ The <lome.slie consmnption of grain is no doubt, 
indmmeed by iilnindance or scarcity.’* 

It will be observed tliatthe eonsumption of grain by 
an adult is estimated by all colleetors, exci‘pt that of 
Kiiriiool, at either Ihs. or more than that ((iiantity. 
(h‘nerally, food eonsumpiijm would seem to be much 
greater in the northmn than in tiie southern distriets 
as might ])(‘i ha[)S be exju'cted, fi om the diHerenco in 
pbysiqm*. Mr, Crole, the collector of Kurnool, 
iiowever, slates that an allowance of 1 11). of grain for 
an adult and ll». lor a, juvenile Is ample. The Hoard 
v 'll not ;il tempt u> n'concilo the dillerimt statimients 
:i.s (pK'stion will donIilh‘ss he tnlly eonsidiu'ed by 
the Iwindne ( 'ommis.sion in all its lu'ariiigs in eonmic- 
lion with the ol* wages to 1)(‘ allowed for famiiK! 
labour. For tin* pnrj)os(‘ r)f the ealeiilation of tlie 
total eoiisnmplioti of g-r;dn in each <li‘>lrict tin*, .Hoard 
havi; adopted Dr, (.'oiadsh’s estimate, snpjjorbMl as it is 
by the majority of th(‘ colleetoi-s. (‘aleidated at; the 
rate, of 1 J ll)s. per individual, tin' total consumption of 
corn in each disti’iet will be as follows : — 


(Jan jam 


Tons, 

- 283,000 

\’i/figapt(tiim 

- 

- 376,000 

(Jod.Mvarl 

- 

- 321,000 

Kistna 

- 

- 206,000 

Nelloi’i* 

. 

- 280,000 

(kiihlapali 

- 

- 275, 000 

Hellttry 

. 

- 340,000 

Kurnool 

_ 

- 195, ()()() 

iMadras 

- 

- S 1,000 

Chingh'put, 

- 

- 191,000 

Noi'tii Areot 

- 

- 4 10, 000 

Son ill Areot 

- 

- 357,000 

'I’anjon' 

- 

- 402, 000 

’rnchin()[)oly - 

- 

- 214,000 

Madurti 

- 

- 4(;2,()0() 

Tinneveliy 

- 

- 345,000 

C’oimbalore - 

- 

- 359,000 

Nilgiris 

- 

10,000 

Salmn 

- 

- 401, ()()() 

Sontb Ckanara - 

- 

- 187,000 

. ialabar 

- 

. 460,000 


Total 

- B,278,IX)0 


Dciiucting from tin* total out-turn the cpiantity 
consmmd as fooil, and that expended as seed, the 
dclie.ieney which must be made up by importation or 
tin* exei'ss available iur (*xport is arrived at. The 
following taide gives tJie information. A column is 
added to .show the actual (*xport.s and imports by sea 
for a typical year, viz., 1875-76. No information is 
available in regard to the t'xports by land • 
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Qu.mtity of 
Kood (.rain 



Distrifls. 

availalilc for 

Imports hv 

Exports l)y 
Sea ill 

I'ixport or 1)(!- 

.Sim in 


llciriicy to 1)0 
luado up hy 

1S7: 70. 

1S75-70. 


Import. 




Tons. 

Tous. 

Tous. 

I. (bin jam 

d;i.ouo 

— 

IS.UUU 

*2. VizaRiipatani 

— r)i.(.)uu 

.1.01(0 

l.OUO 

(Jodavari 

2(51.000 

I.IMIO 

.*50.000 

KisI.riJi 

t32.u()il 

I.OOO 

20,0<HI 

r». Net lorn ... - 

211.00(1 

2,000 

;i,((uo 

r». (biddapali 

H7.000 



7. Itollary - - . 

i2r..o()o 



S. Kurnool - ■ 

nil .000 

— 

— 

9. Mtulras . . - - 

—Hi.oo;) 

v’.,o.>o 

7.000 

1(1. l;hiM^rI^■l)U(, 

-- l.OUO 


— 

II. Norlli Arcot ... 

s.ooo 


— 

I'i. South Arcot 

137.000 ! 

2.000 

1(5.000 

13. Tanjoro 

11. Trichi nopoly 

213.000 

113.000 

(),00<l 

S.3.U00 

IT). Madura 

S3,00(l 

(5,001 ) 

1.000 

1(1. Tinucvclly - 

71), 000 

'.1.000 

l.ooo 

17. (’oiuilmtoit? 

12 s,ot)o 



IS. \ilKiria 

3.000 


— 

111. .Sfihun .... 

22 .s,ooo 


— 

‘>0. South Oannr.'i 

—3(1.000 

3.000 

‘20.000 

Ul. Malabar - • . . 

- 310.000 

(17,000 

O.(NK) 

Total 

‘2,2.')0,000 

1 M.ooo 

227,000 


A(;(*or(ljiif^ to tlio jibovc* cnlculalion, tli(' nvcTaix(5 
surplus jpisintity ol* is about 3(» por coiit. of tho 

(piaiitity ooiisiiin(‘(l as f()(^l and as s(*(‘d. Air. Hoiisoii 
laakos out that tho ^jniin ])rni]uood is bandy sidliciiuit 
to IVimI the populalioii. Tliis can hardly Imj the case, 
us rocoiit fuiniia; (‘xperience bus shown tliut, notwith- 
slMudin^' tbivo sucoossivi* bad s(',asons, (hero w'crc* 
(.'onsiderablo stocks in th(* conn fry, on wliich (ho 
]M)pula(ion, (o a ^rcat oxfont subsisted, the (pianfity 
of import(‘d <rrain ])('}irin«i; but a small ]»roportion (o 
th«‘ (piuntity napiircjl by the po|)uhition Tor Tood. 

'J'lio Iloai'il juust, however, Ik i‘e lueiifion (hat (luy 
<lo not ])reseut (la? uhovt^ es(imn((‘s wi(!i any very 
^reat (:on(i(|ei!C(‘, rc'sfiuL'' as ihev do (o a ;irea( e.xfent 
upon liypothetieal data, a.nd si'eine; dial a slii^lil. (‘rror 
in any one pardcailar may vidate, (he whol(‘ result and 
show an expoilinjj; district as unable to support its 
jiopiiladon, and rice versa. 'Takint!:, lor iiisfanee, (la* 
^U‘('at rie(*-<^rowin^ district of 'ranjore, il‘ (he collectors 


estimate of averap^e, out-turn be ado[tted and tin* 
assunaal rat(M»r eousumpdon juu’ individual per diem 
bo increascil by ever so small a (piandly, say 4 ozs., 
the surplus trrnin (d* (he district will disappear, and 
iho amount iirodmaal will Ik* barely suilicu’ent to 
luuiniain the, population. The consum])tioti of grain 
in the country doubtless ri^cs ami falls with abundant 
harvests or the revei'se. 

Metlunl of vofleriiiiti these statist ivs and the amount 
of relianee to he placed upon them . — hbr ryotwari 
and inam hind.s inroniiadon reganling <*ultivarion is 
eollee((‘d l)y the villag‘(‘ aeeounlants, aiai it mav bi* 
consith'red fairly reliable. Krom /emindaris (h(^ 
greatest dilliculty is experieneed in g<‘(ting any stalis- 
dcal information, as the otlici* of villap* eurnain or 
ae(!ountaiit is not properly inaintaim**!, and eoIh*et»)i-s 
are powerless tf> }>uni>li die recusant curiianis or to 
SCI* (hat the ollico is held by qualified men, jui isdie- 
tion in regard to these matters being vi'stc'd in (he civil 
courts. The Hoard have recommended legislation with 
a vii‘w to placing zemindari curnanis under the 
authority of collectors, and the pi’oposal is und(‘r the 
consideration of < Jovernment. It will be simply im- 
jiossible to get any agrieidtural statistics at all worth 
having unless this is done. 

As to out-turn of produce; in the cultivated area, no 
reliable information can be, ol>tain(;d unless a largi; 
and expensive <‘slablishment is enli'rtained to <‘heek 
carefully and intelligi'utl}^ any (*s(iinat(‘S that may Im‘ 
givc'U by the village aceounlanis. It is an indisputable 
tact that the jireseiit taluk establishments an* ov4‘r- 
worked and unable to eo|)e with the existing work, 
and it woiihl Im* <‘\(remely nndesirabh* to impo>e upon 
them any addilii>nal duties, 'riii* Hoard have; suianitted 
propdsals tor strengtlnning tin; (alidc e^lablishm(*nts 
with a view to remlering them mort* ellieieut ; but 
(lovernmeiit. wlnh* admitting the iieee'isitv of doing 
something, ha\a‘ been obliged to [»o,^lpone tin; con- 
sideration of the ipiestion (br tinaneial reasons, 'This 
(piestion <d’ eolleeting slali.-tical iid’ormation wa.s dealt 
with in Hoard’s Proceedings, dated loth Mareli 1S7G, 
No. 739. 


IIAJPIITANA. 


Alwar . — ('apt. Lair , — AVith referema? to statisties 
ro(juir(‘(l sliowing flu; average area in each <listriefc 
under cultivation yearly, Major Powlelt, in liis (lazet- 
tevr of Ahrai\ t?ives, at page l.SS, the following state- 
ment as to t he amount of land eullivated ; hut it relers 
to oidy liscal villages, which compriso about tivc-sixths 
of the state : — 


Totai. (U i/ri vatki). 

Cultu- 

rahlc. 

Unciil- 

liirablc. 

Km* ill 
Kiscjil 
Villairv.'s. 


1 rri . 
Katcd. 

llnirri- 

Kahsl. 

T(it!d. 

1 

Total. 

! 

3h5.27!» i 

1.O2G.300 

1 

i,;it2,.‘iss 

•2r>2,(;i2 

1 

1 7 1(5.3 H 

S2.K)l 

2.117.07S 


N.U. -Tlu'sf IIkuH's avu ( s < h ; imswer 1) iiml siiouUl he ron- 

v<.'rU‘d into uiTt?s at Tj biKlais = ‘i aiTes. 


The same work gives some more information 
demanded in this (piestion ; and below is given an 
extract from page 87 : — 

“Tlio following figures show approximately tlu^ 
^’(dative proportions of the areas covered liy tJm crops 
'dn<3lly grown : — 

Hajra - 
Harley - 
»To<ir 
(iram - 
Cotton 
ladian-corri 
Wheat 
J^arsu - 

Miscellaneous - 

“ lu this computation the double-cropped land has 
been counted twice, in order that the crops for one 
whole year might be taken into account. 

JiM^d under ^ligfu>can6 was about 2,000 acres, 

a 'V, S'siL\ Vv 


that under tobacco about l,2(M), and tlie ojiiiim only 
about 4o(). Hut, as tlie survey was made jireparutory 
to nssessmeiil, tin; ]»eoph* had uo doubt devo(t‘d a 
•smaller area than usiiul to thesi* valuable eroj)s. 

“'FIk* averagi; yiidd of l>ajra land ( niiirrigaled) 
varies from 2^ to 12t maiimls the a^ n*, aeeording to 
•soil. Usually, several pulses aie. grown w’itli tin; 
bajni, ami make aliout a third of the above (*stimate, 
thougii sometimes, owing to tbc eharaeter of the 
season, the yield of pulse greatly exe(‘(;ds that of hajra 
grown with it. Inig;i1ed barley lias hei'u (‘sfimstiMl 
at I'roin 10 to 3o maiimls tin* higlia ; grmn (unin igated) 
at 10 to 30 mauiids; cotton (irrigated) at 3;’ to 
12^ mauiids (iueluding seed).” 

From a rough calculation as to I hi* jii'oduei* of (In; 
land and llu* requirements of the pojinljifion, .sowing 
operations inelnded, it would apjiear that the eon- 
snmptioii of food gniins in this .stale would bt* at 
20*02 ])er lieud ]>er diem about; •l(),3t),l79 maiimls per 
annum ; ami that tin* yield being soim* o0,7o,()04, there 
would r<*maiii about 4,39,42.5 for exportatiou, ’Fhe 
books of the Customs Depjirtimmt give the following 
results ; — 


Y(sir. 

! 

I'J.\)K»rt. I 

1 

Iiuiiort. 

Kxci‘ss<)f 
Exijorl over 
liu]iort. 

1S71 

MdN. 

' 2,-7.2:>S 

Md«. 

()7.'J(57 j 

Mils. 

1, .10, 201 

1H74 

i 0,70,302 

7(5,12.3 

s,o:5,K7'j 

1875 

3,ii9,0(5S 

1,55,1.32 

2,1.3,03(5 

187fl - • - 

j 3,8.';,.381 

j 1,2.3,073 

2,62,311 


The average excess of food grain exported over 
imported during these four years was therefore 
8,82,354 maunds. 


*331 of tin* whole cultivated area. 

•119 

•089 

•071 

•009 

•023 „ . „ 

•021 

•007 „ „ 

*276 of the whole cultivated area, 
chiefly pulse.s. 


Chap. I. Qi 

AIaduas 

The Board 
Revenue 


Rajputan. 
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CONDITION or THE COUNTIIY AND I’EOPLlii OE INDIA* 


Q». 3. nimlptir.—hhitl.- ( '<>/. y^rMuZ/y.—TIio tnerngo mva 
L cultivation in tln‘ entire stntc of DiioJpur is 

lA^pifTANA. 262,509 acres. Of fijis 23ljf27 acres are under /hoc/ 
rnyM-, of wliicli 2i),:i00 a<*res two crops a year. 


average umuiiut ju’oi 

lueed per acre is : — 

Of whe.'it - 

- 

2.) iiinuiids. 

Of harley 

- 

30 „ 

Of gram 

- 

12 ,, 

Of hajra 

- 

10 „ 

Of jo;ii* 

- 

10 „ 

Ofiii'd 

- 

> j> 

Of mote 

- 

10 „ 

t )f ai har 

- 

‘“a »> 


Tlic total coiisiimptioii ol’ the states is per anniini 
alMMit. 1,727,500 iiiauiMls, siiid a siir[)lus of alioiit 
I»o01,S()(i niauiids, <‘hietly o\' wli<*at, barley, and <^raiii, 
nMiiaiiis foi’ export. 

Tlic mor(! valujil>Ii; cruj)S ar(‘. generally iiiiiite<l to the 


fields close to the village site, to which also generally 
the wcfins of iirigatiou are confined, and on which the 
manure pro(!iirahio in the village can more readily be 
ina<le available. 

Tlie superior kinds of crops, such as wheat, joar, 
etc., &c., and certain of the good miscellaneous crops, 
occuj)y oidy 33 p<'r cent, of the cultivation, whereas 
the inferior grains, bajra, mote, bejhra, gram, and 
luirley (both of which last in onlinary years are 
de<*idedly inf'eritu ), cover 67 per cent. 

I'lio ])roportion of kharif to rabi crops are 66^ per 
cent, of the foriiKT to 33i p(u* emit, of the latter on the 
total c!nltivat(‘d area. 

'riiose statistics an* the result of repeated and 
careful in([uiri(‘S made by nu* previous to the late 
scarcity ; they have been fnrtlier contn)Iled by the 
information collected during tin? land settlement opera- 
tions lately going on in the .state. 


Kolah , — }ftijor /hnrhtt . — 1 havi^ no statistics of 
cultivjition of any state* but Kotah. Ihit I befafve that 
iJooudee ami the (hty ]airgana of Tonk hav(; litih; 
good cult iii'jiblc waste. (HIht j)argan:is (d’ Tonk and 
Kolah have, owing to inisni}niag(‘nient, much waste 
now which was oiico cnltivalc.d. 

In (‘olonel 'iVal’s time Kotah was go\i*nu'd l>y the 
ablest ministi r in Kajputami ; and Colonel Tod s;iys 
llien* \\i\s then littl(‘ eullurahle w'asle. Now tlu‘re 
are at least IoO,Ot)(I acres; but it is being fast broken 
lip. d'alving three \ illuges situated in dilh'rent par- 
ganas, I (in<l that of 10, 400 cultivated bighas, 9,01 !2 
were under l*oo<l ci'ojis, or Sir 5 per cent. 

The avei’age yield pei* aen? of the chief hiod crops, 
nauK'ly, wheat (miirrigated harley is little grown), 
gi am, and joiir, aie said to nvi'rage on land well but 
recently broken up from 4 lo IS mauud.-^, S to lo 
maiimls, and 5 lo 9 inauiids respectively. Jhit 
!i0 years of iucessaiit cultivation will rednet,* this 
capacity of prmluctiou 40 per cent. In goo«l w'ell- 
land the yit4d is 3o nuiunds in lli<* year. The irri- 


IffiarfjiHr. — ifir. S/u iorr. — 'Ida*. ar(;a under cultiva- 
tioiiamounts to l,692,S92 bighas, but there jirc no data 
to <listiiigni>h food i*ro[>s from others. An estimate will, 
howi'N'er, he hayardeil ; if two laklis of lughas lx* .as- 
signed to cotlini, indig»i, siigar-<‘au(*. carrots, Ac., Ac., 
the remaining area, 1,492,(S’92, )vould h<* imdiT cultiva- 
tion of food erojis. Six maiinds is perhaps the average 


gated food crop is generally barley or makka, followed 
by wli(‘at. The Jimount of grain cxporti'd from Kotah 
averaged during the last two year.s 13,700 tons, 
'riiis was cliielly wheat and gram. 

drain is nevi‘r, I believe, [imported into Tlaraoti, 
wJiieh is a gri’.at grain-supplying tiaet. Colonel Tod 
ree.ords that “ in Sainbat 1860 (A.D. 1804), during 
the .Mahratta War, when Ilolakr was in the llhartpur 
State, and pri'datory armies were moving in every 
<liree,tion, and when iiimine and war conjoined to 
desolatt* th<; country, Kolah fed the wlioli^ [lopulation 
of Kaj'wara, Jiml supi)licd all these roving hordes. In 
that season grain being Its. 55 the • niauiii ’ (12 maiinds 
of 7olhs. each), he (the mini.ster mentioned below) 
sold to the (*norm()Us amount of one cron* of rupees, 
or a million stiTling.” 

This grain was stored in pits situated in high and 
dry [daces. At present the llritish eantomni'iit of 
N<‘<‘niaeh is depemhmt on Kotah for mueh of the 
grain that it consnrnes; and Hoondee exports to 
Deolee, Nusseerabad, and A j mere. 


out-tiirn of each l)igha ; at this rate llio total out-tmn 
of th(; state Avonld approximately be 8,9o7,3o2 mauiids, 
and taking 6 maiinds and 30 seers as the amount of 
eonsnmplion by eaeli individual, tlm total eonsumj>tion 
of the state, wliicli has a [lopulatioii of 7 lakhs, would 
he 4,72o,0()0 mauuds. Jt i.s impossible to give even 
an 1 ‘stimate of the eorii consumed by the cattle. 


Ckntrai. 

India. 

Hr. Winyale. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Hlu)a:il 

Kutlaiii 

Munpiir iVr^^unnali 


'foUil Area 
eiiUivati-il. 


Acres. 

l,.>70,i)0e 


i’S4,.'iyo 


lJn4er F(x *l 
tJi-ai' \ 


Aere.s. 

i,4ia,uou 

or 

O'' 

I). i‘ '\i ». 

• iir» 


Avornge 
I’nxlure per 
..Vere. 


ALumils 

3 


'fotal 

Produce. 


Maunds. 

4,239,000 


768,000 


IS, 824 
in 1877. 


Coiisiimptioii. 


AvailaMi; for 
E.xport. 


Muunds. , 

1.8.55.000 
or 

7-16ths. 

1.042.000 


19,787 
at 1 lb. per 
head. 


Maiinds. 

2,384,000 

or 

9-lCtbs. 

Doheit 

274,000, Hupplc- 
inented from 
hilly tracts. 


N.Tl. — In Ihighelkhiiiid — Wheat per acre (i to 7 iiiauuds. 

IuhIoo „ 7 „ 8 ,, 

nice ,, G ,, 7 ,, 
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HYDERABAD. 


The following statement token from the Adminis- 
tration Report prepared in the Revenue ^linister’s 
oifice, will show the area under cultivation in each 
district in the year 1284 Fasli, (A.l). 1874) distinguish- 
ing food crops from others : — 


District. 


Land 

und(M* 

Food 

Crops. 

Land 

under 

oilier 

Crops. 

Total. 

-iP 

o 1 5. § 

O iH 

c: . 5 

o3 

0. 

1. 


IL 

3. 

.. 

5. 







— 

IMnyduk 

humr 


Acres. 

127.tlS.S 

Acres. 

9,828 

Acres. 

137,510 

02*9 

7-1 


1U),4P? 

51.018 

200.101 

73-00 

20* iU 

Yelfruinlul 


371,OMt 

(12,372 

<1,33.150 

.85-0 

11*1 

Sirimr-Tandur 


128,1 SO 

53.821 

182.001 

7(1 'I 

20*0 

Khunmium - 


370.328 

51, too 

130,818 

88-01 

11*00 

Nuljfuiida 


373,771 

100,5(15 

■171.330 

7S-S 

21*2 

NHKiir-Kurmil 



55,(1 K> 

321.280 

.82*0 

171 

Total Tolingjum 

- 

1 1,705,131 

387,710 

, 2,182,871 

82*2 j 

[" 17 ^ 

Auruaaabad - 


1.305,70.", 

110,202 

1.122,087 i 

01 -H 

1 8*2 



1,212,351 

255,111 

1 , 107.102 

82 -0 

j 17*1 

iNirhhaiii 


1 81 .5.1(51 

101,122 

1 .00(1,583 

.80-0 

1 10*1 



30(5,800 

7(1.100 

382,000 

80-1 

1 10*9 

Naiidfiir 


! r,H..275 

200,S!>() 

811,171 

0C5 

1 35 -.5 

NaldniK 


.38!»,.3K5 

111,881, 

.501,230 

77*2 

22*8 

(nillaiiTii 


1 332.080 

53,8(1(1 

3.80,7.8(5 

.80*1 

13-0 

Shor;u>ar 


1 132,(103 

1:}(I,S.8P 

! .503.102 

70*8 

23*2 



' 500,2.83 

200.380 

! 700,000 

71-1 

*2.5 ■ 9 

laiiKsugur 


1 7(»!M1(.5I' 

107.220 j 

S70,S.8t 

8(1-9 1 

io-i 

'rolal Mjiliralwari 

n,r,05'),258 1 

1,012,015 1 

8,281,303 

80*0 j 

1 10*1 

Grand Total 

- 

s.idW02 1 

1,9<»9.7S5 |10,.P11,177 

80-9 

j 10*1 


.{verarje tunouni of food tjr a ms produced per acre, 
— -To this (jucstion no satisfactory categoricnl answer 
can given. Tlu're arc no nif'ans of defining 
precisely tlio ditlcrent (jualitics of land in various 
tiduks, tin' amount of out-turn in each for any series 
of years, tlie variations of the seasons, rainfall, its 
distribution, «fce. From 20 years (‘\p(‘rienc{5 acquired 
during my employment in the Revenut' Department 
under the Britisli (’Tovernment, J can safely state that 
it is very dihicult to iorrn any very exact estimate of 
out-turn. 

For the last three y(‘ars T, as well as most of tlie 
talukdars, have been very carefully comlucting 
inquiries ill His Highness the Nizam’s dominions; 
hut still it cannot bt? said that the result has been such 
as may be fully relied on. 

I'he explanation of this want of success will be 
found ill the fact that there are only three uietliods of 


acquiring inforin.ntioii on the subject, and tliat each of 
them is wliolly or partially dtdcclive. The tirst and 
the most geru'rally adopted nu'thod is to get the 
required inforiiiatioii from I lie cultivators theinsclvtvs ; 
but they, wlicn questioned on the subject, avoid giving 
.any reliable informalit)n on the supposition that any 
incn'jiso, real or snj>j)osed, in tin* out-tnrn would leml 
to a corresponding cnhancimiciit in tin' revenue du(‘S. 
Any eonchisiou drawn tVom tludr stateimuits would 
certainly tlicrcfore he fallacious and nccossai ily incor- 
rect, nor would tlu'y ovimi furnish a basis i’or atiy 
estimate of the minimum out-tnrn. ’riie second 
method is to c'ompare the statement of the cnllivatons 
Avith the saiikars hooks, Ibr in most ensrs the culti- 
vators mak(^ over to the saukars tlu^ J)I(m1ucc of tlu'ir 
tields. This method though much ladter than the 
former, is subject, to two great (*rrors. lu the tirst 
place the tiiuount of produci^ consunuMl by the culti- 
vator himself or given t(» the lahom<*rs cmployeih or the 
portion rcservi-d for seed, is not entered in the saukars 
hooks, and in tlitt second plae(‘, thi‘ snnkar himself is 
unreasonably afraid to give the correct account, and 
generally ho avoids doing so. The tliird and the most 
accurate method is to weigh llu' [irodiice of the li(‘ld 
.as soon as it is reaped. Ibii in this, as in the pre- 
ceding cases, so inany contingencies ]ia,V(' to h(‘ allowed 
for, sncli as the quality rd* the laial, the nature of tlie 
st'asoii, tlie. ({iiantity ol’ manure applied, and the dif- 
ferent methods of agricnltnro (‘iiqiloycd, that thoiigli 
the ])roduc(‘ of the tiidds snl)j(‘cte<I to tljis mod(' of 
iiupiiry may he accurately di'liTinincd for um; season, 
an estimate deduced lIuMcfroin for a whole talnka, 
district, or province will not h(‘ correcl, 

I Iiave ina<hMnany (‘xperinimits by this third method 
hut always discovf'red vast discrcpaneics in the results. 

I hav(' se(‘u liehls of tln^ ht*st description which, owing 
to idleness on the part, of tlu* cultivators, liave ])ro- 
duced a less quantity of grjiin than that of the j>oorest 
kind of land which had bccai nadl manured, or which 
owing to t(*mporary causes lu’oduccd a splendid cro]) 
OIK* year and a miseraldc oiu* the jiext. Not to spc'ak 
of a wh()l(‘. province, tin*, determination of tin', amount 
of the produce per acre of a laluka, therefore, apjH‘ars 
to me to he a matter in which disappointment is 
generally the result. 

However, tlni n'sulls of tin' sjn'cial iiK|uiri<‘s, eon- 
duete<l by iiK' and by the lalnkdars on this snhjt.jct, 
are embodied in the following tables : — - 


Result of Inxh iuiks conducted by Tauukdaiis. 





1 

1 Average I’roducu 

Di.strict. 

Taluka. 

Iu(iuiriiig OfiiccrV 

1 .Name. 

, Kind of Cri)})K. ! ( lass of Soil. 

jM r Acre in 
Mannils of 



i 1 

1 

40 Seers (Sect- 
equal to so 'rol.Ls). 



TKLTNGANA. 


Mayduk 


ludur 


Kallabgnr 

Mr. Jla.ssaii bln 

Yellow joar 

- 

Jst class 


Abdulla, 1st Taluk- 



211(1 


- 


da r. 

White jo, dr 


IM 

•> ^ 

- 




- 

2nd 


- 



White - 

- 

1st 

,, 

- 



„ 

- 

2n(l 

V 

- 



Paddy abi - 

- 

ist 


- 



' ■ 


2iid 

1) 

- 



j» ** 

- 

;inl 


- 



Paddy tabi 

- 

Isl. 


- 





2 lid 

„ 

- 




- 

;;rd 

,, 

- 

Baswad'ii - 

Monlvi NsizirAhmiid, 

Siivan 

- 

Jst. 

»> 


Sudder Tulukdar. 


- 

2 lid 

)> 

- 



Kodru 

- 

l8t 


- 




- 

211(1 


- 



Paddy abi 

- 

1st 

„ - 

- 




- 

2nd 

0 

- 




- 

3rd 

Jl 

- 



White jodr 

- 

1st 

’> 

- 





2rid 

J» 

- 



Paddy tabi 

- 

l8t 

'J 

- 



J) " “ 

- 

2n(l 

}J 





- 

3rd 


- 


8 

5 


« 

S 

G 

ti5 

48 

ay 

ail 

G.* 

48 

1) 

7 

i:j 

11 

.')4 

43 

32 

13 

11 

7") 

G4 

.5,') 


ClIAl*. I. I 

IIVDBRA 

Moultne Jl 
All, 


11 IT 
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CONDITION or THE OOLTNTllT AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


L^Qn. 3. 
nUBAD. 
ieMahdi 

Hi. 



! 


1 




Average 1 ’reduce 

Dibtrict. 

1 'I'll Ink a. 

liKjuiring OlficiF.s 
Nauu*. 

i Kind of Crops. 


Clas.s of Soil. 

per Aere in 
Maunds of 



i 




40 iSeers (8eer 




j 




equal to SO Tolas) 

Indiir 

Vcllarcddy Pi t - 

i 

Alonlvi Kazir Ahmud 

Kodru 


iHt class 

17 


1 



- 

‘2iid 

ft " ” 

14 




»* * - - 

- 

ttrd 


10 




White joar 

- 

1st 

>> • “ 

9 




o “ “ 

- 

2nd 


7 





- 

M 


r, 




l*ad<ly abi 

- 

1st 

„ - 

44 





- 

2nd 

„ - - 





M “ - 

- 

3rd 

»> - 

20 




Paddy tabi - 

- 

1 Kt 

ji - - 

70 





- 

2nd 

„ - 

52 




»» ‘ - 

■ 

3nl 

O - - 

35 

Kiiinnaiiu - 

Wnrrunaul 

iMr. Swaini Kao, 

Yellow joar 

_ 

1st 

_ 

0 



Sadder 'I'alukdur. 

White ,, 

- 



13 




(train - - 

- 



4 




'Pur 

- 



4 




Paddy abi 

- 



1 25 


1 


„ tabi 

- 


ft “ " 

21 




Maize 

- 



11 

Nngnr-Kurnnl - 

Nayiir-Kuriml - 

Mr. Karsinglia Kao, 

Yellow joar 

- 



0 



tind 'ralniolai*. 

Kajra 

- 



t; 




Whlto josir 

- 



.5 



j 

l‘addy abi 

- 



1 27 




„ tabi - 

- 

>» 

ft " " 

34 

Puihlijiiii - 

I’nrliliani 

Afr. Sliaik, naliauiVdiii, 

Pjiddy 


o 

J, " *■ 

21 



I«f 'I'alukilar. 

Yellow joiir 

- 

»» 

») ~ " 

11 




'I’ur 

- 



0 




IV bile joar 

- 

J, 

ft ~ ~ 

18 




Wheat - 

- 

o 

M - 

11 




dram 

- 

» 

ft ' ” 

11 

(bilhaiga - 

Sa}(lain - 

.Mr. Syeil Asadulla, 

IVhitc jour 

. 


>» “ 

4 


1st Talukdar. 

Wheat 




■1 




(tram 

- 


» • 

4 

Atraf IhilJa 

Atraf balda 

.Mr. Shaik (lularnali, ! 

Yellow jo.’ir and bajra 

_ 

>> 

- 

4 



Madad'nir Taluk- 1 

W hit e joiir 

- 



5 



<lar. 

Paddy abi 

- 



41 




,, laid 

■* 

fy 


54 


'riic I'i'sull of iny own iinjuirics, based on tln^ third 
melliud ainl coiuliK’loil in 11 in the Pailan 

Tainkji in rjH.^ Kusli (187d~7^)) is fi;iv’en below: — 





Avera^o Produiv nor Aon; 



Nn. of 



In Maunds. 


VillMCt'. 


Kiflds bx- 






pi'riiiM'Uled 







bjioii. 

IViinar.v 

('mp. 

Siibordi- 
n:ito I'l’np, 

Totrd, 




M. 

s. 

M. .S. 

M. S. 

Tandulwudi - 

- 

.■) 

7 

u 

2 


SoMWiiiti (Kliiinl) 


•2 

i:i 

‘is 

2 'I'l 

V) 10 

Mt'lioiiicdpur 


:’> 

7 


1 IS 

0 0 

Ti'Iwadi 



<i 

;’<i 



0 20 

Sonwjidi (Ibi/arfr) 


.‘1 

7 

;;;{ 

2 0 


Kausnii 


2 

<1 

3 

-- 

I !* 3 

biuiriit|)uri - 


1 

li 

.'/.I 

— 

U 3!) 

Ghori • 


1 

t 

1 

« 0 

0 1 

Istuailpitr 


2 

7 

15 

•i a 

n 1.5 

(thauKatpiiri 


2 

.'■> 

1 

1 27 

0 2S 

SniKaon 


1 

s 

2‘.) 

2 (1 

10 ‘iO 

Total 


_ 

Hi 

n 

'ill :1 

100 20 




7 

•iO 

! l‘.» 

« .5 


From this it will appear that 28 fields were naiped 
and th(^ j>r()dnei^ of caeh was weighed. The Iiij^h.ost 
umoimt of produce per bij^ha is slanvu i;i it as 
13^ muunds 2d seers, of whicli tlio priaeipul crop — 
joar — weighed 11 maunds 32 seers, and the subordi- 
nate cro}), 1 uniuiid 82 seers, which give per acre 
18 maunds 1 1 seers (= 1,498 lbs, avoirdupois). I’he 
lowest niiiouiit of produce per bigba is 4 maunds 
20 seers, of which joar rvns 3 maunds, wliilo the 
subordinate crop 1 niauud 20 goers, or 6 maunds 
2 seers (=494 lbs.) per acre. 


liupiiries w(*re e.ondueted by district oflieiTs in 1287 
Fnsli (1877* 78) in ei^^ht districts, and the aveini^o 
nvsults wen* as i’ollow\s : — 


C^rop. 1 

i\o. of Kidds 
Kxperimented on. 

Produce per 
Acre. 

.loiir - - - 

12 

Maunds. Seers. 

5) 30 

Wheat - 

1 

8 

20 

I’ajra - - - j 

1 

1 4 

28 

Paddy - - 

3 

40 

21 


4’he. Talukdar of Aurnngabad lias suhiuitted tluj 
result of his inquiry for 1288 Fnsli (1878-79), which 
is as follows : — 

Tn nine fields of joar the average produce was 
9 maunds 3 seers. 

I lie lollowiiig table will show the reAijj^h average for 
tlic lAvo ^natural divisions of the country, Tcliiigaiia 
and Maratwari : — 


eiiief Food Grain. 


Produce por Aero in 
Maunds. 


Khiirif 


" YidloflrjoAr 
’ Hiijra 
Kodru 
Sanviin 
Paddy (at)i) 
White joAr 
Whwl - 
b Paddy (tabi) 


! 

TeliriKann. 

Maratwari. 

. 

6 

8 

• 

6 

7 

- 

10 

8 

- 

8 

18 

- 

.30 

15 

« 

5 

8 

- 

8 

4 

• 

35 

— . 
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A rongli estimate of total cultivated area, pmiliicc, consiimpliun, anil the sni[ilus lliat romaincil I'm' exiiarl C.iur. I. Q« 
in the year 1281 , A.D. 1874 , Knsli, is ^iveu lielow : — 


District. 




Culliviitcd Area d'^sllmated Anioimt 
of Food L^roduco. ■ of ImhkI rrodiiec, ! 


nf 

District. 


I’lT 

Sti. Mile 
Culti\aleil 
Area. 


Amount, in ^lainuls td' 
Food (\>ii>iiim*d at tho 
]J ito of I '2 (.'liitaks jx r 
I lead I'l.T J )i(Mii, or 
1 ‘.) Maands jtrr Ijuio 
Souls, or d.irv.) Mauiuls 
or li-47K^ 'roll-, ju r Yi iir. ) 


Monlviv Ala 
AIL 


IJaiaiK’i* of Stole 
lor F\;iort. 


TFIdNtiAXA. 


Maydak - - ; 

Acres 1,27,(388 

43,0(1.034 M.ls. 

1,30,079 

7 2 0 

lo,82.1()S Mils. 

32,78, 24(3 Mds. 


Sq. mill's 199 

1,33,737 'Tmis 

- 

..... 

38,13.37 'Tons 

1 ,1 7,080 'Toll;. 

Tndur - - - ! 

Acres 1,40,44(3 

43,82,404 Md.s. 

2,43,298 

777 

10,87.272 Mils. 

28.9.-,. lU'j M<ls. 


Scj. miles 229 

1,(33,039 'Tims 

— 



(3(»,2(;o 'Tons 

1,0.3 ..3 9'.) 'Tons 

Yflgiuidal - - i 

Aen's 3,71,084 

70,22,221 .Mds. 

4,00,(310 

(38il 

3I,!*4.;5;50 Mds. 

1 1,27,.'- '.11 Mds. 


Sq. miles .380 

2,72,222 'Tims 

— 


1,14,(183 Tolls 

l,3.s,l.{9 ’Tons 

SIrimr 'Taiidur 

Acres 1,28,180 

1 1,31,293 .Mils. 

1,47,973 

.321 

10,20,19.3 Mils. 

1.08,100 Mds. 


Sij. miles 200 

40.310 'Tons 



.30,0.3(1 'Tons 

.3,.si‘.o 'Tons 

Klmniiuuni - - | 

Acres 3,79,:128 

(;4,(; 1,3(3.': Mils. 

2,7(»,2.3(i 

4(»2 

18,71.181 Mils. 

4.3.87.18 1 Mds. 


Sq. miles 393 

2,30,7(32 'Tons 



(30,93.3 'Tons 

1 ,(i.!,^2, 1 on-' 

Niilgunda 

Acres 3,73,774 

41,31,184 M.ls. 

2,20,(319 

:to0 

1.3,7 l,0n.3 Mils. 

2.3..S2..3M .\KU. 

1 

Sq. miles 384 

1 , 18,3(33 'Tons 



3(3, 1 l! 9 'Tolls 

92,2.34 'Tons 

Nimiir-lviirnal - - i 

Acres 2,08,(334 

4l,no,3:.(; Mds. 

1,37,184 

310 

10,90,071 Mds. 

;;ojr,,'j8.3 Mds. 

I Sq. mile.s 420 

1 , 1(3,(330 'Tons 

— 

— 

.38,9.31 'Tons 

1,07,72.3 'Tons 

f , 

Aeresl 7,03, 131 

3, 24, 21, .340 Md.s. 

10,(32,013 

487 

1,1.3.20,001 Mds. , 

2,08,9.3,479 .Mds. 

Total Telingaiia -4 j 

N 

Sq. miles 2,803 

1 1,37,909 'Tons. 

-- 


4,11 ,04.3 'Toiis 

7,40,204 'Tons 



MAllltATWAllI. 




Aiirniigiihad 

Acres 13,03,79.3 

8.8,3.3,904 Md.s. 

3,31,702 

149 

1 22,00,.3.3.3 Mils, 

[ 00, .3.3.. 3.3 1 Mds. 


Sq. miles 2,040 

3,1.3,308 'Tons 

— 

— 

i 78,384 'Tons 

j 2..3(3,984 'Tons 

liced 

Acre.s 12,42,331 

1,0(3,03.703 Mds. 

2,3.8,338 

llo 

1 17,91,374 .Mils. 

! .88,71,1.31 Mds. 


I’mlihaiii 

llidar 

Xaiidair 

Nal(lrii<^ 

tinllairpt 

Sliorapur 

Ualeliur 

liiii'^asiifTur 

'rotal Mahratwari 
(irand 'I’olal 


Sq. miles 1,911 
Acres 8,10,1(11 
Sq. mill's l,!27't 
Acres .901;, Slid 
S(j. miles 4 so 
Acres .VI 1, 27') 
Sq. miles Sol 
Acres 

Sq. miles (»dS 
Aert's d;{->,9S() 
Sq. miles ,Vid 
Acres 

Sq. miles 07 f» 
Acres 

St|, mile.s 92;i 
Acres 7d9,<)()4 
Sq. miles 1,109 


■{ 


Acres G,()G9,‘i.">.S 
Sq. miles 10,421 


Acres .S,40l,:?92 
Sq. milos 1 '122(3 


d,so,91.s 'Dms 
r. 8,4 7,,^ 7 I 
2,os,s‘.'>:i 
2,:; IK, 9(3 1 
.^'2. 820 
d, (3 (30, iso 

l.VKTdl 
I ,(i;t(3,(3 '2 

2,2.‘>(;,.‘ll 7 

so, )V.q 

;i,.'iis,o'.,s 
i2.‘),(3i:» 
;5,0.'31,»307 
10S,272 
3,ol2,:5(;.d 

lo7,r)S4 


MU 

'I'ons • 
Mds. 

'I'ons 

Mds. 

Tons 

M<ls. 

'Tons 

MU. 

d'oiiS 

MU. 

T*ms 

Mds. 

'I’on.s 

M.ls. 

'Dm.' 


2,7(3,(320 
212,001 
.•317,(312 
2(37, IKO 
19^S04;3 
272,.34.'> 

29.‘>,S4.e 
2.) 1,9 1 i 


17(3 I 




2»3I 


.•3;39 


309 


1K4 ; 


(.33, 9S.') Toti.s 
l9,i8.;3(;o Mds. 
(3K,.‘>1.3 Tons 

1, -I7i>.227 .Md.s. 

.)2,oi).S 'Toll's 

2, -no,(3.s9 Mds. 

.v(3,i)'J(3 Tons 
1,S.V2,S93 .Mds. 

(3(3, 1 7.’> Tons 
1, 3 73 , 4 2 S Md.s. 

49,o.‘)l 'Tons 
l,ss,s,7l2 Mds. 
(37, l.'i t 'Tons 

2.0. 3 1 ,7 0(3 Mds. 
73,27.3 'Tons 

1.747.00. 3 .Mils. 
(3J,39.‘) 'Tons 


.'1,1(3,933 'Tons 
39,29,31 4 Mds. 
1.10. 340 'Tons 
Mds. 
:;i).312 'Tons 
1,249.791 Mds. 

•1 1,(;.3.') 'Tons 
- -21(3.21 I Mds. 
-7.723 'Tons 
■'i'2,e'89 Md.s. 
31,332 'Tons 
1,(329, .14(3 Mds. 
.3.s,191 'Tons 
979,901 Mds. 
.34.997 'Tons 
1,2(33, .'1(30 M(N. 
43,191 'Tons 


41,783,931 Mds. 2,711,(300 
1,. 399, 42(3 'I’ons 


77,203,191 Mds. I,3r.3,(3l;{ 
2,737,.‘{33 'I’oiis 


209 


2(37 


IS, 70 1,943 Mds. 
()(3s,(i3'l 'Tons 


2(3,079,00(3 Mtls. 
931.392 'Tons 


30,2:51,00(3 Md.'-. 

1 ,079.(379 'Tori>. 


4(i,9r4,'|S.', Mds. 
1 .(3i’7,(.33(3 'Ti.ms 


From tho above statement it will appear lliat in a 
" 00(1 year iibont 1,677,(K)0 tons oT "rain are leTt Tor 
export or store, taking botli provinces together. 

From experieiiet! it may be coiilichMitly .slated that 
th(‘ snr])bis remaining tor export and store never Tails 
below the. above estimate in a favouraiih' y(‘ar. It 
will jd.so be seen that the [n* 0 (lne(? in a faajurable 
year i.s siiffitdent to cover the euiisumplioii of food 
grains by His Highness the Nizam’s subjects for two 
years. 

From the experience ae(|uired during the laiiiiiie of 
1280 and 1287 Fji.sli (1870-77-78), it wamld appcaar 
that although the produce continued to dcer(*a.s(! below 
the average for three suct^essive years, no gre-at com- 
plsdnt of scarcity of grain was ever made throughout 
tin? famine. 

There are, liowever, two points 1.) he taken into 
consideration in coiuKHdion with tliis account. The 
estimated out-turn is for a good year, and no deduc- 
tions have been made for seed and wastage, which will 
he done now. Then again, tho numb(*r of [) 0 ])uIation 
given i.s taken from the patwaris records, which is 
much below tho acitual number, tis Jias been .stated 
elsewhere. Taking an average of the past eight y(*ars, 
we may estimate the annual out-turn of Ibod grains at 
1,948,000 tons, in place of 2,757,000 tons, as lias been 
estimated for tho year 1284. In place* of a population 
of 43,73,600, we have now estimated it at 5(>,85,7CK), 
increasing it by 30 per cent. The consumption is set 
down at 480 lbs., or 6 maunds per head per annum. 


Ill (‘.stiimiling this .^ome allow.'inee 1ms been made lor 
iid’aiits, Ac. 

'i'hc eonsnmpl ion may 1 hereibiv' he sel dinvii at 
1,21N,()()() toil';, tin* Wiisfag(‘. ;it .37,001) tom^, aggi'egal- 
ing in all 1,372,000 Ions. 'TIk* b.danee availalile lor 
export or store is about .370,000 tons. Fnrllier details 
I'egarding this subject W’ill be found in .answer fo (jiies- 
tion IX. 

'The tigiiTi's snjiplied by the Cii'lonis Dejmrtinent 
show that the grain e,.\port('d I'l'nm I !is Ilighne'^s ihe. 
Nizam’s dominions in 12S() ( 1 S7t)-77), wldc^h was a 
y(*jii* of drought and seareily, ainoniiled to 3,.>10,)'<S0 
niaunds ( 1 2.3,.3.SO tons), and eoii.‘';isled ehielly ol jo.'ir, 
tin; jiriiieijial produce of .Maraf wari. It nin-^t. also he 
rt'mi'inlK'red lliat of the grain imjmi led into llis Jligh- 
m‘ss- tli(( Ni/.fim’s territorio.s (which in 12H6 Fasli 
niiionnted to 2,91 1,75.3 inaniid.-:— 101,098 tons, includ- 
ing 408,000 m.a.unds- 14,571 tons grain I'xported 
from tile mofussil distriels into tlu^ city of Hydera- 
bad : the net aiiiount imported from the Drilish terri- 
tories being 89,527 tons), a largo [iroportioii goes to 
supply the re(|uirements of the largii population of tiic 
city of Hyderabad and of the eaiitonment of Secun- 
derabad. 

In 1286 Fasli (1876-77) the articles Impiarted into 
His Highiies.s’ domiiiion.s were i*hi(4ly wlnaat, gram, 
and rice — food grains swiiiiily produced in that year : — 
Wheat. Grain. Kice. Total. 


Maunds 


MtasS. 


427,806 353,330 1,301,952 2,083,088 
' ' N 
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CONDITION OF THE COVNTUT AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


OIIAPTEll I.— QUESTION 4. 


ft rrn of your jn'orbicc of its several (iish'icts is protcctcfl from droiKjht in an average year hy 
irrif/ation frojn iref/s, taff/is or j/ti/Si ranalsy or e/tannels from rirrrs? To how tuneh of this area is the 
nrotf ction vomplele find permanent y (tn.il how inueh is dependent on the local rain I Ifow mneh of the area 
so proteeted is derated to food erops\ and what is the total amount if prodnee from that area? I That is the 
t'lfeef of irrigation of crops {other than food crops) in adding to the powers if the population to resist famine ? 
Supposing eanafsy tan Its, wells, aml jhils to he utilized to the utmost extent and kept in the highest possihle 
order, what extent of the country would he proteeted from drought in a year when there was a fail arc of the 
rain ? 


.1, Qk.4. 

UNJAIU 
nr Ware. 


VVNJAW 


Wiili t() llie first pnrl ol‘ (liis qnostion, 

statistics liiivo Ixu ii i'(‘C(MV(Mi (Voni dislilcl oHlcors, ainl 
aro (‘(anpilrd ill n sliitcnicnt }ip])cn<l(Ml. Tt will he sc(‘ii 
from it thill, (spcjikiiij^ in rninul miinhi'rs) of an anmnd 
avci'.Mi^c crop ni'ea jiinountini' in - I millions w<‘ have — 



Millions of A 

eres. 


frrif^ated. 

Unirri- 

j^ated. 

'fotal. 

Under food j^u’nins, pulses in- 

4', 

14 

I8,i 

cluded. 

Under other crops 

1 

hi 

2.] 


5;, 

15». 

21 


Of (he 14 million acres of nnirrigjitod food "rains, 
ahont l-.V millions are "rown on sjiilab land ; tliat is to 
sjiy, on lh(^ moist alluvial lands situate in the lasts and 
on the hanks of the Ihin jjd) rivins, where, owiii" to 
tin', excessive dews :ind p(‘reolalion from the rivers, 
ver) little niin is luaalcd hy the crops. 

Ill a country such ;is the Ihinjah, wlierc the rjiin- 
fall vari(‘s Ironi jm ahnndant .‘iinhilmosL eert.ain siqipiy 
in the snhmontane districts to a quantity in the 
southern tnicts so small that eultiviition is possible 
ofdy where aided hy irrigation or river sailah, ni'xt in 
iniportanei' ton knowled"i^ of the ext(*nt of‘ irriiration 
is to know how much of the nnirri"ated food crop;' 
are £yrown imha* an abundant rain-f)dl. 

4'ln‘ leadin" facts on tin* .^’uhjeet, shown in the 
statement append(*d (snnimarisr'd for moi’i' eonvindent 
reterenee in the foot-note below ^ ), indieati' the follow- 


■'‘Tlic rain i'all idivca is that of the laM<l-(juarkT station of each <Hvislon. A-- rcLninls Itawaljmidi it exceeds the averap* of the 
division; ill I't'shauar ii undrrstates it. For covreetions on this point, .vn* fh* rn-vt foot-note, wliorc the fall of each district is 
^riveii. As i‘cf>nrds tin* two last columns of the statement, it cannot hi* stat(‘d e'.aelly how iniicli sailah land is under food /rrains, 
Init it may he taken hroadly that nearly all is. 'Phe area irrigated and not aiulcr food 'jrains is added I’or I'onvimieiice of reference, 
as it has an idivioiis liearln^ on tlie suhje<*t under discussion. 






.Area of Food (I mi ns. 


Ai'.’a. Irrigated 
winch is not 
(hdt ivated 
wiMi Fooil 

(h'l'ps. 

Divi.siiiii. 

Uiiiii-liill, 

Harvest. 


TotJil. 

Olwliicii 

Iriie-ali'd. 

Uidaneo I'nirri- 
f alcd incluilin-.: 
Sailal). 

Sailal) Area. 

Dellii - - - 

1 iiti r» 

IkdJi - 



1 

3.59.775 






Khnrif 


io.r,i;,:{3i 

l.sp.s.'io 

S.8t,.l81 





Total 


i8.uri/.»oo 


13.5 1,37 1 

13,.500 

i,09..r)i 

1 

IlisSMl’ - - - 1 

1 lira 

Iliilii 


a, 10,1 to 

1, IS, 21(1 

1,91,9.30 




j 

Kliarif - 


23,G0,ti.'i2 


2.3,11,328 





Total 



i,r.7,s:’.i. 1 

28, 03, ‘258 

3..52.(jl(» 

01,220 

llniiirilla - - 

:]y:\ 

liat.i . 


s.'.)s.y77 

i,i»;,5iJo 

1 7,S2,-U7 



1 


Kharif 


b.so.oyi 

1 ,65,8 i 5 

5.11.216 





TiA'A 


15.79,008 

2.82,375 

1 12,t)6.63;i 

16,6.38 

13,450 

.ImIIuiuIui*- 

•2tr? 

R.alii 


io,03.;j5n 

1,81,080 

1 9,12.276 

1 




Kharif - 


7,92,131 

1,59,080 

! 6, .3.3, 051 





Tola] - . 


t K5.-MHI 

3, *10.100 

1 15.46,330 

52,280 

74,702 

Amrit.sar 

2S-1 

Ttabi - 


*2.‘'7.iay 



4,32,4^13 

7,94,696 





Khnrif 


0,12,52* 

2.69.233 

3,43,291 





Total 


18,39,663 

7,01,676 

11,37,987 

2.84,498 

1,11,239 

Laliorc 

18T, 

Hubi 


12,01,627 

6,17.957 

6.83,070 





Kharif • 


7.68,771 

2,61,143 

6,82,628 



1 

1 

Total • 


19»9&,89S 

8,79,100 

11,16,298 

1,72480 

1.0»89* 
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ing results. In the Mooltan division, which Inis the 
smallest rain-fall, of 4^ lakhs acres of food crops which 
arc* not irrigated nearly the whole is aided by river 
sailab. In tlu; De.rajut division, wherc^ the rain-fnll 
is almost sis small, of 10-^ laklis unirrigalc'd, nearly one- 
fourth is sailab ; of tln^ romaiiiing three-fourths pro- 
bably at least half is aidc‘d by tloc^ds from the Sulai- 
luan rangc?, and the balance is most of it situate* in the 
Ihinnu district at the north c'nd of the division, when* 
the rain-fall is miudi above the average of the division/^ 
Jii the* Ilissar division, with only 17 iiichc's of raiu-fuU, 
the entire cultivation, n4‘arly d millions of acr(‘s (the 
pro])ortion irrigatcal is insignificant), is dependent on 
rain ; and though 3^ lakhs of acre's are said to he 
aided hy sailab, the majority is in the Ilissar district, 
wberc^ tbo aid so di'scribed is far loss C(*rtain tbnn on 
tli(^ Ibinjab rivers. In the* rc'inaining divisions the 
rain-fall is as a. rule abundant ; but inuking allowances 
for those tracts in c*acli division when* the contrary is 
(lie east*, say 3 millions of acres, f aial adding that to 
tlie area similarly eii'cninslancUKl in tin* 1 1 issar division, 
tliC! eull ivatiofi of food gniins in I be pi'ovinec* may In* 
eJassiiled for (lici pnri)Oses of the (]ue>fion unde r reply 
;is follows : — 


Millions of Acres. 

Irrigatfal . - - 

Not irrigated, in 3 classes, — 

1. Sailab, ?.r., usually safe 
owing to aid rccel\c*d from 
river floods and percolation - 

2. Safe, bcc'ause grown under 
an abundant and reliabh* rain- 
fall 

3. l)(‘pendent on a less certain 

rain-fall - - - 

Total - - 18^ 

'riio. proportion of ibo whole* supply of food grains 
which is jirodneed on irrigated bind is a (juestioii of 
some dillieulty ; for this rc'ason dial, as iiolicnl ifi 
the reph' to (^nc'^tion 3, da* animal (\stinial('s of crop 
art'as and yield arc given in tin* gross for each disti’ict, 
and do not distinguish die areas and yic'ld of crops 
mul(*r irrigation from that of land not sti a<l\ anlaged. 
District ollic'crs have bec‘n askc'd (,o state* l)i*oadly in what 
ratio the* p.-odiiee ( feu id jiiiiinsj of 1 ae*i-e* of iri‘igafe‘d 
lanel stands tei that of 1 acre of nnirrigated. 'FIk* n‘ply 
for the whole*, province* is as 3 to 2. 'riicivfore 
1<S^ millions of acres being the* average annual area of 
fouel grains, and of this millions he*ing ii rigateMl, 
it follows that of the* total yield one-lhinl is siipjilied 
from the irrigated lands and two-diirds from the un- 
irrigated. The; fignre*s for each division ealculaleMi ou 
the same principle* are* — 


U 


yu 




l\'r ce*nt. of 

Jn what Itatio (lo(*s the 

Of the Avt'ragt- 


Division. 

Kain-full. 

An a uialer 
Food 
( i rains 

Produce (Pood Crops') of 
l Acre of li rigalod Land 
stainl (o that of 1 Acre 

Animal Yield of 
pood drains what 
lh‘r-eenta|;<‘ is 

Kemarks. 



wtiidi is 

1 rri|^ati*ei. 

of irnirrigatcd in an 
Average* Y«‘jir. 

rnisesi on Irrigated 
Land. ‘ 


De-llii . - - - 

•'.v.'i 

29 

.5 to 8 

tl 


llis'^jir - - - - 

Hi • 9 

Cl 

2 to 1 

1 1 


- - - - 

i a,') • 1 

18 

8 to 2 

25 


.Inlluiului* - - -- 

' ‘i'J • 8 

18 

8 to 2 

25 


Amritsar _ - - 

1 

88 

2 to 1 

5.5 


haliort? - - “ 

: 1 H ■ f) 

4i 

8 to 2 

54 


l’awali)indi 

1 ♦til '5 

10 

8 to 2 

14 

* A eoiiHiderahk* por- 

Mooltan - - - 

' G*1 

<15 

8 to 2 

74 

tion of the. division 

Dcnijiit - - - - 

8*0 

27 

8 to 2 

8G 

ha.H smaller rain-l’all. 

re.sliiiwar - - - - 

12*9 

22 

1 to 1 

8G 


'fotal 

-- 

25 

8 to 2 

88 



Division. 

Rain-fall. 

Harvest. 

Ai 

Total. 

eti of |*'o(m| < Jraii 

(>f\;h:r]i 

Irriiintoti. 

s, 

IGilaiua* Idiirri- 
rali'd iiicliMline 
Sailab. 

Sailab Area. 

An*:i Irrigated 
whicli is iu»t 
Cnltivalnl 
with Fo(»d 
l^nips. 

Rawalpindi - • 

yi'5 

Uahi . - - 

Jvharif - - ► 

n.0Kr,72 

t(,'.»7,778 

1 .(JO.ST't 

77,571 

23.0:1,098 

9,‘20,“2U*2 





Total 


2.:is,tir. 

22, 2;;, 990 

1,12.778 

77,589 

'i«.»llaii - - - 

(Cl 

Ral)i 

Kharif - 

10.31.148 

2,e)7,!«U 

0,1*2,298 

2.;{.*{,.S5.*t 

4.*22,145 

.34.i;{8 





Total - - 

13,(i2,4tl. 

8.10,151 

f.50,2S3 

3.75.019 

2,8S,.37'.> 

Durajat - 

s*u 

llahi 

Kharif - 

8.47,121 

i r*,70.42<? 

2.59.12 1 

1,17,358 

r, ,87.5197 

4.53.908 





Total - - 

1 14.17,517 

3,70. V82 

19,41.005 

2,e>:i,093 

91,310 

PcRlijiwnr 

1*2‘9 

Rahi - 

Kharif 

1 7,W»,38e5 

1 4,11.187 

1,19.087 

1. 31,911. 

a.K).*2S.9 

2.70.573 





Total 

1 11,70.873 

2,51,001 

5UO.S72 

22,1.53 

41...30.3 

Grand Total 

•2et*2 

Rabi 

Kharif - 

09,00,1*29 

86,53,417 

2!(,77,108 

ie;.r.o,in 

09,89,0*21 

C5»,n2,970 





Total • - 

1,86,19,840 

40,27,849 

l,3S.tll,997 

10,35,350 

I 

10.07,9.37 


Owing to au error which hai$ oce^urrcel in the return of the Dcra Ismail Khan district, and which was discovered too late for 
the unirrig^ited aren in thia dividon ia considerably over-estimated. 

dividon# MMlkOOO Mres* Mior^ dlviiion, 7Q0^ aeitSt KftVJdtiindi division, 


Chap. I. Qn 
ruNJAB. 
Major Wac 
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lur.L Q\. 4. 

PUNJAU. 
\tajor Wurr. 


'i’lio fnllowii)^'’ f/iMr <ri\ os tJi(* s/in](* ilntn for PiirJi di^irh't : — 


llivisi'iii. 

Divfri.'t. 

!{ ill" 
fill ;-t 

H ml 
(^u >r- 
!• -.s. 

I’.r 

(■(•III. <4 
\n-i 
fi.i'Icr 
l''l »' M 1 
( Jfiiiis 
vvIr.rU 

i‘‘. Ini' 

In wlnl K.'ilio 
(tii(''< till* I’ro- 
iin< (• ( iMKfd 
<*r<i|)st <<. 

1 Am-..f 
Irri'.';-t (1 Inmi 
st.'iiiil t" t!i it 
\ (.r Uu- 

I.iiTid 
in nil A\i iM':c 
Vi'-'T. 

ortli.^ 

A\ crnui’. 
.Xnnn.'il 

Vo id of 
KooilOiviiris 
wlijil IN r- 
(•( * 1 . 1 : 1 '.re is 
nisod on 
Irntrnlod : 
Land. 

Division. 

District. 

Riiin- 

fllll Hi 

Hcrid- 

Qnar- 

Icrs. 

Per 

cent, of 
.trcH. 
miner 
Food 
(iniins 
whieh 
is Irri- 
iriiti'd. 

In wliat Ratio 
(loi'S the J'ro- 
<luc(' (Food 
I’rops) of 

1 Acre of 
Irriffated hand 
>tand lo Hint 
of 1 Acre of LAi- 
irri.irated Ijimd 
in nil Aveniffu 
Year. 

Of tlm 

A Vernon 
Aiijiunl 

A icid of 
FoodOniins 
whfit Pci*, 
centavo is 
laihcn 0(1 
Irrijriitoa 
Jaind. 

Drll.i 

Dcllii - 

O-.- 

2'.» 

lo fl 

■11 

li.'ihoiv “ 

I. n horn 

l.ST) 

IW 

.1 to 2 

73 


( ;iirK'ii.iiii 


IX 

.'i to ;i 

27 


t'ero/fporo 

20'0 

IS 

6 to a 

27 


K:irn:il 

i 


2 lo 1 

i;i: 


IJnjrfinwalii 

2i:';} 

r>'.» 

3 to 2 

77 


ll'rtsui' 

‘ liU;' 

11 

ti lo 2 

c 

Riiwiilpiiidi 

R.'Mvnljiindi 

.'U'5 

2 

2 lo 1 

i 


Udlitnk 

Ufi 

i;i 

2 lo 1 

20 


Jlicitnn 

is-C 

Ii 

3 to 2 

1 


Si I VI - 

it;i 


2 to 1 

(i 


(iiijnit 

2'J-2 

It 

8 to 2 

20 

riiiiuii.'i - 

I'liih'ill.i 

' 1 

1 17 

.‘1 lo 2 


1 

Sliiilipur - 

J.’l'O 

.‘IS 

3 to 2 

•18 



; i 

1 * 

2 lo 1 


1 iUooinin - 

1 

iUooilan 

in 

7:i 

2 to 1 

81. 


Siiii!:i - 

■ C.’i’l 

7 

a (o 2 

lo '■ 

1 

1 1 

1 .lliiin;? 

lO'.'J 

lU 

3 lo 2 

73 

.] nilmi'liir 

.hilliuiiliir - 

1 

^7 

4 to 2 

1 .'ill 

1 J 

1 Montptincrv ' 

■ 

.s-7 

r.;i 

1 lo 3 

do 


llosliiiirpur 

1 ;rr7 

;i 

:i to 2 ! 

■t !! 

i 

.■\lu/:ilT;ir,i;iirli 

G'l 

07 

3 to 2 

d7 


K.iii'.'.i'ri 

1 

L':> 

2 lo 1 

lo : 

- 

1). 1. Khan 

S'O 

i;i 

r, to t 

23 

Ami ilvir - 

Ami'ils:!!' - 

1 

1 I 

r.i'i 

2 lo 1 

r,:i ,I 


D. ( h Khan 

7-2 

do 

3 lo 2 

71 


Siiilk'il 

iiiru 

:.7 

a to 2 

i:7 


Uainin 

12*0 

l.*i 

2 lo 1 

23 


( Junhe'inir - 

.‘I'r'.i 

IS 

2 to 1 

:u 

r-jsh.iwnr 

rcsliawiir - 

12':) 

27 

2 lo 1 

13 






l| 

‘i 


Ivohat- 

20*2 

17 

3 lo 1 

88 



i 



:| 

J 

1 

Jla/,:ir.''i 

.J 

■Pl'.'l 



l.i 

3 lo 2 

IS 


W'l' iM:iy «‘:irrv tlu' (jii-'.-tioJi I'nrllici* on (lio .'•.iino 
j)riii('i|t1o :i.’ lluil to tin; jiinl imjiiiro 

'vInt Ion of till' Inhi! jirodnci* ol* nnirriontcil 

l iml \< laii’Iv siTiiri , nml jii'ojun lion (l(.-])»‘nd': on 

i\ pri'ciirions Irill. 1 In.* :h.)iin(lnni*(* of ill** niin-lMll in 
snliinonlniic Iracts, ainl as^i^tnnci* by river snilali 
(H* liill !lotiil > ill oilier plaees, will be aibnilled to liave 
an eireel on the yield i\^ eiinijiared with lliat of iin- 
irri^^'ated lan<! les^ ad vaiil a ij,ed, not, dissimilar to I lie 
advaiita,L;e cninycd liy inii^ated over nnirri;j;aled land. 


11ief(‘ is notliiii!^^ more (•('rtain and noteworthy, or 
more eh-arly r liown by sneh product! slaiislies as wc 
])(K«*ss, llian the ^real dillinamet' in yield bt'tween (In; 
better and woi'st' elassi^s o1’ uniri i;^ated land, lint as 
the ela.ssilieation necessarily adopted is a, very broau 
on<‘, it will be salcr nol to assiitm* the diffin’ciici* 
aj>plica.bh‘ thereto as <^q‘ealer than M to 2. 'riie t'sti- 
male ol* th(‘ exttmt to wdiich the total yield of Ibod 
v^rains in the jiroviiua! is stamred a, i^ainst drought will 
then stand as follows : — 


( 'hissification id’ 1 'iillivation. 

! Area cnlli- 
1 vatei!, 

Millions of 
.\crc.s. 

1 ( 

! rer-ecnlngo 
Proportionate of d’otal Yield 
Ihile of 'of Koodthains 
Yield. J ronlrihnlcd 

Total Yield 
in Maunds 
j (Millions). 

Afamids pi r 
Acre. 


j 

hy I'acli h’lass. 

1 


lii!;’:,!d'd 1 md ------ 


4-5 

46 

54 

12 

Not IrriL’:il( d, hut aided liy sailah or Hoods, or protected 
hy ahundaiit rain-i.ill. 


4 

44 

64 

8 

N'ol irri;.Mle(l, and depcndeiil o ' a Miniller and more 
I'recarloiis raiii-l'all. 

ft 

2 

21 

41 

1 

5 

Total - - - . 

\i<\ 

— 

100 

14‘J 

S' 05 


?Noii;. 'I’he tliinl column of this statfincnl Is arrived tit tlius:- - 

A\ ; 4- a - 20 ; 
H X 4-21 

r. y '2 - 12 


'.i\>tal - atl I 

'I’licn .‘n’d : ‘joj ; ; 1(10 : tUI, m.d .similarl) fin* the otlicr tMii itiaiis. 


7r»v rrh plrtc mtd ami haio mur/i is drpendnU on ii 

e f7/.s’, ;liils to hr afitisrd to the ntinnst. rxlrnt^ and /irpt in t^ 
•on lit rtf iron! d hr protected from drought in a pear when thci 


I'o hi ir utrr't of t hr an a is the p 'c 
/oral rain : ppr.'djpj rana/n, tat* As, 

highrs} jr-s-oh!,' ordr}\ what r.itrnt of (hi 
is a fa dorr o! rair ! 

1 am not certain in what reuse tin* term protected 
bp irrigato ,i ’ is ii^i'd in this <{nestion. In tlm pre- 
vious portion of this r(*]>ly 1 have answered as if it 
was I'lpii vah'iU to the ti'rm “ irrigated'* lii the 
IrrigMioii Depariiiient a tract is said to be “protected 


by Irrigation*’ of which a third part is or can bo 
irrigated in a .season ofdrouglit by a canal drawn from 
a permanent river or by wi lls not liable to dry up. 

L shall avoid technicalities of this nature, and con- 
iine myself to the actual unai irrigatetl. In the whole 
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ruji jnl) lliis is 20 |H*r coiif. of tlw cnltivnfion, or .U 
iiiillioM n<*n‘s out of 21 iiiilliuns. Tlic jletjiiU of llio 
ii rij^ulioii aro rou^lilj — 



Millions 4)f 

I’er cent, of 


Acres. 

IiTig:iti4»n. 

Pv W4‘lls - . - 

3 

T),') 

ifv imindation 4’anjils 

1 

18 

i;y perennial eaiuils 

:» 

4 

14 

|!v small 4dia!incls aial streams - 

s 

11 

15y tanks and jliils, less than 


2 

Total - 


lun 


The eoin))lote li^ures for oaoli division arc i^ivcn 
in a foot-note below.'^ 

As n^^ards tlio well irrigation, it will be seen from 
llijit foot-note (bat the ;;reat(‘i‘ pait of this is situate 
in siilnnontane <1isti'iets witli a reliable rain-fall. In 
tin* Mooltan division, wliere the eontiaiy is the ease, 
the we-lls arc largely aide<l by canals or by river sailab. 
Well cnltivation may l>e said broajlly to be nev(‘r 
indel>(*nd(‘nt of aid by rain or by oilier means. It is 
not an al)solut(' insnrane(‘ against, famim' — it is only 
an insura!»ce against its miiiler forms. In the rejily 
to (inesiion 2 it has been shown that famim^ is eom- 
inonly <‘ausc<l by tin' failure of tin' hharif harvest 
I'ollowed by tlu' failure of (he rain .-owing,-;. A little, 
iH'tleelion will show (he (‘ffoet of this ujioa wells, 'fhe 
well eatth' (h'pend for their winter Ibddm' largc'Iy on 
the kharif harve.'.t. All aid from rain fjiiling. they 
ari' thrown for support, entii-ely on the prndm'o olTIn* 
water rais(‘d by their la, hour. At the sanu' time, the 
winter rains failing, that labour becomes nniisnally 
(.‘((iitinnoMS and severe'. On llu' otln'r hand it beeeniK'S 
:i (piesfion of increasing pc'rplexily to the well owner 
liow he is to feed both Ills Ciillle and his own family. 
'I’lu're is ah-ai tlii,-; .‘iddil ional tronbh', (hat tin' dronglit 
has made both air ami S(nl so dry that the water chn's 
far less irrigating duly than usual. In (lie eml, if tin; 
drought really la,-ls a year; that is to .say, it‘il eonK'S 
in with tin* failure of tin' Kharif, and is followed hy 
a similar failure of I lie winter rains, it is perleetly 
certain that a vast nninber of llie well eattlo will have' 
died of hunger anel fatigue liefeu'e the* next autumn 
rains are ebu', ninl that the ares'i before irrigate'd by 
the; 'Wells will liaM; gre'atly eontracteel whcre:*v(‘r not 
aieleel by canal irrigation. 'riie e'ventual bre^aking 
eleewni of the; wedhs under sne'h eirenmstanee's hs me're'ly 
a ejuestinn of time'. \n slien t, the' main eli'fe-et e_)f well 
irrigation in its re*!atioii tee famine is, tbat it elepemds 
on animal ])()W(‘r, reepiiring feir its snp[)ort largo 
epiantities of fodder. In orelinary \oar.s it nelels greatly 
tv) the agricultural Avenltli of (he country. Jn bael 
seuvsons ne)t amounting to famine it is thi^ saving of 
the tracts where it exi.sts. In ])rolonged famine its 
hre'aking elown is inaitdy a epie.stion of lime ; at any 
rate the food .siipplieel by smdi well irrigation as sur- 


vived wonhl b(’ar ne) pro[)or(ion to that ^ai^e'el on (lie 
Well irrignte'el laiuls in tlu' pri'vions prusjx'rous 
reason.s. 

(’tfjfff/ irritfatian pos,^;e: ses im similar eba vbaeK. 
It can be ab.'oluti'Iy deju nded n[)on in I lie worst 
lamim-.s; and by far the greater portion of it being hy 
How, and not by lift, it is applit <l to the land with 
little oi no expeiiditnn; of l:d'our. d’he luads of liie 
inundation canals are no <l<nihi h-'S to 1 m' depemh'il on 
than fliose of the pi ri'iinial eaii.als ; hut as a, matter 
of ex])(*i‘iein-i' the irrigation iVoin tin' inundation e.'iiials, 
wh(*n snperintendi'd hy proj)erly ti aiin-tl eiinal ofIiei*rs, 
has proV(Ml to he faii'ly certain; ;ind with the in- 
('rcasing attention jiaiil to them it is likely to prove 
still more reliahli; in (he future. 

'rin* irrigation from the small < hanm ls and streams 
is in most instances eei-tain and relial>lc ; as al.so that 
from onr great- perennial canals, tin* Ihui Do.-ih.-ind 
Western Jumna. 

It remains to expjjiin what woidd Im* llii' [»r()b;d)le 
( ITecl. of a year of drought in exp.'imllng or 4'onl!’;n-l- 
ing tin; ari'a irrigated iVoin tln-si.! lliia'c classes «>f 
canals. 'Tin' vcdnme <»f llii' rivers from wliieli their 
snjiply is <b;iwn wouKl I'c alVi'cled, bni not malj'rially 
so, lor tlu'se riv4‘r.s li.av(' their sonr4'es in tlu; gla<'iers 
of tla* Jliimdayas. 'I'iu; dnuight, rediu'v's iln* «luly 
which the water is 4‘a|)ab!(; of 4loing ; the tlryiu'ss of 
till' alumsphere. im'i-eases the of 4*\ api)ral itui ; tl)*' 
soil is more thirsty ; ami 4iwing to the ahseuei* 4d' rain 
.'igreatei' niimh4'r 4.if waterings is i'e(piir<*<l hy ea4‘li crop. 
On the 4*(lH'r haml ('\4-!-yon(' has (In' sirvuige*-! nmlives 
tor making the wati'i* go a,s far as p4).s,'.il)l4* ; ,si» iln; 
wa.sle 4lne- (4) ('areles; :n ss 4d’ appliealion in 4)rdinary 
y(';irs is s:ived. And 4iur canal {ulminisi rat ion 4'an lu; 
4le[)('inl(‘d 4m to nial\(‘ nnusnal e\4‘r(ioiis to send tin; 
Jarg«'s|. |)osslhle amount 4-1’ u.'ilei* in(4) iIk' canals ninl 
(o distrihnt4‘ it in llu' he.-l wa}'. 

'I'iie l4dl4>wing (igurc" of the W’l'-lei'u Jiiiiina canal, 
a 4'anal lhar, ii‘rigal«'.- ltiu*ls win re f.'imiiu' is nmst (‘('It 
in this pr4)\ iuee, Ihrni.sli remarkable (‘udene(' (»f tlii' 
stabiiiiy ;iml 4‘lastieiiy 4if 4’aiial irrig.at i(»n under tin; 
[U‘4'.ssiire 4(f iinnin4' : — 


Year. 

.•\ere.s irrigated. 

Ib'inai 

1SH2 3 - 

.34). 7 4 a 


ls-j;t-l 

.51,00,) 

liroiiglil. 

lsi4-:> - 

:i8,is5 ] 


Is 2. 5-0 

4;'.)..320 f 

Kamiue. 

is.'tii 3 - 

'.)J.2'.)‘) 


isaa-j 

2,1.3,200 

f amlm-. 

18:10-7 - 

LM'.),.j0.3 


18.37- H 

.3,'.)o,.318 

Drought. 

1800-1 - 

4, .5 -1,2 1)2 

hamine. 

1801 2 

.3,72,080 


isr,7-8 - 

;i,.3 1,0.37 


1808 0 - - - 

4, .SO. 870 

1 'a mi tic. 

1870—7 - - - 

.3,00.4 S2 


1877 8 - - - 

.5, 07. a 74 

Scareit \ . 


* Details of IMiujah irrigation, abstracted from the more complete statement apix inled to this rr|>l\. 
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Average 



C 





Small 


Area of 

Division. 



reivnnial 

Autumnal 


'ranks and 

('hanm-ls 

'fetal 

rnirrigaled 





Inundntiou 

Wells. 


from bivci-v 


t'rops. 



V 

Daiials. 

(’anals. 


Jhll,-. 

and 

Irrigati-d. 



■fj 






Streanis. 













Dcllii 

2.5'. 5 

32 

2,24,717 


2,9 <*.,9.39 


.3o.')93 

0,.5O,970 

14,03,3:o 

Ili-siir - 

1 10-9 i 

, 7 

1,. 58,070 

, — 

.32.919 


27,105 

2,19.054 

2'.).a8,gi8 

bmhallii - 

1 .TV.'l 1 

14 

.3,490 

i 

1,80,497 

25,012 

80,'J20 

2,9.5,82.5 

i4,(;5,ao»; 

•Iiillundnr 

! 2a -8 

21 

.5,0 1 a j 

— 

2,43,019 

515 

1,05.070 

1 4,14,802 

17.42,591 

Amritsar - 

j 2 ;di I 

.35 

1,71, .5.30 j 

— 

6,13,200 

10,722 i 

17,40.3 

i 8,li!,9l5 

13,53,401 

hahore - 

' I8*a 

40 

l,tt),432 i 

02,907 

1 8, It >,939 

7,502 ! 

.3,0.54 

! 10,25,1')4 

I2,s7,077 

hawalpi!)di 

i 31 -.5 

20 

1 

1 .52,000 

2, .54, 270 

— 

9,758 

i :i. 10,034 

25,22,009 

^hioltau 

' o-i 

oa 1 

— 

! 6,02,403 

.5,24,297 i 

— • 

7,8.30 

! 11,31,5.30 

5.0!),.3.3.5 

biTajat - 

8*0 

3.5 

— 


1,8.5,218 1 

i - 1 

i 00,000 

, 4,07.702 

1 1 ,5a, 1 1 .5 

l’csh^,wur - 

i 2 -a 

24 

3.5,187 

j 2,10,.574 

.34,140 

.558 

2,28,419 

i 2, 98, .3 04 

a,74,ai8 

Total 

— 

2C 

7,39,64.5 

9,33,944 

31,76,074 

1,43,2.30 

6,42,887 

.50,3.5,780 

1 ,54,76,070 


N 3 


CiiAr.I, Qn 
l*l .N.U1*. 
Major Wac 
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ir^F. I. Qn. 4 . And I would point out, as not tho loast valnalde 

' point, in tin* jibovo lii^utvs, thnt tlic inomtscd irrigation 

riJNJA n. nttnincd under tin* pjvssmc of encli faiuiin* year is 
Ware iriMiiitnineil Jiftcr llio f;iniin<; has away. 

* I cannot ;:i\<*, similai- ii;^urcs for tlic other canals. 
Tin* tiwls watered hy tin* Jhiri Doah canal liav(; not 
suffered hv lajnine since it was opened. And tin*, 
inundalinn canals How in a country vvluTe, hut for 
them, tlieJ'c woiild he no eullivation. 

7>j rrstnne, 'fin* well irrii^a I ion, d millions of acres, 
woiiM certainly eontraet ;;reatly under pres.surc of 
dioii;: 5 lit. Hut it Is for the inoi-t paid sitnatf* in suh- 
inontane tracts, wln'i’c a. er)mplete failure of rain-fall 
is nimsual. 'That of tin* Moollan Division is mostly 
allied by canals or sailah. 'fin* (*anal irri«j^atlon, 
millions of acres, on tin* other hand, would not 
contniet in a year o!‘ diiaiuht : hut on the h(*st 
inanaoed canals would prohahly (*.vteiid. '^J’he small 
area, in-i^ah'il IVom tanks and jliils, 1,10, ()()() acres, 
would eontivn t very largely. 

In eonelnsion, h(“fore. leaving this ijiiestion, the 
Financial C’ommis^ioner desires to hrin;^ to the atten- 
tion of (loveriinn'iit tin* ur^^eney of develojiini^ kharif 
irrigation from the Westein flniiina canal in th<* <lry 
tracts of the Delhi and Jlissar J)i\isions. 'Idn* r(‘ply 
to Question 2 has shown that, whein’ver bad y<‘ars 
come. It is in tliis part of tin* province that tlicy arci 
iiK'st severely felt. In the Hissar Division, of a <*nl- 
tivated ar(*ii of d millions of aeres, little more tlian 
2,00,000 are irrigated. A seln'un* is now [lending the 


’Sfanction of (iiovernment whereby kharif irrigation 
will he supplical from tlie Western Jumna, oumd to 
2o,0()0 acres in the ICannil I^istrict, and d2,000 acr(*8 
in tin* Kohtak District, of which the cost is small and 
the diiiicultios of execution niL Hut a. much more 
important si’lieim* was set aside about the year 1871, 
on reference to tin* Seer(‘inry of Stab*, whereby a 
kharif irrigation hrain*]i would have lu*en taken out 
Irom the main line of the Western Jumna canal above 
Karnal, and have l)(‘(’n carrl(‘d into the eastern portion 
of the Sirsa ])istriel. This braneh would water from 
I,o0,000 to 2, 00, ()()() acres in the most fainino-strick(*n 
tract in the Ihinjab. The scluunc would cost 20 lakhs, 
nml would prohahly yield an annual gross revenue of 
Irom d to 4 lakhs.'^ It has hitherto heen set aside 
hecause it was inconvenient to ])rovi(le the money, 
and beeau.^^e oth(*r works wi're in progress on the 
yVc'stern rJumna canal. Hut, judging hy the results 
n( the* famiiK's of ISGO-til and ]SG'S-t)[), and of the 
latt* scarcity in l«S77--78, it is ])robald<‘ that no canal 
exl<‘iisi<ci c.'in be either nioi*(* urgent or more profit.'ihlo 
than this. If (his selieiiK* is earri(‘d nut, and it* a 
biiMluT <*\(ensio]i of irrigation i)i tin* western end of 
llie Sii>a District can he obtained l)y m(*ans of the 
Aboliar brancli of (be Sirliiiid ctiiial, very iinporlaiit 
])ro:ress will liav(* bc'cti made towards proto'cting the 
Ills sar Division from famine. 


* 'I'Ik'S#* data have heen obtaliu-d from tlie Jrrigatioii 
Deparlmcnt. 


IVhat is the r/p’rf of the irrit/iditm of vrojis other than food crops in adding to the powers of the popalativn 

to resist ffi mine? 


It lias b(*en slatial above* that of millions of acres 
irrigat(*<l all liut om* million is devoted to (be eultiva- 
ti(»n (d’ food grains. 1 propose to answer this ipiestion 
by gi\ing sneli information as is available* eoneerning 
the crops of wliich tliis om* million not devoteil to 
food grains is made up. 'This can lx* done mainly by 
the aid of (lie crops statement aiipemhal to (Jneslion 3. 
W(‘ know that lh<* end ire crop of indigo and nearly ,*dl 
tin* sugar-ean(^ is irrigated ; the same is true <»f |>oppy, 
tobacco, turmeric, coriander s(*(*d, gingei', and chillies. 
Of vegetal»les also iIk* major portion is cullivated on 
irrigate<l land. And tlx* Jinnual <*t)tton r(‘port for 
l87() 77 shows tlmt of lli(! cotton eroj) mori* tlmn 
3,r)0,0tl0 acres are irrigab'd. 'These* items added 
togellu'r total 


Indigo - - - 

Acres. 

lOldidO 

Sugar-cane - - - 

dotij 12 

(.’olbrn 

doOdMK) 

N'egi'tables (.say half the ai’ea 
returned) 

132,r>()() 

l’"|'l>,v 

11,042 

'Tobacco - - - 

71,098 

'I'urmeiie. - - - 

3,r)(;s 

( Nu’iaiider seed, ginger, and 
chillies - - - 

23,713 


'Total - - - i,Oo(),28;5 


If w<‘ omit indigo ami poppy, diere is net one of 
tlx'se crops wbiidi is not as necessary to tin ^uslenance 
of th(* people as the ordinary fixxi grains. The area 
iind(*r tlx* valuable cro[)S of indigo ami poppy is in- 
signilieaxt eompareil with the total area (5^ millions) 
irrigated. ISlorcover, cotton <*xccp1cd, of which the 
cultivation is easy, we may say tl -d. il.ese r»-^.ps 
ropiW'ut tlie elYorts of the best cultivators of t’ec 
province. And tlx'y aie tar inure protitaUe tlian ilio 
ordinary food crops. 


Statkhkxt showing for each District in I In* l^CN.rAij 
tlx* Fxtk.N’t to which eacli District is Piio- 
TKCTKI) hy IkKICA’I ic.v, aixi the Pm.)l*OUTI<>N of 
that Ahka devol(‘d to Koud ( ’i:n{'.s ; tlx* Ratio 
hy which Ikric.aito.n increase's tlx* Yjrm.' of 
J.AXO ; and the rRoiMMCTioN ol‘ the 'Total 
Vtklo of Food Grains dix* to Irrigation ; also 
Arf.a still I .’ \ci;i/n vATKi), ami 'Total Tori - 

I.ATION. 

J^refatorp nemarhs. In (lx* ciillivated ar(*a donhh* 
crop lands are ret'koixxi twici*, so that the acreage 
given is the gi'oss mai'age of the annual crops. 

(Jolumns 12 to 21 have heen filh*d in iVom tlx; 
rcfdies received from District Otlieers. In coluiiixs 
22-27 the total areas ar(‘ the same as those given ii. 
tlx* stateimuit of crops jipjieixlcil to the n'ply to 
(^m'^lion d ; jh<‘ irrigated areas are cojiiixl from 
columns 12 to 21 of tin's vsta-teincnt ; and the nii- 
irrigaled areas are tlx* diff(*renee. 

The total an'Jis giv(*n in eoliimns 21 and 27 dis- 
agr(*(‘ by tlx* amount stated in <*()lutiin 28. 'Tlie total 
di(rerenc.e Ix'twi'mi tliesi* ('olumns for tlx* whole [X'O- 
vince is 2^ pi‘r cent. ; in all imt eight Districts the 
two columns agri’e approximately ; and were a little 
mon* time at my disposal, it would ho easy to 
eliminate tlx* diserepn.nei(*s hy referencii to district 
oifuu'rs. But tlic total difference being only 2| jH-r 
cent., it s(‘f*ms scarcely worth while to do so, more 
esjiocially .‘is from the maniiei* in wffteli the irrigated 
arc*a.s in eoluinns 22-27 liavi* been reckoned, it is 
certain that llie irrigated areas liavo not boon ovi*!’- 
estiiiiatod. 
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CONDITION OF TUB COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


JJjjjjUP.L Q.V.4. 
Punjab. 
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Stnteinont sljowiug for each District in the Punjab the Extent to 'which Cultivation is protected by Irrigation — conHtiucd. 
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Statement showing for each District in the Punjab the Extent to which Cultivation is protected by Irrigation — continued. 
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Statciiieiit tihownig’ lor eacli District in the Punjab tin* Kxt^ nt to which C ultivatiou is prtteeteri by Irrigation — contiimal. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRV AND PEOPLE OF INDIA, 





Statomciit silo\^ ing fur each Di>?ti ict in tno Piiiijah tii«* Extent lu wliiuh C uhivation iti protcctetl by Irrigation — continued. 
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CONPITION OF the COUNTBT AND PEOPXE OP INDIA. 


a-' 

Qn.4. 
IPunjah. 
iajor Wacp, 


IOatkact fidin II AfuMoijvNDi M I.y J{. K. Eckrton, 
KsMiiiri', Fin;ifu*i;il ( ni tin* 1 uiijab, 
• lut.d S.'iiIcimIici- I«7«, sJiou'iii"- till' (lillicnllif.s 
iiivoUfii in Miiy iiMcnipl lo (‘xleinl 
r«|)i<lly. 


Of tin* of works iin'iil IoikmI in para. 4 of tlio 

Idler fn.in tin* Secivlarv to tlir GoviTiinient of India, 
wells are Itie most ininortant in tho l*nnjab. 'I ho 
only otlu‘ 1 - AVoiks eonnectod with iiri^alioii Avlfn'li 
Ik.vv 1)0011 hitlKTlo oonslniotcd hv l)>o people are 
inundation oamds, small irri^ouion eliannels taken 
from hill sireams, and emhmdxinenls lor storing- 
wal(‘r. 4 h(‘ inundation canals have in nearly all 
<lislriot.s hoon placed umlei’ the manaj^omont of the 
('anal Department. No now works of this elas.s are 
nnderluken except under the mana;xemeni ol the 
oflieers of the Irrigation Deparlment. 


laml IVom 


Works of — 

(2.) Drainaji;)*. 

(d.) Iveelaimin 

rivers. / 

(4.) l*ro(e<“.tiou of laml from | 
Hoods. 

(d.) Works for reelaiiniiiL;: and 


Are umler- 
taken by 
S oHieers of the 
(‘anal 
J Deparlment. 
<learin‘r waste 


lands will lie noticed 1‘urtlier on. 

((>.) CK'arin;? land from sloms and otInT obstacles 

to cull i vat Ion. 'riieia; is not at presimt any 
(leniaiid i'or advaniM-s to clear Midi lands, as 
lli(‘ amount of waste land miincmnhereil with 
such obstacles is suHicieiit for all demands, .and 
it is evident that tlu; lands wliicli cost least lor 
elearin;;- ar<^ liki'ly to be cnllivaled befon* thoM? 
lands wliieh reipiire more outlay to bring them 
into (adtivation. 


'riie subject of Wells should therefore be first 
(aiusidcred. 

j’ldposils have been made on several occasions lor 
the extension of irrigation from w'dls by means of a 
svsiem of lakkavi advance's for whole districts ea* 
Irnets of country. Mr. Drinsep,iu his letleiMvgarding 
water advantage rale on la, mis irrigated from the 
Ivhanwjih (‘anal, and moi'c lully still in a pamphlet, 
recently published, pagi'S dd-:V.b propos(‘s to make 
adva.m‘(‘S to the exU'Ut of 140 laes to eoimtruct (>0,000 
wells, to irriirate 1, SOD, 000 acn'sof land in tln^ Amritsar 
.and Lahoii' Divisions, and in a portion of Ibawalpindi 
1 )ivision. 

Major Tiglu', in his letter No. lo.'), dati'd Ibth .Iiine 
1S7(), to (bmmissioner, ITmb.alla Division. proj)os<-.s a 
(loveinment loan to /amimlirs .at o per cent, per 
annum, repayidile with iiiteia'st in iustabneiils (*xtend- 
iiig oNcr 21 \eai-s, on the seiairity of wells and hind. 
He proposes i.i this way to irrigate 2o0,000 acres, ami 
to advance b’s. S,000,000 for this puriiosi*. 

'riu'i-e is no doubt that it would bt' very ])ro!ital)lo 
to the iSltile to I'xtend irrigation from wells in the 
manner and to the extent proposed by both .Mr. 
Drinsep .ami Major 4'ighe ; but it is not practicable to 
do so, 1 think, within tin? time eont(*mplated in either 
s<*hcmc. 

In neithi'i* of the proposals has anytliing more than 
the irrigable area and the co^t of the masonry shafts 
of tlu' wells h('(*n eonsiilenal. 

It has lieen assumed that all tlu' ollie. requisites 
for the ('xti'iision of irrigation to the enormous extent 
S('t forth ill the two proposals'-' (*\isi alnauly ; hui it 
is not shown that then? are cattle, or cultivators, or 
labourers, or artizaiis enough for tlu? con'^truction 'OmI 
working of wells on anything like the sc*do p!opi»..»d. 
'I'o take Major 'I'ighe’s proposal alone, he sb.ows ih.vt 
the numher of masonry wells now exi.-.ting in tlio 
I'mhalla District is 1,7l)S. lb* proposes to add three 
limes that numher to the district in a few years. 


No. Area. 

♦ Mr. rrlnsep - (5u,nou J, 800, out) 

Major Tighe - - Ubono 250,000 


I’ilp returns of stock in Umbnllaf show that there 
are 4.0.5, ()00 cows and bullocks in tlie district. Sup- 
posing that of tJiis iinniher one fourth are })uIIock.s 
lit for working wells, — this givi's l,2d,7»5() Imllocks, — • 
of the.se, at 4 ])air per exi.sting well, .49,824 are now 
eni])!oyed in irrigation; balance of bullocks available, 
S.‘»,<S2(). To work 1 (>,()()() new wells 11,174 bullocks 
are ri'quired, in addition to tin; present assumed 
numbm* availa])le. 4'o provide the bullocks 
(44,174 X oO Ks.) = Us. 22,08, 7(19 are required, and 
these must be ])urehasi‘d. Again, tin; number of 
artizaus employed to ])rovide apparatus for llu; wells 
must ])(' vi'iy largely increased if the numher of wells 
is increased to the extent eonteinplatcd. Tho census 
ndiirns of tlie Umballa District show a very large 
popnhUion of tanners, for here the lao and charas are 
ehic'lly in use. The Sialkote returns show ii very 
large numher of potters, for in that district there are 
more than donhh; the number of wells wliich tho 
rinhjilla District possesses, and these are all Avorkoil 
by l*(M-sian wheels. It is not praetieahh; to give 
reliable oalcidations of the jiroportion in wliieli the 
numlu'r of artizans who provide the well a|)f)aratus 
must h(' inereaseil to meet tho deiu.and eausisl by tin; 
innm'iisi; (extension of well irrigation; lint there is 
no ([iieslion tlnii tin; immher must lie increasi'd very 
lai'i'i'iy. 

ill the e:is(‘ of Mr. Prins('p’s pro[)os;d, whieli ex- 
tcmls over tile area of several districts, then' will h(‘ a 
simil.-ir neees.viiy fur investment of capital in ciittle, 
ami for increase in the nnndier of artizans to provide 
the well a[)paratiis. 

I mention ihcs'- matters to sliow that in considering 
the schemes which ha\ (* bci'ii ])roj)osi‘d, regard must 
be had, not only to tlm cost of the masonry sliafts of 
the wells, but lo Other conditions essential lo tlie 
existence of irrigation from wi'lls on the seah' con- 
templated. It is impossible to believe that in a 
country where tin; [>ractii*i‘ of irrigating from wells 
has exisb'd for ages, when* the people ;u’(‘ so alive to 
its advantages, and wliere the prolits of agriculinre 
liave so largely increased umli'r tin* inthienci' of 
peaeeiid rnh; and llxml land revenue dejiiaiid, ii’rig.'i- 
tiou from wells woidd not liave increased Jiiore 
rapiilly than it lias <lo!ie W(‘ri; tlicre not otlu'r causes 
than the dillieiilly of procuring money snlficii'iit to 
coi^tnict the masonr\ shafts of wi'lls to ri'ttird tlie 
increase, and in none of tin' jii-opos.als wliicli ha,vc 
been made for extension of irrigation from wells lia\e, 
tln'se caiiM's hiH'ii duly weighed. In both Mr. 
Uriiisej) s jiiid Major 4'igln'’s proposals tlu' ealc.nlatioi; 
has hcen liased merely n[ioii the nmoniit of irrigalde, 
not miiriigaled, .’ii’ea, and the. cost of the masonry 
ri'ipiin'd Ibi' wi'lls (‘iioiigh to irrigate lliis area. 

It is inipossihle to say how mueh of the slow- 
ness of the people in eonstrueling wells is dm; to their 
apprei’ialion of llu; (;aus(‘s wliich have been mentioned 
above, and how iiineh to dillieulty in procuring 
capital for const l•i^c^ing tlu' wells. Some allowance 
must no doubt be madi; for the slowness of tho people 
to uiiderstaml tlu» .ad vantage's which (4overnmcni 
iiolds out to thi'iii. 

The [ilans [iroposcd by Mr. Urinsep and Major 
'Pighe are both of them admirable in theory, and if 
tlicy are carried out gradually tlu^i'i'sult will be 
prolltahle both to the j)eo[)le and to tho State. What 
has been said nhovi* is not said in hostility to the 
plan, hut merely to show that diflicultics wliicli have 
not he(‘ii fully considered ('xist in the way of carrying 
out till' proposals to tho extent conteniplfitod by tlio 
projectors. 

'flu' general feasibility of the proposal to extend 
well ij-rigation to a greater (*xtent tban heretofore 
may he tested if d(*pnty commissioners be directed to 


t bullocks. 

Ifi.ono X 8 = 128,000 
Deduet availnbU* - - i^a,826 

balance - - 44,174 
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take up some particular portion of their districfs in 
'svliicli irrigation may be oxtemled with probable 
fidvantngo to the people, and after explaining to the 
landholders the conditions on which (iovernnient 
makes lakkavi advances, they should impnre il“ the 
people have the means to carry on irrigation from a 
minibcr of new wells, and if satisfied on tliis point 
lla^y should be directed to make advances undt?r the 
rules, inodiiicd as now proposed, IVIiudi may no 
doubt be done by judicious encouragement, and after 
careful inquiry; but it must be nMueiubered that any 
attempt to force advances uiion tlio people to coii^trnct 
w<‘lls or any other works without some assuranet* that 
the subsidiary conditions necessary to make jnoper 
use of tla^ improvement wliieh it is desired to effect 
exist, will (‘11(1 in nothing but disasti'r. Advanc(\s 
will be n*cklcssly taken and balances will aeenm 
whi«;h it will be impossible to nadi/c, and agricidlural 
prosperity will bo elic<dv(‘d insU^ad of l)(‘ing advam'od. 

The' amount of availabk^ waste lands, Llm projicrty 
of* Government, in the Puiijab is very large.* Miudi 
of this is e.onsid(*nal barivn, but of the anionnt so 
rcM'orded there is a. larger aira Avhicb ref[iiir(‘S water 
alone to make it fertile. Ih'sides th(3 (lovernmeut 
lands tli(‘r(; is an iiiiimmso extent of euUurable land 
iucbid(‘d in village an‘as. Tlio reclamation of lands 
of the latter class is going on gradually through the 
people tliomselvcs, who, under oiir systian of ^ettle- 
iiK'nt for IIxcmI periods, enjoy the prodiioii of all lands 
iicwly cadlivated after the assessment is cb'claiaal. 
d’he process of clearing such lands is going on in 
immb(‘i‘I(‘ss pla(?(‘s at once. 'Flic cl(*araiicc consists 
ill r(‘mo\iug bushes and roots, wliicdi arc valuable, for 
liiel. No expenditur(‘ of money is najuired to make 
<iieb cl(*ariiigs, and the wood which is e\tra(!t(^d from 
llio ground letclies a good price. For cleaving village 
l iiids, tiiei’efori', advaiici's are not naiuired. 

( Iraiits ol* ( «o\ (‘I’nmeiit. wast(* land to les.s(‘es li;ive 
been made to a. coiisideraltU* extent during lab' yc'ars. 
As tlu^ amount a\aila])l(‘ is so birgi', it Avas to be 
e\|)(‘(n(‘d that applicants for leases Avoiild seb'ct tlie 
lands wideli, from being good ((uality and fixaii b(‘iiig 
silnaled in plaee.s where labour is readily pnx’uralilii 

CVasii.s Ib’port. — Stali'inent 11. Kvplanatioii Stalomciit. 

Acre.'?. 

C^ilturable - - 

barren - - - 

Total W;bss,ii!)ii 

iViisii.s Iteporl, — SrritciiKMit Tl. Colimin 7. 

A(.-ivs 


and moans of irrigation availalde, pnxsentcd tlu' best 
l)rospc«t of bt'ing protitably cultivated. Many l('as(*s 
of UovernnK.'ut lauds liaA'C been granti.'d to persons 
possessed of capital on casv terms for fixed pmao*!'. 
Adv anees lor ck'aring these lands h;i\xi not been 
givi'U, nor do the (>xistiiig rules provide for achanecs 
l}eing mad(‘ for such a purpose. 

Considering the iuiineus(‘ aii'ii of village lands 
whi(.‘h is uncultivated, and the impossibility of (till- 
tivaiiiig iiKac than a small portion of the (Jovcrnnn'iit 
AVa.sU?s Avithout eaiial iri’igatioii, it is undesirable to 
make large grants of ( iov(‘rmni‘nl Avasti' lands at. 
present, and it is not necessary to give facilities for 
obtaining grants of takk.ivi for clearing such lands. 

I f it is desired to extt'iid cultivalioii in (lovernmeiit 
Avaste hind.'^., a systi'in of leases on t^asy terms oIHts 
( piite ns much (‘nconragiMmuit as a grant of takkfevi ; 
such a, leas(' involves no diri'ct expi'iulitnrc, and is a 
mode of encouraging cultivation eiilirc'ly in accordanci' 
Avilh natiAM' custom. 

^Ir. Prinsep has rccimtly publi.sUed a papt'V on the 
subject of (‘(mstrucliiig State canals i?i waste land', 
the properly of the Stale. 

Mr. IVinsepV propc^sals arc n(»l, strictly speaking, 
c'onm'ctcd with the subject of takk.-ivi advances. I 
may remark, hoAvever, that ai'eording to all tin' ex- 
peri(‘iie(‘ liillierto obtained in leasing AAXaste lands it is 
exc(‘cdingly improbabb* that laud will lx* taken up to 
the exUmt of 2,. )()(), 000 acres, at Jvs. 10 per acr(‘, if 
graiitc’d revcuiu^ free lor ten yi'ars, e.ven with tin' 
prospect of irrigation from canals b(fing available. In 
ordm* to bring this amount of land under eidti valion, 
r)()(),00() adult, cidti valors will be re([uiivd, or a. 
cultivating |M)[)ulaiion of at least one and a half 
million, (‘\diisiv(* of non-agriciilliirisis, 'riui area to 
b(‘ brought under cultivation is etpial nearly to tin*. 
Avbole enltlNati'd area of tin; (Imbalbi and didlninlur 
Divisions, and it is quilc* out of lln; (piestion lo siippo,s(‘, 
e\(‘n if lb(*. imnn'y to pay for the land Averc' fortli- 
coming, that a population sidlieitmt to cullivalt* tin* 
whole or even Olio linll’ of the land in the lime pro- 
J)ommI can b<.‘ found. A J’ar more gi’adiial e.xlensioji of 
ii'rigation and cull ivat ion must lie looked Ibr. 

if camd-s aiA? niad(‘ from the Sutlej, ( 'Inmab, ,1 heluni, 
and Indus, tbi’ougli those parts of the l)o;d)s wliieh 
:ir»‘ without irrigation, ilu*, (Jov(*rnment Avaste lands 
Avill rise enormously in value. This is sbou’ii by the 
inci'easo in llu? valm; of Ava.'.ti* lauds in llu! Lalion^ 
district commandisl by liu^ liari l)oal> canal. 'I'lu* 
ima’caso is so ia niaj kable lliat it is very dunbtfid 
Avli(‘tli(*r it is advi>able, to dispose of the wasN^ lands 
at all until the canals arc made. 


NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND OUDll. 


The remarks Avliicdi lia\o alnxady beim made in 
dcseribiug tlio four belts into Avliieli tin* jMovinee 
has been dividt'd (cliictly Avilb n'gard to tlui condition 
of moisturi! above and below tlio soil) will liave giv(*n 
a. rough indication of the existing (’onditions of each 
))ortion of the pnndnce Avith r(',sp(?ct to irrigation, and 
tlui following remarks Avill be confined chiefly to the 
qu(‘stion of future protection from drought. 

Prot action from tlronght in snb-llimalat/an Belt . — 
*fh(‘ sub-11 imalay an b(‘U has ])ecii sliowii to Im in 
ordinary ytyirs almost independent of irrigation, and 
even in years of moderate (Ironght may la* considered 
as thoroughly protcct(;d, but, perhaps, for tins Ax*ry 
reason it is a. (country Avhich suffers more; than any 
J^lher ill a yi'ar of extreme drought. So we find that 
hi the Bengal famine of 1871, the only parts of this 
province Avhich can be said to have suflered extremely 
^cre the siib-Hiinalayan tracts of the eastern districts, 
notably Basti and Gorakhpur ; and again under the 
hfilure of rains in 1877 (wliieh was this timiJ greater 
in the west than in the east of the province) the 
*nb-llimalayan tracts of the westerly districts were 


most aflecl(‘d, and notably llijiior, Aloradabad, I»a- 
reilly, and Sb.'dijahanpnr. 

It is easy to niidei>tand that fln^ crops wbi(.‘b bav(^ 
become tbe staple ei«)p.s of the .'-idi-l I inuilayaii li’jiet.s 
are those Avbich reipiire most moisture, and that if a. 
s(a*ious failure of rain oitcuis it is hopeless to attempt 
to supply its place by well irrigalioji, (‘V(mi supposing 
that the agricultural pojmlatiou Averc able to dig wells 
ill time. But, as it is, Avidl.s are so little used iu 
ordinary years that (lie iuliabita.nls arc not coiiqx'leiit 
to make anything lik<‘ a full use of tlur means of 
irrigation which lie Ixdow llioir feet. The following 
remarks made in tlie IMoradiibad reply illustrah^ this 
statement: ‘‘ In ordinary years the mirrow Avcdl, Avilh 
“ a small earllum pot holding oidy about a gallon of 
“ water, siillicos for the cultivator’s Avants, and so In? 
“ (lo(iS not try to improves on it, and suffers accord- 
“ ingly Avhen the bud year eoincs.” 

Th(5 question ut oncj? nriac's Avhat steps should lx* 
taken to oblige the agricultural population licre to 
construct Avells of such a character as would lie 
sufficiently mdnl in year of drought to protect them 

P 4 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


HRuinst tlio .losfru«liori of pro.lil.'o lo which 

past l,is«). v shows (hoir houl to l.c .■^spcc.all.y siih.icct. 
Wells ciiirnol siivo the rice, Imt they can tii the 
ftutuuiM season save a sntlieient .piantily ol millets, 
pulses, and eanols to siipiileiiwnt lo a material extent 
the food of thedisiriet. They can also raisi- lodder 
for C'lttli* ainl soiiso, oi llio su^jir cjino (wliuth c.'iii 
bo cxMtliaM-td ior and in ilio sprint: can bo 

inado to pn>tocl a larp* pcr-ccnla;,a‘ of winter coroals. 

No infoiTiiation has iienii anbidcd hy <lisTrict replies 
ati to I be area which can he protf'cled by a single, well 
in a year of extreme, drniijrht, but It must be the cas(‘ 
that the area will be. «xreat(‘st in that part of tne 
laovince Avherc the waUn' is nean^st to the surlac.e, 
and that a lar^ou* pei-eenta^o‘ of erop.s could be .Krown 
with well irrigation in tla^ tsij])-! tlnialayaii tra<*.t than 
anywluu’e (‘Ise in the iioi th oi Judia. Kiee tia^ds ait*, 
of course, exeeptid; wells eaiinnt la^ maintained in 
them, and if tht'V eonld, th(‘ watt'r volume would not 
bo sntrieieiit for tin. reipiireim'iils ol rie*'. Ilieie. i>, 
bowever, riaisun to bi‘li(‘ve that somethin.^: miiz;ht be 
done for the rie.* tracts hy a further utilisation of tin; 
small streams issniinjt from the mouiilaiii lanjj;.*. In 
the wor.ls of tlie Ibjnor settlement olln .*1 ali(*adj 
(pioted, th(5 irri;iHtino- IHi'.ver of^ these rivers is by no 
in.'an.s worked iij) to its poleiilia! limit. I In* Snp.n- 

inl.'iuleiit of 'Farai, however, remarks that tlM3 rivers 

which feed his rice fields run nearly dry in tin* years 
of dron^dit, and the only streams which are likely to 
be useful imdei* ])r.‘ssure are those which take tlmir 
risi\ well witliiii the luountaiu rau.LO*, xvliile perl.'cl 
safety is iiossihly (udy to be foun.l in tbos.* sln*ams 
Avhi(d\ an*, fed from snow.s. It be.'oUH's a (piotion, 
ther(*fore, whether l iv.'r power ou_t»‘ht not to b.^ eon- 
<*eut rated more upon rie.* tracts than is now the cas.*, 
.so that if the remaining: ana should be sulllciently 
protected by w.'lls an ! well-jrcar of ellieienl charael.*!*, 
MS nmeh rie.*, niav be s.iv.'.l as ])o.'>iol<5 by canal 
i rriji^at i.m. It s- a.-, in.h.'.'.i, wron'i,’ in principl.'* to 
run canals ihronj(hout a tract ol eounlry wlo.*li 
I'.'.piir.'s so liiile water in or.Uiiary year.s, and it !><*<*ms 
(*(|ually Avron^' not to pr.ilecf by w<‘lls a country 
Avliieli can b.i s.) easily proleel<*<i by tlu'in. 1 lies.* 
qti.'slions a[)pear t.) r.‘(|nire thoi'ouixh inv(.*sti,y;alion 
and d.ri.le.l a.-tion, for Avhih* tlu'iv is no doubt (hat 
tlm suh-llimidayan belt s.-ri.msly n .piiivs protection, 
Iheiv is al.s.i no doubt that jiroteetion can he, |H'ovi(le.l 
at a .'omjiaratively small tail lay, 

(li'otffflif iti t lf(‘ Jidti h{}i((j((/ (Hid 
(htiuini-Giuivd /me/.— 'I'hc U..hilkhand and (;an;:es- 
(ioLM-a lu*lt is .me in which the eulli\atin;i: populatkm 
a.-luiowl.'djrc ilie nee.l of irri^oilioti by exi.'iisiye use 
of w.-lls, ami by tin* ut lliz-all.m of riv.T Av.-iter Avlikdi in 
.M.linary years is lar^’.'ly availabh*. In the, easttn-ii 
districts .if th.* bell, ’tjuiks lanr.*ly suppl(*meiit these* 
two sources (*!’ supjily. d’he same elements ot iailur.*, 
Innvev.'r, Avhieh .•xi.sl iu lln* suh-l limakayan belt- exist 
ill this b.'lt als.), Ihoiijdt som.-Avhat in a .liilereiit form, 
that is to say, tin* in.'aiis .)f irri^oitioii cmploy.Ml in an 
or.linary V(*ar fail (.» a seri.nis extent in a year .4' 
.Iroiii^ht. d'h.* supply of water in the rivers b.romes 
seaiiiy and is draiind hy the villa<j;(‘s lyiii^ neaivst 
th(‘ir source, s.) that tin* lai jjji-r numln*r of Aillaj>:(*s lose 
lh(*ir supply altogether. 'Fheir Avellsare, to use the 
words of tin* settl.'ment otH(*er of Shalijalianpur, 
“simple and primitive arran;Ti.ijunts, usmdly lull in 
“ every rains, ami ani sekloin sju-ini; vvi d.-.” 'riier.*. 
is, nmreov.'r, much lowly in^; laml in the broad river 
vallev alrea.lv describe*.! in Avbicli tlie kner Avell is (In* 
only on.* employ.‘d (/.c., tin* avi *11 in wliicli .‘i small 
“ (‘arthen ]u>t is uttaclied by a ro[»e to tin* lon^ c el of 
“ IL lever, Avei<i;bte(l at the other end by «i lump cA' 
mini,”), un.l such Avells supply a very snrill qn.iuiitv 
of wat.*r. Ma.soury Avells ar.; practieuHy unknown in 
Sh.ihjahanpnr an.l in some other districts in the same 
bell; and alth{AUj;li it is true that the eastern districts 
have dvine inon* to pr.)te(*t tln*m.scdves than tlu‘ Avestcrii 
districts liy Ih.* (*onstruetion of imisoiiry AV'clls, yet, 
except in Azanigarh and daiinpnr, the number is not 
large, and even in thos.* districts much grciater depen- 
dence is placed on tanks than on good wells. While, 


’therefore, almost the Avhole of the nrcii of the belt 
under notice may he d(‘scril)(*d .‘is irrigable or oven 
irrigat.’d, yet the n‘al protection .‘dlbrded by irrigation 
is very .small. 'Fho first (pu'sti.m which arises is 
wln'ther a canal or canals should b.* run through the 
hell, 'rii.i Sar.lah (;:mal was intemh.*d for the ni)|ici 
])orlion of it, Imt Avas v.*tned both liy the officers who 
had 111.* most intimate aequaintiine.* Avith the districts 
con(!enied ami by tli.i landowners in Ou.lh. There 
is, indeed, the saim* .jhjeetioii to a large system of 
canals here, as in the siih-Himalayan b.'lt, — that Avater 
is not Avanted iu ordinary y(.’ars, an.l i.s also .snflieiently 
near tin* surfiua; to mak.* a av(*11 syst.mi practicable 
ex.'.’pL for rice tracts, Avliih*. llu* iiitr.xluclion of a net- 
Avork of canals Avoiild j’aise th> Avat.’r h'vcl, already, 
pcrliaps, too high for the health of the* inhabitants, I.) 
an unlieallhy ])ro\imi(y to the surface. 

On llu* other liand tlu* rice aiva is so large, and 
siqiplics s.) great a pi-oporli.m of llu* Ibo.l of tliLs l.iell, 
that it heeoiiies a qnesti.m whe(]u*r some means 
cannot l.u* cmlriveil for siip[>lying them Avitli Avater 
in rainy s.aeams Avilhoiit attempiiiig to carry canals 
.along tlu; higher laml. A;- '.‘ir as (*an be ascertain.;.! 
there an* in the Nortli-Wesl.'rn Ihovinces tracts of 
this h(‘lt over Iavo million acres of rie; laml, and there 
an* pnihahly not very mncli le.s than two millions 
mol*.'; in tlu* Omlli seel ion. 

The ])roteeli.)ii Avhieli is ]■^‘qnilvd for llu* belt undi'r 
n.->ti(;.‘ is th.'r.d'ore of tw(» kinds, llu; ext.'usi.m of 
go.>d masonry wells on tlu* upper tracts, and th.* 
artificial irrigati.ni by canals of rice* tracts. There i.s 
n.) doubt that nu-asiires ought- (o be taken at onco for 
Avell exl.’iision, and that tlu* ])robl.*m .mght to he 
alta.-ked of (>l,)lainiiig a (*.mimaml .»f wali-r for (lie 
most exleiisiv.* rice areas in s.-a^oiis wlu'ii th.'r.; is m, 
lailiire .)r rain, 'riu* most promising r.*iiie.ly is pro- 
hahlv a scheim* .4 iiinmlatioii eanal.s Avhieh are 
esM'iilially suite, 1 to (he ii’iigatioii of lowlying lamls 
ov.'i* which wat..T can bv* ean*i.‘il at minimum .’Xp.’iise, 
and s<*lu‘iiu‘s h:i\e alivmly be. ii sk. telual in som.; 
localiti.'S unih'i* Avhleli ri\ er water ould Avitliout any 
extravjigant e.ist be eoneentraled on rice hiiuls. 

Pn/firdoii fro)n Droiajht in titv Ihnih Jkll. — Th.' 
lliinl or Doah tract must be considen-d in its two 
s.*cli.)iis s.*|)!iial. ly, n:iiiu*ly, ( 1), tin* iiorth-Nvest section 
irrigated by canals; (2), the s.inlh-.'asl s.'etion not 
irrigate.] by .’a mils. 

A revicAV by tlu; Secretary lo the Hoard of I\(;v.‘nne 
of tlu' .•ircumstaiu'i'S .if the IMeerut district as they 
. exist. *.1 at tlu* time of s. tll.'nu'iil about t(*ii years ago, 
presents a 1y|)i.*al pi. * 1111 *.* of the change eireete.1 in 
a Doab .lislriet by canals, aiul is .piolo.l at llie end of 
(his pap.'i’, an.l should be read in connection Avitli llic 
foll.iwiiig remarks. 

ddu* lu'e.'ssily f.ir artificial irrigation in the D.iah 
tra.'t is mor.' mark.’d than iu eitlier of tiu' Iavo first 
d.’s.TilM'd, tlu* fact being that irrigation is a d.'si.le- 
lalnm even in ordinary y..*ar.s for tlur majority of 
Aviiiler crops. Welts of durahh* eharacl.'i* are nsmilly 
const ru(*t.*.l by cnllivat.irs of industri.'d character, 
.sii.*h as the rials ami Kurinis and teiiqiorary wells 
are minu'ious in all Iraels Avhere tlu;y can h.; easily 
.lug; as .‘Isewhere r.'marked, however, it is uu- 
foituiiale tliat liighland canals w.*it; obliged to 
('oinci.k Avith tlu* be.d. Avell liacts Avhich always arc 
found in tlu.; Avater-sheds. 'Fliis ii^mticd by alnmst 
ev(*ry seltlem.'nt uflicer wlio lias worked in tlie lloab, 
an.l 1 (plot.* tlu* following reinark.s by Mr. Cros- 
thwaite (Avriling of KtaAAudi) in or.l.;!’ to illustrate this 
stat.'incnt, Avhich is fiirtlier corroborated by the 
rx’vicw on the xM.*orut district .luoted below, ^[r. Cros- 
tliAVuite, in notii'ing the projected extemsion of the 
LoA\a;r (langes canal, Avrites : 

“ The line of the canal Avill pa.ss through one of 
the most fertile and best Avateied tracts, as a rule, in 
the Avliolc district. Ko beu.dit that it is likely lo 
confer will compensate tlu; villages througli Avhicli it 
Avill ]ia8s for the loss of their good land, the damage 
to their avcIIs, and tlie inconveiiieiict; ami stoppage ol 
communications caused by a large canal. 

Leaving this tract and going into the body of the 
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pargana which will bo irrigated from distributaries, 
the country changes in character. There is a very 
large area of usar, — nearly 37 per cent, of the total 
area, — scattered over the pargana, This soil is at 
present of a dark scabby character, called in the local 
dialect, papur. The cultivation is partially scattered 
in the usar plains, but the mass of it is found in com- 
pact continuous blocks more or less extensive in area, 
separated by tracts of usar from each other. Now 
these blocks of cultivation are the only parts that it 
would be feasible to irrigate, and they aro exactly 
those parts which are most amply sup[)lied with 
water. 

“ The wells as a general rnh* aro exeellent and 
numerous. In fact, except in a few villages, all the 
good compact land is irrigable ; water is seldom more 
than 24 feet, and ov(‘r a great part of the country is 
not more than lb feet, from the surlwu*. The sn|)ply 
of water is ample, 5o per cent, of the (mltivated area 
being irrigable from wells ami 11 from other sources. 
In IHGb-Gl) the wells did not fail, and the country 
did not suffer from the drought.” 

Mr. McCoimghey, Settlement (.)tH(;er of Maiiipnri, 
notices in his report on that district that “over the 
central portion of the district” (the same portion 
alri^ady dcserihed on j)age 12 as a tract of such 
Avoiulerful fertility) “the canal has raised the water 
“ Icvtd considerably, and has affected the <lurability 
“ of knclia wells m‘ar its channels most materially. 

“ Hy the sandy strata nearer the surface Vjcing 
“ saturated, it is now impossible in many instances 
“ to sink a eominon kutcha well <lown to the real 
“ spring b(dow the layer of clay where foniuTly there 
“ was Jio difficulty.” 

I’liis observation shows that not only have canals 
occupied wliat W(Te already the best protected tracts, 
but havt* also destroyi'd in iIkmu the ordinary nn‘ai\s 
of irrigation, so that wabu* cannot be carried by 
canals to th(^ ])oor outlying country near tlui rivers 
without b('iiig obliged to irrigate the land formciiy 
covered by wells, 'fhis is distinctly borne' out by tin* 
lowness of indirert revenue en'dited to the canals in 
these proviiK^es, which is only ass(‘ssed upon laml not 
[ircvioiisly irrigated. The iotid credit to the end of 
March 1877 was less tluin 10 lakhs of rupees. On 
the other hand, well irrigation is, with water at the 
depth at which it lies in tlu' Doab belt (namely, from 
20 to 30 feet, and in some parts from 30 to 10 feet), 
so much mori* ('.xpensive and ditlienlt than canal 
irrigation, that the subAlitulion of tlm latter atl'ords a 
niiudi mon* comjilete protection. 

'I'herc seems to be a strong necessity for extending 
water-con rscs from the main canal branches to the 
poorer tracts not suffu*i(*ntly prot(‘c,t(‘d by widls, ami 
wliich have not }'(;t reccivi'd (%'iiial water. Ihdi'rcnce 
may he made to the last paragrajdi of the rpiolcd 
review of the Meerut si'ltleinent which atfords an 
excellent illustration of tliis jioint. Mr. Crosthwnite’s 
description of tin; central fertih? tract of Mainpuri, 
which, although nut reipiiring canal water, 1ms 
received it because lying on the water-slu'd, has. 
already been cpiotcd. But one of the three, tracts 
into which the settlement ofllcer has divided the 
district (naimdy, that which lies to the north,) skirts 
the river Kali Nadi (a feeder of the (binges), with 
icapect to which Mr. Oosthwaite uses the. following 
Words : “ The chanu3teristi(!s of this tract arc pn*- 
” ponderance of sand in the soil, scantiness in irriya- 
“ and gixiat susceptibility to diictuations of 
“ season.” The same conditions mamr in Faru- 
hhabad, Ayhcre tlie canal irrigates the whole of the well 
l>rotcctcd loam tracts on Iho water shed, hut only a 
limited pcr-centage of the dry villages lying along the 
sjiridy belt above the River Isan, another Clangea 
feeder. 

[The proposal to carry irrigation to poor sandy 
villages does not clash with the argument that it is 
desirable to irrigate the best land rather than the 
"orst land, since the term “best land” thfls used 
Jiiejvns “ that portion of a village wliich can be 
tnannred and grow” good crops,” t.e., that portion 
Q 8387. 


which can pay the highest price for its water. This 
explanation is given because a misunderstanding has 
ofti'ii been fouml to exist on the subject.] 

As, however, there nri^ Avhole tracts thus unpro- 
tected in the centre of a canal system, so, too, th(*n^ 
aro unprotected villages in thi^ centre of a fully 
irrigated pargana, and llu* cultivators of which are 
us innch distresse»l in a year of drought as if tln^y 
were surrounded by a cordon of villagCB eipially 
dry. It must not therefore hi* hastily decided tliat 
the upper section of the Doah is sulliciently pro- 
tected b(H*ause its map is covered by a labyrinth of 
canals. 'Fhose villages tliat roipiiri* wati'i* most get 
least. 'I'o offer yet another illustration, the following 
words of another settlement oilicer may he ipioted. 
Mr. Smith writes of the Aligarh district ; — 

“ III the Atranli talisil another canal will he seen 
traced on the map. Jt represents a projecl(*d con- 
tinuation of tlie Fatehgiirh branch of the (binges 
canal, and its course was laid down many years ago 
and the necessary land taken up, but notliing more 
lias yet been aceom})lislied. Thii line runs Iietweeii 
the Ken and the (binges, and of all tracts in the 
country round about there is none, which so urgently 
need water. My descrijitioii of the ilistrii^t has sliowli 
that this is a sandy traet, where temporary or kueha 
wells aro impracticable, and where water lies at from 
U) to GO feet below the surface. It is to he regretteil 
that it has been found either impossible or inexpedient 
to carry out the project, while in other parts of tln^ 
district water has been given lib(‘rally either wh(‘re 
it is not needed at all, or when^ it is fiir less needed 
than liere. 'fhe Lower (langos canal, whieli starts 
from Narora in Bnlamlshahr, and which in Aligarli 
will pass along the khiidir of the Ganges, will of course 
not affect the upper lands, and, as far as this district 
is coneerned, will only traverse a country where the 
soil is already, perhaps, too moist.” 

It is fair to this (the Lower (binges) eanal to 
(‘xplain that it was intendi'd to ])a.ss through good 
tracts to bad ones ; hut Mr. Smitifs namirks explain 
distinctly the unfortunate necessity whieli exists in 
the Doab of laying down the ])rineipal lines in country 
which least reipiires canal water 

The reason why AVells are numerous in the centre 
and scarce in tlie border of the strips of land lying 
between the river feeders of tin* Ganges and ,rninim 
lias been partially explained by previon.s remarks. 
The eentre, which is usually slightly deju’cssed, is lull 
of loam deposit, and the soil in whi(*h lliii well.s are 
dug is stiller than on the slojies (o the I'ivers, while 
underneath the surface water is drained away slowly 
from the eentral tract and ipiiekly from the marginal 
tract, a circumstance which reiiLlevs the ilisturbaneci of 
sub-soils mueli more severe in (be marginal than in 
the central snb-slrata, ami the consequence is either 
that wells eniinot be dug at all, or that v/hiai dug 
they are more and more unstable as tlie rivers are 
approached. 

'J'he facts which have been bronglit forward 
indicate clearly the desirability of extending th<! 
existing canal system to the marginal tracts wliicli so 
much uecd irrigation, and in Avbieh, on account ol‘ the 
large per-ceutage of poor soil, tla? annual out-turn is 
at prc.seiit subjise.t to so much umrertainty. 

There are. at the same time certain an as into which 
it is probable that canal water will never come, and 
ill which measures must be taken for coMstructing 
durable wells. The tracts noticed in Meerut by 
Mr. Forbes are of such a chara(4er, and similar cases 
hav(^ lately been bronglit forward by other olliceis, 
and steps ought to bo taken to ensure the ]»roteeliun 
of these ureas. It has been noticed that three fourths 
of the U[)p<.‘r Doab is still uuirrigated by canal, and it 
is clear from the prcceiling remarks that it includes 
much land Avhich sorely mxids irrigation. 

Crossing now to the Lower Doab, which comprises 
part of the Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad 
districts, the extension of the Ganges canal was 
refused partly on the grounds bronglit forward in 
this note. The imgation statistics of these districts 
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Dhap.I. Qn. 4. are miBJcmlin", bcoaiisc Oioy inoludo a very lar^c 

area of land vvliieli do(*s not hcJo/i" to the belt now 

Nobtii-Wkst under discnsxioii, and wliicdi is praetieally unirri^^ateil, 
Pkovincks beloncrinrr as it does to the* Soutli .Iniinia belt. The 
irrij^atioii of tlie Doab btdt portion of the districts is, 
Mr.Jiitdt, except la^ar the (ian^es and its feeders, very much 

jjj<(. (bat <lescrib(Ml in tlie central portion of the 

Mainpuri distriet, and (it is l)(diev(‘(i) can be made 
practically sulllcient for protection. There is no 
doijl)t that ;;r(ait variation (u*ciirs in the sirl)strata, 
and that masonry wells are needed in the jfrean*!* part 
ol’tlie area to ensure* ])ermnnent irri<^ilion, but there 
appears to b(? no reason why tin; e\])orim<‘nt should 
not be tri(‘d in this part of tin* Doab (wliieli is so 
distant from the bead of the canal) of misuring wbat 
protection av(‘11s can bo made to afford. Measures, 
wliicb will be desei ibed further on, have already been 
taken to attack the problem. It is understood from 
the reports of the settlement otbciTS who were 
en;T'|rrod in the district of tlie JiOW(T Doab that wells 
are tVasible: in nearly the wboh^ of the. area, and it is 
contemplated to useertain by actual experiment 
whetb(*r such is tlie cas(*. 

The banks of tin* (latij^cs are dillieiilt to irri;.^aie 
from wells, but the strip of iinirri^abli* land wbieh 
lies alon^ its border is so narrow that its need for 
irrigation would not justify canals. Here, as in the 
flnmna land, water is from oO lo SO feel from the 
surface, and the question lias been raised wliellu'r 
‘ lli(' riviT watiT eonld not be lifted by machinery to 
irrij,oite the cultivated area in the vicinity. 

IVofrction from drought in fhv South Jumna Brit, 
— The last tract to In* eonsidereil is tin* South Jumna 
bell. Of this it may be al, once staUal that the more 
canals that can bo bron;^lit into it the better. Wafer 
is not only far from tln^ surface, but is in many parts 
of tlie eonntry of a saline eliaraeter. The need of 
canal irrigation in this ])ortion of the [irovince has 
of late years been fully a(;knowl(Mi«;e<l, and tln^ Lower 
( Jaiij^es (!anal is now carried along the. north edge of 
the Jiimna ravines through the Mainpuri, Ktawab, 
and C^iwiipore distriets, tin* Jntiiiia eanal tbroiigb the 
south of the Muttra, ami Agra <listriets, while the 
Ih^twa and K(‘n proji'cts will irrigate a eonsiderable 
portion of tin* tlalaun and Banda districts. Wliat 
more can b(* <loiie can only be d(*eided in tlie Irriga- 
tion Department, but the problem is one which ought 
to lie ])laced before them to investigate. I’liere seems 
primd facie reason to Ix'lieve that an extensiem uf the 
( Jaiigcs canal system may be earri(‘d into the north 
fluniiia stj'ip of the iMntlra- and Agra distriets, but it 
is <loubtful whether there is siillicient water in the 
Betwn and Kmi (rivers not fiMl fiaun tin* snows) lo 
sujqily eHeelivi*!}'^ more than a limited area in the 
Bund(‘lkliand country, or whether the Gangi's system 
can be iiiade to cAleiid further along the North fJniuna 
bank of llie Cawnpon*, Tatelipur, and Allahabad 
strips. All that can Im^ said now is that if canals 
cannot bo lirouglit there, wells an* C(Uiiparativoly 
useless. 

It may not be out of place to adv(‘rt Ikti* to another 
suggestion which lias (1 believe) been brought to the 
notice of the Forest Department, with n*speet to tlu* 
raviny land skirting the Jnmna, to the elfeet that this 
land can be made most serviceable to iho country by 
bi'iiig utilis('d for forest and pasturage. It would be 
easily enclosed by a confiiiuons fence*, and the measure 
would savi^ (ioveTnmeiit from the anxiety nml e\p(msc 
of wiitebing over the safety and livens of the '•eanty 
population who are now continually driven, even 
nndcT nuHliM ato failure of rain, to tlu^ greatest distress. 
How far such a jiroposition eonld be carried out 
without interfering with the cultivation of tin* fertile 
patches which occur in the valleys of tin* ravines and 
on the edge of llu* Jumna, and what the cost of the 
jirojoct would be, are questions which, without 
inquiry into it, would he impossible to answer ; but 
the need wdiich tin* Doab has of pasturage ami forest 
mnkc.s the question one well worthy of investigation. 
The extreme south, of the Bundclkliand districts 


obtains some (but not a great deal) irrigation from 
the lakes wJiich Jiave been dammed up in the low hills. 
C^nfortunately, their power to protect under a drought 
has been proved to lie very small, and even in Uk* 
present year their hivel of wabu* in some is below 
that of the wat(‘i -gati‘. 

Extracts from licriew by Hoard o f Re venue on 
Meerut Settlement Report. 

^ 

“21. Irrifjation, — Belbro the introduction of tlie 
(tanal, the iri’igation of the district naturally (‘oinc.idnl 
v(Ty mucli with the character of tlie soils. In good 
.still' clay or loam eartlnui wells w(‘re good and lastiier, 
but wheix* the soil was sandy and sliifring, such wm‘11s 
were either more or less nnstabh* or quite* im- 
practicable. 

“ 2.5. In some of these latter tracts, and especially 
in the Jat villag(*s above the Jumna and llindun, 
masonry wells have been extensively constructed, mid 
then* tire about 6(K) pucka wells in each of ilio 
]>jirg!injis of Loni and Bagbpat, in which the level 
jdain of tlie llindan-Jimina Doab begins to slojie 
towards the river, and in wbieh, therefore, tlie npjK'r 
st7*ata are disiiil(‘grat(‘il and rendered unstable hy the 
action of drainage, 

“ 2(). The. best well tract seems indubitably lo 
bav(‘ been the level portion of the ITindan-Jmmui 
Doab, but th(‘ eounlry betweiai tlu‘ llimlan and Kali 
Nadi, (‘xei'pt on tlie rivi r banks, was also favourable 
1*0 r wells. 

“ 27. g(‘nerai conelusion which maybe forni(‘d 
from Ili(* pjirganti riqini-is is that w(‘lls could he dug 
with gn‘al(‘r nicility and of ti, more lasting elmracicr 
in proportion to llim'r dislanee from draintigo lines of 
magnitude. Uu' b(‘st Avell tracts were on the wjiti'i- 
sheds. Whim, therefori*, camds were introduced In 
the only direction in whicli canals can la* made sci- 
viceabli* for jiiirposi's of irrigation, /.r., along the 
water-sheds of the distriet, it was a natural coiim- 
quence that they should traverse those tracts wliieli 
wcri^ most fully irrigated by Avells, and avoid tJio.-e 
In wliieli tlie looser aii»l broken eomlition of tin* surfiiee 
formed almost as great an impediiiKMit to irrigation 
ebaiinels as to wcll*^. 

* * # ?jf 

“ Jl. It is eertain that the introduelion of eaiial 
irrigation has givmi a great impulse to cultivation mid 
production in tin* district. Mr. Bort(*r remaiks in 
Kit bore on the im])rovem('nt elfected hy it in sugar 
cultivation, and Mr. Forbes attributes tin* improvo* 
ment of the agrieuUnral condition of the Gujur tracts 
on till* Loni slope to tin- edvilizing elfeet of tlie cmial 
He notices, too, a vemarkahle instariei* of its inlluem c 
in the pargana of BaniaAva, xvliiiri* in the dry year of 
ISbtl ho found the cultivators of the north section, 
from which e.aiials are excluded, selling their sugar 
mills to the cultivators of the south section, wliieli is 
plentifully watered by canals. Jliis fact speak.^ for 
itself. 

“ 32. It is no doubt greatly in favour of tie 
immmlialo success of a canal that it should enter into 
a. Ihiekly populated country, where a large snpjily el 
manure may coyie with the exllnusting powers of 
practically unlimited water supply, and where there 
is sufficient labour available for its utilization. ‘ 
density of the population in the best jjarts of 
Meerut district is large. Tn Baraut the numher el 
inliahitants piT cultivated square mile is no less tluin 
b ll, and in such tracts, heavily manured as they 
he, it is almost impossilde that too much water can l>'‘ 
given. Where, on the other hand, the population !^ 
more scanty, the im]iroveil fiuulity of irrigation avIH 
admit of its gradual increase, but meanwhile it !•’< 
possible that an excessive supply of water may ciinse 
the temporary (*xhaustioTi of the irrigated an*a. 

“ 33. There is no doubt that there has been flti 
extensive increase in the irrigated area since 
settlement, which is said to have increased from 
232,949 to 578,512 acres, and though (as Mr. A* 
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Colvin remarks in his memorandum on settlement in 
the North-Western Provinces) these li^nires must 
l>e loceivcd with caution, yet the fact of a very lar^c 
increase in the irrigated area cannot he doubted. 
The increase in cultivation is also due in some 
iiicasuro to the same cause. 'J'lio western canal had 
net been Itmg opened wlnm Sir U. Elliot remarked 
that already it had caused all the waste in llui neigh- 
bourhood to be reelnimed, ami tlie same, intliieiicc' may 
be iittributed to the extension of canal irrigation on 
oilier parts of the district. 

* ii. + 

“ 35. Amid all the improvements ncknowlcdgiHl to 
liave been wrought l)y the canal omi charge 1ms been 
brought against it of a serious character, to whieh 
n'fcrence Jias already been made. j\lr. Forb(‘s eom- 
phiins in Cbapranli that the uncertainty of tin; Avaler 
supply is so great an (ivil that he cannot but regret 
the substitution of canals for wells. In Ihiglipat lie 
is inclined to think irrigation is excessive, and if that 
is the case, it seems a jiity that the water snjiply 
should not be kept within mon^ eonliiied but l(‘ss 
uncertain limits. 

“ 3(S. Another complaint iiiadi^ by Mr. Porter in 
Sardliana is that individual villages have suffered in 
i'()iise([ucnee ofllie vicinity of tin* canal, which, while 
throwing down their widls liy raising tin! water level, 
has not eompi'iisjited tjn‘m with a. supply of water 
iMinal to that which they have lost. 

“ 37. Somi! allusions arii also made to the obslrue- 
tion eans(‘d by eanal watercourses to the natural 
ilrainagii of the country. 

‘‘ 3«S, It is satisfactory to lind that tlui evils of 
whieh complaints are made an* of sueli a iiatun* tha,t 
it lies within tin* power of t biveriinn'iil eitln‘r greatly 
Lo alleviate or enliri’ly to reinovi*. them. Stej»s liave 
ilieady bemi taken to jirovide against the obslrnetion 
lo (Irainagi* in some purls of the <listrict, and l\s. 2, ()()() 
w'<‘i'e granteil at ibe, commencement ol‘ lln^ presi'iit 
year (IS73) foi* a, drainagi? cut in the Clmpranli 
[•argana. 

“ 3t). A very small portion of tin* distrii'.t is now 
iiisnirK‘iently watered. ddie dilT above tin* rivers 
iiic] the tract ol‘ iiiidnlatliig saml above the (iang(‘s 
ire, ho\vever, scantily irrigated, and as tin* soil in 
aicli tracts is of tin* poorest di'seription, cnilivatiou 
is vi*ry precarious and distress in dry years very 
^O'eat. Mr. Forbes an\iously ealls attention to this 
'Ubjcct. It is (piestiomible, indeed, wln.’ther (he 
iitliscriminate introduction of canal irrigation, even if 
t wore leasibh*, wouhl at once raise, tin', charaeter of 
'iicb tracts. To llood a jioor niniopulatcd tract wilb 
I sudden tlusli of water is more, likely to (*xhaust its 
ilready sterile soil than to iinaease its j>rodnctive 
lowu'rs. Jiut a gradual e.\tension of irj*igation cannot 
ail to be of tin* gn'jil(‘.st Ijenelit i‘ven lo tin* poorest 
‘oilj and tlien^ is little doubt that Mr. Forlx's sngges- 
ion of takiivi advanc(*s lor tin* construetion of jmeka 
Veils in Garhmuklitesar may bcj jilied with advantage 
loth in this and otlier districts to all tin* sandy tracts 
•long tlic banks of thi^ Gaiig(‘S which lie beyond easy 
eacli of the canal. It appears (h.'sirabh* that the 
iiibj(*ct of takavi advances in such tracts should be 


taken into imtivc consideration, unless, indeed, it is 
contemplated to introduce canals, lint Mr. Forbes 
reprcsi*i!ts on bi‘liulf of tin* cultivators in some [larts 
of tin* Ilapnr and tialalabad [larganas a in I otln‘r tracts 
now cut otl* from the canal that they should he told 
once for all what is the prospi‘Ct of their being siiii- 
plieil with canal water, in ordi*r that they may know 
wlietln*!* or not to sink capital in the construction of 
wells, which, in tlu'ir ])resi*nt stati* of uncertainty, 
they cannot venture*, to do. 

Kxri.ANATION OK StATKMKN'I I. 

In Slate‘ment 1. is shown, for e‘acli distriet of tlic 
North-\V<*ste.rn Provinees and Oinlh, tin* an‘a of 
cnltival(‘tl land oslinmted a.s irrigabh* from eanals, 
we'll.s, or other sources, as wi'll ns tin* area i-stimated 
as aetnally irrigate-d. 

'Flu* irrigabh* an*a reft'rs to the nn‘a.siired area 
which can, with existing nn*aiis of irrigation, la* 
irrigated one year with anotIn*r, whih* the irrigab'd 
ari‘a letbrs to tin* ero[) an-a ol* one normal year, 
whi(‘Ii area is >>w’i‘lh‘d by tin* inclusion of .si‘eond crops 
wbon* such an* grown, lienee, in .some cases, tin* 
irrigable ari'a w'ill not apju*ai’ so miieli in (‘\e<*.ss of 
tin* area, aetnally irrigated as might In*. (*\[u‘et(‘d, since 
a Certain amount of land is inelinh'd twice* ove‘r in 
calculating tin* latte-r. 

Aby/ ////>/(•. — Sn[)pu.se‘. that the* are-a ordinarily enl- 
tivale'el in erne* ye'ar is Ibujid to be* N(K),()0() aeu'e's. In 
l.S7(), KM), 000 \ve*re nueh'i* antninn orojis, and 130,000 
iiiuleT spring cre>ps, — total, S30,000 ; 30,000, tlie‘rc- 
foje*, must have* hex*!! ninh*r be)tli aiUuinn ainl .sjiriug 
creip.s, «00,000 being tin* limit ofllie nK‘asure*d cultiva- 
tion. Se», loo, enit e»f tin* 800, (KM) acre's, 300, (MX) acres of 
land might hi* irrigated in one* yi'ar, but the* aetnally 
irrigate'd aiv.a e>f errotis might be* (say) 320,0(M) acres, 
or 20, (MH) acre's in (‘xe*css, 

'Fin* ligurcs given Ibr irrigabh* are*a in tin* disirieils 
e)f the*. Noiih-We'stern Provinces an^ ba.*^eid on district 
oHiecr.s’ icplie'.s, on statistics published by tin* lleiarelof 
Keve'nm*, in 1872, anel e)n tin* ri*ports e:>f se*l thane *1 it 
e>iHe.*e*r.s wlie're* availalih*. For tln*()uelli elistricLs tin* 
irrigahh* an‘a has been ealcuhiteal by adding to llnj 
are'a assume'd ;i,s actually irrigated an amount preipeir- 
tionale* to thee diJlere*ncei betweem tin* twei in Norlli- 
\Ve*ste*rn ]b‘ovinea*s elistriet.s of jiaralhl eircuni- 
stance'S. 

'I'he irrigate'el are*a lias be'i'ii cah*nlatc*el for tin*. 
Norlli- \Ve*si(*rn Provinces districts from tin* cro|i 
slate'iiie'iits feir l87()-77 lik'el by fiatwaris (villages 
aecenintanls), I'rom di.striet otfna'r.s’ icplie's, and, where 
po.ssibh*, from any ice-ent M-tthancnt report. For the 
( )inlli di.stricts the irrigali fl are a has be'eii eah'ulate'd 
from the- replie*s eif district ollieers arnl tin*, ligiires 
given in the Ouelh Uevenin* Admini.st ration Ue'[)ort 
for l875-7(). 

For the are*a of canal irrigatiou, tigiucs liave be'cii 
al)slr:ie.*te*d from tin* Irrigation I\e*port for 187()-77. 

Pinler we-ll irrigation i.s include‘«l all irrigation from 
we'lls of whateve*!* kind, whether e arllien or iiia.soiiry, 
])crcnlation or spring. 

In “eitlieT .source's” ares inchnl<*<l tanks, ijuiural 
and artificial jliils or lakes, ponds, and river.s. 


SuPPLEMENTAltV AnSWEU TO QUESTION 4. 

It should be (*,x|)laincd here that irrigation as 
irelimirily practiseal is for the most part coidiiicel to 
In* liedds in which (lie rabi or wdntcr crof) is sown, 
mel to garden cultivation. Speaking bioaelly, nearly 
dl the wheat and about half tlui bailtjy is iriTgatcel, 
is we*ll as sugar-cam*, opium, ainl garde*ii creips. A 
’elhrcnce to the crop statement in the; answer to 
iuestion 3, will show that the area of tho ditfereuit 
iinds of irrigateel produce may very roughly be stated 
w follows • 


Acick. 

VVIn*at - - - J>,()(M),()()0 

Parley - - - 7(K),()()0 

Sngnr-e.-ain‘ - - S2(),()()0 

Garden ci'o[>s and upiiiin - 500, (KM) 

Total - - 11,(X)0,0()0 


In the rainy s(;ason the wells are almost eiilire*ly 
idle ; the cattle aic bu.sy in ploughing anel prejiaiing 
the soil for the rabi, and are seldom set to irrigate, 
uidess a prolonged break in the rains occur, and it i.s 
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necessary to water some valuable crop which would 
otherwise perish. Tn the cold weather the bullocks 
are inc(*s.santly ojiiployed in irrigating the rabi crops. 
]iut as the g(;neral custom is, whoro the land admits 
of it, to sow rahi and kfiarii* in rotation, a well which 
Mr. Elliott, irrigates five acres of rabi in one year will irrigate a 

difi'erc/it five acres of rabi in tinollnu’ year; the whole 

10 acres are, therefore, returned as irrigable. Thus, 
as far as wells arc concerned, the irrigable area is 
nearly double tln^ area irrigate*! in any one year, 
not quite double, b(!caus(T some of the land is un<lcr 
garden crops, l^c., and is irrigated every year. Witli 
canal irrigation the ease is ditferent. The water- 
supply being nbundniit , and available without diverting 
the oxen from their labour at tbo plough, is largely 
used <luring tins monsoon ; erops are grown by tlie 
lu'lp of it wliieli re((nire a more regular supply of 
water than the ])nvarious rain-fall ; but still the rabi 
area irrigat(‘d by canals is always larger than the 
kliaril‘ area. Tjjistly, irrigation from ponds and streams 
is mainly given to such crops as gi-nw in depressions 
and valh^ys, bci^ause the water lies in depressions and 
cannot be lifted far. These an‘ eitb(T rice iti the 
kbarif, or (dsc; rabi crops; but the irrigable area in 
this ease is the same ns the area ordinarily irrigated, 
siriee rotation of crops is seddom possible in such lands. 
Jt follows Irom this that a well irrigated area of 
;),8()(),()(K) aenvs iiidical(*s an inigable area of about 
10 juillion acres ; that is to say, the wells which in a 
given year actually supply water to o,8(K),(XX) acres 
will in the courst^ of two y(‘ars supply water to the 
crops that want it, which arc broadly speaking, the 
rabi crops on 10 million acres. Similarly, canal 
irrigation of J,1(K).000 acres will indicate that about 
1,000,000 us\ially get water from the canal for the 
rabi ero[)s that rerpure it; but the irrigation in an 
ordinary y(‘ar of 4 million acres from ponds and 
strojims indicates tluit ()nly 4 million ncr(*s of land 
can be irrigatt'd in thi.s way. 'Fbus it will be under- 
stood that an irrigat(Ml area of 10,900,000 acres in the 
North- VVestcTU Provinces im])lies that about 10 million 
acres of land an^ so situate us to be capable of irriga- 
tion, tbougli they (;ould not all b(‘ irrigated in one 
year, because' of the limite*! working capacity of the 
cattle, and be(‘ause the crops sown on llu^ excess 
f) million acres are not such as ordinarily to rerpiin' 
water. 

2. Mr. HuelPs statement shows that in the North- 
Wt’stern Provinces (excluding Kuinann and (Jarbwal 
and tln^ hill tract (»f Ib'bra Dun), out of a. total culti- 
vated area of 2"), il44, ()()() acres and a total eropi)ed 
area of 27,109, OOO acres, there were in 1876-77 — 


Canal-irrigated - 1,148,000 acres, or 4*5 per cent. 
Well-irrigated - 4,480,000 „ 17*7 „ 

Irri^ted from 1 1935 , 000 „ 7-8 „ 

Other sou»'ces " J 


Total 


7,613,000 acres, or 30 per cent. 


In Oudh, with 8,299,0(X) cultivated acres and 
.9,05 7, (X)() cropped /icres, there were — 

Well-irrigated - 1,314,000 acres, or 15*8 per cent, 

froml 

other sources / ’ ’ 


1,000 


23*9 


'I otal - 3,296,000 acres, or 39*7 i)cr cent. 

The d(‘gree of protection offonal by these diflcTent 
sources of water supply is however widely differc'iit, 
The greatest security of all is provided by the canals, 
wliicli may almost be said to atford perfect immtinity 
against drought to tlie lands they water, except in the 
case of an (‘xtraord inary season like that of 1877, 
when the atmosphere was as dry in July, August, 
and September as it is usually in May, and a liot west 
wind blew which shrivelled up the plants, even while 
water was l)eing poured on to Iheir roots. The canal 
irrigation, howewer, is liinited in its area, being almost 
entirely confimul to the districts of tlu' Jloah. The 
only excc])lions are the small canals in Rohilkhaiid 
ami the Agra canal which wat(‘rs the tians-Junina 
parts of Agra and Mnftra, hut vvldch as yet has by no 
means reaclu'd its full expansion. The same' may he 
said of all canals in season of drought ; the area 
irrigated in 18/7-78 having exceeded that of 1876-77, 
and having been in its turn surpassed by the season 
of 1878-79*'— 

Canal-inignted Jin'a, 1876-77 - - 1,148,000 

Average' of 10 years, 1868-78 - 1,155,873 

Area irrigali'd in 1877-78 - - 1,412,460 

Ditto 1878-79 - - 1,694,000 

On the other hand, the least secure of all means of 

irrigiition is that from ponds and tanks and small 
streams. These' dry up generally in the hot we'uther, 
ami if they are m)t re'ph'nishe'el by the monsoon, would 
be' of no avail lor irrigulioii in the ensuing scasore. 
Their heels, however, weaihl generally retain seanc 
moisture, and would be culturablc on such an oceasioii. 

3. The are'a of the dilferent holts into which 
Mr. Puck has divide'el the ])rovineo for tlie purpose* eif 
depicting its agricultural condition cannot he preclse'ly 
give'll ; but the folleiwing figures of the' main divisions 
of the' country show npproxiinate'ly what proportion eif 
the cultivated lanel in each is protee'te'd by irrigation.! 


Niiiiic of 'fnict. 

I'otal 

CultivatL'd 

An'ji. 

Total 

Aren. 

Per 

cent, on 
Tulti- 
vated 
Area. 

Irrigarc'd 
Area, de- 
ducliiig that 
from Ponds 
and Streams. 

IVr 

j ('cnt. on 
Giilti- 
vatt'd 
Area. 

1 

Population. 

Miriiimmi 
P()od-(\>n- 
siimption of 
Ponulatioiiat 
4I inannds 
per liead. 

Irrigated 
Area required 
to produce 
that Food- 
snpply. 

Doah 

Itohilkhand 
(linlh - - 

K.'istrni Tract - 
'J’lutis-Jimuia 

0,218,0(10 

4.420.000 

8.200.000 

7.54 1.000 

4.002.000 

.1,524,000 

840.000 
3,206,000 
2,025 000 

207.000 ! 

1 

38 • 2 
10- 1 
39-7 
38*8 
7-2 

3.212.000 
.572,000 

1,314,00(1 

1.507.000 
242,000 

j 

34 • 8 
12*0 
15‘8 
21-2 

0* 

11,011,000 

5.436.000 

1 1 ,200,000 

0,671,000 

3.802.000 

Mds. 

40.550.000 

24.460.000 
50^10,000 

43.520.000 1 

17.110.000 ! 

4.130.000 

2.040.000 

4.200.000 

3.630.000 
1,420,0(M1 

'fotal 

.‘13, .570, 000 

1 10,888,000 

32-1 

0,037,000 

20 ‘7 

41,120,000 

185,040,000 

15,420,000 


'riiere? is jirobahly no })art of India wliicb !•■ so 
etlieJe'iitly protee'ted from the' calamity of drou'dit as 
tlie*, Deal) ; anel tills is ])artly due to the great sum.s 
laid e>ut by (Ttive'rnment on tlie^ (langes and Jumna 
canals, jiar’tly tei the solidity of the sub-soil, which 
makes it eomparative*ly busy to sink wells. More- 
over, the' opening of Uie* Lower (langes canal will 
soon and largely increase the area thus protected. 


Rohilkhaiid has a moist soil, as has been already 
described, but it is poorly oft* for welU in comparison 
with tlie Doah. Oudh is better jirovided than Rohil- 
khand w'ilh wells, ami indeed, if irrigation from ponds 
and streams is iiicludeel, it stand.s ahead of all these 
territorial divisions ; but they are a precarious source 
of supply. The eastern part of the North-Western 
l*roviuccs is not only better protected than Oudh by 


♦ Sec St., Nc. IL 


f In this statement Dchra Dim, Kumaun, and Garhw4l are omitted 
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the number of its wells, but also has a more secure 
climate, the failure of the rain being an event almost 
unknown there, so that the irrigation from ponds and 
streams is loss unceitaiii than elsewhere. Ihit the 
country which is by far the worst oft* is the Imns- 
Jumna tract, whert* irrigation covits only 7 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, while even of that the greater 
part is due to the Agra canal ; and in th (3 districts of 
Bundelkhand proper the proportion of area irrigated 
is less than 3 per cent, of the whole. A <lifticulty, 
however, arises here which exists in no otlu*r ])arts 
of the North-Westoni Provinces ; and that is that the 
black soil of Bnndelkhand docs not in ordinary sea- 
sons require irrigation for any but garden crops ; it 
is singularly retentive of moisture, and if the rainy 
season is normal, and the rains do not erase loo early, 
the winter crop of cer<?als stand in no need of artilicial 
iirigation. If, howovcT, th(! rains are too scanty, or 
cease so early that the soil dries up before sowing 
time, it becomes hard and cracks, and cannot be 
cultivated. In such cases irrigation would be useful ; 
but these calamities are too exceptional for any 
measures meant to reimuly tluaii to be financially 
remunerative ; and as the habit of watering the land 
does not exist, the people would hardly know how to 
use water if it was suppli(*d to them in years of 
drought. It is believed, however, that if canals can 
b(i made from the Betwa ami Ken rivers, and if Ibe 
supply of water in those streams, aided by artilicial 
reservoirs, is found snftieiciit, the custom of irrigating 
the crops and of preparing tlu^ land for irrigation will 
gradually grow up, and there will be a largt; (‘xtension 
of manured and highly (uillivated garden land which 
docs confessedly n<*ed the application of wafer. 

4. Before eomdudiug, some remarks arc required 
concerning tlui using of tlm term prot<*(:tion from 
tlroughi.” Ii\ Colonel Baird Smith’s h’ amino lieport 
of 1861 Ji tract is said to be protected in which a 
third oL* the cultivated area can he irrigjited in any 
y(‘ar; and the term is used in this sense by canal 
engineers in general. Jt does not, however, seem to 
bo a correct us(‘. A country can only la* said to be 
prot(‘e.t(.‘d from famine if it can always j)roduee enough 
food to support its j>o[)ulatiou. If in any country 
ordinarily in good years an irrigated acre laaaluees 
thre(^ times as much food as the, population dependent 
on that acre require, then that country is protected 
from drought if a third of its culfivnted ar(‘a can 
always rely on an artificial supply of wafer. But it 
has been shown in flie answer to (Question 3 that in 
the Nortli-We.st(Tii Ih-oviiices and Oiulh the cult ivated 
area only produces 20 per cent, more food fh:ui its 
])opulati(m nMiuire in an ordinary year, so that it 
would be necessary for 80 per C(*nt. of that cuitivat(*d 
area to be supplied with water in onh'r to make* ifs 
inhabitants independent of the seasonal rains. Even 
allowing that the people wouhl cut down their food 
consumption in time of famine from 5;} mnuuds a year 
to a minimum of 1 lb. a day, or 4A niaunds a year, the 
food nupiirements would still be 62 per cent, of the 
ordinary out-tnrn ; and if, again, wt* admit that in 
howevt!!* severe a drought some rain will fall, and 
some crops be saved by it and by the sowing in moist 
low-lying lands, still about 50 per cent, of the ordi- 
nary harvest would have to he raised (in tlu; worst 
conceivable case) by artilicial means; and therefore, 
in order that the country should be “ protected from 
drought,” it is necessai’y that at least 50 })er cent, 
of it should be irrigabh* in any one season. Clearly it 
cannot be ass(*rted of any part of tlu; Nortb-W esterii 
Provinces or Oudb that it enjoys such complete j)ro- 
tection as tliis. And even if such an extension of 
irrigation as this could be obtained, wliieli seems 
hardly feasible, inasmuch as it implies the raising of 
the securely irrigated an^a from 7 to 15J million acres, 
it would not be possible to secure that each village 
should be separately supplied with water enough for 
half its cultivation. There would be still tracts of 
absolute desert surrounded by belts of fertility ; and 
the prevention of famine would still depend, as it does 


now, on the power of tho inliabitants of those desert 
tracts to purcha.s<‘ food from thos(j who possess it. 

5. There is, however, another way of considering 
the question. Sp(‘aking broadly, an irrigated acre (if 
properly cultivated and manured) produces almost 
twice as much as an unirrigated acre ; and thus the 
average produce per acre having l)(‘en found to he 
10 maunds, tin* irrigated acre will produce about 13 
inaunds and the dry acre 7. Now for tlie minimum 
food consumption of the po[)ulaliou of North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh 185 inilliotis of maunds are 
requin'd ; and this, on the above h}q)othcsis, ean be 
grown on 15 million irrigated acres. Hut allowimce 
must be mad(*, as before, for some crop being always 
raised on low-lying hinds, in beds of streams, valleys, 
ScL\ (the area of which may be ealeiihitcMl at 2 million 
acres, raising at 7 nmunds per acre 14 million maunds), 
and for some rain crop being harvested even in tho 
worst season — say 14 or 16 millions more. 'I’lie. 
balance, or 160 n»illions, lias to be raised on artificially 
irrigat(‘d land, and reipiires 12.\ million aeri'S. 'I'bis 
is almost double tin* present securely ii rigated area 
(excluding the ponds and streams ”), ami it would 
re<pnre a very large extension of irrigation lo elleet 
such a result. In the Doab, however, it sra'nis that 
the necessary provision will bo made when tin* Lower 
Ganges canal is at work, and the whole canal system 
has attained its full developmmd. 'I’lie irrigated area 
of the Dual) from canals and wells was 3,212,000 acres 
ill 1876-77 ; the canal ar(‘a luul increased by 5(K),(X)0 
acr(‘s in 1878-70, and the J^iwc'r Ganges eaiial will 
probably add 600,000 acres more, so that the irrigated 
area will th(‘n he 4,300,000 acres, or more than tlie 
figure postulated in coliimu 9 of the table in para- 
graph 3. 

6. In that tract, thereron*, th(‘ supply of food ought 
eventually to lx* suftieiemt for the iidiabifants taken as 
a whoh*, tbougb tb(*re will always be jiortious of it 
which have a deliciency and must buy from portions 
which have a surplus, in the rest of tlu* iirovirice, 
however, not only is this consummation far from lu‘ing 
veaclicil, but there are no plans in (‘xistenee wliieh 
give any immediate prospect of its being attained. 

7. Bohilkhnnd to lx* made safe from drought re- 
quires the extension of irrigation over about ],^0(>,()0() 
acres; and it has been shown that there, is no [xissi- 
bility of any large canal scheme luire, and all that can 
he done is to utilisi* more efteetually tlie small hill 
streams, and press on tho coiistruetioii of wells, whieli 
how(*ver, are of little use for tlu* piiiposo of profceling 
the rice tliat is sown in 784, 0(K) acres. 

8. In Oiulli alxmt 1,7(K),0()() acres havi^ to he 
supplied with irrigation to secure the inhabitants from 
drouglit ; the projected Surihdi eaiud could irrigate 
about a million acres, but llu* f(‘ar of drought is not 
great enough to make* the prospects of the. tiiiaueial 
success of tins sehenu*. at all eiieouragiiig. 

9. Jn the caslerii or J5enan*s tract the delieieney is 
about the sanu; as in Oudh, or 1,70(),()(K) aen*s ; hut 
no eamd has (*,v(*r been planned there, and no sevi're 
(Ircxight has ever oceiirnMl. Tlu* Irans-Jumiia tract 
requires nn additional sujqdy of water for alxmt 
1,160,000 neres ; and it is certain that, (‘ven if this 
could be given, it would take many y(*ars lx‘fon* the 
people would so eliaiige flieir agrieultural habits as to 
utilise it. 

10. Taking thc^ province as a whole, it a^ipeuvs that 
there were, in 1876-77, (>,037, 000 aen*s iiTigat(‘d from 
(finals and wells. 'I'o this may be added tin* increased 
canal area of 1878-70, 470,000 acres, making a total 
of 7,400,000 acres, wldeb can be relied on in a year 
of drought to produce 06,000,000 niaunds, or half the 
minimum foo<l requirements of the coimlry. There 
arc further about lour million acres of laud irrigated 
from ponds, streams, Ac., mostly low-lying and moist; 
at least half of this could be expected to jiroiluee, in a 
year of ilrouglit, a rabi crop equal lo that on ordinary 
dry lands, or 14 million maunds. There would further 
1 k 5 always something saved on kharif lands, even in 
the worst years, say 14 or 16 million maunds. Thus, 
even as matters now stand, the province may always 
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.L Qn. 4. be trusted to produce about 120 million mnunds, or 
eight mojiths’ cotiHumplioti for the whole population. 
For the remiiiniug four monliis’ consumption, as well 
tis for se<!d grain and catlh; food, they would have to 
{rust to food’sloeks and to iinjKUtations from other 
])rovinee.s. It is g< ncrally reckoned that the fooil- 
stor.ks oi-dinaiily held in the (country amount, at a 
niiniinnni, (o three montliM’ supply over and above 
tlie usual inhn’diarvest (‘onsumption ; and therefore 
th(Te is liltle fear but that the* railways, which can 
easily ihrow in o,()00 or t),()(.K) tons a day by combined 
aelion from Bengal, the Punjab, the* CeJitral Provinces, 
and Uajputaiia, would bo aide to supph*mcnt the 
delicic'ncy, if tbe calaiiiity is conlined to tluj North- 
Western Provinces, ami Ihe ad joining provinces are 
able t(> export tlnur snr[)lns slock. 

l3/9/7i). A. K\ 


fr. Eur/i. Notk on Wkm.s ])y Mk. K. C. Hi ck. 

' ’riie description of tin* province wliich lias been 

given le/ids lo tht; establishment of tin* iinporlaiit fact 
that a large. jiei H'ditage of its area must he protecf(“d, 
if at all, by w(‘lls, and it becomes desirable, llii‘rerore, 
to plae(* l)(‘rore thc^ Famine Commissioji soim; account 
of the action which the Norili-Western < Jovcrnm(‘fit 
has already takc'ii in tliis direclion, and also of the 
eondilioiis, as far as ihey an* at pr(*seiit imdeistood, 
under wliieli wells can lx* (•onsirneled. 

'TIk*. (|nestlon of Inking some decided steps Tor the 
eiieonrag(‘ment of well constrnelion was bronglit 
prominently Ibi waid early in I<S77, wlien a circular 
was lubha sscd hy ( Jovi rnnieiit to selected officers of 
(lie i(?vemie- adminisliji.tion, desiring expression of 
n|MnioM as to ihe measnr(*s whi<*h e(»ul<l best In* 
adopted. Mr. Picketts and jMr. (.'armiclnK.'l, mcmliers 
ol* the. Hoanl ol' Ixevenne, had already strongly urged 
tin* iiee(‘ssily ol’ giving gn‘at(‘r i'aeilities to lamlowners 
for obtaining ad\anees from (Jovernmuiit for the pnr- 
f»os(^ ; and (lu* ijnestion had also b(*en raised whether, 
in (he cas«* of the refusal of village jiroprietors to 
constnicl wells (where. ri*(inin‘d), m’ther from tlieir 
own I’linds or Avilli fluids placed in th(*ir hands by 
( Joveriiment, it would not bo tin* <luty (»!' tbe (Jovern- 
menl as snpre.me. lainllonl to eiilbrei* flie constrnelion 
of them, and to recovei* tlu^ either by nxpiiring 
tin* landowners to purchase the wells on rea-stmable 
terms, or by imjaisiiig a water-rate on those cultivators 
whose land would ho in igated. It must he umh'i stood 
that tlio proposition r(*ferred (*iitiroly to ma.sonry 
Avolls, which only jire sutlicieiitly permanent anil 
secure to justify ( Jovi‘rnmeiit inlerferemM*. 

'fhe (•orrespondciicc which resultcil Ironi the 
(Imcriimcnl circular is forwarde<l lo tin* Famim* 
C'ommissitni with these rejilies, but i.s too Aohiminons 
to be inserted in this [ilaee, with the exception, how- 
ever, ol the! linal letter l.u (he (Joveriiment of linlia, 
which is quoted at tin* loot ol this note, in order to 
I'xplain what bus been tln^ action xvliieh SirfJeorge 
(‘()n|)er has delinilely takvn, as Avail as lo liring to 
noli(;e the dilliciillies Avhieh slaml in the way of 
immediate progress on a, large* >eah^ 

'Tin* most formidable obstacle is happily the om^ 
which can in? most easily ri'inoved by the (Jov(*rn- 
ment of India — inimcdy, the ditficnlty of indu<*.ing 
landlords to take advance's, 'fherc are a ^ ry large? 
number e)f laneleiAvncrs anel e*V(*n of eiultivators avIio 
would glaelly construct avcIIs if they coulel obtain 
capital on terms Avhich, while rcinniH*rati\c to 
(Jovernmeut, would nut litimpcr them as existJ*ig 
rules lor granting advanc.es nuAV hamper tb‘»in. 

'riicre is no room to doubt that the. liest macliineiy 
te) employ for the AMvnstruc.tion of masonry wells I.j 
to In? found in the agricultural community themselves, 
for threo naisons. 'flu* first is that in any Govern- 
ment .scheme eef Ave'lbsinking flu* elilliciilty pointed 
out in Sir Cicorge Foupei's le*tte'r lias to he im*t, of 
ascertaining, in the case of each Ave?!!, whether its 
construction will be useful and reinuneyativc, and of 
making an inquiry controlhd by aii experienced 

bi itidiviilii!i.1 incfntir./. .1... ii 


can bo commenced ; the socoml, that agricultural 
labour as well as material for construction can be 
procured by landowners at a much cheaper rate than 
hy ( Jovernm(?]it ; and tho third, that arrangements 
for cnlianeemont of rout can bo much mure lusily 
settled berween tho landlord and tenants than by 
( Jovernment. 

It Is tln*reforc c?xtrenK*ly desirable that liberal 
permission bi? awarded to the local (Government to 
make ailvaiicos for w(*ll construction wherever wcdls 
are r(*quired, and that the iirosent iiriAvorkable system 
of rules sliould bo supersedod in favour of a system 
liy Avliiiili tho local Gov(‘rnmeut ean, on its oavii 
responsibility, iimko advances on such terms as may 
bo found to In* acceptabh? to the peojdi*. If this 
])oliey is adopted, an immense impetus Avill bo givon 
lo the irrigating power in tho ])rovince. 

Hut I bore is more tlian ono reason Avliy the 
moasure abovi* noticed will bo found of itself in- 
.sullicieiit. Ill the first place there an? many tracts 
in wliicli Avells can aiul ought to ])C constructed, and 
ill Avhich till* landowners, from apathy or otiu'r 
caust's, Avill tak(? no measures to construct thi*in : 
and in such cases it In'comcs the duty of (he siipieiiie 
landlord to protect tho land and those avIio cultivate 
it. In the second place there are. localities, and not 
a few ill jnmil>er, in Avhieh engineering diltieiilties, 
(no great to be met by rud(‘ native contrivances 
employed in well-sinking Avonld be. easily overemno 
by siieb soienlilie applitinees as a ( Joveniinent depart- 
ment could supply ; and thirdly, thcohjoet of Coveni- 
ini*nt in providing fumls ibr building Avells would not 
hv, gained unless if. could be assured llmt tin*, wells 
eonstrucicd wen? of a character Avliieh would gua- 
rantee [M'l niaiK'iit irrigation. 

It is therelure neei'ssary to adopt sonu* i*\tc'iisi\e 
UK'usures, indt*j)endenlly of tin* agricultural eoin- 
iriunity, in order to seeun? the object in view, and 
the qui'stiou arises through what machinery those 
measures should he takmi. It will ho seen from the 
letter alri'ady ipioled that the issues surrounding the 
construcliou ol a Avell in a given sjiot an? so iiumci’ous 
5ind so intiieate that tlu? knowli'dgo lU'cessary to 
de(*ide wheix? ti AVell ean or cannot h(? remnm'ralivi'ly 
made ivipiires not. only very special actpiaintaiua* 
Avilh agricultural eondilioiis, but a A'(*ry great, deal 
of local impiiiy and jnvi?s(igation, and the imed there- 
fon* for a spi'cial maehijn*ry to control the construe- 
tioii of Avells, so far as they may he undertak(‘n l>y 
(Jovernmerit, may be accepted, tlierefun*, as hcyoml 
argument. 

V\ bat,^ howev(?r, an* tin? preeiso conditions iiinler 
which Government maeliinery should control avcII 
coiistriHJlioii is tin* problem Avldeli Sir (Jeorge (.’ouper 
lias now retpiired the Agricultural I)c})artmeTit to 
w^ork out, and an odlcei' (Mr. Wright) is, during tin? 
present cold season, making, in {?i)mmuni<?atioii Avith 

that department, a practical iiKiuiry into the subject. 
This otlieci* lias been required to procure the coii.striic- 
tiou of a cei lain number of Avells, partly through the 
•igeijcy oi /.ainiiidars and ]>artly tlirough (Jov’erninent 
agency, ainl in the mean Avhile to jirovide all procurable 
statist, i(!s Avbieh may tend to provide a iuller know- 
ledgi? of the. economic and iinanc.ial results of well 
(!onstruetiou tlian is now pos.sessed,*^ The ii(?ld in 
Avhicli he is Avorkiug is that part of the CWnporc 
disljict which lies to tho south-east of tin? carinl 
system iii the Doab bolt. A similar inquiry is under 
coiiteiiqilation in Oudli. 

\\ hen tbe results of these preliminary inquiries 
are ob^uiued, a sehome will bo prepared for the 
adoption ol' general measures for tlu? province, but 
Avliether these will take the form of a gradual 
advanee from ono district to another, or of aimul- 
taneous action throughout the province, has y(*t to 
be decided. It is not improbable that it may be 
foiiml more e<?onomical as Avcll as more effectual to 
complete one section of tho country more or less 
thorougldy before commencing another, in order to 
avoid the dangers of extravagance and ineffectual 
which are likely to attend sporadic measures. 
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However lliis may bo, it has boon practically 
decided by Hovernmonfc that complete aiTangeruenls 
shall bo set on foot on an exlonsivi* scale, for placing 
whatever permanent irrigation is available in the 
hands of the agricultural population, and the (pieslion 
has been raised by Sir (leorgc Coupea- wln'tbtu* it w’ill 
not be necessary to organise a special iiiacliinery in 
connection with the Agricultural Deparlnient for the 
purpose. 

The following are some of fho loading ]>roblenis 
which h:ive to bo solved ; — 

(1.) In what loc.alities are wells nv^nired ? 

(2.) Will the landowners or Uuiants tak(‘ an 
advance for Ilnur construction ? 

(3.j If not, how shouhl AVells be const riieted by 
Government ? 

('1.) What will th(!y eosl ? 

(5.) What Avill be l.hoir remunerative elb’Ct ? 

Irrigation wells as construetCMl in those provinc<*s 
may be divided into two main elass(‘s — namely, 
si>ring wells and poreolatiou wells. 

Throughout the greater part of the proviii<*e there 
is found at a varying (lisl.anc(i from the surfaei* a 
stratum of clay, below which then? is a full and 
practically permaiKMit supply of water, and above 
wbicli tlier(‘ is only a j)reearious amount dm-ived 
from tin? I’ain-lall of the year whieli poreolates 
tlirmigh tlie nppiT strata. For this n'a.soii w<'lls 
whi(!h reach wa,t<*r b{‘low the clay are called “■ spring 
wells,” while those which only reach water above tin? 
clay are called “ j)(?rcolalion wells.” 'I'lie above rule 
is not invariable, ami especially fails near rivers, 
when' it appears dillicult and sonn'times impossibh* 
to find tlio low(‘r or permanent supply of water except 
by going to a very much greater deptb than that at 
wliieh s])ring water is nsnally bmnd. JMasonry wells 
are almost invariably e.cmstruettal so as to n'aeb the 
spring, partly in ordi'i* that a lull sup[)ly of water 
may 1)0 ubtaine(^ and partly in ord(T that a tirm sub- 
stratum may be reached on which the wt'II may 
rest. ICarlhen <‘Xcavation W('lls, on tin? contrary, are 
onlinarily mad(‘ oidy as far as tin? ]>(‘reola1 ion water, 
bt?i‘aiise if they were taken lower down peivolniion 
wa.ler would <lrive in their si<les at any point when* 
tin* soil might be at all sandy or loose*. 

Tliere are exceptions where* the int('rve?iiing strata 
are siifli(*,i(?ntly stable* to admit eif a well without 
masonry lu'iiig run denvn to the spring. Hut. such 
eases eiiiinot be* saiel to be ceunmon. 

Jwtlie.u Avells, i.e., e*xeava1ie)ns Avitlieuil ma.sonry, 
are usually j)rote‘ct(?<l or line’el at. tlie).'^e places when? 
sand strata are* Tuet with by cyliuele-rs of wooel or coils 
of (?()tton stalks or se)m(' such material, which fe)r a 
se?ason or twe) pn?vcnts their giving Avay. 

The* following (a fair ac(?(mnt of masoiiry-Ave*ll 
irrigation in the Dojih) is taken from the settle*me*nt 
report of the Mainpuri elistriet by Mr. MeConugh(*y, 
and illustrates not only the suj)(u*iority of nutsonry 
ov(?r ordinary avcHs, but also tin? iicees.sity for ( iove*ru- 
nnuit interference in obliging tin? agricultural com- 
munity to build lliciu ; — * 


* Mr. Settlement Oflicor of Azamgarh, write's of that 
elistriet : — 

“ Jn the? higher lanels of the district water is met at from 
12 te> 20 feet fnrni the? .'inrfae?e? in tin* <Irv months 
The wuler-lovel. of the year, and in the rainy He 'asoii at a still 
higher level, but we.?lls that elepemd upon lateral 
liltration arc very soon exhaustejd. 'fhe beds in which permanent 
bottom springs arc struck arc clay, not unfre- 
Tho spring-level. qne»ntly mixeel with kankar. 'fhey lie below 
the ordinary water-love?!, hat the'ir distaiiee 
from it varies rau(?h in elifferent localitie.s. In some i»laces thoy 
are little below the water-level of the elry season ; in others the 
people seem to be unable to bore deep enough to reach them. 
In some places the supply of water is so boimtifiil that, the bed 
once tapped, it is very difticiilt to empty the well ; in others the 
supply is less abundant. To reach the spring-level several 
different deposits have probably to lx* dug through. If these 
arc all beds of firm material, the well-maker’.s work is easy, and 
a well which is not protected by a masonry shaft will last nearly 
as long as one that is. There are, however, few such happy 
localities in tins district. Almost invaHably one or more be^ 


'‘For masonry Avells llu* first and essiuilial condi- 
tion is that a firm layer of sub.soil should exist for the 
cylindcT to rest on without fear of its furthc*r sinking. 
Thdess this stratum is reached the Avell is a failure. 
The true spring is always found h(*in*ath this hard 
soil, Avhicli is called ‘ mota ’ or ‘ gharra,’ ami Avhich 
\aries in I hickness in ditli*n*nt phu*es, hut is never too 
det'pAvhen n*ached to render i( impi.ssibh* In he pierc(*(l. 
Ihrough the op(?iiing made? in this layi*r by a spear oi* 
iron stake the spring Avater eonfiiicd by it rush(*s up 
from lu'loAV in a continuous jot. d'his k(*cps the well 
full eA"cu when eonstantly Avork«*d. In such W(‘lls it 
matters little what •liflcreut soil strata interv(‘ne. Once 
the<*ylimler is firmly dc'posited on lh(' ‘mota,’ it can 
easily <loty all pressure from Avithout. 

“ Hut Avhat is a matliT of minor impiulanco in tin? 
<*jise ol‘ a ‘ pucka ’ (masonry) well may l>e most destruc- 
tive to a ‘ kueha ’ (earthen) Avcil. What W(* have to 
consid(*r in the latter is — 

“(1.) The cxist(?nci? or ahsunco oi‘ a constant 
supply; 

“(2.) The facility or dillicjilty of getting ;it this 
supply ; and 

“(.3.) Tla* means of maintaining commmiical ion 
Avith the source? of tin? supply. 

“ As just ob.scrv<*(l, a masonry wc'll is considcre**! a 
failiiri* iinh'ss tla* spring is n'ached ; hut in maiiv 
kueha AAudls \vli(*r(‘ the ‘mola’ is elistaul ami the sub- 
soil bad, it is inijMissihlc to k(*<*p the sides iVom eolla[>- 
sing before* the spring is tapp(‘(l. 

“The owner e)f tla* well is tla'rcfon* obliged lo 
e*e)nb‘nt liimse*!!* Avitli llu? supply fre»m p(*rool.alion, 
Avbicli is e»f e3our8e* much h*.s.s conslant and abundant 
than from Ihe spring. A percolnlioii w(*ll often 
e*e>ntaius enough Avater to k(*e?p a pair e)f hulh)eks 
busy at its run; but many of them (partieularly in 
the? greiit riortlie'rn sand trael) get e*.xhausled so 
quie-kly, and are be*sides so fragile', that resort to e?v(*n 
Avolls worke?d by band is reialere'd m*(*-essary. Fe)r- 
tunat.e*Iy in this part of tlu* e*e>un(ry wut«*r is e-lose 
e'liough to the surfae(* to adujit of e‘vi‘u w«*ll irrigation. 

“ The? masonry Avells in good ri*pair ihrougl»oul llii* 
<listrie*t number 7, 2S2. Of tbc?se, (>,163, with Id, 203 
l)U(‘ke‘ts, are in eonstant use. The kueha. wt*lis in 
Ave>rking e)rele?r eluring the* ye'ars e)f surve*}’ W(*n‘ 
5 l,SOd, Avilh 62,171 buek(?ts. d'lie runs or hios are* 
the*r(*fe)re 77,374 in all, e>r al)e)ut oia? for e?v'(‘ry four 
.acre's hal)iluaUy irrigalcd. 

“ If statist ie*.s, former and j)re.sent, can he re?jied 
on — Jinel avc can s(*(? no re.asou to doubt llieir aes'Uiaey 
— tliere lias been a e?e)iisi<lera.ble falling e>fi' in tin* 
number of masonry wc'lls wu’thin the jiast thirty 
years. This de*erease? is not e?oiifim?d to trae t.s whieli 
haAa? be*e‘n l)rought within the iullueiiec? of the? e*anal, 
hnt is almost universal Ihreinghoul tlu* dislri<*t. 

“At last s(*ltle*me‘nt,, e)v<?r the ilisirie't as then con- 
stitutoel, coutaiiiing an Jin*a of 1,2S(),023 a(*res, llu*re 
AV<*re? I I,IH6 ‘ piu'ka ’ we*lls in use, with 27,471 laos. 
Ill IS 18-40, ove*r tin* same area, tla? well.s had deerease?d 
to 9,170, ami the runs to 23,r>0(). At present, over an 
area eif l,()S6,2d3 ae*res, tln‘rt* an* 7,282 masonry av(?IIs 
in good rejiuir, 6,163 of Avhieli, with 15,203 laos, are* 
use*el lor irrigatiem. 

“ Irrigation lias not de‘ere*ased — on the contrarjMt 
has he'cn largely e*xtemh'd ; ue've'rtheless, the te*.ndeney 
to re'place ^])m*.ka ’ Avells, as they fall e)ut of repair, by 
‘ kiiel III ’ ones, cAi’ to resort tei canal irrigation insicatl, 
is manifest. 

“ The leluctanco to inve'.st capital largedy in Ava ils 
is the'.relore an e*slablisheei fue?t ; why it is se) is difficult 
to ele'tcnnine?. 

“.New masonry Avells must be* coiintnicti'd I'ilhcr .at 
the; expense of the* proprietors or tlie cultivators. The 


of Hand or light earth must be traversc'd befere the springde^vcl 
is come to. Even wlien these sandy beelH are some feed above 
the water-l(*vel in the dry months, the rise of the water-level 
daring the rainy season is almost sure to affect the stability of 
wells ; and wells tliat are not lined with masonry generally fall 
in at that period of the year.’^ 
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new zamiudar^j whom our lavvs have created, and who 
now hold 80 much of the land arc, as a rule, disiiiclincd 
to sink money in su(‘h improvein(‘rits. They transfer 
the responsibility to cultivators, and their sole object 
seems to he to take as much out of the land tis they 
can, and to s|)cn(l as little on it as jmssihle; whilst 
the majority of /lie old proprietors are unable to set 
aside lai'^t* sinus out of their incomes for such 
improvcni(*nts. 

Tin* enltivators on the other hand, on whose 
shoulders the rissponsibility has to a great (^xtxmt been 
hiiil, had not till rec^ently sulKeient perinaiUMit interest 
in tin* land to encourage them to sink their savings in 
tlieeoiistruelion of masonry wells, and th(‘y accordingly 
pndVrnMl the (‘iisier and less costly method. Hefore 
revenue and judicial sales were permitted, the liere- 
ditary tillers of the soil were seldom compelled to 
relin<iLiish their paternal acres, 'riieir gimeral e/ircum- 
stances may have beim, and umlouhtcdly W(‘re, worse 
than they are now. In seasons of drought and famine 
they sulfenal iViglitfully ; but in seasons of phmty tln‘y 
liad every indneumimt to invest their savings in im- 
proving their property and laying up a provision to 
meet futni’ii calamity. 

“ A masonry well was then, next to their land, the 
most valuable possession tlujy Inid. It gave its return 
in increas('d produce, and could not lie touched liy the 
rapacity of the underlings of the (Tovm-nment.'* 

'riu^ ndation which the cost of a masonry well hears 
to the value of the watiT which it providiis varies 
under diilerent circumstances, and must be tlie snhjiHd 
of separate iiujuiry in each hiealily ; an attmnpt can, 
howi‘V(*r, he made to give some indication of the 
n‘tnrn which may lie obtained for outlay on masonry 
wells in tlu^ lower Doab. It is proved that on an 
improved method of construction a masonry wedl 
containing two hnckels (/.c., which can be worked by 
two pairs of bullocks at tine time) can be constructed 
to a dt‘ptb of do fi'ot for Us. 250 by professional 
engineers. 'Flu^ area which such a well will commaiul, 
I.C., of which it will irrigate one-half at any oiu‘ 
season, is at least 20 acres. It is also an ascertained 
fact that any land which can he occasionally manured 
can r(‘adily pay an iiiereased rent of Ue. l-H 0 an 
.•u!re if provided with water, d'liis is indtMjd a low 
enhancmiuml. 'flie outlay of Rs. 250 can thendbre 
hi^ made to bring an annual return of Rs. 30, /.c., 
12 per cent. Mr. Wright’s cxpt'rimeiits, to Avhicli 
allusion has already been madi*, tcml to prove (liat, 
even uiuler proressiomd agem^y, tlii5 cost of such a 
well may he hrouglit «lown ])crha|)s to Rs. 200, wliilc 
ii the condrnetioii is undiM’taken by tin* agricultural 
eommnriity tin; (mst will he still less, 'riicrc is there- 
fore prhnd /(frir n’lison to believe- that masonry wells 
of the <l(‘p(h indi<*ated may he constructed on far 
mon* rcMimnerative terms in tin* lowi*!* Doab than 
canals, and that from a liiiancial point of view it will 
lie in tin* interests of i}ov(a'mncnt to make large 
graiitu for cxjienditnn* on well irrigation there. 

In a well of wliicii tin* masonry is sunk to 30 feet 
water will Ii(* at about 20 feet, since H is essential 
that tln^ masonry sides should he 10 feet below the 
surface of the water. It is ])rohahle that in the siib- 
llimalayan and Rohilkhand belts it will seldom bo 
necessmy, exei’pt in the vicinity of hn-ge rivers, to 
exee(‘d 30 f(*et of masonry, since w:it«*i’ si loom falls 
so low as 20 feet ; hut on tlie other hand irrigation 
in ordinary years is so easily obtainable from rivers, 
tanks, lakes, junl earthen wells, that it is donhtiu! 
wli(‘th(‘r water has tln^ same rental value jvs in the 
Doab. liUnd which wonltl be irrigated from *»ny 
masonry wi*lls that might he constructed is already 
snlliciently “ irrigable ” in ordinary years, and pjiys 
already a rent based on this fact. This consideration 
will reduce the profits on outlay, but how far it will 
do so can only hi* decideil by soieiililie inipiiry, wdiich 
must bo made. Again in the Doab water is consLantly 
at a gnaiter dcptli than 20 feet ; 30 feet is probably a 
safer average, and 30 feet requires inasoitry of 40 feet, 
and an outlay, under professional agency, for a two- 


bucket well, of about Rs. 300. Water however, is so 
much required in the Doab that even at this depth 
an enhanced rent will be paid which gives a return 
of 8 or 9 per cent, on the outlay. 

It must never he forgotten, in dealing with well 
irrigation, that in proportion to the depth Irom which 
water is lifted so is the area for which water will be 
taken restricted, not only hecansc less water is raised 
in the same time, and therefore a smaller area irri- 
gated in one day, but also because on account of 
greater labour anil lixpeiiso the cultivator will only 
consent to irrigate land of good quality or well 
manured. It becomes, theriifore, a very important 
object to obtain some more effective and economical 
method of raising water than now exists. English 
pumiis are too eoiiiplieated ami expensive for India, 
and a irlieaj) sinqile machine must be ibrmed which 
can l)e constructed or at least repaired by the village 
hlaeksmitli. The Agricultural Department is carrying 
out a series of experiments with a view of obttiining 
a chi*aper and better water-lift, and some promising 
results have .‘ilready been obtained by a cheaply 
constructed hand pump adapted fi*om an Australian 
pump brought out by Mr. Buck three years ago 
from Melbourne. The question is one, however, 
which deserves to bo studied by tin* best engineering 
ability in the, eonntry. It seems dillicult to believe 
that the problem cannot be solved of raising Avater 
from a depth of 20 or 30 feet at a cheaper rate than 
if brought two or three hiinilred miles from the foot 
of the Himalayas, and it seems eiiually dilllcidt to 
understand why no movement has hitherto been rnailo 
to direct the rieli engineering talent which the country 
possesses towards its si)lutii>n. 

'I'liero is a separate but not unimportant object in 
jiroviding tin? agricultural iiopulation with pumps 
worked by hand, (’atlle power fails rapidly in a 
season of drought, and in a year of eontinued failure 
of rain may become quite unequal to atford any 
material ]irotee,tion. A system by which water could 
be economie-ally raised by band becomes at such a 
time far more useful to the country than oiu? which 
depends on bulloeks, Mr. Biiek’s experiments tend 
to show that water can be raised from a depth of 
15 feet, with the pump above notie.eil, at half the 
expense of the labour now used in lifting water by 
baskets from tanks and ponds. Now it is proved 
tliut with three feet basket-lifts six men can irrigate 
one Here a day. and tliat one man’s irrigating power 
is then*fi)n* one-sixth of an acre a day from three fei'L 
This rate gives one-fhirtii?th of an acre for 15 feet, 
or oin* jiere in 30 days. 'I’o save a croj) in extreme 
drought one acre must possibly be Avatcred once in 
14 days, tliongh in ordinary seasons it does not Avaut 
more than oni* Avatering in six Aveeks. 

At a rough estimate, therefore, one man’s labour 
could save a erop on half an acre, or about 4(X) lb. of 
grain eacli season, or 800 lb. of grain in all. Of 
carrots a very mueli larger Aveigbt could be saved (as 
sliDwn in Mr. Uiiek’s note on carrots as a famine 
crop); two men could therefore jirobahly irrigate 
enough land to give food to live persons, Avhich Avould 
practically be food fur the Avhole family. 

Tlie above statement is intended not so much to 
assert that the tignres hrouglit forAvt^d are proved 
facts as to indicate in Avliat direction expc*riinents are 
being and onglir. to coiitinne to be made. It is sulfi- 
eient at present to say in conclusion that then? is no 
subject Avliieli b.as engaged the practical consideration 
ol till* Norili-\\ estorn Provinces Government more 
than tliat of Avell irrigation. 

T^here are other possible means of obtaining irriga- 
tion, sucli us raising Avater from snow-fed rivers 
either by steam, or by seimitifio pumps; concentrating 
small streams into rice tracts in the rainy .season ; 
construeting small canals from small rivers at different 
points of their course, conserving rain-fall, &c., which 
will be studied at tlie same time that well construction 
is taken in liand, but it will be premature to assert 
now how far those subsidiary means of Irrigation can 
be brought into action. 
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APPENDIX A. 

No. 3503A., dated Camp Lucknow, the 2nd December, 
1878. 

From C. RojtERTSON, Esq., Sccretartf to (roreni- 
mfifit, North- Western Provhices and Oudh, to 
Secretary to Government of India-y Department of 
RevennCi Agricultvre, and Commerce. 

Sjk, — 1 am directed to submit, lor the information 
of His Excellency the Govenior-General in Council, 
a copy of the pmMU's noted below*, on the subject 
of constructing wells at the (expense of (ho State as 
a protection from drought, and .to communicjite the 
lollowing remarks. 

2. The prominent features of the vohiininous notes 
and suggevStions which have b(‘en place<l before his 
Honor on the subject appear to be a v(Ty gri‘at 
diversity of opinion as to the amount of pri‘ssnre 
whicdi it may be neci‘ssary to place upon the agricul- 
tural population to induces them to construct wells, 
much doubtful conjecture as to the method and cost of 
W(‘ll construction, and almost conipl(‘te ignorance both 
us to the extent to which wells are required and as to 
the locadities in which they are most urgently needed. 

3. There an» no sutTicient data to enahh* llis 
Honor to plac^e before the Government of India any 
a|)|)roximately de(init(‘ figures, eitlnn- of the extent 
to which the public funds would be called upon, 
under the provisions of any Bill which might now 
be <lrawn up, to subscribe to the construction of wells, 
or of th(* hnaneial results which would be involved 
cither to Government or to tin* subordinat<‘ landlords 
ol‘ the country, upon whom It is jiractieally pro|>osed 
to lay tin* chief burden of risk and i‘X]H‘ndilure. 

4. Tinder these eirenmstanees llis Honor cannot 
hut hesitate to bring forward any final proposition 
which can be mad(‘ tbc foundation of a measun* by 
which the agrimiltnrnl interests of the wliole provimu? 
must bi‘ largely alfceted, eillu'r for good or for evil. 
Experience has proved (Ik^ danger of launching into 
nay sch(‘mc, however benevolent in intention or 
])l!insibIo in theory, without a eand'ul and practical 
inv(‘stigation of the facts by wliieli it is surrounded. 
Jt is suflieient to n‘f(‘r to canals — and some such 
there an* — which ought never to have been constructed, 
and to d»*fray the cost of which tin; agriculture 
Wtfnlth of the country has been drained, in order to 
prove the necessity of avoiding such hasty action as 
laay lead to similar results in tin* general construction 
of wells. And llis Honor fears that any hasty action 
taken under jmesent eirenmstanees for tlie general 
const met ion of wells would but add to (he number of 
Well-intended but unjirofitable projects. In tin? lamiiu; 
of 1838-31) it W’us considered wdse to utilise starving 
hiliour in many parts of tin* country for the excavation 
of tanks. Tanks were dug, but they liiivc been dry 
over since. 

o. It is one thing to say that a well of a certain 
kind — costing a certain sum of money, constructed in 
H cm’tain place, and utilised by a certain set of 
cultivators on a certain class of soil for the production 
of certain (Tops — would or could jiay so much 
rental to the landlord and so much revenue to Govern- 
ntent, and anotlier thing to say that such w'clls can be 
hiiilt at tli(? same cost in many places, and utilised to 
the same advantage by every class of cultivator und(*r 
every diverBity of (xmdition. It s(‘(*ins to llis Honor 
that not a single well should be built under pressun^ 
from Government until Government is thoroughly 
assured of the bcncjfits which wdll result from its 
construction ; and His Honor is conqdi'tc'ly convinced 
That no assurance can possibly bo furnislnHl until tin* 

.*From Secretary, board of Kevenuc, North-\VeKt(*rn'rro- 
vincesjto Secretary to Go vermneat, North-Western Provinces 

and Oudh, No. , dated Gth September, with 

* 1V.-B.-81 ’ r » » 

enclosures and accoinpaniineuts. 

From ditto to ditto, dated 6th September. 

1V.-B.-31. 

.From Under-Secretary to Govenunent, Nortli- Western Pro- 
^nees and Oudh, in the Public Works Department, No. 
1570A-C., dated 19th October, 1878. 
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most careful study has boon made of the special circum- 
stJinccs of tho locality in which it is to bo constructed. 

G. Tho Board of Hevcmiie have in their draft Bill 
proposed to give the (■ollcctor of i‘ach district autho- 
rity to construct wells [>rimarily at the cost of (he 
Exchc(|ucr, and finally at tlm cost of the agricultural 
population, wherevcu’ and w'hcm'vcr they may choost* 
to do so. His Honor n(‘cd make no other rcf(*rcncc 
than to the replies rcc(‘ived to the Famine Commission 
(|uc'ries to prove the extreme danger of such a pro- 
])ositioii. Without entering into a disimssion of the 
causes wliicli have led, and wdll evi*n und(‘r im[)rove(l 
administration for some lime continue ti> lead to such a 
result, the fact is absolutely certain that district officials 
are practically iinacqiiaintiHl wdth the agriiuiliural 
circumstances of the land, and that they certainly 
have no time now to learn them. A long experiem c 
in tin* review of se.ttlemi'iit opi'rations and reports has, 
on tin* other hand, left no stronger impression iqioii 
th(^ mind of ilis Honor than that wliich induces him 
to believe that a dose and personal inspection of each 
locality and asecrlHinmcnt of its condition is the only 
safci basis upon which to form any ])rop(‘r di'clsion ns 
to its .ngriciiltural n^quircmimts ; and that (more than 
tills) an inlimate ncquaintaiiec with (he i<Mpiir(*in(‘iits 
of one locality, derived though it be from ])crsonal 
insp(‘ction and imiuiry, is no safe guide to a know- 
ledge, of the n(‘(3(ls of anolher ev(*n in tin* saim* 
neigldiourhood. Now His Honor cannot eoneeive 
any st'ction of agricultural Ojicrations which in this 
country d(q)(*nds ujion more numi'roiis or more iiilri- 
cat(‘ conditions, l>otli above the ground and under the 
ground, than that of well irrigation. 

'Plui depth at which water wdll be reaelied ; llu* 
dc‘plh of w'ater when rimdied ; the abundantv of llu* 
.siq»ply ; (lu* eoiidilion of strata to b(* penetrated or in 
wliicb W'ater li(.‘s; tin* characli'r of llie water ilsi lf ; 
(be cost and supply of material and labour in (*aeb 
lo(!ali(y ; tho size of well most adapted to ilu' ]diu*c ; 
tlu* nature of tho soil to be irrigated ; tlu* kind of 
crops w’liich can lx* rais(*d ; the class of e.iiltivators by 
w’hom it will bo utilised; llu* relations, amicable or 
otherwise, wbieh tlu‘y bear to eiu'li other ami to tlu‘ir 
landlords ; tlu* distance wbieh W'ater has to be taken 
from the wed I ; (be. (*xtent to which irrigation is 
already availabh^ in the neighbourhood — every one of 
th(3.sc (lucstions (and His Honor cannot pret(*nd to 
enumerate all that will arise*,) should in His Honor’s 
opinion be made in < aedi (*asc llu* subject of special 
impiiry before, sanction oiiglit to b(* given to (lu* 
(construction of a single well, ei(lu*r at )mblie. oxpensi* 
or under ollicial |>r(*ssiirc. Willi tdiis eonvi(‘tioii His 
Ilomn* must r(*(*ord that lie is d(*ci«l(‘dly ojiposed 
to the a<loption o( any legislative measiin} wbieh wdll 
give authority for (be construction of wells, ex(*-ept 
under the most (^areful jTovisious for locak iiujuiry liy 
comjictent and special agency. 

7. His Honor is incliiUMl to jirocci'd with (*v(*ii 
greater caution. In consideration of iluc large* nnaii- 
cial interests wbicli must lx? conc(‘rned in any sclienu* 
for well construction (bow large it is inijiossibh* now 
to j)r(*dicate), the w'isdom of issuing any «l(*linite laws 
or rules under whicdi the sclicme shall b(', worked, 
until the (‘onditions by wdiieli it is surrounded and 
upon wdiicli it is lobe fniinctl bave b(a*n to some (*xU‘nt 
ascertained, seems very doubtful. Jn His Honor’s 
opinion the .saf(*st coiiix* will ih(*r(*for(? be to commit 
the investigation of the circnnistanc(3s of one or mon*. 
tracts to a staff of specially selected olficiTs, from 
whose inquiries more (l(*tinit(* ideas may 1x3 gainc<l, 
both as to the financial r(*sults which are liki‘ly to 
(*nsue, and as to the best method of executive pro- 
cedure ; cand at the same time to (‘iitnist tliem with 
authority and funds for the conslruction of a limited 
number of wtIIs. llis Honor suggests that such 
prclimiuary iwtion should be taken at the cost of 
provincial funds. 

8. The views to which His Honor has given 
cxprcAsioii on the necessity of local investigation by 
a special staff must, if accepted as the basis of future 
legislation, lead to the establishment of a separate 
agency, whose principal duty it will be to study tho 
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ttgriciiltiirnl circums(jiiice.s of oach locality in wliicli 
it is pr()}) 0 .so(I to coijstriict wolls, or rather 'whose 
priiKM>il (lu(j i(. w/U I'O (o stmlp tlio ii-fricuJtiiral 
circuttistiinros of ovot'y locality not iully irrij^pitod, 
in onliT to dccidt* wliollier or r>ot wells are there 
required. 'Die (jiiestioii then arises wliether the 
results which will 1 k^ obtained will justify the 
ex|)<'ndi(,ure. At present (i.c., until the experimental 
inquiry whieh His Honor proposes has lM*en earrietl 
out) the amount of expenditure eannot he accurately 
.^atiged ; hut His Honor coiie.eives that local inspec- 
tioueouhl not he e.ffeeled at a very much more rapid 
ratt* than local inspection for settlenumt ])urposes 
in Jiny set of villages in whieh wells an* required, 
in vvhieJi (hUails anang(‘inents have to bo made, 
'Inking setlh‘inent data as a guide., His Honor doubts 
il*, under a villag«‘ to village iiispt'ction, any district 
Could he tlau'ouglily worked by one oiliccr in l(*^s than 
two or thr(*e y<‘:irs (some would t.ak(‘ more,) and His 
Honor hesitates to estimate the expcndittirc which 
would he thus entailed. Roughly, it may he from 
Rs. Ui Rs. o0,()0() j)i‘r district, — an admini- 

stnitive charg(‘ which would in His Honor’s o])inion 
llav(^ to he horiu' by the country at largt* In th(‘ 
capacity of supnune hindlord, and not (as oni‘ of the 
ihans in the cojistriiction of wells) ))y siihordiiiate 
landlords. 

It windd he u.seh^ss to say that tin* (‘xpenditure <*.an 
he avoided by asking district ollic ials to do tin* work, 
eviMi had tlicy tin* knowledge jukI aptitude rc((uircd 
for the duty, since, tutder presint circiimstancc.s, 
they liav(* no time what(*vcr for loctd inspeadions of 
the kind contem])lated. 

!i. If then il is decided that (Jovernnient is hound, 
in defending th<* country against famine, to establish 
a scheme lor the gem'ral construction of wells, and 
the jirguinent is also ju’cepted 1 liat no seln*mc can lu* 
adopted which (hu'S not involve local inspection by 
a .<p('cial stalf, it follows that a large ex[»emliture 
tnnst he incurred over and above the ordinary charges 
for construction. 

10. In c.onsi(h‘ring the important issut! thus in- 
volved, the ([ui'stion naturally suggests Itself wh(‘ther 
such expenditure c.au lu* simultaneously utili.Mitl in 
any other direction. 'Then* is, on the oiu* haial, 
almost universal ignorance of tin* agricultural cir- 
cinnstnnces of tin* country and its cultivators, and 
on the oth(‘r, a special stalf employed in asec'rtaining 
tliem for the purpostr of tleeitliiig whether or not 
they jnstify the eonstriiction of wells. Are llu'n* 
no other jpiestiotis to tla* elueidalion of whieh their 
inquiries can ho made to tend ? "Flien* are of course 
many, ami it would j)erha]>s In* more dillicult to 
restrict than to extend their iuiuiImt ; hut what, Irom 
a tinancial [»()int of view is more to the ])urpose, 
there an* ||omt^ duties now inqx rji'ctly perforimui l/y 
district ollieials, oii account of the impussihilily td' 
their oldaiiiing that Nery knowledge of local eircum- 
slaiices necessary to their |)n)|)(‘r perfornuince, wdiicli 
could he far more periectly actpiitted by special 
olHccrs studying the conditions of <‘acli s(‘paratc tract. 
Tile utilisation of their services in such iluties would 
prohahly tuiable GoviTiiiiamt, with little exj)ense to 
the administration, to draft some of the existing 
revenm* stalf for the special duty of local inspection. 
Prominent among iluties of tlu* natun* referred to is 
that of eulianciug and determining leiuints’ rates, 
and if (as was once, wisely jiroposcd) the rental 
assiissmenls ol <‘acli tract werii disposed of at one 
time ill each tract for a series of years, the )).*M‘.*issing 
work now thrown upon nwenue oHicials, of d x idiiig 
rates in every corner of the district in tlu same 
season, upon data of which they a»v in a great 
measuri* ignorant, would be swi.'pt away, and far 
more jnsticii would be done to the agricultural popu- 
lation than is now the casi?. An attempt was made 
a few yt‘ars ago to meel the dilliculty by appointing 
from year to year a special oilicor in each district 
to undertake rent lussessinents, but the expi^riiueiit 
Inis failed for obvious reasons, the most obvious being 
that it is impossible for successive officers to obtain 
intimate acquiuntanco with the local conditions sur- 


rounding each case in so large an area as a whole 
district. The above inshincc has been brought 
forward by Hi.s Ilojior to prove tliat cxpnditure 
cun b(» dvtmyed, at leust in part, by throwing upon 
a special stalf much work now imperfectly done by 
tin* general stalf; but it is at the sairn* time elear 
that many othi*r results can be obtained in directions 
in which little work at all is now ellected, but whiirh 
are of great imporbince to the administration, such 
jis the collection of facts relating to tlu? d(*hts juul 
linancial position of the cultivating community. It 
is, however, nnni*c(?ssary to dwell further at this tinu* 
upon qn(‘stions whieh will, if the (‘xperimental trijil 
])roposi‘d by His Honor is ctirrie.d out, Ik* tlm subject 
of more mature consifh'ration in any final proposals 
which mjiy Ik* l)asi*d upon its results, and it is 
siilHci(*nt to indicate that inquiries m*c<*ssary for a 
general scheme for well conslructioji can he profilahly 
ntili.si*d ill oth(*r din*ctions of (‘(pial iinporlance. 

11. 'rh(* proposals which His Honor now desires to 
mnk(* are lliese-- 

(r/.) 'Two tracts, in which there are pr'nnd Jarle 
reasons for hi‘ru‘ving that wells can be coustrucU*d at 
a reasonable cost with advantage lo tin* agricultural 
eomininiity, will he chos(*n in diffi'ri*!^ parts of the 
province. 

(/>.) 'riiey will also hi* such as eontain one or mon* 
villag«*s ninh'r (loverninent maiiageinent. 

(c.) A sjK'citil olllc.er will hi* employed in each to 
in.ake a thorough examination of tin? country, arnl to 
decide for each villag(i in the tract whellier or not 
wells ctin l.H* advanlagcKuisly const ructod. 

(i/.) If, as iinpiiry jirogresses, it is ascertained that 
wells may Ik* atlvantageously inaih* by ( Jovernmciil 
ageiiey, a siillieii'iit engineei‘ing stall* will he placed at 
his dispo.sal on stieli ttTins as the local Gov erntuiMit 
may consider desirahh*. 

{(’.) 'Fakiivi advances will he gi'auted in all eases 
w'here llie agrirultural eomniuuitie.s are wdlliiig lo 
accept them. 

{ /',) In ollu'r cases, in whieli tlu? consent of llio^? 
who possess interi'st in tin* land may Ik* oblaiiK'd, 
wells will he conslnieted by ({overninent agency, atnl 
a well rate ehargeil on land (o be irrigated from tlieia. 

if/,) In villages under (iovernment manageiiu iil 
(no consent being required) wells will la* eonslrueted 
by (Juverument agency, and a well rate charged as 
above. 

(//.) The ohjeet of the experiment being to aseerlaiti 
the best and mo>t economical phin lo be adopled, o 
j)r<*eise rules will now he laid down as to tlio inellioil 
lo l)e followed ill eonslructing wells. 

{t.) The provincial ileparlmeiit of agriculture will 
he required to exercise a general superintendenei* over 
operations, to consult with the local (roveniment and 
with the ollieers employed as to tin? diffi*rent melluKl'i 
which should he testcHl, and to review from tinn? to 
time, for the information of Government, the progress 
wliieli may be inside or the difficulties which may 
arise. 

( /.) /\in passu, with otlier proceedings, the officers 
employed will, so far as they liave leisure, be ulili.'^eJ 
in making sjjecial investigations into agricultural 
circumstances of w'liieli at j>i’i*si‘nt iinperli*ct know- 
ledge exists (such tis those whieh are now the suhject 
of itnpilry by the Famine Commission, /v/., iIk' 
produce of laud, the cost of irrigation, the inilebled- 
iie.ss of cultivators, I'tc.) : such investigations will 
dovvtail naturally in with those which an? essential 
for .•ise(?rtainlng the desirability of eonstructin,g wells. 

(k.) At the eonelusion of llie season a report ou 
obtained results will be required, which may h<‘ 
found sufficient to indicate in what direction legi?^' 
latign is required, as well as the probable fiuancial 
results of ('xt(?nding thi? system throughout the 
provinces. It is, however, likely that, since h^w 
wells cun be <*onstructed in time? for the irrigation m 
this yt'ur, a sufficient report cannot be obtained unld 
the end of next cold weather. 

12. In carrying out the above programme it does 
not appear necessary for His Honor to ask the 
Government of India for assistance, except in th^ 
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matter of extending the rules under the Takavi Act 
in such a way as to enable advances to be made on 
Jess troublesome terms than those which now exist. 
A change is so essential that, unless it is eire(!ted, 
His Honor fears that little result will be obtained 
rroni the proposed exi)eriinenls. 4'he changes which 
His Honor desires to see made, and which, it will 
be understood, require no fresh legislation, arc con- 
tained in an appendix to this letter. 

13. Pending the eonsiderjitioii of the whole snhject 
of general l(*gislation by the (ioveniiin'ni of India for 
enforcing (he construetion of wells, and of the vari»)iis 
issii(‘S which are raised in eonii('(‘tion with the snhjeel, 
it is tin; intention ol His Honor to los(' n(» lime in 
setting on foot the op(‘rations t‘Xplain(‘d in the ahovi' 
])rograinme. Mi'anwliih* His Honor iirgiMitly solicits 
iinniediate orders on the question of extending llie 
iak.'ivi rules, and suggests that if the ( iov(‘i ninent of 
India are not ju-epared at pn'sent to eomiiiit theni- 
M‘lves to any general alteratioji of the I'ules, special 
lieeiise 1»e granted in the |)resent case for otl'ering 
advances on mor<' liluTal l(‘iins. 

ritoposKD Hulk rni: Advancks. 

Appcitdiv to (L i). No. .‘{jf'iOdJ, datcit 2)nt December 

1878. 

1. — In flu* case of advances giva n for the con- 
struction of masonry av<'I1s ]>y the oili<*<‘r specially 
(lepiiled hy lii(i (Jovcrnment of the North-Western 


Provinces to inquire into the necessity of providing 
the* means of irrigation as a protection from <lrought, 
rules 19, 20, 21, 22, and 25 of the Rules tor giving 
effect to the Land linproveinont Act (XXVI. of 1871 ) 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oiidh are sns- 
l)ended. 

II. — In the district or part of a district in which 
such iiKpiiry is b(‘ing eondiict(‘d, applications for 
advances for the making of masonry wells may he 
presented oii [daiii ])ap(‘r; and all instnnneiits exe- 
cuted hy persons taking atlvaiiees for su<*h a. pur]n»se, 
or ]>y their sun'ties, as siaairitv lor the repay men I 
of the same, an* exempted from stamp duly. 

III. — riu' amount advaiu‘<'d shall he reeeverahle 
hy eipial animal inslalmouls, the lirst of whicli shall 
fall du(‘ one year after the {.cm[)l(‘lion of (lu* well 
matlc with tin* advance, and tlie amouiil of which 
shall he delennincd, so that at tin; <‘\[)iiy of (he 
cniTent settlement ot‘ land n'VTime the. whole of tin* 
juineipal, with interest at Kl per cent, jier annum, 
shall have been recovered. 

IV. — In lien ot'etlier si'eiuMty the olTieer authoriscil 
to make advances may m*j*epl the hyjiotlu^cMtion nl‘ 
tlio (‘iihaneed rents payable for tlK*! laml to l>c. irrigated 
from the well for wliieh the advance is givtm, or «il‘ 
a part thereof, or may makt* such other ari'angement 
ns he linds advisable and is approved hy I he local 
(Jov(*rnm<‘nt, ]>rovideil Ik* is salislied that there, 
reasciinhle s(‘eui’ily for tlie n'payment of the advance. 
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Srdiaraiipiir 

- 

s*j:i 

190 

23 

.895 

37 

38 

11 

.30 

1 

2 


70 

119 

1.3 

Mu/iiltarnagar _ _ - 

- 

7oo 

323 

16 

737 

.57 

77 

3.3 

40 

1 

.3 

91 

1 20 

211 

29 

Mi'(?rnt - - - 

- 

i,o:j() 

578 

.57# 

1,1 5(> 

97 

1 It 

.57 

91 

2 

6 

1 .56 

4|tl 

397 

33 

IJiilaiidshahr - - - 

- 

S.^iO 

4 ‘JO 

49 

918 

48 

77 

.5 i 

I 16 

2 

5 

101 

198 

299 

32 

Aligarh - - - 

- 

yfio 

730 

70 

1 ,0.50 

38 

65 

167 

297 

- 


‘207 

.367 

574 

.5 .5 

Total Moornt Division 

- 

.|,37r) 

j,‘241 

51 

4,7.50 

277 

401 

.319 

574 

8 

21 

60 1 

996 

1,600 

3.3 

liobilhhand D! vision . 
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i 




Tlijaor - - • 

Moradabad - - - 

_ 

650 

50 

7 

700 

4 

3 

6 

4 

9 


If, 1 

ID 

26 

4 


900 

436 

48 

954 

— 

— 

60 

100 

30 

50 

90 

150 

240 

25 

Bari'illy - - - 

Budaiin _ - - 

_ 

1,160 

4J0 

35 

1 ,270 

— 

— 

60 

1 86 

26 

40 

86 

126 

212 

16 

_ 

H40 

‘200 

35 

890 

— 

— 

13 

95 

i 

45 

19 1 

140 

1.59 

IS 

Shahjahanpur 
'i’arai - , - 

- 

740 

130 

350 

50 

47 

38 

780 

1 60 

2 

3 

32 

104 

16 

1 1 

1 .50 

1 

48 1 

1 

154 

4 

202 

26 

4 

Total Rohilkhund Division 

- 

4,4UO 

1 ,6(J6 

36 

4,7.54 

6 

6 

171 

389 

85 

189 

1 

‘262 : 

584 

846 

17 

Agm JJirishm. 
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Muttra - - " 

- 

Gf)0 

380 

60 

730 

.5 

9 

5 

139 

1 

5 

11 

153 

164 

2.3 

Agra - - - - - 

Mainpuri - - - 

Parakhabad - - - 

_ 

1 ,050 

520 

58 

1,110 

16 

30 

59 

22‘J 

5 

9 

80 

261 

341 

36 

_ 

(>08 

450 

74 

648 

22 

61 

25 

167 

4 

21 

51 

249 

.300 

47 


670 

380 

60 

707 

J2 

27 

18 

126 

3 

25 

33 

178 

21 1 

32 

Ktawali - - ' 

_ 

.550 

360 

65 

61.5 

32 

74 

11 

49 

2 

5 

45 

128 

173 

30 

Etah - - - - ' 

- 

620 

350 

.56 

660 

7 

14 

34 

143 

3 

9 

44 

166 

210 

31 

Total Agra Division 

- 

4,158 

‘2,440 

62 

4,470 

94 

215 

152 

846 

18 

74 

264 

1,135 

1 ,399 

33 
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Statemknt I. — Showing Irkioabie and Irrioated Area — concluded. 
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Cawnporc 


8r)0 

.560 

56 

910 

41 

103 

54 

169 

15 

20 

110 

292 

402 

44 

Fateh pur 

- 

.')4r> 

290 

53 

585 

— 

— 

42 

74 

38 

78 

80 

152 

232 

39 

HaiKia 


780 

a 

1 

805 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 


Allahabad - 

_ 

1,030 

400 

38 

1,105 

— 

— 

46 

92 

.54 

108 

100 

200 

300 

27 

JluTiiirpur - - - 

- 

750 

15 

2 

779 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

6 

1 

8 

9 

1 

ffaunpur 


.580 

480 

83 

600 

— 

— 

60 

185 

60 

85 

120 

270 

390 

65 

Total Allaliabad Division 

- 

4,5.35 

1,75.3 

38 

4,784 

41 

103 

202 

523 

169 

300 

412 

926 

1,3.38 

28 

/imurfs Diviaion. 
















Azaingarh 


9.36 

660 

70 

1,004 

— , 


40 

1.58 

52 

210 

92 

368 

460 

45 

Mirzapur - - . _ 

. 

g.5o 

250 

26 

990 

— 

— 

20 

.30 

80 

lt)2 

100 

132 

232 

23 

Denares 

_ 

48.5 

300 

62 

510 

— 

— 

26 

84 

1.3 

77 

39 

161 

200 

39 

(lorakhpur - - - - 

- 

2,000 

900 

45 

2,1.50 

— 

— 

184 

244 

95 

120 

279 

364 

643 

30 

Ilasti 


1,250 

600 

48 

1 ,3.50 

— 

— 

110 

144 

54 

72 

164 

216 

380 

28 

(jhazipur - - - 

- 

990 

640 

64 

1,060 

— 

— 

96 

124 

101 

119 

197 

24.3 

440 

41 

Total Dciiares Division 

- 

6,611 

3,350 

44 

7,064 1 

— 

— 

476 

784 

395 

700 

871 

1,484 

2,355 

.3,3 

•Ihunsi. Divisiott. 
















.lalauii 


580 

20 

.3 

6()() 

— 



7 

3 

1 

.3 

8 

11 

2 

.Ihatisi . . . 

- 

,350 

25 

7 

.360 

— 


— 

19 

1 

2 

1 

21 

22 

7 

L[ilitpur - - - 

■ 

242 

30 

12 

2.50 


— 


18 



1 

20 

21 

8 

Total Jlinnsi Division 


1,172 

7.5 

6 

1,210 

— 


— 

44 

5 

5 

5 

49 

.54 
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Dobra Duii 

_ 

73 

29 

39 

77 

3 

2 

— 

— 

4 

12 

7 

14 

21 

27 

Knniaun - - - - 

- 

327 

75 

23 

5.51 1 

28 

Hi) 

-- 


2 

10 

.30 

40 

70 

13 

(birhwal - - 

- 

120 

8 

6 

200 

— 

— 


— 

— 

3 

— 

.3 

3 

1 

Total Hill Tracts 

- 

r»20 

112 

21 

828 

31 

32 

— 

— 

6 

25 

37 

57 

94 

11 

I’rovinoial Total N. W. T. 


25,791 

11,577 

37 

27,860 

1 

449 : 

757 

1,320 

3,160 

686 

1,314 

2,4.55 

5,2.31 

7,686 
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Lucknow - 

_ 

.332 

2t)U 

(;o 

382 

- 

- 

so 

90 

- 

- 

170 

45 

Bara liaiiki ^ - - - 

.. 

718 

500 

1 69 

788 

- 

- 

too 

300 

- 

- 

400 

51 

Uiiao _ - - 

- 

596 

400 

67 

648 



100 

200 

- 

- 

300 

46 

Total liue.know Division 

- 

1,646 

LlOO 

66 

1,818 


- 

280 

590 

... 

- 

870 

48 

lyzabad Division. 
















Fyzabad 

- 

607 

400 

66. 

65,5 

- 


1,54 

196 

- 


350 

54 

Huhraich - - - - 

. 

aSOI 

300 

38 

«83 

-- 


21 

38 

— 


59 

7 

(londa 

- 

1,017 

.300 

28 

1,170 



69 

1.38 

-■ 


207 

18 

Total Fyzahad Division 

- 

3.478 

1,000 

40 

2,708 


244 

372 


- 

C16 

23 

Sitapnr Division. 
















Sitapur - . - 

. 

917 

200 

22 

1,011 

- 


65 

85 



150 

14 

Dardoi 

_ 

863 

.300 

34 

930 

— 


100 

160 

— 


260 

28 

Khori - . - 

- 

8(.),5 

200 

25 

86,5 

— 


t! 

.r, 

65 



100 

12 

T'otal Sitapur Division 

- 

2, .58.5 

700 


2,796 

- 


200 

310 

- 


510 

18 

Bac Bareli Division. 
















llae Baridi 


570 

450 

80 

620 

— 


190 

210 

— 


400 

64 

♦Sultanpur - • - 

- 

572 

550 

96 

622 

— 


220 

280 



500 

80 

Partabgarh 

- 

448 

420 

9.3 

493 



180 

220 

— 


400 

81 

Total Rae Bareli Division 

- 

1,.590 

1,420 

89 

1,735 

, - 


590 

710 

- 


1,800 

75 

Provincial Total Uudh 

- 

8,299 

4,220 

50 

9,057 

- 


1,314 

1,982 

— 

8,296 

36 
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-- 
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Grand Total W. P. and Ondh 

- 1 

34,000 

16,797 

48 

36,917 

1,206 1 

5,794 1 

3,982 1 

- 1' 

10,982 

30 


Total Area under Crops. 
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BENGAL. 


Tlio only figiiro.? available for this province, to 
show iho jiiOH (•(nnmainled by ■wcIIm, tanks, and other 
privjitn soiir(*(*s of irrip^aiion, arc those pven in the 
K(‘tnrn XIJB, lefcrnMl to in the answer to Ques- 
tion .'3. In the ab.sence of rr*p[ul{ir detailed survey, 
these? iipjun's, ns obtained from local ollh^cTs, cannot 
be ]e<rard(‘d (‘ven as a \'(‘i‘y lemott? approximation to 
tli(^ truth. In fact they are mere? irue.ss-work. How- 
even’, a.s such sources of irrigation are depinnhait. more 
or less on the rain-fall of tin* |)artieuhir locality where 
they exist, th(?y can hardly be lookeil upon as pn*- 
ventive incjisures in themselv(‘s, at any ra,te as ri'j^ards 
I he rie(i crops on which alone <le])(;nds the qm*stiou ol 
j^eneral famine in l>enp;al. hi llehar, Avhere well 
irri^ration (*xists for the mon? valuable dry weather 
crops, suc.h as sugar-eani*, poppy, <fcc., the area eoverc’d 
by \v<‘lls may b(‘ (‘st i mated at bOO, 000 acre’s in round 
numbers. 

As regards State irrigation, theri* are three ]>roj(*cts 
in partial working oial(*r, the works on which .are still 
in progn’ss. d hey ari* the Oriss.‘i, tin? Midnapore, and 
the hehar (hnals, or series of canals. 

The following ar(J the areas that will be commanded 
by these canals, whem eumpl('tc<l to the extent already 
sanctioneil by the Secretaiy of Slate : — 


Acres. Sq. miles. 
Orissa - - - 181,000 302 

iMiduapore - - - 140,000 280 

Ihdiftr - - - 1,000,000 2,000 


Total - 1,321,000 2,(312 

fn Midmiporo, however, owing to deieidive watcr- 
supj)ly, not more than ()0,0(K) acres could he efLc’Ctually 
pl’otc'cted in the very worst years. On the other 
hand, a compiirativ(‘ly small additional outlay in dis- 
tribution, for wliieb sanetioii has already b{*(*u asked, 
will ilonble the irrigahh? area in Orissa. Thus the 
total area whieh Iht? works now in jirogre.ss will jiro- 
teet may he taken as 1,42 1, 0(X) acres, or 2,842 square? 
miles. But the .area lor which distribution liad bei‘n 
<*()nstruete:l ii[) to the end of 1877-78 was not abovi? 
500,000 aeri’s. 'rin* irrigation of this latter tract 
only may be presumed to la*, thoi’ougbly effeetive at 
present. 

Tin* Malninuddy and Sone, which sujiply the canals 
in Orissa and Ihhar, though led only by the monsoon 
rains, liave an unfailing supjdy for tin* ari’as above 
stated. In the ease of Midnnpoi’c the eatebmeiit basin 
of the riviT is so small that the. supply vari(?s with 
the local rains, and fails to a c.oiisiilorablc extent in 
years ^Tixlri'mo drought, such as 1873-74. 


Ckntual central trovinces. 


rilOYIXCES. 

Mir l^lwlls U'hat area of ijonr prorinre (un! of its several 
tUslriets is profeelcd from drovtfht in an arcratje tjear 
hy i rriyation from — 

(I.) danais* j/tils, or rhanm Is from rivers / 

(2.) Irom. icells and tanfis ? 

There arc no eauals oi* jliils. The depth of tin? 


river be«ls Ixdow th(‘ ordiimry level ol' tin? land aha 
precludes, save in pf’ihaps a v«*ry few instances, the 
construction of irrigaliim channels from rivers. No 
such channels have Ix'cn eonstrnetc'd. 

Statistics of irrigation from wells and tanks arc 
given in the following fitati'incnt: — 


Statemknt showing the Area irrigated in each District. 



Area in aervs 



Area in acres 


Districts. 

ii rig.'itvd from 


Districts. 

in lgated I'rom 



wells iind tniiks. 



ivells and tanks. 

. 


Mngpiir - 


.’102, .jOO irrigated from tanks. ^ 

Manda - - - 

1,210 


lllinnUarn 

:520,8ria ' 


Narsinghpiir 

2,4.') 5 


(3ifmd:v - 


1,44,'JOI tlo. do. 

Xiiiiar - - - „ 

0,2.') 7 

a 

Wiinllia 

4,8;V.) 


botiil - - - 

12,ig;j 

rt Ji 

IJahighat - 

10,287 


tllibindwjira - 

7,702 

•r fl 

C rt 

UppiT Doduvarl 

4,Gir, 


Narsinghpiir 

G,802 

.C3 ^ 

Jubbulpnre - - 



Itaipur - - ► 

io,si;j 

‘i; pi 

Z 0 

Saiigor - - - - 

4,r>o7 


lililaspur - - 

100,161 

- u 
a ^ 

Dainoh - - - 

1 ,27 1 


SMiubalur - - 


(fj 

8(‘oni _ - - - 

IS, 4 .'ll 








Total - 

774,002 



1 1 





I 


I 


l 


1 gi\e the following extracts from settlement reports 
to illnstrab* this statement : — 

“ Bilaspnr . — At the same time the country uot 
entirely de])endent on the regularity of the momoon. 
There are .scattered over the district .some 7, banks, 
which tin* fon t hough t of succeeding generations his 
eoutril)utod to construct. Although uot eniirely 
available for watering the fichls (for many ai’c Btriclly 
preserved to providi* water during the heats of summer 
for man and bi^ast), yet a lai’ge. numlier are utilised 
ior jiurposes of irrigation, anj thus some portion of the 
crop in numerous villages at all times (*.omes to he. 
saved. To iiiereasi? tlu* means of artificial irrigation 
is as desirable an object in Chluittisgarh jps in other 


parts of India; hut the construction of canals or capa- 
cious reservoirs of water to achieve this end, is net 
likely to bo attempted during this generation. 

“ These great works can only be effected by a large 
outlay, and it is certain tliat at present they would not 
be remuueraiive. I mean remunerative in a practical, 
not a philantiirojne sense. ISucli works render a 
famine impossible, but fpr ordinary crops water would 
only be taken in spi^eiul seasons, wliilo sugar-cane and 
other irrigated products would not for years be ex- 
tensively enough cultivated to yield a large annual 
income. In fact a scant |)opulation and a large ii‘|h 
gated area cannot eo-exist, and tlierefore in CJdiattis- 
garh the best assistance the agricultural classes can 
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receive is the lil>eral aid of takavi advances to extend 
on all sides the gradual construction of tanks. 

« Chfindn , — Irrigation is carried on i'roin : — 

Borees or ponds. 

Gatt^s. 

Wells in fields. 

Springs, pools and shallows, wells in the hods 
of str(*ams ; tin; nuinhev of the first, second 
and fourth being — 

Tanks - - - 1,7^9 

Borees - - - 1,S31 

Field wells - - . 7C7 

“ In selecting a site for a large lank the following 
points have to he ko]>t in view : — 

“ The situation nmst be in^ar liills and r(*(u'iv(‘ their 
drainage, so that the. tank may till <|uiekly, how(‘ver 
small the rain>fall. 

“ The position must allow of an amjde escape 
eliannei being dug in firm roeky soil, with a course 
which will take otf the flood waters withoiil injury to 
the dam or to the eullivjition. 

“ d'he dam must h(‘ short and not (‘xposed io any 
violent rush from the in-coming water. Good land 
for Avet cultivation must be below tlu^ tank, at not a 
greater distance than two or thn'c mih‘S, and lx* so 
situated as to permit the tank water llowing over all 
pai ts of it. 

The ilyke is cousirueted of earth faec'd with rougli 
lilocks of stone, and the water is led Ihroiigh hy a 
system of vertical and horizoidal duets huill (i stone, 
'riiis arrangeirK'ut gives a perleet control over Tile ont- 
llow, ami throws upon tlie jia.ssages little lieyoml the 
downward piasssun' of llie water —imh'ed a [U’operly 
constructed ‘ tooroom,’ as these sluices are called, is 
as strong as any other part of the (‘iiihankincnt, ami 
(ui reaching LIk' outside of tlie da.m, tlie water is eoii- 
du(!ted to the fields by open channels. The larn<* 
tanks of Chanda, are admirably situated and eml)aiikcd, 
and form magnificamt reservoirs, but the grcjit mass of 
water tlius walled back entails constant care (hiring 
the? rains, ami tlu* dyk(3 is then anxiously watclual by 
day and night. When Hoods are out and tin* level 
rising fast, the Avatehers beat, the alarm drum, and the 
wiioh' villagt.*, thereupon hurries to tluj tank, some to 
keep the escapi^ channel clear, others to repair on the 
instant ought that giAa*s signs of yielding in lh(‘ dam. 
'riins hours go hy in battling with tla‘ waters, and at 
Isust the crisis is over, ami Ike workers return glad and 
A\a‘t and Aveary to their hoim's. The 'Tarolai lake, 
however, has adam sixty i(M*t high in pel leet (/ondilion, 
and yet for centuries that dam lias not hcM.ni iv[)air(Ml. 
Tlie outllow of Avater in small tanks is proviihMl forhy 
a Avoodmi tunnel, generally formed of the hollowed 
trunk of a molnva tr(*e, the wood of Avhich Avill remain 
good under the action of water fur many years. But 
lhes(* passages AV(*ak(m tlu^ embankment considerably, 
aud not unfrcquently lead to its giving Avay. 

“ In borees the dam is cut through yearly, and the 
Avahn* alloAvcid to run off as recpiiiMMl, the breach bciing 
repair(‘d before the setting in of tlu^ next rains. 

“ In gattas the land above tin* dam is cultivated. 
To construct a gatta, a. miniature valley, Avith gently 
sloping sidcr^s through whi(?h the stream flows, is chosen. 
Till* space between the banks of the stream is built up 
in the hot weather with trunks of trees, liaviiig their 
thinner end towards the point from which the current 
flows, and across those arc fixtMl smaller logs and 
t>rushAvood. Tlie up-siream face has thus a- gcntki 
f^lopo to the front, while the rear face is almost per- 
pendicular, and is sometimes strengthened by verti(;al 
stakes. The barricade is carried from four to eight 
feet above the level of the banks, and is then heaped 
with earth. As soon as the first rains have softencil 
the ground, sods about 15 inches long by 12 broad 
B-nd five thick are dug with a heavy teak implement, 
called a katwa, aud with the sods wing embankments 
are built. These are run out in continuation of and 
level with the log barricade, until the rise of the valley 
sides reduces their height to about a foot, when they 


are sloped off to the front, and flanks and pipes of 
mliOAva, eyn, orgongul arc. put through ; similar gattus 
are constructiai at convenient distances at other points 
of tlui stream, and if the situation Ix^ favourahh; 
twenty of thesij gatta.s may l)C seen spaiiniug the 
valh'y in regular scries. Surplus Avater pas.ses round 
the flanks of the gatta, and sometimes in fiorxls the 
stream tops the dam and cascades over. Rico is 
planted in the Avet ground al)()V(‘ the dam, and Avherc 
tht;n! is a succi'ssion of gattas, water, if I’Cipiiri'd, Is 
passed from a higher to a lower level through tlu' 
woodtm pi[x‘s in tlie (‘iiibankmcut. Some of tlu‘ gattas 
rise to 20 feet above the stream bed, and are very 
substantial structures, flocxling large* an'as. 

Water from wells and p(x>ls is raisiMl either by 
the mot (leath(*r bag) and bullocks or by means of a 
long j)olc Avorking on a pivot between two upright 
posts, and having a l(*at.her bucket at one end, Avhi(.*]i 
dips into the Avati*!*, and a Avcight at tlx* othe r, whi(!h 
assists I lie labourer in raising the full bucket. 

“ li'f/rdfta . — Tank irrigation is unknown; the^ sites 
for res(*rvoirs arc not iinm(*rous, owing to the* small 
(‘xt.e‘iit of liill country Avhieh, willi its e*iilaiiglcini‘iit nl‘ 
raviims and gorg(.*s, gi*iierally affords the gre'afest 
I aei lilies lor ihe^ coiistruetiun of artiticial lake‘s. 
What irrigation the're* is, is from wells, and is to he* 
found chiclly in a, few villages of tlie; Anji and Na- 
ehaiigaon jiergannas, Avhe*i'e eiilerprising iinilis and 
te*li.s having (lug we‘lls, eultivate* small garek'n plots 
close round the? village site's, lii these* gardens native 
vege‘lable*s in .small epianlitieMS are* grown. The* crops 
raised are oi>iuni, the* heti*! h'af (pan), tiirnierie*, and 
sugar-e‘ane*, all of which reepiire* veay eareriil eiiltiva- 
tioii. They return, however, a high [irofil if tin* 
season is not altogetheir iinpropitious. The veg(‘iabli*s 
raised .are sold in large epiantilies at the wejckly 
markets, and are of the ordinary deseriptious most 
liked by Ihi* native's.” 

Naypur, — The same de.setriplion applies alike; to 
the. Nag|)ur district. The?re‘ is some irrigation of 
sugar-cam; from the Sur Kiver, which has a })ar- 
tieularly shalloAV bed. Tank irrigation is eonfine'd to 
the ce.'lebrate'd pan gardens hi the north of tlie 
district. 

(Jhhindwara . — Jii the Chhiudwara district the* 
chief <Top rai.sed hy irrigation is sugar-cane ; other 
garden crops are also grown; .sugar, ojiium, and 
potate.K's hy all cla.sses, tlie rest only hy kae.lii.s and 
malis. Irrigation is chiefly carried on from wells hy 
means of a le;athe*r bag termed a “mot,” which is h?t 
down by a rope, of hide over a Avheol, and draAvn by a 
t>air e»f bullocks proceeding deovn an inclined plane, 
until the* bag r(;acli(‘s the lop and it.s eemtents are 
discharged into a trough le*a.ding into the? water 
ehaiiiiel. I'he bullocks are Avalked baekwards up the* 
incline until the bag again reaches the; Avater and is 
filled. 'I'he; same plan is also adejptcel in drawing 
Avate'i* out of streams dainmeel up for the; purpose. 
Pcrsiaii Avhoe'ls are epiite; unknown, dank irrigation 
is scarcely praetlscd in (JhhindAvara. The; mot rei(piir(;s 
one man to raise the wate^r and one; to distribute. 

Tlie IVr siaii wheel ri'.rpiircs two me*n to laise* the; 
AvateT and a third to distrihuU*. Jt raises more water, 
and docs not Avear out the? hullook.s so ([uiekly. But 
it continually rc«piires re;pairs, and tolerably skilled 
carp(*iiters are; very rare in our village.^. 

Uetul. — Opium Avas a c.oiisiderahle crop irrigah'd 
from Avells. U will noAV he; repla(M*d l>y an increase 
of sugar-cane and garelen vegetables. 

There are but fcAv tanks in the district, and none; 
of them are usee I for irrigatiem. Areiiind Be?tul itself 
AVclls are chiefly shored uf) with Avooden logs laid 
lioxagoually or otherwise; round the sielcs. The*.se 
will last for 20 years if the Avood nse'al be t(;ak. 

In Miiltai, where stone Is plentiful, the; wells in 
places are built of it ; but tlic majority of wells are 
kuelia, having no support beyond that of’ the native 
rock; very few are built of brick. The* su|»ply of 
water generally throughout the district is most abun- 
dant, and it is no uncommon thing for a well tei 
iiTigate six or aven eight acres of land ; the “ 
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however, mirst in these ciises h* kept constantly going, 
and frequent changes of l)iilIoeks are required. 

Mandla. — In Maiidla there is nothing beyond 
gardens, [)un, and sugar-cane irrigated from wells by 
the “mot.” Ill tin? rich regar lands, where the fields 
are embanked or buinlcd,” double crops arc produced 
every year without deterioration of tlio soil. 

Rice grows luxuriantly in thcni, and weeds arc not 
v(?ry (lilllcult to kcci) down. AlW the rice comes the 
second crop of wheat or some descrij)tioii of puLse. 

Tin* .Settlement Oilieer, C.Mptain Thompson, was an 
enthusiast as regards irrigation. He writes : — 

“ Sroni . — 'riiere is also ev(‘ry reason to hope for 
iinpnna'UKmt in cultivation by the introduction of the 
cmlianking sy.sh'iii. It has, as I hfive before men- 
fiuneil, been carried on regularly .‘imongsi the sf)uth 
country cultivators, the ‘Powars,’ <fee., and I have 
for years been trying to induce the western Hindu 
cultivators to take to it, dilating on its advantages 
and pointing to the exaniph* of tin; Powars, but liav(i 
always been put off with excuses, either that the foret? 
of the surface di aiuag(* was too great, or fluit the soil 
was too friahh? to stand in bunds, or something. Hut 
now, the proprietary f[U(*stions being all dcchhMl, and 
as.scssments <leclar(‘(l, tin* people are taking to the 
system a great deal ; so much is it the case, that the 
Deputy Commissioner, who has l)een comparatively 
a short time in tlie district, iiotice<l it. Tlie system, 
if carried out, would of course incn*as(* the produce 
very considerably, and it will most probably lead to 
manuring. If to these improvements on the part of 
the peo})lo is added the construction by (Jovcinnicnt 
of irrigation r«'servoii*s, snggosted by nu* otlicially, the 
iiKU'ease in pr()du(‘(* and in cultivation, more especially 
of th(? valuahh* crops, sugar, opium, Jind tin* Iik(‘, 
would Ik? almost unlimited ; and it would ac(piir(* a 
permanence and certainty which can never be hoped 
for in any otluir system.” 

Hut Mr. Wanllavv, who had an Intimate knowledge 
of the country, and (‘dccted .some early .settlement'^, 
writing in 18 IH, observes: — 

“ The country also generally speaking is extreanely 
unfavourable for irrigation being had recourse to, in 
consequence of the unevenness of its surfaei*, and 
without it I imagine that manuring would be found 
to occasion nil expense which tlie improved return 
of the crops avouM by no moans repay, and unless 
.some clear and distinct [irosjieet of gain is pointed 
out to our agricultnral subjects they liavi* not the 
means nor even tin? inclination to attempt any specu- 
lative improvement of a precarious nature. If 
bunding the lands in this district could be aecomplislied 
it Avouhl not only [n\ a source of considerable prolit to 
the culliviitors, and render tin; success of the crop 
mon; certain, but Avould greatly increasi* tiie n*vcmi(; 
of (Jovernment. In the t.'iluks of Hirdiiiugger and 
'rirhetie, in the tahsildari of Mandia, and in a bnv of 
the villages in Hurgeo Avhieh border on tin; Narsingb- 
piir district, the hinds are banked ; but in no other 
part of the Seoni district will it ansAver for tin* rahi 
cultivation, I ineaii, for the Ioav flat rice lands^ of 
Katangi and Karolah are all embanked. 

“ TIio reason given for its not suc(?ce(ling is ihut 
the country is not sutlieiently h^vel, but the ebiefone 
1 helieve is that the soil does not possess that adliesiA’e 
(piality AAdiicli is indi.speiisably necessary kee|) the 
Avater Avithiii its proper bounds, and lo [U’CAmtit frem 
oozing out. The experiment ba.s been tried, but 
invariably failed ; the Avater first liegan to get out by 
degri'cs, till at length the embankment wd.s compk'tcly 
SAvept off. The iu?xt thing to be con.sider .' 1 is tbic vd’ 
tin; introduction of more valuable crops; but this .t’so 
is attended Avitli its coneomitant difficultr-s, viz., !bc 
general poverty of the pi'ople, and the great want of 
that spirit of enterprise and spimulalion in those who 
do possess the means. The groAvtli of sugar-cane, for 
instance, might Avith advantage be very considerably 
ineroa.sed and prove a source of great prolit, both to 
the cultivator and the purchaser.” 


* Noav belonging to the llalaghat district. 


The Settlement Officer, Mr. C. A. Elliott, b. c. s., 
v/rites : — 

“ IIoshmKjabad, — 'I'lie large crops, kharif and rabi, 
as a rule, are neither manured nor iiTigatf;d. Opium, 
tobacco, pan, rice, sugar-ciine, melons, and all the 
small market garden crops Avbich kachi.s sow, are 
manured ; and all except rice, tobacco, and melons 
arc irrigated. But they are considered as a kind of 
fancy agrieiilture, and the true cultivator, the kinsan, 
looks on tlimn Avith contempt, ns little peddling 
iiiattei s ; and Avliat stirs his ambition is a fine lai*ge 
Avlieat liehl (gohali) 80 or 100 acres in extent, as fiat 
as a billiard board and as black as u Gond. 

“'riiere is no tank irrigation.” 

'File Settlement Ofiieer, the late Captain Forsyth, 
Avrot(‘ : — 

“ Nlnuir. — Tin* geological structure and physical 
conformation of the district have be(.*n described as 
peculiarly favourable to irrigation, both by Avells and 
from (lams across tin; nunn*rous streams. 

“The Avater-be.'iring stratum is reached by avi‘11s in 
most ])arts, at from 10 to 20 feet from the surface. 
In some pai ts lliere is a supply up to the mouth of 
M arch Avithiri 10 or 12 feet. In the more open 
valleys of the Tapti and Nerbndda it is not reiK'hed 
at all Avithin 90 or 100 feet; and, as in all trap 
foiniations, occasional inslan(X*s are found Avh(*re some 
nnsoiiinln(‘ss in the undt.'rlying rock dejirivcs the 
surfacH* Firata ol'all Avater uccessihle by Avells. The 
neighbourhood of the ICliuiidwa civil st:ition is an 
imfortimnti* instance of this. In many plact^s there is 
nothingito get through lo reach the Avati*r Init rnooram 
(partially (lisinl(*grat('d trap) ; in otimrs hard trap 
is come upon, wln(*h cannot be overtronu; except by 
blasting, Avhich tin' common ryot seldom att(*mpts. 
A masonry lining is s(*l(l()m ivquired at first, except 
Avberc thcia* is deep black, or man .soil, but Avithoiit 
a retaining Avail the inoornni soon decomposes and 
slips into the av(*11, Avbicb tlms gradually widens and 
requiri's annual ri‘pairs, or after some years may even 
have to be abandoned. It costs about Rs. 40 at 
present rales to sink a Avell thi’oiigli lo f(‘(;f of inooram, 
and Rs. 400 to thoroughly line it Avitli m.asonry, wliich 
is very s(*l(lom doin*. The ordinary mot or leathern 
bag, drawn by a [)a.ir of bullocks walking doAvn an 
incliiu'd plain, Avilli painfid retrogression up the same, 
is the only inetliod employcMl lor raising the Avater 
from Avells. I do not reeolloet noticing in other 
districts a fashion they have here of lightening tin; 
labour of the ox by placing a huiulle of meth(;e or 
some other succulent fodder at the bottom of the 
incline, on reiiehing Avliich at each turn om* .scanty 
mouthful is alloAved. 'I'he annual cost of mot and 
ropes and Avooden fittings is about Rs. 8. An 
av(*rago siz(*d mot holds cubic, fi'.et of Avater, and 
is raised about onct* a minute in a 15-fi*(*t Avell. A 
pair of biilliAcks can Avoik nine hours a day, so that 
the dis(;harg(; is 2,870 cubic feet ])(*r (lieni. An 
ordinary Hooding of om* acre takes about 1.5,(X)() cubic 
feet of Avater, so that ahont'five day.s jire required 
to ilood that area of land; s])ring crops require four 
su(!h (loodings, and lhi*r(*fore take twenty days’ labour 
of one pair of bullocks per acre fully irrigated. One 
man can Avork the mot and bullocks, Avith a double 
rope to regulate the discharge* ; a^ one additional 
hand, Avho may l)(; a Avoman or boy, is generally 
engaged in arranging the IIoav of water in tlio fields, 
hut i.s often dispensed Avith, the bullock man doing 
this as Avell. 

“ A (lam across a small stream for irrigation is 
called a pat. It is composed of heavy stones and 
brusliAvood puddled with clay, and is removed ca(;h 
year to alloAv thi* force of the monsoon floods to pass, 
and r(.*])laccd aliout Nov»*mber for the irrigation ot the 
rabi (spring) crop, Avliich is the only crop (except 
garden and sugar-cane) irrigated in Niniar. It costs 
little to make with the united labour of all concerned, 
and is very ell’octive for cold weather irrigation. It 
is usually built slanting across the stream, the channel 
being led out at the lower end. This channel is a 
mere ditch cleared out annually. It sometimes runs 
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a mile or more before reaching such a level as to 
command the land for irrigation. The avc?rage area 
watered by each pat is very small, namely 17 acres. 
There are 36 usually going, but the n umber varies 
ft good deal with the amount of the rain-lall. 'riiis 
rough but effective system ol* irrigation is much 
practised, I believe, in Afghanistan ami other Ma- 
liomedan countries, and seems to have been introduced 
in India by the Moghuls wherever tliey ruled. 

“ The physical conformation of Northern Nimar does 
not appear to be favourable for tin* const ruction of 
irrigation tanks, tlie porosity of the suh-soil and the 
feature common, I believe, to all trap eouiitries, of 
unsouiidness in the underlying rooks, admit of such 
an amount of j)ereolati()n as to render tlie rcjtention of 
water in higii-level tanks a matter of great didlcnlty. 
Thus of the numerous tanks coiistruetod or repainnl 
by the district oliicer in 1846, only one is now of any 
use for direct irrigation ; another result aimed at by 
the construction of many of those tanks has liowever 
b(‘eii partially attained, namely, tlie r(‘tention of mois- 
ture near the surface, so that it can be ta[»p(‘d by 
shallow wells in some places where, owing to pi'culiar 
leatures, water was very scarce; at reasonable <leptbs 
in the hot weather. On the wliole, however, I fear 
a great de^il of the money then siient was <piite tlirown 
away, save in so far as it gave (Mnployimmt to the 
])(‘oplo in a time of eonsiJerablc sejireity. 

4’he vSolilary instaiie.e of a sueeessful irrigating 
tank in tlie ilislricts is the Jmeliora reservoir in 
perganna lleria, whieh irrigates from 170 to 2d() 
acres of the land of Kusba lleria according^ to tbe 
amount ol‘ the lain- fall supply. This resiTvoir was 
originally coiistrncte<l by tin; ( Jliori kings of ^laiuloo, 
and consists of a large earthwork bund thrown across 
the mouth of a vall(‘y in the low hills whieii bonml 
the open Nm’budda valley to the south. It could 
never have imid anything like, a fair ]a‘r-centage on 
its original cost. The water that can la; stored is 
geinu’ally but little^ more tlian is recjuiretl for tin* 
above small area, though an additional extent of land 
in llolkar’s adjoining villag(;s of liliatoor and Se- 
kunderkliari niiglit lx* irrigated were the bund 
stvengthen(*d so as to retain the whole of the ordinary 
water supply available. Tin; repairs in 1846 consisted 
of closing np tin; gap whieh had formed in tin* bninl, 
uiul constrneling a masonry sluice and other works of 
delivery, and a masonry eliannel for a eonsiderahle 
part of the distance over wliich (he water has to bi; 
led to tin*, lands of Hcria. The ehanm-.l rnns right 
through the ba/ar town of Beria, and has lu'cn, no 
(Idulit, of great lK;in*lit to tin* plae.e. U lias also 
yu‘l(h;d a good return of profit on the cost of repairs, 
whi(‘h was lis. u,()0(). 44ie revenin* due to the water 
r(;ceived during the setilcineut aiinaints to Hs. 49d, or 
nearly 10 pei* cent, per annum. This is perhaps tiie 
most remarkable. instaiuM* in the district of tin* eilVets 
of manure and water. The soil is naturally very 
light maly and a great part of it mere khiirah^ of (he 
poon%st sort. Yet by manuring every second or third 
year, and with the abundant supply of tank water 
they have (whie.li has not the (le.fects of that led 
directly from streams), twelve-fold returns of Avheat 
are regularly got, and in intermediate years lu;avy 
crops of gram and other pulses. ‘ If you Tnanun; and 
water a stone,* said a Beria Kunbi to me, ‘it will 
yield something.* 

“ In addition to this tank two masonry dams 
across the river Abiia^vere constructed about 
the same time by the distri(;t oliicer. They were not 
quite so sueeessful as the Luehora scheme in a revenue 
point of view. That at Man za Kharwa costs Rs. 2,407, 
irrigates about 57 acres, and has paid Ks. 2,396 in 
21 years, or not (piitt; five per cent, on its cost. That 
ut Khondia is still smaller. Another dam was 
commenced across the Abna river at Siloda, about 
®ight miloB above ICliandwa, but wna never finished, 
owing to the failure of funds. 

“ The labour of one hand only, to regulate the field 
channels, is required in channel irrigation, either from 
tanks or river dams. The total area under irrigation 
Q 3387. 


from all theso sources is still only 8,411 acres, or not 
quite three per cent, of the whole cultivated* area. 
Til is is a coiisiderabli* increase on the breadth irrigat(*(l 
previous to the (•ommencem(*nt of good administration 
in 1846. I cannot get statistics of the ehanni4 irriga- 
tion at that time; which (‘an be comiiared with thosi; 
now ascertained. But the well irrigation ol* thost* 
pargannus which still belong to tbe district s(‘i‘ms to 
have then amounled to only 2,327 acres, while it is 
HOW' 7,42e3 acres, an increase of 220 pi*r cent. The 
incre.'ise, simx* last settlement, of irrigaiion, both w’(;ll 
and eliaiinel in the settled pergaiinas lias been from 
4,995 to 7,413 aeres, or 46 jier eiait., a r{*sult not 
pt*ihjips nnsalisfaetorv, but still mueb below w4ial 
might have been attained had tin; flood-gates ol 
capita] been fully opi'iied by the ‘ miigi<; of property.’ 

“Contrary to an opinion often ex]>r(*ssed, W'ell 
water is here considered to b(; iimre fertilising than 
tliat of stn‘ams. A dift'erenee of one Nimuri maund 
(128 lbs. p(‘i* acre in an irrigat(;(l wheat crop, or 
about 13 per cent, of the maximum yield,) is said to 
represent (heir resp(;(*.tive values. 'I’lie peojiK* say 
the channel w'ati*!* is too cold. 1 should lx* in(*lin<*d 
to attribute this eircniiistance to two causes: liisl, that 
the small streams rapidly niuiiing olf tlx; alinos! 
dennd(;d hills bring clown eonqiaratively liltle. fer- 
tilising mailer in sus]x*nsion, as the more sluggi.>^li 
stnanis of Upper Imlia do, while the (r(‘(*.s whieh 
usually ovt'rliaiig the w(‘lls eontribiite a (‘onsid(*rable 
amount of sueh matt (*r to llieir water; and s(*eondly, 
that tlx; channel Avator, wdx'.n; s(*v(;ral cultivators 
have to lx.; served, c.annot be given to tin* fields 
(‘xaetly as it is retpiired, and often li(;s all night on 
tlx; surface* of tlx; sodden ground, thus (eixliiig to rol 
the st(*ms, wdiile well wtiti*i* can be glv(*.ii in such 
amount and tit such tinx's as is \vant(*(l, jind in Mx* 
day-time wlien the heat of tlie sun aids it in rapidly 
}x*reolating to tlx; nxjts, tlx; .stems being kept dry by 
evaporation. 

“ UhdinUira {Jroni the Central Provinees' (r(tZ‘ 
ettecr^). — I'hi.s part of tlx* country is ehielly eultivati.**! 
iby means of irrigation from tanks, for whieh tlx* 
Blnuxlara di.strict i.s faniuus. ‘ 'riiese tanks,' writes 
a former (.diief Commissioner, Sir Richard 4\*mple, 
‘are* so numerous, and some of them so largt*, h(*ing 
many mih*s in eire,umfereji(*(*, that this traet miglit. 
almost be (.•all(*(l the Lake Ri*gi(>ii of N:ig[)ur. llt*re 
a tank i.s not a pi(*i;e of wali'r, w'itli ri‘gnlar banks 
crowuied with row’s or avenues of tre.(*s, Avith an 
artificial dyke and .sluict's, and Avith liehls around it, 
but it i.s an irregular (‘Xpaiisi* of wati'r; its banks 
are formed by rnggixl hills coven*d Avith low ibrests 
that fringe the Avat(*r, Avlien* the. wild hea.-ts lepair to 
drink ; its dykes, mainly shajied out of s}>urs from 
the hills, are thrown athw’art tlx* hollows, a j>art 
only lK‘ing formed by masonry; its .sluic.(.*s often con- 
sist of chasms or lissnres in tlx* rock ; its broad 
surface is often, as the monscxui apjiroaclics, laslx'd 
into surging and erestcxl Avav(’s.* 'Fix* prim*i])al lakes 
are knoAvn hy the names of Naw’agaon, Seoni, and 
Sonagaon. Bi*sides tlx*si; an* Ihonsaixls ol minor 
tanks, used for Irrigation, many of Avhieh retain an 
ample supply of Avaler thi'oughont the hot s(*aso(i. 
There are also numerous sit(;s for new tanks ol large* 
size, uoAV ruined and reipiiring r(*pair, though at .such 
an outlay as to render the undertaking one oi donhl- 
ful advant^ige. 

“ Major B(;ur.son, late Conservator of Forests, Central 
Province.s, in a report upon the irrigation of tlx* 
valley of the Waingimga, submitted to tlx; Chief 
CommissioiK;r in IMarch 1863, points out that tlx*n; 
are tAVo distinct kinds of tanks in this region. Ib* 
describes them in the following pas.sage; — 

“ ‘ Tlx; first and by far the largest are forin(‘d in 
the uiidulatiug country of the lower districts in the 
valley, by taking advantage of tlx; contour ol’ the 
ground, arxl con.structing a short dam so as lo form 
a lake or ba.sin for the drainage of tlx*. surrounding 
lulls. Tlx; s(;cond-class is that comnxmly found in 
the llattor country, uixl UAvay from the hills, Avhen; a 
long low dam is raised across tlx; upper portion 
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of a gently sloping plain. These are more or less 
(^xcavateil near the ccnirc, wliere some nahi or de- 
pression ot‘ the ground is taken advantJige of to create 
a reservoir more or U -ss deep, 

“ The long arms of l lui dam collect the drainage, 
which tills into the (!entrc reservoir, and when this is 
fidl, spreads itsell' out into a large shallow tank ; the 
water is Ihenee distribuUal to the riee tields below; 
and altlioiigli there is an enormous loss from ev.-ipora- 
tiou, y(‘t, as the rice does not require water for above 
two mouths, ()!■ at most 7o days, the tanks gcmerally 
sullita^ lor the [)urpose rtapiired. Tanks of tlie last 
<leseription are someliim*s ol very large size, but 
commonly they are what are (ialled ‘ boris,’ having 
embankments not more than 10 or 12 feet high, and 
as soon as tin; riee eroj) is gatheie^l, the dam is cut, 
au)' remainijig water let out, and a crop of wheat or 
linseed sown in the bed. 'fliis is almost a nnivorsal 
practice in the, northern ])erganas of lihandara. liidecal 
it seems the only means of raising a dry crop which 
the people possess in lliose districts. [ have semi 
sciveral very large, tanks so ilraiiied and cnllivaled. 

‘‘ There arc altogether 3,648 lakers and tanks ; some 
ot“ the riv(Ts also alford I’acilities for irrigation. Tl»e 
Bhowantliari, ibi* insbince, which runs from cast to west 
of the perganna of Chandpnr, sujijilies water for the, 
cnliivalioii of sngar’Canc, which is grown in large 
(piantirics on botii hanks.'’ 

Bhaudara Seitlemcul Jieport. — “ The wells of the 
district used in irrigation are almost entirely applie<l 
to lh(i raising of garden ei‘o[>s. At the lime of 
measurement then* were 1,24(S irrigation wells, inelml- 
iug masonry wells and mere shafts sunk in the earth. 
Tlu're are said (o be 3,720 wells fur eb’inking purposes 
of all kinds, so that the total of w(‘lls throughout 
the district is 4,068 ; of these, hut 925 are retnrne<l as 
Ix'iiig substantial. ^Many widls hava^ tlu'ir sides pro- 
tected by wooden boards, instead of by masonry wall 
sides. These woodmi walls are nnmerons, and prefernal 
by the people to the more expensive structures with 
trap or lateriti* walls. It is only now that permanent 
and substantial wells are being generally (amsfructed. 
4'he irrigation widls aie easily sunk, and at slight 
(‘xpeiise, blit they are only laMjuired by ciTlain <4asses 
of the jiojmlalion. Again the aiiai watered by a 
single w<j11 seldom exceeds two acies, 'flu* eiillivators 
who irrigate from w(dls, always belong to the Muiar 
class. II(J bt‘ars tin* cost of irrigalion, and yet is able, 
to pay a heavy rale on his gai'<lcii jilot. 'I’ln*. llariah- 
murar i'aisi‘s sngar-eam^ and vegetables in hi.s gar<l<*n 
plot, wliih* the i'hnl-malis are more addiet(‘d lo tin? 
culture of fruits and ilowei'S. Th(‘y are the only ela.s.s 
who really make a living by irrigated cull ival ion. 

I Vmwar landholders often have a small irrigated plot 
clos(^ to their dwellings, and i*aise llKUeiii a fe.w edible 
herbs; but small [ilots like this cannot la‘ reckoned a 
part of th(^ regular agrimiltnral system. Gram ami 
wheat arc never irrigated. The water for the liee 
Helds is supplied by tanks ; liir b(4el gardens, ami for 
sugar-cane fields in tln^ regular sugar-cane yielding 
tracts of the south, water is <lrawn from the m*arest 
tank or I'eservoir.” 

Bai put',— From Vviitra! Provinces (lazcther , — 
“ One of 1 ho most distinguishing features of the district is 
the gre-at nnmb(*r of tanks. These are g<3nerally foriiusl 
by tiirovving a <lam across a hollow, but in most large. 
villagt‘s there are oiii^ if not more tanks lo be found 
embanked on all lour sides, ami planted with trees, the 
work of some ])iihlic spirited villager or perhaps of 
some enterprising IJaiijara, who iisc<l to jiasturi* his 
cattle in the village in the day wlien 6ie jungk was 
uncut. These tanks, which depend almost entirc*y on 
the rain-fall for their water snpfily, an* coasideied on 
that account to give better drinking water than iliose 
formed by throwing n darn across the valleys, and in 
this resp(K*t they must be allowed to have some ad- 
vantages; but ns but little care is taken to keep them 
clear, the water before the hot weather is giaierally 
a muddy mass of impurity; Ixisides the trees round 
tlio tanks there are but few to be soon throughout the 
greater part of the district; and mango groves, bo 


' common in Upper India, ai*e here few and far botwei'ii. 
Wells were unknown in the district till the last two 
years, but tin* recent orders granting rent-free land to 
jMM'soiis digging wells have led to the construction of 
wells lined witli masonry in many of the khalsa vil- 
lages. Along the banks of the Mahanadi and to the 
south of the district water is found at from 12 to 24 
feet from the surface ; hut in the cast it is not so 
(‘usily procured.” 

Raipur, — “ Well irrigation is praidased to a small 
extent at present, but it is confined ehiefly to garden 
produce, nor is it possible that it will ever be largely 
used in Chlnittisgarli, as the nature of the soil in most 
parts makes well digging very dillietdt. Sugar-cane is 
generally irrigatiul Irom tanks, though when no tank 
is availabh; and water is near the snrlacc, well in iga- 
lion is used*. Uice is rarely irrigated, except where 
there is a failure in the rain-l’all ; but lluMneans for 
ilisiribnting the wali'r an* very imperfect, Ihe oidy 
means in use being the euliing of the hnik bunds, for 
sluices are nnkiiown ; and as to cut a wide channel 
through the bund would destroy ilie lank, those cut 
are so narrow as to irrigate but a very small portion of 
the land, while the stream is at best so slender as to ctrcct 
but little good. In tla* jucsent year (1869), when a 
large portion of the cro[) has lieen lost irom want of 
rain, the effuiis to save it by lelting the tank water 
inti) the iii lds Imve in every instance that 1 have seen 
been almost abortive. 

‘‘ Th(‘ same causes that prc\ t*nt the a])|)lieati()n of 
more labour ami money to cnltivalioii would jircvcnt 
the success of irrigalion, and tlicivl’oie the question ol' 
the irrigation of tluj (loniitry is not one that presses at 
present; but In time it will become* of lln^ utmost 
importance, ibr C’hliaf lisgarli is a rice country, and rice 
must liave water. Hence when the ]>opnlation in- 
creases to sneli an extent that tlie produce leaves only 
a. simdl sur[dus after providing lor the consumption ol' 
the country, or when trade bee()m(‘s so brisk as to draw 
largely upon the grain stocks of the. peoph*, a season 
or two of short crops cannot Ihj home as at presmit 
, without, mmdi distrijss, and a scii’iitilie. system of ini- 
gat ion will have to Ix^ introduced lo ])revcnt the gi’eat 
evils that tnnst befall a country without iiitm-nai re- 
sonri'es, e:,[H*eially one which is, as Raipur must 
always be, remote* from atiy suh*(piate‘ source* of supply. 
Facilities lor such a sysleaii e*xist in abnmlance in the* 
surplus watei’s of the rivers, wlilU* io the inlerieer tlio 
valle*ys betwe*en the; I’olling nplaiids prejseid. iiunu*roiis 
sili.'S when* large; r(;si.‘rvoiis could be nnuh.*.'’ 

Samhfil ptfr . — Frojti fhc Deputt/ Comtuissutun's 
rrpori ou the srarviip of' l8()H-69. — “ It is also to 
the (*iiergy and eniteiprise* of these* same men (ihf* 
Gaemteahs, or headmi'n of tlie village's) that we e)we' 
the numerous tanks which stud the iaea; of the' khalsa 
])art of this district, and which saved so much of the* 
rk*e crop both in 1865 anel in 1869. 

“The varieties ol' rice*, e.nitivation comprise: — 

“ 2W. — That grown on the ‘ nial’ lands, which arc 
also compa.rativ(*ly high, though generally more level 
than the; Hit’ lands, and where the fields are sur- 
rounded by low embankments. 

“ 3/v/. — That grown on the* low-lying or ‘ lealial ’ 
ami GicinaH laiiels. The i'oniK*!’ of these terms is 
ajiplieel to the lands under the tanks, and the hatter to 
the* elips ami Imllows betwi;en tiftj ‘ rnal ’ or ‘ at ’ 
laiuls. In both of these elasse's of lands tin; fields 
an; sni rounded by strong and high (‘iiihankmcnts, and 
the babul lands are susceptible of irrigation from the 
tanks. 

“A groat pari of the rice sown on the bahal anel 
iMWJia huido is transplanted ; it is the late and most 
important crop. 

“Ill the ease of babul lands it is possible to perforin 
most of the necessary processes of cultivation, altbougli 
the ruin may not fall just when it is desirable.” 

4'he late Commissioner of Jiaipur, who bad been 
Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur for years, also 
wrote : — 

In the khalsa portion of the Sambalpur district 

scarcely a village is without on irrigating tank, as well 
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n.n ordinary drinking tank ; so that, no mall or how 
lli(‘ rain is jnstrii)uti*d, so long as it Is phairiful, tho 
crops of rich rico lands lying in the vicinity of Ihe 
tanks can nearly always be .sav(‘d. Tho ‘bunds ’or 
emba.nkm(‘nts also of the Sambalpur rice fi(‘l(ls are 
much higher than those of the other districts.” 

In a report on the district written by Lieu1(*nant 
Birch in 1857, he states that the undulations of the 
surface ol* the land atfiird grc'at facilities fur regidar 
irrigation. 

Xarsfnf//i])?i?\ — “Manuring and irrigation an^ 
jdmost unknown, except for sugar-caii(‘ and veg(!tal)U‘s. 
There is a fine trac.t, containing 50 or tiO villages 
lying on the borders of the GadavAvara and Nar- 
siiighpur perganna.s, the rates of the rent ainl reveinn* 
paid in which show how jirolitaldy both processes 
alight be adopl(‘d. The sta])l(‘ produce of these villages 
is siignr-caiKS irrigated froiii uidined (^katelm) \v(dls 
liy means of tln‘ Persian Avhi'id. The favourabh* lie of 
the sub-strata gives unusnal faealities for irrigation 
her(‘.” 

There is no tank irrigation. 

“ The nature of tla^ soil lias som(‘tIiiiig to do with 
this apathy. It is dei'p, retentive of moisture, and 
most tenaeions in its texture, llenei* llie amount of 
working and irrigation wliiidi might anijdy fertilizi? 
lighter soils Avould ht n* he 1 brown a^’ay. It must be, 
and ill till' eas(^ of sngar-eaiio is, kejit eonstanlly irri- 
gatoil to prevmil the rajiid iiidni'atiun and subsiMpnait 
fissility Avhicli eliaract(‘ri/o it in its drying state. 
ll('ne(‘ ii’rigalion here. no<‘essilafes mor(‘ labour and 
expense than in lighter soils, and tbongli by softening 
(he soil cultivators ^v(mld avoid two great sources of 
damage loAvhiidi liny are now subjt'ct, viz., loss of the 
seed which drops Into (be fissni’es of flu* earth, and 
<)(‘casiouai loss of land, wldeh dries up Indore they can 
plough it, they pn'l'ei* tln‘, present easy system, under 
wiiiidi iluy jii'e certain of a, maiiilmianee to a. lifo of 
laboi iuusiH'ss which woidd neilln'rsuit tlicir lialfits nor 
^ei'iiis ro'piin'd by llieir neci'^sitics 

“The c(aii's«‘ Avlilcli improveiiKMit will probahly first 
take will be exteiisioii of the (‘inbankineiits already 
jan'viilent in (In' Si'inaggar perganna, (lie peojile of 
whieh liaAC inoliably taken exairiph‘ by their neigh- 
hours of tlic Jubbulporc! district, ddiese einbaiikiiKmts 
n'laii'i the rain AVatm* which is let offbefon* tin' autninn 
ploiigliings, lea\ ing a snllieii'iit amount of moisture in 
the. d('ep retcMitive soil to ensure the lile of tin* winter 
cj'op. They ar(', in (act, a. snlistilule for irrigation, 
which, hoAVever valnahle, is not so indispciisabh' in 
this valley as in the ]»laiiis of Northern liiilia, Avluire, 
nnlik<; here, tho soil is capable of n'taining moisture, 
and no scattiTial hill ranges at (I'act refr(*shing clouds 
and mists. 

"‘’riie einbankmmits have other advantages, ;imong 
whieli may be incut iune<l that tin* (looding of the 
fields is th(‘ only known reni(.*dy against tin' growth 
of tlic rank ‘ khans,’ and that in embanked (ImmliMl 
or biindAvas) lands tAVu crops — rice folloAved by gram 
01 ’ kmlil — may b(’ produci'd in one year without 
pn'judice to tin* soil.” 

Jnhhalpore. — In Jublnilpon^ I lie Avcll irrigation is 
but trifling, d’ank irrigation is not considm-able, ami 
is confined to tlie raising of pan and some sngar-eane. 
Ihit this is the eliud* seat of thi^ “ baiiAvas ” cultivation. 
Thehiti* Sir Donald MacLeod Avriting in 18 says : — 

“ To the north-east ami north- Ave.st an exceedingly 
J’ich and open plain opiuis out, the whole of Avliich 
constituting the pergannas of Knmldii, Seliora, and 
Garha is formed by small embankments into se})ara.t(‘ 
fit lds devott'd entirely to rabi crops, — a species of 
husbandry whieh the writer has not seen practised 
elsewhere. No nmnnic is used, but tlie land having 
h(‘en slightly run by a bullock plough before the 
setting in of the rains, both to turn it and to eradicate 
ftll weeds which may have formed, all the Avater 
which may fall upon the surface of tho fichl during 
tke season is confined Avithin its bunds, and when 
the sowing season comes round, tho surplus of 
luoisturo remaining is drawn olT by cutting the 
embankment. This process a|>pears to have a 


pnAA’^erful fertilizing efTect, nnd Avheri the land bus Cuaf. I 
dried, no ploiigliing Avliatever is rcipiin'd further tluin — 
])assing tlirough the ground the ‘ migar ’ or drill 
plough, by Avdiich the s('ed is soAvn. ’Pin* plan here 
described is of aneient standing, and it is very fortn- 

nate that it is not ovi'rlooked to be duly recorded in 

the measurement papers [)re[)ared for the* ucav Settle- 
ment.” 

Si'ttlcmnU /Report , — “ Tlu^ system of agricnltiuv 
follow(‘d in this district luung pecidiar to itself, a, 
short descripfion of it may appropriately he given 
here. ’Plu^ method by Avhicb moisture is supplied to 
land soAvn Avith spring crops, as a substitute for tln^ 
artificial means of irrigation practisi'd (‘Isewiierc, has 
already hwu alluded to when deseril)lng llu‘ ditfevonee 
b(‘tAve(‘n tagur ami biimlAvas or embanked latnls. The 
j)rineipnl i|)ortioM of the haveli or open ami level 
pc'rgannas of the dislrict, Avhieh constitnti* mon‘ than 
half of it, arc thus emhanki'd. I'he bumis are 
repairiMl annually during the dry scastm, ami imme- 
diately liefore the lains set in the openings or cuts 
('■ inoglias ’) niad(‘ in the <‘mbankincnts at tlu' con- 
clusion of (lie prcivioiis rainy season for draining ofV 
t!u‘ Avat(‘r arc closed nj), and the laml is turned over 
Avilh a light plongli. As soon as tin* rain falls, and 
whrne the soil is suited for it, that is ‘ kahnr,’ whieli 
can h(‘ar a <lo\d)h‘ ero[> l‘or snec<‘ssive years, piuhly is 
soAvn broaih’ast ; but siu'b liclds as are not suited for 
])a<ldy ar(‘ alloAV(‘<l to lii* falloAV, merely filled with 
Avater, unfil tin* middle of OetolxM’, i(‘ the rains have 
eonfimied to the I'nd of Septt‘mb(‘r, or otberAvise 
earlier, Avheii tlio ‘mogbas’ or eiifs ai*e opened in 
siie(a'ssion, first those of the highest fndtls and con- 
seeulively to tlio Ioaam'sI ; as the sowing season 
approacli(‘s to a teianination, tin's and tlie deposit 
fiaan lln' rotting of AVOinls, (*ce., bring Iaa’^o N('ry 
importaiit advantages possi'sscil by a luimhvas over a 
tagur li<dd. As scam as the held begins to dry, 
generally the second or third day after lln* AVater is 
tlrainod, Avbeat or gram is sown witli llu' ilrill piongli 
Avitliout any pre\ious ploughing. As the drill plough 
* passes tliruugh tin* soil, it is turned nj) in large <*lods, 
and from the adhesive nature of it, as well as Irf)]!! 
tli(‘ wet state in Avhieli it is Avheu lln^ sowing Iv'gins, 
a more elalmratc* sysUan of plouglung Avonld not be*, 
praetieal»le ; and if tin* soil Avas alloAV(‘d to bi^ hardc'iied 
ikeforo being ploiigbi'd, it Avould dry so fast that the 
seed Avoukl not. germinate* for want t)f moisture*. 
Immediab'ly the soil hardens, it eraeks and open.s 
out into large lissiires, so that irrigation is g(*.neially 
liiijcractieable. lii sueh tields as have* heeii sown with 
[)atidy crops, sliould the paddy not rip(*ii soon i‘nough 
to alloAv of wheat being sown in prop(‘r lime, gram 
is sown broadcast, while (he paddy is still standing, 
and by the time the gi'am eoines up tlie j)a(hiy is fit 
to be r(*jiped, wiiich is dom? earefully so as to pn*veal. 
the gram from l)(‘ing injured, d'his is called tin* 
ootcra or ebilka soAving, but the prodnei* is nothing 
<*rjiial to that obtained by the regular melliod. 
Sometimes tlie same plan is followed in respect to 
fields not soAvn Avitli padd), if there, is fear of tin*, 
laml <lrying hefoio the drill jilough eaii hi* used from 
Avunt of bullocks or other cause, but in such case.s 
the gram is scattered over the. field Iavo days Indore 
driiAving ofl* Ihi* water, Avlieii if takes root and is not 
Avashetl aAVuy by the ri‘tiring current. 

“Tin* lowest fields from Avbicb (he water escapes 
into a river or sfr(*ai)i are calleil tin? ‘ hohh.’ ’Jdiis 
‘ hohh ’ is roekoned a gn'ai treasure, and generally 
belongs to the malguzar’s home farm ; it is enriched 
])y Avliat is called the ‘sussnm’ or small parti(*les of 
decayed vegelahh^ and animal matter escaping Avith 
tlie water Avhen draAvn olf tin* higher fields, and 
(;ons(?(piently beJirs very rich crops. After the wheat, 
gram, iniissiir, and ulsi crops have been soavd, no 
subsequent moisture by irrigation is n(;ederl. If there 
is .sea.somible rain in the winter, tin* out-turn is 
gcmcrnlly very good ; if not it is an average <Top ; 
but if there is too much rain in the wintei*, or tlu^ 
cold severe, tlie crops sufi’ei* from blight or from frost, 
except the Avheat, which is not afreeted by fro^^. It 
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Qk. 4. ia to fip^alnst flicso oontingoncios that tho' 

foinmoii |)n«(*li(r«? of* sowio'jc whoat and gram togcthor 
(railed ‘hirin’ lias hccn jrifrodiii^iMl, so that if the one 
fails or is jairtinlly injiinMl, the other gen (Tally escapes 
damagii. Mr. iMalony’s* remarks regarding the? small 
risks to whi(rh cultivators are (‘xposed in thf3 Ilaveli 
tracts ar (5 very appropriate, and may be cpioted 
herii : — 


t Ckntral 
i'PnOVLNCES. 

fWr. Nkhnlts. 


“‘Tlur only risks to which cultivators seem liable 
in fhe Ilaveli are from frost or from veuy scanty rains 
in the rainy season, that is rains so scanty as not to 
fill the khets. If the khets are ov(‘r-filled, the early 
l)r(‘aking up of the rains, or the want of rain in tho 
cold weather, jire here of no eoiiseipiemjo. Hut if the 
khels do not fill, tluTC is a (dianee of total failure ; 
lirst Innv.iuse hhiek soil hardens moni rapidly and 
completely than the hrown or redilish soil, and 
strondly, heeause fhe people have not the nu‘ans 
(»!’ mc'cting the demand for inen^ased labour and 
rapid sowing which this state of things occasions. 
'There must always be rain enough to make the 
ground moist and lit for ploughing, ovcin when there 
is iiol (Miongh to k(*(‘p it so, or to prevent the growth 
of weeds. If, thendbre, a large number of ])loiighs 
could be liroiight to work upon it ( 3 arly and at once, 
it might be still sown, even tliongli the khets did not 
fill. 

Bui in ordinary cirenmsfaiuTs this land nMjuires 
so v(‘ry litfh‘ l:ibonr, that a idough of four bidhu'ks 
call cultivate, I believe, 12 or lb “toosscs.” TIk^ 
number of kissans and bullocks is proportiom^d to 
this faeility, and, thc'refore, when the khets do not 
till, there ai(‘ not hands or ploughs to nmet tin* 
(*m{*rg(mcy.’ ” 

Thes(‘ arc the circumstances whicdi opernh? against 
tlu' people of this district taking much inteiTst in 
appliances for irrigation, improved modes of agri- 
e.ulture, v'ce., which we are so anxious to introduc(‘ to 
their notice. Of course huiuhvas lands dilfer in vahu^ 
ae<M)rding In their posilion, those bordering on riv('rs 
and si reams being often so far from flat as to part.ake 
of many of the disadvantagi's of Ingur or um‘mbaiike(l* 
lands. ’rii(‘ bunds, too, in such tiarts reijuire more 
IWapieiit ami largor outlay to k(M*p in repair, whik* 
in villag('s situafcal in level conniry the fields are as 
flat as a fable and p(‘i'feefly uniform in appearanct*. 

Sauffor Scfticmcnt Hcpoi't. — In the llanda 'T.ahsil 
of f he Sangor disfriet iiTigation is liffh* n*sorted to, 
and I hat only for raising erojis of vegt‘tahles and 
watering sngar-can(\ Irrigation might he extiaisively 
inlnxlneed liad the peo[)le energy and means snflieient 
fo avail themsedves (»f the faeilily cd’ obtaining wjiter, 
whi(di is to he found d7 feel from the surface. 

ShdJujarh. — 'To fhe south irrigation does not appear 
neeessnry, the soil being gcmerally of a l)(‘ttcr quality ; 
still the enltivation is slovenly, and there are no signs 
of enterprize. Hen*, again, the khans grass Is tin; 
gre.'it enemy of the enltivator. 

Saitgor tdhsiL — It has Iwam aliTady sfjif(‘d that 
irrigation is hardly ever liv-orted to, and is loss Ilian 
2 per cent, on the enlfivnled areji; still 1 :im of 
Opinion, notwithsfanding ass(‘rtions to the contrary, 
based njioii tin* nature of the s< il, that irrigation 
might he largcdy employed, if the p(‘ople luid energy 
and mc'ans snlihrieiit to avail tlu‘msolvt‘s of tho facilili(‘s 
of ohfainiiig water from tlaMiiimerous s' "earns which 
inferseet the ])ergaiina, and by means of wells, for the 
water is not far from fhe surface. 


I have se(-n tin* effeef of irrigation n(‘ar soim* village 
sil(‘s, and can voneh for its development on v.dieat, 
wliiedi in size and weight was equal to Hint produced 
in Knglnnd. 

It is w(‘ll known that, during the ea’hei and gootl 
jjortion of the Mahrafta rule, a vast number of’ wells 
were (‘xeaiv.ated for purposes of irrigation, now mostly 
flll(‘d up ; and it was only when the rcvciiiiies of tln^ 
pergiinna were alienated, and tho villages made over 
to creditors, that tho funds usually advanced by 


♦ Mr. Malony was the first civil officer appointed to the 
Jubbttlpore country after iti cession in 1818. 


capitalists for cultivation were withdrawn, and pro- 
prietors and cultivators abandoned the most re- 
mnn(*rative crops, and irrigation fell almost entirely 
into disuse. 

In »J(*ysinghnagar irrigation is hardly over ivsoi-ted to. 

^ The principal tanks are those of Khorai khas, 
Kluanlussa, (iarhola, and Chandraporo. 

Thcs(; are not of great size ; that of (Jarhola dries 
up in the hot Avealher. 

Daninh. — In Damoh there is no irrigation from 
.str(‘aiiis or tanks. Th(^ tanks arc not numerous, and 
an* only utiliz(.*d for planting “sin.gharas” or water 
nuts, ami for washing and drinking. \V(‘lls can he 
very (‘usily made, ns the wafer is particularly near to 
fhe surfae(3. IJuiaghat is similar to Bhamlara. In 
the Kalniighi Karoulah tract, reccdvcal from Seoni, 
all the ii(‘l(ls are emhnnkc^d. 


To how mneh of this area is the protection cimiplele 
and perwanent^ and how much is dependent on the 
local rain / 

f have now given tho facts regarding (*xistiiig 
Irrigation, and tin* opinions of the local oiliccrs. 
Evidently sill of the einhankcd lands of tln^ .Juh- 
hulpon*, Mandla, and Narsinghpur “ haiiwas ” tracts 
depend on the rainfall. ]My opinion is that not 
mon* than one-t(bith of the anai irrigated from tanks, 
and ono-fonrth of that irrigaftvl from wells, can he 
considenul as other than dependent on tin; local rain. 


I low much of the area so protected is devoted to 
food crops, and what is the total amount of produce 
from that area I 


Out of this pcrmani'ntly protceti’d by wells, I ftni 
of o])inion that .all is (mltivated with opium, sugar- 
cane, or gfinh'ii vegcitables. 

Out of ()2(), ()()() acres irri^.aled from tanks, I 
esfimale ()2,()(}() aer(‘s as [lermanenlly pnjtecleal. L^rn- 
hahly 2,(K)() of these are for pan enltivaf ion (reckoning 
fallows as AAa ll as umha* cult ivaf ion), and the rest, 
save an almost infinitesimal portion for “rice s(*e(l 
beds,” will he used for sugar-cane and small garden 
cultivation. I think the sngar-eam^ cnltivjifion will 
rcijuiia* this area of peniianently prot(‘et(.'d land. 


Bluindara 

Sainhalpnr 

K’aipur 

(fiiaiula 


and other disti’iefs in smaller ai’cas. 


- 7,o0() acres. 

- ‘ J ,()00 „ 

- 27,000 
r >,000 


As for the effect of irrigation of crops (oth(*r than 
food en)t)s) in .adding to the powers of the population 
to resist famine, on the population at large it must 
be almost inapjireciable, for Ave do not raise a snfli- 
eiemy of these cro])s, and import sugar, gur, and 
o})inm. 


Supposing canals, tanks, wells, and jhils to he 
ntiiized to the vert/ utmost and kept in the highest 
possible order, what extent of the country would he 
protected from drought in a, year when there lens a 
failure of the rain. 

I havi* given (32, ('()() Jieres as probably protected by 
lanks .and 37,000 aen*s as proh*et{‘d from Avells in a 
year when tin* rainfall had hoow so short as not to 
affect the springs for Avells, or as "to h^ave tho Avater 
IcA’cl in them no higher at the b(‘ginning of October 
tlniTi it stood on th(i 1st May ; and similarly as regards 
tanks. This may be termed a failure of rain. 

I liavi^ no statistics to guide me, but my impression 
is that ifi'xisling tanks and W(’lls mira in the highest 
possible oiahu’, and were utiliz(*d to tho utmost, my 
1-lOth ((32,(K)() aci’cs) might In^ raised to l-Hth 
(78,000 acres), and my i (37,000) to ^ or (49, (XK) 
acres). 

But if it be (hvsinal to knoAV Avlmt would he the 
possible extension of irrigation by States agency or 
inti'rforence on a large sCale and Avith a view to the 
exig(*ncies .at a tioic of famine, I may twJd that the 
raihvay is now our safeguard so f’ar as it extends, and 
the practicability of constructing largo irrigation 
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works was gone into in tho years 1868-1874 and the 
subject was probably exhausted. For Chliattisgarh 
tho areas to be irrigated are in the centre of ji vast 
plain, far remote from the points wln'ro the deep 
bedded rivers debouch(‘ from the hills into tin*. op('n 
country, so that no possibh^ water rates could be 
expected to pay for the outlay, especially in so thinly 
inhabited a country. The expense*, practically 
speaking, would ho prohibitive, and moreover the rain- 
fall of the country has been generally r(*gnlnr. 
Droughts hav(^ been Init few within thi; p(*riod for 
whieh wo have any accounts. Still, ])ossibly, on a 
small scale, tln^ wab'rs of tho IIas[), the Maniari, tin*, 
Arpa, Kharod and Lilagarh in Bilaspur and of some 
hill streams in Raipur might he utilized in irrigation 
works by storage reservoirs in tin* bills and distribu- 
tion channels in flic plains. 

Tn the Saugor arul Nerlmdda territories not only 
arc droughts almost unknown and the soil wonderfully 
retentive of moisture, and geiu*rally not recpiiring 
irrigation to support onr present jiopulation and 
export a large surplus, but the conformation of the 
country is such as to rendi'r irrigation by canal or 
reservoir almost impossible, and linancially out of 
(piestion. Tho case was dillV‘rent in flic Nagpur 
country, where the four most loasible scIk'iik's, selceteil 
afler a careful consideration of the R'lpiiremcnts and 
flic configuration of the whole of (lie Province, wcri* 
thoroughly elaborated and reported on. The p:i[K*rs 
which I have consulted are : — 

{(f.) Note on the value of irrigation in the Nagpur 
(‘ountry by the S(‘ttlerncnt OtriC(*rs of tho 
Nagpur, Wardha, and Chanda districts ; 5th 
S(*ptembcr 1 864. 

(/>.) J.(etter No. 1631, dated ti8tli July 1868, from 
•the (lovernuK'ut of India, Public Works Ih*- 
partment, Irrigation, to flu* (diirf (.'ominis- 
sioner of the (.Vntral ih'ovinccs. 

(c.) No. 8-81 I, dated 28th Octuber 1868, from the 
Secretary to the (3iief (Commissioner, Public 
Works l)epartm(‘nt, to the Secretary to the 
(lovernineiit of Tmlia, Ihiblic Works De- 
partment. 

(f/.) Report on the Kanban Irrigation project, 
dabul Nagpur 26th Novcmbc*!* 1870. 

(c.) Report on tlu^ Dharn Irrigation project, dated 
Nagpur 14th (Jetober 1871. 

(/.) Letter No. 5390, dated 25th November 1871, 
from tho Secretary to Clii<;f (Commissioner, 
Public Works l)epaitm(‘nt, to the Inspector 
Gmieral of Irrigation Works. 


{[/,) Report on tho Pencil anicut and Ramtek 
n*servoir projects, dated 14th Cetober 1872. 

(4.) Letter No. 42 I, dated 24th January 1873, 
from tho (.Tovernment of India, Public 
Works Dopjirtmeiit, Irrigation, to tlu* Chief 
Cominissioiier, C«(*ntral Provinces. 

(./•) Letter No. 4031, dati'd 1st August 1873, from 
the Secretary to tin* Chief Commissioni'r, 
Public Works Department, to the Secn*tary 
to tlie (h)V(‘rnment of India, Public Works 
Depai-tmcnt. 

(L) Letter No. 736 1, dated 1 1th October 1873, 
from the Government oflndia, Public Works 
Department, Irrigation, to ihe Chief (com- 
missioner, (Ventral Provinces. 

(/.) R(*vised project for th<‘ Haintek n'siu'voir. 

(m.) Lett(‘r No. 747 1, <lated 14th l)ee(*m]M‘r 1874, 
from lh(* Government of India, Public 
Works Department, Irrigation, to the (diief 
Commissioner, (Vntral Provine.es, desiring 
that no further inv(*stigation fur siudi 
schemes may bo iind(*rtaken. 

The Settlement Olliei*rs, however, had to admit that 
irrigation was not so necessary as in Northern India, 
aiul there was considerable doubt wiietlu‘r, if water 
were brought to their fields, cultivators would us(* it. 
Mr. Bernard, C.S., was rather enthiisiastie on tlu* 
subject, and included in his (‘stim:iti*s some crops as 
paying water rales, whieh [irohahly Avouhl not stand 
irrigation, sinrh as linseed; idsu jowari, save in extra- 
ordinary years, would never r(‘qnire Irrigation. 'Flui 
best ot tlu* schenu's wer<‘ at last fonn<l, on tlu*. repnw 
sentation of* (heir warmest supporters, to he rmancially 
unsound; niul thoiigli at oiu* time it was thought 
Avorth Avhile to try hy actual (‘Xj)<‘rinu‘nt wh(‘ther culti- 
vators in these (lislri(*ts would use or would refuse 
irrigation eannl water, it Avas found ihat ,no fc’asihlo 
.selieine could lu* devised whieh would not inAudvo th (3 
outlay of far too large a sum to lie exj>erimeul(*d with. 
Gur southern wheat harv(*sts ar(^ fully six weeks 
earlier than in the North-Western Provinces, they 
recpiire irrigation far less, and Avater could he used for 
them for a much sliorter [leriod. It is doubtful whether 
cotton is improvu'd in (piality by irrigation, and tlie 
superior quality of the llinganghat staple (‘onstitutes 
the foremost <*l(‘ment in its mai'ket value. I think I 
may sum up by saying that where canal irrigation 
would 1)(^ of importance, nature and cost will not 
j)erniit of it, and Avhere it could he afforded to tho 
hinds, the cultivators Avould nut use it, except in extra- 
ordinary years. 


BERAR. 


Statement showing tho Proportion of Juiugatkd 
Land to Uni rut gated LvVnd in the year 1876. 


Districts. 

Irriifatod. 

UnirriKat’d 

Land. 

Total. 

PtT-centaKO 

oftotalLnnd 

irri.Ktttcd. 

Amraoti - - - 

ir>.csri 

1.349.010 

1,305,202 

ri4 

Akolii, 

20.731 

1.342.280 

1.3«V?.(I2<» 

1T.2 

Elliclipur - 

10.113 

508,532 

584.075 

2-81 

Huldana 

27,03-t 

1,170.800 

1.204,404 

2-20 

Wun .... 

5,370 

1,001,302 

1,01H!,081 

•40 

Bosim . 

15,810 

021,707 

037,517 

1-08 

Total - 

101, dSO 

0.450,303 

0,651,880 

1-06 


From those figures it will ho seen that very little 
land is irrigated in Bcrnr. Irrigation in fact is 
limited to a small area under rice (about 21,000 acres) 
and to garden (;rops. Irrigation is carried on (ihiefly 
from wells, although in some cases the watt'r is raiscul 
by m6ts from tho chaiiii(4s of rivt*rs, and a fmv tanks 
are made use of. But irrigation is never likidy to be 
generally resorted to in Bcrar. Our chief crops — 
)0wari and cotton— do not require it. 


Colonel Nembhard (late Commissioner of Berar) 
wrote us follows in 1876 : — 

“ The irrigation is almost <*ntirely from wells. In 
Amraoti the tank at Ivaranjn. is a fine sheet of water, 
but only li\’e [lersons used it for irrigation. In th(3 
Buldana district, besides tln^ tank at Siiidkhed, which 
irrigates abtait 50 aen-s, there is ihi* tank at Katoh- 
klielda, Avhieli has ree.ently been reslored, and whieh the. 
Deputy Commissioner says watci s a Jiundred acres, and 
is likely to prove, a rt*mum‘i’ativc [iroject. 

“A g(K)d deal of land might ho irrigated in tlu* 
Wun district, but tluj [leoplo will not eontrihnto 
towards the restonition of tanks. Captain Szczepahski 
(Deputy (‘ommissioner) says, with water available for 
irrigation, tlu^ pi*oplo will not usi; it if they havi* to 
pay hoAVCA'cr little for it. Captain FitzGerald has not 
mentioned the fine tank at Risfxl, in theBa.sim district, 
which is now a magnillcent sheet of water * * *^ 

This proj(*ct will, 1 think, prove, a sneecss, for the 
owners of land below it appear to Dike Avntei’ readily. 
Large irrigation seliemcs in this [irovince must 
financinlly prove to be. failur(.‘s, but small projects, 
such as that at Risod, will, 1 have no doubt, make a 
fair return on the outlay.’’ 


CiiAi*. I. Q 

Centkj^ 
Pro V INC 

Mr. Niche 


Bbuak 
Mr. Dunl 
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CONDITION OF TUB COUNTRY AND PEOPTiB OF INDIA. 


|Yap.I.Qn.4. 

^ BEltAti. 

* ■ 

fTr. Ihinlon. 

ri^ : 


Bomiuy. 
Mr. Pcile. 


The irrijration of Ihc whole area is dopendcnt on a 
fair ruin -fail. When (he mins fail, as they did in 
1871, the wells, tanks, and he.ds of streams <lry up in 
many placM's. In January 1872 the crop report from 
tlui Ihisiin district was that “the fast failing water 
sn{)|)ly is <laily causing serious distress.” 

KUichpnr. — Major Machenziv . — The protection is 
coin})li‘te over whole irrigated area, so long as the 
walei* in the wells lasts. Hut ns the wells depend on 
a ])ro{)er rain-fall, if tlie latter failed, the wtdls would 
run dry. Hence protection is not permanent. 

j\mraoti, — JAeutm ant- Colonel Menzies . — Irrigation 
is seare<*ly known in the district, which dejamds jdmost 
eiitirc'ly on the rain-fall, and no portion of the district 
woi'th numtioning is f)roi(‘eted in an average year by 
irrigation. 


According to the (kiiumissioner’s R(‘veniie Report 
ibr 1876-77, the Ibllowing was the <*xtent of land 
mi<l(!r irrigation, and these are the figures which I 
adopted, viz. : — 



Riro Lund 

Irrifrjilfd ^ 
Liind Acres, 

Total Acres. 

Aiiii'iidt i 




i.aao 

1. 4.751'. 

15,0S»» 

AUoIm, 


. 


Ml.S 

20,220 

20.74'1 

KUichpnr 

. 

. 

- 

7.S10 


nj.ii;i 

ihild:iti;i. 

- 

- 

- 

2.470 

25.101 

27,r.:n 

WUM 

. 


. 

1.171 

4,00.s 

5.471) 

liiiNiui 

- 

- 



s,551 

ir..Mio 





21.115 

'S0.241 

Joi.r^^^d 


irrigation fell off in 1877-78, and it is possible that 
Cfdoui.'l Alexarnler referred to the returns for that 
year ; hut, evt'n if so, his figures do not tally with the 
Commissioner’s, which are as follows ; — 


Akka under luuiciATiON in 1877-78. 





lUco Land 
Aci’un. 

IrriKaled 

Land. 

Total, 

Amnioti 

- 

• 

1,0.51 

14.441 

14,483 

A kola 

• 

- 

SOO 

11,2.50 

12,110 

Kllielipur 

- 

. . . 

a, 040 

4,128 

14,15s 

Uiildaiiu - 


- 

(>,(.55 

U,.507 

10,102 

AVuii - - 

- 

- - - 

2,074 

2,700 

5,700 

liasim 

- 

- 

10,152 

s.;iS7 

IS, .540 




40.751 

40,499 

80.250 


Deputy ('ommissioiu'rs have, been asked to furuish 
inliwiuat i«)U regarding tlie number of wtdls in tlKiir 
dislriets, and I hope sliortly to reeeiv(^ tludr reports 
on this ])()int. 


BOMBAY. 


'fhe Agricultural Statistical Tables for 1876-77 
show the following as the areas under irrigation in 
(‘acli eolli’etorate : — 



'rotal Area, 

Area 

cultivated. 

Under 
irri'<ation. j 

l*er-e<-lila^e 
of ediinnii -1 
Id cdinitui 4. 

1 

(Suzvrot. 

,\ei‘es. 

Aen-s. 

1 

A VIS'S. 


Ahinedaha^l 

l,70l.sss 

805,217 

;.o,4oo 

5*0 

Kain. • 

1142, 47s 

704,80,5 

.50., 4 to 

8*0 

Uroiieh 

7.40,110 

101,2.55 

- 

- 

Sural 

o:’.fV.i:5s 

101,001 

.52,027 

14 

Total (Ju/,eial - 

l.:}70.424 

2,l05,2r»S 

1.50,40;i 

... 

IhccrtV. 

K liaiuU-sli 

■1,110.120 

2, l28,.">^r, 

11,810 

0-5 

N.-isik - - - 

,4,10S.7M 

1.700,040 

I7,r.0l 

2'li 

Ahuiedtiairar - 

4,010,000 

2,12’2.404 

1 47.1.5.N 

I'S 

I’ooil!! - 

2,*’. 14.101 

1.801,1-75 

r.i,o:{4 

4*4 

Sholapur - 

2,11.5.784 ' 

004,700 

51.021 

8*1 

Kata i n 

2,240.107 

1,200,1.54 ^ 

43,187 

:;t 

Kaladi?i 

2,151.020 

1,005.780 

0,780 

O’. 5 

Hi-lpainn 

1,750,227 

0'W5,204 

17,4.57 

1*8 

Dliarwar - 

2,012.710 

780.00.5 

04 mo 

S'O 

Total Deeean - 

24,802.712 

14,807,. 25 * 

1 

445..51.S 




1 

1 — - 

. 


The iigures ibr Aliniednagar and Kaladgi refer to 
tlie year 1870-76, the returns for HYb 77 not b:.v;ng 
been received yet. J’bose for Dbmwar e\; .inie 
Savanur and ilclili. 

In regard to the blank entries in column headed 
“under irrigation,” against Broach, there appears to 
be some misunderstanding owing to iinieciiracy in the 
translation of th(‘ headings of the column in the Ver- 
nacular forma, the words “ under irrigation ” having 
been rendemi “ Land which has been irrigah^cl by 
means of an aiiueduct from dam.” There would also 
appear to bo some mistake in the area shown in. this 
column against IhQ Dharwar Collectorate. The area 


assessed as irrigated under the existing tanks in 
DliMi war exceeds 100,000 acres, whereas tin* statisticnl 
siatc.iiicnts show only 6d, 166 ac res as irrigated during 
1876-77, inchnliiig wells. 

It is of <‘ours(‘ possibk‘ that the dillei'cnce is due !•» 
the ddicienl rain-fall of the yi'ar, and a eomparisua 
vvilli previous yi'ars’ returns would show tliis, but 
unfoi'lunat(‘ly llic ri'turns lbi‘ l87o-76 witc prepared 
in a dillercnt form, and no eoiuparisou can lx* niad(‘. 

Tlu‘ a.r(‘:i uinler coiiiinand of our lU'W woi*ks in 
1876-77 was 206,082 acres. 01' this, i;J2,;i;iO aen-s 
are under works drawing llieir supply from maia 
rivers and streams fed from the Western (Jbats. in 
which lla‘ sup[)ly during the kbarif and early raid 
s<‘as()iis has tieviM- laani known to fail. The |•emaira.el, 
7I,61J acres, is uinlcr works deptmdent I'or their 
supply on the local niiii-lall. The following table 
shows tlu' distribution of this arc'a : — 


Under aiiiJiuHMdufWorks liiivins 



All unfailinfr 
Kharilandi-arb 
Kahi sup))l.v.' 

A supply 
depcndenl on 
Local Kain-fall. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ainned.’ihnd 

~ 

IJl.OOS 

.4Mh;8 

Kaira 

- 

K 0.751 

9,7.51 

Surat - 

- 


- 

Bi-djieh 

- 


- 

Khnudesli 

.40,410 

581 

49,040 

\a.sik 

1.4.430 

- 

14.340 

AlnnedufeTav - 

20,108 

1,5.40 

.40,948 

I’doiia 

20,0.5.5 

.58.5 

•2i,.5-10 

Shdlaiiur 

- 

10,071 

10,07] 

Satara 

28.827 

10,774 

4.4.001 

Kuladgi 


- 

- 

llelgttum 

- 

- 

- 

Dliarwar - 

2,407 

350 

2.S17 

Total • j 

132,339 

74.843 

208,082 
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The area under command dining 1877-78 was 
244,137, of which 1.59,213 was under works having a 
permanent kliarif and t*arly rahi supply. 

The CoIJi*(;tors give the following information : — 

Knira, — .56,446 acres of (joverrirneat land aro 
irrigated Iroiu tanks, wells, anddhekuru‘s (lift by water 
bag from river h(*ds). The area in inam villages not 
known. 'Mie supply is not permanent. The Colkictor 
thinks that 30,000 ae.nss might be protected in a 
drought and 11,000 tons of grain produced. 

Surat, — .52,627 acres under irrigation, all dependent 
on locjd rains. 

Tanna. — 1,779 acres of sugar-cane are irrigated 
I’rom wells. The princip.al cultivation of the district 
is ri(H‘ dopemhmt on the local i*ains. 

Colaha. — Only a few (^oeoanut gardens irrigated 
from WH‘lls. Food <a-ops depiMid on th(‘ local rains. 

Klutndcsh , — About 39,000 acres ar(‘ ]>ro((‘ct<*d hy 
tanks and I'anals under the Irrigation Departnuuit. 
Besides, there are tlui ordinary wells, number not 
stated. About eno-s('ventieth part of the district is 
protected by the above mcjins. 

Nassich. — 47,000 aci’cs an* irriga1c<l and asMSsi'd 
as such. Tile means are canals and anicuts (lep<‘ndent 
on the lo(!al rains, which have been dry for the past 
two seasons. Besi<les, thm’e ari^ the wells imule by the 
ryots themsidves, not assessed and the iiiimher not 
recorded. No pai't of the district can yet he said 
to l»e elleetiially tirotecLed. Tlie produce* grown by 
ivi-igation is sugar- cane, ground-nuts, vegetables, wheat, 
jiial gram. 

Ahmvduiufar. — Tlieic' are three grc'at iiTigation 
woi-ks — (1) till! halvh Canal, (2) tlie Ojhar Canal, (3) 
tli(' JJhutoili Tank. Ih*sides, tlieie ari! the ryots’ 
wells. The ruins of many small bandharas not in use 
are visible, and bandharas might, lii! eonstnieted ou 
llie Godaveri, Sina, iMnhv, and Bhima rivers. 

Poona, — Bi*sidcs tin* works of the Irrig.ation l)e- 
|)artment, 62,000 aerr-s are iriigalcd i’rom wells, 
nullahs and tanks depimdimt on the local rain. Jf it 
fiiils, they ihy up. It is impossibli* to say how far 
they would protect the above ari'a in a year of 
ilronglit. 

S/iolapnr, — 1,500 wells protect incompletely 
50, ()()() acres, but most, of them will last throngli 
one year ol* insutricient rain-fall. I’lie Eknik tank is 
miller the Irrigation .Department. 

Kaladiji. — About 9,000 acres are irrigated from 
tanks mid wells tlependeiit on tli > loeal rain. About 
2,000 aeies are devoted to food erojis proper, tlie rest 
to sugar-cane, chillies, and vegetables. Conijmred 
witli the area of the district, this is a mere trifle. 
In 1876-77, by aid oi' kuteha wells, the iirigated 
urea was increased to 18,667 acres. 

('annra, — There are no irrigation works, and the 
urea protcciiMl by Avells, is inapprceiable. 


The (luestion is then asked, (Q. 1) what ar(*a in 
Bombay is protected from drought in an avei age year 
hy irrigation from wells, tanks, or <!anals ? 

'file easi! of each province under Bombay as (hey 
cimm ill order from north to south, is as follows: — 

Sind is protected by the Indus inundation, which 
takes place cvi‘ry antimin. 

Kiiteh is unprotei^tcd hy rivers or canals, and wells 
are not numerous, the subsoil being salt. But it has 
a largo trade and is very accessible, and t ho ])(*oj)le 
nn* rich. Tlie, responsibility for fumiiie relief rests on 
the native, ruler. 

Kuttyw’ar has no canals or large irrigation works 
at present. But it has an (‘xeellent water supply 
through wells. In 1877 upwards of 10,000 now wells 
Were dug. Attention is now bidng given to irriga- 
tion works. The responsibility for famine relief rests 
titi the native rulers. 

Guzerat is liable to famine or scarcity, though no 
f^everc famine .has occurred since a,d. 1813. It is 
rich and in many parts could withstand one year’s 
famine. Irrigation canals are under construction in 
Aliniedabod and Surat. 


The Concan does not admit of irrigntional works, CiiAr. I. Qi 
nor requin* them. The rain-fall on tin* coast is almost 
invariably hiaivy. There is no fauiiiie recorded, 
though local scarcity occurs, jl^y. 

'I'ho Decenn. — The tract immediately t*ast of tin.' 

Ghats is as safe as the (’(mean. The tniet furthi'r 
east up to the frontiers is not safe and is that wliich 
requires protection, and for which irrigational works 
are under execution. 

The protection now existing may be divided 
thus : — 

(^/) Protection by tanks and wells made by the 
peoph*. 

{b) lT<)to<‘tion by large irrigation works imder the 
\\ W. I). 

'I'lie area protected by large works under (lie 
Irrigation Department is sliown in the following 
(able. 


|l.'ndrr rtiinuiinitl ()l’Wnrl%slmviii,i;j 


All iiiifiiilinu- ! A supply 
hLliarilniulciiil.v'i iluiMMidcia (ni 
supply, j l.iK'iil Riiiu-riiU. 


Alnuod;il»a«l 



:u,(i(5s 

■.n.,uiis 

Kaira - 

- 



Sural 

_ 



Jti-uach 

- 


_ 

Kliniidi'sli - 


r)St 


Niisik . - - 



i;5.:5:{(5 

Aliuioduaf^ar 

2'.t. KIM 


.•5(t,‘):5S 

I’ooua - . - 


nsr, 

2 i.r.iu 

Sliolajmr 

- 

KMCl 

UM>71 

Salara 

2i;,S27 

115,77-1 

-i;j,(5(>i 

Kaladiri 

- 

- 


UHuraum • 

- 

- 


Dlinrwjir 

2,1157 


2,S17 

Total - 

j i:52,:5:iy 

7 i.(5i:; 

1 

j 2lH5,‘i;52 





1 

' 


'Hiese works will, wlii'n coinjilrt.ed, eominand 
352.929 acres. TIu‘ area acinally irrigafeil in 
1876-77 was 22,801 aert‘s. 4'hi! whole' eominanded 
area is a little over two jeer cent, of the total area of 
the Dceean: when the works are conipleli'd it will 
b(' not ijiiite three per eent. of the total area. ()ii tlie 
cultivated’^ area ns given in the abovi* table by Mr. 
Hughes, the area commanded by li’rigalion is now 
3^ |)c.r cent., and will, when tlie works are eonqileled. 
be 5 per cent. 

44i(‘ country is not very favouralile i’or the coii- 
strnction of large iirigation works, and the snecess 
of those ah-eatly eonstrncled is not great, as may bo 


judged hy the 

fullowiig 

results ol‘ el(‘V('ii yi'ars’ 

working of the JaiiidjiCjin; 

d in Khandesli ( 1866-77) — 

Jleceipts. 

Working 

Expenses. 

T lutcIVsf 

uji C'apilal. 

Hs. 

Us. 

Us. Us. 

22,314 

1,07,058 

84,744 3,90,172 


This is due to the disinclination of tlm people to 
take the wati.T. It is entirely optional to n.se it or not, 
and no water advantage, rate is charged on land 
accessible to canal water. An attempt to charge 
ccihiiu iiiaiii holders in Kuira for improved water 
supply was abandoned on their filing suits against the 
Collector. But legislation is now about to be resorted 
to. 

It is clear that in some parts of the Deccan canals 
are urgently reiinired as a relief from drought. For 
iistaiice in the drouglit-stricken tracts of Indapur and 
Bbimtlmri in Poona, where the cultivator can rely ou 


* iVo/c.— The area is 16,654,420 acres in the othciul reports for 
1875-76. 

S 4 
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*\ap.I. Qn. 4. two bad seasons out of three and the average rain- 

!. fall for several years was under six inches. This 

-;B oimA v. tnU't will be protected by the Neera (hiiial, a work 

'Afr Petit ”*<^^*^4ed in th(‘ list of large works designed by the 

iJombay Oovernnient for the protection of the dry 

zone of tin; Eastern Deccan and estimated to irrigate 
’ ovei* 2, (XX), 000 a(Tes. The (jlokak Canal in Belgaum 

, is a similar work, ])rotecting a tract of irregular and 

short rain-fall, wliere the aviTage gaug<-d in 18 years 
was H*I() inches. Both tliesi* works and many 
others, of whicli a clear view can Ix' obtained from 
tin* irrigation chart, w(?rt* comrnc?ieed as famine works 
in the dry ‘ zone of the Deccan U'lween Khandesh 
and Dharwar. I'heir e(mipletion w'ill d(*pend on the 
possibility of supplying funds from tho pul)lie revenues 
or from loans. 


£qual attention docs not appear to have been given 
to the subject of well irrigation. There has been no 
hydrographic survey of tlie Deccan to asetutain the 
position and capacity of tin? water-hearing strata with 
a view to wells. It would be valuable both to tin* 
people and Government to know the truth. Where 
wells are. iinpniclicable, water must be brought from 
a distance in canals. Where wells are easy and clioa}) 
of constrnction, canals may not be lujcded, or not in 
ecpial degree. A hiifly good well will outlast one year 
ol ilrouglit. It is clear that well irrigation is vtuy 
scanty, and it should be known whether this is owing 
to the ahs(‘nee of natural resources or to the; ueglec.t 
of them. Well irrigalion api)curs to he tin? best 
antidote to scarcity of the minor class, and especinlly 
is a preserver of the plough cattle iu time of drought. 


Madras. 


MADRAS. 


'he Board of 

Revenue. fVhat aro<t of your J^rovince und of its scvcrol 

districts is protected from drought in an arcraye 

year by irritptt ion from welts, tan hs or j hits, or canids 
or channels from rivers ? 

Information regarding flu; irrigated area in this 
l^i*esid(*ncy is not compleh*, as no parti(!tdars are avail- 
aide as to th(‘ aci'(‘ag(‘ under ]>iival(‘ soure(*.s ot' 
irrigation. Collcelor.s wen^ asked to collect tiu* 
information, hut several of them have reported that it 
w'(»uld not b<‘ possible to jn’oemn^ any reliable i>ar- 
ticnlars within tluj time allow(‘d. As if is very 
important, however, that the inlbrmatioii sliould Iu* 
colb'ctcd, if possibh*, thc> Board havi; again nrge<l 
upon Collectors tlie necessity of using their licst 
endeavours to obtain it, and it may ])erha|)s b(^ 
available at a future <lnte. '.riK* dilliculty of obtaining 
any statistics with n'gard to zamindari tracts is v(‘ry 
greal, as has been ex[)lalned in re[)ly to Question d. 
'fhe following s(al<*meiil. shows th<5 averag<^ ar(‘a in i- 
gatt‘d from CJovi'rnmenl sources in each district or 
charged as irrigule<l during tho years 1874-75 and 
1H75-7():— 


Districts. 


Irrijjnlctl 
Area of 
Uyutwnri 
tiUiuts. 


1 nifiatctl 
A rca ol‘ 
Z« ‘mini lari 
and 
Jaiiuis. 


Total. 


(iJiiijaiM 

Yi/airapatiuu 

(todavan 

Kistiia 

^^■llo^- . . . . 

Oiiddapali 

Urliary , . . . 

Kuniool , . . . 

Chin^dcpiit 

North Arcol 

South Arcid' 

Tanjopc - . . . 

'I’richifioiMtly 

Madura ... 

Ti?uicv(‘ll.v 

(^)iud)atoro - - 

Nil^in . . - . 

Sahan - • 

Muhiljiir • - - • 

Total 


181 .‘J41 
t.S,7'JS 
1 1 

1 111!, {>7.1 
i 7 s.r.o;i 
ii*M 
llthS;-'! 

•2'.K;.rt7 

7 N 2 .a(!S» 

ird.7iu 
177.4 HI 
112.8*25 
40 

as7.02i 




112.0S7 

iis,or)S 

.‘U4.*2o;{ 

tU.lMM 

r,o,.H:u 

12M0S 

•2*2.1 V4 
in. ISO 
.51, .51 *2 
;n;,s7i 
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1S1,3.57 

201.. 571 
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40 

110.013 

3'^/,S3.5 


.5,322, S.S1 


Tli(*r(j i.s no information in tlu*. Board'.s Office witli 
regnnl to the total irrigated area under each class of 
work such as tanks, canals, Ac., and the figures fur- 
nished by tlic Collctdors are incomplete. A .statement, 
iiovvever, is given on page 49 showing the number of 

th(‘ several kinds of works irrigating Ihotwari lends. 

♦ 

To how much of the area is the protecllon com* 
pletc a?td permanent, and hoic rnnch is depen deni on 
the local rain 'I 

The whole of the irrigated area in the districts of 
Gaiijani, Vizagapatam, liellary, Madura, and Salem 
depends on lot'ul vain, and no portion of it can be coii- 
sidcretl completely and permanently protected. As 
regards Vizagnjiatam, however, the Collector states 
that enltivat ion dejiends upon the south-west moiisoou, 
which never entirely fails in this district, Cuddapah 


and Ivurnool also are practically dependent entirely 
on (he local rains, the area irrigated by tlie Madras 
IiTigaiion Company’s canal being v(Ty small, although 
during the late drought there was a considerable 
extension of irrigatisl ari'a under this work. The 
area under tlio Deiinnr chainiels in Nellore, under lh(‘ 
Palar anient in Nortli Arcot* and to a great extent the 
area under tho Madlmrantakam, Ctramenir, Red 
Hills and Sholav(‘raiii taiik.s and tho IVdar (jbnniiels 
in Cliingleput, under the Can very and Bliavani 
ehanm'ls in (’oiiiibatore, tlu* lands iri’igated by tli(‘ 
Cauveiy ehannels to tho bre.adtli of a mile and a hall' 
on each side of the river in tlie Ti ichinopoly distriel, 
and umler the CTderoon ehannels in South Areot may 
1x5 considered protected, but the area is t<x) small to 
have nnieli effeet in tlu* Avny of keeping these di.stricts 
free froni famine. The portions ol* lb(5 Presidency 
which enjoy almost eoriiplete immunity from famine 
owing to ju*ver failing and efficient irrigation are the 
deltas of the (todavaii, tlu* Kistna and tlu^ (.'aiivery iu 
the ( bxhivari, Kisliia, and '.ranjoro districts, and (1x5 
lands irrigated by the 'ramrapurni in Tinnevelly. 
Tlie subjoined table shows the cstimati'd ur<*a under 
irrigation in \lie Presidency which may lx* regarded m.‘ 
really [uotected i'rom dronglit. 'fho figures are based 
on the area irrigat'd iu 1875-7b', an unfavourable 
year : — 



. . . — — 

- 

Districts. 

Ntmio of tho Irri,u:»iliou Syslcin. 

Arra 

Irngjiioil. 



Aoros. 

1. (5<)(l;iv»ri 

(ioduvnri delta works 

530,57'.) 

2. Ki.stria 

Kisttia 

2.3.5,^^ 

3. Tjii)joro 

(5iiuv(‘ry .... 

820, SSI 

4. 'riiMK*v«*l]y 

'riiuiriipurni Clianiicls . 

10.5,26:1 

5. South Areot 

Ciih rooii Chaiinids 

71. 28-2 

0 . Tricliiiioijoly 

Cauv<5ry Cli!inn(.'l.s 

7.3.618 

■ 7. Nrlior.' 

R-nnar Aiiicut 

5.3,057 

8. Coijnhsi loro 

Dhuvuni aud Cauvery OlKumols - 

.3.3,661 

a. North Areot 

Valiir Anicut • . . 

20.1.36 

10, Chuifflopiit • 

Pillar Chjimuils Miullumintakaiu, 
UlruiiiiTur, Jl<?d Hills and 
Sholiivi'rnin Tanks. 

36,210 

11. Ciiddapuh 

Madras irrigation Conipany’a 
Canal 

16,051 

12, Kurnool • 

Do. do. do. 

71.301 


Total • 

2,068.020 


The whole area of t;ultivation under wells, of which 
th(*re are more than 375,000 in the Ryotwari portions 
of the Presidency, cannot be said to be completely and 
])ermanently protected from long-continued drought, 
iluring the late famine many of the wells completely 
failed, but there can be no doubt that even such wells 
are of great service when tlie drought is only partial 
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, 11(1 of short duration. The hoard have no infurma- 
ion as to the actual area undtn* well irrigation. 

Kor reasons already explained, the protected an'a 
iiider j)rivato Hourccti of irrigation in Zamindaris is 
inknown, but it may h(* generally asserted that it can 
)(* of no very great exUmt, as all the large rivias are 
ind(U’ the control of Goverumciit, while tanks and the 
jirgei* class of irrigation works do not as a rule re- 
loiu^ much attention in Zamiiularis. In some distric^ts, 
]()WCV(T, as for instance Vizagapatam and Nellore, 
lie clfect of this neglect on the part of tin* landowners 
Ills been to give a stimulus to \\\o sinking of wells by 
he tenants, and thus, tliougli a smalliT an*a is pro- 
rcted, the nature of the protection is more enicient in 
imes of serious drought. 

flow mne/i of the area so protected is df voted to 
'ood grains^ aud what is the. total amo //. of produce. 
)'oni that area ? 

'riif3 only crops other than food-ca’ops whicii aro 
i-ually irrigated ar(’ tobacco, sugar-cane, betel, plaii- 
iiins, turmeric, onions, and garlic, 'riu'se are generally 
•iiltivatcd with the ai<l oi* wells, ami hear but an 
Insignificant pro])ortion to the entire cultivation, that 
f(»r tlu' w'liohi Uresideiicy being not so much as 2 iu‘r 
;-i‘iit. For all practical purposes the whole of the 
piotected area may he regarded as being under rice. 
The out-turn calculated at the rates assunu'd iii r(‘ply 
ri) (Question 3 will be as follows: — 


Districts. 

Out'turn ill 
T{»ns of Iticc, 
iiu^liuliiig 

1, CJo<lu\{ui 

C'rop. 

- 307,271 

2 . Kistna - - - 

- 141,104 

3. 'ranjore 

- 4S2,297 

4. 'Tinnevelly 

.5f),br>9 

f). South Areot - * 

. 3y,37S 

(i. d'riehinopoly 

- ;3(),792 

7. Ncllor<? 

- 20.909 

S. (’oimbal <)!•(? 

- 17,.737 

9. .^Joiih Areot - 

- 

10. (4iingle])iit 

- 13,709 

11. (hiddapah 

- 10,827 

\ 2 . Kuriiool 

- 10,157 


1’otal - -l,194,!](i 


'I'ht^ out -till’ll will be suflleieiit to feed only 1 9 per 
cent., or nearly Ith of the population of the I'resi- 
«leiiey. 

irhat is the effect of' irrigation of crops other than. 
f (>d-eroj)s in (aiding to the powers (f (he population 
to resist faniine? 

The irrigated crops other than {oo(l-ci'<.*j>s an* very 
rniuP-un'iil i ve, hut, as already obscr\ <.‘(l, tln'v bear but 
•ill insi'jrnilicant pioporlloii to the total cultivation, and 
I Inis eannot l)C considered to liave any very appre- 
ci:ihl(‘ idVeet in adding to the power of tin* p«»j)iihitiun 
g<iicr;dly, to resist faiiiim*. ’There is howe\er, no 
doubt that the partienlar ryots engaged in such enlti- 
vatioii ;m‘ more than usually well-to-do. 

Supposing ranais, tanhs, wells^ and jhils to he 
mithed to the utmost e:t teiit and hept in. the highest 
possihle order ^ what extent of con nlrg would he pro- 
ti'i'tvd from thought when there was a failure of 
ruin. ? 

Any reply to this ijuestion must be to a git?al extent 
eon jeeturul. The o])iuions of C'olleetors as to tlui 
prcsiMit state of irrigation works, and as to tJie extent 
of country which would he protected iiom drought 
il th(‘y were maintained in the highest state ol 
cllieiency, will he foiiml in detail in the appendix. The 
replies go to show that, Avhile a fair amount of atten- 
tion is being paid to the larger irrigation works, the 
^aiuller ones are comtairalivcly neglected. The 
<|tiestion was fully considered by the Uuhlic Works 
Commission of 1869. No amount of atteutiaii paid to 
lhc‘sr» works will secure the area under them Irom 
Q 3387, 
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drought wlien there is complete failure of lain, hut it Ciur, I. Qn. 
is of the highest importance that they should he main- 
tained in good order, to (‘iiabh* them to hohl out ^ * 

agaimst tin* partial diouglits which so ol'icii occur. Hoard 
With regard to the extension of jirolcctid area the Jtcveuuc. 

(Vdlector of Gotlavari states tliai in that district it \'an 

be increased from otiO.OOO to (KM), 000 acres, if iiii- 
jirovcminits to lh(' delta works are carried out. None 
of tlu‘ other Colh*otois allude to any works by which 
the. protected area might be inci’i-ascd. 

In the above consideration of this question, whicli 
relates to the area ol the I’rosidiMiey [iroteeted by irri- 
gation, tin* two WT'st Coast <listiic1s of Malabar and 
South (.\‘uiar:i have been excluded, as then* is in these, 
districts little or no irrigation properly so called. 

They depeml upon tin* south-west monsoon, which has 
never beim known to I'ail to any large extent, and the 
lirst crops ar(‘ matured almost eiiliiely by lh<‘ diixaM. 
action of tin* rainfall, d'he Ibllowing exlra<‘ls I'nnii 
tlie reports <d‘ the* Collectors explaiii clearly t(j what 
cxt(‘iil irrigation works are made use of: — 

Mr. Logan wiil(*s ol‘ Alalahar : ‘"As llic Hoard an* 
no doubt aware, arthieial irrigalioii in tin* sense in 
whii'li those wonls are im(le*rstood (*lsewln“n^ has 
scarcely .any existe*ncL* li<*re. And yet tlu* (list riel, has a 
very large brcailth of lainl niuh*r w(‘t crofis. Kv(‘ry 
valley in f:u*t is a pmhiy-lield depending ior irrigation 
on tlu? stream whicli Hows down it. Except in tlu* 

(‘ase of large slr»‘ams, the u.'^nal [)lan is to eonsti’iiet an 
artilieial cliaiim*! eithei* down the middh* of (Iii? 
irrigated liehls, if the stream is veiy snudl, or om* or 
the other or both sides ol the valley, if lln* wati'i* 
sup])ly is plentiful, on such h'VC'ls as siTve both the 
purjioses of irrigation and ot tlralnage, 

“ W'luTC? tin* stream is large the Nolume of water 
(uuning down in tin? monsoon season is so enormous 
as !(► he jierhrl ly unmanagc'alile for any purposes of 
eullivatioii. 'flu* rich alhi\ ial lands on tlu* hanks are 
irrigated from the smaller streams falling into the 
larger one, and the surplus water is diaiiicd oil’ into 
tlu? main stream, d'owurd.s the end of the si-ason a 
i*ew' t<'mporary bunds are tiii’ovvn a.eross some ijf tin? 
minor streams, xvhile in paiis of Falghiit Taluk sonu? 

\val(?r is store<l during llic rainy s(‘ason in a f(*w small 
batliing tanks, and let out into tlu* tields under them 
while tlu* second crop is on tlu* ground. The area 
thus irrigale<l by storage of water is, bowever, <.‘om- 
pa ra t i V ely i n si g n i i i ea 11 1 . 

“Idle only works in lh<‘ (listrii*! which are classed 
as irrigation works ;ir(^ dams euiislnicted at C()]iv(*iiieiit 
])oims for inl(*re(*pliiig drainage and for prev(*nting 
the Ilux of salt wati*!*. d lu* cull i^ at ion <h‘p(*n(i(*nt on 
tlu*s(* irrigation dams lii's abosi^ tlu* works and not 
below them as usual I'lsi'wlu ie. The rice crop llu n 
depi’inls almo>i (*xclnsiveiy on flu* moiisium rains, ami 
these ]iav(‘ fortunately ne\er heeii Iiithei’to known to 
fail (*ntirely.” 

Air. (\>myn, tlu* (.'olh-elor (d‘ Sonlli Cariara, :-lati.', ; 

“ Cullivalieii in this di^ll•I^I is maiidy dependeni ori 
“ the falling rains. 'I'hi^ is r-jx-eially the cjin* as 

regards the, lirst riee eioj), lue.-dly termed " Yeiiel,’ 

“ which is sown in June and reap(*d in Seplemhei* or 
“ beginning of ( )etol>er, and whi<*h t lu*rei’or(* g<‘ts the 
“ lull henetit of the s<m1h-wert monsoon. 

“ The .'^I'Corul riee eiop, I'tdied ‘ Suggi,’ i.s .sown in 
Octoher and reap(*d in h''*hi iiary. 'i'Jiis erop reeei\('s 
b( * 110 fit from occasional showi*rs after the heavy nuui- 
suon rains havt* ceased, luit is ehielly d(*p('ndent ami 
is brought to mat writ y by iirigati<»n from small rain- 
fed tanks (»r wells, or more, g(*juTally chaniu*ls, riveis, 
or rivulets, which taking their .*<it)nre(* from the forest- 
clad slojM*s of the ghat rangi-, I’unning along almost 
llie whole eastern bordi r (d' the district, oi* springing 
iiid(*pciulcntly from i.sohib*<l jnnglc-clothed hills, arc 
iiion* or h*ss jiercnnial. \\ here* How is scanty, or the 
lands to be. irrigated an? high, tlu? iu*c(*ssary snjiply of 
water is obtained by the construction of l(*mporary 
diim.s thrown up at inte rvals across tlu* siream.s, and 
channels an? raised by m(*ans of picottalis. ddie dams 
and picottahs art? coiiKtructcd. and maintuiimd by the 
ryom themselves without any aid from the Slutc, 

'r 
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^HIP. I. Qn, 4. 

Mabkas. 

• The Board o f 
Jtevcnuf. 


oxcc'pt in a few oases in whiob a oustninary ‘ Kuttutar 
Inam/ or reiuission, is allowed for raising bunds. 

“ Tin* third rice crop, cfdl(‘d ‘ Kolaki*,’ is sown in 
Fehruarv and roajM-d in May (in high hinds pulses 
ar(‘ oflen grown in lien of rice). 'Dus crop is almost 
eiitii’elv dependent on irrigation from the sources 
above des<'rihe<l, but is also Ixaielited by lln^ early 
spring showers. In ease of Ouinphde failure of rain 
in a single season — an event happily unknown in 
(‘aiiara- th(‘S(‘ irrigation sources would run dry, so 
that it may b«‘ said that practically the Avlioh* of the 
eidtivated area of the distiict is depmulent (ui the 
h»eal rain-fall <'xt(‘nding from the coast up to tlu‘ (‘.rest 
of the furthest ghat wati'r sheds. 


“There arc no Government irrigation works, and 
no account of the extent of land cultivated under each 
of the private sources of irrigation is kept in tin; 
district which has not been surveyed. These; p(*tty 
irrigation -works an; mostly of a l(*mporary natnn*, 
and an* kept up from time to time by tin* ryots. 
Kvi'ii if kept in thorough n'pair they woi^ld be of no 
avail in (aise of failure of rain.” 

'Idle whole ol' Malabar and .South Cunara may thus 
b(‘ considered as eompli'tely protected from drought, 
though tlie protection is not due to any appr(*ciable, 
extent to irrigation AV(»rks. Taking the out-turn of 
foot! grains in these two districts into account, tin*, 
total out-turn of tin* protected areaof tlu; whole Tresi- 
d(*ncy will sullico to fe(*d 21 per cent., or about one- 
fourth of the ])opulation. 


APPENDIX A. 

Statkmext showing the Number of Irrigation Works in the Ryotvvari portions of the Presidency. 
1 T.'ml^s. I llivrr Cliannols. | Spring Channds. I Aniouts. I VVulls. I 
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RAJprTANA. 


HAJPUTANA. 


Ahrar. — Ctrptahi fjnv. — 1 understand this ([uostion 
to he, what is the total area of ihe irrigated land? If 
so, the. aiis5ver is, 11^2, .5 10 ncre.*^, or .omewhat l(*ss 
than one-(‘ightli of the whole, area of the State {ride 
re])ly to *^)* whole of thi.s ,irea is 

dependent on local rain. 

Thi'ie are no records to .sliow the I'xact area ^>f uTi- 
gated land sown with ^ood grain.> ; ten. it is r.»eg]dy 
estimaleil that it is about 107,000 acre i. The total 
produce, at the uvoiagi; rale of 22-J inaunds the acre, 
would be about 1,996,677. 

Dholpnr. — Lieutenant- Colonel Dennehy, — 'Phe 
total area of the State i.s 763,462 acres. 

Of this, 262,569 acres, or 38'3 per cent., are culti- 
vated, and 124,432 acres, or 16*2 per cent, more are 
culturable and are being gradually brought under 
cultivation. 


Of tin; eultivalod aica 69,833 acres, or 26’5 j)cr 
cent., are irrigated. 

36,935 acre's, or 52*8 p(;r cent, of the irrigated land 
is “ dufa.sli,” that is to say, it hears a double or in 
some iiislaiiccs a treble crop each year. 

J’he greater portion of the irrigated land i.s watered 
by wells ; 2'5 per cent, only i.s watered from tanks. 

ebiisidemble efl’orls have been made siiua; 1874 to 
iiuTcjise the area thus partially protcctixl, and witliia 
the last four years 33 new tanks and 400 new wells 
have been constructed at the expense of the State. 

The average amount produced per acre is : 

Of wheat - - - 25 maunds. 

Of bark'y - - - 30 do. 

or gram - - - 12 do. 

Ofbajra - - - 10 do. 

Of joar - - - 10 do. 

Of urd - - - 7 do. 
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Of niotft - - - 10 lujiniuls. 

Of iirhar - - - 12?; do. 

The total oonHuniption of the State" is p(‘r annum 
ibout 1,727,500 inauiKls, and a surplus of about 
1,501,866 rnaimds, chiolly of wheat, barley, and ;;rain, 
•einains for export. 

'rh(i moroi valuable crops an* gencnilly limited to 
he field close to the village site, to whir-h also 
•ally the means of irrii^ation are confined, and on 
vliich the mariiin*. procurable in lla* villa;j:e can more 
•eadily b(^ made available. 

Tlie superior kinds of erojis. such as wlu'at, joar, 
cc. Ikc., and certain of the <rood misceilancous crops, 
)ccupy only dd pm- cent, of tin* cullivaiion, whereas 
he inferior "rains, bajra, mote, bejhar, ^q-ain, and 
)arley (both of which last in ordinary years are 
lecidedly inferior) c.over 67 [)er cent. 

Kotah. — Major P. — I have* not exact 

tatistics of the area in Kotah protected from drought 
)y irrigation; but a year a"o I obtaiiu'd approximate 
tatistics, and ascertained that it did not e\e(‘ed 5 ])er 
'(‘lit. of the total area. Nor should 1 ima^im* that 
his proportion was excc(.*d(.‘d elsewlK'n* in llaraoli. 
tain cro[)S so seldom fail niinously, that tlu're is 
iiiusunlly little temjitJition to construct wells; and 
auks wat(a-iii" much land art* f(‘w and far lietweeii. 

Of 480 bi"ha>i of Avell land, bein" tin* irrigated of 
hree villages, 257 or 5d-5 per cent, were under food 
roj>s. 

'Jdiere are a considc-rable number of wells out ol* repair ; 

, lid ill some localities new wells can be (dieaply made. 
A lien the total failure of the, rains was t1ireat(‘m‘d in 
Vugust 1877, 1 reckoned on being abk* with exertion 
0 add dOO to tin* numljcr of working Avells in iu»tah 
n time for the rabi s(jwings. 

P/tarf/)Uf \ — il/r. L. D, Spoivcr. — 'Idie total ar<*a irri- 
:aled from wells amounts to d0 l,d70-l;J bighas. Tin* 
iiiinber of w(‘lls is as follows: masonry 0,696, mud 
,012 = ld,7d8. A well would thus ii-rigate 2d bighas 
if laud, 'riu'aa* an* 113 dams, jhils, \c., wliieli an* 
aleulated to irrigate 272,120 liighas, 'The area di*- 
ieiidi*ul dirc'ctly on rain is 1,111.661 liiglias; tin- total 
'f ciilturable land is l,6f)2,8fl2 highas. With regard 
u tin* an'a watered liy wells, a well which in ordinary 
ears irrigates 20 to 25 bighas will in a year of 
ironght irrigat<.! 10 to 12 only ; that is, its irrigating 
apaeity wdll hav(* b(*en impaired hy one half. If then 
he yield of IJ lakhs of bighas be caleulated at live 
naiinds per bigha, the total out-liirn would amount to 
50,000 maiinds, which in a year of famine is (‘iiough 
0 leed one-sixrh of the whoh; population. 

Dr. Moore . — The area oftln* province ])rotectcd from 
inuight l>y wells, tanks, or jhils, canals or chann(*Is 
roiu rivtu’s cannot bo giv'(*n. Kxcept for a shoid dis- 
imce in tbe most North-western Stab*, IJhnrtpoia*, then*, 
s no canal irrigation. In Ajmeie and Mliairwarrah, 
nd many othi*r placc-s, tlu’re are nnmerons tanks, tlie 
ountry b(*ing hilly, and avc*!! ada])l('d for tin* formation 
f tanks. All flu*, other eiiltivation, (*\C(.*[)t rain-crops, 
s from wells. But it tnay be broadly stated that tbe 
vhole of tbe cultivation is dependent on rain, as many 
veils run dry Jifter a failure of tbe monsoon. TlK*re- 
ore, imd(U- such eurciimsiances, but a. small portion of 
he country could be protected from drought ; althougb, 
vith a birg(*r number of wells, the (country Avould lx; 
placed in a much b(‘tter (*ondition to eomhat with 
amine. Tn Biirkarioer and tin* semi-desi*rt districts 
he wells are very dei‘p. Sometimes tlie water is as 
ar as 300 feet or even 500 fe(‘L irom tin; surface*, and 
trigation is scarcc'ly practical, and certainly not re- 
Qunerativc at mucii more than 70 fc(*t from the 
urface. In these.* parts the pcojdc arc th(*reforo 
thnost entirely dependent on rain- crops, bajri being 
be grain growing Avitli most Inxiiriaiici5 in the sandy 
oil. Water at Bickaneer is only obtainable at 300 or 
00 feet from tho surface. I investigated the material 
'I’ought up from a well where water had Ix^eu found 
t depth of 316 feet. This Avidl was within the city 
^alls of Bickaneer at the south-west extremity. Tho 


strata pass(*d througli was first a mass ol'knnkur; then 
a mass of “rslullani multi'’ or r(‘d clay; thinlly, 
samlsiom*; and la^^ily, Avhib^ gritty sand or grav(*l; 
the latt(‘r eonsisfiiig oi* while stones I’roiii the si/e of 
a ]x*a to that of un egg, (‘omposed of (piartz, ai\d 
:ili hough not round, y«'t with sm faces and angl(*s so 
smooth as to gixu* rise to the idea that tlu*v must at. 
some time have been exp(^^ed jo lli(> action of water. 
Carb'r, tin* g(‘()l(!gis}, has, 1 believe, expressc'd bis 
opinion that tin: wboh* of ibis si'mi-(li*s(*rt |)ortion of 
Weslv‘i ii Kajpnimia did :it soiiu* remole period form 
tin* l)(*<l of an <iee:iu. e.xleiuiing frmn tlu*, prt'.'eiir shores 
of tiu* si‘a to t!ie liiu* of tin* vVi nvelli raugo, \vhi<*li has 
aliv*a*ly lx‘en de>eribe<I as in its soiitlu rii as[)eel, rising 
lik(‘ a wall from the M-irwar plains lu'low. Ami tlie 
geologii'al elmra<-lerislies shown t(> hv I he iha'p 

W4*lls of Jhekaiu-er wo'ald seiiin to sMpjKut tlus\i(‘w. 
On this point 1 may ob^•(‘r\(* that 1 Ibund an un- 
mistakeahii^ I'o.ssil shell mark on a stiUie of the wall of 
the old l4)rt <4’ iliekaneer, built liy Hickajei* in Siiml^nt 
1545, or about tin* yi'ar A.l). 1484. All hough no 
companion marks weic seen on olii(*r sloiu s, y(‘t a 
more minntt* ami seientilie search than I could alibnl 
AVould probably prove sueeessfiil. At the vdlagi^ ol 
Noklia, about half-way Ix^tweeii Biekan(*er and Xagore, 
is a AVi*ll 400 fe(.‘t deep, and only thn'c and a half leet 
at the mouth. \\'at(‘r from this well, when drawn, was 
(piite hot. No <oie seeim*(l to have au^- clear i<lea 
when the Avell was math*, and no oiu* knew why this 
particular sp(»l. was lixixl upon for sinking a well. In 
other placj's tins one villagi* well is generally in a 
hollow or depr(‘-sion belwe(*n tlx* 'IVi'liiirs ” or saiul 
hills, where it woid<l lie i‘(*asonal)l(‘ to expeet wat(‘r 
lU'arer tin* snrtiu'e. Hut. Nokha is im a Hat site, 
rather ele,va.led abovcA tlie surrounding sandy wasle.'^, the 
ground being harder, and not at all the locality whei'o 
wat(*r woiihl he. sought lor at that depth, with the 
confident expectation of n*\vard for the. lalxmr. It was 
slated no one allem[>ts to sink sm4i wi*ll> now. 1 )uriiig 
tin* slay ol* tin; e.iinp at Nokha, men were ss'iit di>wu 
to cle:n' the bottiuu, so that a hi'tln- supply ol’ waier 
irdght. bo obtained., d'lu* shaft bring s(» narrow, juuI 
not faec'd with masonry, 1 he cleansing process is rather 
a t(*dious imsinos. Fli'st, a basket is h*!, down, ami 
then a, man: In; tills the baski't at IIk*. ImiIIomi of the 
AVi*ll ; In* is iheii drawn up, and afli*i‘wards the haskiU, 
with its coutenls; and so on, lill lhew(‘ll is cleared oul. 
'I'hc material brouglil u[) was sajidy lund, having tla* 
usual e.’U’thv odour. 4'he watrr allowt**! to cleai' wa.s 
fairly g(xxl, but li.ard I’rom excess ol' linu*. AA e. let a 
ligliled (•amlle down this w<*ll, but the gliniiiier was 
lost long before it arrived at the bollom. I may here 
meutiori that, altliongji I he wells .-iro so deep, tin* people 
sulfer considerably fr-uii guIin‘a.-worm,” ])roviiig that 
the young ol tin*, guimai-wnriii 4Munot lher»*, at h‘asl, 
be. bresl in the. slimy oo/.e eolleeliiig on lilt* ."ti ps ttf 
tank.s, or in tbe. ne.ighbourbootl of dipping wells, ami so 
finding entrance inlo lie* h‘g.s of those freipieiiling 
.such pla.(-e.s, as h:is, Avitli soim* plausihilitj , heeii 
theorised. 

Ajmir. — Mr. L. S.Saaadcrs. — Thisis.a dilDcnlt (jui's- 
iiofi to ausw(»r. Tho large* lakes are thost; only that hold 
water in times of drought, a:al possihly ] 0,000 acres 
alone could he sure of direct irrigation from lh(*m, 
Avith 13,000 :icr(^s in tlm be. I of tanks whieh rt'u.aius 
moist enough for t-ullivation ; add 25,000 uert?.; from 
wells, which Avoiild give* 4-'^, 000 or .s.'iy o0,()00 acres in 
round ligures as prol(*c.led iu all ordinary years of 
drought ; if, liovvevi'i’, these largo lak(?s were to dry 
up, the sjiriiigs in the well.s would sulhu-, and pio- 
bably this figure might he lialved. lii the Istimrar 
portiou of the district n(*.aily the same pro])()rtion may 
l>e set doAVii us protected. 

The Istimrar cultivation is set down roughly' at 643 
square miles=41 1,520 acre.s, so that if A\'e calculate a 
lac ofuci-esas p'rotected fairly in tiie whole ilistrict in 
all years ((ixcept these of extreme and qiiiK; exceptional 
drought) I believe we. may consider our stiilistics 
fairly accurate. 


CllAC. J. 
lbv.iriirA 
Dr. Alot 
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^diUP. I.Qn.4. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Central 

India. 

Mr* Wifif/aie. 


Irri^afion is very liniitfd. In liagliolkhand Liou- 
tenaiil-(.-oloiu‘l JkiniM'niiaii says a few Kaidieos watrr 
vcg('tal»l('s IVoiii kiu*ha wells, ])nt (iV(‘n fliis is ran*. 
Jn \V. Mfilwa fliciv* an‘ no lai’ge tanks, and irrigation 
by river or canal is im|)()ssil)!(‘ ; but wells are nsiui. 
Ill IJliopal and Unllani, about one-tenth of the land 
under cullivalion is (hv-cribed as “protected” by 


wells, jhils, tanks, and dams or iiiillas, though nil 
these arc moie or less dependent on the rain-JnlJ. 
Shahamat Ali says the nidlas always enoicdi 

water for the opium season. 0])iuin, sngar-ean(‘, niul 
vegetables ar(‘ the (u*oj)s irrigated, an® of the liist 
nearly eva*ry cultivator grows a little. 


IIVDICRABAD. 


HYDERAllAl). 


Moulvie 
Mahdi AU, 


The tabular statcMuenl giviai below will, with certain 
explanations that ibllow, allbrd a lair view of the 
extiuit und('r ii*rigation from the year 1280 to 1287 
Fusli (1870 to 1877) 


Y.-!»rs. 

Tc.lhi'.r:iri:i. 

1 Miirjilwfui. 

1 

1 



Arres. 

At res. 

A<tos. 

J2S0 



2‘.'0,72i} 

12S1 


i.'i:i,2ii 

;12 1,210 

12S2 .... 

2! '0.5': 51' 

177,2iy 

10s,I5:i 



isi,»:si 

MO, (MS 

Visi. .... 

unyuKj 

17(»,2tl0 


ijs-j 

2;u,i!>r. 

1 12, SIS 

.‘I77.:u 1 

1'2S(1 .... 

l';s,5'12 

1:Js.s21 

:io7,7.i:i 

12S7 

iSM.ii*:;; 

I iK.A.'i:! 


Avoriu'o .... 

221 '..'■>20 

lo's2S0 

:}s5,s()0 


Out of ihe years ahovi^ (‘numerat(‘d, 1281 Fusli wjis, 
for Teliiigaiia. a very goijd year, 1280 an unfavoiirable 
oiH‘, wbil(‘ 128J1 Avas an average y('ar with n*gard to 
rain-fall, 'flu* area irrigatcid in tliat year may therc- 
Ibre be taken as that protected from drought in an 
average yc^ar. 

1’Im? proportions of the several disiriets prol(‘Cled 
from ilrought in tlu; ycNirs 1285, I28(i, and 1287 
Fnsli by means of irrigalion from wells, nullas, rivers, 
and tanks are stated below : — 


Ti:LI.\<iAXA. 


— 


1 12S(;. 

I I2S7. 

W<*lls 

is-.v, 

C.l-'.'O 

.V.e2:, 

Nullji.s 

V'll 

1-02 


Jlivf'i’s 

()•('. t 

o’m; 

O’GO 

'r.'iiiks 

v:r:;7 

2irr.t; 

tr.'iii 

Tot Ml - 

loo 

loo 

loo 

Mau. 

\TAVAlir. 



1 

I 2 s;>. 1 

1 ]2S(;. 1 

12s7. 

W.'lls 

SI •02 

seis 

arou 

Nullas 

■f22 

1r-‘22 


Kivers 

r.st 

jL'7S 

T7l 

Tiniks 

'lU'.'i 

•' Si 

'I'lo 

Ti>tnl 

100 

100 

100 


lint, in order to g('t at the eorre.ct tignros, the area 
in 'I elingana shoidd be increased by 50 per cent. — 25 
per (H*nt. to covcu* tbe diiVc'rencc bclwocn the correct 
area ami the area (uitered in Fatwari’s record.^, from 
which the ligures in the above Ktatement have been 
taiicu, ami 25 per cent, for double-cropped area — so 


that th(‘ total irrigated area may be taken as (‘(piivalent 
to .375, ()()() acres. 

Ill Maratwari the. area irrigatinl in 1285 Fusli 
(1875-7t)) should be increased by .about 20 per ccuit. 
to obtain tlie correet figures, or may be lakeii as 
equivalent to 175,000 acres. 

7b how much of this area is the protection com- 
plctc or permanent^ and how much is dependent oa 
the focal ram f 

Tb(‘ area given for tbe Maliratta country may b(^ 
eonsidcTcd as (a)mpl(‘tely j)rotectod, as irrigalion is 
tluai^ carried on by means of Avells, which are seldom 
or never exhausted in one season of drought. Of the 
area given for the Telingana dislricis, 180,000 acres 
(a little l(‘ss lliaii one-half) are completely proteehiil 
by im*ans of av(‘U irrigation, wliile tlu‘- remaining an'ii 
is protected by tanks and ehaniuds which ari‘ entirely 
dependent for their sujiply on tin* local rains. Rut if 
there be good rahi-fall one yi'ar and the tanks arc, 
filleil, tlu‘y will then supply water for irrigation tlie 
following y(‘ar, though that season may be one of 
scanty rain-full. 

flow much of the area so jn'otcvtcd is devoted in 
food crops^ and what is the total amount o f produa 
from that area I 

With tbe exception of a very small area devoted tn 
V(‘g(‘t.abl(*s, sugar-eiine, tobacco, opium, Ac., it is food 
crops that are eliiclly grown on irrig;ibMl lands. In 
the Mahralla districts, of tin* 175,000 acres mentioned 
above, lialf tln^ an*a may be said to Im^ devoted to wlie.il 
cnliivation, the f)roduee of wliieh may be estimated :d 
about 875,()()[) maiimls (at 10 inannds*^ or 820 ll)S. jx'i' 
acre); one-foiirtb of lh(‘ area maybe said tola* devotiMl In 
gi'ani and jowari cro[)s, yielding about 437,500 mauiids 
(at 10 maunds ])er acre); and in tlu* n'liiaindc'r one- 
fourth v(*getablesj opium, and sugar-cane may be sanl 
to be groAvn. 

In tin* Telingana country, of the 375,000 acres 
mentioiu'd above, 10,000 acres only may be said to i>e 
(hivoted to vegetables, ke..^ the ri‘st (365,000 acr<*s) to 
pa»ldy (ric(‘) cultivation. The jn’oduce irom this 
areji may be (*stiiuat(*d at about io,05(),0(X) maunds 
(301,071 tons) of paddy at 30 maunds (2,46'0 lbs.) 
per acre. 

Supposing canalsy tanks, wells* and jhils to he 
ntilizcfl to the utmost extent, anif^itpt in the highest 
imssihle order, what extent of the coimtrg would he 
protected from drought in a year when there imts a 
failure of the rain I 

In tlie Maliratta country there are about 63,576 
wells, of which 48,632 are in u.se and 14,944 mo out 
of repair. 11’ the latter were put in repair, f these. 


* Tlie estimated pr<*iluct' of Avheat from one acre of dry Itnid 
is five maunds, Avliile from one acre of Avet land at least !<• 
maunds. 

t CJovernmont is not expected to bo under the necessity ot 
takinpj any steps toAvards repairing these wells, as on the 
introductiou of the lie venue Survey, when a 30 years’ settle- 
ment is made, the ryots will, it is expected, take to improving 
their property by repairing these wells or sinking new ones 
in fact they have already begun doing so during the last 
year?. 
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together with those already iu good working condition, 
would i>rotect from drought morti tlnin 300,000 jmtos 
of land at the rate of five acres per which would 
yield 3,000,000 niaunds, or 107,142 tons of grain, 
Xow, at the i*ate of 1 1 Ih. of grain p{T lioad per day, 
(i maunds 34 setn's would support an adult ihrough 
Ihe year,4)r OjSoO mauiids (24 U, tons) would support 
1,(KK) adults througlioLit the year. A population of 
{il)Out 4il2,000 souls, roughly sp(ackiiig, could thcrefon.i 
])c supported in a year ol drought on lie* [)r()ducc of 
land thus irrigated in the Maliralta couulry. 

Ill tlie Teliiigaiia districts tlu're luv. iu all about 
32,01^/) ’Wells, of Avhich 33,Sdl ar(‘ iu us(‘, and about 
18,834 an' out oi repair. If these wi'n; put iu n'pair 
ail area of about 210,740 aen's (at (lu; rati' of four 
acri's pi'r well) would iu like luaniier he coiM|)lel( ly 
proteeti'd in a season of drought. This area would, 
on an average, yield a, houl (>22,200 niaunds, or22o,792 
tons of grain, whieli would sup|)ort a population of 
about 01,000.'^ Then' are about 18,081> large tanks 
iu 'reliugana, of which 4,924 an* iu use and about 


* X.R. — 'I'hiTc Is soinc error in this ealciilation. ‘ilo,o0o 
acres at H) iiiaiinds |)(‘r acre, will produce 7. j,ouu toii*^ of rice 
and feed doo, ()()() people. A. K. 


3,165 are out of repair.* Besides these, there aro 
about 10,110 small tanks, of which 5,616 are in use 
ami 4,-194 are out of n'pair. If these were put iu 
(liorougli repair (soiiii^ millions of ru])ei‘S would In' 
rc<piin*d todo this) about 1,()0(),0()0 acres of land would 
b«‘ irrigati'd. But, as hsis bei'ii ntiiiark(‘d above, these 
tanks depend upon the rains for their snpply.f 

*** 'i’ho (Jovernmont, at its own cost, rei)airs all the existing 
tanks. So many of the old tanks an* out ol’ repair that it is 
found more to the purpose to reiuiir them than to construct 
new ou< s. In repairing old tanks and uiakin|j; new ones iiearly 
20 lakhs of rupees (1 7d,‘J Id/.) have hecn spent between 1277 
and 128i» Kusli (^lsrj7-7G). rh/c Slntenicnt Iv hereunto attached. 
From this .‘•tatemeiit it will he ohst-rved tliat, in tlio construction 
and ic[tair of tanks, channels, and wells, Ks, d7,77,r)7d were 
spent hetMccn the years 1277 (lsi)7 (IS) and 12SG Kiisli 
(lf7r.-77). 

'I'o atl'in'd faeilihes for the repair of tanks a new schemi' has 
been roniinlatt*d, by wliieli the Keveniie Ollieeis are em[)o\vere<l 
to spend annually nj) to two lakhs in petty repairs of tanks; 
tlu! ruhlie Works Ueparlmeiit carry out the chief repairs, 
estimates for which have first to he snlnnitted for ap]iroval to 
the Keveiiue Minister. My the. new sehenie in (jncstioii a sum 
of from live to .sevtui l.akhs aiuiually will he probably set aside 
for iri igatioii piirjioses. For 1 2S1> I'usli upwards of si*ven lakhs 
of rupees havi* been sanctioned for tlie j>urpose. 

f Dut as there are two pennani'iit rivers, the Godavm-y and 
tin' Marijra, llowing (lirough 'rellngana, many of the tanks can 
be easily connected and fed by them by running artidelal 
\vatereours<‘S, ainl this w ill alVord permanent protection to an 
extensive area. 'I’his subleet is under the eousidoration of 
(ioveriinicnt. 


CllAFnUl I.— t^UES'riOiN 5. 

Wiidt f/rdiiis form the staple food of noor pvoplc i ll'/tcu (trv thvp sown (tnd Itarrrsfrd^ ttnd w/ort arc the 
eritiefd times at irhiidt rdin is essefitif/l to ear/i of them^ or at which, (t foilurc or c.crcssirr foil of rain 
moff he misvhivvoHs or ruinous ? 


BUNdAB. 


'Fho replies of (lisirlol onieers ainl llu* tahh' <*nl(*u- 
ImI:c( 1 from ihcm, whieli is n.])peiid('d to (|U('stion 3, 
show tlijil hurley ;in<l tin' kharif millets and luai/e, 
’witli a little net', form 17 per cent, or lu'arly half the 
food consumed in Ihc province, that wheat eoutributes 
ihon'lo 37 per cent, mid ])ulses 15 per edit. In the 
(iurgaon District and Hissar Division the tigricul- 
1 m ists do not consume any wlu'at ; but in the J.ahorc 
districts and iu th(5 Kawaliiimli and iNloollan divi.sious 
wlu'nt tonus halt' of the food annually comsuincd by tlic 
population. 

Oil the whole the replies received show that the 
two harvests contribute equally to the I'ood of tlu' 
jiopiihition. 

'I'he rahi liarvest being .sown iu September ami 
October, it is absolutely necessary that there should 
he rain iu one of those two months, or it will not he 
possible to sow suceessfully. Similarly, show'crs are 
necessary at the end of Decemlx.'i* or hegiiniing of 
tlauuary, and again iu February, and if none fall in 
these months tlie uiiirrigalcd crops iie(!c.^sarilY fail, 
'riiesc winter rains almost certainly fall in sullicieiiL 
quantity sooner or later. Heavy rain in March and 
April, wlien the crops arc ripening, is not uncommon, 


promoting rust and blight and otherwise injuring the 
cpiality of hoi h grain and straw. 4'ln‘ rahi crops in 
1h<^ norih of the provimM' ripen iieurly a iiionth or 
t.hiv(' weeks later than those in the south, whc*re the 
suiiiiiKu* heat .sets iu perc(*ptibly earlier. 

As regards llu^ kharit', owing to the. great lu'at of 
the summer and miluimi, it depc'iids throiighoiil foi’ 
its siicci'ss on tlu' repetition of rain at short iuM'rv.’ils 
of, say, a fortnight each. If a. moiilirs hre,;ik occurs in 
lh(* rains, the crop is much jeo[»anlised l>y its eoii- 
tinucil exposure to fierce drying heat; though even 
after such an interval, the crops frequently .'^liow a. 
Avonderfiil poua'r of recovering t hemselv(‘s when 
r;iiii does fall. This crop is rarely materially injnn'd 
l)y undm* prolongutioii of the rains beyond their usual 
season, 

1 shall not attemjit here to indicate tlie ditfd’eiit, 
])e.culiaritles of the siwc'irI crops. Tin; ]mlses, espe- 
cially gram, art> more delicate than the eer<'als, hi'iiig 
easily injnre<l t»y too mneh rain. And of ;ill the ero[>s, 
wheal, which occupies tlie groiiml the longest, .seems 
to bo the sturdiest and least tickle, as it is also tin* 
most paying. 


Dates of sowing and harvesting in each Distkict of Pun.iau, roughly stated from the rcplie.s of 

Distuict Okkicers ajipended. 


District. 

• 

IvilAUil'. j 

Kaiu. 

Remauks. 

Sown. 

Reaped. 

Sown. 

Reaped. 

Bt'lhi 

Juno, July 

Octotx'r 

Scptemlivr, October 

1 

April, May. 


Biirgtlon 

July 

Scpttnnbcr, October 

< )ctober - 

April. 


Karnal 

Hi«sar - - - 

J line, J Illy • 

Do. - - i 

October t 

Scptcml)cr, October 

September 

Do. 


Rohtak - - 1 

Do. - - 1 

October 

Octolier - 

March. 


Sirwi - - » 

July - 

Do. 

Do. - - 

April. 

T 3 


COAV. I. 
Htdbi 

Moui 

Miihili 


CiiAr. 1 

Pux 

Major 
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Q k. 5. Dates of sowing and harvesting in each district of Punjab, Ac. — continued. 


^ j'‘vV Wace, 

District. 

j Kiivmi'. 

Raui. 

Rkmakks. 

■f- 

Sown. 

1 Reaped. 

1 Sown. 

! Reaped. 

1 

f 

UiniR.Jia - 
Ludhiana 

Siml.'i 

l.')th.Jiinc,15(h,IiiIy 

duly 

April, May 

Soptiiinbor, Ootohor 
Novomhor 
Sopiomhor, Ootolior 

LOtli Sept., loth Nov 
October, Novomhor 
November 

. April. 

April, May. 

May, Juno. 



.Iiillundiir 
llosliiarpnr - 
K/iiigru 

S(‘pfc‘inl)er, ( kdoher 

Ma}', .Iiiiic* 

, April, May - 
Not statod. 
Soptonibcr, ( Jetobor 

1st half of July - 

October, Novomhor 

Octobor, November. 

April. 



AmritKar 

tSialkot 

(iurdaspur 

.Tilin', .July 

Do. 

July - 

Ootohor and Nov. 
Do. 

Ootohor 

Octobor 

Soptemhor, Ootohor 
Du. 

April. 

May. 

April. 



Lahore 

Ferozopore 

Gujranwalfli 

Not statfd. 
Juno, July 

July 

( Jetohor, Novomhor 
Novomhor 

Soptornhor, Octobor 
Ootohor, Novomhor 
OotohiT - 

April, May. 

Do. 

Do. 



Rawalpindi 

•Ih(‘luin 

Giijrat - 
Shah pur 

June, July 

Do. 

Do. - 
Do. 

Ootohor 

Do. 

Do. 

Do., November 

Ootolior - 
0(dobor, Novomhor 
Do. 

Soptemhor, October 

April. 

May. 

Do. 

April, May. 



Mooltaii 

Jhang 

Montgomery 

Miizallargarh 

.filly 

July, August 

Do. 

Juno, July 

Ootohor - 

Do., November 
Do. 

Soptemhor, October 

Novomhor, Deo. - 
0(‘t(>hor, Novomhor 
Novomhor, Doo. ^ 
October, Novomhor 

April. 

Ajiril, May. 

Do. 

Do. 



Dcra Tsmail Khan - 
Tk'ra Ghazi Khan - 
Baiinu 

Do. 

Do. 

Juno, July 

( )otoln*r, Xovombor 
Doecmhor, January 
Not statod. 

September, Ootohor 
Octobm’, Novomhor 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Not statod. 



P(‘.shii\var 

KoluU 

Hazara 

July 

Juno, August 

June, July 

October, Novomhor 
Do. 

Do. 

Ootohor - 
Do., Novomhor 
Do. . 1 

1 

April, May. 

May, Juno. 

Do. 



w. p. AND >:oimi-\vEsT provinces and oudii. 

OUDII. 


'Fhc statomont (No. 3) apponded 1o tlio answer to 
tr (jueslinii 3, t()^(‘tlier witli tliat oontaiiuMl in para;j;ra])li 

7 ol‘ till! answtM*, for eaeli district a list of areas 
under principal crops tlislributed over llic wliolc culfi- 
vated anal of (he province. 

'rii(3 staple foods of tlie country are, — 

KItarif or rain> cropii. 

Vri m (try. Sicoiid ury. 

Jour (holciis sor<r]uim). I^fandna (eynosurus coraco- 
Ihiji a (penieillaria spicata). niiso), 

Intlian-corn (ziai uiuys). Puls(*.s, o kiinls ‘^rowri with 
Uiec (oryza saliva). hajra and joar. 

Siiwaii (])anieuin inilia- 
ei'uin). 

Kodoii (paspidum frunieii- 
iiiceumj. 

I?nhi or wi/ifcr crops. 

Peas, 

WJiont (tritieiim vul^are). 

Parley (Jionh'uin hexasticlium). 
drain (cicer arietinum). 

Peas. 

Joar and hajra are unhersally ‘xrown ; the former 
on better land than the latter, wliieh is the staph* crop 
in the rains on inferior and more sandy soil. 

With them are opown the foliow'inj., poises : — 

Urd (]>ha.seohis radiatns). 

Mini" (phnseohia mun^o). 

Moth (phaseohis aconitifolius). 

Mash (phaseolus sativa). 

Arhar (cytisus eajan). 

The first of these, urd, is sometimes ^own alone. 
The other seldom. 

The poorer classes, that is to say, the ^rcat majority 
of the people, live on the cheapest kharif grains from 


September or October till the spring harvest comes in, 
and on barh'V, "rain, and peas from that time till tin* 
aufumn. Winn er riei* is mneh grown tin* eoai’si'r kinds 
an‘ mainly er)nsnmLHl by tin; luwrr elassi's. Wheat and 
the liner kinds of rice arc almost entirely ros(*rvcd tor 
the eonsmnption of the rich, who also live on the inillels 
jo;ir, and laljra, to sonu3 (?xtent in the cold weather. 
Both tin* millets and (‘(‘.reals ani usually ground into 
TiKMil and baked in round thin cakes; limy are eah'Ji 
either with (ird, ke., pulses maslu'd and boiled into 
porridges or with ghi, or both together ; salt is always 
added, hut tluwe is not mneh (hnnand for pepper. 

Jo:ir and haji’a are sown shoi’tly after tln^ eoin- 
mcnc(;m(‘nt of tlu^ l ains, and lateness in the fall of 
rain is a disadvantage*. Ihijrsi ean, howawer, he* put 
in later than joiir. If no rain falls before they 15th of 
August they ean hardly ho sown, or if sown, and no 
rain falls for a month aft(*r the crops come up, (hoy 
are burnt up, uiih'ss protect(al by irrigation, destroyed 
by h^at and drought . 

Bain theredore in June or the beginning of July, 
and again in August or early in Scjitcmber, is most 
ree^uired. 

Arliar cannot be sown later than iqur and bajra, but 
it stands a suhseMpient failure of ram hctt(*r, and lasts 
when they do not. 

Indian-corn is not (for a reason not yet ascertained) 
grown in Patehpnr, Allahabad, TTanurpur, and Banda. 
Elsewhere it is a very useful crop, and can be put in 
as late {IS 1st September. 

Indijiu- corn (‘iui, however, be .sown as late as October 
if rain hills, and such was a(‘hinlly done by tljo 
Mc*enit Jilt cultivators in 1877, but, as far as I can 
undorsland, nowhere else. 

Rice requires rain at different periods and quantities 
according to locality. Much rice laud where water is 
shallow is irseless without heavy rains, and but little 
can be sown at all if there is no rain before the 15th 
of August. The times of sowing and reaping vary 
according to the temperature of the climate, and 
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sowing is, gonorally speaking, a fortnight earlier, and 
reaping a month earlier, at the eastern than at the 
western extremity of the province. Oetoher-Novem- 
ber are the sowing months, March-Ai)ril the liarvest 
months. Rain is needed in August-SeiJteml)er for 
jdonghiug. If the ordinary rains fail allogctlnT, it is 
still possible (ns happened in 1877), by the h(‘l[) of a 
downfall in October, to plough tln^ land and sow the 
spring crops ; hut if no rain fall till the I5lli OetobcT, 
much land cannot be pre})ared for seed, and eviTy day’s 
delay after that date diininishc's the area np to the Isl 
December, when it niay he said (hat zero is reached. 

If^igain the ordinary rains stop during August, and 
there is no rain in September, the soil heeomes so dry 
by sowing time (the middle of October), (bat the seed 
will hardly g(*rminate, without artilieial ir’rigation. 
Rain is again most valuable if it falls at the end of 
Decemher or iii .raiiuary, l)ut not more than an inch 
is required then. If the winter rains fail entirely the 
produced on light iinirrigated soil is almost uiL 


The following can be sown as special crops nndor chxp.I. q 
failun^ of rain 1- . , 

Oarrots and potatoes, growJi with artificial irriga- P* 

tion and sown in Septemher-t )etoher, can be galheix'd 
ill iSovcinbor to hV])ni;iry. They are most useful 
under a failure ol’ klmrit‘(seo si'parate note on carrots Mr. ]Jui 
and roots as (‘inergent ero[)s). — ■ 

Chena (panieiini frunnuilinvum ) can be sown in 
March and April and rea])ed in May and Jiiin*. 'I'his 
is a most uscdiil eroj> niidtM* a failure of rahi, and it is 
oftmi grown as a supphaiieiitary croj) after tiu', raid 
is reaped, but it reipiires an abundant and coiislant 
supply of water. * 

(lourds of all kinds sown in Mareli and April and 
gatheroil tVom May to August. Soiiu' kinds sown 
Avith th(‘ khai if crops are gathered earlier than llui 
kliarii ]iarv(‘st. (hmrds are vastly n‘s»)r(e(l to when 
stocks of food are short, on account of their quick 
growth. 


RMNdAL. 


Bkngai 


The stajile food of the. gri'at body of the population 
of Ihuigal is rice. In some of th(‘ Northern distriets 
ami in Rehar, ri<*e cultivation is supplemented more or 
le>s ])y rahi or dry weather crops, the chief of which 
an* wheat, ljarh*y, and pulses; and hy ])hadoi or inter- 
mediate evoj)S consisting jiriiicipally of Indian-eorn, 
millets, t'ce. In districts Avheiv rice?, only is grown, 
tla^ early rice and the late riet* eorrespoiul to the 
bhadoi ami rabi crops of the !h‘h:ir ami other drier 
distriets. 

'J’h(‘ cultivation in the most wesl^un parts of Ih'liar 
assiinilat(‘s itself to that obtaining in the North- 
Western Rrovinees. 

All known famiii(‘s in Bengal liavc Ix^en rice 
famim^s. In Behar and Nortln'i’ii Ihmgal tlu* rahi 
ami bhadoi crops have often been the turning point 
between famine ami no famine; hut ev(‘n there the 
imiinaliate cause of such scarcities and famines as have 
occurred was the failure of th(3 rice crops. 

Other intermediate ero})s are grown on such a (‘om- 
p}irativ(‘ly small area tliat they need not he taken Into 
account. Their failun^ Avould mtt in itself pro(lue(‘ 
lamine, or even sea real y. 

The rice and bhadoi crops arc depeiideiit on the 
summer or monsoon lains ; the rabi crops on th(3 
winter or cold Aveather rains. Of the ric(! cro]) there 
an* in Bengal time main varieties — (1) the early 
rice, Avliich is also known as the summer or autumn 
rice ; (2) tbe main cro[) or Aviiiter rice; ami (d) the 
late or spring rice. 

The first is soavii oii the highest, the last on ’the 
loAvest lands ; a year of excessive rainfall is as good 
for the former as it is bad for the latt(‘r. 

Hie question of liimino or no famim; depends 
sol(*ly on the iiuiiii crop, Avhich is sown betw»‘en April 
and dune, and reaped between November and danuary 
according to the district concerned — its soil, climate, 
rainfall, &c. 

There are three critical periods in the life of this 
crop during which rain is required, viz. ^ — 

(1.) In May and June for sowing, wlicn light rains 
ai'f, retjuired ; 


Afr. Tof/n 

(2.) In jJuly ami Angnsl for weixling, trnnsplanling, 

and suh-soiling, wIk'u heavy rain is nxjuii'ed ; and, 

(•).) In Sepl(‘mlu'r ami Oetohei* for imiliiring llui 
growlh and filling out llie ear, wlien moderate rain is 
neeessarv. 

'I'he last of llh‘S(* Mages is tlu* n)ost eriti(al, and it is 
to the failure of lh(‘ rains in Sepfemher ami October 
that all faniine.s in Bengal liave been dm*. 

A late fall of the monsoon rain in Oelohci* is also 
r(‘qnir(‘<l in districts Avliere ra))i crops art*- grown for 
the pn'paralion of the land for rahi soAviiigs in Novem- 
ber. After that month the labi is less (lep<‘ndent on 
the rainfall than tlH> rie(‘ crops ; but it reeptires 
showers during- inti i'vals of a fortnight or throe weeks 
until the crop arrivi s atimdurity, Avhen the eiiltivators 
ilesire fine weatln*!* for harvesting, and dry, liof, AV(‘st 
wimis for drying ami threshing it out. 

Kxeessive rain has iie\(‘r l)(‘en knoAvn to eanse ti 
famine- in Bengal, fii imlireeflv l»y causing fioorls. 

It damage's the rice erop and rahi crop only when it 
falls at two stages of their growth, viz. : ( I ) Ihci earlicT 
— i.r,, belV)i-e the young j)lan1s aie high and strong 
enough to la-ar it, and (2) the latter— when tla^ grain 
is formeel in the ear and the plant is hoate'n down hy 
the rain. l-kxee'edingly good and promising crops 
Iiave. oflem been »lainag('<l hy heavy rain, especially 
at the later stage of' tlieir growth, Imt moer to sneh 
an extent as to eiuise any wielespread distress. 

Tlie bhadoi and early rice er(q)s are sown in A])ril 
and JMay, and rcapi'd in August and S('pt<‘mber. 

They reciuire only a moderat** rainfall at rc'gnlar 
intervals. 'I’im ral>i (to])s and late t ier' are sown in 
OeloIxT and Nov( inher, ami I’capeei in April aJid May. 
l^hcy art* mon* indej)emlent of rainfall than (‘ither of 
(he other two class of crops, and irrigation from wells 
and jheels is g(*nerally resorted to in tlu^ absence of 
favourable rain. 

In many of the <lis(ri(*ts of ( 'hola, Nagpon*, and 
Soutb(*r!i Behar, the friiit of the moliAva tret^ forms, 
in both had and good seasons, an impt)rtant clement in 
the food supply of tin? poorer classes. It is also 
(‘xtensively used for the maindaeture of country spirit. 

The inangoe fruit forms in many districts an important 
item ill the food of the people lor about thnie months 
of the year (l\lay to July). 


T 4 
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jtOVINCEfl. 

^K'Nicholls. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Joju- is tlio staplo food in Nagpur, VVardhii, Nimar, 
Wostern Cliunda, I lie south of Cliliindwani and of 
Ihdiil. 

fk»;ir onlinarily is sown from tlio first fall of riiJii 
on tlie poorer and higher grounds I ill the end of July 
in louiM- laiuN. 'fhe (critical time is through August, 
wlien a total cessation of rain will (h'stroy flie plant 
on the high lands, and an exe(‘ssiv(‘ fall will rot the 
seeii and young plant in the lower grounds. Again, 
al'ter full rains in August a total e<‘ssntiou in St‘pteniber 
will di'Stroy the plant on the liigh grounds, but heavy 
rain will beiielit high lainls, and will not injure tlu* 
low lands to any eonsidi'rahh^ extent. 'Flu^ rains 
Avhieh fall at the end of Sepleinl)(*r, or early in Oetoher, 
will det(*riuine whether the oiil-tiirn h(‘ well ahove or 
far Indow the average'. 

Th(‘ itderioi’ vai ioty of joar eiillivated on tin* high 
grouinbi is harve^tial in Noveiulier; llu^ hulk of lht‘ 
erop on richer .'-riil in 1 )e(*enil>cr. 'The cultivation of 
till* lighter sort is on the ineri’ase, as it is almost 
independent of the nnei'iMain October rains. 

Kodo and kulki may l)e said to be the staple food of 
the hill tribes of tin* Satjuiras, />., of tin* hills of 
Nimar, TToshangabad, Narsingh])ui', Hetnl, ( 'Idiind- 
wara, Seoiii, lialaghai, iNIandla, and llilaspur ; also of 
the ])oor striji of i-onntry in Jubhulpore, Danioh, and 
Saugor lying again.*4 the Ilundelkand Styles. Its 
critical lime is from the third week in duly to tho 
third wei k in August, when, if no rain falls, or thi're. 
is an iriadeqnati* sup|)ly, th<* crop is lost ; much of 
this is cultivated in dhya or hcwar fashion. 

'fhe following extracts from the Manilla Sidtlcrnent 
Report show the nature of the cultivation ; — 

“ As the dhyacuUivaliou comprises uo small amount 
of the general area, I will endeavour to d(‘scrlhe it 
clearly. Willi uo oilier instrument of agriculture hut 
(be axe ami a small sickle (hussia) it is astoiiishiug 
to see the lixteni of clearing one villagi* of Rygas 
makes on the sides of the hills on which tlu'ir village 
is localed. 

“ Until lately, it was th(‘ir habit to select tho sjiots 
for their dhyas with an utter disi’i'gard tor all the 
nil(‘S of I'oi'csl eonservaney. 

“ Wliere the trees are largest and most numerous 
tlj(‘re will the Jlyga resort, and in the cold weather 
mouths will cut down sullieieiit wood to cover pretty 
closidy tho whole of the area hi^ means to bring under 
cultivation. In May and dune, jufit before the setting 
ill of the rains, this wood and the brushwood in which 
it has fallen is set lire to, and almost before the fire is 
out the J3ygas may be, reon taking up thii ashes and 
spreading them over the whole surface of their field. 

“■ This is done eit1i(*,r with a bundle of thorns, or 
with long l)Jimhoos, until there is a snperslrntum of 
about an inch of ashes s]>reiid over the ground. Tii 
these ashes lliey sow kodo (lutspahnn frumentarenm)^ 
kulki, and occasionally a pooi’ s])ccimen of rice called 
liiTc ‘ bygnnna.’ From bm’ng on fluj side of a hill, 
thii ashes are cut u}) into furrows by tlio action of the 
rains, and often much of the seed must he waslied 
away altogether, but suflicieiit seems to remain for the 
Ryga’s wants. When sown, the field is fenced round 
very roughly ami strongly, small trees being felled .so 
a^ to fall one on to the other. 'Idii^ ir.terstie(*s are 
filled in Avith hamhoo.s, and the boughs arc carefully 
interlaced, so that the smallest kind of deer cannot 
(‘fleet an (*nirance. In addition to this, where thero 
is any danger of tlu^ crops being Ciden u;> by A. dd 
huftUloos or bison, which push through any ordinary 
fence, the liygas bury a line of broad-hladed spears, 
calleil Mamsas,’ in the ground, at about the snot 
wherti thiise boasts' would land if they jiiuiped the 
fence. They tlnm watch their op] lort unity, and 
sneaking round to the opjmsitc side, give a series of 
yells which send the cuttle off ten ified over or through 
the fence ; generally more than one is Avounded and 
often one killed on the spot ; the r<*st once started, 
make straight away, and never visit that field again. 


In the fcnc(*.s round these ‘ bo wars,' as tluxso patches 
of cultivation are called, are usually two or three 
cunningly contriv(*d traps for small deer, something on 
the principal of tho old figure of 4, and several nooses 
for peacocks, hares, kc. These tho Byga carefully 
examiims every morning, and great is his di'light avIk'h 
occa.sionally lie finds a jiaiither crushed under one of 
tho ‘figure of 4 * traps. One of these be wars lasts 
the Hyga at the outside three years, lie usually 
leavt*.-^ sufliciont wood on tlie ground tlio first season 
to last for a second s(‘ason’s burning. The third y(.‘ar, 
if by chance Ik* should make up his mind to stick to 
one field for so long, his labour Is much ('nhanei'd, as 
he has to cut and dry the re.(|iiisite Avood at some 
little disfanci*, and lay it ovm* his iu'Id.. In addition 
to tills, tlie ouNtiirn of the crops falls off (;vcry year, 
so that altogether the Byga lias cvTiy in(Iiie(*ment to 
(‘hange the localv of his enltjAation, and where no 
lesti ielimi has l.K'cii put on his luoveiiu'nls, as a rub*, 
he does so. 

“ It takes six or seven y(‘ars before one of these 
old ‘heAvars’ is sunicienlly eoAcred Avith Avood 
again to make it AV'orIh the Byga's while to eulti\!ile 
it a s(‘(.*ond liimx In three y(‘ar.s it is probably 
densely eo\ei*ed Avilli bnisliAVood, but this, if burnt, 
loavc'.H so liltli* asb tb;it it lias to lx? largely supple- 
m('nt(‘d Avith limlx'r; and as tliis lias ])(*(*n previously 
cut all rouiid tbe ehnring It bi'cmm's a Avork of 
supererogation to lake u]> one of tli(‘se old plots bd’orc 
the wood has wt‘ll gro\en, av1i(‘u other ami more 
suitable land is available. 

‘‘ It is mncli to be ivgretted tliat these peojile liavi* 
caused such devastation in the fori'sts, and it is really 
didieiilt to helieve that so foAV jieojik* could sw(‘(‘p the 
face of the, I'arth so el(‘ar of timh(‘r as they have dom* 
in llie Byga. eouiiti y pttr (.rvcllnire at the head of the 
Burlier am! the rivers which Avali'r the Bartubgaili 
d'aluka. If cari'fiilly looked after, tlie injury they 
caiisi* to till' Ibi’ests tlua’i- may be made more iiegatiAe 
tlimi posili\e, by ])laeiiig certain restrictions on their 
Avaiidering hahils; and kee]iiug tlieiii Avithiii the 
boundaries noAV ii\ed for tlicm, which have Ixam 
seJeeted so as to allow tlumi AVood enough for tlieir 
Avaiits, but in situations Avhere, owing to their previous 
devastations or tho inaccessibility of the locality, the 
timber is of little value. Tb(*so arrangem(‘nts were 
saiielioned in Mari‘li 18()<S, and I si'iiiout the superin- 
tcmleiit to see, that they were piojxu ly carried out in 
Barfahgnrh and iMokiilpore. d’he njsult was that 
7,7Tj ju'i’es of land have In^en allotte.d to these people 
in 12 villag(‘s ; the amount ol‘ their ])reseut cultivation 
roughly measured is 1,431 acres, so tliafc a little over 
five times its ar(*a of e,ultivation has l)ei‘n allotAed to 
each. Formerly the areas elaimi'd hy lhe.se jieople 
amounted to ov(‘r 30,000 acres. They have cxjire.ssed 
themselves (]uife satisfied with the Jirrangein(‘nt made 
for them. But if the country Aven* opened up to 
tradq ami the value oJ‘ money bceame more known, 
the Bygas Avould soon li*arii wherein their own 
advantage lay, and Avoiild do, as their brethren have 
done in other parts of the country, drop the axe an<l 
take to the jilongh ; but until avc have shoAvii them 
Avhal hen(*fit it is to them, and in fttet have created 
Avants Avhich their present primitive Juibils will m*t 
(‘nahh^ them to jirovidc for, avc cannot exjicct them to 
change their njiture.” 

Rico is the staple food in Samlialpiir, Bila.spiir, 
Raipur, Bhandara, Balaghat, East(*rn Chanda, and, 
Avitii a rahi j(mr and other graiiLs, in tho sub-division 
of Sironcha. ^ 

Tho lighter and higher grounds are sown late in 
June ami early in duly. This is liarvcsted late in 
September ami early in October. 

Its critical time is August; a total cessation Avould 
(h'stroy the crop, an exc(‘ssive fall would certainly not 
injure this crop. It depends on the rainfall between 
say 21st August and 8th September to determine 
whether the out-turn will be well above or far below 
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the average, unless indeed this period shall have been 
preceded by copious and continued rain. 

The richer and lower grounds arc tilled by trans- 
plantation from the seed beds early in August, the 
seed b(*<is having Ihm'ii sown at the iK'ginning of the 
monsoon. Sncli areas as cannot be supplied From the 
see<l beds by transplantation are sown broadcast with 
s('ed grain already brought to the germinating point. 
This is done early in duly, as soon as there is ti 
sLitlicieiicy of rain water accumulated in the prepared 
fields. This crop is harvested in Xovomber. Idiis 
nujuires heavy rains during the transplanting period, 
early in August. C(?ssatiou of rain at this time would 
bo very destructive. Showers through S(‘ptember 
will suflice up to the end of the month, when the 
lieavy eastern rains arc anxiously looked for, as tliey 
determine the abundaiict^ or seanlimiss of th(^ oiit- 
liirn. 

Wheat is the staple crop of lloshangabad, Nar- 
siiighpur, the soutluu’ii and western portions of Saugor, 
most of Damo, tlui Nerbudda water-shed portion of 
Jubbiilpore, Sconi and the rest of Mandla, and the 
central parts of Chhindwara and llotul. 

Mr. Klliott, in liis lloshangabad Settlement Keport, 
gives the best possible d(‘seri[)tion of the iiitiueiices of 
tlic^ season at tlie time of sowing : — 

“ Ida* ])rospect of tlie crop depends very mucli on 
tla; weather about sowing time, 'flui most favourable 
ease is when tin; rains last tilt about the middle of 
September or the beginning of kowar, so that the 
hukhurni is over by the <laserah, and a smart shower 
falls at that tiims when this ba}i|)ens there is plenty 
of tim(‘ to cultivat(* and sow all the land ludbre it 
becomes loo dry. The u(?xt best case is when the 
rains continue lat(T, till tlie end of Septembei*, and 
t.lion the ploughing and sowing are got over at once, 
('sc.aping from ilu! grc'at beat of September. Tlui 
worst, case is where die rains mid (virly, and no after- 
showers fall. Thus in 18G3 the rains slopped on the 
r)tli September ; the eultivators hoping for more ruin, 
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would not begin the bukhurni at once, so that by the Ciiac.I. t 
(iino the fields were ready for sowing (early in 
October) they won* nearly dried uj), 

“A very heavy shower of throe or four inches f(dl 
early in October, and si^t things right again, producing 
a late but superior (Top ; but in the few villages along 
the. river when* it <lid not fall half the laml was left 
unsown. In ISbt the rains creased on the l.itli 
September, and sowing was eommeiiced about the 
17th October : die light lands wcni^ a good deal dried 
lip ; hut about the 2.3th Oelolxa* a smart shower fell : 
an<l the season thus corresponded to what I have 
described as the best possibh* case. 

“ If, however, tla* rain had fallen dir(*etly after 
sowing, it would have l)(‘.en injurious, as then the 
surface soil becomes a paste, which pi esenlly hardens, 
so that the weak germ eannot pem*tiate through it.” 

Ill the southern districts the cull i valors [uepare 
tlicir fields, ami defer the sowing till after the usual 
time for the hath! or el(‘phant showers coming from 
the soutli-eiist.. 'I'hese showers are iiiicm tain. VVh(*n 
they do not come by the 10th Octolxu* the sec’d is at 
once sown. If liaise showers should eoua* after the 
seed is sown, the fields will be. re-ploiiglied and sown 
again. From this time till tlie middle of December 
clear w'eather is hoped for. If modorati^ rain tlaui 
fall, follow(‘d by clear weather, the crop will be good, 
unless injured by liail. If tla* fall be anything but 
moderate, aial if it be succe(‘ded by a coiitiuuanciMif 
eloialy weatlier, blight or rust will be apprebeialed. 

Hut average rabi crop.s may be e.<j>eeted if tlier<‘ la^ 
no rain, provale. I that tlow falls abundantly in l)c‘c<‘m- 
ber. If there be tio rain aial no d(‘w, the out-luru 
will probably be below an average. 

The wheat sea, sons an* fully a ibrtnigbt earlier IJfJth 
for sowing and harvesting iii tin* southern districts. 

In the Nerbudda Valley sowings eoiitinm* up to tla* 
middh*. of Novi'inber. From (lie day of sowing '4 
monllis are cjilculated to tla* day of reaping. 


Forest products uskd as food ry the ITill Tribes of the Satfura Hills. 


The hill tribes of the Nimar, lloshangabad, and 
Hetul districts depend for a considerable portion of 
their food supply on forest fruits and other produce. 
Of these the fiower and fruit of tla^ mhowa tree are 
the most important, both on aecount of their highly 
iiourisliing ]>r()j)erties and ilie large (piantitii’-s in 
which they are consnmod. Exce[)t when variety is 
required, or when the her is still in season, the sun- 
dried inhowa fiow^ei* forms a part of every meal, being 
eaten with boiled ric(; and the lesser millets or kneaded 
with dough to make bread, 'i'he proportion of sugar 
in the fleshy corolla is exceedingly large, comhined 
with a small quantity of some nitrogenous compounds. 
IdiiH gives it great nourishing pow'crs, and its g(‘neral 
use etfeets a consitlerable saving in the consumption 
of cereals. I am unable to state exactly what this 
saving is, but it cannot be put down at le.ss than 20 
per cent., after making allowance for the increased 
quantity of the cereals consumed on account of the 
improved flavour imparted by it to the latter. The 
seed of the mhowa, or rather the cotyleilons of the 
seed, contain about 25 per cent, by weight of oil. This 
oil is expressed by the hill people themselves by a 
v(?ry simple process. The testa or skin being 
removed, the seed is pounded and boiled, wrapped up 
in two or three folds of an old blanket and pressed 
between two boards. Besides being uscmI for lighting, 
the oil forma a very inexpensive substitute for ghi, 
which it resembles in colour and consistency. Taking 
the fiower and the fruit together, a provident family can 
live well and save at least 30 per cent, of cereals by 
Q 8387. 


laying in a sufiicicnt supply of those products for the 
year’s use. 

As alrcjidy mentioned, the ber also enters larg(*ly 
into the food of the hill tribes. Hesides being oaten 
as an ordinary fruit, it ia stoned and mashed into a 
kind of thick sauce or purie with a litlk; water, salt, 
and Cayenne ju'pper, and used with hrea»l or boiled 
cereals. For this latter puii) 0 .se, the her is of crour.se 
as good dried in the sun as when broken oil the tree, 
and thus an inexhaustihh; supply of it may h(5 stored 
up every year irrespeetive. of drought and scarcity. 

The roasted seed of the mahol {Uanhlnia llakbi), 
a common, hardy, gigantic creeper, is eaten with great 
relish, many making a complete nu'al ol it. This 
bean is in season from January to b(‘bruary. Ihc 
whole bean is roasted in hot embers until tlie woody 
pod is nearly charred through. I lie seed hai^ not a 
disagreeable taste, but is .slightly astringent, and 
highly indigestible for those nmiecustomed to it. 

During the rains and cold weatlier, the tubers of 
some wdd species of arum, curcuinu, and yam are 
extensively eaten, and can form a complete substitute 
for the cereals, at least for a limited perio<l. 

I'he above are the more important forest piualucts 
which make up a considerable part of the diet of the 
hill tribes here. There are many other trees and 
shrubs of whicli some part is edible, and wliieh are 
used by these people during their respective seasons. 
Some of them are given in the following list, which 
I have drawn up with a few summary remarks : — 


Mr. F 
nandei 
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Qzf. d. 

"l^OTINOES. 

mndez. 


Name of species. 

Wliat parts eaten. 

How eaten. 

Season. 

Argyreiii imifiora 


Flower bud - 



Cooked - 



May to August. 

Moriuga pti iygobperimi 

- 

l^Mowers - 

- 

- 

Do. 

.. 

- 

tiaimary to April. 



Young lenvcB - 

- 

- 

Do. - 

- 

- 

March to April. 



And leaf buds 

- 


Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 



Tender fruit - 

_ 

. 

Do. - 

- 

_ 

Do. 

ItuIigofiTJi pnlcUelhi 

- 

Flowers 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

January to June. 

Bauliinia vnriogata 

- 

Flowtu* buds and tender leaves 

Do. - 

- 

- 

February to March. 

])o. purpurea 

- 

Flower buds 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

J)eecmber to January. 

1^0. inulabarica • 

- 

Tender leaves 

- 

1 

Do. - 

- 

- 

April to November. 

Ibindia (luiiictonim 

. 

Young fruits 

- 

- 

Do. 

. 

- 

June to July. 

Gardenia turgida 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. - 

. 

. 

May to June. 

Do. latifolia 

- 

Fruit 

- 

- 

Do. 

• 

- 

November to February, 

Ficus iiifectorin 

- 

Y'onng shouts and fruit 

- 

Cooked and uncooked 

- 

May to June. 

Do. religiosa - 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

April to May. 

J)o. glomerata 

- 

Fruit 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

Do. indica 

- 

Do. 

(in times of scarcity) 

. 

- 

Do. 

Do. hispida 

. 

Do. 

- 

. 

1 Uncooked 

- 

- 

Do. 

Do. cordifolia - 


Do. 

. 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

May to June. 

J^hylunthus embliea - 

- 

Do. 

- 

. 

llaw and cooked - 

- 

October to March. 

Phaniic sylveslris 

- 

Do. 

- 

. 

Uncooked 

- 

- 

March to April. 

Cordia Myxa - 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

May to July. 

Diospyros luelanovyloii - 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

. 

- 

March to May. 

lluebanauia latifolia ■ 

- 

Fruit and seed 

- 

. 

Do. 

. 

- 

April to May. 

AluTigimn Lainarckii 

- 

Fruit 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

May to July. 

Fugeiiia Jambolaiia 

- 

Do. - 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

June to July. 

Schieieliera Irijuga 

- 

Do, 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

iuariiu‘I<is 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

. 

- 

October to April. 

(rrewia iiolygatiu'i 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

. 

November to December. 

Do. Imvignta 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

Do. vestita 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

August to November. 

Do. asiatiea 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 


April to May, 

FlacoiirHa HaiiKuitclii 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

May to J urui. 

Ulmus iutegrefolia 


Hoed 


~ 

Do. 

“ 

- 

May to July. 


Berjlh. 


DERAIL 


V. Dunlop* 


Jowari istlie staple food of the province. Tn 187(> 
-77 it occupied 35' 10 per eenl. of the total cultivated 
ui*(‘a of the in'ovinee, and ()8‘3l per cent, of the area 
cultivated with food grains. It is sown in the end 
of.luncor beginning of Jul}^ as soon as the cotton 
sowings, which first receive attention, arc coin])lete.<l. 
It is reapi'd in tli(‘ end of Noveanber or beginning of 
.December. From tlu^ lime it is sown, until tlu* end 
of September, any prolonged perio<l of dry Aveatlier is 
hurtful to jowari. It specially re(puivs good rain in 
August, 'flic best crops of jowari are raisiul wb(*n 
the monsoon rains are etinitably distributed over the 
inontlis from tJunc to Septemljcr, and aggregate 28 to 
35 inches. 

Prolonged w’et weatlier, sucli as w(? ha\'e had this 
season is damaging to the jowari in Ionv lamls. 

'Fhe jowari crop is again sometimes damaged in 
autumn by unseasonabh^ rai»i falling at a time wdieii 
the heads of grain arc ripening, the cficct of which is 
to blacken and rot the grain. 

Wheat is th<» next most important crop. It occupieil 
in 1876-77, 8*39 per cent, of tlu^ total cultivated ariia. 

It is everywhere a cold wealhm’ or spring croj). A 
full soutli-west monsoon is necessary to prepare the 
soil for it, and late rain improves it. 


The general facts are that the poor peojilo eat millet 
in llui inland districts, and nagli, wari, &e, on tlu 
coast and ({hats, wliili' the richer classes (;at wdu'ut 
and rice. Of the millet, bajra is grown on the drier 
and lighter soils, and jowari on the richer. Tlu^ very 
])Oor oat inferior grains, such as kodra inland and 
harik on tlie coast. Rii-i? is largely grown in tlir 
coast district, and along the top of the Glmls, bi'caiisc 
the early and heavy rainfall suits it. In the noitlu'Mi 
inland districts, jowari ami bajra. giown (witli cotton) 
as a kliarif crop, rcipiire, rain lor sowing and germi- 
nation in June and July, after that, timely showers 
mitil the end of August, when a good fall is needed 
to bring the grain into ear. It is harvested in 
October or November. Wheat depends on the Inti'i' 
rain (September and October), and if the ground ha?: 
been well saturated at the sowing, it ripens with the 
aid of the dews only in November and December, and 
is harvested in Fdiruary or March. In the East and 
South Deccan jowari is grown largely as a later crop, 
in dependence of the heavy rainfall usual therein S<^p- 
tcniber a, ml October. Oenerally a moderate rainlall 
is sutlicioiit, if it is well timed, to meet ilie require- 
ments above indicated, and excess or failure at any 
period injures the crop. 


Bombay. 


BOMBAY. 


Mf^ Petit, 





The collectors* answers are as follows : — 

Kaira. — TIu^ staple food is bajra end the c^rirsef 
millets. Also rice, bajra, and kodra aw sown soon 
as tlie ground Is well saturated, in June or .lulv. 
They nupiire rain about three weeks after the vlanta 
are abovi* ground, and later to bring them into car. 
Rice and bhoota rocpiire heavy rain early in the 
season before transjilantalion. When that is success- 
fully dori(‘, they can hear almost any nniouiit of rain. 
Heavy rain damages the millets aftm* tlH*y come into 
car. Want of rain in June, July, and August causea 
them to burn up, but bajra can be re-sown up to 
August, and jowari even later. 


Broach , — Jowari is the principal food grain. B 
is partly sown in Jum^ and harvested in October, but 
the main crop is sown in August and harvested in 
February. Wheat is sown in September or October, 
and ripens in March. Jowari is the staple food in 
the black soil and baji n in the light soil villages. Tho 
failure of the early rain would injure the bajra, and ol 
tho latei' rain tho jowari. The later rain is supple- 
mented by heavy dews from October to December. 
Cold following on an excessive rainfall (month nof 
given) destroyed tho crops (cotton and jowari ?) 
A.D. 1835. 
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Ricojowari, bajra, wheat, nagli,and kodra 
are the food grains. All thes(% except wlieai, aro 
sown in June or July, and rice is harvested first, 
then bajrn, and jowari in Decoiiiber. Wheat is sown 
ill September or (October, and harvested in March. 
The rice will fail unless there is a copious (‘nrlv fall. 
Early and timely rain in June, July, and August, is 
needed for bajra and jowari, and later rain for wlieat 
and gram. 

Thana, — Rice, nagli, and kodra aro tlio staplo f(X)d 
grains. Rice is sown at the beginning of the mon- 
soon (Juno). When tho plants aro a foot high they 
aro transplanted from the nursery to the field, 'fo- 
wards the end of October tlie crops are rcapi'd. Thus 
rain is nee<led in June, and a copious fall In July at 
the time of transplanting. After that light i*ain and 
siinshini*, and again a good fall in Si^ptomher. Xagli 
reipiires a similar rainfall. Any inversion of these 
rainfalls injures tho rico. 

Colaba , — Rice is the staplo food, with nagli and 
Avari for tlui poor. Rice is sown early in June and 
harvested in October. Nagli tlio same, TJioy reipiiro 
lieavy rain from dum^ 15th to August I5th. 

KhandesJu — Rajra, jowari, and wheat are the 
staphjs. Jowari is sown early in July (according to 
tho rain) and harvested in November. Rajri is 
sown in tho hitter half of July and har\'(‘sted in 
Oetoher. Wheat is sown in the latter half of Sep- 
tember and harvested in January. Jowari and bajra 
require goo<l rain to make the seed germinab', then 
timely showers until about three Avoeks before IiarA'cst. 
Avbeu good rain is reipurod to mak(*, the beads fill. 
All the eercals are liable to injury from lieavy rain in 
their floAViu'iiig si'asori. 

Xassick, — Bajra is the staple fooil — the fai-ts are 
the same as those for Kliaridi'.^ih. Wheat and gram 
are sOAViiin October and harvested in February, mostly 
lor (export. Tliey Avant rain in Deemnher to giv(» a 
good cro]). Rice is grown on tin*. Ohat.s, is sown in 
dune ari(i reaiied towards the end of Oetoboi*. Na gli 
is tlu^ staplo food of the people near the O-hats. It 
reipiires l(\ss moisture than riin*, but is a poor grain. 

Ahnivdndfjar, — Bajri and jowari an*- the sta[)l(* food 
grains. On (he Avest (lliats i‘ice and nagli are groAvii. 
\Vhe#at i.s groAvn for tluj rich. Ilajri is soAVii in dune 
or duly a,nd reaped in Noveiiihor. Wheal, jowari, and 
grain an* soAvn in Siqitembcr and reaped in Fehrnary 
or March. 

Poona . — Bajra and jowari are (he staple food of the 
poor, and Avlu'at ami rie(5 of thi*- rich. Iiajia, jowari, 
and rice aro soavu in dune or July, harvested in Oeto- 


ber and November. Wheat is sown in November Chap. I. < 
and reaped in February and March. Rain in August *- — 

is essential to tho kliarif, and .shoAV(‘rs in November Bomba 
and I)ec(*mVicr for the rabi. Kx(!CSsivo or very scanty 
rain in Angusi injures the khnrif. * 

Sholapar. — Baji'a. ami jowai i are the staple food. 

Bajri is soAvn in fFuno or July, and joAvari as a rabi 
crop (September or October), and harvested in March. 

If the. gronml is av(‘11 saturated when joAvari is soavu 
ill October it does not require much more moisture. 

Sntara. — Jowari and bajra, and in tlio. western 
talukas rice and nachni, arc the food grains. JoAvari 
and bajri are sown in June, jowai i also as a rabi croji 
in October. Rice and nachni in Juno, These rerpiiro 
h(*aAy rain at soAving and transplanting. Tin? rabi 
jowari requires rain at the (‘iid of September, un<l 
showers in December. 

Kaladgi. — JoiA^ari and bajra an*, the sla])lo food. 

Bajri is groAvn as a kliarif crop, and jowari as both 
kharit and rabi. The times. of soAving and harvesting 
are those givi'ii above. The kharif requires rain in 
June, July, and August, and is injured by heavy rain 
after it is in ear. The rabi requires rain in August 
and Si'ptembcr, 

Dharivar. — The staple food is rice in the Avest 
border of the district, and jowari in the rest. IBee i.s 
sown in May and n'aped in N()vemhf‘r. Early jowari 
is sown in ,fnly and reaped in November or Di'oem- 
bcr. Late joAvari is soavu in September and i-eaped 
in February. For the rice and early joAvari l ain is 
need(*d in Juno and July. For the late joAvari a fe-AV 
heavy falls in October. ILaivy rain in Oetobi'i* causes 
mildcAV ill tho ea rly jowari. Heavy rain in December 
causes blight in the Avheat. 

PafffaghL — Nichni, Avari, and harik are tlie food 
of the poor. Rice is groAvn ehietly on the coast. 

J'lie crops are divided into (*arly and late. Heavy 
rain is necessary in flune for soAving, and in July for 
Iransplaiitiiig. Sliowi'rs and sun in August and 
September. A good tall at l.ln^ end of Si*ptember. 

*'rh<; late, crops liirtlu'i* r(*quire a good fall in the 
middle of (.)etober, A late- monsoon injures the 
coast crops, and failures of rain in Oetoluu* tho lull 
crops. 

Canara . — Rico is (ho staple food of the upp(*r, 
and ragi of the !oAV(*r, classes. They are both sown 
ill Juno or July ami Iiarvestid in October ami Novem- 
ber. Ill low lands a si'coiid croj) of rua* is sown iu 
Decemlier. Rain i,s needed for the rice in June, July, 

August, ami Septemhor. 


SINDH. 


Sindh 


The grains Avhich form the shqde food of the 
jieople of Sindh aro joar, rice, bajra, Avheat, muiig 
(dhal). 

The first three being kharif product.s, are sown in 
June and liarvestod trom October to Diaa'inber. Tlie 
crop is secure Avliother rain lall or not ; but it i.s 
immensely improved in quantity and (piality by rain 
in July and August. Rain coming later than the 
early part of Seiitember i.s injurious, causing smut and 


blight. Wheat and other ra.hi crops are mueh more 
<lepcndcnt on rain than those of (lie kliarif. A 
timely fall in »hvuuary and February makes a vast- 
dill erenei^ iu tin* yi(‘ld. Oloiidy Avealher laic? in the 
rabi (ibe.einl of I'V'brnary ;iud March) is always 
followed by blight, d’his Avith frost and [uemature 
.setting ill of hot Avinds is Avbat provTS most injurious 
to the rabi crops. 


Col. Ua 


MADRAS. 


Madiu 


The staplo food grains of the presidency arc — 
Faddy (Oryza stiliva). 

Chohim (Sorglium vulgare). 

(himl)oo (Penicillaria spiciita). 

Ragi (Elensine coracana). 

Varagu (Banh*um Miliaceum). 
Korra (Panicum Italiciim). 

Saniai (Panicum iniliai*e). 

Different kinds of pulses. 


The foIloAving table shows Ibosi* grown in eacli Hoard 
district, ami Ili<^ projiorlion of cultivated area under 
eaeb to the total area uiuler food grains. Tlic per- ■ 

eentages huA'C^ bec’iicaleulatial Avith rcfereiieoto Ryotwar 
aiul Inam land.s only, Avhich form the bulk of the 
lands ill the pn^sideney, and for Avhieli alom* inlbrma- 
tiou is available, but it may bo generally presuiiusl 
that tho same proportion is preserved tliroughout all 
the lands in the distrioL 

U 2 
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•a) 


f'jOard of 
iwenue. 


DistrictH. 

Stnple Crops. 

Proportion of Cultivated 
Area under each lo 
Total Area of Food Graini 
In each district. 

Districts. 

Staple Crops. 

ProjiortioTi of Cultivated 
Area under each to 
Total Area of Food Grains 
in each district. 





Per-centagog. 






Per-contuKes. 

Ganjani 

Faddy 

. 

. 

60 

South Arcot 

Paddy 


- 

- 

40 


Kagi 

- 

- 

19 


Cumboo 

- 


- 

21 

VizsgapntJiin 

I'addy 

- 

- 

43 


Varagu 


- 

- 

18 


Curaboo 

. 


28 


Kagi 

. 


. 

14 


Ragi 

- 

- 

11 

Tanjore - 

Paddy 


- 

- 

70 

( iodavuri - 

Paddy 

- 

_ 

60 


Varagu 

- 


- 

0 


Cholum 


_ 

9 


(himboo 


- 

- 

4 


Pulses 

- 

. 

12 

Trichinopoly 

Paddy 

- 


- 

22 

Kintiia 

Paddy 

- 

. 

20 


Cumboo 


- 

- 

18 


Cumboo 

- 

j 

0 


Varagu 

- 


- 

18 


Varagu 

- 

. 

8 


('hoi urn 


- 

- 

17 


Pulses 

. 

- 

16 


Kagi 

- 


- 

12 

Ncllorc 

Paddy 


- 

24 


Ihilses 


. 

. 

8 


Varagu 

- 

- 

8 

Mailura 

(fiiolmu 

- 


- 

22 


Cumboo 


. 

6 


Pacbly 


- 

- 

10 


PutsoH 



6 


CAimboo 

- 


- 

13 

Ciiddapah - 

Cholum 



31 


Kagi 


- 

- 

12 


Cumboo 

- 

. 

24 


Samai 

- 


- 

12 


Paddy 


- 

10 


Varagu 


- 

- 

10 


Uiigi 

- 

- 

8 

Tinnevell) 

Cumboo 

- 


- 

2.5 


Korra 


- 

7 


Paddy 


- 

- 

24 

Bcllary - 

Cholum 

- 

- 

40 


Sainari 

- 


- 

17 


Samai 


. 

23 


Cholum 




0 


(himboo 

• 

- 

8 


Varagu 



- 

i 


Parldy 


- 

.5 


Kagi 



- 

6 


llagi 

- 

. 

3 


I’ulSfS 



- 

10 


]’uise.s 



|7 

(yoimbatorc 

Cumboo 



- 

36 

Kurnoo] - 

Cholum 

- 

, 

.50 


( holurn 

- 


- 

30 


Korra 


- 

19 


Kagi 


- 


10 


Varagu 

- 

- 

8 


Paddy 




4 


Cumlioo 


_ 

5 


Pulses 



- 

i 1C 


Paddy 

- 

- 

4 

Nilgiri 

Korra 


- 

- 

37 


Pulses 


- 

: 9 


Samai 

- 


- 

17 

Chinglcput 

Paddy 

- 

. 

'78 

Salem - 

Kaf-i 


- 

- 

28 


Varagu 


- 

9 


(himboo 

- 


- 

25 


Thtgi 

- 

- 

7 


Paddy 


- 

- 

0 

North A root 

Paddy 


. 

45 


Cholum 




5 


Cumboo 

. 

. 

15 


Samai 




.5 


Kagi 

. 

.. 

15 


Pulses 

- 


- 

18 


Varagu 

- 

. 

10 

South Canara 

Paddy 


- 

- 



Pulses 

- 

- 

7 

Malabar - 

Paddy 

- 


- 

08 

1 















.Itsore. 


MYSORE. 


V. Lacey/, 


The Hiapl(‘. food of the Kanarcso people of the 
Bniigaloro District is ra"i, Tlio Tanialians and others 
who migrated from the coast and settled here, and tlie 
higher castes of Hindus, live on rice. Kagi is sown 
in duly ainl reaped in Noveniher or December. 

Early paddy is planted in January or February and 
reaped in June ; and that the late piukly is sown in 
June or July and reajicd in January, llov.^ie-gram 
(kulthi) is sown in September and naiped in flanuary. 
It is extensivedy grown for sale, but is not used as an 
article of food. 

Potatoes and sweet potatoes and maize are also 
cultivated in gardens, and depends upon the supply of 
water in the wells, 'riiese ar-^ also used as articles of 
food, but are not considered sufficiently important to 
form a meal of themselves. 

Avaro or beans, and toguri or dal, are sown and 
reaped with the ragi. 


Heavy soaking rain is essential when the lands are 
to bo ploughed and prqiared, and in order to fill the 
tanks, light and frLM[uent rains with occasional heavy 
sliowers arc required when the ragi is growing. The 
Iiorsc-gram requin's rain when sown, but it matures 
under the inlluencc of the heavy mist usual in J^eccni- 
her and January. If the tanks have a fair sup])ly of 
water, paddy retjuires but little rain. The mo.st 
ciitical time at which rain is essential for the ragi 
crop appears to be in the month of September. A 
failure of rain in that month blights the crop and 
hinders the sprouting forth of the ears. 

Excc.ssive rain injui-es the ragi crop when sown and 
in the earlier pewinds of its growth ; hut after it has 
attained the height of 4 inches no amount of rain will 
he injurious. Dry weather will, however, be required 
at harvest time, which we may generally reckon on. 


^PUTiCnA. 


faptain Barr. 


RAJPUTANA. 


Jod/iptir and Jnahnir. — Wheat, bajra, moth, I s Hey, 
maize, j oar, arid moongforrn the sUplo food of thci»^nplo. 

Bajra, moth, joar, maize, and mung a*'e tlio rainy 
crops, these are generally sown in July and reaped in 
November. An immense area of the stindy tracts is 
sown with bajra, the rain sinks into the sandy soil 
and but little of it escape.s, the see<l is sown v(Ty deep 
in the low ground between sand hills, and here, with 
but a few showers, the crop grows readily and pro- 
duces in a good yeiir a plentiful harvest. Rain is 
most necessary to the kharif crop during the month of 
August, an excessive rainfall has not been l^nowil in 


this district, or at any rate is not within the memory 
of man. A failure of rain during August and Sep- 
tember and an c?x]iosuro ef the young slioots in a 
sandy soil to the full blay.e of the sun in those months, 
causes a destruction of tlie crop. 

The rabi crops, consisting of wheat and gram, aj*^ 
sown in October and Novcndier and are harveste<l in 
April and Afay, tlui ciitical period, or riithcr that m 
which rain is mo.st beneficial to these crops, is from 
the end of December to the middle of January ; » 
failure of rain at this reason does not, however, neces- 
sarily entail a failure of crops, for in the first place 
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whPiit and ^ijram arc for the most part grown only 
within the limits protected by the irrigation, alluded 
to above, obtained from the Lnni ; and secondly, in 
years of abundant rainfall during the monsoon months 
the land used for the rabi retains sufficient moisture 


to bring the crop to harvest, but rain during the cold Chap. I. Qk. 
sejison is most valuable, and after seasons of partial 
failure of the south-west monsoon, has frequently 
been the means of saving large areas from famine. 


llAJPCTllfi 


Captain Ba\ 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Bhopal 


Bagholkhand* 


Staple Food. 


Sown. 


W. Malwa - 


Rutlam - 


Deputy Bheol 
Agr.ncy (Maii- 
pur). 


Wheat 
Joar - 
Rice 
Makka 
Bajri 


Kharif. 

Kodoo 

.Toar 
Sawan 
Kakun - 
Mnrwa - 
Bajri - 

Coarse Rico 

llahi. 

tiram 
Muttiir - 
Jow 

Mhowa - 

Tndlan-corn 

Joar 

Indian-corn 

Joar 

Wheat - 

Rice 

.loar 

ludian-corn 

'Pur 

Wheat - 
Cram - 


November 

June - 

June-Tuly 

.Tune 
.Time •• 

August - 
June 



Harvested. 


Rain required. 


Rain injurious. 


j-Juno - 
October 



February - 
j- November 
September 
November 


Oct.-Nov. 

Noveijd>cr 

August 


Oct.-Nov. 

November 


April 

September (end) 
.January. 

September 

November 

April 

September 

DecemlxT 

September 

December 

April 

March - 


June, July, and 
September. 


.Tune-.Tuly : 

Oct.-Nov. 
June 
J line. 


August and end 
of Sci>tomber. 
June and Sept. - 


January 
June and Aiig. 


December 


I Winter Rain • 


Cbntral 

India. 

Mr* Wingai 


Heavy in August is injurious. 


Excess bad. 

August. 

Much rain bad. 

August. 

February, 

Excess in June and July, and in 
September for Indian-corn, or 
November for joar. 

] Excess hurts kharif, benefits 
J rabi. 

.Tatiuary, February. 


Excess July, August, hurts 
kharif and benefits the rabi. 

J 

Excess bad: or deficient autumn 
and no winter rain. 


N.B.— The higher classes cat rice, wheat, and dal (chiefly «rr/, arhar, and mosxir)* 


ITYDERAHAD. 


In the Tclinganu districtp, rico and joar, and in 
(he Mulirattii country, bajri and joar, form the 
staple food of the jxjople. The poor peopbi also use 
laeiina, sawan, kodru, kuiigui, and burrug, and the 
rich use wheat. 

Telingana. 

Joar , — Sowing commences in Mirg Sira and lasts 
till Punavis (i.c., Cth June to I7th July). Tlio crop 
is reaped from vSwati to Anuradha 22nd October 
to doth November). Rain is essential at the time of 
sowing up to a little before the full development ol 
grain, a period of two months, after which in Mngha 
and Uttra, that is, at the reaping of the crop and a 
little before, rain is injurious. Excessive rainfall a 
month after the seed has been sown, that is when the 
seed has germinated, blights the crop. From this 
cause proceeded the chief injury in 1288 Fusli (1878). 
Joar requires little rain and i.s niiicli injured by 
excessive wet. 

Bajra , — For this crop similar remarks apply. It 
may be added that fall of rain at the time when tlie 
crop is in blossom completely destroys it. 

Lachna, — Sowing takes place from Ardra to 
Funarvas (i.e., 20th June to 1 7th July), and reaping 
from Vishakha to Anuradha 4th November to 
oOth December). Rain is necessary before sowing 
»nd for the development of this grain. Wet is 


injurious up to a week after sowing and a little before 
the croyi is rcapcid. 

White joar is sown lK‘tw(‘eri* Hast and Swati (i.r., 
25th vSeptember and Jrd November), and renj)e(l 
between Shatvarka and Piirbabha(lrij)iida (i.c., 17Ui 
February and 15tli March). Rain is injurious with 
this crop up to two weeks after sowing, and becomes 
necessary a month after that (/.e., in Swati and Vis- 
hakha). F.ailiire ol‘ rain, however, causes no appre- 
ciable injury to crojjs cultivated in legar soil. 

Wheal is sown belwccii Chittra and Vishakha (i.e., 
1 9th October and 17th November), and reaped between 
Shatvarka and Purbabhadripada (f.r., I7th February 
and 15th March). 'Fho remarks as to rain given 
under white jovvar apply to this also. 

Abi paddy is sown b(M.ween Ardra and Ishlesha 
(U., 2()th J une and Hth August), and reaped between 
Swati and Jeshtha (<.c., 22nd October and 13th 
December). Rain is constantly necessary for this rico 
crop excepting in Swati, when it is injurious. When 
there is a failure of rain the crop is irrigated from 
tanks and wells. 

Tabi paddy is sown between Purva Asarh and 
Sh(*rvan (/./?., 27th December and 3rd February), and 
is reaped between Bbarni and Rohini (i.c., 25tli April 
and 5t.li June). This cro[) requires constant iiriga- 
tion, which is carried on from t-anks and wells. 

Kodru, kungni, burrug, and savan are sown in the 
Ardrii an<l Punarwas naxtras, and arc harvested in 

TT Q 


IIyderaba 

Moulvie 
Mahdi Alt 
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Punjab. 
Major Wace. 


riasth and ChJttm (about five months affor sowing). 
Rain is essenlial a litilo before sowing, and a w<‘ck 
after. Rain is essontial at least onco a week up to 
the PurvA naxtra. Jf a continued fall of rain occurs 
after sowing, for n full week, the c.ro]) is liable to he 
injured. Kxeessivc rainfall during the Uttra and 
IIAstli naxtras is also injurious. 

Makatwatit. 

Yellow and red joar is sown between Mirgsira and 
Ardra (?>., 6th ,luno and .‘5rd July), ami reapcMl 
iH'tween Chittni atid Vishakha (i.c., Olh Octolwu* and 
17th Novcinher). 

Rain is injurious up to lour or five days after 
sowing, when the secal germinates, heeauso earih 
is east over the planis. About two months and a half 
after sowing (?.c., shortly before the foinintion ol‘ flu* 
giain, say, in Ragha and Ihirva), rain injures the 
(Toj), because it waslies Ihe blossoms away. Pain (all 
in Hast and Chilra (/>., I2.)th September to 21st 
October), which is ihe time for rc'aping, also damages 
this crop. Moderate rainfall tifleen days alter sowing 
is necessary and beneficial, and a failure at that time 
causes injury, more or less. 


Similar remarks apply to this description 

of crop. 

White joar is sown between Uttra and Chittra 
(/.c., loth September to 2.5lh October), and reaped 
between Uttra Asarh and Dhanishta (/.c., 9th Januaiy 
and I6th February). Rain is necessary for this crop 
a sliort time before sowing, and failure of rain at that 
period causes some injury. Rainfall at the same 
periods as spocifiiMl under yellow and rod joA.r is 
injurious. Although no rain is required for the rahi 
crops in general (the d(‘ws at night being sufficient to 
nourish them), yet rain in Anuradha (ic., 18th to 
.‘lOtli November), produces very beneficial results, and 
sliowers at that time are spoken of in Maratwari as 
Satoni ka Pane. 

W'heat is sown between Oliittra and Vishakha (/.c., 
9tli October to iTlh November), and rcajied between 
I'ttra Asarh ami Dhanishta, (i.r., 9lli January ami 
lf3lh February). Plie riMuarks as to rainfall given 
under while joar apply to (he wlu'at ero]) also. 

P.addy (sown in ordinary land) is sown between 
Ardra and Pnuarbas. 


CEAPTER I.— QUESTION 0. 


IVhdt projmrtiov of the mltivotcd Imuf (i)\d irhat elafta of crops is 'inamircd yoarly^ and whnt is the 
arcrdf/c weight of maNvre gh'cn to the dcre (1) i/i hend ctmstftntly manurcil ; (2) in land, occnsionalh/ 
mamered. If there is any evsloivdry rotation of crops and fallows^ state it. 

PUNJAJb 


'Phis question was roferi’cd lo district otliecrs for 
report, and T liave appended n tabular slatmnent in 
win ell their a ns w(‘rs conc(‘rning maim ring are snm- 
marised. The information givim in this slaleimmt 
conciTuing the proportion of tlio ciillivatcd i\\v\i which 
is mannrml is more valuable tlian that relating to the 
iimount of manure applied jier acre. It is jirobable 
that the distineliou hetween oeeasionally manured and 
constantly manured has not been nndcu-stood by the 
various rejiorling officers in the snmcsens(‘. And for 
the purposes of the c[uesl.ion under reply it will he 
safer to compare the total area manured with flic 
proportion that boars two crops annually. No land 
can steadily beai’ two crops a year which is not 
tliorougbly well manured. 

In a province snCU as the Punjab, with si liot 
climate, ami a raiiilall in many disti-icts scanty, tbcn» 
is a natui'Jil restriction in the g('iieyd use of manuro 
well known to the native agriculturist, but not suffi- 
ciently recognised by (hose of ns who an^ his critics. 
Iwen in Fngland farmyjii‘d manure sipplied in dry 
Slimmer seasons lo light, soils is apt to make th(^ laml 
hollow, and liable to b(* injnn'd by drought.'* 'Phis 
fact is well known to the nativ* agriculturist. In 
most of the tracts where the annual rainfall is less 
than 2C) inches (as in the IIis<^ar Division, in the dry 
]>arts of Ferozeporo, and the western ortions of the 
rllKbim and Rawalpindi districts), the agricnll urisls 
give as a reason for not manuring th(‘ir unirrigated 
crops, that manure, when applied, ‘‘hums tliem up.” 
For example, see the entries in tb(3 appended state- 
ment against the districts of Ka^rrd Hissar, .drsa, 
Ferozeporo, (rujranwala, and the Mor.ban ut.J I '‘crajtit 
divisions, where next to none of die unir igatod 
cultivation is returned as manured. 

Rut so far as irrig.ation is available In sufficient 
abundance^, and where tlie rainfall exceeds 2o imdies 
])er annum, the stntement gives conclusivo evidence of 
the great value attached to manuring by the native 
cultivator. 


k* WrightBon’s Handbook of Agriculture, page 114. 


Auotlier fenture of agrieulture in the Punjab, whi<-li 
limits (1)(‘ use of inaniiro, is that in the majorily 
of districts tli<‘re an’ considerable areas of land wliicli 
almost annually reciave a, valuable di'posit of .-.ilt, 
Such are tb(' alluvial (saihib) lands on the banks and 
in Die l)eds of the grcnl Punjab rivers, annmdiy 
r.ovcn’d by Ilu ir sumnu'r and aidnmu Hoods; and in 
a less d(‘grec the lands irrigate<l IVom the same riviu's 
by innndalion canals in tlu’ Lowit Punjab ; also (lie 
<‘xt<'nsi\(} aieas in the l)(.*rajat Division at the mouth 
of the ])asses which drain tln^ Suliinan Ranges ; tha 
lands in tluj Shahpnr and rlhelum districts, at the 
foot of th(5 salt range, and other smaller areas in which 
floods annually deposit a valuabU^ silt on the soil. 

'Pho effi'ct of this annual deposit of fertile silt is to 
make manuring by so much unnecessary. An esti- 
mate of the extent to which the soil is ficriodically 
renewed by b’rtilising aihlitions, which did not take 
these silt (h’jiosits into account, would fall far short of 
the truth. ['Pho extent of sailab land in each district 
is givcMi ill a slalement a]>pended to my reply to 
Question d. I 

'Phe desc]‘i])tion of manure universally and almost 
solely used consists of the sweepings of villages and 
towns, lunnan excrement, and the droppings of tho 
village kiiu’, flocks, and other annals. Cowdnng pre- 
ponderates, mixed up with broken straw and litter 
swept u]) from the stalls of the cattle. 

J'ho unirrigated lands chosen for manuring arc 
usually those nearest the village site ; and in tho sub- 
montane districts eiicli village or hamlet is surroumlcd 
with a belt of such land.s. Tho water which draiiis 
out of the village when rain falls, carrying with it 
human excrement and other Icriilising substances, 
also usually directed on to those lands. 

In tho manuring ot irrigated lauds other considera- 
tions come into play. The manuro must bo carried 
to the land.s that are irrigated. In tlie case of 
irrigation from wells, those wells are usually dotted 
about at n greater or less distance from the village, 
and tho lields nearest tho well being those most 
abundantly irrigated, and most easily watched, are 
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always selected for the liighest manuring. The 
cultivators with their families and cuttle usually have 
sheds at their wells where they live in the busiest 
agricultural seasons. 

As regards the amount of manure applied per acre, 
the weak point in the replies appended is that the 
varying treatment of the ditforent crops manured is 
not detailed. Sugar-cane, opium, tobacco, turmeric, 
and vegetables are very highly manured; wliilo to 
cereals a smaller quantity of manure is a])plied. The 
rate probably usually varies from 8 to 15 tons (200 to 
400 maunds per acre). 

Undoubtedly, in the agriculture of the Ihinjab the 
rotation of crops does not hold that prominent place 
which it <loes in that of Kiigland. That th(» primuple 
is understood and ap[)licd (with a degree of intelligence 
which varies with the locality and class of cMiltivator), 
will be a])parcnt from a ])erusal of the papers annexed 
to this reply ; hut its praetiee is conliiied to a very 
limited areji of the most fertile and lj(‘st irrigated 
lands. 

This gives rise to the (pjestioii, viz. : — Is the (ihsence. 
of (Lity such system on the yrmt majority of the, culti- 
vated lands injurious ; and is its inlroduclion desirable 
or practicable ? 

These are ^fpiest ions whieli have as yet received 
little investigation. Accustomed as w(5 arc to n‘gard 
the, English agriculture as the best, a system of which 
the prominent features arc such a combination of 
culllc farming with agriculture as makes heavy 
manuring and rotations possible, the native agricul- 
ture, in which these features are for the most part 
iiec(!ssarily absent, in tlu‘ minds of most of us stainls 
condemned without further hearing. 

I believe that lliis conclusion is evroiu'ons. That 
that system of agriculture only is scientific which is 
practical is principle wliieh guides cviui so 

enlightened a body as the Uoyal Agrieultunil Society 
of Eiiglaml. AikI il* we duly weigh the clinialic dilli- 
ciilties with which the native agrieulturisl has lo 
conti'Jkl, and the eevtreniely limited (capital which he 
can command, we shall I tliiiik la^liourid to admit that 
under such eireLuiislaiices the prevailing systems aie 
no despicable solution of tlu^ lu'ublem of how to get 
the most out of the soil without rc'dueingits produclivo 
powers. 

Whatmay he calhal tluj noi’inal system ol' agi ie.ult are 
ill tlie Ihinjab prevails most wiiledy in llu; submontane 
tracts, where the rainfall oxciaals 20 inches jjeraiinuiii. 
It is a two-year course, principally of cereals; thus — 



I 

Months, j 

Crop. 

Uabi 

Soplombor lo April -i 

s > 

Wlicnl. 

Kluirif 1 

Mny to Juno 

*.! 

l''alI(»NV, 

July to October - 

4 

Vlillut. 

Host 

Novembor to Aui^ust - 

10 

Fallow wIlli rcpcateit 
plougbinKS, 


Total 2 years - 

24 



In September, sow wheat again, and so on. For 
cither harvest, pulses or seed may be substituted 
instead of cereals, though this is mon; usually done in 
the kharif. Mixed crops are very common, especially 
in the kharif, for if the rainfall is fickle, the pulse may 
Bncceed though the millet fail, and vice versa ; with 
the wheat it is very common to sow mustard, which is 
pulled young and given to the cattle mixed with dry 
fodder ; thereby supplying them with an (‘arly gretm 
crop when the frost has killed all the grass. An 
important feature in the millet crops is that, growing 
as they do to more than twice tin*, height of wheat, a 
very sparsely sown crop suppli(^s;i very large amount 
of fodder. The area sown with kharif cj ops on tlii’se 
lands is usually less than the area of the rahi crop, for 
various reasons wliich I cannot here explain at length. 
In the tracts in wliich this system prevails there is 
Usually no good grazing for tlio cattle, and one of its 
principal merits is the Tai’go amount of fodder which 
it supplies* Its justification, as a course providing 


sufficiently for the periodical renovation of the soil, Cuu*.!. Qn 

depends on the 10 mouths* fallow, and ploughing, 

which follows the kharif <*rop. Tho ploughing during I* u^Jab . 
this fallow commenci^s early in January, and between Wa 

that date and Septemhor the land is usually jiloughed 

over eight or ten limes. So long as this is duly 
attended to tlu^ ]>n)(luctive powers of the soil un- 
doubtedly do not deteriorates 'J'lio repeated plough ings 
also completely clear the soil of weeds. To an 
ohsiTvaiit eye nothing is mon* remarkablo than the 
completi* abseiiei; of weetls in Si'ptomber in the fields 
Avherti wlioat is U ing sown ; in strong comparison with 
the rank growth oi* crop and weeds in the adjoining 
millet fields. The ploughings of the jiast nine months 
have killed tho old wc'cds, and provciitod the growth of 
new ones in the fallow lands. 

This system prevails from east to west ot the 
province, wherever a rainfall t‘xci?eding 20 inches 
can ho relied n]>on, as testiiied in the annexed rojdios 
and extracts. Variations from it arise from oms or 
ofher of the following causes: (1) the cultivation of 
special crops ; (2) manuring ; (.3) a smaller average 
rainfall than 20 incht*s ; (4) annual Hooding by 
rivm-s ; (5) irrigation. 

Cotton, — -Cotton is the only impuriant instance of 
variation due to S[)ecial crops. It occupies the ground 
from April to December, ami is not nnfrcqucntly 
allowed to stand a second year, and sometimes a third, 
tlui plants in sm h instances la'iiig cut down to the 
roots at the. close of eadi yi^'iFs pickings in December. 

Mannriny. — Maiiuriiig on the submontane tracts 
mak(‘s it possilih^ for the cullivator lo omit the 10 
months’ fajlow, amt to secure two cro|)s each year. In 
these tracts the lauds immoiliatcly surrounding each 
village are, as ahovii noted, those usually selected for 
cultivation in tliis way. 

Small Arcraye Hainfall, — When a rainfall of 
20 inclies canm^t Im; reli(‘d on, we commonly find tho 
two years* sysUmi given up, and irrigateil and un- 
irrigated lauds alike for tlie most part yielding only 
one crop a yi ar. Whethei- that croj) will he an 
autumn (kharif) crop, or a spring (rahi) crop, depimds 
])rimarily on the averagi*. amount of the winter rain- 
fall. I.n the Ilissar Division, where that is very small, 
the kharif erop greatly predominates. Ihit in the 
rest of the Punjab the rabi area is usuully us 0 to 
4. In tho iMooltaii Division ami in tla! sontlicrii lialf 
of tlie D<‘rajat Division, wliiu’c tin* rainfall is usually 
levs than 10 incla‘S per annum, no cidlivation (with 
iii.slgnifieant exceptions ) is attempted, unless assisted 
by irrigation from canals or wells, or by tiooding from 
rivers and hill torreiils, 

Saildb, or lands Jiooded by rivers. — The fertile 
alluvial lands, wliieh line the banks of the great 
Tunj.’ih rivers, are annually stibmerged or moistencil 
by tile Hoods ctiused by the summei’ imdling of the 
llimalayaii snows and by the autumn rains ; on these 
it is of course usually impossible to grow a kharif 
crop ; and the ralii orops grown are wheat and barley 
on tlui belter lands, and peas nnd pulses on the poorer 
ones. 

I rrif/(ftion held irrigation is ohtainalde, a more 
extensive variation of the usual eouis<? comes in. 

The cultil^ation dcpomlcnt on well irrigation in tho 
Amritsar and Jullundur divisions, and in other dis- 
tricts with a plentiful rainfidl is exceedingly rich ; 
sugar-cane is largely raised ; and where that is not 
grown, two crops and more arc grown every year. 

I’he (uiltivatioii dependent on canal irrigation is 
equally rich, so far as manure will go. The appended 
replies of district oHieers concerning tho course of 
oultiviition on the Ihiri Doab Canal (Amritsar and 
Ciirdaspur districts) and Western Jumna Canal 
(Kanial and Delhi) do not convey to me any clear 
idea of what system of cropping prevails on lands 
irrigated by those canals. But of the system prevail- 
ing on the iniimlatioii canals in the Mooltan Division, 
a very clear account is given in the replies of tho 
settlement officers of Mooltaii and Muzaffargiirh. 

There is no doubt that on tho Bari Doab and 
Western Jumna canals continuous cropping has been 

U 4 
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up.I. Qx.6. attempted to the temponiry injury of the soil. On 
the Bai'i Doab Canal such irrigation was to a great 
extent an innovation ; and the people had to learn 
their experience. On tlie Western .lumna Canal, the 
same reason applied in part; and our revenue syshun 
was also to blame, for at tin'. pi‘(.‘vio\i8 settlement of 
1840, in many inslaiices entire villages were assessed 
at liigli irrigated rates on their whole area, which of 
course left the agriculturists no resouiee except con- 
tinuous double cropping, whether they possessed 
sutlicient manure or not. 

In concluding this answer, had the time at my dis- 
posal permitted, I would liave endeavoured to estimate 
with some apj)roach to exactness the areas to which 
ejicli of the abov(^ paragraphs apply. Hut perhaps 
this is of the less importance, because probably in the 
whole Punjab less than a sixth of the cultivation is 
manured. In tracts where tlie rainfall is abundant, 
and where irrigation is plentiful, the catth.* ai*e not in 
sufficient numbers to supply manure to more than a 


limited areti. In the tracts further south, where rain- 
fall is scanty, manuring is injurious except on irrigated 
lands. 

The system of cultivation is consequently mainly 
one under which liglit crops of cereals ami pulses are 
taken in an unbroken succession from the land ; either 
two crops in one year followed by a year’s fallow, or 
one crop each year, thereby allowing six months 
inUu’val between each crop ; the crops ar(i lighter in 
the latter case than in the former. It is difficult to 
condemn this system, because longer fallows would 
certainly not increase the yield of the land to the 
extent in which the agriculturists would be losers by 
the crops given up ; and because in the existing cir- 
cumstances of the peasantry no other resource except 
increased billowing is availahle ; on the other hand, 
the existing systems afford distinct evidence lliat, so 
far as irrigation and manure is available, it is inUdii- 
gently applied to increase the yield of the land. 


Statement showing tlie proportion of Cultivated Land in the Punjab which is aided by Manure, compiled 

from tlie replies of District Officers. 

[iVotc. — The data of cultivatiou and cattle are taken from the Administration Report for 1876-77, statements Nos. 8 and 
In columns 4 and 5 is given the average rainfall of those Stations in each District which have the highest and lowest averages. 


Division. 


District. 


Description of 
Cultivation. 




Per cent, of 
('iiltivatioii 
Maimretl. 


gSg 

2.C ® 

H-a 

’J bCh 
O a o 

■5*.- 

S - s a 

I-BbI 


stock per Stiuare 
Milo of 
Cultivation. 


Amount of Manure 
applied per Acre. 


Ill 


To l.fiiid occn- 
sionaliy Miinured. 


Delhi 


lliftsar 


Vmlialla 


Jullundiir 














Mds. 

Delhi 

25*5 

IrriKated 

37 

27 

13 

40 

26 








UnirriKaU'd 

03 

10 

5 

15 

2 








Total 

100 

16 

8 

24 

11 

634 

192 

04 

91 

250 

(turgaon 

2S*5 

Irrigated 

10 

19 

25 

44 









Unirrigatod 

SI 

2 

2 

4 

— 








Total 

100 

5 

6 

11 

3 

381 

1C7 

50 

14 

200 

KarnAl 

80-4 

Trriwitod 

89 

31 


81 

15 








llnirriKntfd 

61 

— 

— 

... 

13 








Total 

100 

11 

- 

11 

12 

4S3 

184 

62 

16 


llissar 

16*9 

Irrig.attMl 

5 

2*85 

7*06 

9*91 

14*00 








I7riirri|^at(!d 

95 

— 

— 

— 

1*16 








Total 

100 

O’lO 

0-.38 

0*54 

0*89 

242 

07 

40 

10 

600 

Rohtak 

19*2 

TrriKatcd 

13 

11 

56 

67 

8*5 








UnirriKuted 

87 

15 

23 

88 

•9 








Total 

100 

2 

7 

9 

1*88 

574 

160 

37 

10 

600 

Siraa • 

U-3 

Irrigated • 

8 

0*013 

0*001 

O'tKH't 

_ 








ITiiirrif^atcd 

97 

_ 

— 

— 

— 








Total 

100 

- 


- 


140 

44 

34 

9 

40 

IJmballa 

35-8 

^ IrriRated 

18 

.50 

24 

74 

_ 








Uiiirrifmted 

82 

S 

15 

2.3 

— 








Total 

100 

J9 

13 

32 

11*6 

005 

299 

86 

16 

300 

Luilhi/ina 

'JOS 

Irrijfated 

17 

53 

47 

100 

___ 








rnirrigated 

83 

__ 

1 

1 

— 




i 




Total 

100 

9 

8 

17 

6*55 

521 

239 

53 

•h 

200 

Simla 

05*1 

IrriKutod 

6 

_ 

KHl 

100 

100 






- 


Unirrijf^ated 

94 

— 

100 

100 

Not known 








Total 

700 

- 

100 

100 

5*65 

1,990 

37 

73 

7 

- 

Juilundur - 

29*8 

Irriiratcd 

.*♦3 

29 

.30 

59 

36 








Unirrigated 

J7 

— 

6 

6 

4 






[ 


Total 

100 

1 

15 

25 

15 

758 

362 

66 

18 

225 

JlotliiAriiur • 

33*7 

Irrijratwi 

3 

81 

29 

60 










Unirrigated 

97 

6*8 

2*8 

8*0 









Total 

100 

7 

4 

11 

16 

726 

238 

09 

13 

300 

to 













700 

K&ngra 

125*6 

Irrigated 

27 

41 

20 

61 

64 








Unirrigatod 

73 

““ 

— 

— 

10 








Total 

100 

11 

0 

17 

*7 

700 

366 

888 

6 

160 


Mds. 


300 


360 

to 

200 


At whiil 
Intorvfils, 


3rd or 41 !i 
yi‘ur. 


2 ud yciir. 


2 ntl year. 


200 I Ihilf 
y.jurly. 


450 


30 


350 


100 


200 


112 


05 


3rd year. 


2rid or Sid 
year. 


4tli or Gill 
year. 


Yearly. 


Every Srd 
year. 


Hair 

yearly. 


Before 

sowing. 
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Division. 


Amritsar 


Lalioic 


Rawiilpitiili • 


Mooltaii 


Doriijat 


reshilwar 



s 


1 

{ 

Per cent, nf 
Ciiltivatieii 

ill ! 

Ih 

rt 

Stock per Square 
.Mile of 

Amount of 


ii 


rs 

i,' 

JManuivt 

. 

'5%o 
.2: . ' 


Cnitivjition. 

applied p 

District. 

< 

Dest'ription of 

Cult ivation. 

bf 


'rt 


; 

1 

1 

u ^ 

- 


1 



Tol 

sionali 


C3 

Ih 



[3 



? -2 - ' 

« -J 

3 


2; 

-a ^ £ 

"c 


a> 




t 






.5 

f:, 3 

o 





0 

o 


a. 1 


B 

•/. 

3 

-1 


Amritsar 

23-1 

Irrigate! 

:>tt 

•11 

20 

Cl 

27 





.Md.s. 

Ald.s-. 



Unirrinateil 

Cl 

“ 

" 









Total 

lOU 

I(V 13 

7-S7 

2t 

10 

1,018 

179 

41 

18 

100 

to 

20 
to 90 













l.’iO 


Sitilkot 

yy-o 

Irrimded 

.'■>0 

0 

29 

;i.s 

10 








Cnirrig.'iled 

50 

4 

7 

11 

- 









Total 

100 

7 

IS 

25 

0 

7.5S 

3."-2 

37 

17 

2.50 

:;2(i 

(.lurdAspur - 

80 -‘1 

Irrigated 

10 

o- 

9 

*20 










IJnirrigatetl 

Ml 

S 

7 

1.5 

— 









Total 

100 

11 

7 

IS 

1 

.519 

1 to 

79 

10 

200 

2.50 

li.’diore 

18-5 

Irrigated 

37 

IS 

to 

2S 

111 









Uiiirrigated 

0.3 


— 

“ 

— 









'rotal 

100 

« 

4 

10 

4 

411 

9.5 

.50 

10 

SOO 

•200 

r(‘j’ozoi)or(; - 

20'() 

Irrigated 

It 

20 

10 

30 

20 









linirrig.'ited 

SO 


— 


— 









Tot.il 

luo 

2 -.SI 

1*12 

4 *20 

3 

270 

.80 

.'53 

9 

550 

750 

(iiijr.anw'ala - 

20*3 

Trrigflte<l 

70 

;> 

3 

12 

1 









Vn irrigated 

;:o 

— 

— 

— 

... 









Tol.al 

lOO 


2A 

10 

0*70 

037 

ISO 

t;7 

12 

200 

200 

H.-iwalpindi • 

31' n 

Irrigated 

2 

so 

It 

100 

100 









Cnirriguted 

'.IS 

3 

3 

c 

3 









Total 

100 

5 

.3 

s 

JJ 

ntc 

10.5 

lie 

2r> 

3o(l 

1.5.5 

Jlieluni 

IS'Ci 

Irrigat(‘d 

3 

.*54 

4;i 

77 

100 









Uninigated 

li7 


5 

10 

00 









Total 

100 

■- 

7 

12 

t‘.9 per cent, 
if eulunin M. 

31,8 

1S2 

00 

13.i 

:’,()o 

120 

(Jnjrai 

20*2 

Irrigated 

13 

20 

14 

3t 

2 









Tn irrigated 

«7 

1.5 

.5 

20 










Total 

100 

It 

S 

22 

0*20 

500 

J.S.5i 

02 

13 

lOO 

100 

SliahiMir 

13 0 

Irrigated 

01 


;i 

r, 

2 









I'niri'.gateil 

30 



— 

1 









'lotal 

100 

1 

- 

3 

1 

S.57 

2SS.’ 

278 

,11, 

too 

ICO 

Mooltaii 

0*1 

Irrigati d 

79 

I 












l'nii rig;il( d 

21 

1 C'annet he slated. 









Total 

too 

) 

1 

1 


.5S2 

171 

319 

2S 

200 


Jliang 

10*3 

Irrig.'ited 

0!l 

20 

7 

! ’’ 

5 








Unirrigated 

31 


3 











Total 

100 

12 

7 

19 

3 

(M 

025.: 

029 

0.5 

h'lii 

lo 

120 






i 







200 


.Montgoinery - 

8*7 

Irrigated 

02 

9 

1 12 

21 

1 








I'liirrigateil 

3S 


i • ' 


3 









Total 

PIO 

0 

' 

13 


.590 

.'’,|■.7 

413 

43 

too 

JCll 

Mti/aHargarli 

0*1 

Irrigated 

0.1 

S'J 

j - 

K'.» 

Xdl known. 








UiiirrigatfHl 

35 

— 











Tot.il 

100 

40 

1 _ 
i 

40 

- 

■170 

2;{0 

108 

30 

],|00 


Dora 1. Khan 

8*0 

I rriguted 

32 

.53 

- 

.53 

Xot know n. 








Cnirrignted 

r,s 

2 

1 

- 









Total 

100 

is 

- 

18 


.517 

ISO 

170 




Dera G. Kliaii 

7-2 

1 rrigaled 

.57 

0 

»- 

H 

Xol known 








Utdrrigated 

4.3 

-* 

— 










Total 

KMl 

:i 

1 

t 


1.J.5 

70 

ilO 

10 

t 1 

40 

Hannu 

12*0 

Irrigated 

1.3 

1.5 

12 

27 

1.5 








Ilnirrigjitod 

S5 

— 












Total 

lOO 

2*22 

1*78 

4 

n 

2 

.‘192 

220 

73 

.57 

'Ti 

'T? 

— 















Poslij'iwar 

12*9 

Irrigated 

25 

9 

15 

24 

3S 








IJ 11 irrigated 

75 

— 

1 

1 










Total 

100 

2 

4 

0 

10 

3C9 

95 

58 


400 

320 

KohAt 

20*2 

Irrigated 

38 













Cnirrigated 

02 

1,' t.'.Himot he stated. 









Total 

100 

1 


1 

•t 

970 

288 

3;57 

33 

301) 

to 

153 













400 


HuzAra 

W3 

Irrigated 

10 

.3.5 

20 

HI 

3.5 








IJnirri.gateil 

90 

12 

0 

18 

12 









Total 

ino 

13 

9 

22 

11 

544 

319 

242 

16 

250 

200 


A I wluil. 
liitcrxiils. 


or .’tnl 
year. 


.">n] > car. 


:;r(l VI '{ii’. 


Yearly. 


‘Jnd ye.' 


Tiiiio of 
sow iiit'. 


i.staiiil Hiul 
year. 


‘.iiul .year. 


I’rcvious to 
.sowing. 


‘.’imI or .'$rd 
>ciir . 


.Vini'iall.v. 


‘ 2 ml yrar. 




2 iid or :jrd 
.year. 


IJt'fore 

sowing. 


1.^1 or ao 
days 


Half 

.yearly. 


Q,am. 


Yearly. 

X 


Chap.!, 

Pun 

Major 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTET AND PEOPDB OF INDIA. 


^>.1. Qw.O. 


'Idrjaii. 

.1 

'^^menhuere. 


^Except Rawalpindi, ihecountnc'S Trans-Tndns, and 
tlio iiill dislrirts oi* Kof and Simla, the 

fiicaof’tJiccouJitr/wnyhc said to he one iinifonnly 
level plain, variiM] only by doprossions sevenil miles 
ill lireadlli fbrmini^ tlie valleys of Hie five rivers wliieli 
Dow I liroii.ti'li I lie plain, and unite in Sindh. These low 
lands aiv i’ull of fine alluvial deposit, and are enriched 
by partial inuinlations every year. TJiey are tracts 
of ‘Treat natural iertility, and almndance of the best 
Avater for in ii^T.'ition is obtaiiu'd a very few feet from 
the snrfaei'. TIu^ ground intermediate lietween one 
hasiii and the other of adjoining rivers is higher, by 
several feet, and comparatively dry and unproductive'. 
roi'1 ions towards the south arc eitlxT not cultivated 
at all, or are liarren, and covered with jungle, .and 
sandy Avaste.s ; yi't the soil is frialifi', and ha.s, for the 
most part, a fair adniixtnn^ of lo.am and sand, re- 
ijiiiring the eoininand of Avaler only to tit It for the 
liighcst cultivation. Searecly a stone is to h(‘ found, 
and the land, when turned, n'seinhlcs the finest garden 
soil. If sehein(‘s ibr fin* supply of wal(‘r, which arc 
under.stood to he. in contemplation, and jiartially coni- 
meneed, should lx* <*aiTied out, these ]>arts of tln^ 
Ihinjah maybe made, in time, as productive as any 
other. 

Nonring the hills, and eastward of a line <lrawii 
li'oni the jioint of junction of th<A Suthj and Reas 
rivei-s through Ami’itsar, Uhizij-aliad and Jhehini, the 
wliohj snrfa(M? is a scene of nn in term pled f(‘rtility and 
richness, to the base of the loAvi st ranges of hills 
wliieh 1)01111(1 tim j)lains to the norfli and east. A 
glance at tin* map will show tliat villag(‘S and towns 
an* iniadi mon* thickly clustered on this upper jiortion 
of tin* Ihinjah, and along IIka lines of riv(*rs, than in 
<)th(‘i' parts of tin* eountiy. 

Although tliese dilTerenoes exist in the goiif'ral 
as])(‘(*t and natural eapahililies ol' various parts of the 
Ihinjal), the cultivated pioduets arc much the, same in 
all, whi'at, liMrl(*y, sngar-eam^, maiz(', and mill(‘t l»(‘ing 
th(^ slaplcs ()l‘ tln^ Avhoh^ euuiitry. with some cotton, 
h<*mp, tohaeeo, and vogetahh's of several sorts. 'fhescA 
are grown at two distinct p('n(Mls of the y(‘ar, and are 
divided b(‘tw(‘(*n (In^ sjiring and tin* autumn crops, so 
naiiK'd from tin* tiim* a,l which they arc reaped. The 
spi'ing, or rahi ei’op, is sown in Non '• mlu i', and rcap('d 
in :Ntay ; (he autumn or kharif, sown in »lnly, and 
ent at ihe end of Octolx'i’. la the first, tin* culti\a- 
tion Is [)rim*ipally Avheal and bailey. In fhiA antnmii 
are reared sugar-cane, mai/e, millet, and moth, with 
(olton and other substances abo\ e ipenlloned. 'Jdic 
iiMllve metbods nf cultivation exhibit a good deal of 
iinhisli y at some periods fif Avieeh jx'rlu'ps the Ix'st 
('vamph' is their mode of prcjiarlng the laml. As 
many as six or sevc'U jilonghings an* given bc'fnn* 
wheal or b;irh*y is sown, and for some otlnn* crops 
(•‘^msidcrable pains nrr lak' ii ; the ground is <*0111- 
plelely pul\(*ri/,ed. M.any a disparaging nanark h;)s 
l)p(*n niad<* on tlic native ploiigli, its simiilieity and 
liglitiM'SS, and its merely ‘‘ s(!iatehing the ground;'* 
Imt :i little, refleetlon will show that, under the p(‘cm. 
liar eii’eiimsfaiice.s of elimate. and soil it is prohahh' 
the he^l. In iMigland the ohjo(’t is p) break ep lia:<l 
m:is>es of mould or stiff clay, and to ‘get rid of 
snperlhioiis moist lire, wliih* liere, in liglit and traetable 
soil, se.anady a clod can lx* seen, and to pr(*serve, in 
the snh-soil, the rain and nioi-ture it ind hes at eor- 
tain periods is IIk* enllivator’s greatest care. It is 
evident, then'fore, tliat dec*]) ploughing would be nn- 
siut(‘d to such condition.s. If the surface is loos( ned 
so as to allow the delicate lihn’S of the roots to pene- 
Irate and to secure tin* free access o’" ^>1’ if wli; ,,0, 
siilficient; to turn np the moist sol] fro,)) bch w, ..ml 
expose it to n hot sun and drying Avind, aaouIcI hei..esi, 
injurious. When tin' ground is in a dry open state, 
the di’ill is used in soAving, with the ohjecl ol' de.liv(*r- 
itig the S(*ed deep into tin* soil. A j)i(*e(* of fiat heavy 
wood is then drawn over the furrows to smootli llu’iu 


* Extmeis from a paper on tiu* agriculture of the Punjab, 
furnished to the Agri-Horticultural Society of Lahore, in 
tiepteinbor 1852, by Licutenaut^ColoncI Treineuhoere, of the 
Bengal Wngineers. 


mid keep in ” tlio moisture. After rain, or in wet 
, seasons, the seed is sown broad-cast. 

A good deal of ti’oublo is also taken in hand-Iiociiig 
and weeding some of the crops, as siigar-eane, maize, 
and tin* larg(*r kind of millet; but only in th(' early 
stages of growth. Cultivation of nearly every sort 
is so crowded that it Avould ho impossilile to pursue 
this practice so long as it would be beneficial to do so, 
and great improvements miglit be made in the system, 
both in this and many other I’ospects, which will he 
adverted to as avc proceed. 

The principal objects to which our inquirio.s Avero 
directed Avere to asccTtnin Avhetlior any regular rota- 
tion of (-rops is practised, and the principle on Avhich 
it miglit he based. To wliat extent manurcA is used, 
ill what state applied to the hind, and the different 
sulistanees resorted to; as Avcll as an elucidation, 
g(*n(‘rsilly, of tlic existing system of fai’m managcmi'iit 
in the Punjab. It is heli(‘V(‘d that thi.s species of 
information, in a collective form, has never been 
belon* ])roenre(l, and it may be considered inl(*resting 
to jmblisli an ahslraet of the rcjilies in Jiri appendix, 
iinjer the head of (‘ach (piestion to Avhicli the infor- 
mation relVrs. 'rh(‘y have been, tJierefonA, arranged 
in this manner, so that a judgment may he formi'd of 
the correetn(*ss of the interenco deduced in tliis 
report, as Avell as on the value of the suggestions 
otlbred. 

The point of first importance relates to the succes- 
.sion of crops, and it has bf'on <*li‘arly (‘lieitcd that no 
r(‘gu lar rotation, nor any syst(‘m whatever of changes 
tor the r(‘li(‘f or impro\a*ment of the soil, exists, "i'hc 
same cro|>s siiec''(‘(l each other year aftei’ year, on the 
same ground, and gciK'rally both oi grain wit hin twelve 
months. Tin* rabi is no sooner removed than the klniri 
is soAvn ; one or tin* othi'i* is o(‘easiomilly omitb.'d, ami 
tin* gi’ound l(*fl. falloAv for half, sometinn's tor all tin* 
year, hut if no maMiir(‘has been ns(‘(l, the sanu' crops are 
a?imially grown ; Avlieat ami milh'l, wlieat or harli'y 
and moll), alfcrnati'ly, w ithin the same twn’lvi? moiitlis, 
and this invariably Avln're the land is not. artiiieially 
irrigat'd. 

Near avoHs a certain system of changes is folloAved, 
hut tills is owing principally to tin* use of manun*, 
whieli is aliimst. excbisively (lonliiKMl lo irrigated 
land, -5, and it is more to give the folhiwing crop soim* 
advantage from t lie «!r(‘ssing Avhich has Ixxm a])])li(‘d 
to tin* pri'ecding om*, than from any acknoAvd(Mlg(*d 
prliK'iple of varying the jirodnet.s taken from the 
land. 

Thus maize, tin* larger kind of milh't, a-iid siiga:’- 
cane are both ii’rigat(*il and manun'd, and it is (*iis- 
tonijiry to rake a, eroj) of Avlieat or barh'y in suc(?ession 
to those, Avliieh always proves a good one. On 
irrigaleil lands, Avbieli conijiriscA probably not more 
Ilian oiie-fiftli of the area of the country, a crop of 
Indian corn is taken wlieii first brought under cul- 
tivation, after Avhi(*h the ground is prepared for sugar- 
cane, fi-ef|uc*ntly ])loughe(l, and Avell manured. The 
cuttings an* gc'nerally planti'd in Marcli, and the crop 
is not eleanMl till .Feln’uary. Indian corn again 
succ'jeds at the next kharif, aftc'i* AvIiieh Avh<*at, or if 
d(*sired. a seramd (*r()|) of sugar-cane can he again 
laid down. This, how(*ver do(\s not succeed wheat, 
hut is alAvays after maize. Again, ^Lton is sown in 
April and cleared in Dceemlier, Avhon it is succeeded 
by maitlieii for fodder; then maize at the succeed- 
ing kharif, after Avhieh ground Avill be fit for sugar- 
cane, and lastly wheat. The last three are manured, 
but cotton not so. But the absence of any definite 
rotation on true principle.s is fully established. 

The cultiA'ation, near a illages and wells, consists of 
siigai’-eam*, inaiz(*, jodr, cotton, and tobacco, vahuihle 
products, Avhich cannot be brought to any perlectiou 
Avithout inannre. It is not aAJiilable in suflieieiit 
quantilic'S to fertilizi* the g(‘ii(*i’al faiAC of the (!oniitrv ; 
so that for wheat and harlcAy it is very sparingly used 
and generally not at all for these, and other crops, 
over any considerable extent of land. The substances 
collected are cowdung and other animal oxcrement, 
litter, vegetable refuse, ashes, rubbish, sweepings of 
Jiousos, and of yards. These are kept in heaps out- 
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side tho villages, and exposed to the weather for a 
considerable time before being applied as nuiiuiro to 
the land. After one or two years, but without any 
definite rule, it is sjiread on the field at tin*, time of 
])loiigbing. Jtis not tlioiight fit for use till it has 
beeji alloAved to fernuuit a year, but, on tlie oiIkm- hand, 
it is often carried out before tlie straw and otlier 
snbslanoes have had time to deeay. In eilher ease it 
is unlit for the land, and on examination of some has 
shown that not more than 40 per cent, of its hulk is 
calculated to aflbrd any nourishment to the growing 
crop. After a 12 months’ exposure to a tropical sun 
and rains, little of its fertilizing projiorties remain, 
the nitrogen and ammonia from animal substances, 
most osseutial to vegetation, must have', becai long 
bt‘foro exp(jll(.‘d. To sugar-cane, maize, and jowar a 
top dressing is given wbiai tbe plants are young, 
wbieli is advantageous, but the priiunple of sa\4ng or 
(‘conomizing manure, and applying it in the best state, 
is most imperfectly apjnveiatcd, if at all. Many 
subslanc(‘s, as bone dust, lime, and others might be 
pointed out as available, and witliiu the native eul- 
ti valor’s means aiul r(‘a,eh, to add to the exubmanee 
of his crops ; but this bi‘longs more to a. system of 
high farming than to a general I'cview of the state of 
agrieiillLiri; of this country as it now exists. 

We coiisi(h*r it laittcr, for the. prc'sent, to abstain 
from such derails, and to endeavour to point out tlu; 
radical <lelects of geiujral mauageanenf. It appears 
that the scanty su[)piy of ordinary inanun* is om^ of 
the foremost of tlicse, and this is so intimately con- 
nected with a proper rolalion of crops, that tli(‘ two 
eoiisideralions can scarcely lar separated. A further 
supply can only he derived, tirst, from tho land ; 
secondarily, from the cattle which IchmI on ami 
elahoralo tho vegidahle sul»stariees which the land has 
[)j'oduoc<l. No incnaise can occur unless land is s(‘t 
apart lor its produelion. (irocii suhslanee.s must l)e 
grown and cut eontiiiually, or roots reared for llu? 
fo(.M] of eatlle, which will }ield manure, for it is otdv 
such suhslanccs as are coiismncd by Ihem whieli 
I'l'lurn 1o and enrich tli(‘ soil, l ands in th(‘ rahi, as 
W(;ll as tlui kliarif, should lie dev<ited to this ,purpo^(‘, 
and till} “ ra(’,kiiig ” system i*f wlu'at e.very year from 
th(‘ same gruiiml should ho abamloned. It is certain 
that land treated in that manner must ho greatly 
impov'crislied, and it is evlraoialinary that hdight and 
rauiine have not been [iroducod. 11 turnips, mangold 


wurz(‘l, inecrne, or other suitable crops, are allowed to 
take their turn in cultivation, tlie increase of wheat, 
barley, or other grains, in any single inirvest wmihl 
be soon apparent; the ])rodne,t* of oiui season would 
probably exeoed what it now is for two years from 
the NUne land umli*r the jua'sont exlumsting systmu. 

Ibit to grow more green crops ami otluT lb<ider 
will Hot he siiHieieiit oolong as IIk* careless praetiet* 
remains of keeping the cattle without any (‘conomy 
of the maiiun‘ they yield, wliieh is a lU'cc'ssaiy 
conse<pieiJ(*e. 

I lay stand, lor tlui most pai’t, iiiidcr trees which 
surround tlui wells at which they work, instead of 
heiiig ke|)t under slieds, wh('i'«‘ litti'r could he usefully 
mixed with llieir dung and nothing lost. Willi an 
iiiereaseof tho means of subsist ing thi*m, llieir immlKM’S 
wouhl increase, imire land <*oiild he ploiigluMl, and u 
system piirsiieil wliieh would lie advaiitagiaais in e\eiy 

respect. 

'riie [joint wliieh si‘ems next to (hmiand attention is 
(lit* excessivady crowded slate of all the crops. As 
thiy ad\ane(‘ to imiturity the plants are as tlii<*k as 
they can possibly grow, and much too clns(* to one 
another to arrive at any [im feetion. It is inijiossihh^ 
to ofism’vc thc^ tangkal mass of sugar-cam', the thick 
ami scarcely ]u‘net rahh'. lichls of maize and milh t, 
without h('ing satisll(',d liiat e-aeh plant, can neillim- 
(lerivci sidlieii'iit nonrishiiKait IVom the soil, nor its 
proper share ol‘ light and air Crom ahovi*. 'flu* natural 
resiills are everywhere evident, the, caiu^ is thin and 
atteiiLialed. Some of iIk; lii'ads ol‘ millet l isc up and 
ex[)and (o lh<*ir lull size; hut liy far tlu* grealer 
iiumht*!* are, small, low, and sluntial. AVith maize it is 
mne.h the .saim*. The sure ami only reim'dy for this 
error is to ]»lant in rows, sullleh'iitly far apart to allow 
of hoeing and wi*e<Uiig liy tlu^ us(^ of tlie plough ; this 
me lul of eh'auing llu^ ground is simple, eljh*aeious, 
am aves a gn'at amount of manual labour; liiniing 
the soil near the I'oots during si'vm’al pm’iods of 
gi'owlli is m(»;-l l>em lici;d to tin* * mp ; weeils an; 
readi a.ial (‘lf(*eli\ t'ly ri'iiioved, and evei’v jilaiil lias 
room to attain its full il('\ (dopmeiil. 'riiis is no lu'W 
sn^,,.^ -tion. In the cultivation of mai/i' (‘Specially, it 
is ])rae.lised in America, in France, and oilier eoiintrie.s 
where land is vciy \alnahl(', and has been found to 
answer well, 'fhere can be little doiiht that it woidd 
bo successful here. 


NO rrr II- WESTERN PKOVINCFS. 


The most widespread systi'in of eullivalion in the 
Norlli- Western jh’ovinci's ami Oudli is that which 
divides ihevillagii area, into t hree circles, tlu* village silo 
being the eeni re. The circle nearest tlu* site, or home- 
stead (known as IJani, (Joind, or Gauhan) is always 
manured, and in it the most valuable ami exhausting 
<*ro])s are grown, ’fho middh' circle (known as tho 
Manjlia) is iisnally maiiiired every otlier year. These, 
two circles contain, roughly speaking, about o and 20 
por cent. Tcspcetividy of tlic cultivated area. The 
iliird or outlying tract only gc'ts manuro occasionally, 
wlienovor the cultivator can s])a.re any; but it is also 
a e.ommnn practice to p(‘n shc(_*p ami cattle out in 
tlies(* fields for tbe night during the dry season of tluj 
year. Poihajis about 5 per cent, of the area of this 
tract is mamin'd in tliis way every year, 'riius tlio 
total area manured in any onlinary yi'ar is about a 
fifth of tho entiixi cultivated area ; one-twt'utieth part 
I’cecivos manure every year; ono-llfth rec( i\'es it ovtuy 
other year ; and tliree-quartcrs receiver it once in 10 
or 15 years. 

2. Tlicre are, however, siweral loeal exceptions to 
this system which deserve to be noticed. In thir 
Meerut and Uohilcmid divisions, wherever the laud is 
owned by that ex(iellent cultivating caste, the Jats, 
tho practice is during eacli year to carry all tlie 


manun^ to a dilfcrent sidi^ of tin' vlllagi^ area, from (lie 
site right up to tin* houmlary, and thus to manure 
every held in the villg(‘ in tiii’ii hiring a course of 
four or live years. In tin* hill trnel.''', k'avcs ami 
brushwood arc trampled or ploii kmI into tlu' small 
l<‘iraecd Iicld.< to rve as maiiuri'. In the Siih- 
Ilimalayaa Dislricl from Dcliia. Dun In t Jorak lijnir, 
where tla? [>o[m]ali(m is mori^ .'^eanfy and tli(‘ soil has 
been mon^ n'Ci'iitly hronglit niidi'r the jiloiigli, 
manure is less earclhlly (‘olleefed and h’ss ahnndaiilly 
ap[died tlian in tlu* rest ol llic north part <>1 the (h*iii- 
gelie Plain. South of tin.* .Ininua, in Ibuideleuivd, tin* 
land is of a dilhjrent eharaeli'i*; it is mainly a black 
adhesivt^ soil, tlu^ detritus ol latei ile, and is considei’cd 
not to stand in need of, or to he imi)rovc<l by, manure ; 
ami, (‘.xeept for the piirpo.ses of raising garden crop.V' 
noiJi^ is giva'ii to it. 

o. 'file fpiunlily of manure given to an acre of land 
depends mainly on the crop that it is projiof-ed !•> raise. 
For ordinary erojis tin; averagi; ajipenis to ho ahniit 
4 nr 5 tons per acre (.<<‘0 Mr. Wright’s estinialeiii page 
IS of ids Agrienlinral M(*mo.,an(l tho district replies 
generally tt'iul to coincide witli this), but garden crops 
generally receive aliout 10 or 15 ions ; for sngar-cano, it 
is re' koned that 20 tons arc generally apphu'd, and Mr. 
Wright’s calculations go as high as 50 tuns ; while, for 
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thu hi^li cultivation round Farnkluibad, it lias been 
estimated that ns miicli ns dO Ions nn^ oeensionjilly 
laid on an aero. But this must bo looked onus a very 
eveojilionnl ease. 

4. Fvide/jfc oi* I bo vnlin^ sot on mnnnro in I be 
bii^blv cullivnlctl <*outraI pnrfs of flu* (ian^elio Plain 
may bo roiitid in a euslom of almost universal prevji- 
bnjco, iindor wliieb an njfrieultnrist who lives in one 
viK.'Uio, and eiillivab's bmd In anolbor, is not allowed 
(o icinove (In' imuinre of bis own en(lle-sln‘d iVoni llio 
an a of (In^ villa^m in wbieb bis lionse is siUiated lo 
(bo land ho enltivntes outside tluiturea. 

'Pile erops bn* the rnisinj^ of which the land is 
always manured nia' jpu’don (;rops (imdndin^ pol;ito(‘s, 
toliaceo), and opium, sngar-eane and maize. Iu most 
(;as(‘s, bow(‘ver, (lie manure tliat is given for one crop is 
not exhausted by il, but a sr'eond cro]) follows on I he 
saim? land wilhout tin*, appli<‘ation of fresh manure. 
4'bus maiz(^ and sugar-cane are generally followecl by 
wheat. Wlmat is hardly ever grown without manure, 
Imt often it is not lh(‘, wheat itself, Imt the ram crop that 
]iroeo.dos it, that is mannnai. Barley, tliongh h'ss 
generally, g(‘ls luannre in l.liesjime way. (^>llon and 
indigo an; eonnnonly mainiri'd, hut not always; they 
an; neithfu* of tlunn exhausting ciops, as they are not 
siirfaeo fec'ders, hut havT 1a[)roots which run down to 
the suh-soil and oldairi their nutriment where ordinary 
een*als do not penetrate. Cotton is sometimes grown 
without maiuire iu outlying laud as a lU'claiming er’op, 
since its leav(‘s in falling fertilise tin; gnmnd. Indigo 
also is often nnmannrcal wlu;re canal water is abundant, 
and is tlaai followed immediatiily by wluNut ; hut this 
systcMU is found to he (‘xliansting lo the soil. For the 
rest, if other (*ro|)s get manure, it is given not so much 
for the sake of raising those particular crops 
as for t he sake of the land, which every good cultivator 
desires to manure iu its turn as often as his nu'ans 
permit. 

(). 'The ehit'f ways in which land is maiinrod iu this 
])r()vincc are tints described by Mr. Buck : — 

(1.) From the farmyard niuck-hea[). 

(2.) By human (‘xcreta. 

(?).) By the herding of cattle or slu'ep. 

(4.) By various iiitrati's. 

(o.) By tin; refuse, halves, or roots, of a previous 
crop. 

These methods arellius described by him in detail. 

7. 4'lie primu'pal ingredient in I In; farmyard mnek- 
heap is the dung of the eiilti valor’s cattle, of which, 
liow<;v(‘r, only that part is nsc<l for manure which is 
collecti'd during the rains, when the moisture; of tin; 
atmosphere does not permit of its being elrieel. In all 
other months the dung is made up into round flat 
cakes and used or sold as fuel. 'I’lu' consequent loss 
ol’ manure lo the land is one <»f the stock <;ompbiinl.s 
against Indian agriculture, and need not be iiotieod 
luTC at length. SulUco it to say that it has hoen 
j)roved by jietnal inquiry that in the mughbonrhood of 
a town far more can h(‘ realised by the sale ofthest; 
dnng-eak(;s than from tin* iiien'ase in })roduco which 
woiihl result from their a[)pli<*ation to land ; ami cveii 
in villages more distant from large eentres tjf consunq)- 
lioii their price (the best estimate we have of their 
utility as fuel) is gonendly Ijigh enough to counter- 
hal{inc(! the advantages which eoidd he gained from 
using them as manure , especially wlnm .o tin; rc'ady 
returns of sale are contrasted the slow and uncertain 
returns of agriculture. 

8. The h(‘ap is eomineiiecd at the end of the dry 
hot weather oi* ut the beginning of the rain.- n a 
shallow saiicer-like excavation somcuhe’C i-i ihi; 
vicinity of iho cultivator’s hoiise^ 4'lie open spices 
near the villagi* an' generally occupied liy several of 
the heaps in close vicinity, hut each cultivator’s heap 
is respected \>y the neiglibours. During the rains 
cattle <lung as well as house refuse is <biily added to 
tin* heap, ami as eattli' are at that season mon; care- 
fully housed, the (piantity of dung collected ])er month 
is gr^'ater tlian in the rest of tin; year. During the 
remainder of the year, be., about eight months out 
of the twelve, house refuse, which always includes 


cow-dung ashes, is thrown on the heap, so as to form 
an onti'r (routing ov<*i‘ tin; dung-mixed portion, which 
latter (tin* core of the heap) is ca^nsidered hy cultivn- 
toi’s to ho tijo most valuable ])art. 

.9. As a rule bullocks ai’c hon-ed williont litter, 
although in one or two village's in I lie Cawnpore 
Dislriet it was found the practice to litter tlaun in the 
cold weather with grass or refuse si raw, which e.olleets 
to some extent their liquid as well as their solid excre- 
ments. 4’ln^ ohjo(?.fion lo the praetiec In tin; rains is 
that, e^e^ where litter is available, it brings in snakes 
and insects, and is, on aceoiint of the fermentation and 
Incit Induced hy the climatt;, injurious to the feet as 
well as to tin; gi'iieral health of cattle. 13ut the 
greatest ohjc'ction of all is the absence of available 
straw or grass, tin; wliole of whicdi is used either its 
fodder oi- as fiu*!. 

10. It may he roughly assniin;d that one-third of the 
dung is utilised as matinre, while of the remaining 
two-l birds only llie ashes ever n.*aeh the land, ft has 
been csiimiilrd from exi)(‘rimeiils institii((*d in tin' 
doparlmciit of agrieuUure that the dung of a yoke of 
bullocks collected during llu; rains and snppl(*m(*n(i'd 
hy liouse refuse is ordinarily utilised to manure half* an 
acre of land, and that the total weight of tin* muek- 
Jnaqi ordinarily ainonnts to about S tons. This puts 
the amount of manure given to the aen* at 10 tons, 
an oulsidi; (‘stiniatt*. There are hut few available 
slatisties of the nninher of eattle in different parts of 
tin; province; hut in (’awupore (which is a fairly 
average district, and where; a census avms taken at 
s(‘tllcmcnt) there w«>re eounhal 185,787 Inaid of cattle 
and 108,710 sln eq) and goats, giving om; heinl of eatlk* 
ami two sheep or goats to every three aer(‘s of culti- 
vated land. According to these figures tl«e amount of 
lam! mamirod hy muck-heaps would come to about 10 
])('!* cent, of tin' whole cultivated are, if it b(' assumed 
that one head of cattle [jrovides manure for one twelfth 
of an acre, and (hat slu'cp and goats inere:is(* the, 
amoniit to one-eiglith. 

11. Since the value of linllock-dung as a manure 
d(‘p<‘nds on tin; ([iialily of tlie food given to the catlh*, 
and the latter is in tliese provinces usually of poor 
character, consisting as it does nn'rely of clioppc'd 
straw, it follows that tin; value of the inuek-In'a]) 
iiiaimre is very much less than that of the snnn; weight 
of farmyard muck in Europe. The (;liief excejitioii to 
the i nle is that in cotton-growing tracts min‘h cottmi 
seed is utilised as cattle food, and (sitlon sei'd is one 
of the most valuable manure producers which (*xists. 

12. Aceordiug to the; usually aceoptial tenets ofagric.il- 
ture, tin; .systcau under which cattle, manure is utilised is 
extremely defective. The whole of the liipiid mamire 
is lost ; the muok-hcap is exposed, Avhih; being formed, 
to drenching rain, and is usually spread out on tin; 
land at the hottest season of the year (A])ril and May) 
and lies sometimes for wei'ks under n baking sun and 
a .scorehi ug wind. 

16. Stable dung, wlu'llier of cattle, horses, or goats 
and shec|), as well as house; refuse, is sold hy the 
sw'cepers of the premises of the richer clases, oi* hy in>n- 
cultivating residents, suoh as weavers, oil-])ressers, 
(who k(‘e]; a bullock lo turn their oil-mill), and others, 
to cultivating residents of a village. The price varii’s 
in the Doah from about two annas In four annas a cart- ' 
loud of half a ton. 

14. As a rule, human excreta are not systematically 
utilised as manure. It is not the custom to cover 
them with earth, as is practised in some other countries, 
and, apjirt Irom sanitary reasons, the non-nso of a 
de(/vlor;ver is ohjectionahle, since by exposure ox(;re(a 
lose much of their manuring value. The collection ot 
village liouses in one large mass entails much loss oi 
manure, since either the fields immediately outside 
it, lying in everyone’s path, are, if anything, <iver- 
manured, to the exclusion of those at a little distance, 
or else waste land (sucli as the side of a jiond, thci 
ravine near a river, &c.,) receives the greater part of 
ivhai would otliorwiso be distributed in fields. 

15. Although the systematic use of night soil mixed 
with earth or poudrette is the exception, yet in some 
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exc(*ptioiial cases it has iiuL boeu neglected. The 
most notable instance oF this is at the city of Fanik- 
liabad. The system pursued there is described by 
^[r. Hitck in No. I.Yol. II., of tlui “Keveniie Ilc- 
j)orter” of the North- VVest(*rn l*roviiic.os for 1873, 
(page 145). In large villages 'where nightsoil is re- 
1, H»ve(l from the houses of the richer inhabitants 
whose women do not h‘av(^ the premises, it is sold by 
the swTepers, who remove it to eiiltivators at a small 
price. 

16. The practice of herding cattle or shenp on land 
[thiefly obtains in those p.arts of the [u-ovinecs wherti 
there are extensive grazing lands, ami cattle arc 
largely kept in herds. In Bijnor, ilu? <lrovers are paid 
to herd their cattle during the rains, on land, which 
in the spring is used for tobacco cnitnn*; and in all 
other parts of the i)rovinces, where ther^i an' droves 
of cattle, people are glad to pay from two to four 
annas for the. privilege oC having 11)0 In'ad herded on 
an acre for one night. This is a W(‘il known and 
very (dleetivc way of manuring land, since the soil 
gets li(piid as well as solid ('xerenu'nts, and it is not 
iineoinmon to see i)lae(*s on which cattle have been 
herded white with the (‘fHorcseeiiei! of nitrates result- 
itig from the combination of ammonia witli tin; alkalies 
of the soil. Tobacco is largely grown on such land 
ill vsomo of the Sub-I limidayan tracts. In Jlamla 
Mini Kat(‘li])nr slu'cp an* gra/nnl in large lu'rds on the 
jiingh' land at the font ol‘ the Central Indian table 
laml, and ar(' penned on fu'lds lor tlie purpose of 
manuring thi'in, Tlu' same ])raetiee is followed 
llironglioul the [irovimv wlierever there are herds of 
gout and sheep. 

17. Li^iuid manure indirectly forms a most Impor- 
tant factor in (lie manure supply of the province. 
It has been mentioned that no atbanpt is made by the 
cultivating population to secure for the land the 
liipiid inannn* or urim' ol‘ men or cattle. What 
oeeurs is this : cattle void (heir urine in yards or open 
^pac(‘s near the village where tiMliered ; men do so in 
the fields close by, or as often as not on the side 
of the excavations of ponds always seen near habita- 
tions, and which gem'rally owe their origin to the 
eai*th having been removed for building tlie mud 
Avails of the houses. The Ihpiid manure in dry Aveatlier 
mixes Avith the siirfaei' soil, and in the rains is waslu'd, 
some of it into the ground, some of it into the village 
excavations. Much of the foul eartli lying in the 
stri'.ets and gntt(*rs, and in Avhieh exfiosun' to the sun 
and air has formed ch(‘niieal compounds useful as 
fertilisers, is also Avashod to tliese ponds. 

18. There are three Avays in Avhich tin* liipiid 
manure Avashed into the ])Oiids is eventually brought 
into contact Avitli cultivated land as a fertiliser — 

(1.) The foul Avater is baled on to any adjacent 
fields ; 

(2.) The mud at the bottom of the ponds is broken 
up and carried on to cultiAatial land, or is used for 
building and repairing walls, from whicli the effloresc- 
ing nitrati^s arc scraiied by cultivators : 

(3.) Tli(^ foul Avater till rates tbrongli the soil and 
inipregnati’S tlu* neighbouring avcIIs with nitrate's ami 
oth(‘T clicmieal eompounds. 

4 19. The first method is a simple, Avell knoAvn, and 
direct use of liquid manure, and iiee'ds no illustration. 
The second is less knoAVii, and has been little noticed. 
Mr. Buck states, in a note Avritlcii in 1874, that the 
walls of all largtJ villages an* (airefully serapeel at 
their foot every' year by cultivators ((ihougli .some- 
times saltpetre-makers antici])ati^ them), and the earth 
tiscd as manure for o])iiim, tobaeeo, iind other valuable 
crops. Similarly (and (‘specially for opium), cultiva- 
tors heap up and utilize the mud at the bottom of any 
pond suHicmiitly dry. Nitrates aceumuhiie on a w.'iil 
near its base, and the inaelice of scraping them out in 
itself necessitates more mud being brought up to 
phustor and repair the Avail. The jirocess is therefore 
enhanced in its judioii by the addition iwdiyear of (‘urth 
freshly impregnated, and the mud walls assimilate on 
ft small scale to the saltpetre heaps of France and 


(ii,‘rmaiiy, which are artilicially built up of earth im- 
pregnated Avitli urine. The following is an analysis 
of such earth sent by Mr. Buck to Dr. Waldie, of 
Calcutt.a, for oxaminalion : 


III 100 parts of earth dried at 220 ’ Fall. 


Comstitiients of Salt soluble 
ill Water. 

i 

(’oustitueiitsof Fartliy 
Comiiomid iiisoluhle in 
AViiti r, hut soluble in 
llyilroelilorie Aeid. 

- 

Volassa ... 

2*21 

1 

1 AlnminM :\ml oxhlc of iron 

7*10 

Seda - - 

r.Ti 

.Ahi^mesia ... 

•PP 

Lime - - - . 

r.A2 

I hillie ... 

2- (1(5 

Ma^iiosi;i - - 

'27 

1 fiitassa 

1-on 

Sulphuric aei4 (riiih.vilrniis) 

•SI 

Sul]ilmrii* ocid (auhvdrous') 

•07 

M il ric M<*U1 plillo) - 

2-;u 

flios]ihorie acid (dilto) - 

'T.\ 

('hhiritie - - - 


Carhitnie acid 

;eot 



Silica acid 

•07 

Tol:il . - 

10-0(5 

Total 

ires(5 


Silica and siliceous eartli insuliihle in liyilrochlonc 70‘-2!» 
acid. 

Orgauii; matter, includin'^: *025 ammonia and a 
little water refined by ignition. 


'fotiil - lom 


The nitric acid is eiiuivalmit to nitrate of potassu - 4 *.‘12 
The chlorine is equivalent to enmmoii salt - 2*02 

'the jihosjihoric aeid is ecpiiN alent. to [,lm.sph!ite of 1 'Oi) 


lime or bone earth. 

'I'liis is a large proportion. 

In (ho case of the salts soluble in Moiter a 
portion of the bases is combined with 
organic acids ; th(?8e are included in the 
organic matter. 

'file earth as r<-ceiv('d consisted of earth ‘.):)*7r* 100* 

dried at 220 ' Fall. 

Water refilled at that tomperature * 0*24 G*r»5 


'folal ' inu* Km-tF) 

20, 'Flio third Avsiy in which licpiid maniin' finds 
its way to ouUivaled land is by filtration to avc'Us, of 
Avhich tin* wjib'-r is used for irrigation. Almost, every 
village possess(*s one or mort*, wcdls, of which the 
value of iln^ Avalt'r for crops sneli as tobacco and 
opium is known to he exceptional, Avhih^ there must, 
1)0 a v('ry inneh larger numl.M'r of which the water is 
valuable, all.hongli not so (‘xt'C'ptional as to Ixj quoted 
as such, 'riie following is an analysis oi‘ water from 
two AVclls made as lie fore by Dr. Waldii*; — 


AiKiltjsis of t ICO Somjilcs of J f ooter. 

In 100,000 parts of Avatcr. 

first .sjniqile. Se('onil sample. 


J’utasMi 

- 

•4(J 

• no 

Sodu - _ - 

- 

lG-,58 

.‘17-07 

J/unc 


12 -OH 

] 1 • np 

INfagm.sia - _ _ 

- 

11-42 

2P*00 

IVroxide of iron 

- 

1 • 04 

•04 

Sulphiirie acid (unliydnms) 

- 

4 • (iO 

•i *2(1 

Nitric acid (ditto) - 

- 

4 '21) 

12- IP 

Clilorini* 

- 

1!1-:j3 

rii-s;! 

Carbonic acid in excess. 

Silica and organic matter not determined. 


Ilicse constituents may 

he 

ari-aagcd 

as follo'ws 


according to the general practice of chemists com- 
bining the .strongest aoids with th(^ strongest liasi's ; — 


first s:im pie. .Second sample. 


Sulpliato of polashu 

•«4 

1-12 

Sulphate of soda 

7 -49 

7-27 

Nitrate ed* sotla - - 

n • 70 

19-18 

Chloride of sodium (common salt) 

20-49 

.'ll -2(1 

(;hIoridc of calcium (muriate of 

11*10 

23-17 

lime). 

Chloride of niagnesi^ (muriate ot 


7-8.1 

magnesia). 

C'lirhonate of Imic _ - - 

1 1 • .G? 

— 

Clarhonate of inagnesiu - 

23 -98 

fi'i • 97 


82-17 

I()3-S2 

(‘arbonato of iron (omittiid) 

l-.'il 

• P3 


83 -ns 

1(54 •7.'i 


X 3 


CnAi\ 1. Qs 

Nouth- 

Wl£STI£UT 

I’ilOVINCK 

Mr. tiuvk fl 
Mr. Kllw\ 
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^P.LQir.6. 

. Noktu« 

Wbstebn 

Fkoyinces. 

fr. Buck and 
Mr, Elliott, 


The characteristics of these waters are the large 
quantities of nitrates, ooininou salt, and magnesia 
wilt. 

T]jes (3 waters also contain a little umiuonia, but in 
very small quantify : — 

Parts. 


h'ov the Xfichi kliera - - *00o 

„ Parauli - - ‘(Xld 

in UK), (XX). The ammonia lias evidently been fill 

oxidised and converted into nitric acid. 

The coniinon salt indicates the presence either of 
sea water or of animal matter, or possibly of both. 

Of organic nml ter there seems to be very little ; it 
has bemi all, or almost all, oxidistal. It would bo 
V(Ty diiriciilt to estimate from the presence of iiili-ales. 
Of silica there is probably a little, but it W’as not 
determined. There was not a sutlicient supply of 
water lor tlie purpose, nor is it of iiiiich iinportaiici*. 

21. Manuring by refuse, heaves, t'tc. of previous 
crojis is onl^ ju-aelised on a hu'go scale in the mdgh- 
bourhood ot iiuligo lactoric's Avhere the refuse stalks 
from the stei'ping vats are always collected and re- 
placed on the lands adjoining. The value of fallen 
leaves of the cotton, arhar, and soim; other plants is 
known and geiKU’ally appreciated by cultivators, but 
the leav(\s are soimdimcs reiJiovc<l and nseil as Imd. 
'I"ho lalhai I(*ave.s of tr(‘Os an^ carried off fioin roads 


and fields and wasi(‘ lands by grain pareluTs, who 
sweep the country as clean as a ship’s deck. Tlie 
stalks of all tin*. prineij)al crops an; used as (bd<ler, 
fuel, or for roofing purposes, and only si ray bits find 
their way to the muck-heap. (Jreen manuring is 
unknown. Vegetable manure is therefore sadly de- 
ficient. 


Rotation of Crops. 

22. 'riu^ system of rotation of crops onliuarily 
practised is one of great .sinijdicity and eflicaey ; it 
Consists in raising alternately om^ ot* the two crops, 
sin ing and autumn (oi* rahi and kharif), which can be 
grown in the year. I'hc miltivator begins v/ith a 
khai ii* or autumn crop of milh^t (joar or hajra) ; ho 
ploughs the land through two or three limes in ♦Junc 
as soon as the raiii hi'gins to fall, sows his si'od, and 
cuts his crop in Octo)»er or November, lie llien 
ploughs lip the land, but sows nothing in it diuhig 
that winter, nor again dmiugtiie next rains; hut in the 
next October (after it has laid fallow for iu‘arly a year) 
he sows wheat or barley. He reaps this crop in JVIarcIi 
or Aju-il, and the Jan<l is ready again for an autumn 
crop of millet in June. Thus, out of four possible 
crops, he has secured two in the two years, or one 
each year — one being an autumn and one a spring 
crop. If the land is rich and manured, the two crojis 
will In; cotton and wheat; if light and sandy, bajra 
or some lighter millet and harhy. Unless (here an; 
some special cireumstuiie('s atTeeting the laud, all the 
outlying part of the village area," and aliout half 
the middle circle, conqAiiskig about SO iw So per 
emit, of the cultivated area, will he Inhaled on tin’s 
system. 

2:1. The liiglily-manured inner circle, and the best 
part of the middle tract adjoining it, will not, how- 
ever, be cultivated on this system, but will lu; made; 
to juodueo two enqis in each year. Tl is callei! do- 
ihsli, or two-crop land. The autumn crop must not 
he a lati'-growing millet like joar, l>ut one which will 
rijien early enougli to allow of the land being ploughed 
and prepared for sowing the spring ero]) in OcioLci or 
November, 'fhe most usual exuraplcs of this yo,uiiou 
an' rnai/e or indigo, followed by wheat or barley. 

24. 4 hese are the (wo cominor#syste, ns cd* rouitiou 
wliieh are applied to tlii' ordinary land of the pru- 
vmec, according as it, is, or is not, well inaniu-ed. 
lint there are also nnineroiis special systems applic- 
able to peculiar eondiliom? of the soil. One of the 
commonest is in the ease of low-lying Hooded lands 
where the water^ clears otf by November. Hero a 
coarse eaily rice is grown iu the rainy season, cut in 


September or October, and the land roughly ploughed 
up as it dries and gram or peas thrown in. 'Phis hmd 
is tlo-fasli, iv., it raises two crops in each year ; hut 
tli(‘y are both poor crops, and it is very ditlorent Irem 
the rich do-fasli land round the*' village site. D, 
IJundeiciiml tJjc rich sticky black soil is hardly lit to 
raise any crojw iu the rains ; it gi’ows wheat or barley 
year after year, and gets either a fallow or (if the raias 
tire light) a rain crop every lifth or sixth year to 
restore it. Some low lands, again, which are too 
damp to grow ordinary millets, but not suHieiently 
Hooded to grow rice, can only bo cropped with rahi 
or spring crops year aftiu* year. Light sandy soils, 
on the other hand, will often hear a moderate rain 
crop, while nothing would grow there in the dry 
W'catlicr ; such soils may bo soivii witli kharif crops 
(such as hajra) fur two or three years together, and 
then left fallow ; sometimes they are so poor that after 
only produelug one I’aiii crop tliey n.'quire to he left 
fallow foi- three or four yi'ars. It has already been 
mentioned (paragraph 5) that where canal-water is 
ahundant, the two-crop system of indigo folloAvcd by 
wlieat or bai ley is frequently practised, even on un- 
maniiri'd land. 

2d. It remains to imuitioii certain special instances 
of rotation adapted to suit jieeuliar localities or crops. 
The principal easi; is that of sugar-cani‘, which being 
])lant('d in hebriniry or IMareli and cut in December 
or January, occupies tlic ground for nearly a year, 
and docs not fit in with the ordinary autumn anil 
spring liarve.sts. 'I’lie highest system of cultivating 
sugar-cane is that which allows the land a year’s fallow 
beforehand ; a wheat or barley erop is taken otf in 
the spring ; then the land is heavily manured and 
constantly ploughed till next Fibruary, Avhen the 
cane is sown ; after it is cut a light crop of maize or 
millet or rice is sown, and iheii wheat or barley, aftiT 
whieJi the year’s fallow as before; iu this way, iu 
three years llu' euliivator gels throe crojis, a sn;!ar- 
caiic, an autumn, and a >pring erop. Hut now that the 
pri'SMiro on the land is more stringent it is not usual 
to allow so long a time of rest. A. common rotation is 
to sow lirst a kliaril* crop (geniindly one of the smaller 
millets, or oil sci ds, or cotton, not llu; heavier jowar 
or hajra), then sugar-cane ; after that, leaving the land 
to rest till Oetobi'i*, a barley or wheat crop, then a 
kharif cro[) follmved by gram or peas ; thus live crops 
are got in Ibui* years. Another met hod of rotation is as 
folloAvs : fii’st year, maize followed by gram ; second 
year, fallow ; third year, sugar-eano ; fourth year, u 
fodder crop (chari) followed by wheat; 5th year, 
cofton. This gives six crops iu five years. It is 
obvious that there may bo many variations in these 
combinations. 

26. In the hill tracts falloAVS arc more common than 
iu the plains. In Debra Dun it is usual to sow (1) 
cotton and arhar; (2) til (an oil seed) or mandwa (a 
niillet) ; (3) wheal or bailey ; the 1‘uurtli year being 
fallow. In Kumaon and (larlnval the same kind of 
rotation is praetisc'd, rice being laid down the first 
yeai' instead of ixd.tou and arhar. In the plains, in 
lialf-nianiirc'd lands, a compromise is .sometimes eHected 
lietAveen the single- crop and the double-crop system ; 
the cultivator raising three crops in tivo years, one iq 
ilie autumn and two iu the spring The liigh cultiva- 
tion of the market-gardening classes leads th endless 
variation. 44iey gemn-ally get three and sometime.^ 
four crops out of the ground in Ji single year. A com- 
mon method is to gi*ow maize in the rains, following 
it at oiiee witli potatoes or carrots, after which in 
flmiuary are sown tobacco or s})inach or a mille.t 
called chena. Ihit it is iinncci'.s.sary to go into ininnlc 
<letail in the case of crofis Avhicli occiq)y .so small a 
{)()i lion of the tota-I cultivated area as tlie.se. 

27. Drought fre<ineiilly interferes Avitli the ordinary 
system of rotation. When the kharif or rain-crop 
cannot 1)0 sown through the non-arrival of the summer 
monsoon, or when, having been sown, it withers 
through the premature failure of the monsoon, a large 
portion of the oi ea prepared for this crop will| if the 
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conditions arc favonrablo, bo placed under rabi or 
wintcii’ crop. In this case it is frequently the custom 
to lay down crops which will ripen early ami j)rodueo 
a largo quantity of food, such as carrots and potatoes, 


rather than tho cereals which mature more slowly. 
And, gonenilly speaking, if, through any caus(*, tho 
kharif area is ex(repti«)iially small, it will ho followed 
hy a proportionately largo rabi ; and vice verstf. 


BENGAL. 


The manuring and rotation of crops, as practised 
in Bengal, does not affect in the sliglitest degree the 
( j nest ion of famine, d'hese matters vary so wdely in 
,hlT(Teiit districts and in ditfTcnt p^artsof (lie (‘onntry ; 
the use of manure is so uncommon — save for the most 
YjihiahJo of the non-food crops, siieli as indigo, sijgar- 
(‘:ine, jute, ttc., — and tho rotation of ero])s so seldom 
|)i jietis(‘d, and wIkui ])ractise<l is based iqioii sneli in- 
definite principles, that no preeise rc'poi t on tin' subject 
can be furnislied. Cow-dung, which in England and 
other (fountrios is given hack to the soil as manure, is, 
iu lUmgfd, used for fmd throughout tho wliole h'ngth 
and breadth of tho land, except in forc'st a,nd jungle 
tracts, on whicli cattle graze, wln^re it is washal. d'he 
only otlier available maiiun'S are — (I.) The products 
ef each household dust-heap, comprising ashes, rice- 


water, vegetable rofuso, tSco. Tlio amount of mamiro 
thus collected han*ly snflioios for om^ or two fhdds 
near the Iioniestead on wliieh sonui vahiahle ganleii 
or non-food crop is grown. (2.) For sngju-eane and 
other vahiahle and garihai (TO]is oil-cake is us(‘d. Tho 
use of bones and other animal inaiinres is prevented 
by ea^^to projmlieo. As far as tin* great staple, riee- 
erop of the jjrovince is eoneerned, all that seems 
ne(*es.'ary to secure a lmmp(*r-cro]i is timely and ahiin- 
<lant lain. The use of Enroj)ea.n artilieial mannri's is 
of eourst^ heyoml the means of lln^ i>eople, t'ven if 
1h(‘ir caste pnjndices would allow it. A large ))oriion 
ot tli(‘ Deltaic tra<'t is well manured hy the silt d(‘posit 
ol tlie annual Hoods of the Canges and otlier largo 
rivers. 


CENTBAL PROVINCES. 


Generally speaking all land used for the cnltlvation 
of sugar-cane, opium, vegedahh’s, and garden lands is 
irrigjit(‘d and also manured. In Juhhulpm-e, and intln^ 
west of Bilaspnr, some areas of snga.r-eane are not 
irrigiib'd, hut an^ manured. To this is to be aikh'd 
lli(‘ [latches elos(‘ to the lioiises and village site, in 
which niaiz(', gourds, and the like are raised, also 
some rice, jowar, and wlieat lands close to the villages. 
As nearly as .1 can (‘stimat(‘ tJ per eiml. ol' lln^ total 
aica of cnllivalion is iirobahly manured in each year, 
and most of this is constantly manured. I cannot say 
Avhat is lh(^ av(;rage weight of manure allowed. 

Mr. Elliott in liis I loshangabad Ib'port has not 
given details, and I cannot find mention of quantities 
ill other settlement riiports. 

ffoshangabtuL — Tlio rabi and kliarif lands are 
separatial liy a broadly delined inai k, so that tho simjilo 
syst(*m of alternating (In^ two s(‘ts o(* crops wliieJi is 
(MiiTent in Upper India is iiiqiossible here, 'The kharif 
crops are always sown on a system of rotation, hut 
not th(^ rabi. Year aftiT year, for HO or 10 yi'ars, the 
same Held will 1)0 sown with wlieat, and probably this 
is the only soil in the world which could bear such a 
strain on it, without manure, rotation or falloAv. Wlieii 
th(! land begins to bo <!xhansted gram will he sown on 
it, and ihci\ whciat again for a year or hvo, and tluai it 
will bo let to li(‘ fallow. Formerly when tlu* nneid- 
tivjited land was largiT in extent, Iho [iraeticc of 
throwing a ficdd into falloAv and breaking up another 
in its stead was more coiiimon than it is now, Imt tins 
inactice is still ])iirsned Avitli second class soils. 

NarsinghjfUr , — It lias been rianarkc'd that the iin- 
hioken succession of wlieat erojis, reinnied by tlie 
land is often surprising ; but sometimes the soil 
allows signs of complete exhaustion. In these eases 
gram or some other of its tribe is usually siil).stitntc*d 
h>r wheat for two or three years. Cultivators arc 
afraid to leave their lands fallow even for a single 
year, for the vacant land is immediately occupied liy 
lank khans gi*as8, whieli no exertions can eradicate 
till it has run its appointed time, this is in tho ]>ost 
•^oils 10 or 12 years, in pooler lands proportionately 
less. At tho expiry of this time of forced rest the land 

ri'stored to tho cultivator, refreshed and rc-invigor- 
ehid ; blit so much is the long fallow feared, tliat 
Eiullords will take up, oven at a loss, Imuls nnox- 
pecU^dly thrown out of eultivation hy their teiiaiils. 

Chhiiidwara and BetuL — The poor hiirdeo soil is 
generally sown with the oil plant ternuHl jugni, 
which will grow almost anywhere, and is said to 


improve the soil for any crop that may follow ; henco 
it is oftim sown in (‘xhniisted soil hy way of ndrieving 
its qmdity. In tin* hilly parts of tln^ disti’iet of eoui’so 
lh(^ kharif is the staple crop, Imt there are few villages 
in whieli Ili(‘r(‘. is not, some land capable of raising 
<‘lther wlieat or gram. 'Fln^ method of cultivation is 
tin* sann* as elst‘wh(*re, but from tlu^ fact of the cidti- 
vators being ehielly ( lends, and ])Ossess(*d of but little 
<‘a])i(al and few bnlloeks, the land is m)t generally so 
will pr<‘pared as it should be. Jt has, ln)w<‘ver, this 
adNantag(*, that from lln^ habit the Gonds have of 
fn'qiiently migrating, villages hecoino deserted and 
the lands obtain the hcMndit of a fallow. 

Siroiicli((. — 111 the Sironcha. suh-division of Chanda 
joar and immg are grown tegcdluT in the same Held 
invariably. In this district (lie rotation crops are 
win'at and gram; til is generally sown in lands newly 
reelaimcd from (lie jungle, hnt avIk'H not so mntig is 
its rotation crop. Indian-corn is followed by joar 
or gard(‘n produce ; sugar-cam* Avhen* it is grown is 
followt'd ill al(<*rna1(^ years by rice. Both <lry crop 
and irrigated lands when manured are sc'ldom allowctl 
to Ii(! fallow if tin* cultivator (am avoid it. When not 
nianur(‘<l, all lands an* allowed to lie fallow once in 
ibnr or live years. 

Jfihhulporc — As rrgaials fields not einbanked, it has 
been said that tln^ jicoph* neither irrigtde and inannro 
th(*ir lands, nor ol)S('rv(‘ the common rules of agricul- 
ture ill i’cspe(‘t to (he rotation of crop*-', hnt it is a 
mistake to siippos(* it is so. ( )r course irrigation is very 
litth* attended to, alllioiigli there are manv^ parts of 
the district wlnni! it would jirovc* of (hi* giiaitcst 
advantage, and where* wab'r is (‘asily procurahle, as 
tin* sandy soils of l>ilh(‘ri and KooinlHieo; hut thi'ro 
ai'c otlier parts again Avlierc the soil erneks for several 
feet b(‘low (he surface in whiiHi ii rigation would not 
be fi'asilile, and if found to be fi'asible (lie ex[)<ms(i of 
siqiplying it would so materially diminish jiroilts that 
tlie old [>hin (»f d(*j)ending on tin* fall of rain would he 
prefi*rabh*. As ri'gards manure the lauds lying close 
to (lie huts or ‘‘ </w;y// 7/ ” H(‘lds called ^‘/diarre^^ is 
plentiful, as avoixI fuel is moi'e generally used than cow- 
(Inng cakes, and such lands always produce rich erojis 
without r(*(piiring a, fallow. In tin* Bijeragogarli sul)- 
divisioii irrigation is more (‘xli'nsively resorted to in 
(he eultivation of ])otatoi*s, tol)ricco, iHiilies, ginger, 
<ftc., and in other parts (jf the distrust iu the [uodne- 
tioii of sugar and v(*getal>lcs. In tlie former, manure 
Irom the villag(3 sites is conveyed to more distant 
fields by a drain cut towards the side tho land slopes 
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called a and hero it is the custom to rotate 

the crops l)y sowin" wheat and ‘ri-jim in one year, and 
then jonr or lili In flu^ next, and so on; in other 
parts of tJie district by the substitution of some kharil* 
croj) or by alsct* iiistejul of wlient, "ram, or nm.s.sur. 

same land is "rowii with rice year 
after yenr wilhoiil intormission or deterioration, and 
Jifler the rice lias l)(‘en reajied tlu* moist "round is 
ofl(‘n planted with nuin", urd, or lakhari in tlio. sandy 
soils, and with wheat, pulses, and linseirl in the black 
soils, but this is only jiossihle 1>eeause the rice Helds 
are yearly well manured. In sona* few [daces, where 
the tanks ar(^ lai‘"o but su"ar-can(‘ not eultivated, a 
si'cund or hot weather eroj) of rice, called (fitnsal is 
raised on the land from which the kliarif rice has 
been cut. Su"ar-caii(? is also "lown on land just 
cropped with rice ; but k;da. sala, which is the kind of 
eaiie usually cultivated, eaunol lu* "rown for more 
than one year on the same land. Kutuhei' sala, how- 
ever, may be laiscsl in the sann^ field for three years 
runniii". Save in soils irri"atc<l, naturally or arti- 
ficially, joar, wheat, cotton, jmlses, and oil seeds 
are m-ver "rown two yi'ars continiiouslY in the, same 
lield, but are alternali'd with one another No rule 
exists as to the order of the. rotation, but it is found 
that jowari improves by followiti" cotton, and sulfers 


by following linseed. Hemp, especially the san kind, 
exhausts tlu', soil greatly, and whereviu* possible a 
liehl which hn.s borne it for one year is allowed to 
remain fallow for the second, ran cultivation is still 
more impov(‘rishing, and after each crop the land 
worked is invariably givmi a rest of at least IH months. 

Jiildspiir . — Year after year l ice is produced in the 
same fields without any (diange of ero[) or evem an 
oeeasional fallow^ and yet the yield is apjiartmtly un- 
inniK'iiei'd. When* wlieat is sown it wdll be followed 
l)y gram or massiir one year, and then jaudiaps by 
kodo, and wliere this is not done after four or five 
y(‘ars the laml is left fallow to recover itself. 
Again, eotlnii is often sneeeeded hy tili or some other 
oil seeds, so that all tliroiigh a regular rotation is 
adh(‘red to, experience having taught the people that 
their soil is not rich enough, as in soiiu; of tlu^ Ner- 
biulda dislriels, to yield steadily without a <*hange of 
crop or a fallow, inaiiun' not being available as it is 
absorbed hy the rice and siigar-eanc fii'lds. 

l\aipin\ — dh(‘ rot Ml ion of cro])s is, as might be 
supposed, ntleviy unknown ; but as in Na"[)iir and 
Wardha, it is liidd that tbe iM’opi-r cro]) to sow in 
lu'wly broken up black soil is linseed. In Haijuir Ihi, 
is generally followi'd by kodo, after which wheat oi 
some mure valiiahU* cro[) is sown. 


riKb*AK. 


'fhct necessity of manuring is, I lliiiik, becoming 
more gi'iu'rally recognised ; hut so much manure is 
used as luel in Berar that little of it is left for field 
purposes. Gardmi land is manured annually, dry eiop 
land hut seldom, indeed, in very many eas<‘s, not at all. 

Until lire wood can be mon* <‘asily obtained, ami is 
more generally usi'd, flie manuring of dry crop land 
will 1)(‘ neglect(‘d. An attempt was madis in the 
vi(;inilv of (he JMochd Farm in the A kola District to 
get tlie ])eopli‘ to use boiu's and poiidreltc* •’ as 
manure, hut the idea was not tak(‘n up. 

(■olomd Ulphiiislone in his Settleinent Keport on th(5 
Mehkar District, dated ISGH, notices the following 
custom, wdiieh he ohsei'veil in that part of llu^ pro- 
vince : — 

“ d'liat some of (he intelligent cult ivators are alive 
to the advantages of assisting the soil is evident from 
their sowing occasionally in land which is becoming 
impoverished, a ei'op of ‘fag * or flax, wliich is .allowed 
to reach a Iieight of 2 or G feet, and is then ploughed 
into the land to form manure. But those 1 noticed 
doing so ailopted the, plan only iii thcMr sugar-eaiie 
plantations. 'I'hey considered it too troublesome and 
expensive to be, ajiplied to dry crop laud.” 

The same otficer in his Settlement l{e[)ort on (lie 
Busad 'faluka recorded (he following observations: — - 
“ 'file system of agib ulture |)nrsue<l by (he natives 
is of tbe same jaimitive iialniaj as that praelisi-d in 
oth(M’ jiaids of Bern r, but I ba\(* noliccal lien^ tin* very 
general use of (bat nsefnl manure, (lie a>be.s of jowari 
stubble, and of cotton stalks, which 1 have not found 
•so generally in use else, where.” 

Information is not obtainable regarding the i|uanlity 
of manure generally a]»])lie(i ]»er acre. I quote here 
iMajur S/c/epanski’s reply in regard 'o the Wun 
District. It cannot ho eonsidcT-ed applicable to the 
whole province : — 


‘‘ Both rabi and kliarif croj)s require inanuro evt‘iy 
alternate year. Ii’rigated land alone, is • manured 
annually ; one aer(‘ rei^uirc's 10 cart loads, tu* 7,1?()0 lbs. 
of mnnun*.” 

Atnraoti Disirivt^ Lieut. -CoL JAv/r/c.v, — Unltlvalioii 
commeiKH'S with s«>wing cotton, jowari, or gram, and 
these crops follow in succession. Kliarif land is sown 
with eillier cotton nr jowari for two } ears, and thcai 
wheat follows. 

EUie 'hpur District^ Major Mitehenzic. — “ Kliarif 
crops, cotton and jowari alternately. H,abi crops, 
wheat ami gram or ulsee, 

nidi District^ Major Szezej}aus/u, — The custoia 
in this district is that when mnv land is broken up it is 
sown with til (giiig(dly) the iirst year, cotton tlii‘ 
s(a*oiid year, and jowari the (biril year. Lf tin*, land 
is ol‘ supi'iiur quality, ulsee or some other labi cn^p 
is sown in tlni fourth year. Otherwise cotton and 
jowari are sown alleruatcdy. Sometimes jowari with 
lur in one year, and cotton with ambad(*e (hemp) in 
the next. 

In land of sujierioi* (pialily jowari, cotton, and rahi 
(wlieat, al.see, or gram) arc sown altiTnatcly. In 
heavy stony soils til (gingelly) and jowari are sown 
alha nately. 'I'lie land is not allowed to nmiaiii fallow. 

'Fhe systmii of rotation prevails everywhere in 
respect to <lry crop lands. 'Flic details of it vary in 
dilfcrent districts as shown above, but, geiier. ally speak- 
ing, it is ill light soil — one cotton, two jowari, tlircc 
tur or some other autiimii croji. And in good black 
«oil suiti'd for cold wcatlicr crops, one wheat, Iwn 
gram or alsee, and an occasional croj) of jowari in’ 
cotton. 

It is to this systiun of rotation that the good pn’- 
servation ol‘ land in Ih’rar is Ifn a great measure 
attribiitahlc. 

* Prepared in tlic jail,'<. 


MOM BAY. 


'I III' collectors fiirnisli the following reports: — 
Ao/>o. -- Statistics not available. Tin* ordinary 
quantity of inamiro put down belicM'd to he <S.'. to 
q tons p(‘r acre. wSugar-eane ri'qnires 20 Ions to llie 
acre. 'I liere is no rignlar system of rotation of crops, 
Jlroaelt. — Uidton is grown on the sumo laml only 
once in Ihna^ yiairs. «JowarI requires either a year’s 
fallow or pulse in rotation. 


Surat . — Only ri<’e nnd garden erojis are k gularly 
inanuriHl. If any is left it is jnit on the jowaiJ. 
cotton, or Avheat land. Wheal is usually maniind 
5 cart-loads (2.1 tons) to tlu* hi "ha, rice pds 25 loads 
to (lie bigha, jowari, and cotton from 10 to 15 loads. 
Jowari and cotton are often sown in rotation, noo 
year after yi’ar in tlu* same fields. 

Vahhtt . — Little or nothing is done in the way 
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iiminirint^. Hict; piitclios uro iiuinurod })y buniiiiw on 
tliLMii (lead leaves and grass IjcFore sowing. TIkj land 
is cultivated for three years, and kd’t fallow for three 
in turn. 

KlKintlvsk. — No portioFj of the hind is eonslantly 
inariuied. 'FwimiIv oart-loads per acre is tin* usual 
rate for ordinary dry ero)»s, and as niucli as oO cart- 
loads for sugar-cane. Thine is a fairly uniform 
rotation of (1) cotton, (2) jowniri or hajra, (3) rabi. 

Naaslch. — Only land devored to sugar-cane and 
vcgetahlcs is manured as a rule. Tin* ryot geju'rally 
puts on all the manure lie can get. Sugar-cane is 
grown once in four years. No other sti ict rotation 
observed. 

Ahmcdmigar, — ^Manure is nowheri‘ largely innployed. 
When the rainfall is scanty manure is said to cause 
the crops to witlier. There is no rotation exci'pt the 
interchange of wheat and gram. Manure is used only 
for gardini crops and sugar-eani*. 

Poona . — Irrigated crops geinn-ally, espeeially sugar- 
cane, veg(‘ta,l)les, Ac. are manured yearly. Sngar-eano 
reipiires 100 cart-loads jxu* acre and potato crops 
2o loads. There is no fallow in riee or garden lands. 
In diy crop lands, wdiere wheat and nngli an^ culti- 
vated, three years fallow afti'r ihrei* years eultivalioii. 
No lotaiion is ])raetiscd as a rule. 

Sholajwr . — Matiiire is little used for dry ero])s. 
There is no rotation, hut if possible a kliarif and rabi 
crop is nlternafiMl. 

Kahulgi. — All irrigated land, e\C(‘[)t riee land, is 
yeai'ly manured. Dry crop land sown with Kharit is 
also mauiii’ed, red soil yearly, and the rest once in 
three years if possible. Trobahly oue-elghtb of the 
kharif land is manured yearly, 'riu* w'eighl. of inunun* 
varies with tin? <[uality of the laud, from 000 maiinds 
per a(!re on poor lands in tin* north to 200 or 300 
inaunds on richer land in the south, 'riuri' is no 
regnlai’ rotation of ero[)S, except that land sowui with 
cotton one year is soivn with jow^ari, wheat, or gram 
the next. 

Canard, — As much manure is put on as can he got. 
For an acre 40 liead-loa<ls of S4 lbs. of cowdung, 
h‘aves, Ac. is considered propiu’. Tliere is no cus- 
tomary rotation of grain crops. Sugar-cane is only 
sown oiiei; in threi' years. 

—Garden and vegetable crops ari' manured. 
Iliee and nagli ai’e manured wu'th ashes in tiie nur- 
series befon* transplantation. liicc; is grown year 
after yi'ar on llie same land without fallow'. Nagli 
rcipiiriis oiu^ year’s fallow'. 

Sufara . — 'Fhc best garden land producing sugar- 
cane, turmeric, hetel leaves, vegetables, and fruits is 
constantly inaiiure(l. d'lii' wiMght of manuri' per acre 
is 4,000 Ihs. For oidinary garden land 1,()0() Ihs. 
suflii'C. Dry cro]) lands aie generally manured ev<*ry 
fourth year with 1,000 lbs. of iiiaiiure. When both 




kharif and rabi crops are grown tliey are grown in 
rotation; when kharif only there is no fixed })rineiple. 
In kumri eultivation the ground is allowed to lie 
fallow' six, seven, and eviMi 12 years. ^ 

Patnagari . — All the rice liinds and ahonl half the 
warkas lands are heavily maiinred every year, hut the 
weight of manure eanimt he stated. It may he said 
that, harik excepted, all th(‘ (‘rops reipiire maiiine, 
and will not mature without it. 'I’lie manure eon.-'i>ls, 
on rice hinds and on warkas, so far as the manure will 
go, (1) of dried cowdung eiiimitled over lhi‘ surhu'C, 
(2) of:i layiu* of grass, leaves, and houghs of brnsh- 
w'ood (called rab), wliieli is burnt at the end of the 
hot season, and then ploughed in all lauds rxeept the 
wa>r>t hill or wairkas land. 

Mr. Jioherfson^ Connnhsioncr^ (Ynira/ Dirl.sion , — 
As a rule, no land far from tlie village iiiaimreih 
Only irrigafiMl lands are maiinieil. 'I'lie rmlher a 
ti<‘ld is iVom the village the less idiaina* ul its t'wv 
receiving any manure, d'here is no lixed <[uaiiiity 
pi'i* aerix A cultivator eolleets all tin* ashes, i-eliise, 
and ilung he can, and his land just gets what he has 
cx)ll(‘cted. It is onlv tin? well-to-do euliivator who 
purchases any mamire. 44i<‘re is so little linwood 
available that all the cowduug is niadi* up Into cakes 
ami used as fuel. TJie system of fallow iloes not 
exist. 

Colonel n\ C. AntUrnon . — I eaumU say what 
proportion of the enllivali^d soil is manured yearly, 
this vai‘i(‘s in ililVenoit localities at'eordiiig to the 
nature of Ihi^ soil. As a gimiaal rule, in the eenlro 
and south of the llomhay I’n'sidmiey ad ii i igaled land 
is manured, and if after manm iiig tlu* ii’rigate.d land 
any manure is still jivailahle it is appliial to the. dry 
crop land, ifommouly to re<l giaivelly and sandy soils, 
and less often to black collon soil. T'he use of manure 
is oidy limited by jhi‘ supply. 4'he (piantity of 
manure varies with the nature of Ihi; crop. As much 
as 40 Iwo-hulloek cart-loads is commonly applied for 
sugar-cam* and 10 cart-loads tor riei* to tin* iieri'. 
Dry crop land would never gd more than 10 cart- 
loads. A carl, may no.-'sihly cari'y 4 or o cwt. at 
most, as manure, is loose ami liulky in proportion to 
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W'eighl. 

A rotation of ero[)s is generally adopted. Sugar- 
cane is grown on the same land onoi* in three or four 
years, ami riee in tin* oth»*r years in riee dislriels, 
followed as a second crop by wh(*al, gram, or some 
kind of pijl.-(‘. In tin* South Maralla f’ounirv cotton 
is grown oiM* year in threi*, and jowari and wheat, in 
the other years, with oil seeds inteinuxial in rows. 
It is not ihe cii.*^toin to leavti land fallow (‘xeept in 
the very moist eoiinliy near the (Jhats, when* tallow^s 
of one or (‘V(‘n lip to two years in three are allowed, 
nidcss manure is available. 


Cruzcral . — riie white soils arc, to the extent to 
wliich manure is proiainible, pretty constantly inannred. 
Tlui lands irrigat(‘d from wadis, growing sugar, tobacco, 
and ollim* valuaide cr()])s, get yearly as much as 
30 loads or Id Ions, the aen*. 'Ida? dry-crop lands, 
(*sp('eially thost* at a distanci* trom tin* village, get 
only w'hat manure can be spared. Ferhafis a good 
cultivator will give smdi a field growing bajra, tool’, 
^kc., 10 loads a. yi^ar ])er acre, or 20 loads every second 
or third year. 

'Idle black soils an) supposed to mu*d manuring less 
than tlie white., (ienerally, the fields neai- the village 
.are constantly and freely niaunrcd ; thos(* at a distanci* 
get litth*, hut are often (though not now so generally 
a.s formerly) fallowed in lieu of manuring. 

As regards rotation ol crops and tallows, the systiun 
varies so much in different localities that it is not 
easy to give an account of it within reasonaldc limits. 
Speaking generally, the ])eople do not think it well to 
grow the 'same <;rop two years running; though I 
know places (especially in the dee]) black soils of 

Q 3387. 


Surat) where jowar has )»een grown year after yi'Jii* Mr. P 
with lillle. manure or fallow' I’oj-, (lie pi-ople say, 
generations. In the whin* soils llie e!(>l»s are mostly 
kharif or early hajiu (Ihe ordinary food grain), 

])nl.ses, toor, mung, and tin* like, ami oils, 1 1111, satllower, 

Ac.; and tlie common rotation is hajra, pulse, and 
anotlier crop in lhr<‘e yi'a!.-^. In tin' black soils the 
crops are more commonly *' rabi ” — wheat, jow'ar, and 
cotton (w'hieh is consi<lered *• khaiif” because sown 
early, though it is Imrvisted late); and the usual 
rotation is of two years— col ton and W'heal or j«»\var ; 
or ol* three year.y jowai’, collon, ami wdn^at. Jn 
irrigated himfs sugar is generally grown onei* in 
three years ; with wheat or hurley, pe])})er or vegetables, 
ill the intervening two years. Tobacco, wliere 
manure is abundant, is often grown continuously for 
two or three years; .ami then a dry crop. 

In Droach the rotation uf iiillows used to he very 
regular, and the villages were divided into ‘‘khaaiim” 
or”“ bhadool,” according as the fallow' was given once 
in five or once in four years. Dut 1 believe that of 
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I. late years, since land and its j^roduce has become so 
miudi more valuable, a req-u iar system of tallowing Inis 
been almost ontiivly discontinwid. A field is only 
fallowed occasion ally, when it sliows signs of great 
cxliaustion arwT I he owner cannot inannni it. 

Khandi'sh is a very large* provinct^, and there arc 
grt*at dill’crcnccs ill llie sysUnii of cultivation in various 
parls of it. In the black soils, cotton, wheat, and 
jowar an* I he ehi(‘r staples, and the rotation is of two 
or three years accordingly. On (he uplands the crops 
an* mostly kliarif, and the bajri, tilj*, &c. are grown 
in no ]»ai-ticnlar rotation, bajri being mostly grown 
every other y(‘ar. iManuro is hy no means ])lentiful 
in Khandesli. llsually, the fa'lds watered from wells, 
and those near the villag(*s are well rnauurod : while 
tlic outlying dry-crop lands get little, inainn’e, and 
only an oeejisioual fiillow. 

In tin* black soils of Nasik, wheat and jowar are 
the chief staples, and an* commonly grown alternately. 

In the lands irrigated from i‘iv(‘is in the westi'rn 
])arts of Khandesli and Nasik there is a very ri'gular 
system of rotation, usually either ol‘ three years — rice, 
sugar, wlieut ; or of four — l iee, sugar, wheat, and a 
dry croj). d'he land is very heavily inannrcsl, Avitli 
30 or 40 loads to the acre, in the year in which tlio 
sugar is plantiMl. In villages having river-irrigate<I 


Lamls almost all manure is given to tlmt land, and the 
dry-crop lands get little manure, and are carelessly 
cultivated. 

'fhe system of cidtivation in the Konkan is quite 
a dilFeiimt oin*. The lowlands grow rice almost 
exclusively, with occasionally a secoml crop of soiuc^ 
])ulse ; tlie u])laiids, the common food grains — nagli, 
Jiarik, itc. There is no sysUan of rotation. The 
same land iilways grows rice or whatever the crop is, 
and tin* rice lands are never fallowed. lint the 
uplands are generally fallowed occasiomilly ; and 
with some of tlic^ worst hill-lands a fallow of three or 
four years follows one or two years cropping. All 
thes(* crops arr* transplanted, and are mannrijd on the 
system known as rab. 4'lic; spot selected for sowing 
— generally about oiic-oightli of the area ol tlie fiidd 
— is, about Marcli, plastereil over thickly with the 
dung of animals, tiu‘ri cov ered with leaves and rubbish 
and twigs or branehes above, and a layer of fimdy- 
seroeiied earth above all. 'flic whole is tlieii sot lire 
to, ami allowed to smouhler away, l(‘aving a thick 
ash, which is lightly ploughed in at the beginning 
of the rains, and the .sec'd sown. Next year another 
spot is seleeted lor sowing ; and thus all the land gets 
tliorouglily manured once in tS or 10 years. 


fSlNDIT. 


Land devoted to such ci’ops as sugar-cane, tobacco, 
hemp, vegi'tahhvs, <fec. is manured y(‘arly and licavily, 
about 20 to 23 tons to the acre. In Ihe case of vvlieat 
manuring is usually confineil to a toimlressing. 
Land cultivated witli the cfumnon cereals, joari, &c., 
and in the vicinity of villages or hamlets, is generally 
nniTinred, hut not heavily, perhaps about 10 tons to Ihe 
acre, proportion ol manured to unmaiiurcil land 

is exceedingly small, i hesitate to estimate wliai it 
may he. 


In kharif land,s fallows are ordinarily given iu the 
])roj)ortion of two years lo one of cultivation ; but 
when laml is of poor quality three and even four years 
fallows are thought mau'ssary. A rotation of crops is 
customary in lands of ihe class described in the 
begiriiiirig of the ])r(‘(!cdiiig paragraph. In other 
lands tli(U*e is sometimes a rotation of rice and Joari, of 
joari ami wheal, t'ce. 


MADRAS. 


Tlie very great diversity of pract ice in ihe difl<*rcnt 
districts, and tin* niicerlaiiity as to the value of the 
iuformatinii supplied in many eases, rciidei'S it dilhcult 
to answer this (|m*slion ('ategoiically. Two slalo- 
nients have been coni]»lh-(l — oiu*. in tin; appendix, 
from the rejilies recf'ived in IS()3 to |.>roceodiiigs of 
the liojir<l eallliig for reports on tin* system of agricul- 
ture prevailing lliroughout tlie l.hesi<leneY, the other, 
which is given as an :iiine\ure, is an attempt to 
tabulate tin* iiilormution now received with sjiceial 
refi‘reiiee to tin* (piestion under reply. As usual the. 
colh'ctors’ n*j)li(\s an; given in full in the appendix, 
and a fi*w quotations will he mmh; here. Writing of 
Cliinglcpnt, iMr. ITice says: “Nearly tin* whole of 
“ the ar(;a of eullivahle ground is manured every 
“ year. 'The cxc(*ption is ]>riucipally in the case of 
“ virgin soil and that whicli has lain fiillow, ainl then 
“ it is only dry laud which is thus treated. Wet land 
is invariably manui’cd ; under tla; Red Hills Tank, 
“ Avhere maiiure is hronglit from Madras and when*. 
“ there is mere farming than elsewhere, the propta*- 
“ tion, as I ascertained when there some time ago. is 
“ about ouc ton of strong manure per acre and ball to 
" lliroe-fourths of a ton of leaves and weods. Tive 
“ inaunre is ploughed iu and the green stuff put on 
“ afterwards and irodd(*n in. Where the manure is 
“ inferior, about 1^ to 2 Ions per acre apjiem’s to 
“ be the allowiiiiee accompanied by the same quantity 
“ of h'Hves as mentioned above. In dry lamls the 
“ quantity of manure is kss than on wet, and from 
“ what I can make out is not much more tlmn half a 
» ton per acre. ♦ ^ * # # # # # 


“ Anotlier mode of manuring, which is very innch iu 
“ vogue for vdfji and other dry crops, is to ])ut a 
“ dock of sheep or goats oii it for live or six niglit.s 
“ and then manure liglitly.” 

Tin* Hoard attach gr(*at importance to this reply as 
tlie result of impiirics p(‘rsonally made liy an oilicer 
who has no tli(*ory to siqijiort, and yet does not ac(;ept 
without scrutiny any assertion which a ryot may 
choo.s(* lo make on a sul)j(‘(;t with regard to which it 
is hy no nusxiis easy to extract definite information.. 
Chinglepiit is a poor district, hut its vicinity to tlie 
town of Ma^lras atfords exceptional facilities for the 
])nr(;liase of manure and a ready niarki;t for produce. 
Turning to Tanjore, a rich district, the Hoard find it 
stat(*d by Mr. Webster ; “Very nearly the whole of 
“ the cnitivaled area of this district is manured year 
“ by year or once in two or tliw. years. Two 
and a half tons per acre is the quantity used 
“ on lands inanur(‘d annually, and about double that 
“ amount foiTands manured every two or three yc;irs.” 
It is to ho noted, however, that tlie alleged univer- 
sality of the practice of manuring is not borne out by 
the report submitted in 1865. 

From Hell ary Mr. Gordon reports; ‘‘About one- 
sixth of the cultivated area is annually manured, *.e., 
well cultivation and gardhn land invariably, otlii*r wet 
cultivation almost invariably, and the dry lands close 
to the villages. 

“ For well cultivation cow-dung refuse and loaves 
are used at the rate of up to 225 ewis. per acre for 
each crop. 

For wet cultivation other than that under wells 
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about 45 cwts. of loaves and rubbish for each crop is 
the. average. The best manure, however, is sheep 
droppings procured hy folding slieop or lour or live 
da3^s or more on the land. The weight ol‘ manure 
|H>r JK're is diiiicnlt to estinuile. Oik' Ihousand 
sheep folded I'm* three nights on one aen^ would 
manure it amply.” 

The Sub-Collector of Madura, Mr. Martin, writes: 
“ Wet crops nw, innnui ed annually over almost the 
whole cultivable area at tln^ rate of 3 to .5 tons p(*r 
acre. The per-ccntjige of dry land uianur(‘d has not 
been satisfaetorily nseertaincd, and th(i iiuinui'ing con- 
sists in the majority of eas(\s in nothing hnt tlio 
t(‘thering of the village herd for a very shoi t time on 
the lanci. The constantly-manured lands are prin- 
cipally those so manured, and tin; weight allowed is 
about half a ton an iicn3.” 

'Fhe extent to which manuring is carried on in the 
Coimbatore District is fidly discussed in paragraphs 
J.)l to 167 of the Annual Report of the Su|)erinten- 
demfc of Covernment Farms for the y(‘ar 187d-76, and 
the conclusion Mr. Roljerlsoii comes to is that 7e per 
(•(.'lit. at the l(‘ast of the occupied land is never infUi- 
()nc(Ml by manure, and that part of the remainder* is 
maiinred in an unsatisfactory way. 

Regarding the Salem District, Mr. Rnekh^ wrote in 
I860, ill Huhiiiiding the preliminary settlement report: 
‘‘ Manuring is a serious expense in Salem, and tli(^ 
usual method of ap[)lying it is to tread in heaves on 
wet laud and to pen out sheep on dry. 'riic lields 
are manunid to the full extent of tlie ryot’s means. 1 
have, lately pass(?(l through villages where the. irri- 
gated lands were being i)ropared for planting, and 
have noticed the. immense qiiantities ot‘ vegc.‘tablo 
manure applied. One hundred and twenty bundles 
of wild indigo or other leaves is about the average 
per acre, and this (juantity is annually trodden into 
all li(dds thoiiglit worth manuring ^ ^ 

» -* fij.y lands an; niainired by sheep 

wh(;rev(.;r iiractie.al d(;.” 

It will be observtal that in this last extract there 
an; three (pialilieations. 'I’he manuring is limited by 
tlie ryot’s nmans, and by liis opinion as to a iield’s 
being worth manuring, a,nd dry land is only inannre^l 
by sheep wherever pract ieabh;. 'fhe Hoard consider 
that thes(; (jiialitiea, lions are gu'iicrally applicable and 
must be fully allowed for when eonsiderijig such of 
the rcpli(‘s in the appendix as testify to a more libcn-al 
use of iiiaiiure than is reported in the extracts above 
given. 

Speaking of the pr(;sideney geiKU’ally, the Hoard 
would say that tin; common practice seems to be to 
manure seed beds and garden or well er()f)S liberally, 
to give such paddy hinds as are not amply manured 
by river silt from 1 to 3 tons of cattle or sheep- 
(Inng, village aslnvs, and h.'aves, the. leavt's prepondi r- 
ating ill most districts, and to pen sheep on iinirrigated 
land to the utmost extent eompatible with the 
number of sheep available for the purpose. Attention 
not having hitherto been specially directed to the 
point, the Board e.annot rely on tht» (|iiin<]nonni;d 
returns of the number of sheep and goats in tin; 
different districts, and they are therefoie of opinion 
that any calculation of the extent of dry land manuring 
has(;d on these; returns would only bo misleading, 
'fhen; si^eins, however, to be reason to belic've that 
much of the unirrigatedlandof the]>resideii(;y receives 
little, or no manure, and in many districts there is 
still sucli ail abundance of waste land available that 
the lyots find it more profitable to reiirupiish exhausted 
land and take up either virgin soil or fields which 
have rcc(;iv(;d several years of rest. Besides th(;se 
relin([uishments of inferior land, which has Jio mark(:^t 
valu(3, about 2, OCX), 000 a<;res of the unirrigated land 
Indd on putta is aniinallv left nncnltivatcd, thongli the 
assessment continues to be paid thereon. 

The above general staUaueiit of what may be e(.)n- 
sidered to be common to districts in which much 
iliversity of practice prevails must not lx; siqiposed to 
represent the maximum extent to which manuring is 
carried on under the most favourable circumstances. 


Facilities for manuring vary in diffeivnl districts and 
in (litferent [)arts of the same district, and one rvot has 
more energy or mon^ knowledge than aiiolhcr. 'The 
mauuiv directly applied to irrigated [and is supple- 
mented by the sill tlepusited hy the water ns(.'d in 
irrig.'ition. Indigo val refuse i.s used wheie the manu- 
lae.tuic ol indigo is eairicil on ; sweepings and rubbish 
Ibrm a larger projjortioii of tlie manure used in the 
neighbonrhood of towns than th(;y do els(.'where ; and 
veg(!tahle manure gemTtdly is miurh niore abiindjititly 
used on the West (’oast than in tlie more arid central 
districts. Silt from tank and ri\fr beds is a favourite 
manure in some localities, and the use of oil-eake 
refuse is tolerably widespread. The ryots of C’anara 
tliorouglily apjireeiate tin; value, of the urine as well 
as the dung of tludr somewhat setinty sto(.*k of cattle, 
and even the use of night-soil and green-inaiiuring 
would seem to lx; not Jiltogether unknown. 

On tin; other hand, there can he no donht that, 
besides the limitation of niaiibring by tlie ryot’s want 
of means, there :ire many ca^es in which the most is 
not made of valiiahlo manures close at hand, 'flu; 
lamenlahle waste oi‘ eatlle dung as find is probably 
owing to pressing linancial considerations coupled 
with a conservative clinging to llie large consunipti»»n 
ol Inel for donu'slit; imrjioses wliieh obtained wbeii 
jungle was more abiiiulant and lli-e-wood clieajx'r, but 
ignorance, prejudiei*, and aj>atliy tire apparent bolb in 
tin; g(‘neral failure to makt; ns(.; of cattle iifim;, human 
excreta, t^e., which are ready to hand, and in tlu; 
jibsencc of any widespread attempt to introdnee new 
manures or increase the, (pianlily now available. 

It seems to be generally recognised that a special 
exhaustive crop like, sugar-faint; cannot be grown eoii- 
tinuously on the. same land, hut it may ho said gene- 
rally that there is no rotation of erops praetieeil in tlie 
sense, of alt('rna ling exlianstivi; jind restorative erojis. 
In tlu; (bxlavari DisI riot, however, it is not an uncom- 
mon practice to grow hemp on irrigated hind to lx; ft.xl 
olV hy cattle. Dilferent kinds of cereal.^ often take tlie 
place of each otlier, and a pulse fre([U(‘nt,ly follows a 
cereal, hut it is more the convenience, of tin; cultivator 
than the capabilities of tlu; soil that seems to be con- 
sidered. 

'riie. only syslein of fallows which ]irevails is the 
practi(;e jdhuled to above of relijiipiisliing land or 
leaving it waste for a term. 


A DKSOKri’TtoN of tlie Aintici i.tural ru.\cTF(;K in 
the several districts of tlu; i\I ADif.VS PuiCsroKNdV 
in r(;gard to tin; system of rotation (>f ero[)S, 
fallows, and ma g laiids.'^ 

Desi riplioii of (he system o f Fol/owsy roiot 'wn of 
(^ropSy nod Miimtrhuj. 

VhdfidpftUmu — With tlie exception of sugar-cane, 
wliieli is never grown on tlie same land l(‘r two 
years running, the jiraetiee of rotation oferojis is not 
followed ill this district, d’lie ryot does not fipfireeiale 
tile tluxiry that erojis ol* the same hiiul ou the same 
land every year liavi; an exhaus(i\e elfeet, and that 
the remedy lies in a sysleiii of rotation of erops. 
Lunds aro occasionally left; falh'w, hut ll(.•V(;r I'or more, 
tiinn oix' year, WJion so left fiillow it is generally 
devoted to pasturage ibr ploughing ciittle. The fer- 
tility of the soil is imiiiitaiiied by manuring and 
ploughing. The inanuiH s an; chietly eowdung, W(xxl 
ashes, refuse of indigo vats^ atid oil mills, hut tlu^ most 
elleelual niannres .are the droppings of sheep and 
goats, wliieh are secured by ]X‘niiing the Mocks at 
night on the land r< (piiring to be manured. For this 
(he slieplierds charge from eight annas to a ru]>ee a 
day, according to the mimlx;r of the flock. A fort- 
night or so before tin; cultivation sea.son of each 
d(;seription of crop comes round, manuring generally 

Coinpiltid from replies of Collectors received with reference 
to Board’s proceedings, dated 27th June 1865, No. 3,553. 
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CONDITION OF TUB COUNTRY AND PEOrLB OP INDIA, 


ilpwl. Qn. 6. takes place; for paddy lands litth or nothing is used, 
I)Ut for flu? juiddy see<i lads, and for other eereals, 
a» Ai>RA H. al)ov(:“ine*nfionc<l nniinircH are more or loss 

3oard of used. 

Hevenne. Kisfnrf.- \ j)icce of land is ocouplcd as a hotel 

— gai-ilc'ii foj- three years, jind is tlieii abandoned for 

another. 

, Kxeejif as nieulioned above, lands arc not hift fallow 

with file object of ;,dvin;^ iIkmii ri*st. d'liey are 
inamired by Ii-aviiifj: (aulle upon them, and if tiller 
heiii^ nijiniired in this inanin'r I'or yetirs they heeoiiu) 
unproiitable, tltcy are. geiK'rally- altamloued or allowed 
to lie, waste for fonr or fivt* years. 

Wet hinds irrigated by the Kistna, as a rule, do not 
jeijuire inamire, owing to fluj iinnienso amount of 
fertilizing deposit in the wafer. 

Xe//ore. — The ])rineipl('s of rotation are best under- 
stood and most carefully practised in tlu^ north, where 
the south-west nioiisooii gives more months than the 
oth(*r ryots have for the eiiltivation of the land, ami 
(here varign is rotab'd with tlu^ other crops, Avhieh 
again are themselv('s rotated, elsewhere paira jorina is 
the crop rotated. 

In some of the rich Regada lands rotation and 
manuring are eiiongh to seenn‘ good crops W'itliout 
nuieh fallowing. On the red soils, fallows are com- 
mon. Ibit it would h(‘ diflienlt to assign any fixes! 
periods for fallows. And in fact in tin* inland taluks, 
when* liu'se reel soils childly occur, their eultivation 
ean seareely la; called cultivation in the usual aee(‘pla- 
tlon of tin* t(‘rm. It is more a speculation for the 
eattha 

As regards manuring. In the hapha/.ard enlf ivatioii 
o(‘ the re<l soils, as niiglit he imagined, manure is 
nuknown. 'flu^ wh(*l(‘ of the manure that eaii he 
M*ra])('d together is there [»ut iu the gardens. In the 
north, the varign liidds are manured and ploughed as 
eaud'idly as in Ihighmd, ami elsewhere all the manure 
goes to the riee, th(‘ manure, used in every instance 
hc'iiig everything that the? lyots ean lay their liand.s on 
for the ])iirpose, and often cattle are pmineil on the 
land. 

(Ut<l(!ap(th-—\^ regjirds rotation of (.‘rops, there 
is no eslahlisluMl system amongst the cultivating idasses. 
lJul the principle ol‘ not straining the resources of the. 
soil injuriously far is fully uuderstooil, and a crop 
rtMjiiiring little nourishment always sncceisls an e\- 
hansting crop, tliiis ragi will he sown after siigar-e.-me, 
eollon, and indigo. 

Dry lands are allowed to l*e fallow, somelinn-s foi- 
long periods. Ryots will lake land, cult i\ ate and 
exhansl it in two or tliree years, and then throw it up 
for five or six. 'I’he lands llu*y rel.aiii lh(*y will some- 
times allow to lie fallow for a year after eotten, .and 
till!}' always give it a, year’^ r<*st after two or llirei’ 
crops of (diolmn ha\ e heen harvested from it. 'I'hey 
lie Ml’ ridVer wet hind to lie tallow. 

Mamiring is well midi'islood In this disti iet. Kvery 
ryot keeps si heap i>f fsirmysird iiismnn! near liis house, 
and he jiollards all the trees in Ijis holding for the 
leaves snid bi’.anelies. d'he half mamin^ lie uses for 
wid, hmds, hiying it down in eonsiih lahle ipiantities 
after the hind is ])longln‘d. d'hc leavi'S are ipiile fresh 
and reemitly cut. 'Hiey ferment and decay in the 
soil. 'The ryots even huy leaves for mar.’ > 0 . They 
ari‘ genersdly leases of neem and trees other than fruit- 
hearing trees. 'Fhe ryots also use e.\lensively the 
ri'fnse of the indigo vats for maniiro. The iarnnard 
manuK* is applied to dry soils and to garden lands. 

It is stored earefully and hrntlies for f'lel : re not 
exclusively usisl in this as in other distrie;.'*. 

'Flu* system of heavy maimriiig is no doiiht Ibnud 
to pay. In the immediale vicinity of the toxvn of 
Cmldapah two-erop paihly land of an ordinary cpiality 
is looked uiam as yielding a clear [U’ofit of from 1(X) 
to loO Rs. a year, and cholum cultivation on black .soil 
ks not much less nanunerative. Indigo cultivated on 
red soil will give a clear 100 Rs. an acre, 'Flie profits 
on cotton vary with the priei‘s, hut they have been 
good. 


BcUarjf, — The productive powers of wet lands 
for tJie abovc-iiientioiied cro])s is maintained by 
miiimring tliem with thi‘ contents of dung liills, in 
wliieli ari^ amassed* hous(‘ sw(‘ejhugs, eowdung, 
a.shes, and other refuse, hy jdoughing into the grouml 
leaves and hranehes of diil’erent kinds of trei.'s, 
especially of tliose m»te(l helow.f as also of aiiunmlu, 
a kind of hean ( which is purposely 
grown in the land iiiU'mled for paddy, and .after the 
former is reaped, liir stmnp creepers and ih(‘ remains 
are forced in liy a plough and then moistened to 
lerlili/.i’ the soil, and lastly lloeks of sheej) are folded 
at night on the land for ibnr or tiv(‘, nights. 

'FJiere is no system of rolalioii with paddy ol>served. 
'File early oi* kartika crop is followed hy the second 
or vaisakn eijIti\a(ion yi'ar lifter year. On sugar-cane 
lands, howeviu’, cro])s of idee and .sngar-eaiK* an*, raised 
in rotation or alti'rnahd \' every se,i!oud y(‘ar. 

As regards tlu! eii p.s noted belowj raised on the 
vi'ry host sort oL' I’egnr land, tlie only a[)proxiniation 
to a system of rotalimi is as ibilows : — 

/•'i/\s/ t/car,' — Cotton and korrahi are sown togidlier, 
one row of cotton to two or tliivi* of korralu, or sonie- 
tiines the formi'r alone, or white, idiolum, and sonii'- 
tiines mixed willi in ngal gram in the proportion of 
live rows of the iorim r to one (>t‘ the latter. 

Srrnntl Wdiile (dioliim alone or mixed with 

Ikmgal gram. 

lliU'il iit'dr. — Whip* eholnm or wheat. 

As a general rub*, cotton is sown only once in tlireo 
years on the sami! land, as it is alleged that this crop 
gi'eatly (‘xliaiisis lh(‘ productive cpialities of thii soil 
and engenders nmeb lieat whereby the land is di,-,- 
ipuditied from prodiieing in sueeession any good crop. 

Similarly for eiops grown on other lands. 

KurnooL- -V\\w is no regular rotation of crops 
])raetise<l anywlii'ie in (be di.^triet. tToima, the great 
staple, is grown year after yi’ar on the same tiehls occa- 
sionally replaced by cotton and othiT grains according 
to till! eonvenieiiei' of the farmifi’, though not with the 
idea ol‘ any heiielit arising from smdi ehangii of crop. 

'Fhe extent, of each parlienlar crop grown in any 
season, loining out of eon.siderat ion any extraordinary 
indiieement on aeeoimt of inenaise in pidei', d(‘pends 
almost imtirely on tlie dali' of thi! rainfall. If the 
monsoon hreiiks early, sad/, a, yidlow jonna, kori’a, and 
araga will lie largidy eultixali’d. If the rains are 
late more, horse gram, cotton, ami white jonna, which 
are sown in August and Se})I,end)er, will be pul down, 
and it' there is a general fall of rain late in Oetobei' 
then! will be an nnnsiial growtli of wheat and Reiiga! 
gram, with otli(*r insign ilieant grains that can he 
grown rajddly and rix'iped within three months. 

With regard to fallow, tin* heller soils of the dis- 
trict arn cropped year after year in iierpi'tiiity ; hut 
this is of course iinjiossihle with the. pi orer .soils, and 
till* lower ela.sses of the red lerriiginons series do not 
liear ero[).s I’oi* more llian three ye;irs in sneee.^sion. 
They are then thrown out oi' eultivation Ibi three or 
Four years, after whieli they are again brought under 
(he ]>lougli. 

Hxcept in special localities laud of this de.scri[Mioii 
is not worth retaining hy the owner during the years 
of Fallow. It is thrown up when exhausted and again 
taken up, often by the same party, xvikeii supjioseil to 
have liecomo once moi’C tit For eultivation. 

With regard to tin* use oF manure, tlie application 
is universal in the case, of all irrigated lands. 

Ruddy lands an* manured with animal refuse, hiifc 
mon* gonenilly with tlu* hranelies and leaves oF trees, 
(ianh 11 lands are invariably cultivated most highly, 
the swee[)ings oF thi! villages and cattle manure lu'ing 
used. Flocks oF sheej) are also |)f?nned over the 
tiehls for tliu purpose of muuuring them. 'J"he richer 
dry tiehls, when situated luiar the village*, are treated 
in the same manner as the garden lands. It may ho 


* Fiftocn to twenty-five biindy loads of manure for an acre, 
f Jilladu or Aselepias Gigantea, or Tangadu or the ('assia 
Auriculata, Kuniga or Galcdupa Arborea, wild indigo. 

J Cotton, korralu, Bengal gram, white cholum, wheat. 
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paid ii’nly iluit no ai^ricultiirists in the world aro more 
alive to the value of manure tlian those of India, and 
with ret^ard to llicir hii*!! garden cultivation there is 
little which under tln‘ir ]u*cnliar circumstances they 
Jiave to learn from European science. 

In tl)(' talules of Cumhum and Markapur, which are 
sitnatcMl to the <‘ast of Nallainalai Hills, and depend 
cliiclly on th(‘ N^.E. monsoon, the system is dillVrent. 
ll(‘re dry cultivation is of little importams' and tlu* 
ryols arc- chiefly engaged in wet ami gaixhm (‘iiltiva- 
lion. The soils are poorer and join ja is little gn)wn. 
'file ]K)orer soil in thes(* taluks are iio.v(‘r eullivated 
for more than three sne.cessive seasons, they are then 
abamloned, and possibly takem up again aft(T a lapse 
of foui* years, lint the suj)ply of this kind of land is 
so liinil(*d that no ryot thiidcs of retaining fallow land 
in his ])uttah. In the dry cultivation of th(*s(‘ taluks 
manure is never a])i)lied. 

Wet and garden lands ar<‘ howe\er highly enltiva- 
ted under the, Cumhnin tank whie.h is well supplied 
by stn^ain from the Nallainalai Hills ; sngar-eaiie ami 
double crops of ])addy are grown every year, 'riie 
natural [loor soil of this valh.y has been (mriched by 
liigh cultivation and its f(*rtility is [nohahly not to he 
surjiassed in Imlia ; every Held is heavily inannred lor 
(‘ve-ry crop ; that (diiidly used being i(‘av(‘s ami 
branches lirouglit often fr(»m a. distance of 1^0 miles. 

'rh(! other scattered portions of irrigated laud in 
tli('S(* taluks an^ inori! g(MU‘rally enriched willi eatth^ 
manure. Each ryot uevtitc's his wholes jivailahk^ 
siij)ply to Ids plot of ga.r(K'n ground, ami the large 
docks of .slieep ami ^oats in that part of tlui count ry 
arc always folded in tlu'ii' iields <hiriug llic, hot 
w«‘ather, and after each crop is cut — a pra<*lice to 
which tile she[)h(‘i'ds io(,»k as om* of their most certain 
means of remnmu'alioii. 'fhey are geiu'rally paid for 
llie me of lludr lloeks by a portion of the jirodmu*. 

SoHth Arcof , — Land eiiUivated with varagu in dry 
is left fallow the lollowiiig yiair ; also wt‘t lands 
cultivated with sugar-oano an* similarly tnaited. As 
a rn!(’ the only lallows in dry grain lands are after 
varagii ; the th'lds thus cultivated are allowed oiu* 
year’s rest, and as tht‘S(; lamls are usually etlltivated 
with varagu they are, fallow every alternate, year. 
With nmnnring ami rolati(*u of crops these lands 
might donhtk'ss h(^ made availabli* yviw after year, 
but I bo system has never been int rodma-d. After 
sugar-i’ane, wet lands are always allowaat a ><.ar's 
fallow'. 

As n'ganls Xiinja land, twdgs ami leaves ol’ trees 
and slu nbs, refuse of indigo and ground-nut arc use<l 
as iiianiire ; tin* stubble is also j'hmghed in. f’or dry 
lamls eowdung and sheep<lung, as well as the sw'eep- 
mgs of th(! houses and l)ackyanls are eiii[)loyed ; but 
tile ])nictiee most usually ado|>ted is penning sh(M*p in 
vniious portions of the iield to he inanurcd. In the 
southern portions of the district the ('oleroon brings 
<lown such a rich allnvial di*posit that this ferlili/.ing 
ingredient, termed “vaiidall,” acts in lieu of iiiaiuire, 
and makes the lands under tkderoon inigation most 
rich and ])rodnctive. 

Tanjorc. — The practice.! of cultivating crops by 
rotation is not known ns regards wet cultivation in 
Tanjore, the same crop being always cultivated on the 
same lands. In the case of dry grains, ragi and 
varagu an? the only (U’ops which, as a general rule, are 
cultivated alternately with other crops, in conseipiciicc 
of tlieir biMug considered to exdiaust the fertility of 
the soil. OtliiT dry grains arc a, Iso changed from year 
to year; hut this is more by ehoiee than as a ineasuK* 
intended to tnc've.nt tlu^ fertility of the. soil being 
impainMl. The practice of leaving lands tallow is 
observed to a limited extent in the Kadaranihham or 
tlry tract of the Tanjore Taluk, but this^ is only in 
the ease of lands cultivated with varagu. This, more- 
ov(ir, is not regulated by any fixed rule, the land being 
left fallow .sometimes every sccaind year and sometimes 
once in two or thri'O y(‘ars. 

It is the inferior soils which require any considerable 
amount of manuring. Of the superior soils “irumaii 


and “karisal** require it in a far less degree, and 
tin* red alluvial soil reipiires little or no manure. 

d’he manure ge,m‘rally ii.sed is the exennnent ol* 
cattle and shettp. For this purpose? inaals of cattle, 
and (lo<*ks of shct‘p are somi'limcs made to stand on 
the iiehl.s diiriiig tin* night time before tin* ploughing 
.sea.*^on ; hut wlieii thi.s is not praetieahle the iiumUj 
generally adoj)t(‘d is to pre.serve the iliiiig in heaps 
along W'itli a.slies and the swei‘pings of liouse.s, and to 
sj)read it ovt'i* the soil. The samlv and brackish soils 
are manured also wdtJi the loaves of plants both dry 
and green, as well as witli llu? .-ilt in Hriod up tanks 
jiml low ])its, which is sewapod out ami spivad over 
the fields. 

Nffdnni . — As to manuring (dry land as well as 
wet or ganlen), oxen or .shec'p, or holh in large 
mimhers are hiri'd ( from peoph* wdio pnrpos(‘ly keep 
np such, and itinerate* through tlie country in (piesl 
of pasturage and employment for their in‘rds) ami 
henb-d in the fields at night, and tin* dung and urim? 
tin* <?atlle, drop is exeelh*n( manure. Al.'^o, dung 
wlu‘revcr found, is eolhctc'd ;ind taken to the Held, as 
are ashes, rnhhish, and ehalT of paddy. In regard to 
Xunjali lamls it is tnrtln'r usual to throw hnmlles of 
kolnnjee, avarai, erukolai, Ac., leaves in tin* Iields, 
and plough (hem down in (he min* (o make (hem rot. 
For SOUK* yrars pasl the nfn.sc mii((‘rials used in 
(anning shoe]) skins, (‘onsisling of avarai hark, lime. 
Ac., are alsij made use of as manure, in (In* vicinity of 
tow ii.s. Jhirely allnvial deposits in beds of the (auks, 
channels, ami ])on(Is are iis<*d for (he pnrpo.se. Excia?- 
iiieiit of hats, whi<‘h are foniid in old ruined or un- 
fr<*<]nented plaee.s, is exei'llent inanun*, and is made 
n.se of in w(‘t nnrseri(.‘s. 'Lo ri'inove hraekishm*ss of 
soil, inilkhe<lg(*, varagu slrtnv, liorses’ or asses’ dung 
are used. Sierinnangan and s(mu; olher kinds of 
])addy are sown in lands so lr('a(ed, and art? believed 
to neutrali/.e. h^a(*klshne^s. 

Tinfi€v<Uf /. — In ri(*e-growing lands nothing (hat 
can ])ro])(*rly lx? ealh'd rotation is practi.sed. I'lie ryots 
an*, howe\(*r, in (he habit of sowdng an inferior kind 
of grain in Aj)!*!!, while (he* best kind is grown in 
Oelober. d’here ari* Iw'o kinds sown in April, one* 
»-.dh?d aiinackninhen, a small grain, and the other 
eodaikidatham, a grain of a somewhat darki‘r eolonr. 
As regards cotton, no rotation is praetLc'd. Hetel 
crop w^ili last for thn'i* yc'ars, after wliieh time it 
becomes coarsi* and old, ami (In* ground is im‘apahle 
of produeing another eroj). Faddy is grown I'or I’onr 
seasons, after wdiich he((‘l may lx* again planted. 

'I’wo plantain crops in sn(?eessi()ii cannot lx? ])lanted 
on the .Sana* Ijind, 'riie next year aftei* the plantains 
have been gallu'red some other Nimjah or Funjjih 
crop will he sowm, ])nt it does nut. .seem there is any 
rule as to what kind nf crop. 

If cumhoo crop is grown on a rieh soil, such as 
black eollnii, no rotation is practised. If dry gra.in 
is grown on led soi , is varied w ith .some other drv 
crop, hut not a[)[»arently with n'gard to any systeniatie 
rule. The .same jiracliee is followcal with ri'gai’d to 
cholum and varagu, hut the practice appears to dejx'ud 
on the scarcity ot* soim? oilier <lry grain crop and its 
consci|Ucntiy enhanced ]»ricc rathi r than on any idea 
that the soil is heiielited by a change of crops. 

ImhiI left fuUow. — ^V(*t land is never l(?ft fallow 
when there is a supply of waiter. Witli regard to 
dry land, it seems to depend on tin* quality of the soil, 
whether the land is left waste occasionally or not. 
(Jood rich soil is ahvays cultivated, while poor .soils 
are, ns a rule, left uncultivated once every tlirce 
years, q'his remark, liowa*ver, does not. apply to lamls 
irrigated by artilieial means, such as wells, Ac. 

Manure . — In the Tinnevidly District, manure, when 
it can be proeiired in .suHicierit (pmiUity, i.s ii.*^ed for 
all crop.s, and tlie [leople seem fully alive to (he 
importance of this inetisure. I’he manure generally 
used is the dung of cattle, and the refuse of ti)wn.s, 
villages, Ac., mixed witli ashes. A very eommon 
practice is to fold sheep in a field before it is sowm, 
and plough in their dung afterwards. In ric<i cultiva- 
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tion a somewhat curious metliotl is followed. For the 
second crop, at time of transplanting the young 
paddy, l)undk‘S iiiiulo ut' tlic branches and leaves of a 
small slinib called “ avarankulay ” are thrown into 
the lield and left to I’ot. This is supposed to impart 
a sup<'n()r quality to the paddy. For Ixdel culliva- 
tioii no asln's are used, the dung of sheep is generally 
dug in. 

Coinihatore and Ni.h/iris. — Jii the superior de- 
scriptions of diy hind situaied south of the Noyel 
Kiver, cholum is giuierally soavu as a first crop in April 
and is followed as a second crop, and in the interior 
lands horse gram is grown as a second crop. In dry 
lands situated in other parts of the distrie.t gingelly 
siiod is sown in March and is followed by a second 
crop of horse grjim or curnhu. Jn a great portion of 
the gardim lands cholnm is first sown, and is siicce<‘d(‘d 
by a crop of ragi, (diillies, wh(‘at, or tobacco, according 
to the cpiality of th(‘ soil and tlui convenience of the 
ryot. In other localities the garden lands yield three 
crops in the following orikr — 1, elioluin, 2, ragi, 
d, tobacco. In sonic of tin* two-crop paddy lands 
the lirst cro]) is lollowed by a. <to]> of sugar-cane, 
which takes 12 months to come to maturity. 

'L'Jie inferior dry lands on being exhausted are 
allowed to lie fallow for periods ranging I'roin three to 
five years. They arc not, as a rule, manure<l, exe(‘])t 
on the Neilghcries and Colegal taluks. On tlie iS’idlg- 
berrios tin* manuring of tin? Jiind is liniit(‘d to those 
fields ill the vicinity of the villages on whieli valuable 
crops, such as wheat ami garlic, are gnnvn. On the 
g.ardeii lands eonsidi.Tabh; care is liestowed in manuring 
thorn, manure is carted or olh(?rwise curried from a 
distanei?, and cattle and sheep are folded on tln‘m. Tin? 
shepherds fold their sheep on a ryot's land at so much 


per head per month. The wet lands are improved by 
the sup])ly of vegetable manure, in tho shape of bushes, 
which arc (?ut down, spread over tho land, atni 
immersed in water until they decompose. The bushes 
chiefly used are the “Ti‘})lirosia* jairpiirea” and “('alo- 
tropisf gigant(*a women collect thi? bushes and sell 
them at so much per head-load ; like everything else, 
the ])ric(^ of tliose hushi‘s has increased of late. 

12. South Canarti. — Manitriug , — The importance 
of manuring the land is well known in Cauaru, and 
manuring is iiniversnlly practised. For every cubit 
of land, it is stated that a l»ask(‘t of cowdung is iu*ces- 
sary, and to this is added dry and green leaves, ashes, 
<&c. In 1‘act, mamin? is eonsi<h red of so miu;h im- 
portance in the lahoiirs of the field that the well- 
being of the cattle is often sacrificed to the obtain- 
ing the largest quantity possible. 

Rotation, of drops , — Tlio rotation of crops, as a 
rule, may he said In hi*, unknown. Sugar-cane, which 
is an exhausting crop, is not, however, grown for many 
yeai’s in the same place ; where water for the second 
or third crop is not available, dry grains arc pLinted. 
In some lands in tlu' neighbourhood of the gluiuts, 
till? second croj) of rice is raised only every si'eoiid 
year ; in the int(*rv(‘ning years oil sia ds are raised. 

lutHows , — Fallows also may ho said to bo nnkuown, 
and, as a riili', where land can la? cultivated, it is never 
ailowiMl t() lii? waste. Jn the kumei’i eultivation on 
till? face of the ghauts a cro[) is oidy sown once in w, 
series of several years, and is not cultivated a second 
time till the jungle is again grown, and admits of being 
Imriit. 


* Colin jee. f yereockuin. 


MYSOKK. 


The soil of th<* district is on the whole of an 
inferior description, and requires constant manuring. 
The lands about ihingalun* are. bigbly manured. 
There is less rotation of erops than 1 hidieve, 
in many other ])arts of India. Fields have been 
pointed out to me where tho same crop, r.-igi, 
which is tho staple food of the country, has been 
grown for years running. This can only bi^ done by 
good inaiinriiig, and wJieii manure fails then a rotation 
crop is put in. In the present year in particular a 
larger ari'a than is usual has lieen sown with ground- 
nut {AruchU Ilgpogmi) because ihi^ laud was not 
sufficiently manured, and next year loo tlie saim* laud 
will get on Vt^ell without manure, even though sown 
with raggy, beeause tlie leaves of the. ground-nut form 
a good manure in addition to the beiiefit of pulveriza- 
tion of the soil by the thorough digging up of the 
soil in order to get tho nuts. On the. whole, when 
much inaiuire is available ragi Avill bi? sown on the 
same field for a nnndoer of snecessi\ c years, and whoa 
manure is wanting, or tin*, ragi ero]> fails from cajiri- 
I'ions rain, then an inferior ciuj», chiefly horse-gram, 
is put ill. In [loor soils the staple crop is usually 
horse-gi'am. T may state here us a curious fact that 
the ryots of this district neglect iiuuiurl..g their wet 
in favour of their dry lands, aud T am inclined to 
believe that this iireferenee had its origin in tJio 
object ionahle system of hntai or half-share liy f lovcru- 
ment in the produce, whereby, if fhe* ryot manured 
the wet land half of tlie benefit tbcichy went the 
Govi‘rnment. 

The proportion of land manured depends on tho 
supply of manure, and may roughly be staled at j of 
the cultivated laud of dry laud and \ of the wet. 

Kagi is the crop manured on the dry land, and the 
supply of manure settles the urea under this crop. 
Manure is seldom givi?u to other crops than ragi, 
except where cholum is largely grown, when that crop 


receives some of thi' manure, pulse and oil crops do 
not receivi* manure. 

On wet land in places manuri* is given to the cioj) 
of padily by previously groNviiig IcgLimiumis cro[)S and 
])lougliiug llicm in, also by collirliug li'avi's and wccils 
anil trampling lh(?m into tho mud ; and thirdly, ly 
the use of the bouse ndiisc, chiefly c?OTnposL‘d of the 
aslics of cowdung. 

d’JK* averagi* weight of manure to tin* aero is : — l<'er 
dry land from 2 to 5 tons, consisting of fjrd nslies 

litter near largo towns ; near the villages entirely 
dried dung ; lor wet land no ligures can be given. 

Ill the best instane(‘s in tho 'Talkad, Malvalli, Muii- 
dium, and Yedatoi’i? taluqs. 

A, crop of lu'ssoru, udn, aliisandu, and hurale mixed, 
is partly grazed, and then ploughed in, or more rarely, 
lieinp grown from 1 to .‘1 feet high is ploughed in. 

Idle, ashes from the village and tho green leaves 
and stems of ealotvopris gigantoa, a species of con- 
V'dout ns (, vie), wild castor-oil and other shrubs ; also the 
leav(‘S of the hoiigay and banyan Avherc procurable, are 
pushed into the mud. 

Ill tho worst instances no manure is giv(?n, and 
every intermi.'diatc stage is to be m€4 with. Generally 
where the land Is held by llrahmins and let on Avam 
(i share) less attention is jiaid to manuring, and the 
cultivation is in all respects inf(?riur. 

Baufjfihre J)istrict , — 'Phe proportion of land nui- 
mned is about Jth, except round the nciglibourhood of 
Bangalore, where almost the whole of tho laiul 
manured yearly within a radius of H miles. 

'Idle average weight of manure given to the acre is : 
— d'o dry land — Round Bangalore about (i to 8 tons 
town refuse, less in the district. To wet land — Very 
littl(‘. Green mainiriug is also in small quantity, as 
tlie supply is insullicient. 

In the neighbourhood of largo towns the laud is 
constantly manured. In tho immediate neighbourhood 
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of villages the land is frequently manured. Distant 
fields are not manured. 

Js there any customary rotation of crops or fallows ? 
stale it. 

Dry land — Mysore tlistriet. 

1st year choluin followc*(l by a gin- ITninanurcd. 
«yolly or a pulse crop. 

2nd year ragi - . - Mjumrcd. 

or 

TTarica, if manure insulflcicnt. 

This is frequent, but hardly customary, as the crop 
sown d(‘|M‘nds first on rainfall, at particular season, 
gecoTul, th(^ supply of manure which regulab^s tin*, area 
under ragi. 

Wet lan<l, under channel (Miltivation. 

raise crops, vis?., uda., hess(*ru, alasandu, hurala 
grown in hot weather, partly to give a. little food (o 
j»(‘ople and stock, partly to plough in as manure, 
ibllowed by paddy transplanting from seed beds in 
July and August and manured. 

This cultivation when proptudy conducted h‘aves 
little to be desired, (‘xci'pt deeper (!iiltivation ; but it 
is a <]iiestion whethei’ grain other than ])a,ddy (‘oiild 
not be grown requiring less water, and so permitting 
an extension of area oi’ irrigated land by the rich river 
water. 

Wet land under tank cultivation. 


Continuous cropping with paddy is the rule, together CuAr.I. Qn. 
with insufiicient manure in the majority of instances. 

On some of the land two crops are raised per aniiuin, Mysok b. 
on otJuus oue. The cultivators of tliesi' lands might Jfarnian ] 
learn a lesson from those cultivating ehannel irrigated 
lands, in l.lu* way of growing pulse crops for manure. 

Dry land — Ihingalon^ District. 

Tlicn‘ is no rotation, 'riu'. main crop is ragi, and 
with this is sown in rows the ionises avaray and togaray, 
the oilseeds hutchellu and castor-oil, and larely cumbu, 
sunn, and mustard. 

These extr«a crops an? rarely alt sown togctlier, 
g(‘nerally ragi and avaray, ragi and togaray, ragi 
avaray and castor oil, ragi, hiitclicdln, avaray, sunn. 

Fallows are unknown in any part of Mysore, 1 have 
visihxl — that is, fallows interpreted as land cultivated 
but not cropped. Land may lie given up or left idle, 
but this is not fallow. If English })louglis w(Te used 
fallowing for the hot months would in many cases be 
])ractii!abl(‘ ami advantageous, and lead Uj lengthening 
fh(! season by having llie land ready for sowing with 
the first rain, instead of tlu?n having to eommcuice the 
plougiiing. 'riiis would allow two crops jau’ annum 
oil part of the land instead of one ; thus introducing 
into tlui Hangalore District the rotation of the Mysore 
District, — 

1 st year. — Dhol urn , 

(Lam, 

2nd year. — Kagi with manure and pulses. 


(CENTRAL INDIA, 


illlOPAI., 

Crops inanurcd. Maimic per ii<uv. 


Rotation. 


rndiaii-eorn , , flndian-corn 


I,’'’’""*- -y nun 
Sugar-cam* f 

aer* 

Leu - -J 


5 niannds an- 
ally per 

e. 


ILce. 

Dplum. 
Sngar-(;ane. 

N.IJ. — Wlieii manure is not jiroeurable Jiemp 
sown ill tJiiue and cut and ploughed in in August. 

Uaghiclkiiani). 

Crops mamircMl. Manure per acre. notation. 


Wheat- 'I Manured annn- Rabi and kharif 

Rict? - - > ally, but not «altcriiate. 

Cotton - - J in same field. 

liegnlar manuring is rare. ‘‘ ^J'he rule in Rewali 
for instance, in all but Iho very larg(‘ villages, is to 
inareli tlie population, after 7 or 10 y(‘ars loiadion in 
OJii? ])lace, to another more remoh? but still situated 
within the cnTch? limits of such village. 'FIii? villagi? 
l>eoph; then setth? in this new s])ot and all reriise, <fec. 
is allowed to accumulate there for yi>ars, ami when 
considered snflieient to nourish the land the villagi* 
site is chiingo<l. This system of marching and settling 
goes on until all the circhxs in wlvicli a village; is 
divided are manured. When a village is thus deserted 
the land left hehiind is most fertile, and cliielly let to 
Kachis at as high a l ent as Rs. 30 jier khami, or say 
l(s. 1,5 pur higah 

“ Tho pnictiee of carrying manure Irom a villagt; 
«iie to a, field is rare and t!()nfim;d to ‘ Bandh Rundi,’* 

* Sloping tracts of land embanked to retain ■water, which 
accumulation for some tini(5 renders the laud soft and 
fertile, and particularly well suited for growiug wheat, iStc. 


To those lands manure is eonveyed neither by bullock 
nor carl, hut in l)a.skets each containing 10 seers of 
maniird, and it is said tlint about 200 baskets will 
suilice for an acre, and the weight will thus be 200 X 
10=::. 2, 000 seers=:.50 maunds.” 


WiosTKiiN Malwa. 


Crop nianured. 
lutliau corn 


Croj)S nmnured. 

Opium - - 


Manun; per acre. 

Annually sown 
in manured 
land, which 
is irrigated in 
abi season. 

R UTl.AM. 

Manure jut acre. 

220 maiiiids per 


Uolatioii. 

Jowarjunl cotton 
{ilternute. 


Rotation. 

dram (on virgin 
soil) followe(l 
by vvlieat; I hen 
jowar, and a 
fallow (when 
laud is cx- 


Sugarcaiic 


acre. 


hjiust(‘d). 

Dkputy Rttkrl A(;kncy Maniuik. 

Irngaic'd land is manured eonstantly, 200 maiinds 
per acre. 

Crops niaiiurcd. Manure per acre. Rotation. 


1 ndian-corn 
Jowar - - 


Are inanure<l 
occasionally 10 
~()0 maunds 
per acre. 


"Wheat and grain 
rot4it(; with 
jowar and tur. 
Poppy follows 
Mukka. 


Chntual 

India. 

Mr. Wingate,^ 


HYDERABAD. 


IItdbrabid.] 


The garden,* tabi rice, and sugar-cane lands arc 
always manured. (Jut of the manure collected, or 
procured by the (uillivators, the ncc(*ssary (piantity, 
which is very largo, goes to manure tlu; nliovc lands. 
If there still be moi*o manure li?ft, it is given to the 

* Garden crops include opium, maize, potato, yams, chillies, 
onions, garlic, &c. Tabi rice is the late rice sown iu tho winter. 


other crops in a fixed order, in which tho tabi rice 
stamls first. 

(Jistor-uil seed, mung, and cotton arc not mannreil 
at all, for they arc; considered by the (ailtivators as 
reclaiming crops, l,hoi;r leaves, roots, Slc. hin'iig sup- 
j,)osed to do much towards fertilizing waste and 
outlying laud. 

Y 4 


Mculme 
Maluii Alu 
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^Av.l. Qn. 6. ff nianuml, vvlionf and barley crops would eer- 
tainly produc^o a more splendid and plentiful harvest ; 
T PKnAB An. little or nolliin^ can be spared for tlmiii 

Moulvie because of j he wholesale appropriation of nianurc by 
Mahdi Alt. the ‘rardeii, tabi, and su^ar-cane (•ro]>s. In sumo 

* talukns^ however, the _i;raiii ero])s are moderately 

manured once in (broe or tour years. 

As to the p]()portion of lh(^ whole ciilfivfited land 
which is mamir(‘d, it is said that in lh(‘ diirenmt 
dislriels it varies from S to ‘20 per cent, 'fho whole 
manured land in Telingaiia 1 Ixdii'vo amonnls to 1(> 
])er cent. 

An appi’oximatc estimate may b(‘ foi im‘d as to liow 
many acres of land it is possildi* to mannn*, from the 
dung of catllo and goats collected during the rain, and 
how many by herding cattle or goats on land during 
tho other seasons. The <iuestiori is, — 

Ist. The number of cattle, goats, and she(‘p in the 
villages of the province*. 

2iul. The quantity of dung wliich can be collected 
in the rainy season. 

The district olliec'rs giv(‘ us no lielj) in r(*sj>eet of 
the first of these (puih's, hut from my personal 
inquiries made in the taluka of Iltraf fhdda, I can 
give tlu; following data: — 'flu' dung of four cattle, 
viz., a cow, a hnlIo<*k, and two Ijutfaloes, collected 
throughout the four moiitlis, together with the ashes, 
.sweepings, leaves, j^M'.Avhich aremix(Ml up with the dung 
ill tlu! pits kept for the ])nipose, will inak(‘ about 180 
maunds (about 6 tons) of mannr(‘. Under the second 
luiad all the district otheei s (eAee[)t thosiMjf Yelgunda) 
have .submitted detailed statements. The sfafeimaits 
sent in by the falukdar.s of the <Iistriot.s in the Uastern 
Divi.sion appear to he correct, and from tliem the follow- 
ing results have been obtained. 'FIk' number of cattle 
in the Ua.^terii Division of the 'reling;iim (SOunfry 
amounts to about l,0()j7,83o. (hlcnlating according 
to th(‘ above ('stiniat(‘, 7.e., four cattle jiroduee 180 
maunds in four months, the amoiint of manure col- 
lected from all tlu' cattle of the division woiihl be 
nearly 4o,‘M‘2,o7o maunds. 

Now taking 400 maunds to Ik 5 the avi'rage amount 
of inanure given to u higha, tin? mimlxM* of highn.s 
manured from the above ([uantity w<tnld he about 
1 Id, 600, which would In* about th (*f (he total cul- 
tivated area of th(‘ division in 1284 Fnsli. 

Jbit there cannot well he quite S(j large an amount 
of the manure, and what is u.‘(‘(l is not utilis(*<l over so 
large a snrGici^ as the projuu'l ion just named. 'Pwo 
considerations go to siqiport this view, (1) in tin? total 
number of cattle givim tho.^e belonging to the noii- 
eultivator.s have lieen included, hut tin* liuiig of the.se 
is, for the most part, not available to the eiiltivalors ; 
and (2), the (pjantity of iiiaiiure bestowed on the 
siigar-canc niid garden crops is in some, talukns mncb 
greater than the average v.f 4(K) maunds per bierha 
deduced. The num))er ofgiwils and sheej) in tho division 
amounts to 1,7 Id, 591. About 2,()()n goats or .sheep on 
the average arc .supjjosi'd to he (ptite sullieient to m.’innre 
one higha in one day. Calenlaling from these data, it 
will appear that during the tliree month.s Chet, Jlaisak, 
and Jeth, so many as 77,2*20 bighas cjin be manured 
by folding she(q), on land, if., ;il)Out ..\,th of the 
total cultivated area of tlie (H vision. 

In our Mahratta country maiinring is not at all 
affected by the consideration of the kint* of .soil, but 
by the nature of tho crop to be raised. The sugar- 
cane, gardcMi, paddy, and ])oppy huuLs being all 
irriguled are therefore nece'^.sarily always manured. 
To portions of rubi crops also manure is rnm* ' iuies 
given. Kharif receives nothing al ail. 'J’ab* rice 
crop is liere unknown. 

The kind, (piantity, and quality of manure are very 
similar in these distriefs to tho.sc in Telingana. 
There is a ditTerciice in om* respect, namely, that the 
manure given to sugar-caiui land in Maratvvari is only 
half or one-third of tlmt given in Telingana, 

Only about from three to bcvcu per cent, of the 
cultivated area is yiairly mmuiiod. The low per- 
centage of manured area in Maratwdri may he 
accounted for by two considerations. 


l.st, there being here no other sou rce.s of irrigation 
excepting wells, th(‘ country de|)end.s chiefly on rain- 
water, and the ii’i'igated area does not eonse(|uently 
amount to more than thn'e per cent, of the eultivatcd 
area. It is believed by the cultivators that lands which 
cannot Im* irrigated from artificial .souires, an<l dc-pend 
upon rain-water tmly, an* much injured by- being 
manured when the monsoon fail.s, and that being h.‘it 
dry, manure W'ould do injury by more rapidly witluM*- 
ing up the ])lants. 2nd, there being very little or no 
jungle in this })orti()n of the eouiilry, tucl has to he 
obtained from cattle dung made up into cakes, which 
are bought and sohl for fuel, 'fhe cultivators eoii- 
sidi*r that by .siihj(‘eting cattle dung to (his prooo.Ks 
they realize much more than they could from :my 
tidditioii to the value of the crop that would be 
derived fi’om the us(* of the cattle dung as niaiiure. 
Here it will la* b(*tti‘r to give in full that junlion of 
Dr. liradley’s rejiort on Dowlutahad Sircar which 
treats of marinr(*. It is ns follows: — 

‘‘The natural fertility of the .soil of India has occa- 
sioned a iK'gh'ct of the important snhj»'et of mannre.s ; 
ill these districts its elu'inieal constitution exhibits a 
rich amount id’ iiioiganie salts, the various (|nanlitics 
of which arc essentially reijuisile in oinulieiiee of ji 
lived law of vegetable organism for the perfe.et de- 
v(4opmeiit of the several [larts ot' the jilaiit. It is in 
trap soils (hat wi* may look for a houiilithl supply of 
aliriumt for tin* vegetable worhl, the aiiioiuil. varying 
with local eirenm.^taiiee.s, but even wlieii .so small as 
to aiford but a single grain in each pound of .soil a 
loot, deep, it still is ('(pial to .')()() lbs. in an acre. 
Flooding llu^ count rv during the rains spreads far ami 
wide tin* .soluble sails of tlie wasting rocks, hence the 
remarksible fertility <d* e(‘rlairi trap soils, whieli aiv 
.said to possess the })oW(?r of raising wluait, the most 
exhausting crop tliat grows, for .40 years without a 
fallow, recruiting its l(»s( eiiei’gii'S by tin* restoration 
of tlu'.se 8aJt.s during the riiiirs, and in .some eonntrie.’^, 

J beli(‘Ve in the Azure.<, the most luxuriant crops are 
rai.seil with no ()th(*r manure Ihnn that jillbnled by 
pounded trap rocks strewn over tla* land. Tliese 
rocks, if I'xamiiu'd into, will he found to produce 
ahundanl materials for a soil wlum ri.Mlueeil by the 
action of tin* air ; for in.stanee, in felspar we shfill 
obtain polasli, alumina, silica, and limi*. In hoiai- 
blcnd, magnesia and iron; the zcolitie minerals aie 
composed of silica, alumina, lime, .“^oda and iron, Jiiid in 
chalcedony .silica ami alumina, wdiil.st in quartz we find 
silica in a pure stati*, and in jas])ei’ mixed with iivui. 
Merc then* are matm’ials ri>r a soil highly favourahh' to 
vegetable lib*, which are hrnughl into active operation 
by flu^ rains, and, unlike the iwaneseeiit character ol 
soils enrichetl sohdy by vegetable matter, are per- 
manent in efiVet. The usual praetico is not tomanmv 
any crops hut siigar-eane, po])py and p:in, the source 
from whence this is derived is the village mixed and, 
occasionally, folding cJit tie ; a very vahiabli? maniiro 
for cane lands lies totally negh.'eted in the luaxjjs of 
cane ashes hesidi* the sugar mills, and are not deeiiu'd 
sullieient ly worth returning again upon (la*- land, which 
were it dom*, ahounding as they do in silicates, could 
not but prove highly useful to tin* plant.^^, whieli it is 
well known jiarlieularly need those supidies. (ireen 
manni'es are occasionally applied worn out soils. 
The green stnlk.s and JeaM‘.s of tho tobacco plant are 
ahv.ay.s ploughed into tlic land, alter the crop is 
pulled ; mdbing can be more injiirioms and unfair 

towards the .‘-oil than the peniieions custom of con- 
verting the excrement of the eow into fuel.'’ 

A regulcir rotation of crops i.s followed in the Tidin- 
gaiia distrieU in the infeidor descriptions of soil ( terined 
ehilkn soil). AYhci wa.ste land is prejiared for culti- 
vation, crop.s producing oil seeds ari^ generally grown 
for the first yeai'; the m‘xt year the land is put under 
yidlow joar, and this i.s followed by saliva and kudru. 
If the land lies near a village, facilities for manuring 
the soil are afforded, and therefore a mandwa crop is 
generally raised. Li the better descriptions of land, 
if the soil has been exhausted by joar crops gingelly 
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sec*d and 6rd are raised on it, and sometimes hemp. A 
mixed crop of kudru and tilr is also raised. A jowar 
crop is also sometimes followed by a eoftoii crop. Ity 
constantly cropping? the soil with yellow jowar it ^ets 
exhausted, and therefore jour is seldom or never 
jyrown for two successive seasons in lln^ same Held. 
In the better dciscriptions of waste, lainls (re^ar and 
inilwan), in which rabi crops are o-pown, kulthi, lakli, 
or castor-oil seeds arc* first sown ; this is followed in 
tin* next season by kulthi, gram, masur or peas, kv. 
In the third year joar mixed with linsc'cd or kurdi is 
sown. Aft(*r that, a rotation of joar and kulthi 
crops follows. In irrigated lands, in wliicli paddy is 
grown, no regidar rotation of* crops is fidlowed, but 
sometiinc's sugar cam*, ainl betel arc* raiscMl. 'Tlie irri- 
gatc'd lands of the* T(*liugana ciountry g('ucrally yield 
two (M’ops in the year, and if the* soil g(‘ts (*xhaustod, 
and tin* «*idtivator thinks a. fallow in‘(;essary, he raises 
only one* crop that year. 


In the Mahratta country, too, a rotation of crops is 
ohserved. If wcusto land is prc*pared for kharif culti- 
vation, bajra or cotton is first sown. For two or 
three sucemsivo y(*ars nothing but hajra is misc*d. 
This is followcul by moong, urd, inott, liulga or 
hemp, and Avheii tin* land reaches that condition 
when [)lougldng bi*comes nc(*cssarv, a (ur crop is last 
raisc*d. T'in* roots of lids crop strike deep in tin* 
ground, and as tliis loosmis the soil ploughing is 
easily carried on. When waste land is preparccl for 
rahi cultivation, joar or kurdi is tirst sown, this is 
followed hy wheat or joar for lour or five siicees- 
sive yc*ars, aflc*r wliieh gram is raised for the sc*ason. 
When the ground r(*(pdr(*s ploughing, any one (»f the 
kharif crops is sown, and then nc^\t year tin* ground 
is plonghc*tl. In wet cultivation, if sugar-cane is 
raisca! one ycai* it is foIlowc<l hy paddy next year. 
No regular rotation of crops is otherwise* ol)si‘rvcd in 
wet cidtivation in tlie Mahratta c*oimtry. 


CHAPTER L- (QUESTION 7 . 

//nrr ntii/ uttempia Keen tnadr htf thr Govci nmcut or prirtitc persons to intprorc oprtn/lttfrr in i/onr prorinn\ 
either in the irm/ of htrodneinp new or im proved implements^ or new staples^ or improved seed^ or hetter 
methods of en/tivotton, or hetter breeds of eottle, and so forth, and with what resn/t f flare //on an// sm/i/es- 
tion to /nahe for such im/i/'orement f Is there an// (lovernment model far/n in //onr p/ ovinev } Or hare <///// 
estates /fnder the /na/i(/(/ement of (fovernment or of‘ the Conrl of I Vards hev/i used for the ohjet f (d ut/thin;/ 
ex//eri//ienfs or setti/aj e.va/n/)les of i/nj/roved (K/ric/iltn/e? Jf s/t, state the s//ste/n of manayement^ wh(//n 
the// we/e //laced /f/ater, and what the /'csnlts, ftna/zeial and ayricnlt/iraf hare been f Have a//// imp/’ore- 
//le/its hee/i ///adv i/i the breed of cattle^ In the for /ns of //lonyhs, ea/ts, s/u/ar ///ills, or a//// other tu/rivnlt/iral 
wstru/z/ents, or i/i the ///ode of drttwi n(j water f/'o/n wells f Have an// ayrieult/iral exhibitions been held in 
//our ///'{/vinev, and have //on obse/'vcti that an// yood result has been obtai/icd f/’o/n fhe/n? If'as anyfhiny 
exhibited the i/nit/dam or ado/)iio/t (f which wonld haw bee// /tseful to and pravtiv/ddv b/j the o/'dina/y v/dtivatorf 
And^ if so ^ was thevv it//// w/llinyness to ///litate ov ado//t snvh i//////'ove///ents f Haw //on. observed that thnrv 
has bw// a//// deterioration of the soil, or that vro//s are worse than they used t// be within //onr ow//. ex//rrienre f 
Jfoes an// such (//lestion specittlly a/ise in ease of irriyated land f State s//eeijieall// on wlatl facts ///ni base 
//onr replies ? IGhere there is any popnlar belief in snvh deterio/uition, slate what facts are adduced in 
support of it ? 


FUNJAIL 


The I/it/’oductlo/i of Ne/v Staples . — lmmodialc*ly 
after the aiinexatiou of tlie Punjab, iu 18df), the aifeu- 
tiou of district otliet*rs was directi*d to this subjce.t. 
Small (piautities of various seeds won* distrihutc.'d to 
them oil some, occiusious liy (lovcriiimmt, and on others 
hy lh(^ Agri-1 lorlieullural Society of Lalion*. 

It was hoped that such U(*w crojis, if suect‘ssfully 
grown in small quantitii*s at the head-ipiarter.s of each 
district, would spread from these e(*ntrc*s. In the 
majority of instances this expectation has been disnp- 
pointca). I notice the principal staples so experimontcMl 
with, and the; rc'sult to elate in each ease, 

Soryho Suc/'e or h/iphi. — Fxperimeiilal sowings of 
small (|iiantitics of this evop have l)(*e.n e.*ontiiim*d at 
tlie head-quarters of a niimhi*!* of districts with more or 
less persistenejy for now 2() ye;ars past. It is an 
Juitiimn (Top with conditionsof growth similar to those; 
of joar (Sorglnim vulgare). At tlie same time it 
grows more luxuriantly, and cejntains much more 
sae;charine; matter. For both re*asons it would jue- 
siimahly be a valuable addition to the auluniii foeldci’ 
erops. In several distrieds, especially Uawalpindi, 
Siiilkot, and Kangra, the agriculturists were induced 
to sow it experiim*!! tally, but they gave it up al’t<*r 
trial. It is now seldom or never seen outside tlie 
f^ardens of the district and municipal committees. J 
do not find anywhere an exact account of the reasons 
for the affriculturists’ disinclination to cultivate tlu*. 
erop. 

Oats have been continuously sown at tlie head- 
quarters and tahsils of several district.s for 2o years 
past, with very fair success. They thrive wi*ll on such 
Q 3387. 


land as is onlinarily sown with wheat and harl(*y. 
Hilt except a! tin; ( iovernmeiit studs, and lo a very 
limited degree in our military eautcmmeiits, th(*re is 
no mark(*l for the prudiu'e. The people will not I'at 
Ihe grain, and in their judgment the straw is not 
iniieh bett(*r foddi*r for tlieir ox(*n ami milch caltli* 
than I hat of wlieat and hurley. The erop emise- 
rpiently d()(*s not (*stal)lish itsell’. 

Xcw va/’ieties of Maize, — A litlle has been done 
lately, as in tin* case of soryho sue/x above, with a 
view of inlrodiieing m w vai’ieties of nnii/.e, hut as yet 
with no outeonu* worth mUice. 

Carolina Jiiee, — From 18/0 attempTs have* been 
made in selected distriels to introduce Carolina rici*. 
In om* or two phuM*s (as for inslanec* in C-liamha), the 
crop grew well, but tlic l ice produci'd was not liked, 
and the husking nwudiim; in common use broke the 
grain. The c.\})erimeiit «*onscqiicnfly f(*ll through, 

Jdax. — In I8o 1, cxpi'i'inK'nIs, the success of which 
at first appealed not improhabh*, were commenced 
with a view toexb'nding and improving the cultivation 
of Max in llie Lahon* and Amrilsar divisions, 'riie 
district ()llic(*r.s under (Jo\ eminent insiruetions urg(‘d 
the agrieiillLirists to (*xten(l their flax eiiltivation ; 
(lovernmont otlering ri'waids and undertaking to 
purchase the prodmv*, wliicli was actually done to the 
value of Hs. .50,000, the produce being resold without 
loss at Kurrachi. I'ln* ci'ops grown produced uhuiidaut 
lius(a*d, hut little or no markidable tibn*. d'lic con- 
clusion being ari ived at that the production of fibre 
needed mon3 skill than the agilcnlturists (xmld give to 
it, the Government ceased to urge the cultivation of 
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Ilio crop. Jiut suh.scqncnlly, from ISGO to 18()5, some 
mercliants of Hclfast kc'pt an njunmt at Sialkot, who 
import(*(l a(I\aii(a*tl it fo cultivators, looked after 
llicir crops, and t/ ied to teach them proj)er methods of 
st(*cpin;r tile stalks with a view to the production of 
"ood tihr(.*. These (dTorts resulted in the* production 
of a limited amount of ;r(jQ([ iibre. But they .also 
ultimately dmnonstruUal to the a^rieulturists that the 
crop was not, at its best, much more n'lnuneralivc than 
wheat. And at the death of the agent in J8G5-Gti, 
lh(‘ Bellast imircdiants, seeing that its <mltivation was 
not likely to grow to any vm’y large proportions, 
withdrew from their venture. Almnt 22,(K)() acres of 
flax .‘ire cultivated in the l*unjal>. 'J'he local product 
is much poorer in fibre, hut richer in oil, than the flax 
of Eui*ope. 

Cotton , — The attem]»ts to improves ami develop the 
cultivation of cotton in tla* province have been most 
numerous and piasisteut. From tin* earlic'St yiairs of 
tlm administration, foreign seisl was imp<»rted and dis- 
trihuUsl to district ollicers. 'Fhe native ciilton is oi 
shorter and coarser lihre than Egyptian and Ameriean 
cotton ; and the ohjiatt ainual at in the; distrihution of 
loreign seed has biam mainly the local prcxluction of 
a cotton of larger yield aiul longer tihia*. 'Flu; annual 
reports from the earlic'st period contain notices of the 
cllorts thus made to develop the growth of foreigii 
descriptions of cotton. 

VVIkmi the war in the United Slat(‘s cut oil the 
supply of cotton from Americ.‘i,* on which the Knglisli 
inanufactuiera had till then ndied, and tin* price oi 
cotton wius (tonseipiently greaily enhanced in India, 
every effoiT was nunh* hy <lislrict otlic.crs, under 
instructions from (.lovcniiin'iit, to (‘iiconragc the agri- 
cnllurists to ])ay more attention to the cultivation of 
j'utton, and the |)r(.'vious efforts to introduce good 
foreign desc,i‘i[)tioiis were redoubled. t N'arions g<*ntlc'- 
mcn (olllcials and others) jirovi'd l)y exjierimental 
enltivatiuu that forv'ign cotton I'ould )>e successfully 
grown ; and in 1H7() a. canal cugiucJM* (Mr. l^ogin) 
<leiuoustrate,d that hy adopting the Kgyjitiau system 
of sowing oil rais(Ml furrows 8 inclics high and 
d fe(‘t apart, in irrigated tields, an iiijpreced(‘nted yi(‘l(l 
could be ohtain(‘d (‘veii with tin* native iariet.y ol’ 
c-ottoii j But the ultimab* ouleoiue ol all our (‘tforts 
as yet is that the agrieulturisls adlu'n; both to the 
iialive cotton plan! and to their own methods of 
cultivating It. 

'I'he area, of e(»tloii cultivation in the Bunjah has 
been carefully ohsei'v«id for 12 years past. Itiloes not 
usually exceed 700, ()()() aens ; about i of tin* crop is 
irngate<l, and the rest is dependent on rain only. The 
jiveiage yiidd of cleaned cotton per acre is l>(‘liev(‘d 
to l»e soiue-tliiug less than 80 ll»s. The produce may he 
taken at 400,000 cwts. in an average year, of wliicli 
usually one-third is exporbal, p.artlyhy hojits down tin* 
Indus, and partly hy rail (‘astwards. 'Phere is a small 
eXj)orl of Indian cotton cloth westward into Afgluin- 
istan, from d0,000 to 00,000 cwts. Tln^ Jivcragc 
wholesah^ price of cleaned cotton in 1876-77 was 
Bs. 20 per ewt. 

J^otatocs. — This crop was unknown in the, Bniijah 
before annexation. Its iiitrodnetion in the vicinity of 
all our hill stations followed immediately on aaiu‘X{i- 
tion. It is principally grown in the hill Iriicts of the 
Bawal[nndi, Hazara, and Kcingra distric' , and in the 
Hill Suites ronml Simla, and to a very small extent 
near our larger plain stations. Idie extensive eon- 
sumption of this vegi’tahle in onr military and civil 
.stations has he<*n the stiinnlous under whieli its culti- 
vation has established itself. But to a v'ery limit4Hi 
extent it is gradually becoming an anicle of native 

♦ Set* Annual Revonm* Urports from 1860-01 to 1864-65. 

f Selection ffom Financial Commissioner’s llecords, No. 1 1. 

X The late Mr. Login’s experiinents were made at his own 
expen.se on very .small areas. ITicy were Hul>st«quently success- 
tully continued at Cloverninent (‘xpense for two or three years 
on .50 acres of land Chandi, near Uirihalla. Among the 
papers appended will be found a report in which he gave an 
account of the principles on which his experiments were bused 
and of the manner in which he applied them. 


4 liet. The estimated urea cuUivated with this crop 
and its yield is said to be as follow.^ : — 


District 

1 

Acres. 

1 Yield per Acre. 
MauuelN of 

40 Sers each. 

Near Simla 

! 

Not known 

25 

Kangra 

448 

114 

Ne*ar Dalliousie; 

1:^.5 

60 

Rtiwalpintli 

4.58 

50 

Ibizaru 

600 

50 


Other European vetjetahles have been .siMlulously 
cultivated hy the local committees at the luaid-iinartci .s 
of each di.strict, hut (‘xoept in a small degree near oni* 
large*!* towns they an* little cultivated outside* I la* 
g}irel(*ns of the local eannmittce^s and English otHcers. 

'Ay/.—Tliis lias been tlii.^ mo.st sne!ce*.ssful of all eini* 
atte*mpt‘J to intre^dneu* new staplers.* In the* year 1848 
two small tea plantafiems we‘re e‘stahli.slieal in the* 
K.'ingra, Hills by Dr. Jamieson, the* snpcrinle*n(le‘nt e»l‘ 
the Botanical (lardcnsof Salniraiiporc. The* exp(*ri- 
mciit prewing a promising one*, tin* ( *ove*rmnciit ed’ 
India in 18.52 (lireM*t(‘il its e*xte'nsion, and in e‘ons(*- 
epu‘ne*e‘ tliei Holta Plain (tin'll waste*) was taken up 
l‘o!‘ tlie purpose*. 

By the ye*ar 185J1 tin* sne'e*(*ss e)f the cnltiviitioii w.*i'< 
se) w(*ll e*slahlisln‘d that Ge)V(‘rnnie*nt elcpnie'el an 
eillie'cr to assist capitalists elcsirons of forming tea 
e‘statcs ill buying snitahle* land fiemi tin* native, land- 
owne*rs.-|- J'his sanies e>Hie.*cr, Major K. Paske*, re- 
turning te> the elistricl in 1867, fouinl a thriving b*a 
plantation on almost e*ve.*ry pie.H*c e)l‘ waste land 
.src.nre‘,d in 18.59 for the purjio.sc. The Uie'nteuianl- 
(leivcrnor (Sir B. Montgomery), in a meme)i’a.iidniii 
elale'd 13th l)('ex*mhe*r 18()4, r(‘eordcel tlnit when he 
previevusly visite’d the Kangra District in J86() tlnre* 
was liarelly an aciv, e)l‘ le‘M e*idlivation outside the 
Cioveuiime'ul plantal ion.s, Iml that hi'lvvi-cn thi*n and 
his se'e'ond visit in 1861, 17 e*s(.at('S, with an are'a of 1.5 
sejnarc miles, hail Ik'cii cre'ale elhy Euro[)ean cajiibilistn, 
anil lliat tin* natives I lieniselvcs wi're growing tea. in 
47 village's. 

Major PaJvc, writing again at tlie* e'inl ol 1872, 
re*j»oit(.*d the* e'xisiciif I* of 13 cslate.s owned hy hkire> 
pc'ans anel 1.5 owiie'd hy njilivi*s, the large'si iieing 
1,190 acres, with 190 acres nnder l.e*{i plants, and tin* 
sinalle'st 13 acre*,s, with 11 under plants. Some of llic 
e.'State's of interrnediate* size* had from 400 to *5 )0 
:i(re*.s mider plants. In additieni there vve*re* iunall 
pleds of tea e*nltivation .•iggre'gating 681 acres. 'I'liei 
entire acreage* ele*ve)te'd to lea cultivation in 1872 was 
7,7.32 ae*re*s, of whi(*]i 3,292 wen* niiele*!’ plant; ( ?; in:i- 
tnre*, imni'itureD. ddie* teita-l annual yield had risi n 
frenn 2,41,332 Ihs. in 1868 to 4,28, 66o Ihs. in 1872. 
A rednni turnishe*d tei the* Ge)vci*nme*nt of India in 
Octeibeu* 1877 slieiws that the area under plant laid 
tlie*n increased to 4, (ill aeres (heskles 1,773 iieres 
niidor pre])aratiem for planting) and tlie* auminl yield 
to 7,23,088 lbs. 33ie fedlenvirig stateaiiemt supplieel to 
me* hy llie^ Deputy (’oinmissioner of Kangra .shows 
the ext(*nt tei wliie*h Eure)pea.n.s anel natives re*sp<*c- 
tive'ly share in this industry : — 


YrilrH. 

1 

IMiiiitaiions. 1 

Area undeT 

Tou Cul- 
tivation, 

ApproxiniJitv 

1 .\iniiJal yield. 

Nuinluir. 

Owned by 

Lbki. 

Vain 

Rs. 

IS7M - 

l,ej<H) 

lOuropeiiiKs 

Nalo'Ci* - 

4,787 

:i.l4ei 

.'>,60.483 

2,'26,«n 

1,13.: 

5’otal - 



7,m* 

7,87,094 



♦ Ttiis probably in(*,liutc.s Ijinii l.akca up for plantiug aiiel not yet 
jilanteel out. 


* Punjab Record, 18.51-58, page 194. 
t Major Paskti’K report on. 
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Tho Government withdrew from its experimental 
cultivation, sdlinj^j its Ilolta estate to a Fhu'opean 
capitalist in 18G5. The eost ol* euUivution (piekin«; 
iiicliuled) avcrji^es Us. 60 ])er acun;, and the yield of 
mature. ?.r., over tlin^e years old plants, 2(K) Ihs. Hie 
cost of manufacture subsequent to picking is six annas 
j)er 11). The best fields yield from 600 to 400 lbs. 
per acre. The tea is larj^ely exj^orted to the London 
market. Hie cultivation is increasing both by Euro- 
peans and native's, and ^reat advance has been made 
ill ascerlaJning the conditions best suited to its culture. 
Situated as tlu^ industry is in a populous agricultural 
district, tlima! is abundance of labour available. Anti 
the ndations between the Kui’opean planters and the 
local native population hav(^ hithcrio bei'u of I lie 
best. 

d\*a culth^ation bas also been cominence»l in tbe 
Simla District, 120 acres bcinji; under plant. It was 
tried in tlui Ha/ara ami Kawalpimli hills, but has 
hitherto failed there. 

It may be remarked in conclusion that this in- 
dustry, though orifj^inally started by the Government, 
is <‘ntirely de[)end(‘nt for its deveiopimmt and pro- 
minency on tin* Kuropcan enterprise t‘n^a;^(Ml in it. 
If that entei’prise were withdrawn the native eultiva- 
jors would probably fail both in the preparation of 
till' t(‘a and in its (‘xploitation in th<‘ Kuropc'an 
iiia.rk(‘ts. 

(ytnehoHd , — A v(‘ry earnest, attempt was conimenced 
ill lHf)4 by iMa jor ^bis>au J^ec's,*' one <d‘tlie ^enthumm 
interested in tea cultivation in ICan^ra, to intro<luce 
tlu‘ cultivation of cinchona, ; and om^ (d‘ the Kanj^ra. 
planters is still ^irivin^ his attention to it, but bitherto 
the cultivalioii lias not succee<h‘<l ; the apjiaront cause, 
of failun' being that the eliniate is too dry, and in the 
winter too cold. 

Chitid (irdss, — Attempts to cultivate China grass 
liavi* hilluTto led to no results, for a, diifenMit reason, 
vi/., the dillienitv of inventing suilalde inachiin'ry for 
cli'aiiing the fibre. Hie Government of India, have 
hv ice otic red a, large prize for the invention id" such 
maebiinTy, but ibis will no doubt be uotiecd in the 
replies siibiiiilti'd by the Norlli-West Provinces in 
coiiiK'clion with the Saluiranpoii' gardens. 

SiUi . — Small expcaimenis, liaving for tln-ir object 
the inti’odnction of sericulture, in tbe Punjab, have 
been tried at diilereiil (iim's during the past, 60 years 
in nearly all tbe siibiiionlnne districts of ibe province, 
tbe (‘xperinieiilors being in nearly every iiislancc tlie 
civil and medical ofHcers of tbe, province. For a 
summary of tliesi’ exiu'rimenls I would rebu' to 
Mr. Laden Powell’s Punjab Prodnets, pp. 161 to 177. 
1 sliouhl serve no practical juirjiose by reeomiting 
I hem here, for they have all the same history, 
result in nearly every case showed that silk cocoons 
could be easily raised at a great profit ; Imt beyoml 
tills stag(‘ the experiments never jiroceeded, except in 
one inslaiiee. Tlie siibjei't was taken n[) four or live 
years ago in tbe Gnrdaspur District by Mr. F. Halsey, 
an independent gentleman, who bad sidtleil in tin* 
north of that dislriet. Following np successful efforts 
lo introiluce the growing of silk cocoons made l»y the 
civil officers of tbe district, be establislied a small 
silk filature, and was working it vi’ry smaa^ssfully up 
to his death, a few wi'cks ago. For three years ]>ast 
the district conimitteo at ( liirdiispur, wifli Mr. llal- 
‘''cy’s assistance, has ludd cxbiliitions of silk cocoons, 
f'or the best cocoons (exhibited prizes are given 
annually by tlie committee, aggregating Ks. 1,000 in 
value, to wliicb Mr. Halsey usually added. This 
gentleman h.^d also offcr<‘d throe prizes, aggregating 
1,(XX), for the best plantations of (iiincse and 
I^kilipfiine Island mulberries in flic Gunhispnr Dis- 
ti’ict, and tbe saiin^ sum for tbe Kiingra District ; and 
lu* purchased for bis filature the cocoons of idl those* 
who <lid not wish to reel their own silk. Tin* D(*puty 
Coiumissiom*r of Gurdaspnr reports that tbe cultiva- 
tion of the (M)coons is now a well-c.stublisbed souice 

** I’unjab Revenue Report, 1871-72. Manual of (!indi oiia 
Cultivation, 1876. 


of profit among the* agriculturists. It was at first 
conlincil to Kasliiiuri.s, but has lately been taken up by 
many among the agriculturists. Hu* death of Mr. 
Halsey is no doubt a .sini're blow to it, but there are 
gT’ouiids for hoping that some one may he found to 
take over and maintain the filature, and thus ket*p up 
the newly-awak(*m*d interest of tlu* agriculturists in 
.s(‘riculture. 

Silk goods an* imiiiufaetured in all parts of tlu* 
l*unjah, and esjiecially at Amritsar and Moollan. Tin* 
raw silk thus consmned is iiii])nrii‘d principally from 
Afginiiii.stan, llokb.-ira, ami Ivasbmir, and the gro.ss 
imports wen* <‘stinjat<‘d L> years ago to bii worth 
Ks. 20,(K),()(K) iM*r aiiiiuiii. Of ibis a portion pass(*s 
on to Ollier provinees. Hut it is evident that seri- 
cullnn* and silk lilalnres might lie d(‘veh>pi‘d into 
most profitabh* iiidustrii's. I annex a few nanarks on 
tb(* subject fnrnisluMl by Cailoncl F. Millar, the <le[)iity 
commissioner : - 

“ I believi* the I'ultivation of coeooiis is now indepen- 
dent of priz(‘S ; it bas eslalilished itsi'If, and would 
not, 1 think, snlVer if tin* prizes were, withdrawn, 
nllbough I think jirizes should eontimiti for some lime 
to eoiiK*. 

“ At. first Kashmiris took up the enltivalion of 
eoi'oons, bill now ngricullnrists and tli(*ir families have 
done so, as well as Hrabniaiis, Sayads, Fakirs, and 
other elasses ; ontsider.s are not apparently .-iltracled 
by the prize's; none have as y(‘t compegiMl ; all Iiaving 
been taken by pi*r.sons residing in the distrie;!, ami 
this year tlu* first prize was awarded to a Lambanl.ar 
of ( lurdaspur. 

I am of opinion tlial this industry bas now lu'come 
thoroughly <*.slablisbe«l, and is like'ly to Honrisb, 
allliongli it bas snstaiiu'd a blow by the deatli of Mr. 
Halsey, vvlio look mneb intcresi in it, disiribnfing 
young plaiils of tlu* e>oti<.* imilberry gratis lo all 
wishing to plant tlieni. He also purchased the cocoons 
of all [larFu's who did nol wish to jvel llu'ir own 
silk. 

)m.' Zamindar ol* Ibis district pnndiasi'd eggs lor 
I rnp<M‘, and made a clear ]>rofil of Ivs. 22, afler paying 
all expi'iiscs, and this bas induced many olliers of the 
.same* <da.ss to commence operations. 

“ 'I’lu* iiK'n work in tin* Helds, while' llu' woim'ii 
e'liipleiy ibemsedve's in hiking care of tlie* silk wen ins.’’ 

Aijnvitltui (il I tnpU' incuts. — Our atte'inpfs le) impi' ive. 
the* aiels te» ;igrieiilhire' (leaving tbe^ impreiv e ineiit ed 
e*aMle* to snbse*epie*nt imtice*) have be'e'ii e'emliiu'd te> 
ai litieial manure's, impre>ve'd sugar mills, and plonglis. 

In 1874 patent ire>n sugar-cane*, mills ('rimm.sem ami 
Mylim's) we're siipplie*el e'xperinu*nlally te» se've ral 
elistrie'ls. Hut Iri.'ds sboweei tliat llu'y we*re‘ not Htteel 
for the sJUJill cane e)f tlu: Fniijab, iiiul failt'.el to eriisli 
it .suflie-iemtly. 

Me»re* le'e'e'iitlv ill llu' pre'se'iit year ii suggestion w;'^- 
maele for llu* impeirlatiein of light ploughs mannraclinvd 
by Me'ssis. lvanse)nies, e)f Ipswicli. It was sbovvii by 
tbe late* Mr. Halse*y eif the* (iurdasjmr Dislrie t Ibat 
the pleuigbs we'i’e* siiflieieiilly light fe>r flu* e-allle eif 
the* e'einnfry, and that llu*y e'oiilel be- elelivere-el at 
La.bore at a e*e)st of KN. 24 e'ae*li. Hnl llu* sugge's- 
lioii was aljaneloiU'd, bee'ause tlu* share's ceuilel neit 
have' lu'cii re'iu'vve'el liy native* weirkmen ; in tact 
supjdie's of flie'iii e'emlel only have* bee'll eiblaine'd fre:>m 
Knglanel, or from ( leiveeriune'iit workshops. Hut the 
late* Mr. Hals(?y enltivatcei 260 acres of lanel at 
Sujaiqair in tbe Gurela.spiir District with English 
ploughs (IraAvn by cattle, which, tbougli iiei eloubt 
supe'i ior lo the ordinary jilongb cattle* eif the eaiuntry, 
wore* yet bre*el by tlun'r owner from selectcel country 
sfeu'k, aiiel lie obtaine'el e'l'ops Ireim the lane! far superieu* 
to any oreliiiarily raise*el in the neighbourhood. 

For a not elissimilar reason attempts maele .shortly 
aftei* anue*xalion to improve: the Fersian whe(4 used all 
ov(*r the Puiijul) fe:>r raising wedl water for irrigatie)n 
have* faileel of* nceoinplishing any practical re*sults. It 
IS easy to inelie*ate how the well gear eeuild be 
improved, and maele: to elo a larger duty with the .same 
draught power now employed, but all the improve- 
ments yet suggested require more skill for thedr con- 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


UP. 1. Qn. 7. struction «n<l mainlonanrc Oian tlio niml Artizans 
possess. Well wJiioli cannot bo iniifle and 

PuNJAii. repaired by liu’ ordinary villn^yjo artizan is useless to 
)raii7\V„rc. Ilio onlitiHiV iifrnciilturist. 

SiKjar fdvtorif at Siijanpiir. — 'riu* (niterprise of tlie 
late Mr. JIalsey also snew'edcfl in slarhFig at Snjanpur 
suf^ar mills for mannfaetnrin" snpir. The eapitai 
(Hs. 4,(K),(KK)) was siibscrilMMl principally by 8S 
European ^nnitlonien, many of I hem olliceis in the 
Punjab, ami about Rs. .‘12,000 by nalive inerehants. 
'I'hc mills are only in their first year ; but there is 
liltlc doubt tbat they will yield l.ar^e profits. 'rin*v 
are woikcal by w.afer pow(‘r, siipplmd from the Rari 
Do.'ib (^anal, and tin* machinery was imported from 
Kne[hind. 'fln^ obj(‘(*ts aimed at by fin* eompanv .‘ire 
the mannfactun* of snirar snilable for native consump- 
(ion and the mamifacinre of riini. 

If tin* ]>rolilable character of thes(* mills is esta- 
blished, ther(5 is reason to believ(^ that they will Iv; 
<'xtended, so that other similar companies w'ill be 
st.Mrted. 

(‘olton and woollen mills have not yet been start(‘d 
in the Pnnjjib. lint if European enterprise and 
<*apital is once attracted to the. richer districts of the 
Punjab, then* is little doubt that in siijj^ar, cotton, 
wj ol, silk, and other products, it will find alnindant 
fii’M for profitable (*niployment. Tin* b(‘arin;^ of such 
enterprises on fln^ prosp(*ri(y of the aj^riculturists who 
supply the mills with raw products is pal(‘nt. And 
it is in the dcvelopni(‘nt of such enterprise, wheinner 
praclieabli*, rather than in le^nslativi* schemes and 
svst(‘ms of local ( lovcrumciit, that the true remedy is 
to I)(! found for the indchtialness, tln^ poverty, and tin* 
iinskilfnlnesM of tin* native a^ricnltnn’st.’*' 

Motid Farms. — ^Flien* is no model liirm in the 
Punjab, tin* only atb'inpt yet made to establish oin^ 
came to an (‘inl at the elos(* of 1S7(). Its history was 
as follows: — 

In lS7d the ( Jovernmeiit of India ofrer(*d to i\^sh^n 
to the Punjab fin* services of a traiin‘(l 54ar(h‘ner, arnl 
Its. 4,(K)() towards the exp(*nses of an experimental 
farm. Tin* ofler bi'iiij^ aeeepte<l, the jrardener, Mr. 
Lhiyd, was first employed on a small anai (d‘laml near 
Uinballa, on whieh (‘xp(*rimental cotton cnifivaiion 
had been alti'iiipted : but in 1874 In* was plaeed in 
ebar^e of 17(1 aercs of ( b»vernnn*]it lainl jiear 
Amritsar. 'Fin* land was of varyin*r (piality, some 
deeidely bad, but it was conveniently situul(*d near a 
liir^e town. 

After tlin’e years’ triid it appealed that tin* farm 
bad been steadily eultivafed at a loss (not reckoning 
the. snperint<*ndent’s salary), and it was therefore 
broken nj) at tin* eoinineneement of 1877. 

If the farm had really scrv(‘(l tin* purposes of a 
modi’l i’ann, an eifort to keep it U[i in spite of the 
expense would probably have* been made. ]>ul it 
was on too small a siadi*. to furnish any useful results ; 
and it was not in the hands of a man who hy his 
.•mfeeedenls eoidcl hav<' any re;il knowledge of the 
:igricnlture of the eonntrv. The ]n()per scope and 
aim of a model farm was thus describe<l by Mr. Eger- 
t(m, when Kimiiieial (‘ommissioiier, at para,. Tbi of the 
Ib'vemic Report for 18711-74: — 

“ 'Fhc progress of the (*xji(’riment of a model farm 
depends much upon the plan ol nperation.s .adopted. 
It is to no purpose* that su|)erior sraiucs an* grown 
befon* tin* eyes ol* the peojdc, if the inode of eulliva- 
lion is totally ioieign to them. The only means by 
which any I'eal aid towards the developnn'iit of tlic 

* The follow in^ extract from a report, by the late .'V't* V. 
UtilKey, on the local exhibition of silk cocoons Gurd;i4pur, 
liHted 1st of May 187(5, is worth tpioting: — 

“ If cocoon gidwing is to h^ajoiue a staple product of this 
district, it is to the Zjimifulars we mu .^t look for their produc- 
tion. 4 here is little doubt in iny mind that the whole of the 
Rovernment rovemie rouUl he paid by the villagers from the 
proceeds of their cocoons, whicli would leave the whole produce 
of their lands for tin* village consumption and export; and as 
it is chiefly in these villages which now are most suffering from 
debt that the mulberry tree exists in the gwaitest numbers, we 
may really hope that with an increase of silkworm farming, 
th(* difficulties of these suffering villages may diminish.” 


ic.sonrces nf the conn tJ‘y can be afforded is by a study 
of the .system of tillage which is in ordinary use, and 
by ap|)lying to it such improvements as the ptntple are 
compel(*nt to appreciate. Any movement towards 
improvement in agricultural produce must thcn'lore 
initiate with a full .‘ippreciation of the inode of agrl- 
eultnre to which the people an* addicted, and in which 
they have confideneo : and only tho.se innovations Avill 
be acc(^pted by them wbieh t(*nd gradually to amidio- 
rate this melliod, and not those whieh involve a total 
abandonment of their time honoured habit-s.” 

On the .same subject 1 append a im*niorajnium 
dated lOlli January 1872, written by the late Mr. F. 
Halsey. 

Farm l/t ihv T)vra Chazi Khan District , — 'riie 
Deputy Commissiom*!’ of I)(‘ra Gbazi Khan lias a fariu 
of i‘t,(')(X) acres (l,lt)() cnltivaled on tlu* local system 
by t(*Mants) in liis district, and another considerable, 
area, in the IJiloeb Ilill.s n(*ar Fo?‘t Monro. The objects 
of tin* farm are to induce bill Riloeliis (hitherto 
slratigers to Jigrieultiin*) to settle then* and lenrn 
agriculture, to iritrodma; eertain improv(*ineiits in tlu; 
breeding of Riloeli horses, to improvi! the cattle and 
sb(‘(*p (4* the district, and to distribnfe fruit and shade 
trees. The farm pays its own (*\p(*nscs. 

Estates under the Court of I Cards. — In I In; Punjab 
it li.'is not as yet been foniid pr.'ielieable to use any 
estati's ninh'r tin* (bnrt of Wards for the objci*t of 
making (‘X[>i‘rinu*nls Ol* setting ex.'iiuples of iiuiuoved 
aifrieidfun*. 

Improvement o/‘ >7/rYy>. -Rams Iiavi* been iinp(»rti*il 
from Entrhind in small numbers, and sent to the IJa/.ara 
anil Sliahpiir districts. Up to a late*, date the repent 
of tin* r(*snlts was not encouraging. It was stated 
that the fine* tle<*(‘(*s W(*re min*li torn ami spoilt by the 
lliorny bushes eominon on the lowi'i* grazing greniiids ; 
but tin* last rojM)rt from Ilti/bni states that tin* bi’ee'd 
is lik(*d for it, s size*. A number of other sniu*rie)r rains 
have been for some y(‘ars past. distribnt(‘d to the 
districts wli(*r(‘ there uii* most she(*p, Imt it is only 
(piiti* lalcly that any (*\act neeonnfs hav(‘ heen taken 
of tin* result. In 1877 it was a.wrtained that of lOO 
rams distributed .'O Inn I <licd. As regards the ])ro- 
geiiy, tin* reports do not show any mati‘rial progr(*,4s 
as y<‘t in tin* improvement of the hieed. On the other 
hand, tin* li*ading agrlcnltnrists in each district are 
by no means iuditrer(*nt to tin* matter: and they 
willingly accept llie charge of tiu! rams, and comply 
with instructifuis (*onc(*niing llieii* keep and nsi*. 
Sixty-four rams an*, now made availahlc each year at 
the Ilissar Cattle Farm for distribution to Punjal) 
districl.s fr('(! of I'liargc*. 

Improvement of ('attle. — '^'nwWiW means have heen 
adi)pti‘<l bn* the improvement of llu* horned entile. 
Hulls havi* Ix'eii distributed from tlu* Ilissar Cattle 
Farm to as many districts as applied for thorn. 4'iie 
lirst distribution of dO bulls took place immediately 
after tin* annexation of the Punjab. Hut tlu* subject 
wuis lost sight of for soim* ^ ear.^, and it was only in 
187() that atl.(*mj)ts to ascei*tain and watch the ri'sults 
Aven^ n‘vived. T'lu^ reports |•(‘eeive(l Avere of varying 
eliaracler; but on the Avlioh* they showed, that in 
those cases in AA'lMi*h the seh'ctlons Avere judicious, the. 
bulls Avero appreciated by tin* breeders, and render<*d 
valuable service in improving tlu^bnaal of draught 
cattle. ’fliirtv-tAvo bulls are. noAv imidi* availabh’ (‘iich 
yeai* at tin* Ilissar Cattle Farm* for siip|)ly to Punjah 
districts fro(^ of charge. 'I’lii* keep of tlii^ bulls (*osls 
the agriculturists litth* or nothing. It is usual to 
make ov(*r a bull to some large central village, and he 
is alioAVi'd to roam free Avitli the village cattle. The 
aggregate jmogeny of the buUs is as yet insignificant 
in numbers. 

Cattle Fairs. — On this subject T subjoin an ext.ra(4 
from '.10 Revenue Report for 1876-77. The return 
cpioted Jiert'In is also ajiponded. Since this extract 

* 'fhis is an inatitution kept up by the Military Coromissariat 
Department. It ccnisists of 48,000 acres of waste laud near 
Ilissar, and it is devoted principally to the production of horned 
cuttle. The stock on the farm numbered 10,521 on the 31 st 
May 1877. It is in charge of Lieut.-Coloni*l llohinBon. 
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WHH written prizes for cattle have been offered at tiie 
Kawalpindi Horse Fair, and a large cattle fair is likely 
to be dev(doped at that place : — 

“ The most important fairs are those held in the 
districts of Ilissiir, Rohtak, Sirsa, and Anirilsar. Of 
tlic total of 183,027 cattle attending all tin* fairs in 
the province, all but 10,000 were at tin* fairs in tln*se 
four districts. The minor fairs were hold in the 
districts of dullundur, Hoshiarpur, Ourdaspiir, Sialkol, 
(bijranwiila, Ferozepore, »jhang, and Montgomery. 

“ The g(‘n(u-al rt\sult shows a large increase in tlie 
number of cattle attemling lairs, ami this iner(*ase 
is almost entirely in tlui moic iinp(»r1)mt fairs, |)ar- 
ticularly those in the llissar Division, where the 
iiiiiiiher increased from 78,804 in 187*'3-7(i lo 1,02,3.)7. 
The important and well managed fairs in tliat division 
are well appreciated, h(‘caus(* they sii[»ply a real want. 
'fhe cattle <d‘ that locality are t»f good ^piality, and 
traders from a distaneo ar(‘ always i)r(‘tty sure of 
finding the kind of aniniid they requin*, and cannot 
(‘Iscwherc procure, whih* tlu' l)roeders wlio send cattle 
lor sain are pretty sure of limling eustomm-s. 'Flic 
saiiu^ ]nay lie said of tin* fairs liehl at Amritsar in 
spring and autumn, when* some .30,000 or ()(),000 
animals are e\liil)it(‘d, ol which a eonsaloralde pro 
portion changes hands. On reemit occasions, horses 
iiav(‘ also hcen sent lo this fair, and find nauly sal(‘. 

“The amount of prizes givim varies consider- 
ably. At till' Amritsar fairs, wlnac 08,8.37 cattle 
allciuh'd, Rs. 2,990 were distrihut<‘d in prizes, h(‘ing 
an average of 8 pies lor every animal (hat atlimded ; 
whereas in tlu' llissar Division tin* aviuvigc is und<T 
3 pies. In th(^ latter, moreovor, only 144 animals 
were enl(.‘n!<l lor prizes at all ; wiieriais at tier 
Amritsar fairs 414 were eiitercd. 'Pin' Amritsar prize 
si^InMiie has been carefully revised IVom lime to tiim*, 
and tlic increasing sncci'ss of the fairs held t]ier(‘ may 
he due in part to this, hut lh(‘ increasing po|»:darily 
ill the llissar fairs si'cms to show that wiicre there is 
a good market for cattle jieriodieal fairs will tloiirish, 
Avliethm* prizes he lib(‘rally distributed ur not. 'Phe 
mnnher of cattle, liowiwcr, is not the only test of the 
iisiduhiess of a fair. The <|nality of the animals is a 
ver\ important point, and it is ehiefly to elleel a 
gradual improvenumt in this r(‘spect that a, liberal 
prize list adjnstiMl with discrimination is valuable. 


There is reason to believe that this improvmmmt is 
really taking [>laee. 'Pin' demand for hulls of gtu»d 
breed from the Hi^sar (‘attic Farm shows that the 
improvement of sl<iek is leit to he an object capable of 
attainmemt, and well worth attaining. 

‘‘Ill the Sirsa District 10 llissar hulls wi-re utilized 
and produced 1,1 17 licad of stock, soim* of whieli 
are very line sp(‘eimens. 4'lie people appreeiali* 
the hulls and their pr<»geiiy highly, "Phe statement 
shows that the cattle fairs gemaally are not only self- 
supporting, hilt )icld a eonsi(leral)l(‘ surplus, which, 
under present arrangcmeiils, is ert'ditnl to th<‘ pro- 
vincial revemii‘s. The ineoim' was Rs. 20,778, and 
the (‘xpeiiditnre Rs. 12, ()()(), leM\ing a siiiphis of 
Rs. 14,112. The minor I'airs an* not, as a ride, self- 
siipporting, llieir first starling, and their mainti'ininec 
lor some lime, being depeiulent (m lh(‘ (‘vist(‘m‘e of 
a surplus ihaived Irom other fairs. "Phese small fairs, 
h<»wi‘ver, serve* many use'fid piirposi's, and m*i <l not l)e 
hastily abandoned mert4y beeanse they cannot at lii>t 
be taxed in proportion to the exjumdiluiv ineiincd mi 
them. Iiidepemlcnlly of lln'ii’ value as ealih* mai Kcls 
and as ji me.ans of siipjilying an improveal brreil of 
calth*, liiey are popular .ms local galluMMiigs. At 
Iloshi.Mrpur a local imliistrial I'xhibilion was la*ld in 
conjuiielion with the ealth*. fair, ami was tlioiighl to 
b(‘ a great success, lint when* tin* results eoiitlnne 
year alh'r ye:ir to he iiu'mnnu nsnrah* wilii tin* etlbrls 
made, ami tin? expeiiso (‘utaileil, lairs arc sonu'liinos 
dis<*()nlimi(‘d, as was found nce'cssary r(‘cenily in the 
case of the fairs in the rlluing and Montgomciy 
districts. 

“The income is rai.s(‘d by nuMiiis of Iccs, wliii'h 
an* lc\H‘<l in some! cas(‘s on all Jinimals attemling the 
fair, and in others on all s.m1(*s elh'cle'el. In I hi* llissar 
ami Sirsa <Iislric:s the lalh*r system is aelop|{‘d, in 
Rohtak the former. In Amritsar then; is an admis- 
sion tc(* for all animals atlemling. and a se'parale fee 
for animals cntcn*<i lor pi'ize s. In almost all cases 
lh(* f(*(*s are eolh'e'teel hy diie'i*! agein*y, tin* e'lnploy- 
iiK'iil of eonlradors having bcmi found elisiul vaii- 
tageoiis. 

“Of the Rs. 12,t)t)t) (*xpmidi‘d on ealih* lairs, 
Rs, (),441) w.’is for prizes, ami Rs. G,22() for expenses 
oi’ management. ’ 


Statkmknt showing the n’siik of Catti.k Faius held in the Fiinjah during 1879-77. 
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K KM AUKS 


b’s. .■)I2 wt-n- i'\- 
peiidrd on (In* local 
cxliitiilioii held at 
I he same time as 
the cattle fair, 'flio 
District Kiiinl con- 
tributed largely to 
the expenditure. 


Iforse Fairs, — Hesidoa tln^ t.wo Amritsar fairs above 
noticed, vvherti horses arc brought for sail* to the 
mmiber of about 2,000 each year, throe largo horse 
fairs are held in the Punjab, at Rttwalpindi, at Jhang, 


and atSakhi Sjirwar in tlui Dora (iluizi Khan District. 
Allempts are being made to start fairs at other places, 
hut these three are the most important. The numher of 
horses which attended these fairs, and the amount of 
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I. Qn. 7. 
i; Punjab. 


prizew disti ibuicd on tho Insf, occasion when they wore 
held, WHS — 


l/c^ar Ware. Tair. 


IVm. of horsos 
atlioidin^. 


AkkK’KhIo 






Rnwjilpiruli • 

2.‘2rje) 

.llinitfe ’ ’ ' - 

5(1(1 

Suklii S.'irwar itt lA;ni 



1,200 


NOno 78.5<M) 

L».0()0 — 

1.%.500 


TJmi Rawalpindi fair has been held iVoni a very early 
p('ii<Ml ol’onr riiKi; theo(}u*rs are ofhiler orij^in. The 
o))j(‘el. (d* th(‘He lairs is to eneoiira;jje hors(i hiaaMliii" 
ainon*; the a<rri(*nllurisls cd' tlu' nei^hhourinjjj districts. 
Our native> cavalry have always been mainly niounl»*d 
by horses indigenous to the country ; and it is hojMMl 
that e.ventindly a ‘^till larnei- and more po\v( rful breed, 
of horses may bt' tliiis obtaiiUMl. In aid ol* tliis object, 
a number ol‘ stallions (Mnulish, Arab, Stud-bred, ami 
Walers) are k<‘pt up by (iovi'riinu'nt, and distributed 
(‘ach winter for s('r\ ice in the districts where tin* best 
bnasls of Inuses exist : arnl all mares ])revionsly 
shown to a veterinary surgeon and branded by him as 
sound ami lit, are served by those stallions without 
charge. Tin* numl)er of mares so branded is 2,(K)(). 
In I8f)4 tin; nund)er of stallions thus <listributed in tin; 
pi iueipal hors<*-br(‘edIn^’ districts of tlie [wovince Avas 
413; tin* present numb(‘r is 130, viz. 


Knglish thorough-bred 

- HI 

Ilall‘-brod and Norfeilk trotlecs 

- 23 

M'alers 

♦3 

Cape; 

1 

Arabs 

- 45 

Stud-bred 

- 35 


Amonji a limited numlx'r (d‘ ai^riculturisls in tin* 
j>ortion of the Ihinjab west of Lahore the ln»rse 
breedimr thus encoura«;(‘d is of a highly n'lnunorativt* 
charach'r, and adds much (o their prosperity. 

Afpirn/(f(nt/ Exhibitions . — In the yi'ar 1864 an 
exhibiti<m was held at Lahoi*e, in Avhieh specimens of 
the raw products, inauul'a.cturi‘s. and machim‘ry of the 
Runjab wore collected fn.m every district and political 
<lepemleney of tin* Ruiijab. 4he (‘xhibition has 
produc(‘d two p<*rmanenl results <d' u;reat vabn*. 

'The t'xhibifion building!', and a v(‘ry lar^e, portion (►! 
tin* arli<*l(*s exhibited, have ]»een formed into a 
permanent mus(‘um. Tin* charjie of the mu.'eum (for 
which ( i(»v<'rnmenl have ei}inlo<l a small ailoxvance) 
is usually lu'ld by soim; civil ollieer, M*!(*et(!d from 
those stationed at Lahoii f{)J' his special cpialilications. 

riie number d‘ \isitors lias increased from dO,(KK) 
pi*r annum six yt-ars a<^o to 130, 000 in 1876 77. 
Niiie-leiilhs of the visitors are natives, most of them 
beinii' counti v p<'ople { auriculturi>ts ami trmlers). 44n* 
coiit(*nts of tin* museum ai'.- b(*iu; 4 - added to y<*ar by 
year, ami are of <>;reat interest and value. 

The other pormaiK*ut ic'^ull was the pn*paratIon by 
Mr. liad(‘n Rowell, (AS., of two volumes, .leseribint^ 
the Riinjab products and Riuijab manulactun’s shown 
at the exhibition. 

Roth subjects art* dealt willi very completely; jmd 
the Administration and tin* [uiblii ha\<* at their 
eommand in these volumes a. coni])lele account of the 
products and mannfaetnn‘s of the Runjab, .such as, but 
I’er tin* exhibition, there wouhl have been bfth* [U’ospect 
of our obtaining. 

. {(iri-Jlortindlnral Sooivttj of Lithorv. — 1 haAe ilos- 
cribed, one by one, tin*. <liffereut items, in respect of 
Avhich atiem])ts have been made to improA.* tin; 
agri(*ultural I'esonrces of the province. !f reindi.'- h) 
state h()W far those att(*mpts have been asrirte I by 
privati* I'llbits or societies. Immediately after the 
annexation of the Rmijab, the A/^ri-I lortieultiiriil 
S()(*iety was ff»rmed at Lahore. The .society eon.sists 
of gentlemen ( Luropean and Native) residing; in the 
province; who an; nearly all of them members of the 
various (lovernment servi((*s. It is nominally inde- 
pendent of (joveniment, and its formation aro.se out of 
the interest felt in the development of the country by 


tin; officers employed in it. Tn the first years of its 
existence the inquiri('s of the soc.iety resulted in pro- 
iluein/x some of tin; best a(;counts of agriculture in the 
Punjah which have yet been written. Horticulture, 
arboriculture, wool, silk, sugar, and other important 
])roduets also formed subjects of inquiry I by the 
leading members of the society, tin; results being 
r(*eoi-ded in the society's proceedings. 

ltsgarden.s at Lahore, the seeds of flowers, vegetabh's 
and trees. Avhich it distribut(*s to the head-quarters of 
<‘acli (listrict in the. province, and its eflorts to intro- 
duce and distrihuto new vari(*tU‘S of agricultural 
and horticultural produce, an; of great value, ami in 
these ies])eels the society supplies a want Avhieh could 
!iut be inet in any other way. 

NeaHy three-fourths of tin; funds, however, l)y 
which it is siipj)orted are suppli(*d by (loveniment ; 
thus tin* society's budget for 1S77-78 shows thi- 
following estimated irieome 

Its. 

Imperial i‘(?v(*nues .3,100 

Rrovineial rcveniu's 3,600 

( 'oniribntious Local and municipal 
from - rates (each district of 
the province contri- 
buting) - - - 6, L30 

Siibseiiplion.s of members 1,100 
Sale ofganlc*!! produce*, Ac*. 1,740 

4'olal Ks. 1^0,000 

'file soci(*ty’s p(*nnan('nt (*slablisliments at Lahore; 
cost Iv’s. 11 7o(); am) it e*xp(‘n(ls in the* pun;liase and 
i epoj i of s(*e'<ls freaii Rs. ),0(K) to Rs. o;000 [»e‘r 
aannm. 

Efforts ot European enterprise . — I liave; alri'ady 
iie)tice*d iinde*r (In; he'ud of Ikix the* efforts made* by 
(‘(‘liain merchants of Belfast b) de*velop the growth <»!' 
flax : and idso under the head of lea, llie* sue'cess oftht' 
Luropean planle'i’s in Kiingni. 'I'wo otlier Knglish 
me;re‘hauls. Mr. ('ope and Mr. (V)ab's, ol* Ami’ilsar and 
Fere)/,e.p()n*, maele valuable e-ll()rts a lew ye'jirs ago to 
de*veloj)e the; trade* of the* pro\iue*e willi Kiiropr, 
e*spe*e*ially in 4.;ollou. Similarly, tin* late; Mr. Ilalsev'. 
e*nlerpri.^e in silk in the (iiirdfispur District, the >iig:ir 
raete)|-y w liieh he* starleel in 1877, and his succix'^sfiil 
use 4)1* Lnglisli ploughs on the; small farm whie*!! lu' 
eullivat(*el, are* note'worthy iiislam*(*s of the \alne of 
int(*lligenl lAM‘op(*:in eiileiprise, and oi‘ the* resid(.-i ii 
Wouhl elli’cl il’il could be altraelcd (o the* proviue-e. 

But the K;iugra, l(*a iuduslry. anel a few otlni- 
iuslaiices such as tlnisc* above* iK)lie(‘d b(*ing e\(*e*pled, 
llie* ( io\e*i nm(*Mt is as yet enlire*ly d(q)(*n(h*nt e>u its 
oAvn exerlious and on those* of the oflieuTs in its 
emplen for the* impre)V(*ment e)f the* agriculture of the 
eanmlry. 

Ill re'spe*e*t of seuiie fbiins e)f ineluslry, such ascledh 
mills (cotton and we)<.)lle*n) anel sugar fact()ri(*s, it is 
})robable that their imiltiplie*atinn by inelepemlent 
Luroja*.:!! e‘iile;r|)ris(* is not fai‘ distant. Anel siie*h 
imluslrios, if suee-essfuJ, liave* an ob>'ious and almost 
e*ertaiii te*nde iie*y to preemote; (he* agricultural ])re)sp(*rity 
e)f the tracts in which they are* e; tahlishe'd. 'The 
j)rome)t(*rs of them may pe;>ssibly l)«k.lcd the*mselve‘S to 
lake* a share In the* agriculture of the* e*onntry. Hut 
we .shall e'.erlaiidy be more* than sangniiu* if we rely 
e‘nlirely on such sj)eeulalive prospee;ts fen* the impre)V(‘- 
me*nt e)f the agrieulture of the* e4)untry. Anel it dex s 
not se.*e*m lexj mueli te) say, that until (jle)V(*rimu*nl 
makers .--emie e*ai ne.st and systeniatie* proA-ision for the 
.study and obse*rA*a.tion of the native agriculture, Ave* 
.shall n<*ither ueh*epiate*ly appreciate, its existing motluxls, 
nor succe'ed in pointing e)ut the dire'e*tions in Avhicli it 
i.s practicable for tlie muss of the agriculturists, <‘ir- 
cumstane*eel «as tliey are, to improve; tJiose* methe>els. 

Deterioration of Soils , — On the eiue*,.stion wh(*tlu*r 
the cultivated soil and the crops have deteriorated (>i‘ 
not, the replies of 13 officers employed in various parts 
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of tlic province, and of one native «;entl(’inaii, are 
annexed. 

I give a short siiininary of these icplies: — 

Colonel Davies, Coinniissioner of Delhi, has he(‘n 
employed in the Punjab since 1854, principally in 
the Rawalpindi, Amritsar, and Dcdhi divisions, states 
that there has been no deterioration of soil, (‘xe(‘pt 
on irrigated lands. 

4'he lands irrigated by the IJari Dotib Canal and by 
tin* Western Jumna Canal have alike deteriorat('d. 
The cause is over-cropping, ov(‘r-watering, and de- 
tective drainage. 

Alimulla, Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner 
of the Hohtak SettU'incnt, llissar Division, slates lhat 
in the l^ohtak District for live yvuvs past he has 
observed no deterioration either in canal irrigat(.*d or 
in iinirrigated land. 

Mr. J, ]>. Lyall, SeltlennMil Commissioner, whose 
c\periene(5 has be(‘ii gaining i luring 14 years j)ast in 
setth‘ment oiierations in tln‘ Amritsar, Jullnndur, 
Udiore, Mooltan, and Derajat divisions, lias not 
ohserved any deterioration ol‘ the soil or falling oil* of 
tin* (To[)S within Ids cxptam'nce. n(istati‘s lhat iIkto 
is a, ])opular belief that the yield lias deereasisl, (lie 
cause assigned being inereasing irretigion, but that 
llie true reason probably is that the land g(4s h'ss rest 
than b(.'fore. lie believes that it would be vi'iy ditli- 
cult for any oHicial to observe, a dccn.'asc of this kind. 
As to irrigated land, without <lonbt constant (‘iilliva* 
lion ami apjilicatioii of canal water takes the strength 
out of it, and in tin* country round Amritsar a decn'asi; 
ill lli(‘ yield of iri'igati'd l.'iiid is commonly asscrti-d to 
have taken ]>lacc, ()\('r-satnrMtion conibincd with 
liisidliciciil drainage has also sjioilt some land m*ar 
llie head of tin* liari Uo;il 4 ('anal in (In* (Inrdaspin’ 
Distriel. 

Mr. K. V. PalrrnM’, Superinli'iidiiig l']iigiin*cr of the 
llari Doab Canal, has lu'i'ii employed on lhat canal 
Tor 15 years past; ami slat<'s that the \alm* of canal 
iirigatioii varies with tin* (pialily of tin* soil. Light 
sandy loam, lie writes, is improved by the elayc'y silt 
deposited by tin* canal water, and by tin* liumus left 
by the crop continuously raised. A stilf clay soil is 
iiol similarly inijirovi'd; but yields less (ban if would 
under w'ell eidtivalion. Clay soils wdtli a subsiratiim 
of reli arc* usually injured liy canal irrigalion ; tin* 
sieady su})]>ly of w'al(*r bringing the i<*li salts to tin* 
surface in great (juantity, and reiid<*ring it jiropor- 
tionat(*ly unfruitful ; but tlienj are exe<*pti()ns to this, 
for inslaiiei*, turnips and rice yi(*l(l well on some reli 
lands. When land is first aided by irrigation, the 
crops for four or fivi* years an^ vei’y luxuriant, then*-* 
aft(*r a marktal deterio]*alion takes jdaee, hut is not 
progressive. If cultivation wdthont irrigation is at- 
lem))ted on land usually irrigat(*d, a fair crop will not 
he yi(‘ldcd for some years, A Imshel of wlieal raised 
from canal irrigated land will not wifigli so iiiueli as a 
Imshel raised on wmll irrigation by ,Ub. lint in the 
inark(4 there is no distinction of price (presumably, I 
W'ould suggest, because in India grain is always sold 
in till! markets by weight). 

Raja Sir Sahib Dyal, K-C.S.L, a jagirdar magistrate 
of the Amritsar District, wdio is a considerable land- 
owner, stales that the jieople commonly assert that 
canal water lias impoverished the .soil ; but the truth 
is the impoverishment is due not to the canal water, 
but to over-cropping. The old custom Avas to take a 
spring crop from half the land and an autumn crop 
from the oth(‘r half. Thc^y now try to take Iavo crops 
from every field. States that the eaidil irrigation 
removes reli stdts from the soil ; iristane<\s a village of 
his own which has betm cur(‘d of reh or kallar in thi.s 
way. Recommends a rule whereby no village would 
gi*i more water than will irrigate half its land. Com- 
plains that villages near the head ol’ the canal get 
more waUii* than is good for their lands, and that 
villages further <lown the canal arcj eonse(iui‘ntly 
v'^tinted of a sufficient supply. 

Mr. Palmer, the olTicer avIiosc report is above 
quoted, being asked to state whether his experience 
confirms the complaint last mentioned, replies that the 


lacts arc eiitively otherwise. He says that great care 
has been bestowed on the distribution of the water, 
and that as a rule no village gets more than will 
irrigate one-fifth of its ar(‘a. The figures of the tliivo 
y<*ars »'ndiiig l875-(i show lhat in Gurdaspur (near 
the head of the eaiiiil) villages to wdiich Avater Avas 
.sui)pli(‘d irrigated eaeli yi'ar (»iily IJ per cent, of their 
area; whereas in Aniiilsar ami Lahore, loAver doAvn 
the canal, sneh villages inigaied 2 \ and 21 per cent, 
of tlu'ir an‘a. lie consiilers ii w asteful to give canal 
water in tracts where the spring K'vi'l is Avithin 
25 feet of the surface*, llotli for this ri'ason ami 
oAAung to the abundant rainlall, tin* use of canal water 
lias latt(*rly lu'cii dise.onraged in tin* ( iiirdaspiir l)istri(*t, 
ami of eonrsi* the. villages lower down (he canal 
benefit [iroporlioiiately. 

Mnliaiiimad Tlayaf Khan, (\vS. L, fludieial Assislant 
Coniniissioiier of ( Inreiaspiir, state's that tin* land and 
llie*ere»ps are! w'orse* than tliey We*re!, bee'aiise iln* l;in<l 
ge*ts fcAver fallow's, and is nmre* ste*adily eropped. 
The increase' in the* population lias e*ause‘el the* siib- 
ellvisieni ol'niany holdings. Hy stre'ss of e*ii‘e‘nnislam‘es 
the cultivators are* elrive'ii to lake* two crops a ye'ar off 
tli(! lanel. (fanal irrigation fae'ililales tlu*ir atte'iiipis. 
When lanel is fust iri’igaleel it yie*lels very richly, but 
after three* years it d<*teriorale*s. 'The irrigation h'ave's 
a, sanely ele'peisit Avliieli is injurious. The re'iiu'elies 
siigge'sled by llie Zainimlars are* manuring, rests, ami 
eemstant plougliings. , Ibit tln*y eannot all’orel to rest 
the land, ami lia\e! only as iinie*h niaiiuie* as is siilli- 
e’ieiit for the* Ae'ry Ix'st lands. lie rce.'oinmemls that 
the* /aniindars In* taught llie rmlimonts ed' agrienl- 
liiral science, 'fliis ollie*(*r has been oinpleiyeMl feir 12 
yeairs ])asl, principally in the Lahore! ami Amiitsar 
divisiems. 

Mirza Azirii lh*g, llemenary Assi.stant Commis- 
bieme*r of the? tJlu'lnm Settlenuml, has be'cn employe'd 
prinei])ally in seitlemient Avewk in the! Gujrat, Hazara, 
ami .Iheluin elistriets fVir 22 ye'sirs past; slate's that 
llie* yie.*ld eif lanel is le*ss than it was before! Uritish 
rule* fen* eibviems ivasems. 44ie*n the* enltivab*el area 
Avas mne*li smaller, anel tln're'tbre* the be'st lamls Ave'i’e* 
se*le*e‘te.*el for cull i\ation. For the* same reasem meire* 
j>ains could be* sjk'IiI on tliein. And the* large* waste 
areas e.'nabled the! agrie*iilturisl tei kee)) more! cattle; 
though euitivatie)ii has noAV elouble*d in extent, popii- 
laliem Iia.s not increas'd in (lie! same* ratiei, (M)nse‘((ue*ntly 
llie agrieidturist s labour is di\ ieleel o\ e*i- a largeu* a.re*a 
Ilian bedVire. At tin* saim* lime the ereqiping is iiieue* 
ste*aely than it wais in less p«.‘m*e*lnl elays. States that 
the! iiniversjd <!onve*rsie>ii of the wooel ami grass-liear- 
iiig area is serieuisly injuring the Mgrie*iillui'ists by 
re*elueing the* nmnbe*i’ of tln*ii' cattle* ami tlic'ir ability 
to k<*e*p cattle*, ami that e-very village* emglit b) be* 
obligeel le) ke*e*p enii'-tentli e>i’ its are^a, imde*r giass and 
eeipse*, or sue'li ju esea ves sbenild l»e provide*<l in sotm- 
e>tlie*r Avay. Tliejir ne>n-e;xisteiu*e' is an e*vil hardly le*ss 
important than the. indebte*dne‘ss e>f the* agri«*iilliirisls, 
anel will as certainly shortly claim (fove'rtimenrs 
e'.arnest attention. 

Mr. P, O'llrie'ii, who has be'cn e'ligine'cr of the* 
eanaks in the Mooltan District sim*e! l.S,>0; Mi*. Roe*, 
who lias b(*en se'dtie'inent olHe*er of tin! same di.strie*! 
for 5L years ; atid Ids native! assislanl, Hnkm (./liaml 
(e*xlni assistant commissioner), Avho has been in the 
elistrict lor tlie* same* perieid ; all stale* that no elete*ri- 
oratieai of sejil or crops is taking jilaea* ; and lhat 
irrigatiem eloes not injure thi! seal. In this disti'iet 
tlic canal irrigation usually eiiriehe'S the land with 
.alluvial elejiosits ; the lamls em the river bjiiiks are* 
similarly enriched by autumn Hoods; anel where! 
hind is irrigated by Avells eiiily, lanel is sei abunelaiil 
that, yearly fallows are ahvays observed. Tliis is an 
almo.st rainless district, and speaking broadly, cultiva- 
tion, unk'.ss aided by river floods or irrigation, is 
impossible!. 

Mr. E. ()‘Rricn, the settlement officer of the! Muz- 
affiirgarh District, wliii^h adjoins Mooltan, and is 
similar to it, on a 5^ years’ acepiaintancc Avilli the.* 
district, has arrived at the same conclusion. Native 
memory looks back with gratitude to the hist of the Sikh 
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' ^oveniorr^, Sawan Mai, aial sayn everything was best 
in his tin)(‘. Jhit unlive; opinion does not assert that 
land and erof)S are deteriorating. Mr. ()‘Brien lias 
eoinparerl !)is own esliinates of produce with similar 
estiinal(‘s made in the (*arly yciirs of oiir rule, and the 
eoniparison shows no hilling off in yield, (hinal irri- 
galion improves the laml, no matter how often re- 
peated, and wh(*re noxious sjilts have aecuinulated 
on the snrfa.ee, washes them away. 

Mr. H. Si. (I. Tiieker, who has served for the past 10 
years in the Dera Ismail Khan District, principally as 
settlement oftieor, has noticed no general deterioration 
of the soil, 'riiere is no canal irrigation to speak of 
in this district. 

The alluvial lands in the Indus yield more richly 
when first c.nltivat(*d than they do snbseijnently, and 
wlnm old, get jumr and weedy, 'ftm years ago a great 
deal of smdi land had only been lately reclaimed. 
Ntairly all the lesl of tin; eultivation in this distri<;t i.*- 
aniinally enriched by floods from the hills. 

Mr. S. S. 'riiornbnrn, who has served for 10 years in 
tin* adjoining district of namiu, principally as settle- 
ment officer, gives a similiai’ opinion ; there has beim 
no deterioration speaking generally. In Marwat, a 
sandy uuirrigated tract, (lepciident on a scanty rain- 
fall, occasional dry seasons create enforced fallows ; 
on the eanal lands of the KniTain the irrigation en- 
riidi(;s tin* soil with silt. 

Major E. (1. I hustings, who has served in the Pes- 
hawar District for the \2 f^ears einling lS7o, and 
snbsoipicntly in the Koluit District, principally as 
settlement ollicer of these; two districts, states that on 
irrigated lands lit; has observed no deh'rioralion ; but 
that on lauds dependent on rain he hasohscrvcMl that tin; 
crops on siicJi lands when m'wly cultivated are richer 
than oil similar adjacent lands whicli have been longer 
under tin; plough. Nafive opinion asserts that tin; 
soil has dideriorated, and gi\'<*s tin* following reasons 
for it : inere,as(‘d popnlalion, ainl cons(‘(piently more 
fnapn^nt cropping with fewiM- rests ; iiuMcasiMl nn- 
eertainty and nnsiaisonableness of riiinliill ; less carelhl 
cnlrivation eonseijiienl on increased employment of 
tenants and go-l)etweens. They admit, however, that 
tin* land will yield as well as ever with fair tnait- 
meiit. 

1 have myself serv(;(l over six years (1808-71) in 
the Ilaziira District, as settlement oflleei*, and snbse- 
qn(*iilly as sidflement oflicer and de[)nty commissioner 
in the Jln*luin District ; and I do not think it can la* 
stated broadly that land has deteriorated in [irodnc- 
tive power. Theie is niueh force in what is above 
staliul )>y Mirza A/im P»eg, who has worl«*d in the 
same districts as myself, Imt I think he gein*ralises 
too inneh. Umh-r tin’ Sikh rule the. cultivation in 
some tracts \va< good, in others, especially the iiion* 
imsetlh*d tracks, It was rcoigli in the exlremc*. Under 
our rule all jiarls of the country are ('({iially peaceful, 
and tiacts befon? roughly enllivatcd are now vastly 
improved. Similarly, though it is of course tin* case, 
that land wlien first brought niuler the plough yields 
more richly tlian it will after three or four crops hav<* 
been taken off' it ; I think it is scar<*ely correct to 
di'seribc this difTerenci* as detei ioralion of soil. The 
])rjictical qm'stion app(*ais lobe this: after the super- 
abninlaiit ricliness of the iirst three years has been 
worked out of n(;w lands, do such la”dH ninh’r the 
existing systimi of cultivation coriiiune to dct(*ri(*ra(c 
progressively, or <Io they give; a steady fair yield jiro- 
jiortionate to tlndr natural cpiali ty ? I have not 
obscrv('(l any pi‘ogr(*ssive deteiioration of this nafnn*. 
Similarly, it is qniti* true that the average yield 
n*ckone(l on tin; total area cultiyated is lower tb.m it 
was; or as an agrienltnrist would pe^inqis pet the 
statement, after the division of his heritage between 
himself and six other brothers, much of the hind ho 
holds is smdi as Ids fatlier 30 years ago would have 
thought poor stnif. But the obvious explanation is, 
that it is profitable to cultivate now ]K)orcr soils ami 
mon* distant fields than before our rule. On the 
other hand, during the })ust 30 years, a large propor- 
tion of the cultivated fields have been much improved, 


’ as T proceed to exphiin. Some open valleys excepted, 
Hazara !.*« a purely mountainous district, consequently 
nearly all the fields when in tlieir natural state are 
sloping; and I have no hesitation in saying that a 
vast improvement has taken place during the last 3() 
years in the cdiaraeter of the Hazara cnllivation, by 
the conversion of these sloping fields into fields level 
and well terrucetl. This is not done by the expendi- 
ture of money, but by (juiet industry, little by little, 
year after yiar. iflielum is not so mountainous u 
district ; it Inis billy tracts, but its main features an* 
high undulating plat(*aux much cut up by ravines. Hen* 
also tin; fields in tbeir natural state are usually mor(* 
or l(*ss sloping ; tlie banking up and levelling of the 
fK‘lds was consequently always a prominent feature in 
the agriculture of the district, but the fields are much 
more universally bunked up and well levelled now 
than they wi’ie at annexation 30 years ago. 

In pnri'ly hill tracts, and in l(‘vel tracts at the base 
of hills, the cultivator has facilities for renovating his 
lands whicdi are pi*euliar to land so sitnat<.*<l ; that is 
to say, be can flood his land with the drainage of the 
adjacent hills, and as a matter of fact .su(;h a natural 
advaiitagi* wh(;re it exists is never neglected. 

Deterioration of Land hjf Reh or Kaffar . — There is 
one wide-spr(*ad form of det(‘rIoration in the lands of 
the rnnjab plains wliieli desm-ves spi‘eial notiet*. Ih h 
or kallar consists mainly of a mixture of sulphate and 
carbonate of soda with chloride (»f sodium in various 
proportions, 'riie reh crops out on the surface uf 
soil affcctiMl with it in a wliiti* efTlorcsceiici*. Its first 
a<‘lion is to altsorb moisture ami kcej) tin* ground drv. 
l>ul. when water is ad<led in suflieient amount it dis- 
solves ; and tlie s.)luli<)n, unless gi‘(*allydiluted,|(n'- 
v(*nl.s the absor})tion of liijuid by [dants, stunts tlieir 
growth, and <‘ven(ually kills them. 

Largi; tracts of laml in tin* Punjab are thus injured. 
Speaking roughly, the evil is most wide-spread in the 
lands irrigatcal liy tin* W'ej-tern Jumna (’amils, and 
in the elayey soils of the southern portion of the 
Punjab, When; it occurs in any appreciabh* degree, 
it makes the laml barren for the ri*as()ns above given. 
It has cons(*quently been tin* subject of much inves- 
tigation. It is now well i*stab1ish(!d that it is not usually 
conveyi'd to the soil by eamil vvater or othi*r sources 
of irrigation. It exists in the soil originally in a 
diffuHi'd and harmless proportion. It is collected on 
the snrl’ace to a harmful extent usually in one or two 
ways. 

(I.) When land is ovcr-iiTigalc.d, or otherwise 
becomes swampy, the reh collects on the surface ol’ 
the soil and in its ujiper lay(‘r ; on such land it can 
be. eiinal by pleiitiliil irrigation, aecompanied with 
really elUcieiit draiiiag**. The watm’ liquifies and 
dilutes it, and if thi're is prop(*r drainage, washes it 
oil’ tin; land. 

(2.) Ill the clay(‘y soils of tin; southern plains of 
tin* Punjab, which are almost rainless, the occimioiial 
showt'rs or limited irrigation are suflieient to bring 
the reh to tin* surface, but not suflieient to wash it 
aw’ay, and flu; evil is in such instances incurable, except 
by irrigation and good drainage as above described. 

In 18 f )0 specim(*iis of soil impregnated with reh, 
and of adjacent water and subsoil were forwarded to 
Kiigland for chemical analysis, 'fhe analyst (of the 
Koyal School of Mines) came to^n? conclusion that 
the only juactical remedy was irrigation accoinpaiiii’d 
liy efficient drainage. This was practically the saiin; 
conc.lu.sion as was arrived at by the canal engineers of 
the Punjab, Major Fulton and Mr. (larbett, whoso 
reports accinnpanicd the reference to the analyst. 
The same view is held by Doctor Burton Brown, an 
officer whose opinion was bused both on scientific 
analysis and on pracfical experience in the reclamation 
of .such land in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, liahore. It will Ik; found oxpiessed by 
Sir Sahib Dyiil, of Amritsar, as his experience on his 
own lands, and by the settleinent oflicer of Miizaffar- 
gnrh, in their replies to the question under considera- 
tion. Also, if the replies to Chapter IV. (Irrigation 
Works) be referred to, it will be seen that the settle- 
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men! officer of Mooltan, the canal officer of the 
same district, Major Grey, whose experience extcn<Ls 
both to Ferozepoi-e and to llahiiwalpur, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Shahpur, all hold the same 
opinion. Mr. Talmcr, the superintending engiiu‘er of 
the Ihiri Dojib Canal, in his replies appended, Nos. 6 
and 8, dissents from this coiutlusion, lH*lii.‘vin^ (‘anal 
irrigation to be necessarily injurious to land airecled 
by kallar. 

I note below* the best pa[)ors on the subject, not 
tiled with this report ; on the whole evidence there 
s(‘ems litth^ doubt that ])lentiful irrigation aided by 
good drainage will usually cure land allected by reh ; 
as C(‘rl.ainly as the reckless irrigation of clayey soils 
and simultaneous lu'ghjct of all ])rovision for efficient 
drainage will develop it in most parts of the Ihinjal) 
plains. 

General Conclusions. — Tin* general conclusions to 
be drawn from the opinions above summarised appear 
to be as follows : — 

Irrigated T^ind . — In the Delhi and Kunral districts 
such land has greatly detorioraied by excessive iri iga- 
tion, and by the abs(Mice of efficiemt draiiiage. The 
Western Jumna (hnal, which irrigates these districts, 
was constructed by native rulers, and was gr(‘atly 
developed by us subsixpnmtly tothe famine cf iHlKi. 
Hut noither in its original construction, nor in its 
subsequent development was any r(‘gard paid to (In* 
drainag(^ of the country irrigah'd. The natural lin(‘s of 
drainage were dammed up by the canal and its cuts, tin* 
soil bc'canui a swamp, and the whoh* ]) 0 [)uhi(ion were 

* 1, (.lircular (iovi'rniiiont of India, l)<‘])artnu'iit Public 
Works Mo. 2a,(latt‘d 24th March l8(»U,uiul [troccedings Punjab 
(lovcrnuu'iit, dated 2Gth Aiu’il ISGl), being ])Hi)ers forwarding 
for analysis speciinoii soils from Western .hiiinia Canal with 
analyst’s report. 

2. Selections from n'cords Financial Commissioner Punjab 
No. If) (1874) concerning roolamalion of reh laud (which 
inehides Doctor Brown’s ()j)inioii). 

a. Proceedings Punjab (lovernimnt l)<‘c(’mbcr 187a, con- 
tuiuing a report oil reh otHoreseeiiec by Civil Surgeon <d' Kariial. 

4. Beport of Settlemeiil (lUictn' Karnal, dune 1877, on re- 
assessment of'rahsil I’anipat, para.*'. Ill to 124. 


disoas(Nstnckon. Tlu'si^ evils arc now after many 
years being gradually remedied by the ni-aligninent of 
the canal and its <listril)ntarirs, and hy making propiu- 
provision for (he drainage of tlie country. 

Liiuiled and exceptional instances of similar dete- 
rioration occur in tln^ iippt'r part of tlu» Hari Doah 
Canal. But with thes(‘ (‘Xce[)tions, irrigation from 
this canal has not deterioniU'd tlni soil, exce])t so far 
as it has been combined with over-(*rop})ing. Sueli 
over-cropping is eominon at Hu* first introduction of 
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canal irrigation in tracts where it lias not b(‘foro 
(‘xisled. Tin* deterioration is mainly of the natniv 
of exbaustion, and is not progn'ssive aft(*r a certain 
])oint has been ri^aclu'd. Arrived at that point llie 
laud conlinues to yi(‘ld fair and assuri'd crops at a 
co.st much cheaper than i.s possible* witbout canal 
irrigation. The deterioration oceur.s principally on 
clayey soils. 


On the inundation canals of tli(‘ Moolfan Division 
and of the Shalipnr District no (leterioration lias yet 
bc'cn caused by irrigation. 

Ihnrrigoted Lands, — 'Pln’rc^ is noewidenec ol'gcmernl 
d(‘tcriorat ion oi* soil, A greater proportion of iiift'i ior 
laud can now be cultivahal with jirotit than was for- 
im‘i ly tin* ease, and s.) (lie av(‘i‘age yield of land reckoned 
on tin* total ari'a cultivated is jirobably lower than it 
was. 'Pile old wastc.s which have been brought uiuh*!* 
cultivation from lime to (iiiu* since aniii'xation do not 
yield now so ri(‘lily as wli(‘ii lirst broken up, and land 
generally gels fcw(‘r rests than it used to do. Also 
neither tin; pojnilation nor tludr Cattle have increns(*d 
in the saim* propoition as tin* (ixtenaion of cultivation. 
All tho.se causes tend to lowca* the averagi* yield of cul- 
tivated land. But there is no (‘vidence that tluvnahirnl 
IKnvers of the soil arc becoming exhausted ; or (hat 
tin* yi(‘ld of the crops ciillivaU'd havi; dc(‘n‘as(‘d out 
of proportiem to the gnaitc r freipieney witli wliich the 
land is cropp(‘d. In tracts wlu'n* tlu.^ rainfall is Hiiiall 
and uncertain the* e.onseipHait occasional failun* of 
(U-ops (hjpendent solely tluu’i'on nets us a natural pro- 
tection against ov(‘r-croppiiig. 


NORTII-AVKSrKlIN PROVlNCJ^iS AND OlIDIl. 


1. Tn this reply a brief attempt will l)(‘ madi^ to 
show Avhat has hecni actually acc,oiiiplished uj> till 
now in th(* direction of inqiroving llui existing staples 
of (he country or tin* system of enltivatiun, or nl in- 
troducing new staph^s. 

2. Tln^ staples to which tin* special nltciitiun ol tlK3 
North-West(‘rn rrovinc(*.s Government has been drawn 
are — tea, rhea, cipcbcjiia, tobacco, silk, cotton, and 
sugar. 

i]. Tea . — The introduetion of this most important^ 
staple into Upper India, and tliciic.e to oth(‘r jiarls of 
the Peninsula, is one of the most. n‘markabl(‘ .suc- 
cesses in an agricultural direction which tlu* Indian 
(lovernment has achieved. The first serious attempt 
was taken in hand not much more than 40 years ago 
by Drs. Wallicli and Fahamer, siqxTintendcnts of tlu^ 
Hotain(;al Gardens at Sabarnnjmr, in the North- 
We.stom Province's, in pursuance of measures insti- 
gated under Lord Jhmtinck. Gardens were estab- 
lished at different elevations in tlu? Jlimalayas and in 
the Dun, wlien^ the experiment of naturalizing the 
China tree was tried ; the cost of these experiments, 
which in(duded fh(> importation of sevcnal (liinamen, 
and the struggle Avith the initial failures and dis- 
appointments that rendered sueeess for some y(*ars 
doubtful, and would probably have broken (he s])irit 
and fortune of any individual pioneer, were borne by 
Government until at a period which may be roughly 
given us five and twenty years ago, tln^ new^ industry 
had estublished its ability to stand alone. Ihcm tlie 
Government tea plantations wctc sold, and the exten- 
sion of the indu-stry wa.s left to private enterprise, 
which quickly carried it to the more prolific regions 
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of Fiistern Bengal, The tea of tlu^ Xorth-WVshTii 
Provinces is now liought ehictly hy nutiv(‘ Iradei's 
from (.’ahul and Central Asia, hut it must always lie 
iccognized tlnit this was tin* pioneering provinei* 
Avhieh laid, after many Irouldesoim? struggles, the 
first stone of the important (‘xport trade which at the 
present tina* is so lirmly estnldished. 

1. Ilhea . — 'The object luTe is not so inneli to grow 
this plant, hnt to discover tin* Ix^st mc'thod of jire- 
paring its fibre for use. A small reward of oOO/. was 
offered for the invention of suitabh* machinery, hnt 
as it did not succeed in attracting anything eom- 
plct(*ly satisfactory, a larger rewaial of .3,000/. has 
been advcrtis(*d, and .s(na‘ral conqx'titors from dillerent 
parts of (h(^ world have now entered machines. Tin* 
eompetition will take place in the autumn of 1879; 
m(‘an while rh(*a plants have been grown in ahnndance 
in the Saharuiqinr Gardens and in Debra, and spcci- 
mvm art^ shown in the SMhnrnnjiur Miisimm of tlu^ 
fibre that can be [irodneed irom it, and the uses to 
whicdi that fibre can he put. 

0 . Attempts Iiavc been made in this 

provineo to grow (he tree in ev(*ry likely altitude and 
temperature, imt in vain. The dry Imat of the plains 
and the fmst of thi; hills an?. e(pjally fatal to it, arnl ev(‘n 
in the wannest and most prot(*cted Himalayan valleys, 
t,h(! |)lants, after growing promisingly for two or thi’ee 
yeans, Wiux*. (rut clown hy a night’s frost. 

6. Tohaee.o . — Gn Ihi.s subject Mr. Buck write.s as 
follows : — 

“ An exp(‘rim(?nr. in tobacco cultivation Avas set on 
foot at Ghazipur, umhn- the. Department of Agri- 
cnlturo ill 1875-76. 

A a 
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COrfPITION OF TUB OOUNTBT AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


^AP.IQn. 7. 
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'‘The Govrrnmoni of India,* having removed the 
horse-breeding stud from that slatioii, an<] <losir(;d 
that .soiii(‘ portion of it niiglit be devoted to the pur- 
poses of a tnodcl farm, Sir John Stracliey sanctioned 
th(‘ proposal to enter into arrang(‘meiits with thc^ firm 
of Me.ssrs. Begg and Sutherland (of ('alcuthi and 
Ciiwnpur), to utilize the stud lands as an experimental 
tobacco farm. The terms which have. bi'C.n made an* 
thes(}: about 1,200 acres have bocm rential for livt^ 
years at Ks. o,000 (about half assess ratios) to tlu* 
firm, who have been allowed a rent-free use of the 
stud buildings as curing-houses, t^e., on condition of 
Ilnur importing from Virginia a carefully selected 
Inbaeum curer, and })hvciug a certain aereage* each ytuir 
under tobacco, and of acting under the general super- 
intemhuice of the <lirectoi*, at Avhom* disposal all infor- 
mation acquired and all the results of their cxpcaiencc 
an* to be placed. 

“ The curer, to whom the firm of Me ssrs. Begg ami 
Sutherland pay 300/. a year, arrived in January IHTO, 
just before tin* cutting season Ibr that year eomm(‘nccd. 
He was earefully selected by the tobacco ex [Kirting 
firm of Messrs. Cumplu'll & Co., and is well skilled in 
all branclu'S of tobacco preparation and mamifactun*. 
Tlie tobacco was, most of it, raised from import(‘d 
Virginia seed, and altbougb said to have ])een badly 
cultivatc<l, received a favourable opinion from the 
Virginia curer, who cured a sufiici<'iit (juautity to 
send as samples for opinion and valuation to the 
English and Australian markets, in the former of 
which it has been classed at a price which is sufii- 
ciciutly high to encourage further eUbrts, and wlijch 
raises the value of the produce of om*- acre from 3/. 
or 4/. to 10/. or lo/.” 

# # * ♦ :k- 

“ Til 1876-77 a crop had been raised from .52^ 
acres at (Jlinzipur ; a severe bnilslorm reduced the 
value of (be crops, according to tin; firm’s e.stimaie.by 
fully onc-tbird. The out-turn was nearly oiijOtK) lbs., 
exclusive of s(*eond cuttings ri^tairied by cultivators, 
but was not sent to England on account of its being 
so much broken by bail.” 

•* * * 

“ The ensuing tlronghl, wbi(!li was (‘xtrciiu* at 
Gha/dpur in 1877, jircvctiti'd tlu; growth of anything 
like a good ero]) at that farm ; but the (inn bad, in 
aiitiedpation' of obtaining Pusa, secnrc'd a .seetmd 
professional curer and manulaeturei from jVtnciiea 
(Mr. Cabaniss), who arrived in time lo raise an 
excellent crop on 200 acres at l*usa, a resnlt wbndi 
justified my e.one.lusionrf previously placi'd before 
Govermneiit, as to the greater suitability of tlu; 
ITppiT llougal climate for tobacco. At Gbazijiur, 
however, there was as mucli (litficully exiuuienced in 
keeping the crop alive as the curer, and on 60 acres 
the out-turn was only 50,000 lbs. of an inferior 
quality. 

“The Push crop on 2(X) acres realised an out-turn 
of* more than 150,000 lbs., of which 15,000 lbs. have 
been sent to England, and valued at prices varying 
from 2UL to 5^^/., but the brokers say that it would 
have fetched inorc if it had been kept loiigm* in this 
Country to mature. Gf thoremaindei a large quantity 
will be manufactured, and a portion sent to England 
as cull'd leaf.” 

* * -x- * * 

The rc.sults of the op(‘ratioris biiherto uiidm iaken 
are still uncertain. The firm are sanguine, and T am 
sanguine, as to ultimate success, but tiiue is still 
wanted. A crop sown in July 1877 i:icut m Januury, 
cured by March, sent home’ in the rains, kmit in bond 
for a year (two are better), and opmied lor salu in 
1879. Of all the tobacco sent home only the small 
parcels of 1876 (which were the produce of a crop 
injured by hail and grown in a dry season) have been 
tested in the market. They realized a price three 

* Aimual Administration Report of Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, North-Western ProviiiccR and Oudh, for 
1877-78. 


times as great as Indian leaf previously exported, and 
about two-thirds the price of American loaf of the 
.same cla.s.s. The smoking mixtures ijrepared for 
European use in India are becoming very popular. 

^ 'X* -X' •)l' # # 

“ A comparison of tobacco with tea may givi* some 
idea of the jiossible position wliicli the former may 
take as a product of India. An acre of lea produces 
in Eastern Bengal about 3CK) lbs. on the average ; 
threi^ or four yoaivs elapse before it begins to yield, and 
full vigour only lasts for a few years without expen- 
sive mamiring. Cost of cultivation and manufacture 
is given at various rates, but tbi*re is reason to bclii've 
that, including export, it is not less than four annas a 
pound, I’lie average price, good leaf and bad, is said 
not to exceed nine annas a pound. At the.se i-ates net 
profits on 100 acres would be 300x5 annas X 100= 
I^s. 9,375. An aero of tobacco produces about 800 lbs. 
on the average ; cost of cultivation and curing can, 
including export, bo kepi probably to two aima.s, ami 
if manuracturo is added to three annas. The jirice of 
eure<l h'af ought to be, if it is to compete with 
Ami'rican tobacco, ivL a pound, or four annas, and of 
maim fac tun'd tobacco in India, about 10 annas. The 
minimum net profits of 100 acres at tbesi' rates are 
800 X 2 annas X 100= Hs. 10,000 for cured tobacco, and 
l\’s. 800 x 6x 100— Ks. 30,000 for manufactured leaf. 

“ 'riiii above ligiin's >li(iw that (ben* is as good, if 
not a better, margin for profit in tobacco than in ti'a. 
The market in which it eoinpi'li'S is oi‘ larger extent, 
ami it is almost proved that tobacco curi'd in India can 
b(‘ .'<()ld in Loudon at a [)ro(it for a price at wbieli it 
wouhl not pay America to send it.” 

7. AVV/o — The mnlberry trei*, of which the delicate 
leaved varieties cannot live under tbii fiercely heated 
western blasts of sumriK'r in the plains, thrives in the 
mild climate of the I)uu; and this fact suggcstial Ibe 
possibility of planting a silk-growing iiidiislTy then*, 
The ]dae.e lia.s the furtbi'r advantage that tln^ eggs can 
easily be sent up to )>o kept iu the cold climate of the 
higher bills, and brought down by relays to be batched 
:ls required, thus ena])Iiiig strong worms to be pro- 
duced at the most favoinalilc s(*asons, and avoidiu" 
the diitcrioralion snifered in Eastern ilcngal by cun- 
.stant bateliing in warm months, ’riie (*xpc*i iment is 
still in its infancy, but. if it su(a*e(!ds the intention is to 
uaturalisi^ it among the pi'ople, so as to give them 
n'lnunerative employment at ibeii* homes in leisuri: 
hours in rearing the silkwoj'ins. Mr. Buck .'^ays: — 

“'riie silk farm is under the personal eliargi* of IMr. 
Boss, Superintendent of (he Dun, who in the year 
1877-78 bi’ought op(*rations through to a thinl season. 
The .second season was !i failuri* owing to Mr. Ross’s 
ab.senec, but in this year be mailosoine progre.s.s. Tlie 
annual report statop that Mho practical points of sucei^ss 
were tin* liealtb of (lie acelimatized worms and the 
largi*. weight of good silk produced from good cocoons.’ 
Which facts taken together prove* that good silk can 
be sueccssfidiy produced in the Dun. Profc.ssional 
opinion on the .silk has not yet boon received, but it is 
understood that a C\alcutta firm is so well .satisfied 
with the [U’ospecls olferoil that they have undertaken 
to estaldish a filature near Debra.” 

8. Cotton . — In the beginning of the century, when 
the Company wore menrliants as w|j|^l ns rulers, larger 
cotton farms were established in liundelcurid at Kalpi 
and Ibnida, both to improve the growth of thi! staple 
and to buy it up and send to Calcutta. This was 
before the American cotton bad begun to fake ])o.sses- 
sion of the market. But the records relating to these 
early commercial enterprises have almost entirely 
disappeared. 

9. Cotton Farms, — Cotton, however, revived again 
during and after the American M^ar, 1862-65, and 
then the same impulse from Lord Mayo in the direc- 
tion of agricultural improvement (1871) which created 
tlu? Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce of the Government of India, led to the 
establishment of three farms in the North-Wcsti^rn 
Provinces, which were indifferently called Cotton, 
Model, RTid Experimental farms ; and as at this time 
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the? oporutions of the c'otton de[)}irtmeiit in tho Contral 
j’roviiicGS and Berar wore l)eirig curtailed, sevcnil 
men who had boon brought out to .serve under it were 
riuployiMi a.s supenntend(uits of those farms. Miifortu- 
natoly, they AV(*rc gardeners and not fariiier.s, and failed 
to imjn’ove decisively the indigenous cotton which was 
flic fir.st operation entrusted to them. 

Kxperimonts have, how(‘ver, been revivt'd under the 
provincial Agricultural Department, It had been 
proved perhaps conclusively that the finer fibres of 
American and tropical staph‘s could not be obtaiiuHl 
ill the dri(T and more temperate climates of lljifier 
India, but that it might lie possible to proclucea better 
indigenous cotton of a staple, roo short and rough it is 
true for exportation to Knghind, but sutlieiontly 
good for the coarser gins and looms of Indian mills, 
'fliis is the object to the attaimmad of which, by 
selection oi‘ indigenous see<l and improv(*d tn^atment, 
experiments are now being directed. It will for the 
future be an olijeet to avoid tlu* long line stajiles which 
are useless to tin* course inatdjirjcry of Indian mills. 

10. Sugar . — JIas not pca-bajis received the attention 
wliicli tlie importjiiico of the product deserves. 'Flie 
sugar of Upper Bengal and thcN.W. Provinces, known 
ill the trade as Benares .sugar, was at one tim(‘ inifiortcd 
to Bnglaml in inueli larg(‘r <juaiititi(!s, but at the 
pn seiit time tla^ ex]»orts are iusignifieant. It <iuiekly 
lost any place wliieli it might have li.arl in the estima- 
tion oi' houu' mamdactunu-s by its low ebai Jictcr and 
admixture with jiitliy tibre, aiul it is only used now 
for brewing and otlu'r inleiior uses, having been 
abamloned even in the dyeing tiade on account of its 
fibrous admixture. 

11. Attempts wore made in the early days of tlie 
Past India (Vjmpauy to promote* tlu' industry in Upper 
India. Very large a<lvaiiees \ver(‘ given for sugar 
growing, and the faclin's in eliargi^ of districts in the 
neighbourhood of Benares, iiitnMluced sugar mills 
which (as Sir IT. M. Klliot uK'iitions) w(*r(‘ found to 
be mueli less etfectivc than tlu‘ rude, sugar mill ol* the 
eouiitry. As in tin* ease of cotton, reeord.s of tli(‘se. 
early ent(*rprises have almost (lisap|)oarod, but tlu‘ still 
existiiig ruins of sugar mills testify to many a com- 
plete failnn* and iminy a brok(m fortune, 'riie chief 
mistake appears to liav(* been tlu* eoiieent ration of 
opei’ations in large central I'staldisliments whieli led 
to the (k'terioration and evaporation of cane juice 
<liuing the carrijigi^ of canes to the factory, for it is 
now Avell known tliat juie(‘ ought to b(' expressed 
and boik*<l as stum as jios.sihle after canes arc cut. 

V2. 'file ellbrls ol tlie Director of the, Agricultural 
Departuu'iit are now b('ing dii’eet(’d to the improve- 
ment of the small local mills, and tlui native system 
of ladling «and prejmriiig sugar in the l udc* fnniaees 
i*rected near the cane fields, in other words, attempts 
ai(‘ now b(*iug imuh^ to work up IVoin ladow instead 
of (as formerly) from above. The native mill, a sort 
of p(‘stl(j and mort.'ir on a large scale, olfective ns it is 
in exjircssing ji maximum Jimount of juice, tejirs the 
coat of The cane to sh re.* ids and' produces the fibrous 
admixture complained of in Bnglaiid, while tlu’ syst(‘ni 
which it compels of chopping the, canes into small 
pi(‘C(‘s leads to exposure of the juice to air and elumii- 
eal <lcterioration. On the otluT hand, the jirevailing 
methods of boiling and preparat ion do not follow tbo 
principles rccpiirecl for successful grannlal.ion of the 
good sugar. These, defects are now tlio suliject of 
special investigation by tlu^ local Agricultural De- 
partment which has invit(‘d the further assistance of 
luu’opcan planters in providing remedies. Tin* suc- 
cessful lead given by Messrs. Tlioinson and Mylne in 
tlui invention of a ])ortahl(} mill by which canes can 
be crushed uncut is noticed elsewhere. The mills are 
being rapidly introduced in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

Ifi. Farms . — The cotton I'ai-m.s established in con- 
sequence of the Aincric.'in war have been noticed 
above in paragraph 9 'i'hcy were established pri- 
marily for cotton (uilture, but developed subseiiuenlly 
into institutions of a mort; general character. They 
were situated at Biilandshahr, Allahabad, and Cawn- 


pore. Being as explained under superinbmdeuts 
whose education Inul been too purely horticultural, 
they iu?vcr .suee«‘eded in showing any progress in an 
agricultural direction. Thriuj years ago tho C’awn- 
pore mail being wanted at Cakaitta, (loveriimeut 
decided to close the Biilandsludir Farm from whieli no 
results liad ever heeii obtained. There are now two 
farms, viz., at Allahabad and :it Cawiiporo. Tho 
hitter being placed under the management of a Euro- 
pean planter of expinfiencc*. 

14. Farms now maintained. — The Allahabad Farm 
is in an unsuitabh' position to be used eith(*r for cx- 
p«‘rini(‘nls or as a model farm, since it is situat(‘d in 
the rieli moist hind of the old bed of tlie (binges, and 
its coiiditionsaro idfogi'tlier abnormal. It was decided, 
th<‘refor(*, only to keeji a simdl area of less than 
/)() acres iindi'r ( lovernineiit charge, and to rent the 
remaindia* (about lOO acres), in ordia* to ti'st the value 
of the English ploughing and manure with which 
the. land bad been tn*ated for six years. Tin*, siqu*]'- 
intemhait is now r(*quired to siqiervise, ami kirp a 
.scientific riH'ord of operations connected with a newly 
established si'wagt* liirm, /.c., a farm on which tin* 
str(‘ct and latrine refuse of Allahahml arc agrie.ul- 
turally utilized. An experiment (of measured vahu*) 
has been brought into working order on a large scale, 
which will help to dci'idc* for all large towns in India 
whether tiu* agricultural method of utilizing city 
riduse is or is not remniierativo. 

It is sufiieii'iit ill this place to imlicatc that 
hnul manured with latrim* poudrettc or iiight-soil 
lirings, without in'igatiou, about ifs. 20 an acr(‘, and 
with iirigation about Bs. 40 an acre, more than the 
ordinary rent on leases of not less than live years. 
It is worth mentioning tiuit at ( Wnpore some land 
(where canal waii*r and lati'iiie manure an* unlimited 
in supply) has lately h't at more than 20/. an acre. 
The cuhnnc(‘meut of iiieome, ivhich is estimated for 
tin* <*ily of Allahabad, when the system is completed, 
is Bs. io,000'. 

l(). At the Uawiqiore Farm experiments have been 
mnd(‘ in introducing new s(‘ed — wheat from Fuglaiul, 
cotton from (’enlial India, Carolina ihu?, Otaheite 
sugar-cane, <^c., but none ol’ these have bad any 
success ; ami the ebiid' us(^ to whieli the faian is at 
pr(‘M*ut put is as a field in which to make (‘X|)criuieuls 
oil machinery, ehielly ploughs, winnowing machines^ 
and wjiter lifts. The ( -awiiporc Farm is int,(*iided to 
take in futun; a more prominent position as the one, 
cxporiiiiontal fiirm of the province and has heoii now 
c,stablished as the head-iiuarter of the Director of the 
Agricultural Department. 

J7. On this suhj(*et Mr. Buck wiiti's : — “'I'his is 
hanlly the place* for a dissertation on the ditlieiillies 
in elctail (fi’ gr.-ippling with Indijin agriculture, but it 
is impossible to explain or to justify the course whieli 
has been ado[»ted in this province; without some, re- 
marks oil the* subject, which will, however, be made 
as briel’as possible. 

18. “ In the first place, wc Iiavi; to deal with a 
cliiiiat** and with conditions of soil completely at 
variance with those of England. 'J'he most skilleil 
English agrieultiirists ought, therefon*, to liave the. 
greatest difiideiiee in pr()[)Osiug any elmiigi; founded 
on English experience, in a system of cnltivation which 
has been evolved l)y c(‘nturies of Diatnral selection.’ 

19. ‘‘"riui chief objections to English machinery 
(the word is intended to include ‘ implements ’) an* 
— first, the ]iric,c, nttorly and completely out of tin; 
reach of the mass of Indian cadiivators ; the secoinl is 
llic cheapness of labour with which machinery has 
to compete; and the third is their unsuitability to 
Indian conditions. 

20. ‘*W(‘ hav(* iherelbro. to begin — firstly, by re- 
ducing the cost of construction of machines ; secondly, 
by limiting our inacdiincs to those which will increase* 
the etieet of availabhi labour rather than economise* 
or provide a substitute for labour ; thirdly, by modi- 
fying tho machines until they are suitable for Indian 
conditions ; it follows that until those objects arc 
effected, we cannot, so far as machines are concerned, 
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Como forward to advise natives to adopt any class 
of iiiacliiiies, or to attempt to instruct tlnmi in their 
use. 

21. “Tlic second |)oint noticed requires illustration 
by a practical (‘xainple. A wcdl bucket (A.) has been 
invente«l which is drawn hy onv bullock and ove man, 
the ordimiry l)ucket in use (H.) is drawJi by two 
bullocks and two men ; 15. raises less than double the 
water raised by A. Hut A., thouj^h it economises 
labour, does not incr(*ase the effect of existing lal)our. 
H. "cts more out of existing hi))our than A., the 
number of Widls remaining th(‘saine. For this reason 
cultivators prefer B. to A. 

22. “ If, then, tin* position assumed is accepted, 
that we must ascertain how machinery can be adapted 
to meet native conditions, befoi’c atteiufUing to intro- 
duce them or instruct others in Ilnur use. then the 
lirst step is to choose the class of machines to lie 
.adopted, tln^ second to adapt them, the third to intro- 
duce them. ‘'Tin* machines (the term including, as 
explained, Mmphunents ’) first to be taken in hand 
arc undoubtedly — (1) [ilouglis, (2) water lifts. A 
native wants a ] dough — 

( 1 ) which he can carry ; 

(2) whicli his cattle can pull ; 

(3) which can be repaired by native smiths ; 

(4) which is very cheap. 

“ Some trouble has been taken duiing the. last two 
y<‘ar.s at ('awnpore to provide* such a plough, and all 
the i CMpdred conditions an* now fulfilled to a promising 
extent. 'Flu? lU'xt st(‘p is to introduce it. This we 
an* attempting on the Court of Wards estate, on the 
use of which estates n'luarks will he made further on. 
Th(.*re are two modiiifal ploughs now made at (hiwn- 
])()r(*, oru* for Its. 4, (he other for Hs. 8 or D; the 
lir.st being less effeetive than tlie second but of lighter 
draught. 4'hc price* is far lower than anything yvi 
reached. Imported ploughs cost from lbs. 20 to 
Hs. dO each. Already several cultivators luiv(? made 
honii jiffr purchases of' tin* new ploughs. 

23. “ 'Flu* next ‘macliiiic’ is tlic water lift, with 
which we have not nuidc^ so inu(4i progress. Our 
farm superintemh'uts have* b(*en mselcss in giving any 
aid ill this <lirec,ti(in, and I hav(*. been b(4ped far more 
by the. American tobacco farmers at Obazipur. I 
have referred to tlie, modified baud lift, on Hu* pulhTn 
of an Australian [unup wliicii I brought from Mel- 
bourne, ill a nob* on wells under (pu'stion 4, and tin; 
Famine Commission saw at (lliazipur tlie rough con- 
struction, which was the first atleiiqit at a cheap 
modilicMtioii. 4'here is reason to believe that it can 
be made for Ks. 10. 'Flu* (dovermneiit workshops 
at Koork(*e an; now supiilyirig the Cawiipore Farm 
with every kind of water lift wbi(4i np]H*ars to have 
any clianee of success, and works are uiuler eoii- 
.st ruction vdiicli will eeablc (hem to be tested and 
eompar(‘d. 

24. “'Flu*, only instance in which I am aware of a 
new iiuicliine having been largely adopted by natives 
is that of the small sugar mill invented by Messrs. 
Mylne and Thomson. It is a significant fact that 
thesii geiitleuien have taken some years to modify the 
maeliim* to its jiresent form, adding a little improve- 
ment ycair by year. 'Flie e.uUivators wlio have taken 
it an* now nuinbereil by thousands. 

20 . “'Fliis fnet supjdies three lessons one, the 
necessity of jiatieut application in llu*. study of adapta- 
tion of machim'ry to Itnlian wants; the second, the 
deslrabiliiy of a[)pealing to a native verdict ; the 
third, the ^ 'surdity of conilemiiing all attempt ’ at 
improvemem. a‘. hopeless; the fact being tbivt hiilu'jio 
what few attempts hav(*bet?n made have been made ou 
unsound primfiples. in other cast's too it has bc(*n found 
that whatever the native cultivator ascertains on trial to 
he profitabh* he will adopt. 'Fhe extension of indigo, 
potatoes, opium, and other new staples, some of which 
were op[u)sed by religions prejudit'e are eases of older 
standing. Brahmins now grow indigo whose fathers 
would not have dared to touch the unclean plant.” 

26. Botanical Gardens, — Besides the farms there 
are two otherinstitutions of older date— the Botpiiical 


Gardens at Saharanpiir and at Lucknow. The former 
is under the charge of a scientific botanist, and the 
botanical collection of trees and shrubs is one of great 
value and is rapidly increasing. It is also used to 
grow vegetable seeds for distribution to soldiers, and 
to raise fruit and other trees for rmdside avenues and 
gardens. The Lucknow Garden ha.s chiefly been kept 
up for horticultural purposes, and the acclimatization 
of flower and vegetable seeds. 

27. Mr. Buck Avrites: — “The farms which Govern- 
ment maintain cannot, jis above noted, be termed 
model farms, jiartly because for one thing in which 
we can beat the native, he e./iii beat ns in a hundred, 
and partly because if tlu^ tarm Avas cultivated on 
Gov(‘rnincnt account, pi'culation and dishonest labour 
Avould destroy ilu* value of every r(\sult. As it is, 
native dishonesty goes far to impair the value of 
experimental cultivation, but it would absolutely ruin 
any att(*m])t at m()d(*l farming. Fvery man employed 
to cut the crops, to thresh, Avinnow or store the grain, 
or to sow the seed, takes sometiiing ol wliat passes 
til rough bis hands, and thus prevents accuracy of 
m(*asuremeiit, Avliile by sliirking their Avork tlu* 
cidlivating laboiiri'is pievi'iit accuracy of the record 
of cost, 'riie ojdy liopi^ of ensuring true experiments 
is to adopt a system under which cultivators Avill carry 
tlieui out 011 their own lands for their own benefit. 
This is iioAV being comnienccd on Court of Wards 
('states. 

28. “ I do not think this pi-ovinc(i is yc't ripe for 
the estalilishment of a training establislniient. We 
liavi* too little to teach and too much to learn. When 
Ave have* discovmH-d what plough to use, what Avater 
lift to adojit, Avhat stajiles to rceommend, Avhat sysUaii 
of cultivation is b(‘tt(*r than the nativ(* system (hard, I 
susp(‘cl, to bent), tla'ii we ought to train men to carry 
our imj)i‘ov(*monts through the country. 1 do lujt 
mean that nothing Avould be gain(.*d by tin ednentioii 
in knowh'dge of agricullural tacts, but that at present 
an atti'inpt at education in practical (iiniiing would lie 
toolitth^ ])roductiv(* of n'sults. What avo r(*(piire at 
the present stage is the application of scientific 
impiiry in tlie two directions which 1 have indicated 
— mae.hiiK'ry and soils. 

29. ‘^(kiurt of Wards estates have hitherto been 
utilizcjd ill a (h'sultory and us(4ess way. Floughs, 
sugar mills, and seed have been sent out to them. Init 
there has la'en no int(*lligerit snpf'rvisioii avaihildi* to 
see that tlu'y were properly and persislenlly tried, 
au<l the alarming drought has also iiiterfered with 
arrangenu'uts proj(*eted by Sir George Ckiuper. But 
(lie. Goveninu'ut has now t.‘ik(*u jiractieal steps to 
placi* (k)urt of Wards experiments on a belter 
iboling. OiK* hiig(‘ estate has been phuual under a 
eoveiumtiMl civilian, wlio is reijuired to cai'ry out the 
prugramiiK* laid doAvn by Sir flobii Stracli(.*y in the 
most complete Avay ; and the Board of Bev(.*uue have 
issued instructions for special operations in some otlun’ 
estates in communication Avith the Agricultural 
Department. 

.30. Om* of tin* points still unnoticed is agriciil- 
turnl cxliibitioiis. Tliei'c is om* agricultural meeting 
Avhich ^Ir. Willock, the former collec.tor of Buland- 
shahr, promoted at that place, and Avhich is auuually 
h(*ld at the. ex[)ense of the lamlholildiie of the district. 
It is v(*ry succc^ssful in bringing the people together 
null giving them an opjiortuuity of seeing good cattle 
and jiroduce and discussing iuiprovemeuts. The 
natives themselves have annually exhibited and re- 
ceive prizes for good seed, but the good seed has 
always been taken home again by the exhibitor, and 1 
doubt if any practical result hiw been obtained. But 
the establislimuut of a meeting of the kind, which has 
betanuo really popular with the natives, and is k(*pt 
up without any otliciul interfereucc from outside the 
district, is in itself a very great re, suit indeed, and 
may prove to b(‘< (be germ of re.al improvement on a 
large scale in ibc north of India. M(*asures ui’e being 
taken to interest the talukdars in the institution ol a 
bond Jidc agricultural exbibition annually at Luck- 
now.” 
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31. Allhoiijrh many private persons, especially 
in(li[;o planters, have introduced machinery o!i their 
instates and triiMl to improve the system of aj^riculturo 
there is nothing to relate in the way ot* practical 


successtul results, and the native cultivators have in 
no ease tblluwed their I'xainph*.* 

* Sec (lorakhpur Keport for an account of Mr. Bridi’iniin’s 
estate. 
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The first movement towards the improvement of agri- 
culture by means of tin* establishment of model farms 
in Bengal was iinnh^ in 1858, wluui tin; propriety of 
making agricultural iusl ruction a ])s\rtof the eurrie.ulum 
(»f the Ooterparah school, and raising the .school to the 
status of a collcgiabi inslitution, was brought bidbrc the 
(iovernment of Bimgal by Ihibu .loykissen Mookerjee, 
the well-known /amindar of Ooterparah. Nothing 
was done however; but in 1867 tin*, (luestion was 
revived by liini, with Ji |)roposal that (lovermnent 
should establish a model farm, in connection with the 
same institution, for imparling ]n’aelieal instruction in 
agricultun*, and the ])roj(*ot was supported by a 
memorial from Balm Hurry Nlolinn Mookerje<‘, an 
assistant in the Botanical Gardens, 'fhe proposal to 
rais(! the school to tln^ status of ti collegiate institution 
having been nc’gativcd by tlu^ Kdueational Dej^artiiK'iit, 
the stibj(‘(rt was again postponed, tind tlie only step 
since taken towards teaching agrienltnre in Bcmgal 
was the opening of a chair in the Calcnlla Normal 
School for giving lectures on the subject. 

In 1871 tlie ({overnmentof India, in tin* Agrienltural 
Department, circulated Mr. Seen'tary Hume’s note on 
agricultural ri'forin and model farms, and the distri<*t 
oilicers of Uengal tind several other gentlemen, Euro- 
pean and Native, were asked to n'port on Mr. Hume’s 
scheme. Many valuable opinions were ree(‘ive(l by 
(Government in n'ply to tin* ettll, tin*, opening of 
similar larmson estates und(*r the Court of Wards and 
on (Government estates being discussed til the same 
time. 

These ri‘])orts wen^ llnally snlmiitled to the (b)verii- 
incut of Imlia (in Mr. S(*eretary nernard’s letter 
No. 2076.1, dal(*d .‘51st duly 1872), with a proposjd to 
establish, with tin* aid of tin* (Government of India, 
lh(* followitig farms: — ■ 

(1.) A Set of small irrigational farms in Knttaek, on 
tin*. |)lan proposed by tin* Cuinniissioner of (he. Orissa 
Division. 

(2.) A model farm of not more than 100 acres in 
lliii Midnapur Dist rict, on a eana.1, witli small attached 
ryots’ fai’ins under supervision. 

(G5.) A very moderate sized farm on the Sone Canal, 
in the Shahahad District, with a(lache<l ryots’ farms 
under supervision. 

(1.) An experimental Governiinnt farm in the 
Kliasi Hills in Shillong. 

(5.) Model villages in Khas and Wards estates, at 
the expense of the estate. 

'Fin? estimated cost of establishing these farms 
respectively was as follow.s : — 

No, 1. — Knttaek Farms, 

Ks. 

Allowances to canal otliei*!* for live 

y(*.ars ----- 6,(KX) 

Thirty 10-acre farms tit Ks. 2-8 for rent 
ami water, tind Ks. 1-8 for seed and 
contingencies - - - - 6,CK)0 

Allowance for 50* acre farm tit head- 
quarters, at Rs. 5 per acre, for live 
years ----- 1,250 

Total - - 13,250 

Nos, 2 a.mi 3. — Midnapur and Shahahad Farms, 

Two sujicrintendents for five years - 5(),(K)0 

Rent at Ks. 10 for three years, and Ks. 5 
for two years, on 1(X) acres - - 4,0(K) 


Contingent allowance for stock, f{*neing, 

&c., at Ks. 30 per ticre . . 3 ,(hhi 

Thirty lO-aere farms ns in Kntttick - 6,000 

'Folal - - (i3,0(K) 

A'o. 4. — Sfn/lonf/y Khasi JFtUs. 

Superintendent as ahov(‘. - - 25,000 

(Jontingeiittdlow.incir for stock, sheep, t^e., 

tit K.s. 1.000 per tinnnni - - - 5, ()(){) 

(Hlier conlingeneies of farm for tirst three 

years, land free - - . . l,rx)0 

'Fottd - - 31,500 

(Grand total for tin* four ftirms - 1,07,750 


'l'ln‘ following is a hriid* account of the s('V(‘raI fai nis 
thus established in Bi'Ugtil : — 

Shillonff Farm , — After some delay ti stij)(*rinlendent 
for tin* Shillong Karm avhs obtained from Lahore, in 
the ]u*rson ot G\lr. Ereeman, who was appointed to 
undertake its charge* towards tlu^ close of 1873 on a 
salary (4‘ Ks. 300 a imnilli. ]\Ir. Ereeimin procceeli.'d 
to Shillong in the beginning of 1874, ami a grant of 
Ks. 1,()()0 was placed at his di.'^posal for connneneiiig 
operations on the i’ann. 

For the tree mil si'ry, which it was tlionglit desir- 
able to establish in conneetion with this farm, a tract 
of land covering an anai of aliout 1.500 ai'res was 
taken np in 1872-73 close to the stjilion, and Seoleh 
fir, silv(‘r lir, larch and ash soeels from the* Botnnieal 
(Gareh'iis, (Valcnlla, were put into the ground, hut 
nnfortnnah'ly none of them germinated. A supply of 
Australian seeels was also tried. For the orchard, a 
])lot of ground eovering two acre's, jdniiti'd Avilh 
English Iruil trees liy Major Pollock, was acejuired 
for (Government, containing a niimher of healthy, 
thriving tr<*es, such as appl(‘s, pears, apricots, p(*aehos, 
olive, Hial several ol tin* trees were hearing frnit in 
18 « 3. ’I'lie ent ire* ente'rpi ise* has neiw hee'ii snrremlereid 
to the aelminisii’atie)n of Assam. 

Midnaporc Farm. — 4'1m' pre)pose*el farm at Midnapur 
diel not get heyomi the stage of eoiTe‘spemde*iM*e, 
ultliougli a pi'ojieisal had boon snhmitteel in 1872 to 
start a. farm of 300 highas in meiiizali Kaelhakisore. 
Ihe soil was leaiml to he veay poor, and tlu* proje-eM. 
was ahamlone‘d. I'he* opening eif a farm on a smaller 
scale; on the ( Gejvernme*nt estate, Gantonment Medial, at 
the* sudiler station of Miilnapur, fe>r agricultural 
o|)erations ami llu; hree'eling of cattle and poultry, was 
also prope)se*d anel appre)V(‘el in 1872-73, anel sane:lion 
was aceonleil to an expenditure* of Ks. 2,000 for 
huileiings anel the* pure'liase* of cattle*, tV:e. ; Imt no eAiu* 
e|ualilieel to umlertake tlie ednirge of the* farm emiilel lie; 
obtained, anel the* preije-ct line I to he; ahaiideiimel after a 
small <*xpoiidilnre of Ks. 25. 

Shahahad Farm ( Arrah ). — The farm pre)j(!cte‘d in 
the 8hiihahad District avms iiiially opened at Arrali in 
April 1873, under the Hupe'rintemdenee; of Mr. GleTsem, 
a European gardener from Allahabad, previously in 
charge of tlie cotton experiments thej*c. Mr. (fle‘e.soii 
was <h‘puted to take ediarge oi' the farm, with a view 
to his eomhining the experimental cultivation of fhe 
poppy seeal, with the. ope‘ralions of the; mode 1 farm. 

The area of the farm was ahemt 50 aere'.-, on 
Government land, close to the railway ami the canal. 
Mr. Gleesoii was allowed one cultiva'tor, one chauki- 
dar, and one chupprassee as servants on the farm, the 
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goncral work perforiiH^l oy hired labour ; and 

thu fa, FIJI wiis iin.lci- (lie ^'eiieral siijii'i-vision of the 
miperiii tending engineer. Mr. J.evinge, Mibjeet to the 
or<l(*r.‘' of lli(* jlojird of lb*vonuc. I ho iotai uTUOunt 
o.xpotulod op to i1h‘ ond of 1874^-7 on account of the 
farm was as follow.s : — 

ll8. A. 1*. 

Initial outlay in bnildin^a, &,c. - 8,307 0 11 

Ditto in purchase of stock - 1,028 10 (> 

Salaries of superintendent and 
monthly establishment - - 4,292 4 7 

\S ( >rk i im expen ses — wiij^^es of 

labour .... 3,G41 10 9 


Total . - 17,209 10 9 


Kxperiino.nl s were made Avith Carolina rice, cotton, 
flax, and opium, 'riio (_ Carolina rice seed faihal abso- 
lutely ; the llax also; all the watcT available on the 
farm Ixdn^ r(‘quired for the poi)py. An experimmit 
with 1 linghiini^liat. cotton was fairly successful, the 
two a.(“.i (‘S of land sown therewith yielding 797 lbs. ol 
uncleaiuMl cotton in spile of the drouj^ht. 'I'liCi (‘X])eri- 
nients with po])py were not, so varied ns could Iiav(‘ 
la'cn wisluMl, and the unusual character of the season 
depriv(*d them of any real value. 'The rt'ceipts from 
sale of pi-o<luee of th(5 farm anioiintcd from theo|)cninir 

t(^ May 187o to liS. 722-(i-0. 

On lln‘ 20th March 1873 tin* Commi.ssioner of tin* 
Dalna Division i‘ep<»rted to (lovernnnmt that the 
di.dan sements on account of the Arrah Karin, up to 
the end of duly 1873, e\e(*oded tin* receipts by Rs. 
1 1,139-1-3, ami the Lieut('naiit-( 5 overnor considered it 
advisahh^ to ajiprovo of the (.Commissioner’s recommen- 
dation and close tin* farm. Orders Averc "iven to 
disposi* of tin* lands, buildings, and farm stock, and 
credit llni proce(*ds ofthe sab* to Oov(*rnrin*nt. 

l\Kft(wh Fdrtn . — ^Vith relercnee to Knttaek, tin* 
proj(‘(‘t eonlernpluted the* esla!)lishm(*Tit of a oO-acre 
farm at head-quart<‘rs, and thirty lO-acre ryotei* larins 
on tin' canals. Tin; d(?.sifrn Avas someAvhat inodilie<i in 
execution, 'rwi'iity ryote(* farms Averc started in 1873 
])y ordt'i’ol Sir ( Joor<ie Campbell, nmhu' the supervision 
<)(’ the canal authorities : and one, of the ohj(*cts was to 
institute a comparison between the n'tiirns from 
irri;i^al(‘d and from unirriLOiled areas, 'riie rep»>rt for 
IS73-7 1 shows that in that year then* were 10 farms ; 
hut in the year 187 1-73 oidy live were kept up, tin* 
ryots apparently slnnviii;^ no r(*adiness to do Avhat wa.s 
Avanted of them, thou^^li very liberal terms Avere 
olll'rod. 

It may safely h(* eonelndcd from the ligijr(‘s *r\yin\ 
in tin* re|)ort thnl !i lyot who i^ets canal water "ratis, 
and has manure? ami s(*(*d supplied to him by (Jovern- 
meiit, Avill p'.m'rally ;:t't a iar<;er ^ross crop off his 
land than tin* lyot. who dot's not irrigate his tiehls, 
and who uses mauun* very scantily, ll was prohahly 
iinticipatetl, wdien tin* (‘\])erinn‘nts Avert* commenectl, 
that some ctmelusiou not alto<i;etln‘r so obAnou.s as this 
Avoiild ht* arrived at ; hut there is nothing to ju.slify 
any iiderenoe as to the eoiiqiarative net ])ro1its of tin* 
two sA'stems. 

Kven the tlifferenee in tin* gro.ss yield is searet'ly so 
mueh as imglit. have? been Itioked lor. On farm No. 1 
tin* avt'rage yield Avas 19 mannds per acre : on similar, 
hilt unirrigatt'd lantls, it ua.s Ui mauntls 8 ^eers. On 
faini No. 3 it Avas 20 mannds 13 seers, while 17:]: 
man mis wen* yielded hy iinirrigated lands. As, 
howeve r, the* rt'port does not show Avhetlu*r the .season 
Avas one in which irrigation was of great iniporta.iei*, 
it is dillicnlt tt) draAV any dceluction from these fig\»n*s. 
Ilut, on the wlitile, it AvoukI s<*cm prohabl ? that tlie 
tlitfcrcnct* ht*tw(*en the gross yii^hl on the two classes 
of land Avould he swsdltiAvetl up hy the hu ger expenses 
of cultivation on tin* model farms. 

The whole cost, lor 1874-75 Avas Rs. 436, and the 
(Commissioner asked for pi*rmission to spend up to 
Rs. 1,000 during the following year. But the 
LientenanKrOvoriior Avas reliiciautly compelled to come 
to the conclusion that the honefit derived from these 
experiments was not commensurato with the expendi- 


ture involved, and directed that the farms should be 
abandoned and no further outlay incurred. 

Batasor Farins, — Forty-four small ryotee farms 
were opened at Stmtiporc, under the siiporiiitondeuco 
of the Revd. ,1. Phillips, an American missionary, who 
Avas formerly a farmer in America, subject to the 
control of the collector of the district. '“I’hc area 
cultwatcd in 1873 was 305 highas — 145 highas hy 
15 Hindu, 33 highas hy 6 Sontlml, and 127 highas 
hy 23 native Christian ryots. The ryots were found 
intracbihle, and the experiment Avas a failure. The 
cultivation was mainly confined to indigenous paddy, 
the main object of the experiment Ix'ing to convince 
the ])eo[)h* of the advantage of freely using the canal 
Avater. Tlie small ({uautity of (hirolina rice sown faih^l 
to yield a return, and an experimental sowing of oats 
only Avas modci-ately successful, 'riu* total expenditure 
in the.se, small farms was Rs. 1,910, and the receipt 
from sale of produce was estimated tit Rs. 1,824. The 
ryots took no interest in tlie matter, and their inveterate 
])rcjiidiee8and superstitions contributi^d largely towards 
the ill-success of the exjieriments, and the small farms 
have accAU'dingly laam uhuiKloiied. Mr. Phillips 
him.self opeiu'd a small liirm of three acres, witli the 
stu-viccs of a nuili or gardeiuT on Rs. 7 a month. 
Two oxc(*llent varieties of SAVi'et potatoes Avei e success- 
fully introduced hy him, seeds of Avliicli Aven* sM])pli(.(l 
gratis to tin* agriculturists for cultivation. A grant 
of Rs. 250 Avas made to llu* Revd. Mr. Pliillij)s for the 
year 1874-75 to carry on his (experiments, hut as the, 
results (lid not prove to be of any heiK'lit the Licuhmaiit- 
(4ovm*iJor st()[>pi*d the grant. 

Barasvl Farm. — About 150 highas of (.lovcrnmciit 
estate laud being found available at the sudder station 
of the Baraset Suh-divi.sion, a small farm was ojx'iicd 
thereon in May 1873, un(l(*r tin* siqiervision of Air. 
Port(*r, tin* then sub-divisional oilicer, who took a 
grc'ai interest in tin? matter. SaruMion was ac.coi'dcd 
to an outlay of Rs. 800, in addition to a. sum of 
Rs. 133-15, th(* accumulation of the school gard(?n 
fund transferred to the farm, and also to a special 
gnint of Rs. 26 a month. One-iibh of the area, of the 
farm, or 30 highas, Avas li*t out for exjierimeiilal 
cultivation to ryots for a. term ol* two and a half 
years, who were to r(*eeiv(‘ half tlu*. prodiua*, and In* 
suppli(*d with si!(3(i in addition to tin? land, Avliile they 
sujiplicd labour, \:c. (’•onvict lidioiir was also cm- 
])loy(.‘.(l on this farm, and as it had some good grazing 
ground it Avas })r()p()sed that it should ho trii'dfor the 
improv(*m(*nt ol* sto(4s. The native*, sujierintendeat 
Avlio Avas engag(.*d turiu'd out to lx? a imui* holanisi, 
and not a pi aetieal agriculturist at all, and his services 
W(‘re tlispens(‘d with. A cultivator Avas subsequently 
onq)l()yi*d on Rs. 10 a month, and tlu* o])(*raiions con- 
sist(‘d of ('xpc'rimcni al sowings of jute, (Carolina paddy, 
llax, Sikhim dry rice, tobacco, oats, and sorghum iutc- 
vnratum. The reports received of tin? various ci‘(>j)S 
rcap(.‘(l showed anything but satisfactory results, the 
(‘haracter of tin* season lumng givatly militated 
against tlu? suc.e(?ss of tin? (*xp(*rinn*uts. The total 
expenditure on this farm up to the end of the yCcMi* 
1874 -75 amounted to Rs. 1,715-4-6, Avliilo the 
r(*cci])ts were hut Rs. 136-6-9. 

The reports received from local ollicers sIioavmmI 
cl(*arly the us(’lessiu*,ss of coiif imiing*Miis farm uiidc'r 
the existing system. The only useful result that was 
produced was the pluiiting out of some tre(*s, and 
these, (‘specially the leak and mahogany saplings, arc 
certainly Avorth looking after. The Licutenant- 
(xovernor orden'd tin* farm to be closed in »Septemher 
1875, and onh'rs were issued to sell tin* plough 
bullocks belonging to the farm. The sub -divisional 
otliccr was instructed to .s(*e that the trees were taken 
can? of. 

Bcrhamporc Farm. — A farm of about 300 bighas 
of land Avas projected on the (jorabazar Hovcrnnient 
(?si.ate, close to the sudder station of Bcrlianipore, of 
Avlii(di 2(X) bighas Avere h?asod out to ryots, the ref^t 
to be managed klias ; and Rs. 5(X) Avere sanctioned for 
initial expenses. A proposal to take up the Moti 
Jhil Garden, belonging to the Nawab Nazim of 
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Miirsliidabad, was made, but after consideration 
abandoned. With the cxeeplion of levelling; and 
clearing the jungle at an expenditure of Us. 3o-7--6 
oiily» nothing was done on tliis farm for want of a 
p(jrson to superintend it. 

Dacca Jute Farm , — The ostablisliment of this farm 
of 80 bighas of land chieily lor tin* cultivation of 
jut(‘/ from varieties of seed, as well as other crops, 
WJis sanctioned in Fol)ruary 1873, and a grant of 
Its. l,0(K) made for initial expenses, with Us. 3,330 
pel' annum Ibr Avorking the farm. Fifty-foni- bighas 
were l>ronght under cultivation during tin; siaison, 
under the superintendonci^ of Mr. Moniin*, viz., under 
jute, 48 bighas; under cotton, tlirei* biglias; uiuler 
Carolina paddy, three bighas. The season was very 
unfavourable, and operations Avere cominenced late. 
A superintendent Avas appointed on Us. 600 a year. 
Tlie first and third sowings of jute Avere suee'cssful, 
but tlu? second sowings iailed. (Jotton and Carolina 
paddy wen; to some extent successful. Tlu^ accliina- 
lized American cotton produced the finest plants the 
coll(‘Ctor had ever seen in the district. Tin* jute also, 
fnun seed from Kaiigjuir, aa^us pronoiiueed to be very 
line. Th(5 total sum expend(‘d on the farm for pay id* 
tlu* estahlishinont iind hired labour, purchase of implc- 
inents, plough cattle, manure, ami st‘(ids, ami the pre- 
paration of sli('<ls and f(M‘ding the catth*, amounted to 
Ks. 0,261-4-9; wben‘as the rcc(*ipts from sale of 
prodmu! amount(‘d only to Us. 1,268-12. 'Phe farm 
Avas, under the Lientenant-Governor’s orders, closet! 
ill IMareh 187d. 

Janinlpur Farm ( Mf/mrnsiinjh). — Great dilliculty 
Avas experienced in oldaining land iii this district for 
(*xp(*rim(‘ntal cultivation, but a farm Avas at last 
hegun on (loA’crnment estate ‘MJne riamalpiir,” and 
2(X) liiglias of land granted rent free to substantial 
ryots for a pt'riod of five* ytiars under the following 
conditions: — Tlic lessees engaged to settb^ rt‘sitlent 
ryols on (he land ; they Avt're to cultivate llie lamls at 
llieir own cost under (Jovernment dirt'ction, (Ik* st'ctl 
to lu* siipplit'd tli(‘m gratis, and the product; to be 
their own. The total rental of (hi; estati* (700 hi- 
ghas) Avas Us. 666, of Avhicli Us. 2()7“f) Avert^ abated 
on aeeoiiiit of (In; area abowed rt'iit free. 'Pin* arrango- 
iiiciit Avas saiiclioned for om* year only. 'Plio farm 
consisted in all of 277 acres, and experiments Avere 
made with Chirolina paddy, Sea Island cotton, 
safllower, tobacco, and mustard. 'Idie cultivation 
failed in every instance but that of safllower, ami in 
that ease also the crop Avas lost (brongh the neglect 
or inexperience of tin; manufacturers. 'Pbe less<;es 
then tired of tlicir bargain, and Govt'rmiierit, at their 
re(|iiest, cancelled the agreement. 'Phe total cost of 
the experiment Avas Us. 2o7-l-3. 

Jail and Public Gardens . — In addition to tlicst; 
experiments, some attem])ts Avi;re made upon a 
smaller scale in the jail and public gardens of tin; 
IVesidency Division for im])roving the groAvtb of 
cotton, &c. An experimt'ntjil poppy garden was also 
started at the Mitapur dail, in theTatna Division, 
and another on land btilonging to the old Digah dail, 
under the management of Mr. Se-ott. None, of theso 
exporiinents gave any satisfactory or tangible r(*sults. 

Poosah Farm , — The Poosah estate is a GoAcrn- 
ment klias nielial, consists of two blocks of land in 
the Darbhanga District, one on each sitlc of thi; Chota 
Gandak Uiver. 'Phe plot on the north of the river 
containing 3,720 local bighas is held by the Govern- 
nitmt under a mokararie lease at a fix(;d rental of 
hs, 1,499, and the southern portion, measuring 1,467 
bighas, on Avhich the Government Stud Depot Ava.s 
formerly locatetl, is similarly held at a rental of Us. 
2,138. When the Stud De[)dt was closed the Govern- 
ment of India contemplated tin; sale of the entire estate ; 
hut on the Lieutenant-Governor’s representation it 
was made over to this Government, as the phu;o was 
described as well adapted for the trial of agricultural 
experiment. It was determined that the plot on the 
north of the river should be settled with the ryots for ten 
years after the necessary measurement and survey, and a 
model farm was established in 1874 on the southern 


plot, under the superintendence of Mr. Paterson, Avho CiiAr.I. Qn. 
was specially appointt*d for the duty on a. salary of 
Us. 2(K) a month. 

\ arions experiments have been made (m the farm 
in tilt* eul(i\ati<m of ihe ordinary grains of (he country, 
but, generally speaking, williont nnieh sncct'ss. 

Experii'iico seems to have provtMl that the farm Avill 
not he of servict* as a mt'uii of improving the culti- 
vation of the onlinary eoiintry grains, or of iliflhsing 
useful Jigricnltural knowlcdgt;.’ 'Plu* growth of tobacco 
has also been tried, as it Avas believed that the eulli- 
vation of (Ids staple, under proper managemenl Avould 
add to the welfare of theemmtry. Kxp(‘riinenls w(‘re 
matle on the farm under tin* supervision of Dr. F. 

Brown in tin; manufacture and curing of tobacco on 
the Manilla proet'ss ; but the resnlis, though ibev 
have fiirnislied some ustdiil knoAvledge of tin* subject, 
have been financially a failurt*, anti tlu; protluce ol’ ihc 
lobactu) is said to he oi' no value in tlu* Fairt;peai\ 
niarkt‘t. This farm has since been leased to a privalt* 
company for tlu; cultivation of tobacco. 

These tletnils shoAV hoAV various (;xptTimeuts luivt* 
been unsueeessfully inaile in the eultivatimi of tlu* 
ordinary grains of llit* cDniitry, vvliicli flit* ))eople of 
tlu; country grcAV much better and mort* prt>fltal)ly 
than tilt* iiianagtTS of tlu* Government model farms. 

It lias been provtMl by t‘xperienet* that nom* of tlu* 
farms Avt‘rt* of any service as a means of improving 
the enltivation of tlu* ordinary country grains, or of 
diflusing ust‘ful agritailtural knowledge. 'PIic attempt 
to teach tht* pt*ople to cultivate their laiuls cheajily anti 
profllably, and to make tlit; lu'st use of tin* mat(*rials 
Avhich art* undt*r tht; most favoiii’abk* eiieii instances 
evt'r likt‘ly to bo available to them failed everywhere. 

Indeed it is pretty clear that tlu* peopU* kiioAva grt'ai 
deal better bow to make tlu; most of the laiul Avitli 
sneli means as (‘onltl ever be math* gt*iu'rally availaldt; 
to tht; ])t;tty <;iiltivating class, than any of those Avlio 
have ye(. attcin[>ted to teach them. Any further 
attempts at expcrimoiital farming and instruct ion of 
ryots are much to lu; dt*prct;atotl. 

Im f trove me nf. of Dreed of Caflle , — There is no 
rt*cord of any systeiuatie attempt having bet*ii math; in 
Bengal, t*itlu*r by State or by privalt* t*nterprist‘, to 
improve the breed oi* catth*. Improved lirectling 
indet'tl is of littli; use without improved fet*diiig ; and 
as the art*a of cultivation t.;xleiuls y(.*ar liy yt'iir, and 
that of forest grazing and Avaste laiul r(*ced(*s, (be 
indigenous breotls ol* t;atlle tt*nd perhaps railier to 
tlelerioratt* than to improvt*. 

Mr. William Tayler, when eommissioner of Patna, 
and Captain rlolinsfont*, when in eliargt* of tlu* Keon- 
jluir estate, tried tlu* etfeet of iniprovt'd brt;etling by 
putting importetl bulls to eounfry t;t>ws. 'flu; rt;sult 
Avas eertainly a superior bret*d, but (he means om- 
ployetl, anti the foot! re(piirt‘d to keep up tlu* imiirove- 
rneut, are bt*yontl (he means of every cultivator in (he 
proviiiet*. 

The ordinary cattle of the country are admirably 
adatited by nature to its Avants, and a snfllt*it‘nt sup]dy 
of food is all that is required to enable tlu‘in to tio 
the AA’ork required of them and to prt*veiil llu'ir tle- 
teri oration. If larger cattle Avei’e sucei*ssfully bretl 
tht;y Avouhl die of starvation, anti would bt* no more 
nst‘ful even if they lived, than the ordinary catth; of 
the country. 

Aijrivnltural Implements, — As rtgartls ploughs 
and other agricultural implt.irieiits, thost; iioav in usi; 
are what havt* been in use for gent'ralions previous to 
our occupation of the country. The faculty of inven- 
tion and improvement is ont; tpiitt* nnknoAvn to the 
stolid conservatism of the Bengal ryot, l^robably 
expt*riorice has shoAvn him that the simplt* implements 
Avhich he can construct himself Avith the material 
growing at his door are all that he requires so long 
as they pt*rform the Avork which he Avaiits them to 
perform. Bengali agricultural implements, as iioav 
fashioned, arr; well adapted to the work to which they 
are jiut. A deep furroAV in alluvial soil Avonhl often 
sacrifice all the good earth deposited by flood and 
bring up sand in its place. All attempts to introduce 
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European models have naturally failed, for oven if 
they lie ^^nmtvd to he sujau-ior, tlH 7 are beyond the 
means of (he masses, though tliey miglit used by 
rich ztnnindnrs and others as playlliings. It is of little 
use (o denions(jat(' to the cultivator of a d-acre farm, 
on which he produces |)rob}ibly tlir(*e or four ditlerent 
crops, the etileiency ainl rapidity willi which a steam 
plough works up a 2()*a(Te field. A man who has 
to think twice before spending a few rupees on a new 
plough or (;art is not likely to invest money in the 
very best winnowing machine Avhich can be invent(‘d. 
Only one improvement in agricultural implements is 
worthy of mention nmhu’ this lumd, viz., tlic sugar 
mill j)at(mt.ed by Messrs. IMylne and Thomson, of 
l>t'!u*ea. ddiis ma(‘hine is the r(‘sult of many years 
study and labinir, and having Ix'cn sptadally adapted 
in eonstruciion to the wants of the peoph*, it has 
achi('ved in Ihdiar «piiti‘ a sueeess. The custom there 
is for a village maluijan to buy one of these machines 
and let it (»ut to (he lyots, or for tlie cultivators to 
elnb together and hny one. Th(^ [)ricc (Hs. 80) puts 
it heyond the nu'ans of individual cultivators. When 
consideration is given to tlu; ease* with which tin? 
enormous population of Hengal is ordinarily siipporicMlj 
an<l th(i amount of surplus produce exported toother 
eounti*i(‘s, it is sullieicntly niauifost that tlmre is not 
lunch to be remedied in this system of eultivation. 

Ayrivnltui'dl E.vhihitwns^ /utirs, -Agricultural 
('xhihitions and fairs are lield y(‘arly in many jiarts of 
Hengal. 'Fhey are, partly religious gatlierings, in 
which amuseiiKUit (ilays a very much more h'uding 
jiart than iristnictioii. Prizes arc given for cattle and 


agricultural produce of all kinds, but the exhibitors 
are chiefly persons living quite near to the places 
whore the fairs are held, and it cannot he said that 
any improvements in the modes of, or implements used 
in, agriculturi^ liaise resulted from tliem. As bearing 
on th(^ question of famine prevention, their results 
are absolutely nil. There is no exhibition of new 
tools, implements, and inventions, such as obtains at 
similar gatlu*rings in Europe*. 

Deterioration of Soil, — I'henuire no means of ascer- 
taining, as regards this province, whether or not 
there has been any deterioration of soils, 'fhe pres, 
sure of the pojmlation on the land has conqjelhMl the 
people to tak(; iqi for (;iiltivatioii inferior lands which 
in former times were k(*-pt for grazing or jungles which 
once furnished supplies of firewood. Ample and 
timely rain seems to be all iliat Nalur(» demands on 
ordinary lands as the condition of an abundant rice 
crop. In bad years the land gets a partial rest, with- 
out which it would perliaps rapidly det(*riorate, and 
all conditions of Indian agriiuilture seem to turn on a 
eomiiensation balance system which is admirably 
jidfq)t(‘d by Nntmv to so pool* a Country. As regards 
the exhausting ellbets of irrigation, it is too soon to 
sp(‘!ik. 'fhe Orissa, ryots have a popular bcliid* that 
tin* continued irrigation and lieavy cropping of soils 
((r which unthimz is given hack in tliesiiape of manure 
is dj‘h*teri()ns, luit no actual or seiiaililic (‘Xp'erimenis 
have Ix'cn madi; to test this hcli(‘f. Tlu^ ([iiestion can 
ptwhaps be answered in the nppi*r pruvinces, where 
irrigation is not, as in Hengal Proper, still nion* or 
less of a novolty. 
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Hefore, and <%speeially aftiT tlx* provincial (*xhibi- 
lluns at Nag})ur in fSbo and at Jabalpur in 180), 
constant attention has lieen paid to the improvement 
of agriculture, A C(»ttoii Comtuissioix'r was app(>iiitC4l 
in 18GG, and till abolition of his post in 1871 did 
g<x>d service*. 'Die matter of selection of seed lias 
been ad(‘(iuately pressed on the peo[)le. 

Some progress, but not proportionate to our efforts, 
lias heiMi, I think, see.ured, 1 cannot say how far this 
progress has hivn tin; result of our efforts. My only 
suggestion is that pei’haps something might lx* done 
tirhnprove the syst(*m (»f storing grain in namoh, 
where it is now buried in pits, in a soil in which the 
water level during the TUonsoon rises almost Ihnli with 
the groMiul and ordinarily damages soiiu* part of the 
‘n’ain, wliich, how(*vcr, the ))Oorer borrowers are eom- 
pclleii to receive, and, to the detriment of their health, 
to eonsume. 

'riion* is a Covi;rnment model farm at Xagpnr. 

Estati‘S under the mamigem(*iit of the (Jovernmeiit 
or of tln^ Court of Wards are generally eneumher(*d, 
and there is no room for trying experiments (iuod 
nnmagement of its iinanccs are ])nmarily to he gnaran- 
te(‘ 4 l jMid secured. When a surplus has been secured 
the administration has insisted on a portion being laid 
out in permanent improvc.mcnts of the cs.-ile. ft may 
])(* douhleil wlictlier experiments or speenintive 
iinprovenuMits in agrieultun*, except under sin'll 
thonaighly safe supervision as eaiiiiot he ]H’o\'ided, 
should be attempted at the expense or risk M' the 
wards. 

Catth* breeding, sheep breixling, and horse bre« 4lipg 
im]>rovenu‘nts have been fairly and fully tried by 
tlirixd t‘tVoi*ls of (rovernment, and have met with, at 
the best, very limiti'd sueeess. For bullocks, wi? have, 
considering their reqiiirenn*nts, fairly good breeds in 
Nimar and tin* Nerhiidda Vall(*y, a mixture of tlio 
Cujerat and Malwa IuoihIs. The Nagpur trotting 
Imliock for endurance and speed is probably un- 
rivalled. Eoi* agricultural purposes we have good 


breeding grounds in the Arvi lalisil of Wardlia, in 
Kanmrpani of Chliindwara, and Dimgartlial of Nagpur. 
Clihallisgarli (‘xjxirls to llx^ Hliandara riei* lielcl, but 
Imflaloes an^ laigely imported from Bnndelklmnd 
ilirougb Sfingor, Damoli, and »Jnbalimr to tlx*. Eastern 
Hlains. 

Jt is not beyond (piestion whether our “primitive” 
plough is not after all the best for our requirmnents 
ami possibilitii's ; at any rate no change lias been 
imxle, though (lx^ ]XM)ple have lx‘en shown many sorts 
of ‘‘ Walayali” jiloughs ami llieir })erfbrmanees. 

In carts a great iinprovianeiit Jias been rendered 
po.ssible through the grmlnal but very marked im- 
provement in onr roads, 'flic Madrassi “•’handy,” 
which with one ])!iir of bullocks on fair roads will 
easily convey two-lliirds of a ton, is on the liigh road 
to entindy supidant tin? Maharatta cart carrying only 
from 12 to 15 maiinds. 'I’his especially applies to the 
Nagpur and Western Chlialtisgnrh trallic. 

Sugar mills an? what they have been from time 
immeinonal. Skilful blacksmiths and eaipenters who 
could repair nion? complicated machinery in time of 
need sire, hut very seldom to be found in our villages. 

1 1 my answer to question 4 1 have compared the 
w?)r'jng of PiTsian wlieels, mostlj^ used in lloshan- 
gaha<l and Narsinghpu?', with the ordinary metliod of 
l uisiiig well water. 

Iron pumps have been tried, hut the diflieulty of 
getting repairs done appears to he at present insu[)er- 
able. 

Every opportunity of a huge? and business fair E 
iitili.sed to establish an agricultural show. For in- 
stance, the annual fair at Ramtck has one permanent 
feature, it is an agricultural show for the stock of 
Seoni, HahighnT, Rhaiidarn, and Nagpur. At Eewal- 
wara, the Wardlia, and Nag|)m*, the people challenge 
thos(? of Herar to show better animals. Birman, on 
the Nerbudda, is tlio show place, at the time of the 
fair, for the agricultural stock of the Nerbudda Valley 
and the Saugor, Uamoli, and Jabalpur districts. 
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Similarly, Siugaji in Niinar, Ganiari in Bilaspur, 
(^Imhakotah in Saugor, Chhapara in Seoul, and Bajim 
ill Uaipur rank as iinjiortant fairs and agricultural 
shows. 

At present it is too early to assign i^esults to these 
gatherings. A liberal scale of jirizes is olfered by the 
[iistrict officers, mostly provided from tlie district 
funds and provincial grants. 

Deterioration of sifiL — 1 olTcr the following evidence 
and opinions on lids most important subject. 

Last year old patels assured mo that in Wurdba 
they bad never seen such crops within 50 years us 
were then growing. 

Mr. Grant, C.S., the Settlement Officer of Nar- 
singbpur, mentioned Chiptains Sloeman and Ouseley 
jis authorities on the early condition of tlui Ncrbiulda 
A’alley. A co-temporary of thcsi; olficers, Mr. Ward- 
law, of Seoni, wrote in iHdl, and showed what th(‘ 
nirront belief of that day was. He writes : — 

‘‘With the view of showing tin; productiveness of 
the different description (d' soils in their several 
si ages of being either fresh or been for some years 
under cultivation, or have become by long tillage in 
an (‘xhausted state, 1 herewith subjoin tables (‘xhibiting 
tli(‘ number of returns ol‘ the several grains whicli 
(taeli soil at diUcreiit periods is supposed to yield.’' 


Nu:\niKU of Ueturna of each Description of Raid 
Grain. 




!? ci I 


t 


)si Vahiir for Mic lirst 25 years 
For tin.' folluwitjjc 10 ilo. 

Do. 10 do. 

Wlien the iiiiid liecoincs e\lmuHl(Hl 

‘2ml knbar lV)r I ho lirst ‘25 yeiirH 
For the followin'^ 10 do. 

Do. 10 do. 

Wlieii till! land lieconies e.vhtnisted - 

.'ird knliar for the first 15 years 
For the |■ollo\vill>; 10 do. 

Do. 10 do. 

Wlien the land lieeonie.s exhansled 

Isl, iiinranil for Iho first *20 years 
For tlu! next 10 years 
Wlien it hecotiH's exhausted 

‘ 2 . 0(1 miirand for 1 lie first 15 years 
Wlien it heeonies exhausted 

•Srd nmranil for tho first 5 years 
When it heroines coiiijiletely exhausted and 
reiiuires a fallow of 11 years to recover. 


NiJMUEii of Returns of each Description of Khareef 
Grain. 


Soil. 


.5 I 'i 


Isl harrah for the first 5 years 10 12 

t'or the follnwinv: ‘2 years - I - — 

When the land hreono's rom- 
plotcly exhausted reiiuii'cs a 
fallow of 4 years to recover. j 

2nd harrah for tho lirst ‘2 years — ' — 
When tho land heennies eoin- 
hlctely exhausteij and requires 
a fallow of 4 years to recover. 


100 5 ‘20 2«) liort 

' 15 15 1 — 

i 

1 

I 

too I 50 20 1 — 


Number of Returns of Grain in the Rice Districts of 
Kuttaiigi Kuroulah. 


Soil. 


Rico 


Uund was land for the first 10 years - . . - 

Eor the next 4(> years . . - - 

,, Do. 25 do. • - - . . - 

After which the number of returns will continue at 
band not bundc<l for iho first 5 yijars - - . 

Eor the next 5 years 

When the land becomes completely exhausted and requires a 
fallow of 6 years to recover. 


16 

12 

10 

s 

10 

8 

4 


Number of Returns of Grain in the Bandwas I^nds of Ciiap.I. Qn 
M andla wliich yield Two Crops in tho Year, one 


of Kharif and om; of Rabi. 


Central 

Pbovincb! 


2nd Class of oitlier of the 
u nder'iiientionod G r.iiiis. 


Mr. NiMhl 


Soil. 


Isi Kahar for 245 years 
Eor the next 15 years 
Do. 15 Do. 

After whieh the number of returns will 
continue at - . - . 

There is likewise an inferior kind of 
baiulwH.s land called sehar lor the 
lirst 11) years 
Do. fia* the next 40 Do. 

Do, and afterwanls 


s 

a 

>2 

i 


& 

o 

J 

8 

H 

10 

12 

1-2 

12 

s 

S 

10 

10 

7 

6 

S 

K 

5 

— 

5 

' 7 

! 

“ 

- 


1 II 
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I uiuh*rstand that Mr. Gnmt’s coiiclu.sion n'garding 
Narsinghpnr agivc.s with what has been arrived at in 
America, where the (pi(‘stit)n has been elosely studied. 

It up])ears that land Ireshly hroken up from fallnws, 
unless the wear and tear is made good by maniir(‘, 
ra])idly falls for a fcAV years, tlum the ralt‘ of retro- 
gression grows slowm-, till a point is reaclit‘d below 
which its productive powtTs sciireoly diminisli. 

Mr. Cliisholm, tlic Bilaspur Settlement Olficcr, 
recordctl that, — 

“ In this district one hears hut little of the exhaus- 
tion of the soil ; year after year rici^ is prodiic.tMl in 
tlie sam(‘ fields without any change of crop, or even an 
occasional fallow : and yet the field is apparently 
iminfliumccd. It seems from tho statements ot‘ 
cxpcrienc<‘d cultivators that new land falls to the lev(‘l 
of old in four or five years, and that during tliis 
interval the extra yiidd averagi^s from 2o to 30 per 
cent. There is no further jirogrcssive deterioration. 
Ri(‘e is not an (‘xhaiistive crop, and the land is 
gtmerally manured. I'liis may account for tin* find- 
that riee is tlie only crop with which iieitlicr rotations 
nor fiilloM's are practised.” 

Up the Nerhudda Valley, in the Mandla District : — 
“ill some parts of the district, where tlie richest 
black soil is found and the land is bunded, ihm’o never 
.s(‘cms to he any tliought of the soil being exiiausicd ; 
year aftt‘r year two crops ai o takcTi off the land, which 
is only by accident ever allowed to remain fallow (‘\(‘n 
for a season. Such accidents as the pr(‘S(‘ut year, 
186H~()9, gives an instiince of when the exceptionally 
small fall of rain not only damageil the rice eroj), but 
left the ground too Jiard and dry for the usual second 
crop to be put in, otlu'i’wise tliese liaveli lands in 
Mandla may be said to have been (amtinmdiy under 
cultivation isinco the time of llinleh Shah, who first 
induced cultivaUirs to take, them up in Sambat, 17 H>, 
A.D. IbfiO, or a period of about 200 years. It is, liow- 
ev(‘r, most probidfie that wlien the demand for land 
was small the cultivators took up fresh ground 
oeea.sionally, leaving tlu'ir be.st fields fallow, but no 
autbeiitie. records show this. Now the cultivator 
appears to be umler tlu; impression that tin* rich kabur 
soil reipdres no rest, ami is rieviu' exliausled by riee or 
wheat. ; occasionally a crop of gi-am or imissiir is sown 
liy way of a change. 

“With the poorer soils it is ((nite different. The 
light sandy soil ‘ sehar ’ has to be left fallow about 
once in every three or four years, nnless biind(‘(l, and 
then it requires no rest. 'ldi(‘ hurha soil is completely 
exhauste<l in four years, and has to he left from six to 
eight years before it recovers its original fertility; 
then the crops raised on it appear to bo of a peculiarly 
exhausting nature, for even black soil deteriorates 
much under a crop of kodn ; and the (jonds never 
think of any rotation. Lnnrl has been so iilmitilul 
that as soon as one field began to he exbaieied do* 
rnitivalor took up aimllier. Oeeasi Mially I be ;iOo<l 
soil is overrun Avitli the ‘kans’ grass, whicli it is 
next to impossible to eradicate ; it takes from five to 
seven years to exhaust itself, and the cultivator seldom 
makes any attempt to destroy it, but leaves his field 
and goes elsewhere. This *kans’ grass is so rank 
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aud its roots descend to sucli n depth, tliat to eradicate 
it conipletelv it would b<* la'censary to difij down to I he 
depth of at len.-t 3 f«rl, and lor this in the present low 
demand fur Juiid iJurc is neither any inducement nor 
necessity. As an instance of the jpvat fertility of the 
Mack soil, the inaafidar of tin* villaifii of llokur law 
pointed out fields Avhhdi have he(*n eultivated with rice 
(•veil sinca' the villa^^e- has been in his family, and his 
possession dates baeli 150 yeais. These, lields have 
iieeii handed down from hither to son, and never heeii 
known to rciiuire any rest or chanf^e of crop, 'fhe 
native tlieory on the fiuhj(‘ct is inneh the same as that 
arrived tit hy careful analysis, /.e., that the action of 
the water on tlie subsoil ami strata of trap below kn^ps 
up a eontimial system of (lisinte;^ration and decompo- 
sition which suppli(‘s the jilace of the ^ood ipialities or 
the soil yearly expi ndcd in the produce of tlu^ crop, 
for it is only in hunde.d lands that this continued series 
of double crops can be raisiid. lii wheat lands wlum 
the produce lie.izins to fall oil*, a crop of^ja'jjnee’ is 
sown, and ])lou.i;lied up with the soil, but this i.s only 
once ill every 24 or 25 y(*ai s.” 

Foi' C'hamla I would rcmai’k that tin* sainCjland is 
sown witli rice year after year without inb'rmission or 
noticeable deterionition. 

‘MVlien fri'sb soil is brokt'ii up for rlc(‘ eullivation 
the ‘ground can never hi* ;j:ot into proper order dnriiij( 
tin? iirsl year, and the yield is le.ssthiiii in the old 
lields. In the second year the return rises about an 
eiudilh abovM' that of the old lichls, and iiiereas(;.s 
gradually year by year inilil the fifth, when it reaelit^s 
50 per (.'(‘ 111 . Jibovii the yield of the old li(.‘lds. [t then 
coinmences to decline, and in about aiiollier live years 
has subsided to the. level of tlu; old liekls, and at tluit 
k'vel it remains unchanged apparently lor ever. ]\Iany 
fields for instance are believed to liavi' been eun- 
tiiiuously cultivale<l for the last 150 yitars and more, 
yet th(w are in no way inferior to land reclaimed IVoiii 
the jungle but 15 years ago. 

“ Laud growing dry crops seems akso to reach its 
liiglie.st ]H)iiil ol' fei lility in th(5 liflli year of cultivation, 
hilt it falls niort‘ slowly to the level of the old iiehls 
than is llic cas(‘ Avith rice lands, and a lield 20 years 
oM will he more product iv(' than one which has been 
50 years under the plough. In what time the 
deteriuralioii ceases, if indeed it (‘ver does cease, 
cannot hi? said ; hut in praetici', when a cultivator, 
sees a iieltl becoming sterile In* allows it to he fallow 
for from two to live years, in the meanwhile ])asturing 
his cattle tlien-on, and when the land is again sown it 
is found to give a yield eiiual to its neighbours. 
Looking to lliesi* lads and to the vast (luautily of 
virgin and fallow land available in almost evi'iy 
village Ave have no naisoii to apprehend dillleulLies 
from any exhaustion of ilu* ‘oil.” 

T'Ikj o})inkm keld by i\lr. Llliott, Settleiiiiuit OHieer 
of llosliangabad in IS65, is llius given : — 

“Tile loctil Avoid for a Held being exhaustiMl is 
rnsci’d, and in old reports and returns this is a phrase 
ofeonstaut rccni’renee. 'riiere are great u umbers of 
villages agtiinst Avhich in the second and third Hvi^ 
years settlement hooks the remark is written, ‘ Soil 
good, hut quite exluuislt?d ‘Soil thoroughly worn 
out.’ Vet these same village^ aud llu se identical lields 
have- gone on being cultivated from that my lo this, 
with only such iallows as could he alloAved hy breaking 
u[) uneidti\ated land in place of the lield throAvn out 
of cultivation, a resource which has been diminishing 
(Wery day. In ISIU) Alajor Ouseley AVi’eto it the 
Sohhapur Talukaas produeing only o ie^ihird of v. hat 
Ihe Bahai Taluka did, hut if this Avas iwcurato h very 
strange revolution must have hiken place, — mrlmr 
Sohhapur must hav(? in(Ti^as(?il in productiveness, 
though eultivated Avithoui int(*rmissioii, since it iioav 
produces as much as or very little less than Babai, or 
else Bahai must have fallen to a third of its former 
jiroduce, Avhieh view Jippears untenable. Considering 
these things it would hardly be unriiasormble lo deny 
the ruseed theory allogi'ther ; aud this for some time 
I was inclined to do. 1 believe, however, that there 


must he some truth in it, though the form in which it 
is expressed is much exaggerated, and requires modifi- 
cation. It stands to reason that land, even the black 
soil of th(* Akirhudda V'alley, must di^terioiate if it is 
(•rojiped year after year Avithout anything being 
returned to it. Then? can be no doubt that Avhen this 
soil is iicAvly broken up (aft(*r tlie first year) the 
jinnlucM* is for two or three years greater than it is 
afterwaials. lu the Tnjiti Valley at present tin? wheat 
stands breast high in some of the new villages, and 
the ear is Y(?ry large and full, and the crop nearly 
double the average of ihe Nerbudda Valley, and no 
doubt Avlicn the Nc'i bmkla Valley Avas first broken up 
till? crops Avere the same ; and as long as half the lirst 
class land Avas uncultivated, and a new field could be 
broken up for e\^ery one thrown into falloAv, they are 
not likely to have del ei'iorated much. But this was 
an exccfitional time, and Avhen once regular cultivation 
sel in, and the majority of the laud came undi'r the 
])longh, a certain a, mount of deterioration folloAved. 
'I’he old rail? of prodiiei? in the golden age, or 50 years 
ago, is supposed to havc^ been icn-foki, and jiulging 
from the Tapii Valley, Avhich is in the same condition 
now, 1 do not cone.oive it can have been more than 
tAvelv(i-fold. I reckon the avi‘rage now to bt? six-fold, 
and my belief is that it fell very rapidly from twelve- 
fold to aliOLit (‘iglit, and then rather sloAvly to six or 
seven; tliat it Avas at that stage Avhen the land av as 
reported ‘ very much exhausUiil’ in 1830, aud that it 
has fallen very slightly, if at all, since, then. 1 have 
formed this opinion from Avhat I have seen of the 
'ra[>ti villages, Avhieli are so modern that their history 
(•nu he known Avith eertaiiity, and also from impiirics 
into the produce of fields newly taken up Irom lallow, 
Avhieh for a year or two produce a little more than 
their neighbours, and then fall to tin? g(?neral level. 
Lighter soils get exhausted sooner ; sandy and gravelly 
ilehis Avill often bear only four or five yi*ars’ ci'op[)ing 
Avith kliarif; second class rahi tu'lds Avill last longer, 
but must he thrown uj) at last; luit the true black 
soil, if properly eultivated, will I think go on pro- 
ducing at tlie late oi’ six-fold for ever, and will not fall 
below it. Of eoinve this is a (piestion which can only 
he thoroughly tested by e,\[u.‘rimenls, and hy accurate 
knowleilge of the, hi.story of eerlaiii lields ; and 
unfortiiiiately Major Ou.seley left no ri?cords (or at 
lea.^1 Horn? can he foianl) of liis many experiments in 
agi’iciilture. But I believe had eullivation Avill mostly 
he loiiiid responsible, for faults laid at tin? door of tlio 
.soil; and 1 have never yet seen a field obviously 
inferior to its neighbour Avhose inferiority could net 
on inquiry he traci'd either to omission of urn' of tlie 
required ploughinj. ■ to nnseasonahle sowing (the 
cult i vat or having been ill or absent at the jiropor 
sowing time), or to having got into tin? land and 
not having been eradicated. Manure is of course 
iln? natural icinedy for exhauslioii. Tin? village of 
Ivollomrec, near- llosliangabad, Avas recorded as one ol 
the most ‘ exhausted ’ villages in tin? district 30 years 
ago. I iinpiired for aud took tbi? most exhauste.d field 
in The village, and manirred and (.?ultivatf?d it two 
years running. 

‘‘Tin? Jirsl y(?}ir (1804) I raisc?d a crop of fou*' 
niaunds of gi*am and one a ludf of barley. The grain 
Avas a good croji, eight-fold the secTl; but the barley 
Avas a failure, and Avanted Avater. 

“The second year (18G5) Avhicli was not on the 
whole a favourable season, tin? crop was eight maunds 
of Avlieat, or eiglit-folil ; there was only one field on the 
villjjge ('qinil to it, and that had been taken up fi’oin 
fallow the year hdbre. 

“'riie opinion Avliich I formed from observation and 
inquiry as to the exhaustion of the soil is supportid 
hy Mr. Waklie’s analysis and report. He says: ‘llu* 
soil (?onsists of trap rock in process of disintegration, 
and the two columns of soluble ;a^d insoluble in acid 
show the progress of decomposition of the rock, 'f he 
chief peculiarity of the soil will be the constancy and 
regularity of its supply of mineral constituents to vege- 
tation, from the gradual decomposition of the rock by 
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tliG carbonic acid and oxygon of the atmosphere, wtli 
water, and the changes of U'rajierature. 

‘ Tlies(i arc the agents, (lornparatively fcc'hlo in tlieir 
chemical powers, by which nature very slowly pro- 
ducers the same effect which the chemist does so 
sjKicdily in his laboratory by tlu‘ most powerful acids 
und alktilies. Trap rocks and many others liosides 
consist of a conjeries of niiiierals in small crystals 
which undergo <lecom position irregularly, some of 
these minerals Ijeing more easily decomposed than 
others. They consist mainly of silica, which is a 
weak acid, coinbintMl with various base's, and the 
process of decomposition separates the silica from the 
bases. A small portion of both silica, and bases is 
dissolved by water and wasliod away, but tbo greater 
part remains, and the r(*sult of the whole may be 
stated comparatively thus : — 

Bases, viz., alumina, oxide of iron, 
lime, magnesia, potiisli, and soda — 12 

Carbonic aud phosphoric acid in 

eoinbiuation - - - 2 — 

Silicia, partly in combination, partly 
in mechanical mixture, which 
had originally been in combina- 
tion with th('S(^ liases - - 10*5 — 

12-0 

Water and a litlle organic, matter - 7*8 

Miimral constiliK'uts of tin' orginal 
r«K*k, AN’bich have not yet iinder- 
goin* dr'composition - - b'T* 

100- 

“‘The decomposition of fibont. ti7 |)<*r cent, will 1 x 5 
I'avoun'd by cveryllnng that promotes its exposure to 
tin', agein'ies speeith'd al)0V(', such as ploughing and 
loosening the soil.’ 

“ In other wra’ds 67 per cent, of Ha' soil is trap 
rock, simply ground to powdt'r (by I lie action of iec' or 
of wal(‘r), but not di'compo.'ed, and unable to yii'ld 
any of its virtu(?s to promote vegi'lat ion, except by 
the slow process of decomposition year by yeai’. Only 
on 24 per C('nt. of the soil doc's tin* eullivation tell at 
nil, and from this portion our wlu'at is produeeil. 
iNot till llie wlioh* of the soil is di'comjiosed, and all 
its resour(‘(*s dra-wii on by tin* cultivators, can llnu'c 
begin to be any fear of ('xliaustioii. At jin'seiit my 
view is tluit tile, annual ('xliauslion of tin' 21 jier ci'Ut. 
is eomiiensati'd for by tli«‘ annual decomposition ofilie 
07 per cent., and ihns the vegetative jiower of the soil 
is unalti'red, and tin' same crops can lu' produced year 
by year. It’ larger t-rops are raisi'd tin' bahiiiee will 
be disturbed; and tlie object of seiontilic agrieidl lire 
iiiiist be <'itlier to iiien'asi; llie rapidity of di'composi- 
tioii of tin* (37 ]ier cent, or I'lsi? to slreiiglheii tlie 21 
p('r cent, by manures, ciyc.” 

Mr. Grant, wlien SetlleiiK'iit Ollicer of ]Varsingb]mr, 
carefully coiisiden'd tliis question, and givi's his eou- 
cliision thus : — 

“ Admitting llnni that the pres<'ni n'turns .‘iv('rage 
not more than^fbiir-fold, and that the returns for per- 
fectly fresh soil are twenty-tbld, the extent of dotorio- 
ation in little more than half a century would seem to 
furnish a not unnatural (;auso for alarm. But it is a 
(piestion whether this alarm lias not been exaggerat'd. 
]Vlr. Maloney and Captain Sleeman, who are the only 
authorities regarding tin? I'lirly condition of the vallt'y, 
naturally attached great importance to tin? dete- 
rioration of the soil, for it was going on, and tliat 
rapidly, before their very eyes. All snbsi'qm'nt 
writ(!rs on the affairs of the district seem to have 
followed blindly in their footsteps, and it is almost a 
rcductio ad ahsnrdum, of an undoubtedly true theory 
to find one of the district officers writing in or about 
1830 that the returns had then sunk in places to two 
or three-fold, and that ruin was hanging over tho 
cultivating classes. 

“ The re-assuring feature ivi the otherwise disquiet- 
ing decline of fertility in the soil is that the deteriora- 
tion has not been gradually progressive, but that com- 
mencing with a very considerable impetus it has now 


iK'eome almost stationary. It will have heon seen 
from the figures given above that while 20 years cnl- 
tivntiou reduced the returns from twenty-fold to six 
or s('ven-Fold, it Inis taki'ii nearly dou])le that time 
(from 1828 to 18(>(3) to |•e^luc<‘ them from five-fold to 
four-fold, and the present raft* of diminution is so 
inimito as to he impem’ptiblo. Therefore for all 
practical purposes it may he assumed that tlu' rail's of 
produce will remain constant at the present j)oint, 
oven if improved modes of cultivation arc not in- 
Irodueed in the course of the present seitli'inent.” 

The Settlement Officer of d uhbiilpore. remarks that , 

“ Continued cro I >ping tends to I'xlniiist tagiir lands 
in tho Jfaveli Perganna; they are tln'u styled ‘mi- 
ning * and must be allowed to i-esf, for a year or two 
every five or ten years, otherwise ‘kans’ grass 
(^saccharum. sponta nvum) makes its appearance, which 
taki's several years to dii* out. In the hilly tracts the 
soil is geiH'rnlly jw^or, but the ])opiilation bi'ing scanty 
and bind abundant it is iiiori' [irolituble for the cultiva- 
tor to shift till' cultivation in every two or three years 
than to incur tin* trouble and expensi', of manuring 
and irrigating his fields.” 

( ■aptaiii Thomson wrote llius of Seoni, — 

“ With regard lo dcti'i ioratioii by coiitimicd cropping 
wliieb has lieen so much disenssi'd, I have also heaiil 
complaints, hut it is chielly in the ligfiter kind of soil 
till' m(»orund, that it seems to be miieli lelt, and, as 
shown by Mr. Grant, it does not Increa^o or is only 
jirogressive in a. veiy slew rati*, and with irrigation 
and iiiamirliig it would <lisa.p|)ear. But so miieli ol‘ 
the l.'iml ol‘ the di.''triet is new that tin* eomplaiiit is 
not so general as in oldi'r districts, sinh as Xarsiiigli- 
piir and 1 Io.-hangal)ad.” 

In Damoh natives say that the appearMiice of kans 
grass betokens exhaustion, l^robably it shows liad 
fanning, want of wi'odiiig, want of ploughing, wnint ol* 
rotation, want of manure, and ihx's not, arise from 
more than the ti'inporaiy (‘xhinistioii of,^oiii(?of thi* iie- 
ei'ssaiy salts of the earth Avhieli liavi* to la* r(‘plenis|i(‘d 
naturally bv rest or by ehaiige of the eultivated crop 
or artilieially by manure. 

It is well known llial om* plant especially lakes up 
till* salts ol’ polasli, or of soda, or ol’ lime, or affei'ls 
tlie nitrates or phosphates rnori? than aiiotlii'i* ; I'aeh 
jilant in short lias its sjx'i'ial ehemieal I'ood, and to 
ciiltivati' till' same land in enii'^eeiilive years ly plants 
h'hieh have the same favoiiriti*. food must leml to 
exliaust; while by varying the |)lants so as, in tin* 
S(*cori<l year, lo bring into reqiiisitivm Miu»tlier set of 
salts, gives just as miieh rest as a fallow would give. 
Will'll from negh'et. of these eoiisith*i’ations, and iis In? 
will not iiiaiinre, the native finds his ei‘ops <lerieas<' 
vi'arlv, be gets more careless about ^weeding, aud will 
not. llioronghly ]»h>ugli Iiis ground, but, merely scratch 
the surface. 

ruder such cii*eumstaiices, wlien the brec'zi' wafts 
a ri]»c seed of kans grass on to tin* ni'glecJed licld, it, 
finds a home. Ihif where the, eullivalor has doin' 
iustici* to his field and is hopeful as to its productive 
powers for future years, lio is ever n'arly to rooti out, 
his enemy, as soon as it sliows its appearance. Kans 
will grow as luxuriously and quickly on the richest, 
black soil as oii tlic poorest black soil, thcrefori' I think 
it is a sign of neglect and of l*ad larining, not. of 
(leterioralion or even temporaiy exhaustion of lliis 
soil. 

'Hie following remarks were made by the Settlement 
Officer of Saugor and of Damoh regarding this 
noxious grass : — 

“To tho south of perganna Sliahgurh iiTigatioii 
docs not appear necessary, the soil being generally of 
ii better ipiality, still the cultivation is solvenly, and 
there arc no signs of enterprise. Here again tlie 
kans grass {saccharnm spontaneum) is tlie great 
enemy of the enbivator. It springs up where tho 
ground is in any degree exhausted or neglected, left 
tallow, or indifferently tilled, even for a year. It 
sends down its roots to an amazing depth, and forms a 
coniplotc reticulation of roots throughout the entire 
extent of land covered by it ; so that to subdue it 
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when once fnirly established becomes a most difficult 
mrdtor ; :uid as its properties are exceedingly exhaust- 
inf*’ and heali/ig) tbe ciiltivatf)!' ha.s no resource hut to 
throw his laia/oiit of cultivation until a period of 12 
or r'Vf'Ji lo years, when tlio w(‘(jd dies out of itself. 

“ r ha\c no doubt hut that with deep ploughing and 
good powerful bullocks the noxious weed could he 
rooliMl out; but with the primitive plough now in uso 
here, which simply scratches the upper surface of tin? 
soil, it is utterly impossible to do so. 

“ 'Dio soils of Ktwa an; in g(‘neral of good (piality, 
except in the villages near the Hina, wliere they are 
of inferior (piality in comparison with the more inland 
\ illag(\s. Tin; lands that have been long under tillage 
are said to he much exhausted, and much of the fallow 
is covered with kans grass. 

The lo('al Tuimes of soils an; the same as in other 


parts of tlio dislriet, and hav(‘ already been described. 

“ I would h(;n^ for the last time . refta* to that 
serious impc^dimcait to eultivation kans grass (sac- 
vhnruw apontanmm) the appetirance of which always 
threatened th(‘ rich land of this tract, and must nevcT 
he lost sight of in calculating its future capabilities. 
I have written fully on the subject in that ))art of my 
report which nders to pergauna »laysinghnagar.'’ 

Damoh . — The only efTectnal remedy for the eradi- 
cation of the kans grass i.s (‘inbanking the flcdds and 
holding the rain water until the middle of October, by 


wliich means its roots, which run very deep into the soil 
are de.stroyed. Deep ploughing with the description of 
])lough in use will not effectually destroy the roots 
and there is no remedy but to allow the land to remain 
fallow from 10 to 15 years, after which the grass dies 
away. It groAVs so much l‘a.ster and stronger than any 
other crop which can be sown that nothing will grow 
in a field overrun with kans. The ))eople are quite 
aware that embanking fudds is the only efFectual 
method of overcoming their great enemy, but hereto- 
fore they have been too poor or too apathetic under a 
crushing asscs.sm(;ut to take any measures for remedy- 
ing the evil. Let us hope, however, tlmt during the cur- 
rency of the pres(*nt setthunent much may he done iy 
this re.specl. Signs of prosjau’ity are already observ- 
able in the district, as within one year of the new 
aswssmeiit nearly 10, ()()() acres of fresh land have been 
brought under tillage, and if tlii.s improvement 
steadily goes on, and the life ront-free tenures fall in, 
it is not too much to expect that the district will easily 
b(‘ar a demand of three lacs of rupees at the next 
revision of settlement. 

(^UKS'i ioN . — Docs any such (pmtion {ns to deterior- 
ation of the soil) specially arise in case of irriyaied 
lamVl 

Apparently no such question arises, lleli is iiii- 
knowii. 


Bf.rak. 


HERAIL 


Mr, Dunlop t 


A cotton department was formed in tlu; end of 
ISOO, and up to the time of its abolition in 1874 the 
improvement of agrimiltnre, and the development of 
tr}id(‘, whi(di has a direct and very powerful inliucnei; 
on agriculture, received much attention. 

'fwo model farms were established, one in the Akola. 
and one in the Ainraoti Dislriet, and in tlu'se. agricul- 
tural (‘Xperirnents wore conducted with more or loss 
success. Hut the farms, although useful in so far as 
they showed us the capability of the soil and (dimat(‘, 
(lid certainly not fulfil thcolijc'ct with whicdi llu'y W(‘ro 
(jstablislmd, viz., to he a uK'uns of diffusing knowledge 
among the agricultural population. V(U’y few agri- 
culturists, h(.*yond those wliosi' s(*rvice.s were engag(*d 
on llic farms look any iiitcu’cst in tli(;m, .and the 
annual ox])cnditurc being very bigh.tlm Amrnoti Farm 
was (dos(;(l in 1875 and tlie Akola Farm in 1874; 
th(‘rc is now no mbdtd farm in the province. 

Suyyestions for Improvements . — Some suggestions 
will be found in tlie extracts above n;fciT(;d to. I 
would add to tlu?se that, in my opinion, tlien; is givat 
room for agricultural improvoim’nt in H<Tar. Whil<3 
tin; Cotton Commissioiwr (aftm-wards tlu' Commi.s- 
sionor of Cotton and Commi'i'c.'e with the Government 
of India) was coniiectial with the province our atteiitiuu 
was constantly ilircc-t(‘d to subjects of this nature, but 
sima* 1874, so far as it is within my power to judge, 
jiiatter.s seem to have been left very iniudi as they 
w«‘re, and little or no ])ractical interest has been 
evinced in agrienitiiral inattcn-s. 

Since that date the North-West lV)viuces havo 
l)('<'n given a Direetor of Agrie.ultun*, and in Madras 
the services of tlu; Superintendent of th< Government 
farm at 8yda]>et have l)(;(;n iitili>ed generally over the 
lir»‘sid(*neY, but in B(;rai’ we have been stationary. 

Asthe haist tliat should be done in a province where 
the Stult; possesses all proprietary rights on the sf^il, I 
would recommend that a limited ; um be sef iside 
annually for ('xperimemts at talisil towns. Money 
judiciously expended in this w.ay will bo likely to 
liave mueli more etfect tlian a large sum laid out on a 
model farm which is aceossihle to only a fc;w people. 
Jn these experiments 1 would continually keep before 
the people the advantage of — 

1 deep pl(3ughing ; 

2 manuring; 

3 selection of seed ; and any other points 


tliat may from time to time come under notice, always, 
howev(;r, having regard to ceonomy, and to Avliat the 
people tlimnsclves iii’O likely to be abh; to atlbrd, and 
may reasonably he expected to adopt. 

For instance, to give but one example, if a numhi'r 
of experiimmts with bom; manun; w(TO made in diflc- 
rent talnkas the p('ople would not he long in making 
use of all (lie bones which are thrown aAV.ay ns useless. 

Hut whateveu’ is dom; in this diivclion must he done 
systematically. Kesults must be jiroperly recorded 
and pnhlislied, and above* alL 'faJisildars, through 
who.se agency the up(‘ratioiis would lU'ct^ssarily liavi* 
to l)(^. eoiiduct(;d, must be taught to take an active and 
iiif(;lligent inter(*st in agricultural inatl(‘rs. 

Some years ago W(' had a Government bull at 
Akola, but it was not madi* mucdi uso of. 1 have not 
heard of any other attempt to improve; the breed ul' 
cattle. I think more miglit be done in this (lircdi')n. 
The Hcrar cattle, although .small, are strong and very 
u.seful animals, but no proj)er system of br(*ediiig is 
observed by the pc'oplo. 

Khaingaon Avas at one tinu; avcH known for its 
breed of bullocks, but animals of the description 
formerly obtainable are now v(‘ry limited in number, 
and diflicult to procure. A Government stallion is 
kept in the Huldana Distriel. He served 45 marcs in 
1875-76 and 36 in 1876-77. 

'J'hen; has been no clmng(; in the; ploughs or agri- 
cultural implements. English ploughs were introduced 
ou our farms, and one or two Avere taken by n.ativo 
cultivators, but they did not continue to work them. 

A decided improvement is nqticeable within the 
last 10 years in carts. The small n.'itive is 
being gradually displa<;od by a larger cart with broad 
tire; wlieeLs. 

Many carts on the pattern of the Madras handy are 
noAv plying in the province, and the number ef these 
may he expected to increase as our road system is 
developed. 

Double m6ts for lifting water, workable by one 
animal, have been recently erected at certain populous 
centres in the Ellichpur District, on patternB obtainoxl 
from Coimbatore. The Deputy Commissioner docs 
not know if they have, up to date, been copied by any 
agriculturists. 

An agricultural and industrial exhibition was held 
in Akola in 1868, at which, in addition to many 
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inis(!ellaneous articles of English manufacture, the 
j)ioiluc(‘ of Eerai* and agricultural implements and 
iinudiinery, both English and native, were display(‘d. 

T have been unable to obtain a copy of the rc])ort 
on that exliibition. It no doubt clfocbid some good 
by bringing people together, and by drawing attention 
to agricultural and inannfaeturing pursuits. At the 
same time, I bav(* luiver ob.serv(‘d any direct good 
r(‘siilts from it. 

The bulk of the Eurojiean Mgrieullural implements* 
and machinery in the exhibition weie iinsuitod for the 
reciuireimmts or resounus of the native' agrieidlnrists. 
We took them afterwards to the ( ioveninient farm, 
but could not make mucli use of them. The. native 
agriculturists took litth' or no iiit('rest in tbeni. 

In 1871 the Resident sanetioni'd an annual eattlo 
show and agricultural (‘xbibiiion to be held alternately 
at Akola and Arnraoti. 1 was dcjnilerl to ari’unge for 
the first of tlu'se, but owing to the failure of the 
monsoon in that year the sebeino bad to be abandoned, 
and it has not since been revived. 

1 think it is to be regretted that W(' do not do more 
in this way with a, view to eiicouragifig careful 
agrienltur(‘ and tlu' better breeding of eattle. The. 
system is earricMl out with eoiisiderabh' snce(‘ss, and 
at only a small expenditnns at Myj(‘e in Khandesh. 
The tlieii Commissioner of W(*st lierar (Mr. Lyall) 
sent me to Myjeo in IS7() to observe the syshun 
adopted in that exhibition, and it Avas a similar exhi- 
bition and eiittle sliow^ that it Avas [)roposc<l to 
inaugurate in 1S71 at Akola. 

I have not laysell* observed dolcrioralion of the 
soil, and allribule tins to tlie system of rotation 
ol)si'rv(Ml by the fanners, Avbieli eh(*eks to a v(‘ry 


groat extent such deterioration, and makes it so Chap. 1 . 04 
gradual that it is not easily perceiAX'd. — - 

Fiohls in the neighbourhood of Kliaingaori which I Berah, 
had under observation 10 years ago, have in 1878 j/,. 

.apparently as good cro])s as they produced in 1808. ^ J, 

1 ouote the following ojnnions on this ])oint : — 

Major Elphiastonc in the Settlement lie port of the 
JJarwar I afa/at, If'' an District . — ^‘Evidence of (Ii (3 
gnidnal exhaustion of the. land is to be seen every- 
wb(‘re, and before many years (‘la])se tin' subject (»f 
husbanding and (‘ven creating manure Avill have to be 
taken seriously into eonsidenition. Many materials 
for the prodiu;tion of artiticial ni:inuros, such as bones, 
alkali<‘s, and various minerals, could be easily eol- 
leet(‘d, an<l it Avill bii interesting to Avatcli tlic ])rogresK 
oiir model farms will be aide to make in this respect.’* 

Major Szczepanshi^ IVmt . — No delerioration in 
tli<‘ soil Ims yet becui observed, ami when the' rainfall 
is sntHeient and seasonable the croijs are full and 
goo<!- 

JAcat. -Colonel Menzivs^ Arnraoti. — Tber(» hfl,s 
been no obscu’vable (hderioration in crops. Tlie soil 
is lertile, and it will stainl al)ont 12 years constant 
cultivation. Being left falloAv for a coiijde of years* 
then restores butilily. Manuring gO(*s ou to a very 
limited extent.” 

Mijor Machenzie, Kllichpar . — ‘‘I have not ob- 
served deterioration, but my ojiinion is Avorth nothing. 

I bav<‘ not gom* into llu* inatt(T, and if I wishc’d to, 
reliable data of the past is rpiite Avanting, and Avithout 
such no impiiry could bo of value. 

‘*Tb(* popular belief is that there has been deterio- 
ration, blit I don’t knoAV that it is grounded on any- 
thing reliable.” 


■* Non:. I doubt if it is a eoiiiinuu custoiii in tlm Aniruotl 
rioufths AviiinoAviu^-, and (.•orn-.-:nnding inachmos, ike.. Disdict to let exlumsted land lie fnlloAV for two years. 


T nm not sanguine rigarding the efleets of model 
lanns and exliiliitioiis umbT tin* presimt eireum^tanees 
of Ilerar. 'flu* inistak(‘ is eonsfaiitly made of I'egnnl- 
ing these tilings as tin' levers by Avhieh agrimdture is 
to b(* raised ; whereas theij are mvrehf asefaf in (jnidintf 
(fntl pttssihlp aeeeleratiiKf move me nh which other and 
infinifeli/ f/rcater eaases latre originated. Willi our 
sparse populalion high farming is not to lx? expeet(‘d, 
and farms and ('xhibiliniis an* almost nseh‘ss. They* 
Avill oidy becouK’ nsid'nl wlien tb(‘ ])(*oph* are eompelled 
by large economic causes to Avoi’k harder than lb(*y do, 
and to endea.vonr to g(d more out of tb(‘ soil than they 
<lo. Even in matlers in Avbieli teaching might s(*eni 
likely to be of ns(5 fbe people app<*ar lo n'lpiire tlint 
nion* i‘ileetiv(3 leaching wliieli ibe produce market 
sup[)lies. I Avas once, in charge of a braneli of the cotton 
department in the Wardah iJistrict, and tin; eoiielusion 


I come toon looking back is that my OAvn small expori- 
namis aparl, I did imt sneeau'd in getting an aen*. more 
cold on groAvn, or in bringing a single bale to market 
in a better eondilion llian it Avould otlnu’Avisi*. bavi^ 
come. 'I'he first cotton nierehanl Avbo olfered in llie 
market soim^ fiaclion of an anna more a pound for 
clean than for dirty eotlon did more for W'anlali cotton 
than I, Avitli all the i’es()ur(“es of (government at my 
disposal, e\d‘r aceomplislnMl. 

Ex])crimental farms may n(> doubt l)e useful even 
noA\^, and there is ample scope for useful labour in the. 
collection of agrieidfnral statistics, and tlm like. lint. 
I am convirieed that aa'<‘ shall oidy repeat old blniKh-rs 
if Ave (‘inbark ou ucav scIkuik's for e.^tablisliiiig fai ins 
and exbihitions Avith tin? idi'a, that they or an}^ such 
petty causes Avill [)roduee the results which AVe aie 
anxious to (’tfeet. 


IKWBAY. 


For an account of the thnai Cloveniinont farms iu 
vSindli, Kliand(*sb, and DbarAvar, sec Administration 

Uii])()rt, p. 170. 

The collectors say, — 

Mr. Portvons, Kaira. — There is no model farm in 
the district, nor have any estates under the manage- 
iiKjnt of (government b(*eri used for the object of 
making experimemts or setting examples of improAmd 
agriculture. Desidtory attempts have been made to 
improve the country rice and tobacco, but the ryots 
find a ready sale for the common sorts they are in tlii3 
habit of growing, and Avill not ebange tliein merely Avith 
the hope of prospective advantag(‘. 

No improvenmuts have been made in the breed of 
cattle ; the bri'cd as it stands is a very good one. 

In April 1875 a case of English ploughs was 
obtained from Messrs. Ransoms, Sims, ami Head, of 
IpsAvicli, on the requisition of Mr. Asbburner, then 


commissioner of the division, 'riiese ])longhs AVi^ri' 
made oAcr to tin* BIioav Saheh of Nariad, Mr. Nar- 
siram Vajiram, and Mr. Walji lleclmr, all nuai of 
j)osition in the district, and all owning and personally 
superintending the cnltiA'alion of (Considerable (istates. 
They all reported tliat the ploughs were too heavy for 
one pair of hulloeks, that it Avas found in practice 
diilicult to drive the bnlloeks and at the same lime 
to devote two liands to the plough, and that therefore 
the services of two men aaoi c; reipiired for each plough, 
r cannot but think thi'si* ploughs did m.it roceivis a fair 
trial. The diflieiilty of guiding tlie bullocks and of 
still finding Iavo hands for llu* ]>lougli is one whieli 
might havo been got over in a few days training ; this 
is a (piestion of training and nothing i^lso. 

If the ploughs were too heavy for tlie ordinary 
country (uUtlo, they must, 1 fear, have been of a 
peculiarly heavy coustniction. 


Bomw 
Mr. Pc 
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At Mr. Hannan’s Model Farm in Bangalore T Imve 
seen ordinary Mysore hnllorks, certainly not sii})(*rior 
to our ordinary breed of cattle here, dra^jj^jing an 
En^lisli j)I()ii^di willi ease tliroii^h what .siriiek me as 
Jieavy soil to work. Ordinary natives were drivin^r 
these ploughs, end tln'y did so with no dillicnlty. 1 
saw a I toy of lo, at what I was told was I think his 
hun lli or fifth attempt, drivin^^ his plough and managing 
his lailloeks ns if he had never done anything else. 

In J87(i three Egyptian plonglis were provijled by 
tlie Coniniissioncr liere, and of tln*.so two Averc sold to 
the l>how Sahel) and Mr. Nnrsiram \'ajirain, hut they 
turned out to be cpiiti^ as nn]) 0 ))ular as the English 
j)lotighs previously supplied. 

In the beginning of this year a model of the double 
mliote Avas received from the ( JovcrniiKUit farm, 
Sydapet, Madras, but though it Avas shown to several 
well-to-do cultiA^ators, and its prinei])h^ ptTsonally 
explained to them by the Coll(*etor, no attempt, as far 
as 1 can learn, has been madi; by any of them to make 
practical trial of the novelty. 

There is some inovement uoav in the district, in 
which 1 understand Mr. Sh(‘p[)ar(l is taking much 
personal interest, towards (‘stahlishing some agri- 
cultural schools or agricultural classes in s(‘hools 
nln‘ady existing. Three boys from the Nariad High 
School Avere sent in January last to Sy<]apet to undergo 
a course of agricultural training there, an<l llndr 
])rogi’ess is n‘[)ort(*d to be satisfactory. 

(icncrally sj>caking, hoAvt^vea*, the cidliAators of the 
(listri(!t are so iiilcns('Iy conservative, that a xery con- 
siderable amount of ollieial pressun! Avotild l)e re«|nired 
to secniM' their over giving a trial to anything new. 

I have not observe<l that there has lieen any de- 
terioration of the soil, or that crops an^ Avorse than 
th(*v used to be Avithiii rny own exp(‘rienee. My 
n'ason for ibis reply is that after 11 years eoiitinnons 
Avork in India, and by far the grc'atcr ])art of that 
time as a revauiue onioer in innnediate eliarge of 
liilukas, I have n(‘v«*r seen any such 'g^Ml deteriora- 
tiou mad(' o)it on (‘videnec )at av(‘ Ibi* ;i uionnnt 
stand in a court of justice. 

Afr. Property — Agricmltiiral experiments 

of all kinds have been from tinu' to tinu* e.Mrried on in 
Khand(‘sh, foiinerly as a rule by («ov<‘i’nment ollhau’s 
in dilforent ])nrts of tlie eolleet orate, but feu* the past 
few years more ])artienlarly on the ( h}V(*rnment farm 
at llhndgaon. Most of I he improved kinds of h]nrop(‘;in 
imphauents hav(‘ been imported and «*on.stantly work(‘d 
on ibo farm, but. they arc' not mueh a])pn‘eiatcd lev 
the cultivators, partly on account of the ju'cnliar 
habits and dcfc.'ctivc' strength of the latter, but more 
particularly oAving to tin* enormous expemse of the 
implements, it being (bund tliat liandAVork can be; 
])erforniccl at a (piarter the cxpc-iisc. 

Many new tn-es and plants of ('conomic importance 
Inivc been iutrodueed and Avich ly distributed. 

A stud of bulls of improvc'd breeds bus bc*eii Avork- 
ing in the district for years, and allbougli :i certain 
amount of improveanent is obscu’vable, it is mc.agre in 
tli(‘ (‘Xlrcine, considering ibc' <*xpcnse involved in its 
aecomplisbmciit, 

Tlouglis of all descriptions have be on introduced, 
and several constructed on tlu' farm, but the native 
plough is found to be the most gcnc raily useful. 

Tlie Kbandesli <;art is a skilfidly eonstne * m 1 vebiede 
and well adapted to the ju'oscmt Av.ants of the people. 
No irni>rovement is recjuired. 

A varic'ty of iron sugar mills of improved patterns, 
the property of (lovc'rnment, are annually workcO in 
tlu‘ collect orate, (yultivaiors I’cadily h'rc, but do i: u 
purchase them, as although they possess ilcciJed 
viintages over the ordinary Avooden mill, tlu'so are iiot 
suflieient to compensate for the original extraordijiaiy 
outlay. 

Bucket lifts, chain and (’ontrifugal pumps and other 
complicated appliances for lifting Avater have been 
perse voriiigly subjected to (‘xjierimciit, the indigenous 
luhot however, on account of its simplicity and the 
ease vsith which it can be repaired, in my opinion 
beats all other contrivances in point of cheai)nes8. 


An agricultural exhibition lias been held annually 
at Maheji in the Pechora Tulka of this district since 
18()G. Prizes have been freely given for the best 
sjieeimens of agricultural jiroducc of all kinds ; we 
cannot say that no good results have been obtained 
hut no g(‘neral irnprovc'ment is observable. 

Various kinds of European agricultural iraploments 
Ix'longing to the modc'l farm, &e. above <lescribed arc 
annually exhibited in the Mahtyi Exhibition, and the 
cultivators generally are mueh interested in the 
Avorking of these, but tlu; price of the machines and 
the <litlieulty experienced in i-epairing tliein, if even 
slightly injured, lotiilly prevent their adoption by the 
ordinary native agriculturist. 

1 consider that if the rainhill be favourable the soil 
in general yi(dds erojis ( qua! to those of former 
years. 

Unless irrigated land be constantly restored by 
means of manure' deterioration will invariably result. 

Idle replies are based on personal observation. 

Kf/ladfjL — Exotic cotton sec'd Avas introduced by 
GoverniiKmt in 186G-68 with good results, Thia*o is 
no model (arm. The breed of cattle is good and dex's 
not need improving. The soil is not sai<l to have 
dei(‘riorat('d nor the crops to be wors(’. 

PdtiKujirL — There have b<*on many attempts to 
improve agrien It lire, both by Government and privab' 
])ersons, Avith varit'd success. 

Mauritius sugar-cane lias Ix'cn introduced, and has 
nearly displaced tin' old red caiu'. 

Carolina rice has becai tried, but it is found tliat the 
country rice crops of tin* bi'tter lands an; erpial to tin; 
produce' of the Carolina seed, 'idie Soutberii Konkarii 
lias nothing to learn fj'om us or Anu'iica, in rice; 
culture. 

A new hemp is now bm’ng trieJ; but its sue, cess is 
doubtful. 

About .'»() years ago an old collector of Katna- 
giri, Mr. A. Kljiliinston, spmit a, small fortune in 
trying to improve the indige'uous (or Iloiirbon) varii'ly 
of cotton, ami to grow it in ibis district, lie produced 
oxcellenl cotton, but at a, laladous cost. 

The same gentleman made atti'iiipts to improA’e tin' 
breed of inib'b «'attle. So did I. AVe both had some 
small siu'cess, 

Mr, Pohorfao)}, Connnissioncr^ Crdfroi 
saA'S : — Notliing has lieen doin' by privab; individmils 
to improN’c agrii'iiltn!*!', and in'xt to nolbing by 
Governnn'iit. On the contrary, this most im[)ortaiit 
and pressing duty has been most grossly in'gh'ctcd by 
Go\eriiinent. 'fin' only sin-eessfiil introduction <^1 
seed was that of the American cotton into Dliarwar, 
OecasioTially some' small and in;xt to iisi'less atteinpt 
is made to introdiiee some exotie seeel, but the whole 
experiment is made in sneh a Aveiik and ])cmirion.s 
manner, that no favourable ri'sult ean possibly be 
expected. In the course of my serviei*. 1 have sei'ii 
OIK' or tAVo model or experimental farms, 'riiere was 
one niuh'r mr* in Dliarwar. ddieri* Avas a superin- 
tendent on 400/. per annnin. He bad only about 

acres of land. Govi'mineiit Avonld not go to the 
expense of purchasing more. He bad no house, no 
farm buildings, and was obliged to live four miles 
from bis farm. He Avas a eonsciontious man, and 
urged be could look after ton times Iho land, that by 
having a larger charge, he. <'ould farm at a far less 
average cost. He ft'lt mueh that ho could not live on 
his farm, look aft(;r his cattle, eolleet manure, c^c., and 
arrange to make his farm pay in many small Avays. 
He Avas for threo years unforiuiiato in his seasons. 
He Cvdlivatcd several experimental crops, raised a 
good deal of good Hharwar American cotton, selc(‘ting 
jilanls for seed. Ilis pay was not charged against the 
farm, but still the farm did not pay its way. Tb(»ugh 
the deficit Avas trifling the farm was closed because it 
did not pay. Can an experimental farm pay ? The 
name alone proves it cannot. Each experiment with 
any neAv seed or staple may be, and often is, a dead 
failure. One good success is, in the interest of the 
country, worth a great many failures. Deep soil 
ploughing may bo good, but it costs much. When 
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tried oQe year in some laud it was a failure, therefore 
•i loss. Another year in other land it was a marked 
success. So on it evei- will he with a model experi- 
mental farm. We want to teach the natives, but have 
tii'st to learn all they know, prove it, and try to 
improve upon it. Each improvement secured is a 
permanent gain worth any reasonable expemditun* on 
ji model farm. 

As regards cattle and horses, nothing wlialever has 
l>oen done to improve the breed of eattle ; a little to 
improve the breed of horses by two or tlire(‘ (Govern- 
ment stallions being kept in each collectorate. 'riie 
progress under this system is really so slow as not to 
be appn'ciable. 

Tbe fact is tlu^ people liav(i no good bulls, no good 
rams, no good hors(‘. or donk(‘y stallions. Whemn er 
MU animal is ready for tlu* male it linds a male any- 
where in tin* fields — [)erljaps the bull or stallion thus 
used may be a perfectly nsedess brub* ; tlie result is that 
both horses and cattle arc ev(!rywliere in the D('ecaii 
v(‘ry poor ind(a‘d. 

It would be well if in eacli taluka of a eolb'ctorate 
three or foui* good bulls were kept, a veiy small feci 
being <diarge.d tor their servi(!es. 

I hold that there never c-aii be any real and per- 
manent improvement in catth; or horses till we go to 
the root of tins evil, ami take steps to stop the keeping 
of useless bulls and stallions. 

I advticabi a tax on all whole animals, ('xemptiiig 
from tli(» lax all whole animals which have havo been 
passed by a (Jovtirument veti'riiiary surgeon as tit for 
l)r(‘ediiig j)iirpos(i.s. 'I'liis couhl only be intro<bic<*d 
gradually. 'I'lie tu'st year tin* tax Avould be put on 
all oni'-year old. The second on all one and two-ycars 
old. 'rii(5 (bird year on all one, two, and Ihree-years 
old. 'fhe fourth year on all one, two, three a-iid four- 
yc'ars old, and tin* iiflli yi'ar on all one, two, three, 
I’oiu’, and li\e-yt'ars old, and so on till it was general. 

Ab'itive cultivators will not mnk(^ expca'inuMits, but 
wlien they sf‘e a. thing a proved suecess they will, if 
tliey can, a(lo[)t it, Talo^ lui* instance tlu' eollcct orate 
of Dluirwai', wlicre, through the exertions of the 
eolh'ctor, Mr. Shaw, Aimn'ican cotton was, after years 
ol‘ hard work, successfully iiilr<.Kluee(l. The ryots saw 
it was better than tin', eouutry eotUm, ami now there 
are upwards of do0,()()() acres yeaily plant ( mI with it. 
The aceliinatizcd Dliarwar-AiiUTican lias lu'mi found 
to succeed in Kliamlesh, where Mr. Ashhuruer had 
siKieessfully iiitrodneed tlu* Iliugaiighai cotton, and 
being (he l)(‘sL cotton, its eultivalion is extending very 
rapidly in Ivhaiidesli. 

1 cannot say 1 have ohsi-rved any deterioration of 
the soil, though natives everywhere assert it has 
detoi-iorated. 

It iftust on tin's ])oint he reinembei'ed that tlu* 
revenue survey lias been so sueeessful that cultivation 
has i‘xti*mU‘d greatly, and that the area under cultiva- 
tion is in some ])laci*s mori* than ilouhlc what it was 
jircvious to tlie survey. lu old days only the land 
ms'ir the villages wm’c eulli voted ; now most outlying 
lands are feaken U]i for imltivatioii. Conseqm'iilly 
thei’e are no fallows. Land is overworked, and not 
being rnainii’Cil must deteriorate somewhat. Formerly 
tliei'c was so much good waste land that when a. cul- 
tivator thought his land was somewhat exhausted he 
gave it up, .and took up a n(*w jilot which was com- 
paratively virgin oil, not having been cultivated for 
•*i long term of years. 

As regards the effects irrigation has on land 1 can 
•say nothing. The natives hold that continually grow- 
ing irrigated crops on land wears it out. 

Colonel TV. C. Anderson . — In the Dharwar Ckil- 
Icctorat-e about 40 years ago (Jovernmeiit. attempted 
to introduce New Orleans cotton, but till about 1847 
with little success, though a considerable amount of 
piH'ssure was used. About that yt*ar all pressure w'as 
removed, the area fell otf at once from about 20,000 
acres to one-fourth of that area ; those ryots who had 
found it answer continued cultivating it fo advantage, 
others followed their example, and the cultivation of 
this cotton soon rapidly extended, and in a few years 


exceeded that of native cotton, the whole area annually 
under cotton in the collectorate being now rather over 
than under live lakhs of acres. Tlie New ()rh*ans 
etitton lias been a great source of wealth lo the jieople 
of l)iiurwar; th<* produce of clean cotton per acn^ is 
a lull oiie-fonrth more than tliat of native cotton, and 
the price per Ih. always rules higher tlian that of the 
indigt'iions cotton by jicrhaps 10 to 20 piT cent. 
Attempts wen; made to inlroduce Ni‘w Orh’aus cotton 
into other collectorates, hut with little success. It 
requires a. moister climati* appaiciilly than exists, 
i*xei*pl in Dharwar. It has also extended from Dhar- 
war into the contiguous north of ]\lysore. An ohsbiehi 
to its spread there is the want of facilities for the 
repair of ginning inachiiu'iy, as the til)re. can only he 
separated from (lie seed by such, and not by (he nativo 
inethuds, foot-rolling, Ac. In Dharwar (Joverninent 
pr<)vid(‘d shops for the r(‘j>air of gins, to which lln^ 
Mysoi’e people resorted, or brought their cotton in 
s(‘(*tl into the Dharwar districts and sold it there. 

1 am awari^ of no agricultural exhibition in the 
sontli of the presidency, and of no improved imple- 
ments having been introduced except the saw gin. 
'rh(‘ ordinary native inqilcmentsofagric.iillure 1 hclievi^ 
to he fairly ellicient if properly nse<l, hut tliough slow 
to change their ways the people will do so, generally, 
readily if they sec llial Ix'iiefit will result and changes 
are not pressed on then), in which ease distrust 
arises. 

1 have certainly not oliserved any general del ci’iora- 
lion in the soil ; oil the contrary, crops arc gciu'rally 
better now than (ormerly, from more careful cultiva- 
tion, though there is still room for gn'at improvement 
in this respect. 

It is commonly heliov(.‘d that coiifimious irrigation 
deterioral(‘S black soil and renders it too cohesive, 
'riie (piaiitity of manure iu the shape of village swinqi- 
ings applied for a succi'ssiou of years tends to corn'ct 
this quality, tliis manure, hesiiles vegctahlo iiiatter, 
containing a good di‘:il of earth of i\ h‘ss cohesivo 
t(‘n(h‘m*y than black soil. A cessation of artilichil 
irrigation, and (*xposure to rain alone, for a. year or 
two, is believ(‘d to reini'dy the eolicsivcni‘SS. Facts 
as observed on soil under my own eye tend to conl'mri 
this. 

Mr. Ersk'oie^ Commissioner. Northern Division . — • 
A few atlenqits liave been made to inqirove agri- 
culture, hut on so small a .scale fliat they an.* Iiardly 
worth alluding to. ( iovcrmneiit have supplied Engli^h 
plouglis of dilVei ciit j>at terns foi* Ir’ial iu the Ahmeda- 
hatl and Kaira. <lis(ricts; hut these liave, as a rub*, 
been found loo heavy, and wert* not taken to by the 
euilivatoiv. In the Ahnu dahad districts, .'^ome slight 
di'sire for Howard’s Muall plough has hei*n manifested, 
es[)ecially in (he Chri>tiaii village near Shah wadi, in 
th(' Daskrohi 'I’aluka, where, owing to the i*xanj])lo 
and encouragement given by the missionary, (he 
[dough has been a goo«l deal used and with very 
satisfactory ii'sults ; and Iheie can, I think, he very 
little (hmht that, especially in seasons of <l(*ficicnt 
rainfall, the ont-tiim of grain would hi*, largely in- 
crea.sed by the u.'^e of a belter plough which [iloughed 
deeper than the native om* ordinarily used. 

Some attempts havir been made, but only by indi- 
viihials, to iniprine tlu^ breed of (*atlle. (Governmont 
lias, liowcvcr, .•ilt;em]d(‘(l to improve the breed of 
lior.ses by locating good stallions ol English and 
Arab blood in various localities, and have siiccceilcd 
fairly well ; but mucli remains to be done before any 
inarkeil eHccl (!a.u he i‘xp(*eted. I may observe that 
the cattle, especially draiiglit liullocks, of the greater 
[lai t of (luzerat are remarkably line, and .scarcidy 
require much to he done to improve them. It is 
wheni tlicie are large areas of wa.sto lands as in the 
ranch Mahals that the cattle are worst. In tliese 
Joc/ilities, irainen.'^e uumh(‘r.s of cattle arc collcX'tcd at 
the breeding .siXi.son in the forests and grazing hinds, 
and no care is exercised to select suitable hulls to 
cover valuable cows ; all is left to chance, aud the 
result is the majority of the animals are absolutely 
worthless. 
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CONDITION OF THE OOUNTEY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 

MADRAS. 


This question was one of those referred by Govern- 
ment to th(.‘ Siip(*rintendent of Government Farms, 
and, with referenee to a groat part of it, it is unneces- 
sary ior tlio board to go over tlui same groun<i. 
They will merely remark, with regard to the first 
portion of the (question, that atU'inpts have every now 
ainl again been made by (Jovernment in all the 
directions referred to, but that with the e.xc(‘ption of 
tlie naturali/aition of Mauritius sugar-cane, nothing 
can be <lofinitoly pointed to as a lasting result either 
of agi’icultural exhibitions or of experiments in tlie 
way of introducing new staj)l(‘s or improved imple- 
ments. Details will lie found in the. Collector's re- 
ports. Those r(‘ported from Salem form a good 
speeiimm of tlie endeavours wliieh liav(‘ been made 
fj'om time to time liy <listri<d otlieers who took an 
interest in tlie snbjccl. No estates under Iho manage- 
ment of GoviunmiMit or of the (^ 0111 ‘t of VV arils ha\(* 
been used for the ohjeel. of making agrieultnral experi- 
ments. 1'lie iinprovemmit of enltivation and tlie 
dilfusion of agrieultnral knowh'dgo is now being 
carried on in a more systematic form in connection 
with the Government farms and the Schoid of Agri- 
culture, the operations of which will, it is hoped, be 
considerably developed at an early date, d'be ordinary 
cultivator has never Ixmmi known to show any willing- 
ness to imitate or adopt any impi’Ovt'imnts exliibileil 
to him. 'fo a cei tain (‘xtent this must in fairness he 
attributed to the fact that his means and the accidents 
of his suiTOUndiiigs will often not permit of his 
doing so, hut there is also no doubt that he is both 
conservative and suspicious in agricultural mattm's 
as in everything tdsi;, and it is with the idsing, rather 
than the existing, generation that any decided advance 
can bo looked for. The sueeessfnl introduction of 
Mauritius sugnr-eam*, liowi‘ver, is sullieient to ])rov(‘ 
that even the eonservalism and prejudice of the ryot 
will give way to a clear demonstration of the prac^tieal 
ailvaiitages to b(‘ gained by the ado[ition of the 
novelty reconmumded to Inm. 

No collector has reported (hat there has been de- 
terioration of the soil within his own ex|>erienee., hut 
some arc satisfied from the inquiries llu-y hav<* imuh* 
that deterioration is going on. In soim* loealii/u'S 
there is a strong j) 0 [nilar belief to this elfect, and in 
such eases there is no 'want of unhesitating allegation. 
Hie Ibllowing extract from the r(‘port of the lu'ad 
assistant of llellary will show the hmgtlis the ryots 
an* prejiared to go when contrasting the ])rcsent with 
the past: “Hie fact, howevm’. ri'inains that old and 
“ intelligent ryots stale posilividy that lands wdiich 
“ used to ju’oduee 20 tooms ol grain some IK) or 
“ 40 ynars ago 'williuut much manure now only ]>ro- 
“ duce 10 tooms lioAvever highly manured.” 'Hie 
board need hardly say that tln‘y attach no iniporlaiice 
to mere assertions of this kind, how'cver [lositive or 
howeviT old and intelligent tlie ryots may he. 'riimi* 
is no reason to doubt that for many hundreds of years 
the methods of cultivation and the implements used 
have remained unchanged tlirougliout Soutli(‘rn India, 
in which case, except ns regards newly cultivated 
lands, the question of deterioration within the obsei- 
vation of living witnesses is mainly a question ol 
W'licthcr maiinring is less earefully attendr*' to than 
formerly. It is generally admitted that high larming 


has never boon the l ule. in India, except as regards 
garden cultivation, and there cun lie no doubt that a 
great portion of the old (espe.cially nnii-rigated) e,ulti- 
vated land of the presidency has for a long period 
been in an exhausted stati*, far b(*low that stage in 
Avliich a notieeable dcterionition can he observed from 
year to year, except as a ri.'Siilt of lt.‘ss careful culti- 
vation. In several dist ricts this Diet apiiears to have 
been rccogijis(‘(l and the delerioralion hidieved in by 
till* ryots is asci ibed to the clearing of forest bringing 
about a decrease in the quantity of vi’gi'table manure 
availabh’, while the ih'arness of firewood resulting from 
the same cause lias led to a greatei* consumption of 
eowdnngas And. Here a rational groninl is assigned 
for the popular heliet’, hut at tin* same time the fiict 
must not he lost sight of that t*ven now the ryots in 
very many eases do not make tlu^ most of the nuinnro 
still nAaiiahle, and it is by no means ei‘rlnin that they 
madeaproportioinitely bettm' use of their opportunities 
in days gone by. d'he only colhudoi w ho n jiorts his 
own expt'rieiiee on the suhji'et, Mr. ,J. \\ ihiee, of 
(.diinglejmt, states as follows with regal'd to the 
dislri(!t of Salem : “A good deal of land of viuy had 
“ (jnalily was v^ilhin my knowledgi*, by means of 
“ t!*eatment willi inaiini'es and being well tnrnial up, 
“ hronghi to Ix'ar finer ero[»s than Avlimi I lirst 
“ saw^ it.” 

From Knrnool it. is ivporled that the ryots attrihiue 
the delerioralion to (he ahsmiei* of niaiuire resulting 
from a largiT extent of cultivation wilhoiit a propor- 
tionate inereasi* ii: the* nniiilx'r of ealth*. Here again 
there is atilansihle n'asoii assigned and one* wliieli may 
ojM'rate in fact fur the next few yi*ars owing to the 
recviit gnait mortality of cattle, hut it is to he ohs<*rv(‘d 
that the (juinqu(‘nnial slatenieiits prior to tlie famine 
tidl a diflerent (ale, tlins : — 
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entries in the quinquennial stateimuit ns regards live 
stuck other than tilling cattle, but they probably do 
not err in the w ay ol' (‘xaggeralion. 

In paragrajili 92 of his menioraudniii addressed to 
Mr. Ihillard, the Acting Snpm’intendeiit of Govern- 
ment Farms remarks: “It is also knowni that I lie 
“ ari'u annually r(‘lin([uislied increased during the lo 
“ years ending rluly 1872 by about To per cent., 
“ showing that the lands under cultivation cannot 
“ now so long support the rairkiiig system of cropping 
“ ]mrsned by the ryots.” In separate proceedings the 
board have pointed out to Mr. bi'iisoii that tlui lignres 
on wdiich his calculations ar(‘ based do not distinguish 
helwci'ii fwna fidv relimpjlshrneuts and transfers of 
dilh‘rerit kinds, and hut little siqiport is given to liis 
view^ by tlie iigures givi’u lielow^, which ridate to huna 
Jidv relinquisliments only. Farlier figures are not 
avnilnhlc : — 
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1865-66 

18,243,639 

16,046,009 
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1870-71 

19,987,687 

17,927,960 

2,059,737 

623,784 
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1871-72 

19,685,938 

17,615,529 

2,070,409 

1,008,738 
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From the above statement it is clear that there is 
no tendency to an increase in the proportion borne by 
relinquishments to holdings. 

The question of delerioratiou docs not specially 
iiriso in this presidency with regard to irrigated land. 
On tlie contrary visible (h'terioration is appanuil cliicdly 
in connection with iiri irrigated land newly taken iij), 
and not un frequently relinqnislnMl again after some 
years in favour of anollier frosli field, or one that has 
had Rome years rest. Sotm^ years ago a s|)(‘eial inves- 
tigation was found necessary in conscitiienee of the 


numerous complaints of a saline efflort'scence on lands Chap. I. Q 
newly brought imdtu* irrigation under the Kistna ,, 
anieut, but it was found to arise from causes iirc- 
speetivc of irrigation, and yicddcul readily to treatment. Jfoard t 
()ther collectors allude 1() similar t('in])orary deterio- l{e.vcnv\ 

ration (‘Isewln-re, but the ryots know how to deal 

with it. 

Since writing tlii‘ aho\r, the Hoard have seen 
Mr. Rundairs report, siilunitted direct to Mr. Ballard, 
and would commend it to the special consideration of 
tlie Commission. 


]\1YS0RH. Mrsoui 


Mr, Ricketts , — Wo have had cattle sliows, but on 
no regular fixed priueipli*. The show par excelhujce 
would appear to he lliat of Aduukay, iu the Ntdlore 
District, it is not a spasmodic show, but has 1»eeu 
systematically ciirri(Ml on for yt'ars, and (‘V(*n 1 b(“li(‘\e 
p(‘(ligreo books kept np, and the r(*snlt has bc(‘n 
sphuidid— calY(‘s which at four months old were nearly 
half the size of their mothers. This Nellore Cuttle 
Show lias conelusively sliown the highly inijiroving 
n‘sult.s ol)ta.ined by putting good bulls to even jioor 
and ill-bred cows. Whore tlu'ni is much grazing himl 
theri^ will be found numerous jioor catth*. Where the 
keep of cattle is more expensive, then self-in ter(*st 
t(‘aches the ryot that it liardly costs more to k(‘ep a 
good than a poor bi‘ast. I liavc mys(‘lf witnessed an 
illustration of this in a certain taluk in the Ifyilerahad 
country, when' there was literally no waste land ami 
th(‘ cattle w(‘re virtually slall-fed, consequently the 
cost of keep was considerable, and the n*sult was that 
all the cattle were of excellent breial. 

Mr, IldruKin . — Breeds ofcatlle. — Prize's wt'n* given 
formerly at a fair m^ar Nuudidroog, but the fair lias 
ceased. 

NV) attempts have’ been made at improving tin* 
milking epialilii'S of the cnltle, nor any to cheek 
elege'ucracy. 

Thus, tin* improvements most n'fpiiredcm dry hinds 
are*, — 

1. Deeper cull ival ion. 

2. The better euiiservalioii and preseu’vation of 
manure. 

i3. 'rile utilizalion of waste stihslanees. 

4. 'I'he growth of fodder crops. 

f). 'The preservation of grazing grounds. 

f). 'The growth of fuel tia^es. 

The iinprovi’ineiils most required on wx't lands, 
are, — 

{a.) Tank irrigated land, 7, the cultivation of crops 
requiring less wat(‘r than jiaddy. 

8. Iiiereased growth of pulse crops fur green 
manuring. 

9. The snhstilulion of dry for wet preliminary 

operations. 


10. 'Hk' introdn(‘tion of fallow on ehiy lands. Mr. HiHa 

1 1. The use instead of tlii' abuse of waliu’. — 

(b.) C’haniud inigateil land. 

I‘i. The snhstilulion ol'olliiT crops for padtly. 

13. De('p eiillivation. • 

The inijuoYC'ment of stoih, — 

14. (hnqmlsory castration of bulls and rams not 
passed by a Government ins[)cctor or v(‘tt*rinai‘y 
surgeon. 

Itj. Distribution of good bulls and rams. 

10. A tax on goats to at on(u 3 iliniinish tluvso 
animals ami cncoiirag(‘ the briu'ding of better milking 
cows to supply their place. 

17. 4h«'! growth on taluk larms, to hi' aftenvards 
mentioned, of guinea grass and other i'oilder jilants, so 
iJiat tile (!nse witli vvhic'h tliey eiin he grown and their 
valium may be clearly demonstrated. 

( Hher improv(‘mi‘nl s, — 

15. Many products now grown as ])()tatoes, ground 
nuts, and guinea grass iniglit advantageously Ix' grown 
oviT parts of (lie jirovincii in wliicli they are now 
unknown. 

It). 'Die as.dstanetj of ( Jovm'uinent, who shouhl 
guarantee to purchase linprovod produels such as 
colion, c^e., and bring it into tlu^ market, otherwise 
such jiroducls meet with a sale in tln^ local market, 
ami tin* ryot is unahh' to (‘xpoiU hiins(‘lf. 

20. If there w'en* proper appliances, the growth of 
Carolina. pa<hly, im[»ri*ssed cotton, and otlu'r ero]>s, 
which through vahiahh* importations have I’aihal 
when draggl'd down to the level of the growth of 
country crops, iiiighl h»* jevised and I'xti'mh'd. 

21. if the landowners saw lliat the great lamllord, 
the ( iovernmciil, took a greater than a lax col lector’s 
intei’i'st in its estate, and gave, tin in means of acipiir- 
ing a knowledge, of the priiieiples of agriculture, they 
wamld Ix'come. valualile leaders of the [leople instead 
of being mei'e. mmi'ntilies. 

'riH‘ r amine has caused miicli of the, land to pass 
into the limids of Brahmins who are ofh'ii ignoiHiit of 
agriculture and useless drones of society. If they 
had agricultural education they Avould he brtter 
instead of worse than the ryots tlnw .‘•iqiplant, ns the 
dii’ect [layers of eamhiycm to Govcrnim nt, 


UAJPUTANA. 


Kajput, 


Jodhpur a 7 ul Jesalniir . — No attempts have been 
made by tho Government of the states of Marwar ami 
tleysuliiKTe to im|>rove agriculture, with tlie exception 
of the extension of bunds and oilier means for storing 
water. The Maharajah of Jodhporc interests biinsell' 
largely in tbo.se measures, and has built with successful 
results several masonry bunds and water conduits in 
the neighbourhood of his capital. The implements 
used in agriculture by the cultivators of the country 
are of the rudest sort, but the soil is easy to work, 
and the cattle employed for agricultural pur])os(*s arc 
particularly strong and active, T'he Persian wiiccl is 
in ordinary use for irrigation from wella ; the channels 
for carrying water from the wells, &c., to the fields to 
Q 3387, 


be irrigat'd an^ cleverly made, and 1 notice that in 
this respect the cultivators of Marvvar are in no sense 
behind tlieir neiglihours in tin* best enltivated opium 
districts of Mahva, where, liuriiig a period of eight 
years I Imd iminy ojiportunith's of witnessing tho 
iahour and skill exjiemled on tho growth and [ire- 
jiaration of Mahva opium ; in fact I am of opinion 
that tlie. care Ix'stowed in the use of water and tin*, 
mode of its ajiplication to tho crop is greater in 
Marwar; no doubt tin; reason for this is to he found 
in th<^ fact that water is so much nion* valmddo in this 
(!ouiitry. The chief wealth of Marwar and rJcysulmere 
consists iu the herds of cattle, horsi-.s, slicep, and 
camels which arc bred throughout the country. I am 
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not aware of* any inipi’ovoinonfs (hat have taken place 
ill the breed of these animals, ))ut thiy liavo certainly 
uitiilned a fair stamlanl, as their value is admitted 
throughout India. 

Colonel Hrooke estimated the mimbcr of horned 
cattle in Marwar at 2,2.50,000 head in 186H-69, and 
tho’i^'h on(‘ of tin* results of that yi'ur’s famine is to 
bo fonml in the diminished number of cattle, it is 
beli('\(*d that at least 2,000,000 are still fed yearly in 
\]ui plains of Marwar. (Camels and horses, as wtdl as 
sheep ami cattle, liud a ready sale at the fairs ofrush- 
kur, Tilwari-a, and Purbutsnr. 

Ma ’jor Powlctt. — Kotalt . — During the time that the 
famous minister ZalimSini'h was in power a great deal 
was done in Kotah to develop agri-horticulture. That 
p(*riod ex^tendiid over 00 y(‘ai s, (‘tiding about 1824. II is 
marv( 3 lh)us powers of organizat ion (ambled bini tolann 
with his own cattle I{00,()(X) a(.‘r(\s, and, as aln‘ady mcai- 
tioned, ho speeailaU'd on an eiioriiions scale in grain 
(s(‘e Tod’s Annals of Ilaraati^ chapter Vlll). He 
brought large tracts umha* eultivation, introduced a 
sujierior plough, attempted to bring into use powerful 


'foreign cattle, imported foreign fruit trees, and im- 
proved indigenous ones. But since his time not only 
has nothing been done, but theiHi is little trace of tlu* 
improvements he introduced ; though the evil he did 
in establishiug an oppressive revenue system exists in 
full vitality, 

Ilis deep cutting ploughs arc no longer seen ; Ids 
superior inaiuilacturcs ceiusc to exist, ami his fruit 
trees arc no longer rcraurkahle. The large quantity 
of land which In; farmi‘d has been liroken up into 
small holdings, and made over at favourable r(‘nts to 
p(*r.sons with influen(M3 at court, and a gr(‘at deal ot 
cultivated land has hecome waste. I lamr a good deal 
of the deterioration of unirrigated land owing to con- 
stant tillage. I am told that in 20 years after it is 
broken up land los(‘s 40 p(.‘r cent, of its 2 ^ioductiv(‘- 
ncss, but do(\s not detcriorabi beyond llmt point, and 
can be restored by two or three years’ r(;st. It Ix'gins 
to deteriorate seven yc^ars after it has been brought 
under regular cultivation. However 1 have not yet 
been able to go into the subject sulliciently to feel full 
conlidence in the figures given. 


Ajmvrv, — Mr, L. Sattndrrs and Mr, H' Idle . — No 
regular and sustained ellbrts hav(‘ ever been made by 
Government or by private individuals to improve 
agricnltnn; in any way. 

A sugar-cam; mill was om^e brought and us('d to lx; 
(‘xhibited at Pokhar Pair, but as no ijnr or rab is ever 
made anywlu‘r(; near AjmiTe, no result can be(‘X])(‘ct(‘d. 
Some Egyptian cotton se(3(l was once s(‘nt to the 
Deputy Commissioner, and was distributed to intel- 
ligiMit zamindars. 4'li(;y did not succeed with it; 
some straggling plants still exist in the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s garden. Guinea grass is grown in tin; 
Municipal Gardens in Ajnien', and tin.* town bullocks 
are led with it, Imt the fodder is not popular and no 
applications an; evei* r(‘C(;ivod for plants. Sort/lnwi 
Saevharatnm had one trial, but showed a most 
(Icgeiierale iijipearauce wh(;n it did come up, and Inuf 
not bexm lri(.‘<l again, 'flie (yitlU; ol’ the district are 
undersized and ill-bred, but no serious ejidcavour has 
ever b(‘eii made to improve the stale of things. 

Colonel Dixon did a good deal to inlrodiict* new 
trees, but 1 do not thiidv much has been done for 
agriculture. This is a |)lace where an agricnltnral 
collegia might effect much good if patronised by the 
Native States. Exp(.;riinents made here, if suecessfnl, 
and sliown to (he Mayo Colhjge pupils would sjiread 
Jill over Hajputana. 

The ealtle of the neighbourhood, Marwar (jairti- 
eiilarly Nagon; bulhx'ks, la'cd only .50 mih^s away), are 
famous ; the cattl(; of this eounliy are small (lonbtl(;ss, 
but the soil is light, and they seem to answer the 
purpo«i3 for wliicli (hey an; reipiircd. 

Suggestions for such l/nprorcnicnt i 

I'lie Court of War. Is is generally by far the largest 
landholder in ihe province. At present estate's with 
an area of 1{X),()0() acres and an income of riqxxjs 80,(X)0, 
are nn(l(‘r the Court’s manage iiuad, lx;.sides live-; or six 
olliei’ cstalt:*s managed direet by the C^unmissioner 
nneler the provisions of the; Dana regulation. 4 he'sei 
estates arc managed just as all the t'stalcs of the district 


an; managed : all the old customs and devices and 
traditions rigorously observed. No atteanpt is ever 
made to improve these estates save by the construction 
of new tanks, now wells, and so on. No sort of 
direction of agneidtiire is ever attempted. There is 
no reason why tiiis should not be done, provided (lie 
fitting pe'i’son can be; proenn'd. An agricultural 
superinleaident drawing bis pay rate'ably from the 
estate's under his supervision, and aided may be by a 
grant from the dislriet funds, 'flu' municipalities of 
Ajme;re ainl Bcawar and the; District Committee; bold 
large gardens which ai-e all more or less mismanaged. 
Snell gardens might be place'd under the; Agrienltural 
Superintciulemt, who miglit receive Bs. 4.50 or Ks. .500 
per mensem. But all would depeuid on the imui 
cliosen ; he.; must he* e'xtrernely good tempered ami 
imwearyingly patie nt. He would be‘ nn(le;rthe aelmlni- 
strutive' elire'ctioii ot* the Court of W.ards or Commis- 
sioner, and would not be allowed to iiit(;rfe‘re in any 
way in the management of the estates, save only as .‘iii 
agrieailtural instructor and iiispe'Otor. Goveirnnu'iU 
has alreaidy fnrnishexl the district with four high edass 
stallions. The (Joint of Waiels could e.‘asily inipuvl 
some good bulls and cows, and could breed horses and 
line (.‘arriage hullocks wea'c there only some proper 
jierson to look after such works. The wealthier 
Islhnrdrdnrs arc .always ready to be convinced by 
oeultir ih'inetiistration, although ineav ])rea.clnng lias no 
etlee-t whatevaT on the;m ; and they would soon imitate 
all tliose ope *r.al ions and imjjrovenie'nts whieh vvei'e; 
c.h*arly and oliviously prejlitable. They will not 
a ]H;nny on what may not tui ii out to be an improve*- 
m«*nt after all, but lliey are only too ready to imitate 
wlieu succe'ss is obvious. They have no emterprize, 
but (bey ai*e always ivady to follow a haid about which 
there can lx; no nianm;r of doubt. 

Mr. Saunders write'S : I think ^lis pi'oposal is an 
excellent one il'( Jovernmeiit would gnarantce the salary 
when the estates in the Court of Wards cannot afford 
to pay it. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Lieut,- Col, Banner man, — Bng/ielhliand . — In niy 
opinion the best thing for Baghe*lkhund would be an 
extension of the system of “Bandh Buneli ” or embank- 
ment of lauds for confining the water, which in a hilly 
and sloping country, as most of the district is, runs to 


waste ; and secondly, to improve the breed of cattle so as 
to get more powx'r to plough deeper, which the present 
stamp of cattle cannot do. '* * * No one in Baghcl- 
khaud admits dcterioiiition of the soil, hut there remains 
one fact which would appear somewhat to support the 
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vie^v. It may bo assumcil that sugar-cano is one of the 
best and most valuable products of the laud, and there 
arc abundant traces throughout llewah, (^specially in the 
remains of sugar mills, &c., <fee.., to show that in former 
(lays it was exclusively grown, but now the cultivation 
of this crop lias almost e()mph‘tely disapfM'jired. 'riie 
crop rcipiires water, and in the vicinity of tlu' sugar 
mills there are no signs of irrigation works of any kiml, 
and it must la* coiiclud(*d that tin* fields were watered 
from wells, of which at present tliere ai'e no traces, 
but which probably in the coursi* of tina* havi; fallen. 
Another possible solution of tin* disappearance of 
sugai*-cane cultivation, and which ajipears to me not 
unreasonable, is that it is not owing to unkindliness 
of nature, but that the improved eoinmmiication be- 
tween Oudh and Kewah, and the general (piiet of the 
country, have convinced the Kewah peo]>le that it 


was cheaper to ]mr(hase sugar from tho iienn'st large, 
town than to grow it. themselves. 

Mir Skahamat. , (//, Rntlam . — There is a model farm 
at Kuthun for making experiments to improve agri- 
culture, where a sngar-cano crushing mill and water lift 
of English niak(*ar(‘ introduced, and have been smieess- 
ful. An English iron ])lougli was also hinul, but faihul 
to give the (lesired salisfaclion. The financial result Is 
not yet la vourable, but in tiuui it is hopc’d it maysuccciMl. 
An agricultural exhibition was also held soiiit* years, 
but no gooil resulted therefrom, and was iherefoia* aban- 
doned. None is held now. No det(‘rior:»t ion of the*, 
soil is visible. Tin* dry weather and irrigated crops 
are as good as they used to be (umtiiries ago. No 
change sei'ins to have taken place. 


Note on Agricultural Keform in Tmlia. as proposed and carrical out, and the Results thereof. 


I have lioeii directed to pn'pare a. jirccis of the 
Operations conducted by tin* difiennit agricultural 
hirms started l»y (iovernment in tlu^ several jiroviiiees 
of India: only those opiTatioiis an* to la* noticed for 
which some m(*asure of success is claimed, and it is 
not neee.s.sary to enter into an ac-coiiut of the (‘xpendi- 
jnn* invoh'cd in tlio management of tlie faians. 

In ordei' that tin* precis may lu; conpilete, I propose, 
while eonlining mys(*li‘ to tin* instnietions, to give 
///•.sV, a. brief summary of the scli(*uu* of agricultural 
reform as it was drawn up and cairicd out; and 
srrniifflfj, to notice the sneeessfnl experiments, with 
Midi g(*nei‘al observations as snggi'sted tlu'insc'lvcs to 
llie ollicmvs condueding the operations, and to tin*. I.oeal 
( Juv('rniin*iits. 

.In the beginning of Nov(‘mb(>r 1-S71, '/.c., a. few 
months al‘ter the Department of Ueveiiue, Agrieullural, 
jiinl Commeree was constituted, the S(*eretary in that 
(lt'])artiiu‘iit drew up a scheme in view to improving 
and develojiing tin* agri(?ulture of tho. country. 

'I'Ik* main features of tln^ scla'ine wa*re as follows: 
A lnrg(‘ ( lovi*riim(*ut model fai in of iiol l(‘ss an ex.t(M\t 
than 1,001) a<‘r(*s was to he started in every district of 
the country, '['he object of tln^ farms would lx* to 
grow all (*xistlng sta})h‘s, at first in tin* most np[)rov(*d 
local nativi* fashion, then, year by y(*ar, on improved 
and (*v(*r-improving systems. Tin* sec'ds to be sown 
W(*re to 1)0 improved (*very year by selection, and, 
wdieiv iieo(*ssary, by inl(*reliange with otlu*r similar 
farms. ^Viiotln*]* object of the farms would be to 
carry on cattle, sheep, and poultry bre(*ding operations 
eaiilionsly but jierseveringly. A third object wms to 
introduce, aedimati/.e, Jiinl popnlari/.e staples ami 
br(*(‘(ls locally unknown. In fine, cadi farm was to 
beconn^ virtually a. jiractical school of agricultnn* and 
a source of ^supply of improved “ material,” whet her 
vcgctiihh* or animal. All the (arms wx^re to have fr(*e 
ainl direct communication with eadi other, and liberal 
prizes wei'c to be offered for the most. succ(*ssiiil 
supervisors. Krovineial exhibitions wen^ to be liehi, 
where numerous jirizes were to be awarded for excel- 
lence of produce, whether agi ic.iiltnral or animal, and 
thes(* exhibitions were to be open to the ihriiis as well 
as to the agricultural population generally. A special 
agricultural journal was to be. started for the record of 
all the operations, successful and iinauceessfiil, of tlie 
farms, so that everybody iniglit be acquainted witli 
the t*xperimcnts that were being conducted and the 
results that wert^ being achieved. 

In each division of a province, six districts were to 
be selected, and in the first instanca*, six ftirm.s were 
to bo vstarted in these six districts. These farms wero 
to be placed under picked Europeans with a certain 
amount of scientific agricultural training; and they 
were to be aided by intelligent youths, country born, 
English, Eurasians, or native. 


As regarded the lands to be provided for the Ihrms, 
they wen* not, as a rule, lo be rented from private 
proprietors, but w(*re to hi* imrcliasiMl at auction sides 
of Suite lands, wliieb sales take place in many dis- 
tricts and villages,” or they w«*ro to l)e waste lands 
taken up and lefiiiiited by settlers who wen^ to b'^ 
brought thither to work on tliem by a system of inland 
emigration. 

'Fhe funds were to Vie provided by the Ivoeal (iovern- 
monts, tlx* ( Jovernment o(‘ India advancing half tin* 
cost as takavi, and being repaid by the sail* ]n*ic(* of 
crops and otln*r products of the farms. The Govern- 
nu'ut of India were to pay the salarii'S of tin* men 
got out, until they beeame aeqnainted with the, work 
and the people, or, say for a period of two years 
each. 

Till* scheme having thus bei*!! eonceived, the })ro- 
posals were forwarded to the different LoealGovern- 
inenls and adminisi rations for an (*xpression of their 
views. 

The replies, while supporting the proj)os(‘d s(*hem<‘, 
all t(*nd(Ml lo show tlnir the extent of land (1, ()()() 
aeros) to be taken for eacli of the farms was too large, 
and the majority of tin* otficials consulted wer(‘ in 
favour of starting with 200 or dOO aeres in each 
case. 

The Government of ^ladras, who alrOfiily had a 
fai'm at Sydnpet in tin* ('hingleput District, which 
Avoiked 'Veil, proposed to start anolln*r in (be disti-ict 
of Eellar}, a third in ( 'oindialore, a. fourth in Timic- 
velly, and ultimately, If desirable, a fifth one in Salem, 
Barainaha, or Ganjam. iMr. liolx i-tson, who wa» the 
superintendent of the farm at Sydapet, was d(‘pntc(l 
by tho .Madras Govi'rnment to insp(*et and re|)0rt 
upon the loealities pioposed ; audit will 1 m^ suflicii'iil 
for our purposes if we noli* that no in*w larms wen* 
started. 

The Chief (.x»mmission(*r of ^lysore advocated the* 
establishment of a fann near the mil way station of 
Malur in Ihmgalore. He said that arrangements had 
b<‘en made with the Government ol Madras for the 
deputation of .Mr. Kob(*rlson of the Syda]K*t Farm to 
inspect, with the local ollicers, the several site.s pi*o 
posed for tin* (*stablislinn*ul ol farms in view to the, 
selection of one best suited to the objects in view. A 
further report wa.s promised. In this leport the 
proposal l(>r starting a farm at Bangalore, in pre- 
ference to other ])laces, was supported, and it was in 
acconl with Mr. Kolxu-tson’s recommendation. The 
Government of India sanctioned the proposal, and 
Mr. F. E. Harman, a graduate of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College* of (Jirencestor, was appointed in charge 
of the farm. 

From Ilydembad the Resident’s reply came to the 
effect that in Berar there were peculiar facilities ” 
for starting such farms as those contemplated, as 
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iP >I. Q w. 7. farms cxistod in tin' province, and the 

Wliotard. operations of these* fjii'ms ini^dit be extemlcd to (‘inbnwe 
— • H_»j^ri(MjItiirai (‘xperinients g(*rierally. Two farms were 

tiierefon* proposeel and approvofl by tin? (iovorniiient 
of Indiji’ -one in Kast and oiu* in West Bora i*. But 
uhiniately, lor (Itianeial reasons, only one was sane- 
li(>ne<l as a lentative iiioasun* for a ])(‘ri<)d of five years 
at A kola. 

d’jn; ('liii'f Connnissiont'r of the Ci‘ntral Provinces 
jn-opose<l to keep on, in tin* first inslanei*, tin* farm 
which Inal been started by liernard at Na^pore 
near ibe Ambajhury Itesei voii". 'flien, wh(*n this farm 
])i'ov(‘d a snee(‘ss, anotlier would be startl'd in thci 
W'ardlia Valley; tlieii a lliird would be tried at Bban- 
daia, and h^^tiy, a fonrlli in Cdianda. The Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned tlie projiosal for maintainin'^ 
the Na.«;pore. Farm for a period of five years as an 
(‘xjMTiim'iital a'^rieidiiiral farm. 

In tlu^ llomliay Pn-sideney there were expei’imental 
farms in Dliarwar, in Kbandesli, and in Hyderabad; 
and the Bombay (.lovernim'nt. said that these* farms 
had th(*ii recently been placed iin(l(*r the orders of the 
collectors of tho.se districts ; that reports w(*r(^ awaiti'd 
to a.s(*(‘rtain how the new system workc'd ; and that on 
reec'ipt of the reports the (Jovernment of India would 
bo addressed u|)on tbesnbjee.t of any improvcmi'iit that 
mi^ht be necessary. 

In the Punjab tb(*re already (‘xisted a farm in 
Chandi, and one in Amrit.sar. 

Ill the Norlli-Westci n Provinces and Ondh some 
officers agreed and some disagr(*ed with the proposals 
of the. Government of Imlin, while the Lic'iitenaiit- 
Goveriior said lie was not of opinion that tin* experi- 
ment would be likely to be attemlcd with success. 
Thc're, however, existed at tin* time model farms at 
Cawnporo and Allahabad, and a cotton liirrii at Bnlaiid- 


shahr, and Dr. Boiiavia proposed start in" a farm in 
Lucknow, which, liowcv(*r was not stalled. 

The Benpd Government ju-oposed, as a bc^nniiing, 
to establish — 

(1.) A set of smnll irrl^Mlioii farms in Orissa; 

(2.) A model fnrm of nut more thmi 100 aere.s in 
Midnajiore near tin* cMmil ; 

(3.) A very moderate siz(‘d farm on llio Soane 
Canal in Slialmbad ; 

(4.) An experiiiK'iital model farm on the Kliasi 
Hills, Sliillon," ; and 

(d.) IMoflel villnires in khas and Wanls' Kstatx^s. 

The jiroposals of tin*. lien^al Government were 
apjiroved, a money allotment was made for a period of 
five y(*ais, and the Heeretary of Stati* was asked to 
en^uy:^e the service's of eoiniii'tcnt j)i‘oh;*.ssurs of a"ri- 


(rulturi*. 

'file (.'hic'f Coinmis.sioner orr>ritisb Burma did not 
n])prove of tin* sidienu*. so far as his piovince was 
c‘one(*rne(l. 

'flius experiiiK'iits wen; started with tin* followiii" 
farms : — 

In Madras - 
III Mysore - - - 

In tin* Berars 
In the Central Provinee.s 
In Bombay - 


In the Punjab 


tin* 8ydap(*t farm, 
the Bangalore farm, 
the A kola farm, 
the Na"pore farm, 
tin* Dbarwar, Klian- 
deisli, and Hydera- 
bad farms, 
the Chandi and Am- 
ritsar farms. 


In tli(* Nortli-AVi'stern Pro- 

vinei s ami Gndb - - the Cawnporo, Alla- 

habad, and Hnland- 
sbabr farms. 

and ill Bengal the farms mentioned above. 


Madras . — I shall now proci'cd to ^Ive an account of 
any suceessful ex])erim(.‘iits eondnctcal liyeaeli of tlu'.se 
farms, b(*"innin", in the ord(‘r I have takiai, with the 
farm at Sydapet. 

In order (bat the decree of snecess achieved in the 
exp(*rimeiits, which will be noticed, may be liilly 


a))precin1(‘d, it. seems necessary to ^ivc some account 
of the posilion of the firm with refi'n'iiec* to its soil and 
climate. 

44ie Ibllowiii" sliilv‘im*nt "ivi's in a eomh'iisi'd form 
all the infunnation that seems lu-ee.'ri.sny nmh*!* the.'^e 
heads : — 
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The firm of IdO acn‘s was devoted from the outset 
('xelusively to ex])<*rimental eultivation, and has always 
bei'ii meant to lx; purely educational. It i.s hounded 
on the north by a nullah, on the south and (‘ast liy the 
Biver Adjar, and on the west by the Mount Hoad. 
AVith the exception of five acres wliich coiM hi* irri- 
gated from the Biver Adyar, and a dozen acres by wells, 
the whole was dry eultivation. 

The farm of llo acres Avas to be a model iarm, to 
ho worked on (*,ommercial princii)h».s, and to hi; 
educational only hy cxain|)!e. It was ImiMdeil oi* iiio 
north hy a cutcii(*rry (aimpoiind, w(*st hy Mount ILuid 
and Koslianl)ai>;h Village, south by a iiuinmissai iat 
slaughter-house and the millali separating it from the 
experinieninl farm, and on the i*ast hy th<* Adyar 
River ; 20 acres of this farm could he irrigated from 
Mamhalan 'farik hy gravitation, and 10 acres by wtdl.s 
by means of piceottahs, &e. 

The object of both farms was to discover the best 
rotation of crops, the most suitable manures for various 
soils, and the most economical system of irrigation ; 


also to introihici* unirrigiiteil root or green crops instead 
of fallow, ni'W staples, iimv agricultural iinpleinents, 
and to im[)rove agrieultiiral stock, seed, and native 
implements. 

Mr. Robertson, a scientific and ^jractieal agricul- 
turist, Avas plai'ed in charge of both farms. At iirsi, 
he encountered considerable diflicnlties — the difference 
ill the soils and in the eapabilitii's of the plough 
ojillle, the ignorance and ajuithy of the Avorkmen, the 
unsuitableness of the. implements used, trespasse.s of 
cattle ; all these disadvantages militated against any 
useful and e.orree.t results being obtained from com- 
purative experiment.'^. But the diificulties gradually 
ilisappcared. 

The soil being dry and sandy, manure and irrigation 
Avi're to bc^'the chief agents to be relied upon in con- 
ducting agricultural expei’iment.s. There, also, some 
difficulty was met with, for, excepting the five acres 
mimiioiieil above, whicli <;ould be watered by gravita- 
tion from the Adyar River, tlie gi’cat bulk of the land 
was situated at a level of at least 20 feet above the 
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water-mark. Several kinds of water lifts were tried; 
first a steam water lift driven by an eij^ht horse- 
jjower porhible enorine, which was abandoned on 
account of its great cost in working—tlie cost being 
from 4*48 pie to 3*45 pie for lifting 10,000 gallons of 
water 1 foot. 

Then an “ improved wat(T lift,” or single mhole 
somewhat similar to th(3 first, but worked by bullocks, 
was tried. This raised 10, OCX) gallons of water 1 foot 
high for 3*18 pie. Burgess and Keys* original water 
lift was next tried — the lift was at 3*63 pic. By 
means of piccottahs, lifts were obtained at 4*70 ]>ie, 
and l)y Norton’s tube ])i]rnp, with rotary inotioit, the 
lift was at 8*40 pie. Koorkee pump gjive at 7*00 pic, 
and a double bucket piccottali gave at 3*33 ,* while a 
single piccottah gave at 3*73. 

At last the doiibh? mhotc provc'd to bi; llu^ most 
serviceable. I (piote Mr. Bobertson’s account of it as 
given in his annual report of 1872-73: — 

This is one of the l)est water lifts that W(; poss(‘ss. 
It was introduced on tin* exp(‘ri mental farm sonu* time 
ago.” * * “ As in some dlsti'icls llie machine may 

not be known, or, if known, not recognized by (he 
name under which I liav(‘ noticed it, the following 
observations regarding its working and const nictioi: 
may be of use : — "i’hc water is raisc'd by two leatlKu* 
buckets, similar to those* in ordinary use in soim* parts 
of this Presi(l(*ncy ; to(*.‘ieh (»t‘ buckets is attached 
a rope which is fastened to a drum; one of these is 
coiled and the oth(*r uncoiletl, as one bucket ascends 
(he other descends ; the drum is fixed on a rotating 
spindle, to which is fix(‘d at right angles the 
draugb( bar to wliieli (lie bullock is attached; the 
(liatne((*r and tliiekness of the drum varies with the 
dcj)tli of tlu‘ well: as a gcnm'al rule, for all ordijuiry 
lifts, the. diameter of tlu* <lruui may In^ eipial to about 
oui'-fiftb the number of feet that tlu* water must lu^ 
rMis(‘(l ; the drum i.s placed about six feet above the 
ground, in order to allow tlu^ ro])(‘ to pass over the 
liea«l of the. <lrMug)it bidlock ; the spiiullc upon which 
the di‘um is j)laeed is kept in its nj)rigbt position by 
iu(‘!His of t wo beams, into wbieli it is fixed, which cross 
eai‘1) other at tin' middle, and arc sup})ort(Ml at tlu3 
ends oil posts placed opposite <’a/eli otbc'r on the outer- 
si(K^ of tlie bullock jialeh. 'bJic bullock walks under 
tli(* drauglit bar attached to a curved yok(‘, which 
turns on a. swivel. In raising water the Imlloek 
travels jound tin* upright spindle, thus turning tin* 
<lrum and winding one rope and nnwinding tin* other. 
Jf the diamet(*r of the drum is as sugg<\sted, H circuits 
around tlu* jiatli will rais(* each bucket to tlu^ re<piisite 
lu‘iglit ; the. bullock is luriicd round, facing the 
(»pposite direction, while each bucket is being dis- 
cliarg(‘d ; no loimer linu' is rorpiired to do Ibis tlian is 
in‘ed(Ml for the bucket to discharge its eonti'iits.*’ 
“ Th(‘. following may be acceptc'd as a. fair estimate of 
the capabilities of the machine as now ascertained : — 

Cost per Day, 

Ks. A. 1*. 

Hire forgone bullock and driven* for 

one day - - - - 0 S 0 

InUTCst and wt'ar and tear at 10 [ler 
cent, per annum on the capital in- 
vested, sjiy Rs, 100, charged over 
300 working days - - - - 0 0 (> 

(*ost of i'<‘|)lacing buckets and ropes 
tlin'O times a year, say Ks. 90, 
charged over 300 working days - 0 4 9 
Oil, <fcc. - - ‘ - 0 1 .0 

0 14 3 


an acre of land than a rainfall of one inch. Taking 
22 feet as the tivcrage liciglit of the lift, it would 
appear that the m?icliine raises about 27,000 gallons to 
this height for 1 rupee,.”* 

“This water lift,” Mr. Robertson continues ‘‘dis- 
placed one of the sort very eommon in this Presidency, 
sometimes known as the singh? nihote, that in which, 
when at work, the cattle* must walk down an inclined 
plane as euicli bucket eoracs to the surface, and he 
backed up again to (.h<*, mouth of the wedl as the 
bucket again desec'iuls. This niaehim*, with a pair of 
cattle, rais(*d only 12,ti00 gallons of water in a elay, 
while the cattle were exceedingly liard worked in doing 
this; hacking up an incline with a slope of about 
45 d<‘grecs, about 40 times per hour, is a most (dlective 
way of rendering cattle worthless. The cost ol' work- 
ing this lift was as follows : — 

Cost per Day, 

Rs. A. P. 

1 1 in* for a pair of Imllocks and driver 

for nn(‘ day - - - - 10 0 

Interest ami W(‘ar Jind (ear at 10 per 
cent, per annum on the r*apital 
inve.sted, sjiy Rs. 100, cliargtMl 
over 300 working days - - 0 0 0 

(hst of I’eplaeing buek(*t and rope 
four tiim*s a year, say Rs. (iO, 
cluirged over 300 working <lays - 0 3 2 

Oil, Ac. - - - - - 0 0 4 

1 1 0 

The cost, (Iiendbro, of raising 12/iOO gallons by this 
lilil was Rs. 1- 1-0^ or only 10,080 gallons for 1 lb*., 
against 27,000 gallons for 1 Rc., llu^ cost of doing 
similar work by the impr()vi*(l maehim*. 

This account was reeordcjl by Mr. R()b(*rtson in 
1872-73, and tlu* <*alenlatious w<‘re. baserl upon rates 
pn‘vailing at Sydap(‘t at the linu*. Subserpu'iitlv, 
?>., towanls tlu* end of Xovcmlier 1875, Mr. Iv’obert- 
son li.iviug made a lour in the 1. oimbainre Distrie.l, 
wroli* as folhnvs : — 

“ 1 was glad to see in llie town oC (bumbaton*, eight 
improved waf(‘r lilts at work, all of the kind known 
as the ‘ Double Mbote ; ’ tlu*y wen^ nauh^ from a mo<l(*l 
supplied by (he Sy<lap(‘t Hx|)crimen(al Farm. I learn 
that tlu*re is ev(*iy f>ros[)eet that (his improved wa((*r- 
litt will be adopted in this district. Ihe (*xp(*i-i(*nee 
gaine<I with the lift by tlu; ('oimbaton^ municipality 
has l)(*en of tlu^ most satislaelory chui'acter ; the lift, 
raises, wlien Avorked by one bulloek, as mueh water as 
was formerly raised by two of the onlinary water lifts, 
each Avorke<l by a j»air of bullocks.” 

The following shows tlu* cost at which these 
“ Double Mliol.es ” were being worki’d in the Coim- 
batore District. It will be seen that the total daily 
cost is even cheaper than wliat hsis been shown to have 
been Jit Sydapet, thus ; — ■ 

R.S. A. l\ 

Hire of bullock - - - - 0 4 0 

Hire of <lrivcr - - - 0 2 0 

Hire of Av.ater distribufi*r - - 0 I (> 

I III (Test and wear and tear at 10 per 
cent, per annum on tlie eaiiital 
invested, lbs. 150, charged ovt*r 
250 Avorking days in tlie y(*ar - 0 I 0 

Cost of replacing the buckets and 
ropes three times a year, say 
Rs. 60, charged over 250 work- 
ing (lays in tlie year - - 0 2 10 

Oil, Ac 0 0 6 


Chap. I. Qx. 
Mr, Liotan 

MaI)1U8. 


“The cost per day is thendore annas 14, j)i(\s 3. 
Wlu'ii working at th(‘ ordinary speed, 90 buckets ani 
raise<l per hour ; each bucket contains 30 gallons when 
brought t (3 the (UdivcTy spout ; the height to whicli 
tlu3 water is raised varies from 20 to 24 fo(3t ; thus, 
2,700 gallons of water are brought to the surface niul 
discharged in one hour, or 24,300 gallons during an 
Ordinary working day of nine hours, rather mtire over 


0 11 10 


♦ Or oah’ulating in the same way as for the ntlu r lifts, thus, 
as 22 Ibet: 1 foot; ; 1 rupee: X, we have for answer 8*7.‘J pies 
as the cost of lifting 27,000 gallons one foot high. Then con- 
liniiing the calculation, as 27,000 : 10,000 gallons;: 8*73 pics: 
X, wc have 3*23 pies as the cost of raising 10,000 gallons of 
Avater oiie foot high, 

C c 3 
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*^The cost per day for working this machine is 
therefore, annas 11, pies 10. When working at the 
ordinary speed, 00 buckets are raised per hour, and 
as (‘jicdi bucket coiilains MO gallons wlu?n at the poifit 
of delivery, the <iuaidity of water raised per hour is 
2.7()0 gallons, or, in a day of six working houi-s, the 
(piaiitity rais(‘dis K>,2(X) gallons. For an expiuiditunj 
of one rupee, 21,004 gallons of watcu' can be raisral to 
the lu'ight of 20 feet by the improved lift, against 
1 1,200 gallons raised for one rupee by the old lash- 
ioned lift. 

To irrigate an acn? of land with the quantity of 
water generally used, the cost will be, by means of 
the old fashioned water lift, l\s. 2-1-3 or, by the 
improved water lift, Ks. l-l-l. 

A (Top of ragi, cumljoo, or eliolum, wluui grown 
with the aid of w(dl water, ree(*ives from 10 to 12 
wabuings; tlm cost then of the irrigation water for 
an area of one of these ero[)S Avill he, when the unim- 
provc^l lift is used, Rs. 22-13-9 or, whem the improved 
lift is used, 11s. ll-ll-ll ; thus showing a saving of 
about 1 1 ruj)ees per acre ; and the saving will be 
greaUT in the cas(i of many other of the enqis raised 
with water from wells, from the greater quantity of 
wat(‘r n‘quin‘d.” 

'Faking the saving of Rs. 11 per aeiv, if this saving 
is r(!ally possil)lo, then a district containing 
l.!)0,()00 acres of land irrigated from wells Avould 
realize a saving of at least two million of rnprTS per 
annum. H(‘sid(‘s this direct advantage, Mr. Robertson 
recounts otb(*r indinjct but real advantages which tin* 
ryots will gain. “ Water, manure, more cattle labour,” 
b(‘ says, ‘‘and more manual labour, an* imperatively 
‘‘ d(Mnanded by 90 per cent, of the cnltivatcd area. 
“ Hy adopting the new water lift, the ryot will bo 
“ able to water double the area In; was pnwiously 
“ able to irrigate; if b(^ prefers not to extend th(* 
“ irrigated area of his bolding, be will have cattle 


“ labour and manual labour set free for collecting 

and bringing manure to his land, and for the more 
“ thorough tillage of his soil, &(!., Ac. 

I said above that the soil of the Sydapet Experi- 
mental Farm bei?ig sandy and dry, manure and irriga- 
tion were to be the chi(‘f agents to ho relied on in 
conchuqing agricultural e\perim(?iits. 1 have quoted 
fr(‘cly fi-om Mr. Robertson’s reports so far as irrigation 
from wells is (!oncern(*d, because information was 
especially required on the working of the “Double 
Mhotc,” or improvt‘d water lift. 

The oth(.*r means of irrigation which Mr. Robertson 
took up and made* use ot‘, were, irrigation fnmi the 
Adyar River and the Cheinbramhankam 'Fank. Cliaii- 
luds w(‘r(i run through the estate ; these channels wei*(i 
not built up on embankincmts to let the waU*r flow, 
as this caused a waste of water from soakage, but tiny 
wei ‘0 dug out about 3 f(!et below tlui surface of the 
wat(*r in iht* source of siipfdy, and the water thus 
flowed in by gravitation to the portion of the farm on 
which it was nced(ul, where it was lifted for use. The 
height of the lil't varicnl in difleront parts of tlu* 
(dianncl from 9 to 12 IVicf. 8oine difliculty was at 
lirst exp(‘rien(.H‘d in protecting the banks from cutting 
during lieavy rains, but by planting them with guinea- 
gntss this <lilfi(Mdty was ovcu’come. 

W(; now come to the subject of the, manures used 
in improving the composition of tin; soils. This 
snbj(‘ct I would notice, after having given an acx’.ouiit 
of the sneccssful (‘xp(‘rinn‘nts carried out in producing 
crops, because, tlum it would In* sufliciemt to notice 
only such of the mnnnn^s Avbich ])rodn(:(‘d the h(*st 
results. 

The following experiments, pick(‘d out from a 
report dab'd Nov(*mber 1871, show in a coiiibmsi'd 
form, tlu^ resiills ncliicved when tljc soils were but 
poor and sandy, and had not Jiad the benefit of tlu' 
improvemcjits subsc(picntly wrought: — 


Grain Ciiors. 


Nninc of Crops. 

When 

Sown. 

'i» 

a 

1? 

o . 

o 

u 

(V 

(y 

JJ 

Value of Grain 
per Rupee. 

When 

Harvested. 

Avk 

Yiiii, 

A< 

Grain. 

HACK 

I> CKR 

Ri:. 

.Straw. 

Remarks. 

Averiige 
Onlinary 
Yield p(‘r 
Acre. 

Riigid . , , - 

April 

Lbs. 

21) 

Lbs. 

50 

August - 

Lb.s. 

940 

Lbs. 

4,000 

Country grain. 


(diiiicsc sugar-cane 

October - 

15 

25 

January - 

1 ,090 

1 7,000 

Seed importiMl from Australia ; 
valuable crop for loamy soil. 


Cliuinba paddy 

■ 

20 

()5 

■*> 

2,200 

3,500' 

Country grain ; useful wet 
crop. 


Carol iiui „ - - 

August - 

24 

— 

December 

2,500 

4,000 

Imported from America; 
valuable wet crop. 


Ibiiigalorc maize - 

October - 

IS 

10 

January - 

770 

3,500 

Usr?fiil dry crop for inferior 
cultivation. 


Queensland „ - - 


2.5 

ao 

»> 

1,550 

5,000 

Imported from AuslUalia ; 
very valuable dry crop for 
high Cultivation. 

* 

Red clioluiii 


24 

40 

February 

500 

4,000 

Country grain ; useful dry 
crop for loamy soil. 


Yellow eliolum 

)> 


45 

»» 

800 

5,000 

Country' grain ; valuable dry 
crop for loamy and clay 
soils. 


Cumboo - 

June 



12 

45 

September 

700 

7,000 

Country' grain ; useful dry- 
crop for summer sowing on 
sandy soils. 
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Gkeen Fodder Cjiors. 




ii 

! ^ 

a 

S 


Avkkaoi: 




a 

o z 


Yiki.d IX Lbs. 


Name of Crops, 

When 

Sown. 

is 

c2 a; 


AYheu 

Harvested. 

i*ER Ackk. 

Remarks. 



o 



Green Fodder. 




! 







1 Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 




Cumboo - - 

.Taiiiiary- 

12 

-- I 

August - 

1.5,000 

Useful fodder crop for hot 







Hcason for dry (‘iiltivation ; 
sliouhl be cut before llower 

Yellow clioluiii, irriijatvd - 



i 



appears. 

Deccaubor 

24 

— 

At (llfliTOllt 

50,000 in .5 

5 cuttings ill 11 inontbs ; is a 

Yellow eholum, dry cultiva- 




times. 

cuttings. 

most valuable fodder pro- 
1 diieer, ami farm stock of all 
sorts eat tlio fodder n‘adily. 

Jniui - ^ 

24 

— 

; Do. - 

17,000 in 3 

3 cuttings in 8 months ; 

tion. 





cuttings. 

should be cut for fodder 





1 


(under cither wet or dry 
cultivation) when about 


October - 





two-thirds grown. 

Cliiiiese sugar-eane 

15 

— 

December 

20,000 

Seed imported from Australia ; 

1 






is a very valuable fodder 
producer for loamy soils ; 
is very rich in sacebariiic 
matter ; and is much 
reliKheil by stock of all 
kiuds. 


Average 
Ordinary 
Yitdd per 
Acre. 


Puhe Seeds. 

Pulse. Ll)s. Straw. 


Green gram 



October - 



Foliruary 

480 


A country grain ; thrives well 
on ealeurious loamy Hf>ils ; 
works well in lolatioii after 
a cereal crop. 

1 lor sc gram 



October - | 

24 

1 


March - 

450 1 

1,800 

An indigenous crop ; thrives 
with a very modtjrate rain- 
fall. 


Oil Sfcth. 

Seeds. 


Giiigelly - - - 

June 

8 

— 

September 

800 lbs. 

An indigenous crop ; thrives 
with a moderate rainfall. 

Gastor-oil - - - 

July 

8 


March - 

1,200 „ 

An indigenous crop ; well 
suited as the first crop for 
newly reclaimed ground. 


No account is jjjivcn of cilhcr tlie mode of <*ulliva- 
tioii adopted or tln^ muiiure used in cacli case. I5ut 
the following extract may give an idea of the inanural 
sul)stance.s geinMidly used: — ‘‘Our chief reliance/’ 
i\lr. Robertson said, “ is on our l)ox manure, that is, 
“ the manure made in the loose boxes by working and 
“ fattening cattle fed on oil cake and green fodder. 
“ Besides this, we use a considerable (juantity of the 
“ ashes of cow-dung and wood, which we obtain in 
“ the n(*ighbouring villages and tile yards, the former 
“ is rich ij^ jdiosphatt's ami alkaline salts, and the 
‘‘ latter in potash. Mixed itt etpial parts they form 
“ an excellent top dressing for (jcreal crops. * * * 
“ We also get a (luantity of blood and ollal from the 
“ slaughter-house, which, when made into a compost 
“ with ashes, mak(?s excellent mannrt*. Our auxiliary 
“ manures are carbonate of lime, suli)hat(? of lime, 
“ saltpetre, bone-dust, animal cluncoiil, ttc. Lime, 
“ both from stone and sheila^ is costly in this district, 
“ t.c., Chingleput District.” 

“I have this year used saltpetre (nitrate of potash) 
“ with great success.” 

Tho following experiment on Chinese sugar-cane 
seems to be an instance in point. The total area of 
the piece of laud selected was 3,484 yards. This was 
divided into 12 equal parts and was cultivated as for 
eholum : the seed used weighed 10 |)Ouuds ; — 


No. of 
Plots 
Sown. 

Area «)f 
Plotsin 

Manure Used. 

Value 

j .f 

Yikij) 

i\ Uhh, 

Squaro 

Varda. 

Dl 

Miiuurc, 

“ 1 

Grain. 

1 Straw. 

1 

1 

2»}8 

13 iUs. of foiaiio 

Its. 

J 

I 

NOi 

1.045 

o 

•2<5S 

l.Vi c»f ('in'l)onale of linn- 

1 

tool 

1 .302 

it 

2r,s 

10 „ of sall.petre. - 

1 

123 

I.MO 

V 

2t)S 

Not hi UK - - - - 


51} 

S4!l 

5 

26S 

37 Ihs. of lH)t)e dust 

1 

loo 

1.2S5 

a 1 

2»5S 

112 of sulpiiutu of lime. 

1 

102 

1.2H0 

7 

26S 

13 of r<uanu 

1 

01 

1,0S3 

H 

2r.s 

152 „ <»f earhouatc of littu; 

1 

OSJ 

1,125 

a 

2US 

10 „ of saltpetre - 

1 

07 

i.iim; 

10 

2rts 

Nothing - ■ - - 

1 

0.5 ? 

008 

11 

2rts 

37 Ihs. of hoi 10 

1 

lllli 

1,372 

12 

2tW 

112 of sulphale of lime- 


01} 

1.0S2i 


Avekamk Rksui/i's. 


Manure. 

Yield. i 

i 

JxcKRASK Due to 
M. inure. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

[ 

Grain. 

1 Straw. 

IJnmaniirofl - - - 

LI)h. 

fl(i 

Lbs. 

908 

Lb.s. 

Lbs. 

13 lbs. of KUHUO 

00 

1,004 

30 

156 

152 „ of oarlionate of lime - 

00 

1/237 

30 

320 

10 „ ofsaltpotro 

110 

1,318 

61 

410 

37 „ of bone dust • 

108 

1328 

48 

420 

112 of sulphate of lime 

00 

1,181 

30 

173 


CuAr.I. Qn. 
Mr. Liotanl. 
Madras. 
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“The saltpetre, nitrate of potash, an indigenous 
producty used in this instance, was bought in Madras 
at the rate of 10 Ihs. per rupee. An expenditure of 
18 rup(;e8 per acre on this manure not only nearly 
doubled the crop, but after repaying its cost, left an 
additional fanner’s iirotit of nearly 30 rupees per acre. 
This salt is best applied as a to[» dressing when the 
crop is a few inches above the goouiid ; 100 pounds or 
at iiio.st loO pounds per acre is enough to apply; it 
t^hoiild always be mixed with an equal volnine ol sand 
or some similar iiiatonal, in order lliut it iiiay be* inon; 
I’cgularly distributed over the ground. Carbonate ot 
lime (chnnam) not only ixquiid an expenditure of 
IH rupees, but gave a profit of ii(‘arly 20 rupees. 
Sulphate of linu* (gypsum) not only repaid its original 
eost, but left an additional profit of nearly lo rupees 
per acre. Tin* guano repaid its cost, but only left a 
proiit ot about 6 rupees p(‘r acre. 

The following (‘xainples of dry land cropping glv«^ 
an itloa of the (aqiabilities of sandy soils, such as tlios-* 
ol* the Syilapct Farm, wlieu i)ropcrly treated 


FiKi.n No. 13, Fast side. 


l)}il»‘ of Sowing. l)»tuurjlf‘.u»iiiv:. I Natan* of (.'roi). 


Sril AukhnI, 

If.tli Ootolu^r ,, - 

IHtli January 1S70 

null Juno 
15th 0< toh(*r 
I'inl March 1S71 


. I i;Uh Octolxir l.Hiiy - 

- ' r.th January 1.S70 
. ! 12tli March „ 

• I '.iSrd SciUcnihcr 1870 
. ' ;{nl rdfriniry 


Horsi! Krani cut fur 

UaiiKaton* maize. 

Horse Krau) cut for 
fodder, 
rjiinrclly. 

Ycli<tw choluin. 
Toliacco. 


This shows that one field bore six crops in 21 
months. The following is another example, and 
shows besides the yield per acre : — 


Fikld No. 18, West sid(*. 


Date of soAvinff. 

Date of Reaping. 

Nuture of Crop. 

VlKLO PEii 

Aein:, 




struw. 

' Ora ill. 

1 

2nd August ISGl) “ 

i:Uh October ISOO 

Groin fo<lder • 

hbs. 

7,582 

hbs. 

251 h October „ 

8tli Fehnmry 1870 

1 

Queensland 

inai/e. 

7.5 W 

S.V, 

Itth June 1870 - 

7tli Se]iteinl)er „ 

Giimhoo- 


Cfi8 

Kith ()et.<»her „ 

25111 J:inii!iry 1871 

Sorghum 

21.000 

l,r,H *2 

sth Krhrniiry JS71 

- 

i 

Tobacco - 

- , 

- 



Total 

1 

42,221 

•S.IIW 


Ill liis annual report for 1870-71, Mr. Uobertsem 
record(‘d the following exiieriments ; — 


1 

Names of 
Oops. 

Date of 
SoAVillg. 

Extent SoAvn 
and Seed usiul. 

Date of 
Reaping. 

Yiki.d 1 

Grain. | 

1 

IN Lns. 

Si raw. 



r 

jf acre with 

9 lbs. seed. 

January 

409 - 

- 

Chumba paddy 

October 

i 

}r acre Avith 
’ 9 lbs. 

lAbruary 

375 

- 

Green gram - 


acre Avith 

12 lbs. 

-• 

210 - 

.... 

(xingelly 

Castor-oil plant 

,J line - 

July - 


4,30 0 yards 
Avith ,'j^ lbs. 

^ acre with 
■’ 2'1 lbs. 

September 

March. Still 
) ielding. 

702 

279 (clean 

seeil). 

— 

Carolina paddy 

Scpteinbcr 


2,027 yards - 

December 

900 - 

— 

Do. 



2,050 „ 

•Tanuary 

1,120 - 

~ 

Red cholurii - 

12th October 


28 lbs. - 

14 th February 

270 


Yellow cholum 

October 

- 

“ Large area” 

” »> 

3,000 - 

— 

Australian 

maize. 

.0th October 

- 

25 lbs. - 

29th December 

1,112 cobs - 

2,225 - 

Do. 

17 th September 

25 „ 

1 27th January 

2,702 „ - 



Keinarks. 


.Minmred with 12 loads of 
ir'rcuni plants worked 
into the puddle. 
jManured with 10 loads of 
fold-yard fodder worked 
into the puddle. 

Market value IS Ihs. per 
rupi'c ; useful plant iii a 
rotation. 


This Avas the yield up to tl.o 
31st March, and the phiuts 
Avere still yielding. 
f Grain produc'd Avas very 
^?ood, and reeeived 1st 
j and 2nd prizes at the 

'I Agricultural and Ilorti- 

l cultural Society’s shoAV 

L in February. 

S(‘e(l produceil was very 
good ; return of straw 
largo ; crop Avas tail and 
closely packed upon the 
ground. 

Quite a sueces.s ; seed ob- 
tained WHS good, and was 
held out for distribution. 
H(‘sidl£.s, a large amount 
of fodder was produced 
Avhich was stonal up for 
tlie dry season. 

- This wiis the Kiehmond 
variety. Weather being 
excessively dry, plants 
ripened pieinatiirely, and 
yield Avas tliereby greatly 
lessened. 

This Avas the Mackey maize. 
The cobs Avcrc larger 
than any variety till then 
introduced ; grain also 
Avas large ; straw bulky ; 
crop stood 9 or 10 feet 
high. This is a good 
variety and well worth 
general cultivation. 
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Names of 

Date of 

Extent Sown 

Date of 

Yield in Lbs. 

Chap. l.Qi 

Remarks. Mr.^a 

Madka{< 

Crops. 

Sowing. 

and Seed used. 

Reaping. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Cumhoo 

June - 

2^ acres with 
25 Ihs. of 
seed. 

0th September 

668 per aero - 

18,000 per 

acre fodder. 

1 

1 

! 

A portion was first cut for 
fodder, and that productnl 

18,000 lbs. per acre of 
hwlder. The remainder 
was allowed to seed, and 
yielded the 668 lbs. of 
grain per acre. Cumboo 
was found a very valuable 
erop, as it afforded an 

Jihui»dant supply of green 
fndder during the hot 
months of .lune, July, 
and August. Cattle ate 
it freely and throve very 
satisfactorily upon it. 

i 


“Amongst thi3 crops exporinicnted with as fothlor proiluctcrs wore — yellow chohmi (liolous sorghum), 
Chinese suga^-cam^ (sorghum saeeliaratum), taiinboo (peiiicillaria spieuta), liorse gram (doliciis iinitlorus), :iiul 
coniinou paddy.” 


"riie general results of those experiments were 
summarized thus : 


Crops. 

Weight per 
Acre of 
(ireeu Fodtler. 

Average 
Number of 
Days l{e«juired 
to 1‘roduce 
a Crop. 


Lbs. 

Day.s. 

Yellow eholuin (dry) 

10,000 

00 

Ditto (wet) 

12,000 

60 

Cliiuese sugar-cane (dry) - 

20,000 

80 

Cuinhoo (dry) 

l.'ijOOO 

7.5 

Horse gram (dry) - 

7,000 

70 

Taddy (wet) - 

8,000 

6. 5 


The exj)(‘iiments having tlius advanced, Mr. Kobert- 
sori noted the effects produced on tlic soils by the eid- 
tivatiem they had undergone : — 

“'riiore is a marked change, ” h(‘ said, in the 
appearance of our soils. Soils which, when reelaimeil 
oidy two yeai's ago, could scarcely rear a blade of 
grass, Jind consisted almost entirely of blowing saints, 
miglit now, as far as apj)earain*e. goes, be classe<l as 
fair arnl)l(‘. soils. Much of lliis is outainly <lne to 
heavy dressings of lank mud and huriit (•arlh ; still I 
think much moni is due to deep cultivation and the 
liberal use of fold-yard manure. * * * 

“ Our pl.aii has been to ap[dy a slight dr<‘ssing of 
manure to ((tch luop, and to crop the land as ire- 
<pnmtly as ^lossihle with grtum rrops. 'Ilmsc crops, 
being cut in the green state, leave a great ipiantity of 
roots, t^e., in the ground, and add greatly to the 
fjuantity of organic matter in the soil. True, we 
might have elfected this more quickly by ploughing in 
the gre«n crop ; hut the stock-feedcu- on laud like lliis 
has seldom such a superfluity of green food as to 
justify this [irocedure. 

“ Another imiirovemcnt, which has greatly benefited 
our land, is the opcui drains which have been laiil out 
in different directions for (Mirrying off surplus water 
during the rains. The more I see of dry land farming 
in this country, the more am J convinced that our 
crops suffer more from too much water than from too 
little. Water in a stagnant condition is more injurious 
than a drought. 

Deep cultivation with proper manuring has greatly 
incivased the capillary action and absorptive powers 
,of our soil. Crops on this farm continue fresh and 
green long after the crops on neighbouring farms are 
scorched and dried.” 

There was still another improvement which Mr. 
Robertson introduced, and although an account of it is 
given in a siibsecpient report,* I tliink it might appro- 

* That for the year 1872-73. 


priately ho referred to luu’e ; it rehitc's to suh-soil 
dniinagi* in connection with irrigation. Mr. Kobeit- 
son wrot(‘ as follows ; — 

Hefore T had I)e(Mi 12 months in this country, I 
had become fully convinced that in the districts over 
which my observations extended, agrienlture sulfered 
far more* from an excess of water than from a defici- 
ency of w.uter ; and the expenmuM* I have since had 
in conducting tlie o])(*rations of’ the Sydapet farms, 
.and the observations 1 liave made during my tours 
ovt‘r the Presidency fully confirm the opinions then 
formed. I have ndVaiiuMl until now from bringing 
this forward in a prominent way, from a desin; to 
gain as much information as possible! n'garding the 
inlluence* of seasons of varic-us character’ * ^ 

'rh(! matter is one' which nccals to l)C examin(*d from 
various stand-points, and one that well desiTves our 
most serious attention. Kx])criments should hi*, 
institnt(‘d under jill the* various conditions met with in 
the cultivation ol' arable land in tills country, and tin* 
results should be curcfnlly rccorthal and compared. 1 
have just begun a small experiment in sub-soil drain- 
age, but it was commenced so nrently that 1 can now 
(Ni litih* mere tiian <les(!ribe the pndiininary operations 
ami indienti* the direel ion In wliich it seeks for inlbr- 
malicui. I'he fu'ld seleefed for (lie experiment nn*asun‘s 
d'SO acres; it is divided by a watm* idiannel neai’ly in 
two ejpnil sized portions. Tlie soil is a stifllsh loam, of 
a sour soapy charaidiT, restingon a siib-snil of a similar 
nature, and it has been almost ([uiti! iiiqiroductive 
during the live \t'ars 1 have been acquainted with it. 
The laml was forimudy (bcl’ore it beemne the ])ropi rty 
of ( loviUMiment } used for growing paddy, under ibe 
rep(*uted cultivation of wliicb it has become injured. 
When heavily seeded, there was generally a fair 
covering of plant up to thi! limi! the ero}) was about 
oiic-third growm, ami the plants looked well as long as 
th(‘ir roots w’cre e.orifim'il to tin* few inches of the 
healthy surface* soil; hut al'tm’ this, when the roots 
got into the sour soil, tluTc was little further growth, 
the plants becaini! yellow ami stunted, ami gradually 
red from the attacks of the fungoid disease ‘rust,’ 
and but an exceedingly small yiehl of inferior grain 
was obtained. It mattered not what crop was tried, 
the result wus generally tlm sjime. ft is int(‘n(le<l 
tliat one portion of tin? liold shall ])e drain<*d with 
stone drains, and tin* other portion with pipe drains, 
each portion being separately provide<l with a main 
drain and an outfall. On both plots the parallel 
drains Will in* d.t feet de(*p, and the main drain 4 feci 
deep, while the distanci* between each parallel ilrain 
will he 24 feci. Tlu! cutting of the ])arallel drain 
1ms been lot to ii eontnictor at 3| rupees per 200 
ruimiitg yards ; he merely makes the cutting and 

throw's the earth on the sidiis of the drain.” 

•:» * # # # # 
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I will now "o hack the proceedings of 1871-72. 
In Ins report for this year, Mr. Robertson gave his 
conclusions on exfKTiinerits he had been making for 
the preceding four years in view to discover whether 
guinea-grass could he grown without Ixnng irngnted. 

said his trials proved a eoinphdc success, the area 
of‘lanil under tliis valuable fodder jdant had been con- 
siderably extonde<l, and the better he beeamc ac- 
quainted with the grass the more he valued it. Ib*, 
had very fine eropvS which had n(‘vcr luam irrigated, 
and some of the b(‘st results he obtained in latteiiing 
stock were obtained with guiniai-grass. 

•‘The fodder can be used for all kinds of stock ; it 
seeiiis to <listurb the dig(‘stive organs of some animals, 
but this is only temporary. I have led cattle and 
slicep on it exclusivcl }f for mouthsy not only without 
ill effects, but with the most satislactory results. I 
have I’ouial our guinea-grass fitdd a capital place in 
which to graze our working cattle during tin* hot 
season, and for lh(‘ ewes with young lambs 1 could 
s<*arcely desire a better pastun*. It produces such an 
abundant flow of milk in the ewes, without, what is 
coiiirnon in such cases, disturbing the healt h of either 
mother or lamb.” 

Chinese sngar-caiu‘, which had been introduced 
from Sydney in the early part ol‘ 1870, laid established 
itself as one of* the regular cold-weather crops. A 
barge quantity of seed had l)e(*n distributed over tin* 
eouuti’y, and satislactory restdts were obtaiiieil in juost 
iristanecs. From P>angaloi(5 i-eports were v(Ty en- 
couraging, Jind the crop seemed spetaally suited to the 


more ttunp(»rate climate of Mysore. The practice 
adopted in sowing is thus described : — 

The land is first ploughed, scarified, and weeded 
and then the matinre is broad-casted over it surface. 
This is then ploughed in, and the land is harrowed 
along the lines the plough travelled (not across, as the 
harrow would pull up the manure). It is then rolled, 
and tlie seed is sown with the seed drill (the country 
Iniiuboo drill answers admirably) at distances varying 
from 12 inelies to 18 inches, according to the richness 
of the soil, at the rate of from 12 to 15 pounds per 
acre*.’* 

Country paddy was tric’d as a fodder crop. It was 
cut when tin*- [)lants were in the short bladt.*, just before 
the ear ai)penred. The following vven^ the results of 
thn‘e expcM'imeiits : — 


Cl rain. 

Number 
of Days 
hctw(>cu 
Sow i UK 
ami 

Harvostinfr. 

Sccil 

Sown, 

Area 
of Plot. 

Wcijflil 

of 

Fodder. 

Weight 

of 

Fodder 
J)er Aer<*, 



Ijhs. 

Sq. Yds. 

I 

Lhs. 

Lhs. 

Carptuhly 

12i> 

:io 

1,.120 

.5.1548 

liMtOO 

Do. 


2.’J 

1.05(5 

4.50S 

20.(5(52 

D(.. 

i;ir» 

IS 

m 

2,01(1 

I5.4SS 


T)n* cost per Men* in pnidnciii}? the resnUs wsis Us. 20 in ull, and Ihc, 
fodder was therefore jirodiu’ed at 020 Ihs. per lU". 1, or at about Us. 2-(r7 
l»(?r ton. 


The nutritive value of this fodder was trie<l against ordinary grass suppli(3d by grass-cutters, and the fol- 
lowing was the result : — 



Some cotton eultivjitiou was also tried, tdthough the 
soils were anything hut cotton soils. The following 
table (!oiideiisits the information given as to the 
results : — 


When Sown 
and 11 ow. 

Qiuiiitily 
and Kxteiit 
Sown. 

Ihu.lmv. 

1 

2f>th October in 

fl lbs. of seed 

1, 7(5(5 lbs. of ' 

drills (1 f(‘et 

per acre in 

scedet)l.1(»n, , 

ar>art. It was 

5 acres. 

or I5r».'5 Ills, j 

hoed by man- 
ual and bullock 


jicr acre, j 

labour. 


i 

1 

j 


Uoiunrks. 


This was in tahlition 
t«i :i «TOp of maize 
whieh was sown in 
Hllernale rows willi 
the coltoii, ami was 
harvesled before the 
cotton laid hcp:»ui lo 
put out its lateral 
branches. 


New Orleans cotton and Australian mai'f* were also 
tried together, thus : — 


When 

1 K\t<>iitj 

l*ro<luc«* per 

Sown. 

Sown. 

Acre. 

1 

In S('p- 1 

.5,(5((Os(juare 

yards. 

1 180 lhs. clean 

teinbtT. 

eollon. 


472 lbs. cotton | 
seed. 

l.7Jt;i Ihs. of 1 
cobs. i 

1.0 t:i lbs. of I 
cob stalks, j 
skins, &c. 

3.HS0 lbs. of 1 
straw. 


Uemarks. 


Liifivl wa*: weP ploivij“<h 

then haiTiiwod, rolled, 
weeded, .'‘c.. .ifbw w rds 
riclpad at distaiiccK of 
yo inches apart, and larra- 
.Yurd manure was applicil 
h s tons per wro ; iiiaizo 
ami cotton wero sown 
nlonK the tops of Uie ridjres 
in ulternat# rows. Afbw 
tho crop was a few inches 
ln>h, a showery inorninK 
wa.s selected, and Iho top 
di’essing was brOod-castod 
over the sjirfaco of the 
drills and hoed in. 


The quality of tlu' staple is not rtjported on, but we 
will Bvv an aeeouiit on this subject in a subsi^qucnt 
report. 

Meantime we jiiiss on (o the next annual report, the 
om; for the year 1872-73, and find that Mr. Robertson, 
who had apparently set his heart to the production of 
fodder, r(?eorded in a general way tlie result of his 
experinumts on this branch of agriculture. TT(^ said 
tlijii a larg(‘ (piantity of fodder had been produced, 
eh icily eholiuii and horse grain, and the product’ 
proved large enough to enable the farm to siqiport its 
own large stock, Inssides enabling it to sell 80,0(K) lbs. 
of fodder during the year to the (hmmiissariat Depart- 
ment for feeding eaimds, trlephants, &c,, for which use 
gram fodder was generally pn’ferretln^. 

Till! elepliant grass (with seeds like the euniboo 
seed), whieli seemed to he a large produeiir and to 
po.ssess some merits as a fodder, was grown on a plot 
of land measni’ing 624 square yards. The following 
were the results : — 
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No. of times 
Ploughed. 

Quantity 
of Manure i 
Used. 

l)ato 

Sown. 

! 

Quantity of 
Seed Sown. 

Date when 
Gemiinatcd. 

Number of 
limoa 
Wot'dlMl. 

Niunbor of 
Waterings. 

Ualnof 
First 1 
Outting. j 

Weight 

1 of First 
Cutting. , 

Avorsgo 

Height. 

Date of 
Second 
Cutting. 

Weight ChAP.I. 
of Second ' ■■■ 

Cutting. 

Ploughed in 
puddle 3 
times. 

AV)out 10 
cart-loads 
of fold- 
yard ma- 
nure. 

I'll.h March 
1873. 

y Iljs. of aood, 

broad-cjust. 

20 th .March 

4 times - 

25 

r)lh Juno 
1873. 

TJ)s. 

1.5715 

! 

3 fold - 

251 ii Sep- 
tember 
1873. 

ni,s. Madr 

1,132 


I'luu! came cultivutioii of* siigur-eaiK*. A plot of 
land of about 2,000 s<iuave yards had biMui planted with 
thr. cano in February 1872, and the land bad been 
manured with blood manure only, the preparation 
made, on the farm consisting of slan^ht(‘r-hous(* nduse 
and village ashes. Ttn^ cane ha<l been planted out in 
lines about 81 feet apart, Miid then' were 3o lines. In 
Novend)er 1872, an average row of I'anes was cut 
down; tluM-anes w(‘igluMl 1,102 Ihs. and the to])pings 
302 lbs., or together l,/564 lbs. This, niultipliod by 
3o (the iiuniber of rows of cane on the plot), woul<l 
give a tobd weight of foddtT amounting to o f, 390 lbs. 

In his annual report for 1873-74, Mr. Robertson, 
after having coniplet(Ml the expei iinents already siim- 
inari/ed, on the cultivation of N(*w ()rh*ans <'otlon, 
recorded his conclusive. ()})inion n[K)n the success of 
this cultivation : — 

“ My first experinuuits weni made on a small scale; 
the results afforded were very encouraging. 1 re- 
pealeil the experiments again and again, eaeh time on 
a. larger scale, and now (adton is one of the ordinary 
crops of this farm. The variety I preftu* is the N(‘w 
Orleans; it is (‘speeially suited for high cultivation, 
to which it has long luam subj(‘et.ed ; a dressing of 
iuanure that would h(^ necessary to remh'r our inferior 
soils lit for j)rodueiiig cotton would cause plants of the 
indigenous variety to rim to slmii and leaf, instead of 
ineri'asiug tlu' yi<‘l<l; wherca.s the yield of New 
Orleans plant, under similar eireumstanees, wonhl he 
largely incriaised. On the (ixperimmital farm, crops 
tlijit hnve yiehled 200 ll)S. and uj)wards of clean cotton 
per acre have ri'peutedly been produced, while the 
average produce in th(‘. cotton districts is oidy 7o llis. 
of clean cotton ])(‘r aen*. 

Three bales of the eolloii producecl’*' were sent to 
London to bci valued and rciporlrd upon. Messrs. 
Walkin’ and (’ompany, of London, re|)orfe(l it to be of 
a useful descripliou of Salem ('hara(;ter, ginned, fiiir 
colour, silky, but rather weak staple, and worth about 
per ll>. J'lie following were the rates at the time 
for othei* variet ies of cotton : — 


Tiiiiievelly 

().U/. per llj 

Dhollera - - - 


WcvStcrii - - - 

« 

Coconada - - - 

•'■>8 

Bengal - - - 


Rangoon •• - - 

d „ 

American cotton, New 


Orleans 

H ,, 


But si^ee the date the above-mentioned sample wjis 
produced, there was, Mr. Robertson found, “a con- 
siderable improvement in the quality of tlio cotton 
produced on the farm.” It was both longer in the 
f^taploj and more soft and silky. Tlie following 
results show the quantity of clean eotton ohlaiued in 
1873-74 from the New Orleans seed cotton ; — 


Date Ginned. 

Seed Cotton 
Ginned. 

Clean Colton 
Obtained. 

Yield of Clean 
(^aioii per 
US) Jhs.of Seed 
(*olton. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

August 10th - 

1 220 

7S 

i 31-88 

August 2«ih 

1 409 

j 130 

31-78 

- — , 





The average yield of 31*83 lbs. of clean cotton for 
overy 100 lbs. of seed cotton seemed to Mr. Robertson 
to be very satisfactory, seeing that the best indigenous 


cotton did not yield more t han 20 lbs. of clean cotton 
for every 100 lbs. of seed c.otton. 

Tlie Kgypl.ijiii eotton j)lnnts were tried, but tlii;y 
proved to be a more expensive crop lo grow than the 
New Orleans. 

An experiniiMit was tried in raising New Orleans 
col Ion on two [)lots of land, whieli rccc'ived tlu* benefit 
of sub-soil drainage. Before noticing the lesnlt of 
the expcrimrnls I shall quote Mr. Robertson’s acemmt 
of drainage 

“ 'I'lic fii'Id si'leclcd for the exj)erimcnt measured 
nearly four acres ; it. is divided in two nearly eipial 
sized parts by an open channel. One of these porliojis, 
which 1 shall rc'ler to as [)loi. (rO, measures 8,80() 
square yards; tlii' other poi'tion, plot (/;), measures 
8,742 square yards. The whole of the field has been 
diained in one way, under what is known as (lie 
‘gridiron’ system. The ordinary drains are 3J I'eet 
di'cp, and are i)laeed 24 feiU, apart. Mach plot is 
provided with one main drain which runs along at 
right angles to the line of the jtarallel drains, and into 
which the whole of the water is disehargeil ; the 
outlet of this drain is formed of brick built in lime 
with an iron gab' over the vent to priwcnt rats, ^ti;. 
going np the pi))es. The depth of thi' main drain is 
four feet. Slone drains have been laid down over the 
whole of plot while plot (//) has ))een drained by 
means of pipe drains.'* 

* * * 

“ As far as can be judged from the. short time these 
drainage expi'rimi'iils have been in operation, I eonsidi'r 
that pipes will he far hettei* suited than stoni's for use 
in draining in this eountry. An important advantage 
attending thi; usi? of pipes is that land so drained c.au, 
during a drought, readily hi' sub-soil irrigated by 
passing the iri igat.ion water into ihi'in, sluii'i's being 
put in the drains at suitable jdaccs, to prevent the 
water passing out. By snli-soil irrigation the water 
(•an he far more evenly distributed ; no surface ground 
is required for water ehaniiels, and there in less waste 
by evaporation. By I bus eomhining ilrainage with 
irrigation, the agriculturist will he less depe.ndcnt on 
the eharaeter of tin* seasons than at present.” 

I shall now give the details of the cropping of the 
two plots thus draini'd, 

Blot {(i ). — Drained by stone drains. Tin*, soil, after 
bring thoroughly worked and eli'aned, was ridged and 
3() cart-loads of blood manure (a conqmst formed of 
ashes and the refnsi' of the slaughter-houst') were then 
spread between the drills. Tin* ridges wen* next split 
by the plough, one half I’alling over the tnaniire on 
either side, thus forining now ridgi's Avith tlie mannre 
beneath ; these ridges were next consolidated by the 
chain harrows when the land was fit to receive the 
seed. On the 17th Sepleml)cr tlu; seed was sown on 
the ridges, which were about 30 inclies apait. A line 
of cotton was sown alternately with aline of maize, 
throughout the whoh; plot. 4'he quantity of .s(*ed 
sown was — 

Maize, 8^ pounds. 

Cotton, 8^ pounds. 

During the growth of the crop the land was 
{doiighed twice and hand-hoed throe times. TJie 
maize matured and was ready for gathering in the 
middle of December. I’he eotton crop was longer in 
coming into bearing, and us the weather Avas so 
exeeiMlingly dry, several months passed over before 
the whole crop was gathered. The maize yielded 
4,147 cobs; and from tho cotton plants 299 lbs. of 
seed cotton were collected. When dry, four of these 

Dd 2 


* Vide an account of the cultivation on page 12. 
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p. I. Qn. 7. cobs on the averngo yioldoH one pound of clean maize, 
. 77 - this would give a" total i)roduce of 1,036 lbs. of clean 
. Zwtard. kx) pounds yielded on the 

averages 31^ pounds of clean cotton, or, say that ihe 

total province wns 94-30 lbs. of clean cotton. Besides 

this, the si raw and llu^ cob stalks, skins, &c., were 
estimated to weigh 2,956 lbs. and 793 lbs. respectively. 

I'lot (/>»)• — Brained by two-inch pipe drains. The 
soil was preparetl in the same way as tlu* soil of plot (a), 
and about lOJ tons of blood manure and 54 paralis of 
lime wer(» applied to the plot. On the 4th Sc'pttunber 
the |>lot was sown, 11 lbs. of maize and 9 lbs. of 
cotton seed suffic(*d I'or sowing the wiioh; plot in the 
same way as d(‘scribcd in rcterring to the sowing of 
plot (a). Two plough ing.'i and four luind-hoeings 
wen? all the after-cultivations performed. The maize 
(lid not mature until the beginning of January; the 
cotton was not all gath(‘ri;d until several months after. 
The maize yielded 5,728 cobs, and the cotton yielded 
404^ pounds of scimI cotton, or cle4Ui maize 1,432 lbs., 
(dean (cotton 127*41 lbs. The straw, besides, weighed 
4,112 lbs., and the cob stalks, skins, c^e., Aveigbed 
1,104 lbs. 


Mr. Robertson remarked 

‘‘ Satisfactory as are these results, they do not fully 
exhibit the benefits in this instance gained by sub-soil 
draining, for it must l)C remembered that before the 
(Irainagt^ Avas per formed the land Avas almost hopelessly 
unproductive, having been rendered so by swamp 
cultivation. The stoppage in the stone drains in plot 
(o) during the hitter gi owth of the crop undoubtedly 
lessened the return that would otherAvise have been 
obtained. 

‘‘ With further cxpenence 1 feel sure that pipes will 
be found iniudi more suited than stones for use in sub- 
soil draining in this part of India. 

“ 'I'liroughout the long drought Avhich was experi- 
mieed during the year under review the cotton on the* 
pipc-draine(l land was ahvaya green and fresli, Avliilo 
that groAving on the undrained soils Avas withered and 
muedi hliglited.’* 

The next successful experiment we find recorded is 
the cultivation of sliamay (panie.um niiliare) of tall 
growth, somewhat rcsmnbling the elephant grass. This 
Avius cultivated as a fodder eiop, and the following 
tabl(3 eonden.ses the results : — 


Extent 

Sown. 

(.Quantity 
Sown. 1 

Date of 
Sowing. 

Dates of 
Cutting. 

Yield of 1st and 2inl 
(,’attijigs. 

Hem AUKS. 

744 sipiurc; 
yards. 

10 lbs. of 
seed. 

2n(l Aiig. 

2.')th October, 
when tho 
plants were 
coming into 
ear. 

18th December 

4, .575 lbs. of fodder whicdi, 
when dried and made ijito 
bay and cured, weighed 
1,411 lbs. 

2,67.'l lb.s., which, when 
dried, yielded 925 lb'*, of 
Imy. 

Total 1 ‘ctnrn thus obtained from the plot 
during 4 months from date of sowing to 
date of second cutting was 7,248 lbs. of 
fodder, which gave 2,336 lbs. of hay per 
acre to 47,151 lbs, of fodder or 1.5,197 lbs. 
of hay. 


'Tbe mode of cultivation followed in tin* above 
experimeiil. Avas two plongliings, two barroAvings, two 
Aveeclings, s(',v(ni AvabM-ings, and four cart-loads of fold- 
yard manure. 

In 1874-75 an expea-iment was made Avith maize 
Avitli a vi(nv to ascK'rtain Avbetlier sei‘d soAVii out of 
Ibe usual siai-son (S(‘p(einber), and treahal as a wet 
instead ol‘ as a dry cro[), Avonld gi\*e any out-turn. 
'This e\i>eriinent, if .successful, Avould prove; of some 
importance, as maize from its tall n])rigbt growth was 
(\speeially liabb* to injury iVoin the. ell’eels of high 
Avinds which generally prevail during the monsoon, 
Avliicli is tlu; usual liiiu* for maize. A plot of land 
measuring 1,950 s^piare yai'ds Avas on the loilidaiumry 
sown willi 14. \ lbs. of maize seed. The soil Avas a 
frri; sandy loam ; it Avas twice ploughed, twice har- 
rowed, niaiiiirod with 1,500 lbs. of oil c.ake, and 14 
earl -loads of ashes, a?ul ridged. During the groAvth 
of llu* i;rop the land was live limes irrigated, and omu; 
liarul-hoeil. The j)lants grcAV so luxuriantly that it 
Avns found necessary to tliin out a coiisid(‘rabl(*. number ; 
(be Aveigbt of foddt’r Ibns obtained Avas 1,134 lbs. 
Tlu‘ rcmain(h*r of the plants matured three months 
aller soAviiig and produced 1,738 cobs and 1,32 lll*-^, 
of dry straw. 

With regard to y<‘lIow rliolnin (sorghum vulgare), 
Mr. Holx'rlson wrol(‘ as follows:— - 

“ I have fr(‘qm*ntly drawn alteiition to O.js valuable 
fodder crop, and 1 Avoiild again do so, as its vidue is 
yet but litth* appiveiated by those Av'ho might benefit 
!Uost. largely by enltivating it. Most of the live stoek 
on tlu* Sydapet farms an* f(‘d 011 eholum fudder 
throughout a greater i)art of the yf ai* •. -he crop U 
therefore enltivatcd on these farms on rather an ex.* u- 
sive scale. The folioAving details refer to a cop 
which Avas jaodnei'd on a plot of ground, measuring 
2,494 squai«» yai-ds ; the soil Avas a stiflish loam ; before 
being sown it aa’us pn*pared in the folloAving Avay : — 
Once ploughed, onc(* harrowed and ridged, then 
manured Avitli 10 cart-loads of farm-yard manure, 
and again ridged over the manure, tlu* ridges 
thus formed being about 24 inches apart. The seed 
was sown on those ridges on the 2n(l of June ; it 


germinated AV(dl and produced strong and Iu?jdlby 
plants. Tlie ero]) during its growth Avas hoed l>y 
liand twic(*, and was 16 tinu's irrigated. The enq), 
three inontlis after sowing, was cut down for use as 
fodder, Avhen its total Aveigbt was found to be 4 tons 
10 ewLs. and 50 lbs., (Mjiial to 8 tons 15 owls. 59 lbs. 
p('r acre, a (pianlity siillicient to support two ordinary 
milch cows during a. yc'ar. 

“ \V(; liav«.* occasionally produced much heavier crops 
than this ; thus the f)lants groAving on 75 square yards 
of a plot soAvn with yellow eholum >verc found to 
AAU'igli 661 lbs., Avhieli is e(jual to a yield of 19 ton> 
2 ewJs., and 66 pounds per aen*. 13iis largo yield 
Avas olitained only on a portion of the ground, tlu* 
reniaiiubT of the cro]) not l)eiiig .so good ; but tlu; 
result shows what it is possilde to aeliiev(? in the pro- 
duction of eholum fod(b*r. I'bis large nJurn was 
obtained from plants only niiu* AV('(‘ks idd.” 

(Ininea-grass, the cultivation of Avliieh already 
proved a success, Avas again tried this year. A plot 
of land, measuring 4*77 acres, Avas, on the 28th 
November last, ]dante(l with the gi-ass ; tlu; soil was 
a sandy loam of rather a stifFer ebaraetcr than the 
prevailing soils ol this farm. Aft(*-r thr(;(* plongliings, 
tlu* land was inaniired Avith 4,000 Ihs. of cotton seed, 
Ihe vitality of wbicii bad lu'cm pr(.;viou.sIy destroyed ; 
the soil Avas then raised in panij^el ridges about 
9 in(;lu*s in height and 2 feet apart ; and the plant s 
Avere |)Ut in on ibeso ridges at ev(;ry 2 feet, a wet day 
being .s(*lf:;cted for planting. The plants, with Avhich 
th(* gnunul Avas planted, Avon* r(*mov(‘d from tussacks 
of this grass growing in another field. No irrigation 
Avator wliatever Avas apjdied to the crops, (uther at the 
time of planting or sub.sexpiently, ‘‘and the rainfall 
“ moreover, was unusually light during the throe last 
“ months of the exporiraeut.” 

Tin; first cutting was obtained in February, and the 
yield ivas 3 tons and 56 lbs. ; another cutting was 
obtained in March which weighed 2 tons and 20 lbs. ; 
and there Avas at the end of the month another crop 
of about the same weight ready for cutting. 

In 1875-76 an experiment was* made to test the 
produce of yellow eholum by means of three modes 
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of cultivtttion ; let, witli farm-yard manure ; 2nd, 
with ashes ; and 3rd, without any manure. A piece 
of land measuring 2,427 square yards, which had pre- 


viously been ploughed, m\» divided into three equal- 
sized i)lots, and each plot was treated as above. The 
dcUiils of the cultivation were us follows : — 


Plot No. 1. 


General nature of soil 

Area of land sown 

Cultivation of soil before sowing - 

Kind and quantity of tnanurti used 

pounds of seed sown 

Date of sowing 

Date of appearance of plants above 
ground. 

Cultivation during growth of crop r 


Kaiiifall during growth of crop 
Date of first cutting 


Weight of foddiLT from first cutting 

Date of second cutting 

Weight of fodder from second 
eutting. 

W(!ight of fodder from both cut- 
tings. 


Sandy loam 
S()9 square yards 
Ploughed and ridged 
3,150 lbs. farm-yard manure 
20 lbs. of yellow cholum - 
8th April 187G 
13tli „ 


1 land-hood 


Wet Days. 


Inches. 


Per Plot. 


Per Acre. 


4,0.58 lbs. I 10-826 tons 
23rd August 1876. 



1,680 lbs. 
.'1,738 „ 


4-182.) tons 
15 •.•308.5 ,, 


Plot No. 2. 


Sandy loam 
809 square yards 
Plotighed and ridged 
131 lbs. of ashes of bratties 
20 lb.s. of yellow cholum - 
8th April 1876 
1 3th „ „ 

Ilaiid-hocd 


Wet Days. | Inches. 

8-83 

23rd June 1876. 


Per Plot. 


Per Acre. 


4,.‘368 lbs. I 11* 684 tons 
23nl August 1876. 

1,176 lbs. I 3-037 tons 

:.,r)44 ,, i M-721 „ 


Vlot No. 3. 


Sandy loam. 

Sou square yards. 
Ploughed and ridgoil. 
Not manureil. 

20 lbs. of y»*llow cholum. 
8th April 1876. 

13th „ „ 

ITaml-hoed. 


Wet Days. 


Inciles. 


8-83 
24th June 1876. 


Per TMot. 


3,140 lbs. 


JVr Aere. 


8*578 tons 


23rd August 1876. 


896 Ihs, 
4,036 „ 


2- 197 tons 
10-775 „ 


CiiAr.I. (J 


Mr. Linti 
Madka 


Tlio cxp<*riirumts could not lx* coiilinuc<l rurthor, 
ns tin* hind on which the crops were growing wji.s 
rcquir(‘d to lucilibitc tho camying out ol’ certain estate 
iioprovcments. 

KxperiiiKMits were also inmle witli scimIs n-ccivi'd 
from Australia; these consistc<l of Chinese) sugar-cane. 


plant(*r.s’ lVi(‘nd, maize oftlinM' vaiieties, prairie grass, 
huflalo grass, A(.’. Most of tlu'se sei-ds were sown on 
the expcriiuenl.-d farm for prodiming sci'd for ilistri- 
hution. Some of the crops raisi-d from th('m were 
very good, and a large qujinlity of e.\<*ellent simmI was 
obtained, thus : — 


Names of 
Crops. 

Nature and 
Kxtent of 
Land Sown. 

Manure Used. 

I'ounds 
of Seed 
Sown, 

Hates of 
Sowing 
and (ier- 
niiimtion. 

Number of 
Wet Days 
and Inelw-s 
of Jlainfttll. 

Date of 
Mai-vest- 
inf?. 

W'KirniT or PuonueH. 

Of (! rain 1 ru 
when lit for | , ; . 

Market . nDiiid. 

Rkmauks. 

Chinese suKar- 
earn;. 

Sandy loam, 
sq. 

yards. 

35 larl-hmds ^ 
of farm-yard 
niaiinre, and 
20 lbs. of 
guanos] tread 
nnifornily in 
the furrows 
between the 
ridv:es. 

Tvhs. 

It 

7tli Oct. 
12th „ 

27 days, 
21-31 
inches. 

'20tii .)aii. 
1876. 

1 

l,9>Hlb.s. - 

11,618 l]).s. - 

, 

1 

l.imd beftire sow inn 
twice, phnmlit'd, Imr- 
n»wed and ridKed. 
and airain ridded by 
spliliinp: the, ridites 
over the maimre. 
DniiiiK xniwtii of 
crop twice liand- 
hrs'd. 

IMaiiters’ friend 

Sanily loam, 
3.6.') 1 s<|. 

yards. 

2t CArt-londs 
of farm-yard 
manure. 

10 

loth Oct. 
21st 

22 days, 
10*57 
inches. 1 

3rd Fob. 
1876. 

992 

.l.otn „ 

Same as atiove, piiis 
onee tloed by ealM*' 
during )?rowtb of 
crop. 

(crirly 

Ainorican).’ 

Sandy loam, 

2 ’83 acres. 

42 loads of 
farm-yard 
niamire. 

18 

21st Sept. 

31 days, 
2^1! • Inches. 

•29tb Dec. 
1876. 

7,390 cobs - 

.3,821 „ - 

, Snnn' as jibove, Imt 
dnriiiK xcnwtli of 
crop twice, linnd- 

Mnizo (yellow 
fliiil). 

Sandy loam, 

1 1 acres. 

(Not stated) - 

19 

22iitl Sept. 
2Dth „ 

31 days, 
2t’ inches. 

! 

5tb flan. 
1876. 

t.U60 - 

j 

i 

Land liefon* sowing 
was nloiiKhed, har- 
rowed, and ridded. 
After )?rowth of crop 
twiee band- hoed. 

Sumh.H paddy - 

A stilt loam, 
'88 acres. 

6 enrt-loads 
of yorpum 
and oratoiu 
jdaiits. 


14th Del. 
1876. 


lOlli Feb. 
1876. 

1,200 lb.s. or 
1,364 lbs. 
per Jiere. 


Land before sowing 
was ploughed and 
levelled. 

Ditto 

A stiff loam, 
’52 acres. 

G cart-loads 
of yorpum 
and oratom 
plants. 


29th Sept. 
1875. 


20 th Jan. 
1876. 

1,127 lb.s., or 
2,167 lbs. 
per acre. 

2,T28 lbs., or ' 
4.092 Ihs. 
per acre. i 

I.and before sowiiiK 
was ploughed and 
levelled. 

I 

Ditto 

A stiff loam, 
*52 acres. 

2 cart-lootls 
of yerpura 
and eratoni 
plants. 


28th Sept. 
1876. 


19th Jun. 
1876. 

681 lbs., or 
1,310 lbs. 
l»fT acre. 

1,608 lbs., or 
3.016 lbs. 
per aero. 

1 Land before sowing 
! was plouglied and 
i levelled. 

Ditto 

A stiff loam, 
1 acre. 

8 cart-load.s 
of yorpum 
and oratom 
plants. 


21st Oct. 
1876. 


1.3th Feb. 
1876. 

2,01H) lbs. - 

2, .352 lbs. - 

Land before ,sowing 
was ploughed anrl 
ievollcd, besides was 
hoed during growth 

1 of crop. 


D d 3 
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^Vlturf• and 
>Jxlont of 
Ljirui Sown. 


Dounds 
of Seas! 
Sown. 

l3Rtfi.S of 

Number of 


Weight of Produce. 


Names of 
Crops. 

Manure Used. 

KtAwinir 
and (ter- 
mination. 

Wet Days 
and Inches 
of Rainfall. 

Harvo.st- 

nif?. 

Of (» rain 
when tit for 
Market. 

Of Straw 
when Dried. 

JlRMARKB. 

Yrllow clioliuii 

Sand.v loam, 

2 aerrs. 


Lbs. 

GO 

29ih Nov. 
1X75. 

■Ub Dec. 
1X75. 

7 days, 

inches. 

i 

Gth Mar. 
1876. 

1,130 lbs., or 
565 lbs. 
per acre. 

- 

Land before sowint 
wa.s ploughed ami 
hnrrowcd, and during 
growth of crop lioed 
once. 

DiLlo 

Samly loam, 
*03 wrros. 

0 cart-loads 
of farm -yard 
inanuri*. 

30 

28th Mar. 
lx7G. 

31sl Mar. 
1876. 

8 days, 

3*87 
inches. 

10th May 
lo 2511 1 
June. 


Fodder 6,240 
lbs., or 
10,065 ,por 
iwre. 

Land before sowing 
ploughed and har- 
rowed; during 
growth of crop lioed 
once. 

Ditto 

Cumboo 

Sandy loam, 
3.(!l»7 SCI. 
yards. 

Sandy loiim, 
r03fi(TL*s. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17lh Sopt. 

to IGtli 
Nov. 1875. 

17th Sept, 
lo 16th 
Nov. 187.5. 

- 

J‘’oddor7.X2t 
lbs., or 
11.041 lbs. 
per acre. 

0,972 lbs., or 
6,835 lb.s. 
j)er acre. 

1 

Land before sowing 
ploughed and har- 
row e, d : during 
growth of crop hoed 
once. 

Land before sow'ing 
ploughed and har- 
rowed; during 
growth of crop hoed 
once. 

lIorKO'grjim - 

Sandy loam, 
acres. 


1.30 

2tth Dee. 
1X75. 

Gist Dee. 
1X75. 

1 liny, 

*81 inches, i 

Isl April 
to 1st Mny 
1.S76. 


13,848 

or 2,7.59 1 bs. 
j»er .vre. 

liMod before sowing 
ploughed and har- 
r i) w e d ; d u r i n g 
growth of crop hoed 
once and dug. 

Ditto 

Simdy loam, 
rod ae res. 


15 

Gth Aiiff. 
1X75. 

101 h Anir. 
IS?.']. 

15 dnv.s, 

nit’ 

ineht's. 

2‘2iul Sept, 
to 7th 
Oe|.lS75. 


Il.ir.s lbs., or 
3.172 lbs. 
ino’ aero. 

tjand bcdorc sowifig 
ploughed and har- 
r 0 \F e d ; during 
growth of crop hoed 
oneo iiu«l dug. 


'rijis jnwilv.sis oi' l]i<* r.x})<‘riiin‘fits condiictiMl in 
nijiy lie with an (‘Xtract rej^arding tin; 

Avurkin^r of the “ DoiiMo Mliote,” of which a detailed 
account lias already b(‘en given. Mr. Robertson 
wrote jis follows : — 

“ddiis water lift continues to give good results. 
Several models of it liav(‘ heiai sent to <li(h‘rent pirts 
of th\' Presidency. In Coimlialon* Municipality, to 
which a model was sent, 1 recently saw eight of these 
water lifts working. Ib'gardiiig tlu‘ introduction of 
these Avater lilts into the Coimliaton* District, tlie 
(kdlecti'r, in a teller to the Secrelary to the l5oar<l of 
Kc‘vemi(‘, No. 18, oi* the 10th danmiry 1870, para- 
gj’aph f), wrote : — 

‘ 'Thai. iiil iTcst has l»een awakemal has been proved 
to me by numerous ryots having come to (k)ind)ator(‘ 
to inspect the impioved water lift which I had eon- 
strueted from a, model furnish(*d t(» me by Mr. Robert- 
son, and, l)y lludr having <‘vince<l the most practical 
proof of ils advantage, by adopting it.’ 

•'OthiT accounts art' equally as satisfactory, thus — 
the Naavab of Muslipataiii, in a letter of the Idth of 
rlune. last, Avrote : -- 

“ ‘ ’Idle model of a double riihote Avhich you kindly 
gave me is found veiy useful hen*. I have const ru<*ted 


tlu', inhoie in my lands licre, and its work is going on 
now. Manyofihc zmnindars of the district are mIm) 
d(‘sirous of introducing iho pnictico of the doubk' 
mhote, and 1 hop(^ to see soon its usefulness through- 
out the, district.’ 

'rill' year 187b-77 proved very detrimental to (he 
eultivTition of the experinnmtal farm, owing to lla.- 
drouglil Avhieh prevaih'd. ’J’he lu'cessity of providing 
food for tlu‘ large, numher of eatth' and slua'p on llie 
farm pre\euted the carrying out of any (‘xtmisive 
experiimads on the land wlieri' inigatiou Avalei- Avas 
availahle. Howmi.*i*, the crops produced without 
irrigalicn wat<T avi'IV, in several instances, very salis- 
faetory, especially tliose sown early. 

‘‘d’lie ailvarilages lliat ri'sidt from def'p eulture, Averc, 
very (‘lea,i’ly shown in tlie past year, ’riie most ciisiud 
ohservcT, in looking over the m’o])s during the drouglii, 
could not have failed iii noting lln‘ remarkahle. 
supm-iority of llie jdants gjowing (ni the iha'ply lillel 
soil, com jiai’cd with those growing oii the head-lands 
of llie, (iclds and other shalloAv cullivaled land.” 

The following table contrasts the results of both 
systems : — 


Rainfall daring 
(irowth. 

Inch. 

'Ifi 


Duration of : 

Nature, of 1 

1 

1 Area of Plot. 

1 

Yield of 1 

Yield of Straw 

Yield of 

Yi(dd of drain 

(Irowth. ^ 

(^ultlA'iition. 1 

Straw. 1 

per Acre. 

drain. 

per Acre. 



1 

j Square Yaids. 

1 

1 Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

87 (lays -"1 

Deep ^ 

' 16,027 

11,4.')6 

1 

3,459*6 

221 

66*7 

Shallow - - 

i 2,180 

j 216 

1 

479*5 

! 

9*99 


“ The whoh* field had been beavily luanunHl It is, however, not said what grain is alluded to. 

throughout, and, if anything, the head-lands (shallow The following table gives the out-turn of four of the 

cultivation) rcceiv(‘d more than their blm;c‘ ol the sevt'rfil crops grown during season 1876-77, and seems 
maiiun*.’^ worthy of notice : — 


Description of Crop. • 

Sorghuuj. 

PluLters’ Frieud. | 

YelloAV Cholum. 

White Cholum. 

Area of plot 

Date of sowing! 

Amount of seed soavh 

Seed sown per acre 

Date of reaping 

Duration of groAvth 

8,470 square yards 
17th October 1876 

14 lbs. 
8*00 „ 

24th January 1877 i 
100 days ’ 

6,930 square yards 
18th (Jetober 1876 

40 lbs. 
27*93 

31st January 1877 
106 days 

17,632 square yards 

1 0th October 1876 

75 lbs. 
20*58 „ 

15th January 1877 

93 days 

18,207 square yards 
8th December 1876 
73 lbs. 
19*40 „ 

3rd March 1877 
87 days 
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Description of Crop. 

Sorghum. 

planters’ Friend. 

Yellow Cholum. 

White Clu)luui. 

CuAi*. I. Q] 

Mr, Liotu: 

During growth — 

Rainfall . , - 

Wet days - - - j 

4*75 inches 
1.1 

4*3.'i inches 
12 

4-75 inches 
13 

• 1 0 inch 

3 

Madiiah 

Yield of— * 

Straw 

Grain - - - - 

S,‘M8 lbs. 
1,01.0 „ 

.'),G00 11)^. 

O.‘»0 „ 

10,0110 ll)s. 
1,040 „ 

1 i,o:*i lbs 
2251 „ 


/ield per acre of— 

Straw - - - 

Grain 

5, 103 „ 
y*j4 „ 

a,9ii „ 

454 „ 

3,771 „ 

450 „ 

3,103 „ 

500 „ 



Those rosnUs are attributed to tlu? doptii of cultiva- 
tion, the value of which in a ilrou^hty si'asoii is so 
apfu'ceiable, and also to the iiiannrin" which all tlu^ 
judds njceived. The sor^hiiiu was ^rowii on a lit>;ht 
sandy loam, whi(di had lain fallow during the previous 
year and was heavily manured with box manure ; the 
cro[) was also top dressed with saltpetre : the seed 
Avas sown as little as <‘ould possibly b(‘ us(m 1 with any 
good results. The crop of planters’ friend was grown 
on a light soil of average cpiality, which had been 
cxtrcniely well <!ult iva.t(ul ; it only receivi'd as inanuro 
a top dressing of saltpetre. The yellow cholum was 
grown on a thoroughly cultivated soil, and follow(‘d 
a crop of indigo. The white cholum receiveil only 
•1() inch of rain ; tin; land was in good condition from 
de(‘p cultivation and a lu'avy manui ing of horse manure. 

Maize , — “ A ])lot measuring 2,418 square yards was 
sown with this crop, and, under oecjisioual irrigation, 
it prcMluecd, betwiien NovemlxT 8th and February Oth, 
(),108ll)S. of fodder, which is at the rate of 12,226 lbs. 
per a.cr(‘. 'riie rainjall during the [X'riod of th<'. growtli 
of this crop was d’9() inches, and it, rec(‘ived eight 
waterings; it was luanurcd with about*12 loa<ls of 
slal)le manure, and received a top dn'ssing of 50 lbs. of 
S!dt|)ctre.” 

Buck lllteal , — “ A plot of l,d0() sepia, r(‘ yards was 
sown with this crop, the seed having been oblained 
from Australia. It grew well, and would, in an 
ordinary season, doubtless attain maturity without 
being water(‘d ; butiu tlui pretMuit, <',ase it was n(ic(‘ssary 
to do so. The seed was sown on November 9lh, and 
within 10 weeks the crop was oil' the ground, leaving 
it ready for another. Tin; yield was at the rate of — 
grain 167 lbs. and straw 1,136 lbs. per acre; but 
under more favourable circumstanc(?s, it would, there 
is every reason to believe, yield better results.” 

1 have not noticed the experiments conducted by 
the Model Farm, because tlie farm did not (piite 
answer the object for which it was opemal ; and after 
a trial of three years it was found advisable to close 
it and to transfer the land to th<‘ exiierimental tarin 
lor stock breeding (experiments. 

M.vnli kk. 

In the foregoing summary I have mentioned in 
(aacli case the manures which W(Te used in the. ('x- 
I)eriineuts'conduct(‘d on the Sydapet Farm. I may 
now give an account of tlu* iiiamiral substanc(\s most 
iiMMl on the farm, and the means by which, and cost 
ut which, the substances can be procunal. 

It has already been sijen that mltpctrcj an indigti- 
nous prodned, gave some good njsults. Tin* place at 
which it was purchasc^d was Madras, and the cost was 
10 lbs. per ruptMi ; but suitable samph*s for top dri'ssing 
can, Mr. Robertson said, be purchased at a much 
lower price. The Colh*ctor of Salem sent him a 
sample of (•.rnd (3 saltpetre from his district which could 
be procured tlierc at 60 rnp(‘es per ton. The follow- 
ing is the analysis of Ibis sample : — 



Per cent. 

Moisture - - - - 

- 7-90 

Sand 

- 4‘30 

Chlorides - , - - 

- .5-40 

Pure nitre (nitrate of potash) 

- 82-40 


100*00 


I also noticed briefly the fann-i/ttrd nunmir. A 
mon* (hdailed account may be given l»y ([iioiiug iVom 
one ot‘ Mr. Rolx'rtson’s reports : 

“ d'his was made in our cattlc-boxes ninh'r cover, 
protected ali^c from sun and rain. Ji eonsisiN of 
straw us(*d iu b(‘dding, and the exeremeni ilious 
imittiTs of tln^ cattle, which being allowed to accu- 
mulate in tln^ boxes during two or tlircc* monllis, 
layer by layer, and ludiig constantly siibjc'ctcd to tin* 
pressure of tin* animals’ feet, ht'c^omes a rich homog- 
(*n(*()us mass of a dark brown colour, titt('d at om*»‘ for 
ns(*, without undergoing any jireparatory process. 

* * * We tiinl that in an avi^rage year wi^ 

obtain 20 cart-loads ot this inaniiri* lor each working 
bullock housed in th(;s(j hox(*s ; ainl this is only I In; 
manure made at night and during the day whcii the 
cattle arc not cngag(Ml in field labour ; tlius, /hr cren/ 
pair ofioorhbifj cattle wr employ we can ca lea late on 
obfaitibiif 40 cart-loads per annum of farnnyard 
manure, or, as it should nion; strictly be called, box 
manur(‘. We now use this manure 

direct from the cattlc-hoxes ; formerly 1 had it care- 
fully stack(*d in pits in the dilU*nmt liclds in which it 
would b(* n(‘(.*dcd, hut I was oblig(‘d to give* this up, 
as the manure, in a dry season sulfered so miicdi, not 
perhaps by any diminution in its f(*rtili/ing ingr(?di(*nts 
but ill its physical properties, for it must be r(*m(‘m- 
b(*r(ul that th(' beneflcial n^sults attending the. use of 
farm-yard manure an* dm* to no ineonsiih'rahle extent 
to its pliysical action on the soil, as well as lo its 
power of yielding to the soil tin; exact ehi'inieal food 
ne(‘d(‘d for the production of ero[)s. * * * .” 

Cotton Seed iManurc , — ‘‘This was sinqily cotton 
seed which had been st(M*|)i‘(I in urine or wab‘r to 
destroy its vitality. It is undoubtedly om* ol* tla^ 
host manures w(? [lossess, and is suib'd for any (*rop 
t.liat will grow, more especially the eottori ero[). In 
cotton seed we havi* a lai’ge (piantily of f(‘rtili/.ing 
matt<*r coneeni rated in a very little hulk. It is thus 
well suib'd for (uiffee or tea planters, and wlM*n* in 
order to r(Mlu(M^ tlio cost of transit, it is nee(*sHary to 
get a port f fide concentrated manure," 

Carbonate of Lime , — “ We obtain this in the form 
of burnt shells (marine and fr(‘sh water) such as arc 
used for pnqiaring shell chunarn in tlu* Madras 
District. 44iey yield an almost pure, carbonatf* of 
lime, (amtaining an (*xe.eedingly small (plant ity of 
impuriti(*s. Aft(*r b«Mng slacked it bu-ms a light 
powder, which can, with great fimility be spr(\ad over 
tlu* land.’’ 

Rut (he ditlieulty seemed to lie iu tlni cost of fuel 
fur burning (he sludls. This diflieully, Mr. Robert- 
son said* would be ovc'reome “ in thos(‘ fortnnab*. 
“ districts in which lime, abounds, if tin? pr(‘sent 

rumour of tin* discovery of tlu*. loeid formations in 
“ one or two districts of this pn'sideney turns out to 
“ 1)0 eorr(?c(, as coal can be (Conveyed long distances 
“ by rail at a v^cry low rab*.” 

Bone Dust , — This is minutely pnlveris(*(l hon<*s; 
so prepared in order to facilitate distribution 
over the surface of the ground. But in or(h*r 
to avoid any adulteration of bone-dust by the 
dishoni‘st deah^r, bones broken to a quarter or half 
inch size can bo proenn^d and used ([uib* as etlectively, 
not perhaps in the imim‘diat(*, result but in the general 
eifeet. 


* 1871 - 72 . 
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“ All the different preparations of bones are valuable 
to the farmer, wb(‘tb(‘r as boiled bones, (;rufib(‘d bones* 
bone dust, born; black, or in tlie form of siiperpbosphate 
ebiefly in yirldiri" pbo.sphate of lime; though in the 
raw staff! lioiio.s yield a large* per-centage of ammonia, 
still it is as a moans of adding pliospliate of lime to 
the soil /hat th(‘y an; chiefly employed by the farmer, 
as it is [diosphoric acid and phosphate of* lime that all 
cultivated crops appropriate! HO largely. * * * 

liones are costly in this part of India, but there seems 
little probability of their Viecoming cheaper, as their 
use is becoming much mort! general, i!Specially 
amongst th(! tea and eotfee jdaiiter.s on the hills. Our 
only hope of obtaining plio.spbatie inal(‘rial.s at a fair 
pri(*e * * is in the discovery of phosphatic 

rocks, or coprolit(!s, in accessible parts of our own 
Vresideney.’* 

Mr. Robertson has some hope of such rocks being 
found in the Presidency, an<l he mention# the fact that 
small (quantities have been diseover(‘d in the Trichino- 
poly Collectorate. 

Oil-rak(\ — “ 'Fhc variety of cake used is known in 
Mysore (wln^re it is ehielly produec'd) as *Ippa* cake, 
in Madras it is called ‘ Ilpa’ (•ake. The seed from 
wliieli it is mannfacturi^d grows on a small tree, the 
botaiii(-!al name of which is Hassia Longtfolia*^ 

It can be obtained in sulfieient (quantity in Ban- 
galore, and a small lot of this cak(‘, w(*igliing 
d,0()2 ]>oun(ls was purehas(‘d tben> for 8 ru|>ees, or at 
the I’ah* of about 1.5 inaunds for tin* ru[)ee. Mr. Uobc'rt- 
son said that of all the inaniires be used iu 187l*'72, 
tlie Bassia nut eake })rodueed the most satisfactory 
n^sults. No analysis of this eake bad been made, but 
om^ ma(l(^ of the eak(! of the nut of the Bassa latifoiia 
by Dr. Voelcker may, il is said, be aeceqded .as indi- 
(•.ating pretty closely the g(‘n(*ral ('harae.ter of the 
Bassia nut (mkc. The analysis is ns follows : — 

Per cent. 


Moisture 13*o4 

((/) Organic laatkT - - - 80*79 

Pliosqdiato 1*43 

Magnesia, &c. - - - - 3*(>3 

Sand ------ *61 


100*00 

((i) Containing nitrogen - , - 2*73 

fkqual to ammoiiia - - - 3*31 


CAistor-oU Cake. — (o0,000 lbs.) wa.s u.sed on tin* 
Sydaqjet Farm. It was bought at the mod(*ralc qirii'o 
of about 1.5i rupees per ton (leliv(!r(*d iu Madras. 
Th(! cake was g(*nerally used as a lop dressing a.fl(‘i* 
being lirst qmlveri/.ed, and was applied at tin* ra((* of 
200 pounds per a(*r(*. The result w’as in most 
instances very satisfactory, and the eaki* |)rov(*d much 
siip(‘ri()r as a maniin* to most of the ordinary manurial 
oil-(.*akes. The following is an analysis of eastor-oil 
cake hy Dr. Voelcker, and qad )lish»Hl in om* of th(* 
journals of the Rc)yal Agricultural S()ei(‘<y of Fngland. 

Per cent. 


Moisture 9'9o 

[a) Organic matter - - - - 81*07 

Phosphah^ of lime and magnesia - 4*49 

(/>) AlkaliiK! salts ... - pso . 

Sand 2*(.)9 

100*00 

(a) C\)ntaining nitrog(*n - - - 8*G9 

K(|ual to ammonia - - - 10*55 

(/>»)( ’onlaining phosphoric acid - - *00 

Biqual to 1rii)asic phosqdiate of lime - *13 


It will la* noticed tluit tht^ (;ake is especially riffli 
ill nitr()g(*n ; it is, 'th(*refore, a powei*ful fertilizer. 
Tts action is slow; but when mixed with catth! 
manuiii it l»ecoin(‘s a gn^at deal mon* active and more 
fitted to iue(‘l tlu* wants of quick growing eroqis. For 
coflet* and t(*a plantations a more us(*ful auxiliary 
manure can scarcely be obtained, and it can, in most 
parts of the Presidency, be bought at a very moderate 
price.*^ 


Poudrette, — “A large quantity of poudrette was 
made ; it consisted of village ashes and the excrementi- 
tious matters collected daily from the village latrines.” 

Care was taken to have the ashes thrown over the 
matters. 

After remaining in h(mps thus lonned, for six or 
eight months, the manure became thoroughly 
dtiodorized aial fit for use. In this state the coolies 
made no obji!ction what(!ver to work with it ; ’* and the 
character of th(! manure was so thoroughly changeil, 
that few persons could, from its appearance, determine 
the nature of its original ingredient. 

This pou(lr(!tte was ns(*(l with great success on 
maize, cotton, choluin, &c. ; indeed it is fitKal for 
the wants of any of our cultivated crops.” 

The Fern. — (Pteris Aguilina) generally known a.s 
tlie bracken. I'liis is found abundantly in many parts 
of tli(‘. higher hill ranges, of the Miulras Presidency. 
It is “used as a litter for cattle stalls, &c., v(*ry 
“ largely hy coffee planters n^sident on the Neilgherries 
“ in Wynaad and in Coorg. For this qmrpose it is 
“ well suited wh(‘re the straw of cei*eals is (‘ostly and 
‘* diflieult to olitain. ♦ # When used in 

“ eattlt!-l)oxes, the fiuii rots more readily than ordinary 
“ byr(‘s ; it is u.sed (!hi(*fly in the large oq>cn ‘crawls’ 
“ in which Imlfalues tind hill cattle arc (jonfined at 
“ night. * * * These ‘ crawls ’ are k(*qi1, 

“ lih(‘rally bedded with ferns, grass, etc., which, under 
“ the tr(*{i(ling of the cattle at night, aid(*d by rain, 
“ b(H!()ine broken nqi and work(!d into a blaek-colour(*(l 
“ mas.s. This is ti eonvenient and exqjcditions way of 
“ working up f'enis, 8cc. into a form conv(.‘nient for 
“ manure.” * ★ * 

Thi* following is an analysis* of iho. composition of 
the lush of the bracken, (romqmrcd with an ’average 
analysis* ^ '*^wlu*at straw : — 


m 



/ wh’ 

Bracken 

Wheat Straw. 

i* tlu 

- 


IVr ceP'‘<‘V asli 

7*01 

4- 95 

Composition of' the Ash. 



Potash 

4*>-8 

11*5 

Soda - - - - 

4*5 

2*9 

Magiifsia 

77 


Limo - . - - 

140 

6-2 

Phosphoric acid 

0-7 

I :»-4 

Sulphuric acid 

j :.-i , 

2-9 

Silica - - - 

(PO 

GS-3 

Flilorinc - - 

1 lU-2 

— 

'I'otal 

loo- 

1 

99 -S 


“ It will ))c observed, in eoinqiaring lli(‘s(* analyses, 
that not only do(*s the fern yi(‘ld a nnudi larger (quan- 
tify of ash tlian wh(‘at .straw, but that more than one 
half of this asli (consists of Ihe highly valuahh* fertilizing 
minerals, qihosphorie acid and jiotash, both so essential 
in a soil on which eolfi!!* tre(*s are growing.” 

Caft/e Dung Fuel. — IVTr. Robertson qioints out the 
loss whi(;h agriculture sullers from the j)raeti(^e tht‘ 
cultivators have of using catth* dung as fuel. Tln^ 
aq)proximat(* composition of the iirin^and of the dung 
an* said to be as follows ; — 



Urine. 1 

Dung. 


Water - - - - - 

920 

840 

(a) ( Irganio matter, urea, uric acid, &c. 

60 

135 

(/>) Inorganic matter, salts of potash, 

20 

25 

soda, &c. 



Total 

1,000 

1,000 

{a) Containing nitrogen capable of yield- 
ing ammonia. 

9*00 

3-60 

(4) Ooutaining phosphoric acid 

•70 

2*25 


* By Professor Emil Wolff, of the Royal Academy of Agri- 
culture at Hohenbeim, Wirtemberg. 
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Mr. Robertson wiys that it will l)(* seen from this 
that the urine is a very vnlimble frrtiliziiifr aj^ent, arul 
tliat the country suffers a serious loss from the urine 
l)ein^ allowed to run to wasti^. Much loss, he says, 
is also caused by tln^ solid excrements beiu^ us(‘d as a 
fuel, for the wholi* of the orpinie matter, which cou- 
stitub's at least 85 |)(*r cent, of dry dung, and whicli 
contains, amongst other ^ aluable plant food, a large i)er- 
ceiitage of nitiogen, the most costly ami most dilHeult 
to replace* of all these foods, is dissi])ated into llie air 
and lost. N^or is any (‘(amomy secured by using cow- 
dung for fuel, since the selling price*' of a (on ol‘ dry 
dung is, in most inslanci's, in excess <if the selling 
price of firewood, and, at the least, <loul»le tin* price at 
which lire wood could he produeed in tlu! neighbour- 
hood of towns, and on the holdings (d’ ryots for their 
houst‘hold use. 

Mf/S(yn \ — It has already bet'ii sai<l that in the Myson* 
Rrovincea farm was started at Ihingalore, and that Mr. 
Harman was ap|)oiiited in charge of it. 

The plot sedeeted w'as of 142 acres and 17 guntas 
in ext(‘nt, and e.ontaineil (Lxeel lent soil both for wet and 
dry enltivation, ami its proximity to the eeiitre of 
population made it espeeially ada])t(!d for tlu* objeels 
in view, 'fhese ohjeels wen‘(l), the preparation of 
well traiiK'd and iiistruet(*d young men lor tin* charge; 
of district farms hereafter, ami (2) the production of 
the. best grain crops, indigcaious ami imported, on high 
llnniing principles, and tin* nairing of a lew ealth*, 
‘<h('i‘p, and poultry of tin* b(*st (h*scriplion. 

Mr. Harman arrive<l in ]\larch IS75, ami before 
b(‘iug i>ut in charge of the farm, was placed at (lie 
Sydsipet Kami at Madras under Mr. ibibcrlsoii, in 
order that he might familiari/.e himself w^h the system 
ol’ agricullure followed th(‘r(*. After a training of livi* 
mouths at 8yda[)ct, In* took cliargi* of tin* larni in 
August 1875. 

'flu* only report of his which 1 have hci u al.d<* to 
])ro(:uro is (In; one Tor tin* y(*ar I87t>’77. There is 
one other, hut as that was tlie^ lirst one, no result of 
any agrieultural experiments is p(‘rhaps reeordi'd in it, 
and it cannot tht*n*fure be of imieli use* tor our 
purpose. 


'Fhe report lor the year 187(1-77 tells us of the 
many works of building, implement making, land 
improvemen!, and agrieultural experiun*nts wbieb were 
carrieil out. Omitting tlu* lirst two, I sball iiotiei; only 
such of the proce(*(lings as will serve our purpose. 

Kv(*r since* the farm was started (August 1875), 
seasons of unusual drought had l)(*i'n i‘xperieiu*(*(l, 
but during that lime various improv eim'iils were 
effected ; roails wi'ii; made, weeds, whieli w(*rc iiume- 
r()us, were tlcslroyed, ami land was li*velled and 
(•(pndized. Resides this, siirlaee <lrains to a length of 
;b(K)() feet were cut. A large portion of land being 
low, numerous ebaniiels and outlets foi* walc*r wt*re 
requircil, and by their lu'lp st‘veral acres of line soil, 
np to then a useless swamj), were lirought under 
cultivation. Across tlu* main drain a subslaiilial 
dam was eoiistruetcd, and sluice gates were provid«*d. 

Kvery well on the farm was cleaned and r(*paired, 
ami a numlu*!* of (*arth(‘n channels were const rm*ted 
to lead the water o\(*r larger areas than were formerly 
irrigated. 'I'he raising of water from wells by tlu; 
ordinary “ yatam ” of tlu* e.ountry l)t*ing an (*xpeiisiv(‘ 
operation, steps wei‘t*(ak(*M “ to inirodiiee a modiliealinn 
of tlu* double wlu*el so successful in the Madras Kami.” 

To]m‘S of mango trees wen* plaiilc'd out ami eoeoa- 
nuts wen* put along the banks of tlu* main drain ; 
besides a nursery, containing si*eds of various useful 
trees, being laid out. 

Mr. Harman e()nf(‘ss(*(l bis ignorance of tlu* system 
of agrienllun; followed by llie ryols of tlu* Mv.^ori* 
ITovinee, and strongly urged the advisability ol' ludng 
allow(‘d to make short tours tluough tlu* [)riiK‘'pal 
agricultui’ul districts, at \aryiiig times of tlu* year, so 
as to i*nabh* him to aeipiin* the ju’actieal local e.xju*. 
rieiiee which lu* was in ne(‘d (;f. 

An exp(*rim(*nt was imule to test, the eapa.bililies of 
tlu* mitiv<‘ against tin* Kiiglish [)loiig;li. 'riu* ploughing 
was started and s(o[)[)ed at tlu* sanu* lime, and while a 
native plough wi'Ut over 7 It) sipiare yanls in 7 boms, 
an Kiiglish plough workcal up 8,0dl Mpian; yards; the 
fornu*!' attaining a medium depth of ihrc'e inelu'S, and 
the latter of four inedies. 

Tlu* following are the results produeed by eaeli of 
the ploughs : — 


Kind of Crop. 


11 or*-!.* gram 


Ditto 


Alfa ill 
l^i'cimal of 
an Acre. 

1 

I h tails of ( ’ultivation. 

1 'rod nee in LI 

(Jiain, IJusk. 

Prodnee per 
Acre in Lbs. 

(irain. Husk. 

■ 1;)4 

Native plougli ; no javvious crop ; no niaiime usril ; 
soil iiglil sand ; hrokon up and sown liy three 
turns of the plough. 


7U 

1 474 

■220 

lOnglish plougli ; no previous crop ; no ruaiuire 
used; soil light sand; hroki-ii up hy a .single 
ploiiglilng, and .si*i*il ooviard by a brush Inirrow 

4:> 

l.Vl 



nui.le of biualioo twigs tied together. 


Another exp(*rimeut was made with both sorts of owing to llu; drought, yet it is sutlieient to indieatt 

ploughs for testing the impl(*nieut.s as (;rop produeers. llu; superiority of the Kiiglisli implement. 

Tlu* expcrinu'iit gave miserable returns in both ea.st*s, 


Kind of Crop. 


Area of 
Klot.^ in 
Dvciinal of 
an Acre. 


Seed 
sown in 
Mt-’iisures. 


l>.o.luoe 

,, TKT Acre. 

Measure.s. * 


Ketnarks. 


Black gram 
Karaniaui 
(ireen gi*am 
Black gram 
Kannuaiii 
Green gram 





•1!17 

G 

•20 

12- 10 ] 




•27 

4 

.5-1 10 

18-40 




•27 

4 

G-00 

21-70 J 




•4 

]] 

‘J-2.5 

2.3* 12 :| 


_ 


. •.')()04 

1 s 

.aOoO 

22-98 i 

- 

- 

- 

•4 

i .*> 

.‘t6*00 

90-00 J 


Native piough ; no manure used; soil 
broteii Mj» as thoroughly as jiossihle hy 
several ploughings. 

Englisli jilough ; no inaniirc used; .‘^oil 
broken t)y three ploughiiigs. 


* The price, however, is not quoted. 


E 


Ciui*. I. (Jn. 
Mr. Liolarl 

:i 


?i4vsoi{K. 


Q 3887. 
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Various a1t(*inptri woro also made to raise crops of 
iliffcreiit sorts, but tlie unfavourable season caused 
most of tlu! (*x|)(Tina*iits lo fail. 

Queensland rnai/e was, bowev(‘r, ;;rowu with some 
success, from seed which had bi.‘en raised on the 
Sydapef Farm. 

Tlie area sown was *41 o acres; the land was iii'st 
rat(‘ ;^Mi(Ien loam ; ten WHt(‘i‘iu^s weni "iveii from a 
well, chiefly while llie plants were youiij^ ; town 
maniin' was used at the rab‘ of 12 loads per acre. In 
a niontli the plunis were 10 inches hij^h, when a slight 
top dressin^j: of vilhiL^e manure, about live loads per 
acre, was fi;iveu, and the land was Ihoroiif^hly hoed. 
'File cobs wei(‘ ready in Ihret^ months, ainl were sold 
by public auctioi^ b*r Us. 2(i at the, rate of liS. ()2-10 
per acre. 'Fhc yield was al, Ibe lalc'S per acre of, 
cobs, (i,291 lbs., and fodder 14,S1)4 lbs, 'Fhe 
cobs averai^ed 2(il to the humlnjd-weigJ^t. 

Another |)lot or*d2 acres Avas sown without Irrij^a- 
lion. The soil was ^ood »^ardmi soil, and tlu* (Uiltivation 
was the same as that of I la* abovt^-ineiilioned plot. 
(Jre<;n cobs Avere sold for Us. I)4-(S, or at Us. 124 per 
acn*. 'rh(‘ cobs averaged 12 .j to tin* hundred- Avei^lit, 
and the cro[) o;ave a total yield at the rate* of, ^reen 
col)s 14,277 ll>s., a»id fodder l(),t)JS() Ihs., cut and 
weighed one week aft(*r removal of the crop, 

Sorjfhum SacchuratniHy apparently inlrodueed into 
Mysore' in IHTO, Avas largely ••‘lown under a variedy of 
e.omliiions dui’iii^^ tin* year • 

“ The i^reat AV(‘i|^ht of ^recn ibdde i it gives per acre, 
even eluring this dry season, has heeii Avell iuongiit 
foiward, and tlu' slight trouble incident on its cnltivathm 
is a. [)oint mneb in its favour.” 

‘•As a catch crop, sown early in the sesison so as to 
h(‘ removed in lime to g<‘t in Iu>rs(; gram, it Avas 
thoroughly snec(‘ssfnl. On June Ibtli, a field of poor 
land was tlirice roughly scratcln'd Avitb tin* native 
plough, tlu‘ seed sowJi broad-cast, and again plougluMl 
to cove'i* it in. On August 2dtli it Avas barvest<Ml, and 
yielded 18,41)0 lbs. of gn-en foddea* per ncr(‘. 'Flic 
lainl Avas at onci^ ploughed, ami sown tin* in'xt elay 
with horse gram, whiidi gave, <mi harvesting, 220 ll»s. 
oi' gi-ain per acre. Nothing Avas lu're altcinpti'd but 
Avbat the. poorest nati\<* migid do; no inauure Avas 
applied, and no iiTigatiuii ; while only the country 
im))li'inenls Avcrc employed.” 

“ A second croj) sown ]»road-cast on Julv 1st, and 
liarvo'spMl Sill SeplembiM’, when Avcigli(‘d, gave the 
following residts : — 

IMot (//). — V\ [lowing ail unmai nred cro[> of gram 
on lohaablv good land — 24,240 lbs pm- acre. 

“ IMot (A). — Following a ciop of inai/.e wliicli had 
bciai nmniin*d at tln‘ rat(* of lo loads pin- aenr with 
toAvii refuse — 2o,GO0 lbs. pm- aere.” 

Another crop, groAVU in rows two feet apart, on 
good garden land and irrigated twiet*, Avas left for 
seed, 'File S(jil lia.il been deeply cultivated by hand, 
and during groAVth of (be plants Avas three times lioed. 
On fJie Jlst October tin* eroj» AVas harvested and 
yielded at tlu* rah* of 1,480 Ihs. of si'eti, and 19,120 lbs. 
of partially dry straw. Tlie stumps left in the ground 
Aver(‘ Avatennl, a.nd gave, in six Aveeks, a second cutting 
of d,8(X) lbs. f(Khlcr.” 

Suyar-vnnv, — “Tavo plots of sugar-cane measuring 
one acre jind half an a(;r(^ Averts planted in Mai-cdi 

1 870. 

•‘Plot No, 1. — A portion of this pio<, which was 
planted entiri4y with tin; Avhih; variety, waft devoh^d 
to (‘X])eriment.s Avilh manures, such quantities being 
applied as weie equivalent to an cxpi'iiditure of Us. 40. 
'Fhe folloAviiig are the Aveights of tho<* 4 ine 3 of duplicate 
plot3 of 4 *,, an acn' : — 


MiinliroR. 

j N'o. 2 idot. 

Xo. 7 idot. 

Mean It<isult 
i)» Lbs, jH>r 
Acre. 

Uiiiuttiiuniil 

LI)m. 

2,(MVi 

Lbs. 

2, (HO 

82,200 

Village refuse, 1 loud, honge 
cukes. 4 mautids. 

1,H13 

1 2.079 

77,840 

Villuf^e refuse, 1 load, castor- 
oil (^ukc, \ muunds. 

i,Hm 

1.917 

70,200 

*VilljiKn irianurc. 2 loads - 


1,680 

fi7,2(MI 

♦IJiiie .... 

1 

i.iarj ! 

1 


40,200 

*H(jnKo eukr, S tnaunds - 


- 

70,960 

“Custof-oil cuko, s niauiids 

■ 

2,074 

82,900 

j 


♦ Th<* Ni'conil ploisof IIh'sc wort* uiirolijililr, Jis tlicy I'Xjxtsrd to 
wind. wrrn in |irn,xinijl,v to n ('111111)1 of luiinlioos wliich iili.sorlxMl u 
jiorlion of Uic niMiiiire imd watt r. 


“ 'Fliese results, Avhich are excessively high (oo, ()()() 
lbs. lieing an average crop) ar(‘ due in a great niensiire 
to the deep cnllivation and thorough aei'ation the* l.iinl 
4‘Xpcrieneed by being bi'ukeu np di'eply, eai-ly in the 
year, and then lying in a rough state exposed (o 
lJi(‘ atmosphere for some months. IVevions to the 
opening of tin* farms, the ground sullensl scvtu'cly 
from siijursatiiration and an oceasioiml overllow of 
weak seAvagi* water. 'Fhe canes on the mmiamired 
plots found, in the dee]) aerated soil, ample nourish- 
ment. as, under tin*, native sysh*m of (ailtivalion it 
had OTily been dug to about eight inelu'S in depth, and 
had never been allowi'd to thoroughly dry. hi consc- 
(jueiice, an ftormoiis amount of plant food was stored 
up, ami lu'ing nnaerntod, Avas, to a great extent, 
unavail;d)le ; ami thus year afler year, Avhile the 
fiTlility as garden land Avas kept up by eonstanl. 
supplies of manure applied totbe Icav inches of snriace 
soil worked, a store gradually acmnnulalcd at a deepiT 
l(‘vel Avliicli was untonehed. Tlu* eani's on the other 
plots, under thi* same eonditions, did iiol; avail them- 
selves of the extra, manure, and it probably lii*s in a. 
great measure undi'caycsl, and will only yield iij) its 
constituents to sulw'ijuent er()])S when they begin tn 
lind the more easily assimilable sCAvage salts fail.” 

(IffiNCff-f/ntss was phinted as an (‘Xjierinieiit to ti'sl 
the ndaliv(‘ value of manures, on irrigated an 1 
uiiirrigated plots during dry Aveutber. IMot No. 1 Ava^^ 
watered eiglit limes. 'Flu* innnnrcs i)i both plots wvre 
dug in bi'tween the rows of grass, and the hind left as 
rough as possi])l(‘. No rain fell during the experiment, 
nor had any I'allen for some linn* ])revioiis. The lime 
was a])plied unslaked. 'Fhe rt‘sults arc given in Ihs. ui’ 
grei'u grass per acre : — 


Man II res. 


I’lot No. 1 I’iot No. 

Irrigated. not Irrigutt^il. 


No manuri* 

i2,:)20 K 

1,200 

Ippo cake 

4,160 

1,160 

Village refuse 

4,480 

1,360 

Lime 

4,880 

3,920 


Kimmhd. — “ This plant, useful both for grain and 
dye, has withstood the dry Aveather bt'tter than any 
ot her crop, indigmious or imported. A plot of ground 
measuring 4,193 square yards, Avhich had l)een prepared 
by a thorough cultivation witli English implements, 
was sown on August 22u(L The land having had no 
crop for some years, and it being desireable to offer 
every facility for cleaning, the seeds were sown by hand 
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in rows two feet apart. When a few inches high, the 
Jkx'S were set to work and the land kept stirred and 
fh ‘0 from weeds. 

“ The crop was liarvcsted on December 23rd, and 
yielded 265 lbs. of seed, or at the rale of 282*2 lbs. ])(*r 
acre. 

“A second plot, sown broad-cast September 15th 
and liarvested February 5th, yielded at tin* rntc^ of 220 
Ihs. per acre. During tlui t iinc the crop was in tlow’er, 
the p(‘tals were sold to a contractor who picked tlieni 
for the preparation of dye. (/onsiihaing tin* season 
and the late sowing timi', the n turn shows that it is 
useful to grow on dry land with a rainfall insnUieicait 
to bring to maturity gram, wheat, ainl other lat(‘ sown 
crops.” 

'JTiis is all the information w(‘ have regarding the 
operations conducted on tlie llangaloi’o Farm. Hut 
from an artieh* in the Madras Times newspaper, it 
appears that Mr. llai’niaii ])roeeed(Ml on a tour in the 
districts of the province', and in August last he was in 
the llassan Di.strict, showing the ryots the advantages 
that may he gained hy the Fnglish jdongh, and 
leaehing tliem tin* use of it by ])rae1ical di'iiionstration. 
Tours like tins, tin; Chief ( ninmissit)ner said in a 
h'tter to th(^ (lovenniK'iit of India dated lllli April 
1S78, w(*retn Ixi made in vario?is parts of the ]»r(»vinee, 
and they wonl<l compri.M' two periods, one from dune 
to August, during the enltivating s(‘ason for tluMlry 
(Vagi) crops, and the otlu'i' during tlu' cold wcatln'r 
iMontlis when the crops are barvi'sted. 

/ym/r. — In Hcrar IIk* cotton farm at Ak<da which 
^vas startt'd as an agricultural o\p(MT.nental fai'in, as 
a tentative' measure for live years, did not ])rov(‘ a 
success, and after a short trial it was closed. 1 ]ia\e, 
however, not 1 .m‘cii ahh' to g<‘t thi' «iec(‘ssary papers to 
ascertain nmh'r what circumstances 111? experiment 
failed. 

Cnitral Provinces, -In the Ce'iilrnl Frovinees, the 
Nagpore Farm, which had been under tlu* Cotton 
Department, was plaee'd under tlui Local Administra- 
tion, and (.'iiplaiii Maedongal, wlio liad sindi<‘<l the' 
Fjiglish system of farming while at home, was appointed 
supi'i’intendcnt. 

'Idu' farm containeal in all 461 acres, and was 
silual<‘d on the south hank of the Nag Nadi, tlu' 
iSontherii Ivoad bounding it on tin* cast, and the 
Amhajliari Ixcsi'rvoir on tin', wi-st. 'I'lie soil was 
generally poor, and wlu'n* tin* good was to la; found, 
llie (le[)th was very insnllieient tor the growth of good 
crops. 4'lie sub-stratum was innrainor decaying trap, 
ami this grit was coiistantly erop[)ing up all ovna- tlu' 
farm. 1 1 was not found advisable to plough too deep 
lor I'eai* of raising tlu^ poor weak snh-soil, and it was 
tlii'n'fore found necessary to improve tin* surface soil. 
Work began regularly in 1873, a, ml drainage, work was 
especially attended to ; roads were inaih* and Helds 
wen^ divided into blocks. 

The a;^ricnltnral expc'i imcnts in this, tlu; tirst y<‘ar, 
did not prove at all sncet'ssful, .md tlie (diief'('om- 
Jiiissioner, in reviewing the farm i»‘poiI, said that tlic 
r<‘sults were V(;ry discouraging. 'I'he following year, 
1 h74-75j tlm operations again gave little encourage- 
ment, and Captain Macdougal attributed the want of 
success to the nature of the soil. He saal that he ctudd 
not re|)ort very favourably of the soil during this 
st'coial year, hut he thought that each year’s opcratiotis, 
leaving behind a certain amount of vegetable matter, 
must (‘iirich the land in (lu'ciid ; and thisejid, he.saitl. 
Would he mon* rapidly obtained if he could procure a 
good supply of manure. 

The year after, 1875-76, the n-sults proved innch 
more favourable ; the soil bad innch improved ; and 
it WHS settled that the farm should b(‘ workcil in thn'c 
divisions, thus : — 

1 A small part, as an expt'.rimental farm, lor 

trying new crops and modes of culture. 

n.— A large part lus a farm for green fodder ciops. 


HI. — Tlie remainder, as a model farm pvopi'r, Cuap. 1. Qn. 
whereon ordinaiy staple crops should be grown to the ] iouird 
best, advantage on eomim;rcia] prinei])lcs. * J 

An irrigation clumnel from tlu' Amhajliari tank had M vbor w. 

been completed, ami the area brought under irrigation RintAit. 

was 1()() aen's. A ditheiilly, which had been expi'- 

ricnced in procuring manure, was being got over liy Ckntuai. 
an arningi'incnt which was being made with tlu; riioviNv,E8 
municipality for taking over all llu' night soil and — 

.sw('e]nngs of the town. 

Although, after a most propitious first hurst of the 
monsoon, llu: rainfall Iiad been ttu) eoiilinuous, still, on 
the whole, the season was not al(og(‘tlicr unlavonrahle. 

A total area of 21)2 acres was nmh'r ciiltivalion. 

“'Pile native's,” (\*i[)tain Maedongal saiel, “aekriow- 
l(;dgcd the snpe'rinrity of some of our iinjih'iiu'uts, 
and it (Jiilyt wants p(*rsistt‘nl working of otlu'rs 
to show how much lahoiii* is saved, and liarve'sting 
rciul(‘n*el easy. Otu* improvu'd native plough with 
Fiiiglish monlel-hoarel altachcd was elnring llu* yc'ar 
sohl to tlu' propru'tor, in lee simple*, of the* 

village' of Mohogaoii. He has re'porle'd in high te*rms 
ol praise e»f the weirk ])e*rfonne‘el liy tlu; imple'iuenl, 
anel has been aski'tl by variems lu lgliheuii s to h't tlu in 
have it on loan.” 

Tlu* meest ne)tie'e*ahl(' rcsidts of tlie crop experimenfs 
were; tlu' folleivving ; - 

Pottim . — Six acre's were' sown with e'olton, the lanel 
being mamireel with the* pn*vious ye'ars’ e*e)tle>n se‘(*d. 

Seve'ral pickings we're* ohlaiiuMl, ami these yiclih'el a 
weight of 301 lbs. ol’ clt*an ceillem pe*r ae're ; tlu; yield 
eluring the' [>re\ie>iis year had Ix'e'ii S i Ihs. [u'l’ ae're*, 
and .'ive'rage* yield ol’ the* lyeets’ ci'ops was muleisteMKl 
to Ik* le*ss lhan 28 Ihs. p(*i' ne*r(*. A very e*a,i*e*i’nl 
se‘le;etieni of the* see'els freim the* crop vvhie'li pre)elne*e*el 
304 Ihs. per ae*rc* was maele*. “ It may he* h(;re mitie’cel 
“ that this 6-iu‘re. ple>t a1traete*d mueh at1e*ntion IVeem 
‘‘ rye)ls, wlu), in ase:ril>ing varieiiis causes l'e>r the* lasting 
“ pre)pcrtie*s of the* plaiil'-^, aelniitlcd that el(*ep e*ultiva- 
“ lion had a ve;ry leading intliu'iuu*.” 

/( Ne»xt, awlu'al oreip may bcneiticed, wliiedi 
Avas sown <*arly in Oeteehi'r in elrills nine* inelies apart, 
ein two acre's of hinel maniire'el with swe*(‘plngs. A 
e'ouplo ed’elays afle*r the first rains, a tine hraiel siiowe'ei 
itse'lt’, ami the j»lant< ne*ve;r e*case*d greewing till llu* e*iiel 
eif I)e.*ce*mhe*r, wheii the rai'S began to fonn. 'riii* 
vie'hl H'a.s at the* rale* of (>10 lbs. ])e*r ae*re*. Wlu*n the* 
crop was in the* e*ar, it was ne)tie'e*el that tlie*re* were 
I wo sorts of wlu*at mixe el lip ; enu*, a re*el-e‘ai e*el wlu*al 
with a lliie'k, slmrt, I’orc-side.'el, e*e)mpact (;ar, we'll 
lille'el, ;md having tlu; apj)e‘:irMm'e' e)l' a lu'avy e*roppe'r; 
the eetlicr, a vvliile-e'are'el varie'ly, more; e*longatt'el in t he* 
e'ar, le'ss e'om[»a.ct, and wanting a loe>k ejf stre*ngt li. A 
gexal supply e)l’lhe‘ si'.e'el e)f each of tlu'se* two varie'lii s 
Avas se*e;nre'el fe)r llu* following ye*a,r’s expe'.rimemt. 

Sever.'d ollu'i* eTeeps vveTc, lrie*d, aiul among tlicM* we* 
jiiul that linsecel was sown e'arly in Oe'tohe r, tlie* land 
he*iiig manured, and jn'odnce'd at. tin* rate of ISt> Ihs. 
j>er ueTe, Me)le' aiiei le*inpn-grass are* said to have* 
sne'e'ce'deMl, aiul to have* furnished fodiier, whiedi Avas 
rcaelily <*onsnme'el by ilie* e*attle*. 

4'iic ye*ar 1876-77 gave eemtimied ge>od I'csults, aiui 
the* (Hiief ('e>mmissioner, in revie*.wiug ( aptain Mac- 
dongaPs report, re*mark(*el that “ tlu; de*«re*(* of succe*ss 
“ which has neiw he*e*ii j'e'aclu'el aflords ample; cne*e)urage- 
“ iiicnt fe)r the* fnluie*.” Captain Maedongal said : 

‘‘ onr faJ in lands * * are hee-e.miing well ste>ri*el 

“ with jertili/.iiig iiigre‘elie;nts, ami yearly a nmrkeel 
“ change is se*eii in tlu* cre)ps.” Latrine aiul e'altle 
mniinres cemtimu'el to he; nse'd, anel in adelitiein le> 
the*se; heencs anel lime* feiniu'd a portion e)f the* e*xpe*ri- 
ments. The irrigation e lianru'l aiul its supply hael a 
full year’s trial, and (In* supply e)f wate*r did not jae>ve 
.‘io full as Inul lice'll luipe'el, for while during the rainy 
anel ceilel se'ason the supply was ahnridant, during the 
Iieit season it elid not snflice fen* more tliari about 
16 acre.s out of the 166 acres ii rigate*d at other t ime's. 

E e 2 
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On the experimental portion of the farms, the 
following cultivations were c{irric<l out: 

Cotton,— V\\v coltoii seed wlilcli liad been selected 
from (he |)r<*\'ioiJs years pivsliiee was sown, ami gav(5 
a yield of d2d Ihs. of clean col Ion per acre. This 
result was ('ir(*cted partly from Improvement in the 
plant, gained hy (aireful cultivation, and j)aitly from 
irrigation, '^ll(^^^xpe^metlt hud been carefully watched 
by several lyols. 


Lnnrnv f/rass was grown, and yielded nearly three 
tons of fodder per acre, “ and tla^ yield would iiav(‘ 
been nearly doul)led had nut about half an acre been 
“ reserved for seed.” 

l)Ut this eroj), wlii(di is a jH'rennial one in other soils 
and j>a.rts of India, can only b(‘ treated as an annual 
at Nagpori*, owing to the liopelesHiess of (airrying it 
tbrougb the rains. 

Cis.si wheat,, wbicli strongly reseinbh's Knglisb 
wheats, Avas sown late in November, loo late in tact 
in the season, and the seed obtaini‘d was not of good 
(pudity. Yet the crop, aft(‘r having been irrigated 
three iiines, yi(‘l<led COO ll»s. of wheat per acre. Some 
stnuig plump se(‘(ls from this were sclccUd and 
n‘S(‘rv(Ml for tlu) folloNving years’ trial. 


Oats bore ;i fair crop, returning 1,100 lbs. t ) the 
aei‘e ; but tin* ry(ds <lo not ap|>r(‘ciate the grain as 
food, owing to its beifig so glutinous to their taste. 

On. the fodder farm guinea grass, lucerne, lemon- 
grass, sweet j)otato(‘, and hariali all passed beyond tin; 
e.\pei‘iinental stage, and ‘‘can be siu.’ccssfully cultivated 
on a large* sealed as fodder.” Svmj)hatum still r(‘(pnreel 
l'nrth(*r trial. Oats and barley were mon* or less a 
failnn*, and they seeiiK'd unsnit(‘d to the Nagpon^ Farm, 

'rin* hariali gave ln‘avy crops of tine hay during 
the* 1 ‘ains and cold we*alber, anti the prodiu'e was 
between 3 and tons of hay |)er a(‘re. l>(‘sidi‘s tliis, 
“ after tlu* hay is ritmo\(‘d, irrigation snpplit's a gooel 
‘‘ ‘ al'le‘rinath,’ which remains green ami sweet, ami 
can be <*aten down by (he cat lb; from tiim* to 
“ liim*.” 


Sweet potiitoes ]U'OV(‘d to he a goo<l forage crop; 
the ju'oduce was about d terns [)vv acre*, and this couM 
be re|)eated three times at l(*ast in the \e‘ar, alh)wing 
the planting out to occur in UetolM*r. 

'i’h(* cattle huAe eaten it freely, the cultivation of 
the croj) is very simph*, ami it is not a greedy drinker 
wanting much irrigation,” 

VV/c eonmereinl portion of the farm again proved 
a success. IIO? acres were* cultivated at a total cost ol 
Hs. 1,407, e)r about Us. IJ, per acre*; ami th(*y yi»‘ldod 
pnaluce Avorth Hs. d,o()() e)r Hs. II V per acre. 

Th(‘ child’ ci’ops raised wen* tlu i‘ollowing : — 

IVheat , — In the repoit for tlu previous year it was 
said that some farm-grown Avheat had been separated 
into two distinct varieties, n^., Avhite and n*d-e,‘ircd 
Avhents. IV) tlu'se the ♦lelalia wheat of the Nerbudda 
Valley WHS add(‘d, and all three variclie.s were 
sown on a six-acre Held of irrigated land that had 
be(*n heavily manured in lS7d--7f> for cotton. Tlic 
li«4d Avas divided tapially, each of thethrei* vari('ties 
having 2 a(*res, and ordy om iirigution was givcji, 
tlu*: spring rains having su])pli(*d the necc.ssary 
moisture for a second wat(‘nng. The oiit-tiirn Avas ; — 



Per acr- 


hl.3. 

Ji'lalia - - . - - 

- 1,9(X> 

Wliile-eaivd 

- 2,2(X) 

Red 

- 920 


The yi(;ld of the first two," Captain Macdougal 
said, “ is quite up to the average of English farming 
“ per acre; Avhilc the. com|>arativ(* failure of the r(‘(U 
“ eared stock is mainly due to the 2 acres it avus 

grown on, b(*ing of a sandy, gritty soil, .soincAvhat 
“ too light for a good crop to lx* expi*ct('d. 'J’lu* 

“ heavy yield of the Jcdalia and Avhitc-eared kind 
‘‘ shows that high farming Avill pay.” 

Tlu* (piantily of s(‘C(l tliat Avas soAvn Avas 40 Jbs, j)(*i' 
acn*, Avh(‘reas the ordinary ryots of Nagpore s(j\v 
dO and (Ik* Nerbudda Vall(*y ryots soav 80 lbs. 
per acre, and obtain a yield, rcspectividy, of 400 and 
800 lbs. per acre. 

In another liold Avhicli was in its fil’tli year of con- 
tinued cropping, and bad been inaiimvd in 1872, tluf 
oiil-funi obtained from the Avhil(^(‘ared variety wjis 
700 lbs. j)(*r nen*. 

Jowaf'y the staj)le food grain of tlu*. poorer classc's 
in the Nagpore Division, Avas sown in dilferent soils, 
and the out-turn vari(‘d neeording to tlu* mitun^ of tlu; 
soil from ddl lbs. to 2i42 lbs., the yi(4d in tlu^ ])re- 
eeding year having been 200 lbs. and 4") lbs. In tlu^ 
y(*ar iindor report the joAvari tiehls yiehlcd a seeoiid 
eroj) of gniin and fodd(‘r, as tlu; shoots sj)ront(*(l niuler 
the nnwoiited rains of »Jannary. This extra croj» 
gave 71 lbs. p(‘i' acre. ^ 

IJnseed was tlu* last of chief crops grown, ami 
its yield varied from o2i) 11)S. per acn* on a field wliicli 
cotitained a patcli of the vciy best soil on the farm, to 
121 lbs. per acre on a licld at the extreme west, llicii 
roccmtly taken over from ryots, )Vliite or llowiali 
lins(H*<l, which holds a higiier jdaee as an oil producing 
see<l than the red kind, in tlu* local market, Avas lrii*d 
for the iirst lime and retnrm‘d 280 lbs. per acn*. 

“This is, bo\v(‘ver,” Captain Macdoiigal n'lnarked, 
“ snseeptibh^of improveme.iit,” “ ( )iir red linseed,” Ik* 
said, “is prononiieed by dealers to 1 k^ of first class 
“ (piality; and having got (his, llie yield has to hi* 
“ jiierea.'^(‘d.” 

Tills ends tlu* summary of operations of (he 
Nagjiore Farm, ami now we go on to (he Jlomlmy 
Fresideiiey wliere tlu* lUuulgaon Farm in Khamleish, 
tlu; NoAvlur Farm in Dharwar, and the Salarii Farm 
in llyderaliad, wi*n‘ in i*xistene(‘. 

'/'he Hhadffaon Fainn consisted of 2fA)o acres of 
land held t(*mpoi*ai'ily at gi’azing ivit.(‘, and 503 aen s 
subject to full survey assessment ral(?s. It had four 
Avells for irrigation purposes, and tliedambda Canal, 
wliieli doAved round a good portion of its area and iel 
ill its water by means of irrigation nallabs which 
intersected the fields h(*re and there. The cost 
of working the farm in l873-r4 wa.s rather heavy, 
the land at tlu* eomnu‘iic(‘nu‘nl of the year avhs full (4' 
W(*e(l.s, and until these aath* quite eradicated, 
full adNantage, could uot he taken of the facilities 
whicii the, eauul alforded for irrigation. 'The annual 
grant for working tlu; farm Avas, moreover, small, anil 
this jirevented tlu* eultivation of a large area niuler 
irrigation, as both tlu; irrigation rate and the i‘xtra 
(’ost for the lu'cessary manun* niuler such ti sysban 
had to be paid. 

In 1873-74, 4()4 acres Avere iiiuDr cultivation, and 
of this area. 98 acres Aven* und(*r eowm. The Avcatlier 
Avas at iirst very favourable for this crop, but the 
|)rosp(‘ct9 ol wiiat Avould have been an unpreecdciited 
crop w(*n* spoiled by the season having tariu'd out 
unpropitions ; during the break in the rains in August 
the crop Avas attuckeil by a speci(*s of “Aphis,” and 
when the rains canu* on again in S(;pt(;mbc.r, tlu* heavy 
(loAviqMmr.s stripped the bolls, dowers, and leaves. 
The details of tlu; cultivation of tlic cotton are the 
folloAving, these being some of the best results pro- 
duced ; — 
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Variety of Cotton. 

1 

1 

A I'l'ii 
Sown. 

j 

Lbs. of 

Seed 

Sown. 

Date of 
Sowing. 

M odd Kurin , 1 1 ingun^diut 

A. (i. 

(> 28 

80 

i .fuiH* loth - 

Ditto 

7 10 

I 

1)1 

„ ‘.Hli - 

From Dhuningaai 

1 27 

14 

„ 18th - 

Ditto • - , 

1 

1 27 

14 

„ 18tb- 






Miimin* 

Usc<I. 


I None 


>* 


Dissolved 
In Hies. 

I Siiperplios- 
phate. 


Date of 
I’ickiup:. 


Out 'turn of 
Seod Cotton 
per Aen*. 


Lbs. 

Oct. <ith to til.t l.t 

Dee. 14tb. 

Sept. 27th to I .“).’)♦) * 27 

Fell, loth, I 

Nov.21)tlito ,402* (IS 

F«*b. 24 til. 

Nov. 2 atht(» dr) 8 ' 2 l 

F(‘b. 24tli. 


i 

I Ont-iuni of 
1 Ch'aii Cotton 
I per Acre. 

i 


After wliat 
(.h’op Sown. 


Lbs. 
j 7(i • .'it; 

l(i(»'28 


10.4 -2.8 


! 'I'obaeeti. 

j 'I'illy. 

I 

j .lowiiri. 

I Do. 


Cii.ve.L Qn 

Mr. Liolar 

ClCNTIlAL 

ritOVISOKl 


Alilfmri, a lilirc superior in appcuininet*. as wt‘ll ns 
in strength nnd diinihility to tin* piir<*lin.sed nrfieh'nnd 
nl.-o to sunn, was (‘V(‘ry sen.son eultivati'd to a small 
(‘.\tent to supply the, nspiireiuents for ropes tor agri- 
eullurHl purpose's on the farm, 'riie seed wtis always 
xiwn with tlu‘ se(‘(l of tlu' jowari and lilly crops, 
'riiat raised amongst the jowari was allowi'd to ri[ien 
its s(‘i‘d (which an* iisid'ul both as oil .se(‘<l and as 
cattle, fo(^d) Jind was as a rule tmt after the jowari was 
liarvestt'd. 'riiat sown amongst tlie tilly was cut 
wliilst in flowi*!*, in order that it may not impovt'ri.sh 
the .soil for the following rahi crop. The latter 
gemaally pro<luc<Ml the wliitest and most glossy 
tllire, the forim*!* flu* longest and sti'ongest. T'lu* 
i|iiantity (udtivated in lH7d 74 produec'd i,()7G Ihs. of 
lihre. 'i4n* extent sown, or the pro})ortion of produce 
per acre of land sown, is, however, not givmi ; hut it 
is stilted that the cost of cultivation, Ac., was 
lv.<. while the value of tlu' tihn* produced 

was Ivs. and that of tlu^ seed ohlainod w’as 

hs. dt). 'This, therefoi'(‘, gave* a jirotit of Rs. dd-lli-d. 
after deducting the cost of cultivation, A(‘. 

SKfjar-ranr was also gi’own. ddie best re.sult was 
that which gave a net [irotit of Ks. 7'3-li- I per acn*. 
Tlu^ tutnl (‘Npendiluia' had Lei'n at Us. 174-()-() ]M*r 
acn*, and tlu; value of tlu; out-lnin was Us. 247-d-l() 


p(‘r acre ; 32 tons per acre of piirehaseil farm-vard 
manun' was n.'^cd, and inigation walei* wa-^ snpplii'd 
from tile »Jamhda (hinal. No details of cull iral ion and 
vvi'lght of [irodnca; are, however, given. 

S(‘veral other crops were tried, Imt neither ihi; 
d(‘iails of cultivation nor the weight of jirodiiee are 
givc'ii ; only the iinancial Ji.'^pecl of tlu* ('xperiiiii'iits ai e 
reported on, and these do not show that any marked 
succes.s was nchievetl ; in some eases, on the eoiilrarv, 
a loss was snstaiiu*d on tlu* cost of cultivation. Tlu* 
Uomhay ( iovi*rnin(*tit, in reviewing the rejiort, noticed 
that no less tlian ID dilferent products w'l'rc* grown, 
for many ot which there was no local (hanand. 

“ I'his s(‘ems,” they ohservi'd, to >lu)W that sidli- 
ci(‘nt atl(‘nlion has not heen given to the main 
ol)j(‘ct of tin* 1‘arni, vvhicdi is to improvi* the native 
‘‘ method of agrienll tin*.” 

In 187o-7t) there was an increase of 21 aeri's in tlu; 
anal muter cultivation. 4'lu* ."caMin had not hemi a 
good agricnltnial one ; tin* rainl’all had liceii some- 
what scanty, and jmrticiilarly irri'gnlar and un.''ieason- 
ahle. 

13D acres were muler nU/ait, divided into 17 [>lo(s. 
'File land wns in good order and cultivated on the 
ridge prineijih*, Lnt tlu* crops ])reved variable* in llu; 
extreme. 4'he greate>l yields vvi-ri* the lollovving: — 


Varli'ly of (./oUon. 

Area 

Sown. 

Lbs. of 
Seed 
Sown. 

Date of 
Sowing. 

Muiiiire 

Used. 

Ilingiiiiglial 

A. (i. 
12 Lj 

IGO 

June 21 st - 

N( ne 

Ditto 

10 0 

04 

21 st - 


Ditto - 

7 0 

80 

„ 2.'itb - 



Duti' of I 
Picking. ' 

( )nt-(urii of 
Seed (Jotton 
])er Acre. 

1 Out-turn of 
( 'lean Uottoii 
: per A<i*i‘. 

After wlifit Crop 
Sown. 


Lbs. 

! Lbs 


( )el. 2t;tb to 1 

2 .‘i8 ' 4 t 

1 7 0 ’ r 

Last year's sugar- 

.Ian. 1 2th. 1 


1 

cane crop, wbieli 
was bill spuriiigiy 
manured. 

Nov. Slh to j 

44 s -4 

:)H • !»S 

Ki<*ld gravelly in 

.lull. (ttb. 1 

1 

1 

! 

parts, blit beniiti- 
fiilly NMH'kable. 

Nov. 4id to i 

It.} - 14 

1 2'.) -74 

Fine lund. Liberally 

.Ian. 27lh. 


i 

niaimred for 


sii^^jir caiic year 
bcrorc last. 


Sfff/ar-cmic was grown in 15 acres of lainl. 'Flic 
cost of tlu; cultivation was Us. (31-10-9 per acre, and 
tin* value of the out-turn was Us. 73-1 1-4 per acre*, 
giving a profit of Us. 11-15-7 per acre. Ihit neither 
the details of cultivation nor the weight of the iiroduct* 
an; stated. 

'Fhe Uomhay Govcriiinent having made a special 
grant of moiu*y for scricultural operations, a mulberiy 
phuiiation whiidi haji h(M*n reared previously was 
extciulcHl and skillecl labourers wen* s(*iit for from 
15engal. 

‘‘ A good deal of attention was devoted to the ex- 
“ traction of fibres and to tht; collcetioii and pi-ojiaga- 
“ lion of fibre producing plants.” But h(;sidc.s thi.s 
general statement of the fa(;t, no detailed account of 
the operations is reported, neither is tlu; weight of 
any produce given. A ton of hemp was prepared 
and sent to the Flax Supply Association of Belfast ; 


samples of flax and low we.re sent In sev(*ia.l firms in 
Bombay, Dmulei*, and lielaiid, ;ind woi king snnjile.s 
of various fibres to the Dundee (^'hanihiT of (.'nmmerei; ; 
hilt tlu* results ari* not stated. 

'Flic cultiv ation oftilli resulted in a loss of Us. 130-7. 
Biijri failed, as also indigo, gram, wlu'al, nuii/.e, (*arth- 
nut, whih* jowari, aal, loliacco, linseed, cap.sicmn, 
hay, Ac., yielded small profits. 

Ill lS7()-77 tlu* area under cultivation was tlu* sanu; 
as that in llie previous year. 'Fhe rainfall wa'^ very 
scanty and irregular, and (piite nmapial to the pro- 
duction of a full crop. Still tlu* r(;siills of the experi- 
ments were considered very (‘iieournging by the. 
U(;vcnue Commissioner. 

138 acres were un(l(;r cotton, and souk; of the best 
results of the ])lots into which tlu* area was divided 
wen; as follows : — 
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//r//77WJis ^I'own on 7*{aci os <livi<l(‘d into nim* plots, 
and tho crop on tho whole jnoved to lu- a ji^ooil one, 
consid(Tin" th(» luifavoiirahle season. 'Die total profit 
from the wliol(‘ area was IN- 20/)-10 ; but as us\ml 
the details ofeultivation and the wci«;ht of tlie [)roduce 
are not ;j;iven. 

IVhedt was sown to the (‘xteiit of' 47 acres, atul not- 
withstanding the bad season and the pilferin'^ that 
took place from a nei;^hboarin<( village, th(‘ prodiici* 
was rei'koiiod at 15 to 1() bn.sh(‘ls pin* acre. Some 
seed was distribnl(‘d tlirough a merchant to the village 
cultivators under thi* usual condition of payment, and 
a (piantity was left on the larin. 

7V/// proved juiich more paying than in ordinary 
y(‘ars; tlie seed was all dean and of good qualify, and 
gave a profit of IN. 21 1-13-6 over the cost of cultiva- 
tion. 

Sfi(/ar~ra/te was grown to a much smaller axtent, 
because almost cviny village had become W(;ll stocked 
with the Mauritius cane that had been imported and 
tlistribub'd through the farm, and did not tlu'rcfore 
require mueh seed, 

'Die seeds of various trees were planted out. 

'riie Varnh trvv had just sj)r()uled. The Arnatio, 
which had h(‘en (lie sul)j('ct of experiment iu the early 
days of the farm, was reprc'smitcd l)y only oiu' fine large 
bush which “yields annually two or thn'c crops of 
seed,” and experiments showed ‘‘that colouring judp 
“ is readily j)rccipitated by tlie same proc(‘Ss observed 
“ here in the case <d' indigo.” 

'J’lic Sweet huja Avas tlioiougldy cstablislu^l all 
ov(‘r tin* farm, and it yiedded a tiinbia- well suited to 
llu^ re<{uir(*mcnf s of an agriculniral disfi'icl. The pods, 
“ Avliicb have been e\ee<‘dingly abundant this year, 
“ athuvl a sweet and nourishing food in the pulp they 
“ contain,” and “the weight of pulp contained in 
“ each pod is about oz., so that a full grown tree 
“ yielding, say l,(K)0 pods, would produc<* 250 lbs. of 
“ ibod.” 

Tb(‘ Diri-Dlvi tree was also very fruitful, and pro- 
duced in tbe year under report 5 cavIs. of pods. The 
seeds wen* made into paekels of 2 dozen se( ds eaeli, 
and distributed to eaeb village pal el in the eollee- 
t orate. 

'rbe Xnw/ur Model Farm is situated about 3 miles 
soutb-(‘asl, of Dbarwar on the main line naRl. It 
Avas started in June 1^73; the soil was of great 
variety ; Avaier could la* bad close l(f the siirfaee, and 
altog(*tlier “ a better spot could not have been selected 
for model farm purposes.” The Jirea of land takon 
up Avas about 230 acres of arable land ami about 175 
acres of grazing laud ; but OAviiig to the iat(‘uess of tl»e 
sc'ason at Avliicli the operations Avero eommeiiocd, nod 
t<» the smallness of the grant of moiuy imule, only 
74 acres 22 guutius nf land were cultivated, liniiu*- 
diat(‘ly after the tiist fall of rain iu duly, sowing was 
(rommeliced Avith jowari, and was folloAved by cotton, 


Avlieat, and gram. Th(* following is an abstract of the 
results of tlie op(‘rations field hy field : — 

FieM No. 1.— Hainfall pnatyfair; soil partly good, 
black, partly a mixture of black and ri‘d, and red and 
stony ; previous working laid fo all ap])raranee laani 
imieh neglected. Therefore it was di*eply plongh(*d 
up Avifh Knglish ploughs, and Avell si irred. 1'he 
inferior portion of tin* field was sown with jowari, 
tur, and mung, and tlu; good black with indigenous 
cotton. 

Tin* yield of jowari “and other grains” was at the 
rail* of 403 Ihs. per acre, and the yield of cotton was 
at the rate of about 154 Ihs. of clean cotton per acre. 

Field No. II.— Much like the 1st fu'ld, but sitiiali'd 
under a large hmk and a Avell; it was sown with 
joAvari and otlu*r grains, and also Avilli cottmi. 'flu* 
product* of grain Avas about 655 lbs. per acre, and (lie 
produce of col ton (hybridized and sehx'lnd st'cds and 
acclimatized New Oilt'ans) Avas only 75 lbs. per ac?*e, 
owing partly to Idiglit, and prineijially to decay ol’lhe 
setal from long k(‘t‘])ing. 

Field No, 111. — Ordinary black soil, was avcII 
|)lougbed and carefully juaniiretl, and was soAvn partly 
with Avlu'at and partly Avilh cotton ; but tin.* Avant of 
rain after the soAving eaiisetl a failure, giving only 
16 Ihs. of clean cotton {)(*!• acre, and 17.S li)s. of wheat 
j)er acre, including kusmnha. 

Fit'ld No. IV. — Soil a loamy red, under a laigt* 
villagt^ lank, and us(*d lt)r growing rice, sugai -canc, 
and market vegetables. Aflia* lM‘ing prt'pared, iht' 
land Avas sown with jicclimjitizcd New Orleans eollon 
st-etl j)urehased in the markt*!, and (‘ontaining an ad- 
mixture of indigenous cotton set'd. Thi* rainfall Avas 
fjiir,the plants grcAV well, and vielded 140 Ihs. per acre, 
a full en)p in NoAvlur anti t)ther villages being looked 
upon ;is producing 130 lbs. per acre. 

hi(*ld Nt). V. — Has soil t)f tlireo classes — gtuMl 
black, red and black, anti poor shalloAV re<l. It Avas 
plouglicd and manured and tlividt'd into plt)ls and 
st)Avn with ct)fton, cotintry Avlicat, sorghum, English 
t)ats, barley, gram, jowari, &e. The only [)rt)iluei‘ 
AVta-lh mentioning Avas wheat at the rate of 251 lbs. 
])er iww.; and jowari, at 270 lbs. per acre; all tin' 
r(‘st Avert* failiu't's, nit)i-e or less. 

Fit*ltl Nt). VJ. — (.’t)iisists t)fgt)()tl bhack soil Ihrongli- 
t)ut, nml iu*arly one-half could be irrigalctl from aAvell 
atone entl. 44u; land having been pr^^aretl aial sown 
yieltled jt>Avari at 652 lbs. per acre, and wheat 188 lbs. 
per acre. 

Fiehl Nt). Vn. — Is of a black soil and had been 
nmch iieglectetl. It Avas j)rcpared and sown, but did 
not gi\c any yit*ld wt)i th mentioning. 

fn 1875-76 the seast)n, whicli hatl promised to ht a 
favoumble one, and hatl helpetl the soAving of flic early 
cr«»ps in gt>od time, turned out to be unusually tiry, 
and flic early setting in t)f shai*p tmtting easterly Aviinls 
in()clobt*r t lest rt)ycd all hope of a good yield. Tlic 
best result.s, hoAvev(*r, were the following:— 
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Field No. 

Extout Sown. 

Nameij of Crops. 

Produce per Acre. 


A. 

G. 


Lbs. 



r 

.1 owari 

] 

1 

r, 

7 \ 

Tur - 

y 444 



1 

Mutt - - - 

J 





Rs. A. r. 

r 

1 

.31 

Sugar-caiit‘ • 

140 13 i; 

1 




Lbs. 

i 

1 

'A 

0 

liuceriio 

27,708 



f 

.low.iri 

1 

3 

8 

u J 

Tur - - 1 

y 338 

4 

— 

1 

Mutt 

1 

8 

i- 

0 

PotlltOOK 

4,2M 

9 

0 

31 

Jowari 

320 






.. - 


Remarks. 


Was manumi previiais year with poudretle, 
slaughter-house refuse, and erushed hones and 
lime 

Manured with slaughtcr-lioiise refuse and 
poudrette. 


Good dressini; of poudrette, slaughter-house 
refuse, and farni made manure was put on. 

Fields under the tank all did poorly ; some were 
not I'vtui cropped from being too wet at one 
(injc and too dry at other (inu‘s. 

rioughed witli English plough and dnsst'd with 
12 carts of poudrette. 

Dressed with patent manure at 3 ewts. per acre. 


Chap. 1. < 

Mr, Lui 

Ckntii 
Tkov in 


'Flic niiiirall in 1876-77 was very .scanty, and the 
result on tin* fartn did not, eonsef[nently, turn out so 
liivourahh* as was e.\])oet{‘d, “ especially as the lields 
liad recMuved a lilnu-al dr(‘ssing of inaiiure.” 

Jotnari yieldc‘d ISd lbs. per acre, “ which, thotigh 

poor, was eotisidtualdy better tluiii th(‘ yit‘hl ttfniany 
“ of the surroundiuj; lields.” /IV/c/'// ;rjtve a produce 
of 228 Ihs. on 2 acres 25 gnnhis of laud. Another 
pl(d, whicl) had bctui uiidtT cotton the ])revious y(‘iir, 
and was dresseil with villagt^ manure, produced 1 10 Ihs. 
()l‘ wheal juM- acre. A fourtli held, which retadvial a 
good dressiu" of farm-inadi*. manure after havings Iuhui 
tliorou;gh]y eloaued, yielded 320 Ihs. of jowari [um* acre. 

'Fhe lialf-aen* which had ht'cn uudei* potatoes the 
previous year, jirul another l;^- acre which hud hetui 
uiulcr jowavi 0” *^11 acres), wtu*e ]nit uiidtu- potatoes. 
“ vVll the plants g:rew remarkably well during tht^ 
“ early ])art of the season, .and had rain fidhai in 
“ August, ail exceedingly line crop could have been 
“ obtained. As it was, the yield came to 2, (>70 l)»s.” 

A plot of 13 gunhis was under Aiiierie-an grass, and 
did well for a time; hut in the end want of water 
become s(*rious, and tlu^ supply gradually fell below 
lemand. The out-turn was 5,61)6 lbs. 

Tlie farm was clos(*d alter tin* operations oi 

1H7()-77. 

On the Sahiru Cotton Kx'perimeutal Farm 155 aeres 
were cnltivated, and 101 aere.s 26 guntas were fallow. 
Tlie seasim was late, and altlumgli not. quite untavour- 
ablc, tlu^ rainfall was only 1*71 inches. 

Experiments wen? made willi several varieties oi 
cotton and llie following are some of the best results 
obtained in 1873-74: — 


V'jir irty of 
Cullun. 

Ana 

Sown. 

When Sown. 

, ! 

WriKht of 
en.Miurf. 

Sind iiHii'.;o • 

A. G. 

rt T) 

12tli Jimeto 17tli July 

« 

Lbs. 

r/,7;n 

Oil, 1.0 

<i 21 

sth ,, to IStl) „ 

r, 

5,17S> 

Aniorictiii 

1 10 

asth ., to Oth „ 

0 

1,0.35 

Ditto 

1 s 

27th „ to .SOtli J nnc 

5 

1.174 

Ditto 

0 s 

10th July 

4 
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Ihijri was also tri(*d on tin' farm, and thi^ lollowing 
table shows the best results. None of the fields were 
manured : — 


No. of Wator- 
higs Given. 

Date of SowiiiKS. 

Area. 

1 Produce. 

1 

Grain. 

Kirhy. 

Three - 

28th .Tuly to 4th AuRuat • 

A. G. 

7 22 

Lbs. 

4.025i 

Bundles, 

080 

Three 

7th „ to 20th July • 

4 22 

4.400 

014 

Three, not 

finished. 

Sth „ to 4th August • 

1 10 30 

7,033* 

1,306 

1 


Sorghum saeeharatum, sown 24lh »Inn(‘ in an nr(‘a 
ol ,1,1 guiitas, yielded 772 l])s. si*eds ami lO.) bundh's 
or 06 maunds kirhy — drt/ wcitflird, 3'bis eropgcU tlie 
same anion lit ol ear(‘ as did |lie hajri crop, and was 
sown in tlu‘ same klml of soil as the sceomi «)f | ho 
ahov(^ iiotiMl trials. Tluur l•<•sp^‘etivc yidds may lx; 
(compared thus : — 


Hajri — 


(irain piT acre nearly 
( \ rass „ „ 


'Fotal 


Sorghum — 


drain per nere 
(iiass „ 

1\)tal 


Lhs. 

70().J 


- i»,468i 


Lhs. 
035 •[ 
- 0,774i 


- 10,710] 


Ol her crops were also grown — f'or instance, sugai- 
cane grown on 8 guntas (d’ land yiehled a products of 
420 lhs., and sweet potalui^ on a plot of 33 guntas gave 
760 lhs. of produce. 

Ill 1875-76, in the tir.st week of April, an aen* oi' 
land oil the farm well, which had bei'ii iireviously 
inanure<l and ploughed with lOnglish plough, was sown 
with Sind native cotton, Tlie jihnits, largj and strong, 
began to yield in Sc'pteuihcr, ami Urn picking was over 
wln'.n the cold weather set in. Tla^ total yield was 
1,884 lbs. of seed cotton, or ()28 lbs. of clt'an stajile. 

Including the aliovi? acre, tlie total area under Sind 
cotton was 16 acres 21 guntas. I'lie plants were liiir, 
hut they were iiiu(‘h dainagetl by grei^n fly towards the 
harvest time, and the total yii'ld was 20,357 lhs. seed 
cotton, or clean staple 41()Jj’ ll)s, ptu- acre. 

The American cotton also was athu^ked by green 
fly, and all but destroyed. Tin; total yiidd of need 
cotton was only 768 lbs., or about 221 lbs. per acre of 
clean cotton. 

Sor(jlio was again grown, and yielded per acre — 

Lbs. 

Gmss or kirby - - 39,980 

Grain - - - - 1,176 


Total . . 41,156 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


■i 


|iui\L Qn. 7. 

jtfr. Liotard, 

^ CliXTJCAI. 
Provincks. 


Bajri w.is sown durhv^ rh(^ rniny days in July, and 
the yield per iiere of IVediii*; material was — 

Lbs. 

Ivijby or grass - - - 10,672 

(Lain - - - 1,189 


PlI^JAl^. 

dotal - - ^ 11,861 

N<iurii- II 

Wkhtkkn 

Pkovincks. d'lie season 1876-77 was a bad one For eotton, and 

liie return generally in the dis!.ri<*t was nuich lower 

flian lliut of the previous year. The highest yield ol 
e(>tton ohlaiiKul in the distriet was llial from the 
(;overninent. lields, wln re d aeres lOguntns prodiice.d 
r>,‘l96 Ihs. of seed cotton, o(jual to fully d27 lbs. chain 
staph* ])er aere. 


Jiftjri , — 1 hough tin* season was unfavourable for 
cotton, it was an (‘xcidlent oin^ for grain in that part of 
Sind, and tin* farm lields gave a return ol' 1,420 lbs. 
per acn*. which is tlu* highest yield y<‘t ohbiined ; 
“kirby or grass was also good.'* 


Tohfircn planted in half an aen* in 1876-77 gave a 
])roduce of l,d6d lbs. This was the third crop oil' the 
sann* ground without any rotation bi'ing allowed. 

The first crop was luxuriant (‘iiough, but the 
Hicofutr prinei])h‘ seemed to be very ihdieient, and, as 
a eonseipnaiee, tin* leaves wen* pronoiineed infiTior by 
'native niei'ehants ; it was with dillieulty sold at Its. 
1 14 pel’ pirdi of 168 lbs. d'lu • second year's jiroduei*, 
was a gri'at improvement on tin*, first, and sold lor 
Us. 2-12 per pirdi of same weight. The past yiair’s 
e,rop was an improvi'nii'iit again on the previous scaison’s 
I (‘turn, and it sold sit Us. o pin* pirdi ol 168 Iba. 'The 
varieties ])lanled were common Slndi, IFavana, \'ir> 
ginian, Shiraz, Connecticut see«l leaf, and Kentucky.'* 

— “Om* acre Avas sown with (lax seed reci‘ived 
from th(j Khamh'sh Farm. 'I'he ground whiidi had 
pri'viously borne an (*arly crop ol sorgho was well 
ploughed, manuri'd, and watered, pi(!vious to soAving, 
after Avhich it got no watm*; it iiroduced 396 lbs. of 
very line full-plump seial ; but the libre will be* nsehxss 
for any ])urpose (‘Xiropt, ])ei’haps, jiaper-making. 1 he 
stems are much branched, ami oidy from a foot to 
18 inches long; Tid lbs. of seivl Avas sown in this 
aero.** 


J*itnjafj , — 4*he elfurts in the way of experhmmtalis- 
ing proved fruitless. The Cotton Chandi Farm after 
having been open for some time Avas eloseil, and an 
agricultural farm at Amritsar* Avas started, and this 
also Avas closed after a trial of three years. Iti’ould 
nut, hoAvever, have resulted in anything hut laihire, as 
the opm’atioiis Avere eommeneiMl and carried out during 
tliose three years Avilhout either proper irrigation Avater 
or maniiri! being provided for, and Avithout any propei* 
sheds for the catth^ and sheep. The landmcik'd to he 
improved, but the I/u*utenant-Govcrnor said after the 
third year’s trial “it is inadvisable to go to any large 
oxp«*iise in the const nietion of sliods lor (‘attlo or for 

planting and improving lh(* land. 4h«‘Lieu- 
tenant-Covernor “is not nid'avoiirably disposed toAvards 
tlu'se experimental larms,” but be “ eonsidc'i’s that, it 
undertaken ami inaintainiMl by the (jove^ nment, they 
should he in situations and und<*r eireunis lances Avh.ieh 
may remU'r (heir success at least jirohahlc. His 
Honour bidicvod “ that the Amritsar Farm can mwci 
he anything hut a failure.” The circumstances being 
so unfavourabb*, it is not explained AA'by the farm A/as 
started at Amritsar at all, and Avhen started aa by it 
Avas maintained for three years wilhmd any ^ irge 
expense hi*ing incurred for planting and improving 
the land. 

Nor th-n \'stvrii Provinvrs . — The Allahabad Farmf 
in 1873-74 consisted of lo3^ acres of land, and rented 


* Mr. Lloyd, superintendent, 

f Mr. .1. riiillips, superintendent 


lOoJ acres to cultivators. The soil was naturally of a 
good chnractfir except Avhcrc it adjoined the high himj 
most of it being level low-lying, ami of alluviiil di'serip’ 
tion. The farm had no means of irrigation ; but since 
the comnicnceunent of operations (two years previously) 
the land liad gi eatly impro\ ed, owing to tlie use of tin* 
English plough. 'I'ln* improvement seemed “very 
evident to the native' cultivators, as they have readily 
given for land, prepared by the English plough lunl 
manured Avitl: bazar sweeiniigs, Rs. 55 and 60 per big] m 
for a period of 2i years. Tlie GoviTiiment rent of 
this land yearly is* Rs. 9 p(*r higha, or Rs. 22-8 for 
2i years; tin* cost of preparing the hind Avith the 
English jdougli per higha being about Rs. 2-2, ami 
allowing Rs. 5 I’or manure, gives a total of Rs. 29-10, 
being a profit to Government of Its. 30-6 per higha, or 
more than donhle,” 

Tiie following were the cxiioriments carried out in 
1873-74:— 

Jr/icat. — Half an acre Avas soAvn on land manureil 
wilh night-soil, and yicldcil 11 mannds, or at the rate 
of 22 mannds per aiTc. Land manured Avith bazar 
sAvei'pings gave 16‘25 mannds. 

Sortj/unn Save ha rat nm was soAvn to th(^ extent of 
27 acres, ami the fields being divid(*il otlj Averc treated 
each dilfcnmtly : a ])orlioii not manured, hut ploiiglanl 
Avith English plough, gavi; 352 maiimls per acre ; 
anotlicr poiiion, English pluiighi'd in Dece.mber ami 
Januarv, ami mauiiri'd willi Aillage sAvt*('ping*j, yielded 
535 maunds per acre; and a third portion, Englisli 
idoughcd in dune and .Inly, and manured, gave an 
ont-lurn of 110 mannds [)cr acre, 

,/owar Avas triml on 11 acres : the land was treated 
us for sorghnm, and sown in duly. 'I'hc yield of 
karhi per acre anus 307 mannds 18 si’crs. 

Uarh t/ Avas treated Avilli (binpton’s patent maniii'C, 
Avhich Avas thrown hroadeast at Ibe rate of maunds 
per acre, the land being tlien ploughed Avilir,'! native 
plough ami b*vcllc<l doAvn Avith a plaidc. The harbw 
Avas soAvn in the usual niaiiniu* and yiidib'd 12 inanndH ; 
Avhilc a neighhoming plot, Avhieli had been manured 
the preceding y(*a.r Avith bazar sAveepings, gave 
11 maunds 12 se(‘rs. During the Avholc period of 
the experiinent there had been no rain Avlmtcver. 

Oats were sown on 14 acies of veiy sandy laud of 
till* poorest kind on tin* farm : 7 acres were Engbsli 
plougbod and unman u red, and 7 acres unmanured and 
native ploughed. The land Avns prepared like that 
for llu* barley and Avlieat. The out-turn on the 
Fnglish ploughed portion Avas 9 maunds per acre, and 
that on (lie other jiortion Avas 6 maunds per acre. 

In 1874-75, 7J acres AAaue under cotloa. The land 
seliM'ted Avas of third class (piality, very sandy, and 
highly impregnated Avilh lime. Jt Avas manured at 
the rat(^ of 3(K) maunds of bazar SAveepings per acre. 
A portion to he tried on the ridge system Avas twice 
native ploughed, and the portion on the flat was once 
English ploughed and tlirec times native ploughed, 
and then levelled. 'I'lic seed Avas soavii from 21st to 
23rd ,I line, the ])lunt:3 Avere Aveeiteil three times and 
oruM* ho(al, and the first jiieking took pface'oii the 
26tli Oetoher. I'hc folloAving Avere the results ; — 


Oiil-tum por xVero \ Out-turn por A(:r« 
on Uif Flat. on tim llldK«‘. 



MhuikIh. 

SoerN. 

Maundii. | 

1 Seers. 

Dhaiwar cotton 

2 

25 

5 

32 

n roach „ 

1 


5 

171 

Bulanilshahr • • 

it 

IH 

6 

41 
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SorffkitmMidjowar were sown alternately to test Sorghum - 625'maund8 0 seers per acre, 
thoi)' resjHiCtive values as fodder plants. The land Joar - 362 „ 37 „ „ 

was treated as in the previous year, and the maximum 

f-turns were « Other experiments produced the following results : 


jjaxne of 
Crop. 

Area 

in 

Acres. 

Description of 
.Ploughing. 

Mamu-c per Acre. 

Dates of Sowing 
and Heaping. 

i Quantity 
of Seed 
Sown per 
Acre. 

Yield of 
Grain 
per Acre. 

Yield of 
Karbi or 
Bhusa 
per Acre. 






29th July - - 1 

9th Novemlier - J 

1 

Mds. 

srfi. 

Mds. srs. 

Rajra - - 


English 

300 maunds, 

bazar sweepings - 

3 seers 

15 

10 

222 8 

Maiao - 

IT 

Dug - 

Poudrette 

- - ■{ 

1st July - -I 

2.')th September - J 

H „ 

16 

27 

165 0 

Wheat 

A 

Bug 

Do. 

■ - -{ 

31st October -I 

3 1st March - -J 

52 „ 

19 

10 

33 0 

Gram 

n 

Native 

None 

- •{ 

13th October - 1 

2Uth March - - J 

46 „ 

6 

33 

25 0 

barley 

1 

u 

English 

300 maunds, bazar sweepings 

22iiil October - 1 

6th March - - J 

25 „ 

35 

0 

72 0 

Do. - 

Tl 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 

1 

Do. 

30 

32 

0 

72 0 

Oats 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

do. - *1 

12th October - 1 

1 5th Marcli - j 

52 „ 

13 

n 

20 0 

Siin - 

■fr 

Do. 

Do. 

do. -| 

1 3th .July - -1 

ICth August -J 

30 „ 

16 

20* 

- 

I'atsan - 

JL 

1 1 

Do, 

Do. 

do. 

Do. - - 1 

20 „ 

M 

26* 

— 


* Clean San. 


Chap. I. Qn. 7. 
Mr, Liotard, 


Nobth- 

WltSTKRN 

Provinces. 


In 1875-76 tlio op(‘riitions wore not satisfactory, 
and tho farm, liavinf^ licoti placed under tlie control of 
the ].)ireetor of Agriculture, was maintained for (he 
main purpose* of proving the value ol‘ city innnnrc 
will'll properly utilised. Tin* ari'a of the farm ( 153 
arri’s) was n-dueed in 1876-77 (o 55 acres ; and as 
dio Ijirm Nvas badly situated for experimental purposes, 
this area was considen'd ample. 'Idic other ])orlion, 
consisting of about lOOnen'S of manured and ploughed 
Imid, was made over to tho munieipality in 1876-77 
ill exchange for an equal portion to be made over to 
the farm which might then undergo a sirail.'ir process 
of inannring and improved <mltivation. But the 
transfer having been made late in the season, no 
result could yid he re])orted. 

Oil the reserved experimental area of 55 acres, t lie 
effects of deep ploughing and manure were ascert aim'd. 
The crops for the experiment were sorgliiim, hajra 
(rain crops), and wheat, barley, oats (spring crops). 
The following were the results: — 



Out-turn in Maunds 
I'K ii Acre. 

' j 

English 

Plough. 

Native 

Plough. 

' 

Fodder. 



l>erghum, manured with sweepings - 

30U 

226 

)» ,) poudrette (not 

— 

336 

trenched). 



j> unmaniired 

265 

218 

3iy r{i, nuinurcd with bazar sweepings - 

212 

146 

>» M poudrette - 

— 

128 

V uninanured , - - 

207 

125 

Grain. 



hajra, manured with bazar sweepings - 

18 

17 

ij unmanured - - - 

16 

10 

M poudrette 

— 

20i 


The Bulaiulshahr Model Farm, undt;rMr. Simpsoirs 
(superintendence, consisted, in 1873-4, of 150 acres 
ot land divided iiih) two plots. Tho lands^ mostly of 
the class known as jungle, and mostly the outlying 
Q 8887. 


land of certain mljaeent villages, were all conveniently 
situated for irrigation, there being one of Jlic canal 
rajhahas running adjacent to <‘ii(‘h ])h)t. 

Cotton was grown on 52 am'es of land, and was 
tn'ated in livi* dillorent moihis. The largest yield of 
clean cotton was 164 Ihs. jier acre, ami was ohtaimal 
from laud deep ploughed and manured ami sown on 
the. riilge system. 4'ho average yield of the total area 
was 97 *84 Ills. A sanqile of 300 Ihs., which was 
sent to Messrs, (‘olvin, CViwic, and Company, of Cab 
entta, Avas reported by that firm to he “ tine while 
‘‘ Bliiniargah cla.ss cotton, very I’ree from strain and 
“ leaf.” The st.a[)le was said to ho “ to J inch, 
silky, and of good strength.” Its value was esiimatcd 
to lie ill the London market, at (ijr/. p(*r Ih., and its 
worth in (Jalcutta for local consumption was about 
rupees 20 per mauiid. 

Other prodm’ls gave tho following out-turns. 

Nnmuof Cn»p. Arna So\?n. Cnlt iva- Yield per Atm 


AcriiH. Roods. Muunds. Seers. 


AVliowt (whitn uii- 3 

3 Dw'piilouirhedjuul 
iiiMnured. 


3 

Uarloy 

l)iU<» ditt^i 

15 

f,4 

Oats , - - 

Diltu diU<> 

;i:i 

Si 

Peas 

Ditto ditto 

;w 

3H4 

firam 

1‘hiiiKhed in llio 
Native manner. 

L7 

3S 


A few other crops were grown ; hut the weight ol‘ 
tho product} of some of them is not given in the report, 
Avhile some others did not prove t|uite successful. Tlui 
farm was suhse<|ucntly ahandoued. 

A third farm, which had been started atNawahganj 
in Crtwnpore as a model farm, and hail been worked 
by means of grants from (Jovernmciit, at a yearly loss, 
was placed in May 1873 under tht' charge of the 
collector of the tiistrict, and Avas used as a nursery for 
scctts, slirubs, and tIoAvers. After two years’ opera- 
tions, under the new iminagcmcnt, it was able to show 
a credit Imlanceof Ks. 3,387-2-9. 

Ill 1874-75 the child* field produce grown on the 
garden AA'as pedigree Avht'at, oats, mangold Avur/el, 
swedes, and Ncav Orleans cotton. 

The area sown with pedigree wheat was 8 acres and 
2 roods, and the produce Avas, per acre, nearly 

Ff 
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dm?. I. Qn. 1. 1^200 lbs. of grain, and 22 cwts. 2 lbs. of straw or bhusa. 

The quantity of scud sown on the whole plot was 
Mr. marl jyj ^ oz. only. 

Nohth' ^ measuring nearly 

Westkhn 1 aci'c, and vichh'd 1,672 lbs. of grain and 2,064 lbs. 
PnoviNCKs. of straw. 

Manifold irurmel oo(!iipic(l an area of 1 ncr(‘ 8 pol(*s 
Benoal, and jra VC ji produce approximating*' 14 tons, 11 cwt.s. 

The inunici[)ality bought a portion of this produce at 
0 aiiuas per inaniul. At this rat(‘ it would be worth 
Rs. 124 ; and ns the cost of <‘nltivation was 
Us. t‘]8-4-ll, th(.i profit would be Us. 86-11-0. 

Strcdcs occupied about of an area, and produced 
aiiproxiinately 8,420 lbs., at o annas per inaund, which 
gav(‘ a prolit of nearly Us. 22. 

Cotf.ouo^ tlio New Orleans kind covered ‘an area 
ol’l of an acr(! in tln^ second year of growth. The 
])lants of the first year were cut down in June, and 
irrigat(‘d once in tlio cold weather. The yield w'as 
378 lbs. of kajjas, and about 280 lbs. of binola. 

In 1875-71) the jiortion of the farm (hwoted to fruit 
trees (15 acres) yielded Us. 1,102-8-!), and the outlay 
hud been Us. 350. Tlw tiowei’ garden portion yieJihsl 
Us. 1,457-1)“8. And the farm poilion was mainly 
confined to the cultivation of tobacco, without any 
very good icsults, as tin* tinu^ given was short. 

In 1876 77 the fruit and flower garden jiortions 
again gave a good prolit ; whil(‘ th(‘ farm continued to 
alford encouragement in its results. 

English and native ])Ioughs wen* used on exaclly 
similar land, and tlie results were, in eight out often 

* It had not all been taken up ut tlie time. 


fields, favourable to the English implement, and pre- 
eminently so in the case of sorgo, maize, and peas* 
but the results are not specified. The cost of plomrli! 
iiig with the English is also said to be less than that 
of ploughing witli the native implement. 

The n(‘xt experiment was with canal indgation. \ 
field of about I \ acres in area was watered cousocu. 
tivcly for two years, | with canal, and J with well 
irrigalion, a third and equal portion being left (h*y^ 
The results with barley in the second year were— 

Lhs. 

Well .... 1,642 

Canal 1,536 

Dry - . - . 1,260 

Then^ was, however, too much rain to allow of a fair 
conqiarison b(‘twcen irrigated and dry land. 

A portable sugar mill from IJelmr, patented by 
Messrs. Milne and Thomson, indigo planters, and 
ndopied by six eiiltivators in Ikliar, was procured for 
trial on the farm. It proved “ its superiority over tin- 
“ native mill at once, by turning out double the quantity 
‘‘ of juice at half tlni cost of labour.’’ The chief merits 
in the mill are its portability and simplicity. A largo 
number are now being introduced into the Court of 
Ward’s estates. 

many farms that bad been started nil 
proved fruitless, and tln^ bavi'- all been closed. 1 do 
not give any account of lli(‘ir ()])erations during (Im 
short tirm* they wen* in i*xistciicc, as Mr. Toynhei* 
bus already given a summary on tin* subject in his 
compilation of answers to tlie questions of the Famine 
Commission, 
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CHAPTER I.— QUESTION 8. 


lyhat proportion of your population is ayrumltnraf that is^ either direetly enyayed in the cult ieation of the 
sod solely^ or in comlnnation with some other oveupation^ or deririny their chief income from, the /and ? . hid 

of this class what proportion lire entirety hy the proJits of the cultivation of their own land ^ and what pro- 
portion support themselves wholly or in part by field labour for others. 


PUNJAB. 


Tliero are t!irc(i main points in this qnastioii : — (r/.) 
proportion of tlio |m))ulation Avhicli lives (^liielly 
l>v agriculture. (/>.) The (extent to which that j)ortion 
()1 the ]U)j)uhition eonibliw* other operations with 
a^iieiilture. (e.) The extent to whieli agriculturists 
supplement the i)rolits of cultivation of tlu'ir own 
holdings with wages (‘nnuMl in field labour for others. 

To enahhj me to answer this question and question 
lo, 1 Imv(^ eompiled from the census papers of 1 868 a 
s(iit(*nu‘nt of population according to occupation, 
wliicfi is appended to the reply to qiu'stion 16. 


IV^r c(‘iit. (tf 


N'uinhcr of AKrii'tilturiHls. 


DiviHion. 1 

total popula- 
tion who aro 
UKriculturisis. 

'Potal. 

1 

Adult malc.s 
abovo IS 
ytMirs of 

D. lhi .... 

.51 

976,787 

357,167 

Uissar 

CO 

i 81. '1,288 

259,849 

Umballa - - - 

51 

835,155 

322,253 

Jullundnr - - - 

61 

1,504,685 

446,469 

Amritsar - - - 

45 

1,237,256 

448,943 

l^uliore - - - 

54 

1,026,686 

304,542 

llawalpuuli - - - 

i 60 

j 1, .3 17,640 

349,589 

Mooltaa - - - 

50 

740,051 

209,882 

berajat . - - 

GO 

593,662 

232,214 

I'oshawar - - - 

G‘i 1 

638,372 

173,942 

Grand total 

55 

9,683,580 

3,104,849 


The per-centago of the population therein rciturned 
as agriculturists is for the whole Province 55 per 
<‘cnt., of whom one in three are shown as adult males 
above 18 years of age (a proportion certainly too 
large^. 

The statement in the margin shows the number for 
oach division. 

As regards the next point, the extent to which the 
agriculturists combine other occupations with their 
Principal livelihood, there are absolutely no statistics 
available. It is only possible to make a general state- 
on the subject. 


The agricultural classes pro])cr rarely eoml)ine 
agrieulturc with any otlnu* callings, cxcej)t service in 
the army or pnlic»*, and the calling of carriers. A 
largo ])roportion of the bullock liackiu ies and camels 
of tlic Punjab belong to agrii'nlturists ; and so I’ai* as 
this is tlui case th(‘y ns(‘ tliesj* i‘c*soun*es with no little 
spirit to help themselves oveu* bad years, Similarl)', 
in the northern parts of tlu; Sind S;igar Doah ami 
adjacent tracts Trans- Indus, many of the agrienltnrists 
turn curriers in the months when agi ienltural work is 
slack, carrying salt and grain lor the local traders, and 
sometimes making v<*ntiires on theii- own aeeonnt; 
and thus th(‘y add materially to tlieir nujans. They 
ar(‘ equally ready to leave their homes and take, work 
on roads and canals in order to tide oven* bad years. 
The gnuit majority of the agriculturists, under sueb 
eircumsbinces, show very great (mterpri.sc ; and ar(i 
not at fdl the kind of men to sit starving at their 
homes when th(*y can work as carriers or as ial)our(‘rs. 
But all the callings of tin; artisan they regard as be- 
neath them, and rai-ely, ir(‘ver, adopt them. 

As regards the third point, also, the <‘xtent to wlia^h 
agriculturists supplement tiui profits ol* th(*ir own 
holdings by wages earned in lield labour for others, 
there are no statistics available ; and a general answer 
must be given. Whiai partial failures of crops occur, 
sueli failures as most affect the drier tracts and leave 
fair crops in a«ljac.ent moie lavoiircd tracts, the })ooi('r 
agriculturists of tlie, former usually go to .se(*k harvi‘stiiig 
work in the more fortunate districts. Such work is 
universally paid for by a share of the crop, usually a))out 
a twentieth. But saving such exceptional instane.es, the 
ordinary condition of agricultural villages is such as to 
give few opportunities for an Jigriculturist to supplemcJit 
the income of his own holding by working for otliers. 
All the holdings arc small, with lew exc<*ptions no 
larger than the actual cultivators <‘an themselves look 
after ; and for the same reason the cultivators have 
not th(5 fund.s to pay for hired lalamr. Moreov(U*, 
there is ordinarily so much neighbourly feeling among 
the cultivators of each village that, when a man <loes 
need help for som(‘ speeiiil work, his neiglibours 
assemble and do it for him, asking no return except a 
good meal. The help om* man needs to-day, his 
neighbour will need before long ; so as occasion arises 
they all help each other. In villag(‘a thus (lonstitiited 
it will be readily underst(X)d that there is little o[)p()r- 
tunity for a poor agrieulturist to juld to his livelihood 
by wages earned from otliers, excepting only at harv(‘st 
time. 


Ch\i’. I. Qn. 8. 
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Major 
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1. Qm. 8. 
PlWJAB. 
Major Wace, 
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NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDII. 


Ciup. I. Q; 


Thoro has always boon much doubt and discussion 
as to the proportion which the agricultural bears to 
the total populalion. The ditricuUy telt in jinswcring 
fhe question arisc's mainly from two causes; om? is 
that occupations an* ■often (lonibiiied, many persons 
adding a little agriculture to some trade or prolessioii ; 
the other, that caste and occupation an* so closely eon- 
uccted among tin; 1ow(T classes that it is hard to 
separate them, and if a man returns his caster as 
lohar or kolie lui is put down by the census clerks as 
a blacksmith or weaver, though ho may have actually 
ahaiuioned his her(‘ditary })rofession, and live (mtirely 
by held labour or cultivation. 

2. In the earlier c<msus of 18(io, in the North- 
Western Provinces, no further separatioJi of the 
people was attempted than that involved in the broad 
elassitication “ agrie.ullnral ” ami ‘‘ iioii-agricultural 
and on that occasion 17,484,905 people wi‘r(* relui n(‘d 
as agricAilturists, being 59 ])(‘r c(‘nt. of the (ml in* 
pojndation. In 1872 an endea\our was made to 
distinguish the landowners from tin? non-proprietary 
cnllivalors, and the (.mnimTators wer(nnstruet<*d when 
a ])erson deriv( 3 d tin* whole or the greater part of* bis 
subsist(‘nee from tlui land, to miter in lla* oeeiqiation 
column of the* returns tin* Avords “ laiidliohh'r or 
cult iva, tor, as the ease might be,”'*^ Treat(!(l in this 
Avay, the numbers caiiu* out as 1 7,i37t»,9()7, or 5tv5 jier 
cent, on tlur total pojmlalioii ; <4’ tli(‘se, 2,046,940 
were returned as landowners, and 15,330,027 as 
cull i vat ors.f 

3. Rut besides those who are distiuclly n'turued as 
landowners and cultivators, then* is a huge class who 
are included in Class VI., “ iiuletinite,” and whosi* 
occupation is vaguc'ly recorded as b(‘ing| that of 
“lahourers.” The adidt males 1)(4( ngirig to this <•la^s 
are 1,448,087 in iiuiuher. 'Idiose labourers who reside 
in towns are probably pi'Ople who live hy any kind of 
manual work ; thosi* who live iii tin* villages ai’e all, or 
almost all, employed in lield work. In towns with over 
10,(.X)0 inhabitants (whose total populalion is 2, 1 9 t,0(K)) 
tin; returns show 1 18,202 adult uiah^ lahourers ; it may 
ih(*reror(* be (*stiuiatt;(l that in towns Avith ov(*r 5,000 
inhabitants, Avliose total ])opulati()n is 3,093,000, the 
number of labourers will h(i about 166,000. 'riiesc 
may lu* set aside as iion-agriculruriHts, and the balaiiee, 
oi- 1,282,000 adult males, may l>e taken as l epresentiiig 
the number of held labourt*r.s in villagcs.-f 


* IMowden’s (atisus Report, 1872, parugrapli 4r). 

t The adult males over l.j years of age are 10, 352, ,'>02 in 
number, or one-third of the population, and are. elas^jified 
thus : ~ 


No. 

I. — Profes.sional - 122,030 

II. — Domestic service 973,072 

ill. — Commercial - •t47,78(> 

IV. — Agricultural - .5,937,274 

V.— ludustrud - 1,247,004 

VI. -^Indefinite - 1,025,426 


The urban population is about on(3 inillioii adult inale.s, leaving 
nine* millions of rural inhabitants. The indieatioiis of the census 
may tliereforo be shown thus : — 


Urban - - 1 million inale.s. 

Agricultural - - C „ „ 

Rural non-agricultnral 3^ „ ,, 

t Transferring these to the agricultural class, the occupation 
statement would stand thus: — 

Urban - - - 1 million adult inale.s. 

Agriculturists - - »i a e 

Rural non-agriculturists 2 ,, „ „ 


Noutii- 

4. Those, however, avIio an' ac(|uninted with the Westeki 

constitnlion of jin Indian village*, and knoAV how very rKoviNoi 
lew irdiabitanls it eontains wlio are not engaged in 
agricullure, will U; .watisli<Ml llmt <*vcn theses figures do j\jr JUlm 
nol (juite represent llu* relallvi* proportions ol’ tlu'si* 

two gr(‘al elassc's of population. U has l)(3cn stall'd, 
and probably may bo, stated Avilhoul any gri.*at di*parture 
from accuracy, that putting asidt* the urban population, 
as roughly spi*aking entirely eugag(*(l in tnules niul 
profos.-iioiis, about 90 [ler cent, of the remainder, the 
rural population, arc agricultural. 

On this hypotlicsis fla^ rural population of 9,000,000 
mail's Avould bo divided into SjtMKljOOO wholly or in 
part engaged in agriculture, and I, ()()(), 000 of non- 
agriculturist.s. Rut even this residuum is very elo.sidy 
(h'pendent on agriculture. Only a small porthm con- 
sists ol‘ rich peo[)le who livi* on tlu'ir ri'nts, pensioners, 
inerclmiits and hankers Avhos(3 transactions an* on a 
large scale and extend beyond the jiimu*diati^ noigh- 
bourlioud, priests or members of learned ])rotcssioiis 
Avho li\^* by tin* custom and sup])()rt. of ihi* rich. 'I’hi* 
gT(*al majority of rural nmi agriculliirists are the village 
serNanIs, ihe Avatchnian, the sAveeper, the barlK*r, tlie 
potter, till* earpenti*!’, tin* blacksmiih, avIid work for the 
cnllivjilors and an* paid in grain Avlu'.n tlu^ harvest 
is ripe, and wlio.'^e r(*inuneration perishes when tlu^ 
harvest fails. 'Flii* remainder arc the village shop- 
keeper, tile grain-])are]i(‘r, the weaver, and such lik(*, 

Avho.se employme nt mainly d(‘j)i*mls on Ihe pro,s]>erify 
of till* villagers, and on th(*ir ability to pay for cloth(*s, 
sw(*e(ineals, and tlu^ like. From an administrativi^ 
point of vicAV, the inti'rcsis of llu'.si* trades ami employ- 
ments arc .s() intimately interwoven with llu* intere.sts 
of the agricultural community that they stand jiiid fall 
tngeili«*r, and any great calamity lilu* drouglit, which 
ovei whi'lms th(' cullivalors, involves (lu* rural tr:id(*rs 
and artisans in tlur .same ruin. 

5. Hardly any of tin* district odicers in their re[)lies 
to this ([ncstiou have done inori* than copy in the 
C(*nsus ligures lor thi'ir di.siricts. S(3V(*ral, hoAVevi'r, 
observe that ihe real numbi'r of agriculturists is eon- 
sidorably in (*x<.*ess of t hi*, ri'eurded uumh(*r; and Mr. 

Markham (Allahabad) ami Air. ilariuglon (Uuao) l)oth 
adopt llie view that afli*r dodiicling tlic urban popula- 
tion, all, or almost all, tla* inhabitants of villages must 
b(3 set dovAui ns agrieultiiri.sis. 4’he Siiporintemient of 
the 4\‘rai, in which district there i.s no town at all, 
con.sidcrs the wbuk*. of his j>opulalion to be agricultural. 

6. There is anotbm- Avay in Avhie.li a fairly good esti- 
mate of the agricultural population can be madi*. We 
know the area actually cultivated, and wc can form a 
close approximation to the numhi'i* of [)eoplc who on 
on an average an* reipiired to cuitivali! it. The 
agricnltiiral stuti.stic.s of the IVovincc iiiv. not, un- 
fort unately, so advanced as yet as to bii able to sup[jly 
inforinjilioii as to tlu* numb(*r and elnssi's of tenants in 
all districts of the North- West (‘in Ihovirices; but in 
.several of the settlement re[»ort.s, tin* mimber of the 
diH’(‘rent classes of tenants, and tin* area they occupy 
arc ri*corded Avith mucli care, and the.se statistics afford 
a .souiid(*r basis for calculating tin* number of the 
j)opulalion engaged in agriimlluic llian the figures 
rec()ide<l in the census. 4'Iu* following table briiig.s 
together in one view tin* information which iascattored 
through these reports : — 


Ff 3 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Hap-IQn-S- 


N j; Nobth- 
F •IIW’bsteun 

j>^?BOVlNOE8 

1 ,-iND OUBH. 
it. EUiott. 

I) IS lit JOT. 

Cm.TIVATlNtr 

I’uorKiKTOii.s. 

Number. Area. 

Tenants 

OeCUl’ANCY 

Number. 

WITH 

uioirr. 

Area. 

Tenants 

N umber. 

•AT- WILL. 

Area. 

4’or 

Number, i 

VL. 

Area, 

Average 

Area. 

Suhar.'iMjmr - 

.37,7f.2 

3.57,781) 

20,.52fi 

147,094 

36,320 

212,319 

94,608 

717,832 

7' 


l>iil:iti(isliahr - 

14,2U« 

lfifi..54l 

22,717 

220,602 

56,596 

4 1 2,542 

93,519 

799,745 

8' 


Aligliar 


204,9.38 

28, ,380 

258,749 

4.3.7.52 

4.33,485 

87,.325 

.897,172 

10' 


Bijiior 

2U,lMfi 

102,517 

37,851 

278,331 

46,030 

209,9.58 

104,797 

590,806 

5 


Buihioii 



I02,22G 

501,212 

64,004 

190,871 

166,290 

692,083 

4 


B.'iicilly 

HMiG.S 

r.G,5M 

1.32,10.3 

610,7.59 

79,155 

1 90,44 1 

222,230 

867,714 

3 


Sliiilijcliimimr 

.^07« 

2G,.3'M 

3.3, 1G8 

70,647 

18,704 

30,501 

.51 ’.872 

101,148 

2' 


Maiiipiiri 


88,5.82 

80,041 

369.69.3 

28,5.3.5 

129,821 

124,778 

60.5,121 

4' 


h'ai iikliuhiid - 

20,fi().3 

10 7, .3.35 

10-2,703 

417,600 

47,2.39 

127,456 

1 70, .59. 5 

54.5,050 

.3 


Ktali - ; 

('awnpoiv 


99,184 

71,4.59 

379,651 

32,859 

129,732 

117,849 

199,857 

019,329 

799,428 

4 

4 


Fateh pur 
.Jhansi 

i;i,745 

GG,5G3 

.8.5,22.5 

3. 09 7 

.352,605 

.31,736 

42,809 

2,099 

113,135 

13,49.5 

141,8.39 

6,396 

.5.32,303 

45,231 

3 


Azamgarli 

fit,!):) 7 

.324,203 

101), 800 

357,742 

04,955 

8.5,110 

238,872 

707,001 

3*2 




1,G10,.5C3 1 

830, .554 ; 

3,997,082 

563,777 

2,278,896 

1,847,928 

8,580,727 

4 • 64 


From this it apju-ars that in 14 (lislricts comprisin^r 
one-tlhnl of th(‘ area of th(3 Frovinco, 1,847,928 culti- 
vators o(‘(‘iipy 8,580,727 acr(*.H of cultivalcd lami, or 
4 • ()4 acr(‘S apiocc on an avcra^^n*. Assiimin.ii (as wo 
fairly may) that the n-st of th(‘ Province is cultivated 
hy the same proporlion of agriculturists, the total 
cultivated ar('a, or 25, ()()(), 000 acr(*s, would require 
about 5,400,000 eidlivaloi's. Faeh of these persons 
thus n'cordi'd on tin* land-roll of the Province is 
ordinarily (he head of a faniily ; and nrkoning 4i as 
tla; averaj;(‘ number of :i faniily, they would n^present a 
])o])idation of 24,000,000. 

7. 'riiero are three sourees of possihh* error in this 
ealculation. On the one hand it is sometimes (he, cas(i 
that wh('n a, tmnint or a cultivating^ jiroprietor dies, his 
sons eontinmi to hold the laml tenanted or owiumI hy 
(ho nitlicr jointly, and without separating; in this 
case th(! t<‘nuro is counted as a sin^h* numher in the 
villa^^e record, and may thus vepri'sent threcj or four 
heads of families instead of one. On the othei* hand, 
where a man holds two [lai’eelsof lands in two diflerent 
villa^es, ho must he counted twiei^ ov(‘r, as a resident 
cultivator in one ca.se, as a non-resident in the other. 
The tendency, howevi'r, of these causes will he to 
limit ral iso each other. The third source* of error is 
where the same person cultivates both as a projirietor 
in his own land, and as a tenant in another per.sofi’s 
laud; and this is prohahly M*ry common, and may 
aecouiit for the discrepancy'^' hctwecii the census 
and the settlement tij^ures, Avhich is niueh ‘greater in 

* Atr. rim\di*ii, ill pariif’iiipli 111 of hU lu-porl, disensssed 
the rciison wliy tin* cunMis irtunis as to agricnlturistK disagree 
so miu'h with the rulunis ia the .scltlL'iiu'iit n‘[H)rts. tic coiii- 
piircs tlic tigurcs of tlin'c districts only. But tlic following 
table eoinpares the two .sets of figures in 13 districts: — 


(Viisiis. 1 Seltleiucnt Report. 



u 

o 







1) 

'C 

c, 

't, 

PL, 

'IViianB 

'ratal. 

b 

Pm 

'I'oiuuils. 

Total. 

S;iliiir!mniu- 

KtXT) 

94,179 

111.9*215 

.37.702 

.50,81(5 

94.098 

HiiliiiHlslialii’ - 

7,*Jti9 

] 11.299 

VIS..5(;8 

J i.2(m; 

79..31:i 

93,,51« 

Aliyurli 

s,us,s 

11.15,019 

151,928 

15,193 

72.1.32 

87..3*25 

Muiupuri - 

M.m 

MS,1M.I1. 

1 15:5,117 

L>,(19*2 

109.170 

124.778 

KiirukhaLiid 

IS.IUO 

io*2,9:u 

181,811 1 

1 20.09.'5 

i 149.912 

179.54.5 

J*ltah - - - 

9,1.87 

13l,r..59 

1 1 i.iik; 

13..531 

; HM..31S , 

117.849 

(^Mwupert* - 

— 

— 

l’9.3,](M) 



199.8.57 

Fjilchpiir - 

7,82,3 

11.5.892 

1-22,715 

1,3.71.5 

, 128.89-1 j 

l4l.K.i9 

A/Hin)rarh - 

6.5..')71 

2(57,194 

8.32,795 

M 057 

(74,815 

•23?!I.072 

Itareilly - 

9,1 is 

297., 52(5 

30(5.074 


' 211.-25S 


Rijnor 

4..'i8r. 

9.3.0.30 

1)8,-210 

20,91(5 

i S.3,881 

li. 4,797 

Jtadauu 

1 11.2U5 

19.3,884 

294,099 

1(5, 8.5.5 

i 100,299 

^ S3, 1*5 

Jhansi 

7,*2lO 

1 89,7.54 

40,991 

1,193 

j 0,390 

7,501 

Total 

181,.W 

'1.885,25.3 

‘2l7.r»9() 

244,543 

;i,34;i.2oi 

1,780,801 


As the eeusus returns include all males over 1.5, that is, one 
out of tliree, and tlie settlcinent returns as a rule show only 
the one head of the family or one out of four and a half, the 
former uumUT ought to be 50 per cent, larger than the latter. 
In the case of tenants this proportion is fairly observed and the 


ease of proprietors than in the east* of tenants. 
Wh.ut the (‘X!i(;t amount of deduction is that should he 
imide on tlii.s account, it seems impo.ssihle to say. Ihit 
the sctlleimmt reports indicate ])retty eh'arly what 
(paint ity of jieople are rcMpiired to (ill the land accord- 
ing to the exi.sting system, h; the Faimkhahad di.slrict 
(where piriiliar cure* was taken ovm- these* i(‘C()rd.s, 
with th(‘ special object of (‘Incidating (he (piestion 
which is being diseni.ssed here), it was estimated (on 
the data aiforded l>y an in([niry into tin'. r(.*gis((‘r.'; of a 
larg(‘ iinmh(‘r of \illages) (hat ahout half (he non- 
resident (‘iiltivators held land also in tin* vilhe^es 
where tln‘y rcisided, and that making this dediietion, the 
av(* rage area per family wais 4*2 acres. 'Tin* averinn; 
ar(*a ])i‘r family given hy the tahle above e.ompiled for 
all tin* 14 districts is 4 '(i l acres, ii appears, theri'lorc, 
[u’ohahic that this averagi* may safi'ly be assuiin d for 
the Province, and that (ho total agricultural population 
may he put at 5,4()0,()(X) families, or 24, ()()(), ()()() of 
people. This will iiicludi* tin* largi^ tenants who hold 
morc^ land than they can till (h(‘mselv(*s, and an; forced 
to employ lahoiir(*rs, ns well as tin; small mi\(*(l leminl.s 
who follow other (icciipat ions and take up a pateli of 
hind to occupy their leisuri'. hours. 'Flic field labourers 
im\ if W(‘ may trust the census returii.s, ;.h| million.s, 
or 830,001) famili(*s, leaving 4,570,0(K) families having 
rights in the land. It is jirohable, however, that (lio 
landed families are mon* numerous than tliese, and 
that many of the adult mal(*.s (;la.ssed as labourers v.iv, 
the youngi'r sons of tmuints. 

8. In order to test this hypothesis, or rather in 
order to arrive iinl('j>ciuleiitly at some fi-esh data for a 
sound hyi)o(hi;si.s, a special census was taken at my 
reiiuest by tin* (Collector of Cawnpon*, Mr. Wright, in 
22 agricultural villages of Jiis district, with a total 
eullivaled ari'ii of 10,000 acres, and a total population 
of 10,090 pi'ople. 'I'his is a d(*nser population tlian 
the average, for, whereas the 25 million (ailtivated 
acres of llu* rrovinee suj)i)ort 27 millions of rural 
])o[)ulati()ii, or 1 persons per cultivated acre, h(*re 
10,000 cultivateil acres support 16.990 villag(*rs or 
l;;j persons per cultivated aero. Among Ihc.'^i; it was 
found that then^ were tlm following classes : — 


Agriculturists only — No. 

Zemindars - - 526 

'renants - - - 5,961 

Labourers - - - 2,574 


9,001 or 53 per cent. 

two returns jigret; pretty well. But in the case of proprietors it 
is different. Moreover, there are many proprietors who do not 
Cultivate at all: tla; cen.^us returns should show these and the 
settlement returns should luit ; so that the census numher of pro- 
prietors ought to he still largiii than the settlement number. But 
as a fact it is much smaller, and that in almost every district ; it 
is possible that this is due to the fact that where a man is both 
proprietor and tenant, and is entered ns such twice over in the 
settlement records, he is entered only as a tenant in the census 
returns. 
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Mixed — 

Tenants also following 
other trades - - 4,1.52 or 24*r) per cent. 

Non-agricAdturists fol- 
lowing trades only - 3,837 „ 22*.5 „ 

If we may assume the same ratio to exist throughout 
Ihe Province, wo should come to the conclusion that 
half of those who are nominally non-agriculturists, 
and who ])ractic(* some hereditary trade or lu-olcssion, 
do also, over ami above this, follow agrieultutc. At 
this rati‘ the ehissilieatioii of the, pot)uhition would 
be— 


Adult males. 

Urban 1 million 

Agriculturists, incdudiiig 
lahoui’crs - ‘ *<^1 

Tlios(^ who follow agri- 
culture, combined with 
Iradc or j)r(»fe.ssions - 1 

I'hosi^ who follow trades 
and ])rofossious only - I 


'fotnl 

l)()|)u!ation. 

.3 millions. 


10 ^ 30 ;;- 


9. Two causes may have l(‘d to this mixture of 
trade and agricultun; — one is land-lninger, eating into 
the trading classes and lea<ling them to iuv(‘st their 
suiplus prolits not in extending their trad(! but in th<^ 
enlti ration of land ; the otlnn* is tin* niii)rofi<abl(‘ncss 
of the hereditary trade, and the fact that being unable 
to make a living out of it, they arc t‘orc(‘d to tall back 
on the nniv(.*rsal oecn|)ati<»ii whicli requires (ns at 
present praetiscMl) little capital ami no s[)0cinl know- 
li'dge, aii<l which ev(*ry inliabitant of Ilindostau sc('ms 
to tak(^ to as naturally as a bird to Hying. The fol- 
lowing statemcMit showing lluj imnibcrs of the more 
iinj)ortant ocenpations, will throw a little light on 
the matt(‘r: the first four c<dniiins show (la* people 
classified in the oceiqiatioii slateiiKuit of Ihe census 
report : — 


Class. 


Namt! of T’riuk* or 

order. l'rol(*s>ion. 


I. 

LcMriici] 

I’rii’sls 

I 

200 

I’rofcK- 


Doctors 

r,i 

10 

sional. 


Teacliers - 

8-1 

.S2 

U. 

Douiostio 

Sw<*ej)eis ^ 

iVi 

22 

Domestic 

service. 

Wusliernion 

217 

la:*. 



Barbers - 

405 

212 



( lencriil service - 

,r»9H 

799 



Labourers 

504 

201 


buying and 

Money-lenders - 

2 no 

2.47 

(>on>rner- 

selling, and 

Shop-keepers - 

1 72 

7.5 

ciul. 

lending 

( I rain sellers 

258 

210 


money. 

Cloth sellers 

25 

12 


UIhss. 

Name ot' 

Trade or 

.o 

a 

a ^ 

■^1- 

order. 

Profession. 





c 

1 

V. 

10 Arts and 

Parpenirrs 

I8.S 

OS 

Indus- 

nieehaiiics. 

Blaeksiniths 

211 

12.4 

trial. 


Masons 

loa 

40 



Workers in 


32 



leather. 

ilriekiniikevs - 


45 


'IVvtile fab- 

C'oUon-eli liners 

i:n 

71 


rics. 

'I’ailors. 

102 

18 



Spinners and 

427 




weavers. 




i Pood and 

(Irain-pareliers - 

142 

40 


tlrink. 

Milk-sellers - 

4.45 

358 


i 

'robiiceonists 

45 

tl 


1 Vegi'table 

Oil-sellers 

222 

89 


! Mibstaiiees. 

Potters 

09 

.4 1 


; ]\Iineral sub- 

tioldsniitlis and 

1 IS 

1.’) 


stances. 

di'wellers 

Hvaziers. 

4.4 

1 1 



Saltpetre makers 

15 

1.5 



'rotal. 

0,521 



Ill all prolailiilily then* an* f(*w of tliese classes who 
lia\(* been led to Ix-come, t<‘nants oi’ Inml (not owners) 
by tin* iiiipiilsi* of earlli-hnnger exe(*j)t the, mon(*v- 
lenders, sho[)kee[H‘rs, elolh-sidlers, those* ongag(*d in 
private service, and labonn'is, and perliaps tin* })rie‘sts 
and pandits. Willi lln* rest anollier kind of linng(*r 
has been at work — tin* iinp«)ssibili(y of living by their 
trade alone, and tin* iii*(H*ssity of tilling up tln*ir iin- 
occupiml time liy any employment tliat wib bring 
profit, however little the profit may In*. It is tln*se 
classes who by their competition raise I he r(*nls of 
land and bring down tin* wagt's of labour; by tlnnr 
erowiling on tlie land and by ll)(*ir n adiness lo accept 
terms whieb w'onld not be roinnnerative to any oin* 
not so peculiarly (‘ir<‘nmstaneed they take the brt'ad 
out of the mouth of tin* triu* agriculturist; and his 
condition is most likely to be imprpved if he is rt*li(*ve»l 
of this competition by tin* opening up of any new or 
(*iilurged field of employmeiif. for tlnj artisans and 
nnndmiiies. 

10, There are no separate data e.visting as to tin* 
Oudh population ; Imt tin* economic, condition of the 
two ProviiKM's is so closely similar that there can Ik* 
little tlanger in applying to the one the <;onelusion 
arrived at in tin* other, d'ln* nrhun po[)ulali()ii of Ondli 
is smaller than in tin; North- Western Piovlnees (l)(*ing 
S()(),0(K) out of 1 J ,200,000, or on(?-foiirt(‘entli iiisti'ad 
of one-tenth of the whole): and the entirt* popnla 
tion is denser, so that theri^ must be moia* pt*opli* en- 
gaged in agriculture per (*nltivated aen* than in Ihe 
North-Western Provinces. Tliis is borne, out by I lie, 
statistics embodied in the settlement reports wliieh 
are compiled in tln^ following table : — 




Num nicus. 



Area iiia.o n\ 


Average 
area pt!r 
head. 

DiaTEICT. 

Proprietors. 

Resident 

Tenants. 

Non- 

resident 

Tenants. 

Tot A I. 
No. 

Proprietors. 

Resident 

'r<?nan(s. 

Non- 

resident 

Tenants. 

Total 

Aki-a. 

Lucknow 

Bara Banki - 

Uai Bareilly - 

Sultanpur 

Bertabgarh - 

Gonda - - - 

Baraich 

Sitapur - - - 

16,452 

6,751 

10, .530 
19,734 
12,658 
16,320 

87,801 

99,496 

87,631 

171,072 

105,206 

136,176 

173,674 

104,760 

26,627 

35,783 

23,624 

57,305 

28,391 

36,644 

45,36.4 

53,705 

130,880 

142,030 

121,785 

248,111 

146,255 

189,140 

219,037 

158,465 

Acres. 

58,995 

89,296 

65,387 

83,935 

76,760 

.46,878 

26,02.4 

Acres. 

.447,500 

375,280 

290,0.47 

3.43,230 

340,243 

284,198 

658,420 

.585,502 

Acres. 
7.4,71.4 
09,71 1 
72,9.40 
88, .44 9 
75,n50 
50,089 
151,7.54 
19.4,4.44 

Acres. 

480,274 

.5.44,293 

428,3.54 

.50.5,.520 j 

492,053 

377,105 ! 

1 836,197 

778,996 

Aer<*8. 

3-67 

1 3-70 

.4 -a) 

1 2-04 

I 3*30 

1 • 99 
.4*81 
; 4-91 

Total 

82,445 

965,8 1 6 

307,442 

1,35.5,703 

i 

437,274 

3,2 14, .548 

781,030 

4,432,852 



This shows that 4,4.32,0(K) acres, or rathm- moi e 
than half the cultivated area is cultivated by 1,3.55,74.3 
persons ; hence it may be assumed that the whole 
area of the Province or 8,300,000 acres is cultivated 
by 2,500,000 persons, holding 3;} acres adiead. If all 


these w(‘rc separate fainili(*s they would represent a 
population of about 11,000,000, or more than the 
whole rural population. It is clear, therefore, that in 
many cases the stimo person must hold more than om.* 
tenancy. Without a more minute knowledge of the 

Ff 4. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


■. Uf.LQn. 8. system on which the record has been prepared, it is 
I impossible to judge from these figures what the iiuin- 

j^ORTH- p^jople engaged in agriculture is ; but it is 

i'^io^NCEs reasonable to suppose that the same ratio which held 
4ia> Oumi. good in tlie North- \VV;slern Provinces will apply here, 

' — and that nine-tenths of the rural population, or about 

Vr. Elliott. 9, (K)(), ()()() out of 10, 400,000, arc engaged wholly or 

in part in agrieulture. The population of the Nortb- 

Westein Provinces and Ondh may therefore bo classi- 
fied as follows : — 


Mr. Elliott. 


Population. 

North- 

Western 

Provinces. 

Oudh. 

Granil 

Total. 

ITrban and nou-agricul- 
tural. 

3,000,000 

800,000 

3,800,000 

Rural and following trades 
or professions alone. 

3,000,000 

1 ,200,000 

4,200,000 

H ural , and folio wi ng t rades 
or professions eonjoint- 
ly with agrieulture. 

.3,000,000 

1,200,000 

4,200,000 

Rural and following agri- 
culture only. 

21,750,000 

8,000,000 

29,750,000 

Total - 

30,750,000 

11,200,000 

41,9.50,000 


11. There is no information given in these Pro- 
vincos, compared to that supplied in Bombay and 
Madras, sliowing the areas of the tenures classified 
according to size ; so that it is impossible to answer 
by direct figures the second part of the question, as 
to what portion of the population lives cntircdy by 
agriculture. But spe^aking brotully, it may safely bo 
said that a cultivated area of fivo acres (or even four 
acres in the lower Doab, the Benares Province and the 
sontliern half of Oudh) will employ or support a wliole 
family. The nuinher who *‘live entirely by profits of 
“ thi*. eiiltivation of their owii land ” may therefore 
approximately put at .•10,000,000. There are very 
few tenants who combine cultivation on their own 
part with field lal)Our for otln'rs, the lield labourer 
b(‘ing in this Province a cLiss almost entirely apart 
from tenant or ryot ; but there arc about 4,200,000 
who combine agricultuni with some ti'ade or profes- 
sion or otlier employment ; a few of these live by 
working in the field of othcTs for hire, but all an; 
nearly as iniadi dcpcruhait on the agricultural pros- 
pi'i ily of the year, as if they were purely agricultural 
in their jmrsuits. 


Bengal. 
Jr. 7\)ynhee. 


BKNOAL. 

Snell figures os can be /^iven in answer to th(‘ tirst rieo- 
part of this question W'ill be found in the accompanying tioii 
slateineiit. ptTli 

No figured information bearing on the second part ofJ) 
of the qu(‘Stion is nvailablo for Bengal. It may he over 

said generally that, with tin* (jxeeption of dwellers in W 
towns, the proportion of the pojnilation which is ahso- poss 
lately landless is very small, especially in the great i’utu 


rieo-growing tracts of Eastern Bengal. The pi'opor- 
tioii is larger in Centi'al and Western Bengal, and is 
pcTlnips greatest in Behai’, especially in ths districts 
ofDnrbhnnga and Mozntlerpore, which are the most 
over-populated districts of that Province*. 

Wh(‘u the next c’ensns is taken, it will jierliap.s he 
possibles to record such information as will bo useful in 
future famines. 


Statkmkn'I' showing the Population with referenoe to Agrienlturo and pressure on the Land. 

(CENSUS OK 11S72.) 


riiEsinr.Ncv 


ItA.TNHAlIYU - 


Ooocii Buhak 


CHlJTAnONO 


BllAOULI’OnK 


ChOTA NaOI’ORK 


Biirdwan 

Baiikoora 

ItfcrLhooin 

jMidnajioro 

Hooghly with llnwrah 
li4-l’(irguimaliM * 
TS'iiddca 
Jussorc 

Moorsli(‘diibad- 

Dinagupore 

Mnidah 

Bajsliahyc 

Bung|}m'« 

Ihigra - - - 

l’uhna- 

Darjceling 

Jalyiigoroc 

Dacca - 

Kiirn'cilport* 

itackergunge - 

Myiaciisingli - 

(Tiiltagoiig 

Noiikholly 

Tipporah 

Patna - 

(Jya 

Shahabad 

Tirhoot f 

Sanin - 

Chuinpiu’Uii 

Mongbyr 

Bbugulpore 

Piirneah 

Soiitbnl Pcfguniiabs 

Cuttack 

Poorco 

Balasorc 

llazarcebagh - 

Lobardugga 

Singbhoom 

Manblioom 


Total 

population. 

Total 
male adult 
agrieiiltural 
population. 

Per-eentage 
of male adult 
agriculturists 
on total 
popiiJalimi, 

Number of 
souls to the 
sipiare mile. 

2,034,74.5 

337,249 

Ifi’O 

578 

.520,772 

77,440 

14-7 

391 

095,92 1 

1 19,028 

17-2 

518 

2,540,903 

471,949 

18' 6 

,500 

1,488,550 

192,970 

13 0 

1,015 

2,0.57,018 

.324,044 

12-2 

950 

1,812,79.5 

244,820 

13'5 

530 

9,075,021 

427,020 

20 '6 

567 

1,3.53,020 

180,804 

13-3 

520 

1,. 50 1,924 

302,352 

21 • 1 

304 

070,420 

102,710 

15-2 

373 

1,310,729 

241,784 

18*4 

587 

2,149,972 

547,099 

25*4 

619 

089,407 

170,057 

24-7 

459 

1 ,2 M ,594 

205,0.53 

16-9 

615 

94,712 

20,134 

21 -3 

77 

418,0);5 

82,535 

19-7 

144 

1,85 ?,993 

290,819 

16-0 

640 

1,012,589 

190,704 

19'4 

677 

2,377,433 

498,090 

210 

482 

2,349,917 

,507,899 

21*6 

378 

1,127,402 

158,273 

14-0 

451 ^ 

713,9.34 

127,781,) 

17*9 

458 

1,. 533, 931 

314,-500 

20-5 

578 

1 ,559,038 

212,529 

13'6 

742 

1 ,949,750 

204,306 

13*5 

413 

1.723,974 

270.959 

15-7 

393 

4 384,700 

973,299 

22-1 

691 

2 .»C3,860 

427,810 

20-6 

778 

1,1*0,815 

342,822 

23-7 

408 

1,812,986 

277,541 

15*3 

i 463 

1 ,820,290 

3.31,925 

18*1 

422 

1,714,795 

278,863 

16-2 

346 

1,2.59,287 

20.5,977 

16-3 

229 

1,494,78* 

212,248 

14‘2 

470 

709,074 

127,181 

16*5 

311 

770,232 

138,693 

18-0 

373 

771,875 

143,452 

18*5 

no 

1,237,123 

2.36,624 

19-1 

102 

415,023 

74,666 

18*0 

92 

995,570 

170,747 

171 

203 


^ Intludifif Calcutta. 


t Now dividod into two diitriota— Durbhusga and Moauflerpora. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


CiiAr. I. Qn. 


Tlio rofuriis of tlio wiisus faken early in 1872, show 
a (dial itopiilalioii of 8,201, .'519. Tlio 

shown jis .‘h0o8,0:^2. AfaU's nliove 20 
vein s 7oO,35(), ’with Ji eorrc.spoiuliriir male au:ncultnrnl 
population of 800,000 or tliereabonts under 20 yiaars 


era;?(‘. 

Tlio proportional 0 iminlxM* of females of all a^es he- 
loiiuiii;^ lo tho purely agricultural fiiniilies wliieli pve 
tli(.‘ above 1 ,oo0,.'h)0 nial(‘s of all a^ivs would la; \ t'ry elos(' 


on l,r>00,0()0. 

Tlie classification of tho agricultural male popula- 


tion givea- 


Bropriftary liiiidlioklcrs 

- 71 ,‘Jl.l 

Aksoluto occupancy tenants 

- lo;t,o.'-,'j 

( )ccupan<*y tenaiitH 


'rcnaiits-at"will 

- Gslbsiy 

Plouglinien 

- iriS,ij()i 

Farm s(Tvants - 


„ labourers - - - 

- (i.t.yoo 

Total 

i,r»r.s,u 2 i 


Ih'obably tin* casual agiieultural requirements at 
smviiig, weeding, transplanting and harv(‘>l tinu's Avill 
cngag(‘ another H million hands foi’ full 10 week.s in 
tlie year. 

Landholdei'S who ari' <*hiefly depimdmit on the pro- 
fits of trade or monoy lending havi' lieeii exclndial in 
ilnvsc census returns of agriculturisis. Also .sonic 


small portion of Iho occupancy tenants, such, for in- Phovincki 

stance, as havi* petty lioldings exeliisively of khnrif or 

of rabl land, in leiMiie limes engage them.selv(*s as Mr.Nithoh 

lahonrers lor others, and more still resort lo the (‘any- 

ing li aile. pro[)oi lion of such jier.sons among tin' 

tenants-al-will is mneh larger, bm I ban? no statistics. 

It i.s i*vid(‘nl that among pimprii'lary landbohh'rs 
ami .-dtsolnle oeenpainy tenants ihere will be ninlor 
tile laws of inheritance a eon.^^ideialile nnmb(*r of 
minors and of females. Among oeciipancy t(.*nants. 
minors, and females would be li^wer ; tlie teiuints-at- 
will would be nearly all or all adult males. The 
lt).S,()')l plouglnmii are no <lonbi all adult maU's, 
tbongh often ladow 20 years of age. Among farm 
s(‘rvants flu‘re would be nay fl‘W women and no girls, 
but probably aliont half wtnild be boys; the t’arni 
labourers would be mostly femali'S. 

Tlic total of 1,.’!{)S,()2 I would be the nmnliers oi‘ t he, 

[uirely agricultural chi>r->es who earn their own livings, 
ami in adililimi sup))ort l,bit\()()l members of llieir 
lamilies, who camnit be elassilied as regular owneis, 
bohh IS, or workers. 

d'be 1', milli(»n id’ aal agricultural workers will 
embrac e .^orm‘ port ion of ibis 1,100,001 of lln“ purely 
agrieullnral classics, logellua' with a very laige num- 
ber of jiersons of all ages, ami l>olh sexes, whose 
general occupation is weaving, .s})ijiiiiiig, ami tin; liki*. 


IIOMBAV. 


Bombay 


Tho following table embodies (In^ best information 
pri'curable on tlio subj(x*t, extracted from the. censu.s 
I'eturus of 1872. It cannot be as<‘erlaimMl hovv many 
('(Mubine othi'i* oeeu[»a(loiis, ami then* seems reason to 
]u‘liev(‘ that dilfereiit ]u*inei[)les of dividing projo-ieti.rs 
iVoni tenants hase* b<‘eii Ibllowi.d in ditlenait districts, 
as ill some the ( loviM'iummt oeciipaiiy ryots aj»p air to 
In*, eiiteied nmh'r propimdors, but in <.)llu*rs only 
Khotes, Narw'iulars, ami similar (|uasi-propriclors. 
AIaok Aorr/r Cui/n v moks, 1872. 


Dist rii'l s. 

Tut III 
Mule 

A. lull I 
Popula- 
lion. 1 

! 

Pro- 

pri)‘|ors 

not 

culli- 

valiu.u:. 

Pro 

prictm*?? 
culti- 
viil iov. 

; 1 

ilii)un‘r!j 
! lor 

To- j W.'IK<‘8, 
mulls, w hctliiT 
paid in 
.Kiml or 

1 money. 

I 

ToUil. 

1. ivlmiiili'sli - 1 

itna.c.os 

j .laa 

' 14:i,‘2r.7 

0,170 

1 1 1..700 

n;s.i7s 

2. XiisiK - - 

24r),LSl 

1 .yt)7 

' ioii,H)S 

7.713 

0.02 1 

117.102 

It. A liiueilmitcar 

27s, M ‘.2 

1,71<5 

1 11 Plus 


1 22,.‘is| 

1 1.-. 732 

A. I' .ona - - 1 

Jill, 173 

(5.2;;7 

I I2i'..ll)4 

1 2.jil8 

1 n.t.si 

im. 7 so 


Dislru-l. 


ri. S:e:ir:i •• 

(!. Sbuhijiur 

7. 

s. niiMi-uar 

a. Kal.iil'ii 
la, K:m!ira - 

11. Ivalnatiin 

12. Kulalia - 

l.*i. Tam HI - - ; 

1-t. Sural - 

l."». I>ntj;rli - 

n». Kaini - - ! 

17. I'mik Ii .Mjihatsi 
is. Aiiiiu>*l.’il)jul - j 

TV.Ial - - ; 


Tol.al 

.llalc 

.X.lult 

( ioli. 


Pi.) 

'I)rii’l()r8 
I )i..| 

1 nilli- 
i val I')'.'. 


i(ii.r‘2 i 


;v;m iirj 
rs l.•hr^ 


! 


in,.vis 


•jsu, I 2 a 

irKl2s 


1^.17 
7;’. 1 1 
ne.m. 

iMsi 



.‘1(12 
2,7:. I 




I.EOl.s 17 


;s.5io 




l.;i- 

liuiirris 


l‘ro- 


fm- 


(diolors 
mil i- 

minls. 

W.v-o.s, 

\i III'! Ii' i' 

Tobil. 

Mitiiu’:, 


|i d.l 111 




konl i.f 



.3 11113 

i .3.v;t 

2:’ 


.3.1.71; 

' 2.». 1.37 

io2.'.i7<; 

.“S.ll'.lt 


: :;7.nii 

1 Iv’'i7.’. 

17. •■I''"' 

''S'.sl 

.31. 

1 Iii7,'^;’3 

i ’r’':/'! 

T'-'.’; :;s 

3';,72S 

17'.' 0-33 


1 

, ll'.'.'/s 

1 !'3,<7fc 

1 

1 

. If) 

; 210.1 r2 

1 7 


;n 

70 11.3 

j 1111.171 

12,2(11. 

I S 020 

1 i7.3,S'.(7 

! ni,i7s 

01 ..mi:, 

! :;i.0Mi 

llll.ois 

. 1 23 

.3,tt'-0 

o.ani. 

0|.,700 

13,3 I.3S 

, 13 

, .‘i.-is:; 

; I7.3,:;.3.3 


; .Mi;.32 

j 1.0 10 

1 .3.3., 17 

.Ml. mi 

; 01. .3 17 


122, iso 

1,43.3,0 is 

i 7is,7.ss 

1 

, 3'i7.217 

.2.:..3n,r>o.3 


l\tr. Pri 


MADRAS. 


Madh;! 


Out of a total adult male population consisting of 
y,b60,b73 p(*rsons, more than one-half, 4,878, StK), arc 
cultivators bolding land cither directly imder (h)vcrii- 
inciit or under /cmindars. hi addition to this gi’cat 
body of simdl farmers, then* are upwards of two 
million adnli mah*s (2,071,(102) classed as laboiircr.s, 
and Dr. Cornish, who compiled the census tables, 
states that probably nioi'e tliaii tlin'e-fourtbs of these 
lind employment in (‘onm'xion with land. 


Districts. 

NuinlxT 
of Cul- 
tivators. 

' •'1 

Nuinlx-r 
of La- 
bourers. 

M umber 
of 

Vnipcrty 

Holders. 

Total. 

(^anjain - - - 

234,r)8G 

90,36.3 

2,9 1 1 

327,860 

Vizagapatam - 

301,184 

112,092 

14,394 

487,070 

Crodavari 

207,789 

96,867 

23,401 

388,057 

Ivistua - - - 

243,388 

55,088 

8,240 

300,710 

Nellore - - - 

1 200,360 

118,249 

5,732 

i 324,341 

Guddapali !| 

222,557 

99,830 

11,694 

334,081 

Bellary - 

! 273,828 

94,952 

3,050 

371,836 


Q 3387. 


nisi riels. 

Niiiiil)) r 
olCiiI- 
1 i viilor.s. 

1 Xiiml)i r 
of li.'l' 
ImuriTs. 

Xiiniber 

Ml 

PrM|l•■|•| V 

'roOii. 

Kuriiool 

128,:{53 

72.771 

1 1,34.3 

212,407 

Madras - - - 

3,551 

23,»iie 

1,74 9 

‘28,910 

Cbin^lepnt 

1 4.3,3:34 

7i),5.M 

2 1 9 

214,101 

No? lb xVicol - 

329.705 

120.070 

14,049 

■101,490 

►South Areol - 

:;4s.79t 

1 1 1 ,02:5 

.340 

400,757 

Tanjore- 

25G,;{GG 

90,4 8;t 

73,73] 

120.580 

Triebiiioj)oly - 

219,271 

70,587 

490 

290,348 

Madura - - - 

4G2,SG7 

125,194 

512 

.5.S8.573 

T'iinfe3elly 

222,402 

104,930 

374 

327,772 

(’oijubatorc 

250,1.31) 

138,079 

149 

.39 1,958 

Tsilgiri - - - 

0,90.3 

3,9.30 

71 

l(),90i 

Salem 

.3.30, .3 2 7 

118,200 

1,70.S 

45(»,.30l 

South Canarii 

181,490 

36,273 

‘200 

218,035 

Malabar 

179,519 

311,242 

1,491 

492,252 

'I’otal 

4,878,890 

2,071,602 

170,580 

|7,127,072 



Hoard 

Hevcnv 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


^ /lU P.l. Q n. 8. following shows the entire agricul- 

fiA*' Mabuas. population for oarh district, ?>., the adult males 

!n| * together with wonn^n and (•hildr(‘n dc'pendent on tln^m 

‘ M Board of for support, (‘sli/nated on the .assumption that the pro- 

portion of lie- number of atlult females ami children is 
I jIj., .,^rrieultnral population as for the 

total popni.'ition of each district ; — 


Districts. 


I Popiiliitioii. 


f= 

e.g 

V. e3 
C 3 

§2 


A.jrru'iillural 
j Fopul.'ilioti. 


|il 




5 O 


•r c c 

S.-5.2 





d 

Districts. 

1 Pop'^lidioii. 

cr 

Aarrieultnral 

o 53 

1 6-^5* 



'S rt 


1 



So 


1 y-H 






(janjjim (exclusive of 

i,:^88,n7r. j 

.034 •(> 

, 1,087,115 

1 78 

Hill tracts). 
Vizagapatiun (cxclii- 

1,884,711 1 

207 “2 

1,070,781 

80 

‘ijvo of Hill tracts). 
Hodavari 

1 ,r)n2,u;{9 

‘2.05 -9 

1,‘2.04,(H‘2 

79 

Kihtnii - 

1,4.'')LV174 

180-7 

904,9.37 

00 

Neil ore - - - 

l,37r.,Hll 

lfi-2-7 

972,830 

71 

(hulilapah 

1,3.01,194 

KH-O 

989,772 

73 

liellary - 

1 , 0 ( 18 , 00(1 

101-0 

1,!0(»,1G3 

00 

Kuriiool 

9rj9,(;4o 

130-4 

f»46,279 

67 

Madras - 

397,0.V2 : 

!47‘24-l 

83,281 

21 

(diingioi)iit 

938,184 

340-7 

080,491 

73 

Norm Arcot - 

2,010,278 

‘2S2-3 

1,473,708 

73 

South Areot - 

1 ,7.')0,8l 7 

3(50 -a 

1,493,893 

80 

'I’anjori' - - - 

'rrichiiiopoly - 

1,973,731 

.040-1 

1,407,999 

71 

1 ,200,408 

341 0 

940,191 

79 

jMiidura - 

‘J, ‘200, (HO 

238-0 

1,900,073 

SO 


Tinnevelly 

1,093,909 

327*3 

1,008,312 

02 

Coiinbatore - 

1,703,274 

237-3 

1,297,003 

74 

Nilgiri - 

49, .001 

00-0 

29,880 

00 

Salem - 

1,900,990 

202-9 

1,012,543 

77 

South ( 'anara 

918,302 

235*4 

080,107 

74 

Malabar 

2,201,250 

.370*7 

1,094,940 

7(( 

Total - 

- 30,830,077 1 

207-9 

122,809,218 



Idle proportion of the ])opulati()n mainly dependent 
for support on agriculture to the entiri* population of 
tin* Presidency may thus be (‘Stimated at nearly tlncM'- 
fonrths, and is certainly not less than two-tbirds. Xo 
])r(‘cise esliniate can be made of the proportion of iIk* 
agricultural population who live entirely on the profits 
of their eiiltivation. ddio number of culti\ ators shown 
in the lirsl table attached to the (piestion undei- n^ply 
shows that nearly half the population o\vn lands, luit 
it is clillienlt to say how far their income from lli(*ir 
land- is supplemented by earnings from other empli)\- 
jnenfs. 'riu‘ following tabh* shows the niimher of 
registeri'd ryotwar proprietors paying ri'vemn* to 
(lovernment in each district for the year 1871-72 : — 


Statkmknt showing the Rent Roll of Ryotwar Lands for Fasli 1281 (1871-72). 


Districts. 


HyOTS PAYINC 
eewAuns or 
1,000 Kuerr.s. 

KyoTS IMYIN'O 
ruo.u .500 TO 
1,000 UCCKKS. 

Ky<.)T.S I-AYI.N’O 
raoM 250 ro 
500 Ki!i*ki:s. 

Ryots payino 

FKO.M 100 TO 
2.0O Ritpeks. 

Ryots payino 
ruoM 50 TO 
100 Rupees. 

Ryoi s 
FKoM y, 

Rn 

PVU.NC 

0 Til ;,u 

'i:i:s. 


Num- 

luTS. 

I'Xssess* 

1 iiieiit. 

Num- 

bers. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Num- 

bers. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Num- 

bers. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Num- 

bers. 

Assess- 

Num- 

bers. 

. .\sso.ss- 
iiieiit. 


1 

2 

1 

1 ^ 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

i 

1. Chiu jam - 


2 

US. 

2,110 

2 

KS. 

1,379' 

j 

32 ! 

KS. 

9,995 

380 

KS. 

51,7(jO 

1,728 

KS. 

1,09,737 

3,238 

KS, 

1.18,701 

‘J. Vizagapatam 

- 

— 

- 

3 

1,901 

30 

9,783 

251 

30,308 

754 

51,003 

757 

29,0! 4 

3. Hodavari - 

- 

22 

28,097 

112 

72,589 

548 

1,83,201 

3,731 

5,57,520 

6,490 

4,49,944 

(;,9(;2 

2,74.500 

4. Kislna 

- 

1 

1 

1,490 

1 

22 

14,287 

239 

74,010 

2,831 

.3,84,1 .5 1 

8,940 

0,00,199 

12,700 

4,79,;{|)1 

.3. N el lore - 

- 

7 

10,220 

44 

30,488 

205 

49,255 

1,.02.') 

1,81,079 

3,907 

2,73,072 

0,190 

2 ,<ii.,:;oo 

0. Cuddapah 

- 

— 

— 

1 

503 

40 

1.3,991 

012 

82,250 

2,724 

1,81,257 

0,211 

2,18,900 

7. Dellary - 

- 

1 

2,018 

10 

9,974 

107 

33,390 

1,571 

2,14,178 

5,528 

3,60,403 

9,572 

3,CO,0!K; 

8. Kurnool - 

- 

— 

- 

10 

G0I49 

117 

34,819 

977 

1,27,929 

2,024 

1,65,845 

4,500 

i,oi,2:(i 

9. Madras - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

10. Clungleiuit 


0 

9,871 

4B 

30,430 

231 

78,810 

1,540 

2,10,213 

.3,722 

2,06,908 

! 4,541 

1,87,743 

11. North A root 

- 

... 

— 

0 

3,.321 

40 

12,037 

520 

70,230 

2,400 

1,59,434 

5,440 

1 ,95,204 

12. South Areot 

- 

8 

10,057 

40 

31,187 

232 

76,040 

2,320 

3,15,023 

7,005 

5,05,999 

12,644 

4,82,517 

13. Taujorc - 

• 

205 

3,19,778 

055 

4,48,492 

1,730 

0,01,062 

.5,872 

9,01,078 

9,364 

0,58,369 

11,334 

4,32,701 

14, Triohiuopoly 


29 

43,379 

70 

7,097 

218 

74,315 

1,009 

1,48,316 

2,011 

1,70,566 

5,114 

Ij75,(i5l 

15, Madura - 

- 


2,137 

12 i 

9,414 

09 

22,324 

722 

98,926 

2,670 

1,77,069 

5,333 

1 ,90,048 

10. Tinnevelly 

- 

t)8 

1,11,112 

148 

99,104 

591 

2,01,156 

2,961 

4,34,324 

5,928 

4,12,219 

8,377 

3,01,943 

17. Coimbatore 

- 

2 

3,517 

M 

8,778 

/;> 

1 

23,962 

570 

80,196 

1 2,020 

i 1,34,063 

4,218 

1,. 53, 428 

18. Nilgiri - 


•— 

— 

1 i 

1 oil 

2 

540 

IS 

2,660 

17 

,224 

25 

i s.j7 

19, Salem- - 

- 

— 


1 

534 

13 

5,170 

246 

33,698 

1,301 

82,010 

3,620 

1,32,857 

20. South Catiara 

- 

20 

29,771 

88 

07,307 

353 

1,16,509 

2,078 

3,02,317 

4,620 

3,19,766 

5,262 

2,o3,yoi‘ 

21. Malabar - 

- 

29 

48,17:) 

104 

06,774 

1 

410 

1,37,265 

1,985 

2,88,036 

3,994 

2,71,057 

5,437 

, 2,00,760 

Total 

- 

401 

6,22,938 

l,:i99 

9,46,585 

5,288 

17,58,921 

31,737 

45,26,698 

1 79,085 

53,56,864 

121, 5S8 

4.5,19,797 
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Statement showing the Rent Roll of Ryotwar Lands for Fasli 1281 (1871-72)— Ciur.I. Qi^ 


Districts. 

Ryots paying 
PKOM 10 TO 30 
Rupees. 

irNDEH 10 Rupees. 

Total Sin(;lk 
Putt A rt, 

Joint 1 

\ttas. 

As'^ess- 

ment. 

Grano 

Madras, 

Tota l. Board oj 

Revenue. 

Num- 

bers. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Numbers. 

A ssesH- 
nient. 

Numbers. 

Assess- 

m(*nt. 

N uni- j 
hers. 1 

1 

Num- 1 
hers. 1 

Assess- 

ment. 


14 

15 

1(5 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

1 

22 ' 

23 



ns. 


us. 


«H. 


us. 


US. 

1 . Ganjaiu - 

ILlfiO 

1,93,175 

17,477 

04,709 

34,034 

5,51,572 

3,720 

1,15,138 

37,754 

0,0(5,710 

2. Vizagapatam 

1,231 

23,387 

1,2(13 

5,475 

1,229 

1,58,191 

42(5 

32,315 

4, (5. 5. 5 ' 

1,90, .500 

;i, (Todavari- 

15,4:)8 

2,!)0,008 

14,338 

72,759 

47,007 

1 9,29,233 

10,808 

4,10,378 

58.4 75 j 

23,45,01 1 

4 . Kislna 

3 15,1 SO 

G, 55,404 

38,379 

1,88,218 

99 292 

23,97,8 1 9 

38,.331 

7,90,401 

137 023 

31,94,223 

f). Nellore - 

17,537 

3,02,7(59 

24,518 

1,02,189 

53,939 

1 1,(51,438 

29,511 

5,08,849 

8.5.480 

10,70,287 

fi. Cmldapali- 

2(5,49(5 

4,37,759 

87.197 

2.97,807 

123.287 

12,32,593 

29,231 

4,(»2,159 

152,518 

10,34,7.52 

7. Ikllary - 

3P,348 

0,73,0(57 

81,139 

3,53,(532 

137,282 

20,13,304 

5,174 

1 ,47,(500 

142,45(5 

2l,(;»(,970 

S. Kurnool - 

17,773 

3,04,755 

41,(500 

1,05,008 

07,007 

9,05,981 

17,923 

2,83,126 

85,590 

12,49,1(17 

p. Madras - 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— . 

— 


lU. Chinglepul 

12,151 

2,24,937 

23,000 

94,518 

45,29(5 

1 1 ,09,502 

9,799 

4,00,209 

5.5,095 

15,15.711 

11. North Areot - 

25,8(51 

4,3.5,135 

95,858 

3,43,538 

130,19(5 

12,19,559 

.50,497 ' 

7,38,384 

180,(593 

19,57,94.3 

12. South A rent 

54,182 

9,25,230 

155,099 

5,87,728 

232,202 

1 29,34,387 

42,421 

5,3.5,98*2 

274,(523 

.34,7»»,309 

i;t. Tunjore - 

30,2(57 

5,47,6(51 

09,190 

2,50,260 

128,023 

1 4l,0O,O«^7 

1,270 

48,784 

129,89.3 

42.n8,;9 

J4. Trichiiiopoly - 

23,245 

3,53,0(50 

98,400 

2,85,522 

130,090 

i 12,97,912 

8.530 

1,29,088 

139,232 

14,27,00. 

le. Madura - 

20,213 

4, 34, .3 7 5 

94,537 

2,99,140 

129 , .001 

12,40,039 

10,73(5 

1 2,33,885 

140, .300 

14,73,920 

1(5. 'rinm-velly 

3(^015 

4,97,432 

80,(527 

2,77,392 

128,715 

1 23,34,(582 

14,030 

1 5,90,513 

142,745 

29,25,195 

17. Coimbatore 

25,500 

3,90,525 

79.215 

3,57,051 

111,079 

i 11, .58, 120 

103,.52S 

13,41,21.) 

215.207 

24,99,3:15 

18. Nilglri 

2(58 

3,917 

1 1,712 

5,201 

2,043 

1 15,040 

882 

9,872 

2,925 

24,912 

IP. Salem 

3 1,7(57 

4,82,8 to 

: 103,055 

3,98,000 

140,003 

j 11,35,009 

(5(5,012 

7,20,972 

2’J().015 

18.01,981 

‘id. SoiUh Canara - 

10,141 

1,91,090 

1 15,403 

54,707 

37,905 

12,75,49(5 

— 

— 

37,9(55 

1*2,7.5,49(5 

21. Malabar - 

20,854 

3 , 53,537 

[ 129,737 

3,59,310 

162^550 

I 17,30,920 

i 

2,270 

35,854 

1(54,820 

17.0(5,774 

Total 

455,71(5 

77,2(5,159 

1 1,25 1,750 

45,(52,902 

j 1,940,929 

ja, 00 , 20 , 8(54 

445,135 

74,90,333 

2, .39 2, 00 4 

' 3 , 75 , 20,197 

1 


From the above staleinont it appears that there are 
in this Presidency neai'ly 2A millions (2, .‘192,06 1) el 
lyotwar propiic'tors. Persons who own hinds in 
(litferent tiihiks and oven in ditli'ient villages arc 
regis1eri‘d mon' than once, bnt such eases ar(‘ not very 
niniieroiis and need not be taken into aeconnt in a 
rough (aileulatioii. Setting aside proprietors under 
joint piittas tlunv are nearly two millions (1,946,929) 
of ryot\vari proprietors, of wlu m a million and a 
quartcT, or mairly 67^ per e('Mt., pay less than Ps. 
10 to Government, and lu'aily hall* a million 
(4oo,716) between Rs. 10 and Rs. 00. It seems 
eeriain that none of the former ami only a portion of 
the latti'T can subsist solely on th(‘ [)rotils ot tlieir 
cultivation ; and, as the state of things is probably 
not very ditli’reiit as regards Zamindari and Inain 
lands or amongst tenants in ryotwari districts, tlu* 
Board think it may safely be said that three-fourths 
of the peasfint proprietors and small farmers of the 
Presideney (say 3] millions) woik as agricultural 
labourers for others or follow non-agrienltural oeeuj)a- 
tions. 

It is not easy to d«*termine the. proportion that 
follow non-agricnlturnl occupations. The census 
tables show amongst the cultivators — 


Brahinims 

- l.S2,443 

Ksnatriyas 

- 42,092 

Ch(*tties (traders) 

- 43,772 

Shepherd.9 

. 332,380 

Artisans - - - 

- 24,624 

Accountants 

.. 11,840 

Weavers - - - 

- 33,271 

Potters - - - 

- 16,846 

Fishermen - - - 

- 152,7 14 

Toddy drawers - 

. 173,484 

Barbers - 

- 16,422 

Washermen 

- 18,990 

Total 

- 998,878 


For the reasons given above it may be assumed that 
of these about three-quarters of a million are not 
i^upported solely by the cultivation of their own lanil, 
*^d it may also be assumed that by preference they 


would follow Ihe specific oecnpniion of tln*ir cash’, 
rather than work ns field labourers. This, however, 
it would not always lx* possible* for them to do, as, for 
instance, in h«' ease of tin*, o 1,70 1 fislmrmen in the 
inland district of Bellary, and it will probably snnico 
if half a million is deducted from the 3^ millions given 
above on account of nou-agrieultural occupations. If 
to the remaining 3,( millions be addcil tin*, two million 
labourers who hold no land of their own there is a 
total of 5} millions out of litth* inon^ than sf'Vi'ii 
million adult male agriculturists, and assuming tlui 
jiroportiou of women and cliildren to la* e<pi.Ml 
throughout, it may be said that about 7.) ])er cent, of 
the entire agricultural population of tho Presidency 
are sujiporlCMl wholly or in part by licid labour for 
otliers. 

With ri‘gard to the, ex[)rossion “ field labour for 
otliers” the Board desire to «*xplain lliat they have 
considered it to be applicable within tlu*. meaning of 
the, (juestion to tin* cominun jiraetiei* on tiie part of 
small proprietors (if eullivaling land owned l>y others 
on 11 kind ^ f(‘inporary tenain^y, retaining a share of 
the produce.’ as their remuneration. 


Note bv Secuetaky. — 'the Board’.'^ conclusion iini} be 
simiiiictl up thus : — 

That out of five millions of “ llie landiMl,” rq)rcfirnt.in;i, say, 
a population of there an* — 

14 million males (say four million [)Opiilation) nv 1 h» live 
by land entirely. 

*- million males (say li million population) who live also 
by trades. 

3} million males (say in million population) who live 
partly by labour for others. 

Total 5 millions. 

Ilesides two railHon males, or Ci millions population, who 
live solely or mainly by laljour for others. 

Leaving million males, or eight millions population 
who live in other ways and are landless. 

Of the r» millions 2.} millions are ryofti on Goveniment land. 
Add - 1 million tenants under them. 

>» " i junior members of families. 

Balance I million ryots on Zaminduri lauds. 


(4 K 2 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTEY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 
CENTRAL INDIA. 


tlili^.I. Qn. 8. 

I , Central Tho information is scanty, in liliopul iivo-<*i«Thtbs 
,j India. populntion uvo said to l)o a^ricultimd, and of 

j!»r 1 1/ • these ono-oi^difJj livo cntiroly i)y land and one-fourth 

i| entire]) ])y lieM lal)oiir. In the Manpiir per^^nnna 

lh(‘re ai'c rj ‘^iilar aj^rieullurisls ; (d‘ tiiese t )4 live 
l‘ hy land only, ddl partly hy land, ami loO are field 

lalxMij-et’s. For Ilaiihelkhand, Lieut .-Col. IJannei-iiiaii 
says : — 

“ I ean only oslimali' this roij«j;]dy, lait it is siip- 
])osed tliat two-thirds of tlie ('iitire population may he 
eoiisideied a‘^rie,ultin'al, of whieli jnoliahly half are 


directly engaged in the cultivation of the soil and halt 
derivi' their (thud* in(‘Oine from the land. Thesis latter 
do not jiersonally (*n^afj:e in cultivating the land fop 
the enstoin in Ihighelkliand is that the ‘ Brahiuins ’ 
* Chiiltrees,’ ‘ lliahoors,’ ‘ Iliiis/ never touch the 
plough, and the land is cultivated by ‘ Siulras,’ such 
as ‘ Kacliees,’ ‘ Jvumbis,’ ‘ Kols,’ and ‘ Gonds.’ Of the 
latter a frtr livi' hy the prolits of the lands cultivated 
hy thmnselves, hut the majority arc (*nt.ertained in 
servici^ on various terms hy thi^ classes above men- 
tioned.” 


Htdkuaiup. 


^(ndvif MaMi 
All. 


IIYDERA1>.AD. 

Tn tho absence of i>roper eensns jetnrns, no correct causing the consiis of a number of villages to be taken 
and complete reply to this question can he given, in sevm'al districts. 

fhforts were liowevi'r inadi^ to eoIle<*t all ])ossihle The following statement embodies the result of tlui 
iniormation on tin; subject that could he ga. tin Ted by information thus eolh^eted : — 


rj 

^ 1 
a 


DisTKitrr. 

Per eeiiL, witli regard 1o llie lolal popidatioii of the villages 

under inquiry. 

Kho(edar;s* 
ho depend 
solely on the 
eiillivatioM td’ 
(heir soil. 

Kholethirs* 
who are 
engaged in 
eultivalion, to- 
gether with 
other oe< iipa- 
tion. 

Shikmi- 

dars 

(Snb- 

teiunits). 

Total 

tif 

Tenants. 

La- 

homers 
solely 
engaged 
in fielil 
labour. 

Labourers 
in part 
supporting 
tlieinselve.s 
XV i til Held 
labour. 

Total of 
Field 

Labourers. 

(Irand 
Total of 
Agricultural 
Topulatitju. 

1 

- 


■1 

5 

I 

t; 

7 



t 

1 



1 

rt 

Mfdak - 

i .‘14 *27 

1 2- 70 

3*(;2 i 

aO*.V.t 

8*74 

ll*(ti 

li»*74 

70*44 

2 

rt 

Sirptir Taiubir 

i att-.Mt 

lS-77 

bVTO 

1 04* (It) 

0*07 

i 8*12 

15*11) 

78-25 

a 

to 

a 

Khumnium 

j :l.‘i ' ')4 

I8'4l 

I li t;? I 

! G;)*G2 

<)*S0 

1 1*07 

20*1)3 

80*55 

d 

'rS 

Yelgjindnl 

41 •7-1 


11*12 1 

1 07 •'.)<) 

8-77 

!) * 1 !) 

17*1)0 

85 * 1)5 



1 Avrr.'igc of'reling.'ui;! 

it; -20 , 

, 1 ()•():? ; 

01 *81 

S * .40 

10*01) 

18*45 

80*27 



1 Aiin'iigiihnd 

i 

1 as-.v 2 

! 2 • 0.^ 

1.4*28 ' 

54*45 

7*10 

5*21 

1 2 • .4 1 

00*70 

r> 

is 

! Hid 

i 41 -sa 

'• 1 1 -as I 

!4*r.G , 

1 ()0‘S7 

4 *20 

5 • G 1 

I) • 87 

70*74 

7 

o 

: Ibiiclior 

! .MD'Stt 

! SMid 

h ' 0 7 

.54*50 

5-l>7 

12*41 

1 8 * 28 

71 *78 

8 

'5 

SluTiU'Mr 

1 .•;r>t;i; 

I 4- 04 

12*08 

1 

, 54 •47 

4 ’til 

20*50 

2 4 ‘.5 7 

7(;*1)4 



Avenige f 



1 








Wiiri - 

;p.»'2u 

()*<;7 

1 11*17 

57*0.5 

5*08 

10*1)2 

lG-007 

74 mi:, 



A vt-rnge |)er-'‘i n<;ige 


I 

1 


1 






of t'iieli J*r(» , iiice 

47 -.17 

iit«; I 

I 

1 JO* GO 

1 

5ie43 

i 

* G*72 

10*51 

I 

17*24 

7 0 * o<; 


■'*' holders of land on leases direct from ( Joveruineiil. 


d'liese tignres liave relV'rence only to lln^ class of 
persons wlio are directly engagecl in the cult ival ion 
of the soil, or support theinselM's wholly oi in part by 
field labour for otlnrs. d’hose remaining art! that 
class who, without personally eondiieling agrit'nltural 
opoi'al ions, dt rivt' their tdiiel' income fnun the laml. 
'These are tin* jagirdars and inaktadars, who, like 
y.aniindars, least* out (heir lands it> eid(iva(t>rs and 
rt‘et‘iv(* eertuiii II\(‘tl anttmiils in rettirn. Il.ixitig 
reiiartl lt> I best* fignrt*s ami varit ns other eireiim- 
stanet's, tlie proportion ttf lht‘ agricnltnral pt>pnlatit)n 
may l)e c<=ttiinate<l at 7d per cmt. lor the Mahratta 
country, anti SO per cent, for the Teling-uia. Of Ibis 
propt)itit)ii abtnjl 62 ])er e.eiil. li\e entirely l>y the 
prolits of the etdtivatioii of their own land, and nearly 


l(S per cent. supj)ort tht'inselvcs wholly or in part hy 
lieltl labour for others, in the dVlingan.'i country ; 
anti in Iht! IMalnalta country, these may he set down 
at oS and 17 J)CT cent, respectively. Tht‘St! tigure.s 
art* hasetl on the returns of tne special census lakeii 
by the talukdars in eerlain villages. This cemsus was 
taken only in villages contaiiiing a purely agrienllnral 
population, and in no east* in hushns and towns, 
ilenct* (lie ])er-cenlagt‘ of the agrieidtund populution is 
soinewhal liigh. lint with respect to tlie country at 
large*, it may be assnm(‘d Miai the agri(*.ulturnl })Opu- 
latiun in (he Telingana counfi'jv ninoimts to about 
To ])er cent., and in the Mahratta country to about 
On per et*iit. 
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CHAPTER I.— QUESTION 9. 


Chap. 1. Q 


ordinal y economic condition of the portion of the nyricnlturftl popnlation directly enyayed. in 
die ('ffJtirafion of the hiid and possessiny any proprietary nr occupancy infen at in land? Illustrate your 
reply l>y if actual facts as to a few typical instauas of such persons taheu from four or fire different 

rillac/es in sciwral districts of your Proc State, with nyard to each, wJott' <irea of land he holds for 
tillage or grazing, what his family i'onsists of, lohaf amount of footdgrai n and what calue of other produce 
he raises on an. arerage (tff his land in a year, what rent or rccf nuc or cessts he pays for his land, what ex- 
penses he incurs in hired lahour {pother than his own lahour anti that '\f his family)^ irhaf amount he spends 
in a, year in purchases of necessaries, which he cannot produce on his land, what hind nf house he liris in, 
how many rooms it possesses, and how many out-htatscs, what iptantity of cattle or other tire-sfoeh he fiossesses, 
ndiat other property, and what stoeh of grain, J/oie doe;, he ifispose of a/i.y snrpfns i/hnone, whether bi/ 
hoarding or lending his money, or investing it in ornaments, or spending it on marriage cert monies, or other- 
wise? What are his debts, and. to what are they eanimnnty due ? State what propartion of the agrien/tnrists 
of your district you believe to he iu. debt, and what proportion their arerage intiehtedness buns to their 
a.veragc yearly income, hudearonr to obtain, the opinions on these points of well informed ant! trust worthg 
native residents of different districts, and. in. submitting such opinions explain the position, of yonr in formants, 
and the probable means at their eonunand of forming correct eonelusions. 


PUNJAI 

Mr, 

Macimacl 

Delhi. 


PIJNJAD. 


The insta?iees examined by tih‘ are iiineioeii in 
niimhcr, «*"> iollows ; — 

Pro^ivietors - - ~ I 

'r(‘]jaiits with oo(‘iip}incy - 7 

T('naiils-a(-\vill - - o 

rh(* })roj)i’iet()rs arc* m<‘n of diilorc'iii porls ol' the 
dislricl, <*)ios(‘n as livini^ in dillercnf, asses, sinrnf eireles, 
jitul llins as as re^'iu’ds soil and irri;i,.‘ilion at l(*ast 

in difrorc'iil eir(*niiib1anees. 'TIh' fiivl in blyh* of livinii; 
prol»al»ly, thonij-h not roall}’ tin* 1)(>I ol1‘, is lln* j>ro- 
prifloi’ oThind in a emnil vill:i;.ro. Tin* iii-tnneo e'ivcn 
(No. <i) is that, of a man somowhaf below tin* avoraec,, 
tin' i’ae.t heiii*^’ tliat the villaLO* where In* lives has 
snn'ered IVoin “ shor.” 'rweiily years ai^o the canal 
villa;i;»*s were in tln JiciLdit ol’ ))i’Osp<*rily, )>akka hoii'-es 
were huilt, tin* eoininoii I'nnds o(‘ the proprietors ol’ieii 
rnised a. >nbslantiMl traxc'llers’ hon^e ns('d as a villaoa* 
assembly room ( the ehanjiar or ebaiipiil). Tin* oxim), 
fed on suuar-eane stalks, jiur, and the abnndani (’odder 
of canal iri’i‘i,a(e<l fields, iiiei*(':),sed in size and sti‘enu;lh ; 
tin* peoph/ themselves ado])l(‘d a more luxurious style 
of living and dres.s. Ibit this pi’osperily has waned ; 
I he <*rops a?'0 not what they were, tin*- soil is cnleehled, 
and in many plaees (h'stroyed, at haisl for the* finn*. 
'JMn^ people*, ho\vev(*r, <lo not, ('asily eoim* back to their 
primitive simplieity. and the eonsenu(‘nee is that then; 
is in the eanal irri^at<Ml district a fir <;reater amount 
of* indebtodiK^ss than there would have bei'ii h.-nl the 
old eimimstanees of e\'pendi(are be(‘n uiialtererl. 
Still, whi*re* the canal has lieen nsc’d, :irnl not. abnseel, 
tli<*re is yet ('veu a ])ros[)erity not eepialh'd anywhere 
in th(* (list riot, 'fho reali,u;nm<'nt of lla* Jumna canal 
will proliably keep this prosperity for many villages, 
hut a safer and simpler means of ahntimr tin; evil lies 
in the restriction of canal irrii^alion and hy ke«*pin!; 
the main channel dry for some months in the yt ar to 
allow the spring l(‘vel to sink a<^:iln. Mneli lias been 
written, and somc‘tbin^’ is now beiii;:; done, about I be 
improvement of tlu^ diaina^e, but it weic. well to |)re- 
vent as well as to care. 'I'lie lioldiiij^r of the canal pi'o- 
|»rietor is not geneially hii-;;*er llniii the ordinary ^ize 
thronjrliout tin; district, 12 to lo aen*s, but he ^vis 
richer crops, especially sn^ar-cane, ojf the jrround. In 
a liir^je cjinal villa j,^c it is not uncommon to find a. mass 
of cultivation of this crop, sometimes .OO, To, or 100 
acres standing together, with regularly marked narrow 
luuos well fciiiced in leading from one (;nd to the otln;r. 
Sugar-cane is expensive alike for seed, planting, care 
while growing, and (*x pressing wIk'ii ripe. Jbit it 
well repays the cost, ami is in fact the great stand-by 
in those villages where it is grown. Sugar-cane is 
growti rarely in the khadir chak and in some villages 
in the hangar, Init nowhere docs it come to such a size 
as in the canal villages. 

The other chaks have proprietors for the most part 
in moderate circumstances. The Kohi chak probably 
(see No. 14) is the poorest, and there the people are 


sometimes very low in their slandnrd <d’ living. The 
bouses ai’e mere eb.'ippar.s of tluiteh ; sometime.^ 
mnd walls snp[)orl llie thntch ; the food consists mainly 
of th<* inferior giains, ;iml the dress ui’leii is oidv a 
piece of dirty eonrse cotton cloth in tin* form of ;• 

eh.'idar. ’ din* geii(‘ral average, however, is la'fl(*r 
than this. No. |, it is true, is in debt, bill his style ol 
living' is s<anelhing‘ like comfort, jiinl it Is heeause In; 
h.MS*.-! l.Mi’ge (’nmily f«»i- his moderate holding that he 
h»-eoi:ies lenl »arra'-si*d. Had he fe\ver nionths lo fiu*d, 

h. •lnig■hl be as well off as (In* shrewd .lal No. wlio, 
in a iiolding of only s(*ven aei'es, has nuinaged (<> sava; 
money, and knows liow to use it when savial. No. D, 
though ntider a ieniporary cloud, may p<‘rhaps get 
righi again , in an ordinary yi ai‘ he jirohably pa^'S his 
way. His house is not inueh emiainly, hiit it ishelfi'r 
than the Kohi Hujar. If it were not for tin* (‘ow.s (»1* 
Ihe latter, he woiihl hardly niaiiagit toliva*. 

d1ie general eondilion, tlnni, of the proprietor may 
bi* describtsl as moderately pro^p(‘roiis ; there is litlh; 
margin for him to fall bark on in had times, and bis 
styl'* of li\ ing; is somewhat low, hut in ordina,ry yeai's 
and with oialinary expenses. In* ga'iierally pays his 
wav. \ marriagi*, a funeral, or had iiiek with his 
eallle, m.ay hring him into dillieull ies ; hut th(*se, too, 
he may extrieati- hinisidf from in many easis. 'Then; 
is r(‘aM)n to ladieve ih;i1 legal fees .are in a b'W instances 
the (‘aiiM* <d’ emhari’assmenl, if not of niin. 

I1ie U'liaiits with oempaney rights, .and still more 
the len.'inls-at-will, might pel ha]»s be supposed, as b(.*ing 
inha'ior in sir.tion, to bi* inferior in eiremnslanei's al.so 
to the jua^rielor. This, howanaa*, is lU)!. always I lie* 
e.iM*. din* lenanl with oeeiipatiey has soim'tinies (as 
in ea 'e No. 2) an auxiliary income from “ parohitai,’'' 
prie>ily dues, whit h t'liahles him im(, only to j)ay his 
wav but sava* mom*/. In lln; easi* in (jin'sllon this 
.auxili.arv income beeoiiK's mo t imporlanl. Ilie num- 
ber of -^iKdi pil\ih*ge<l persons i - neer-sai ily limited, 
but wit hout sueh advent it ions aid the tenant is «dU ii 
a man of siibslanee. ^^’he(her he will r(aii:)in so is ii 
matter of thnibj. Up to the pi'e-ent lime he generally 
pays only Ihe r(;venu(‘-r;ite of the village on his land, 

i. e,^ In; p;iys no ri‘nt, so tiial, pi'ovided his holding is 
of a, fair size, In^ may hi as w<dl oth as Ihe proprietor 
of otlu’r land in ihe stmn; village. d1n;re, siM-ins little 
doubt, ho\vev<‘r, that when the, new assi'ssmeiits shall 
be aniionnced, a gp;‘neral altetnpt will be* nia<l<; on lla; 
part of tin* pio])rietors to obtain rcnt,oi*ancidianc(!- 
me lit. of rent, Jill d Ihis must lessen the* profits of the 
lenanl. 

ddjo jiosilioii of the lenant-Jit-will i.s very unequal, 
lie, too, at present c>ft(*!j pays oidy the revenue-ratm 
hnl on the other liand ho sometimes has to g^ive a com- 
pel it ion |•(*nt. Tin* pressure of population is f'ell more 
directly here ihnn in any other class. A family of 
strong men, or having tictivc women, may do well, hut 
whenever the noii-nroducing [lartof the house becomes 
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WJ.Qn. 9. largo, distress is sure to follow. The mat i of Rath- 2. Vicissitudes of leason, as regaixls crops. 

* * dhaneh (instancfo No. 8 ) gets togeth(*is in on« way or 3. Ill-luck with cattle, or personal illness, 

t Punjab. another, a i)r(‘tty large i/icoine, but the large* quantity 4. Severity of Goverument revenue. 

t ““ of food requisite to keep liis 17 p(‘oplc going makes All these matters have often been dwelt on, and 1 

.. it a hard matter (o ke('p out ot* debt, rrobably by am not likely to strike out anything new. Tlie quoc. 

te. working age, tliey will tiiul tioii of sumptuary laws will probably be eousidcred ; 

Delhi. their eai iiings embarrassed witli considerable debt, perliaps, too, tin; i(l(‘a of a rough assurance association 

1| »p],(. liniif, howiwer, is not far oil'; wlieu the money- to adbrd eompensaliou in eas('s of death of cattle is 

' leud(‘r ceases to give credit, the house breaks up, and not oiigiual. iloth matters seem to me worthy of eon- 

the men scatter to earn their living by hiring them- sideration. Hut 1 think it better to pass on to the 
s(‘lv(‘s out. 'rh(* ditler(‘ne(; in status Jirising from last ]»uint — iiidclilcdness caused by the severity of 

udvanlagi's of irrigation is shown in instance No. S, (lovm-nment revenue. 1 think this uncommon, but 1 

where a. tenaiit-at-will on 17 iier(‘s eonfrives to pay a Ixdieve it (‘xists, and more than anywhere else in the 

“ revenue'’ of Hs. odd, and Hs. 40 more “water- canal villages. Some of these have b(‘en paying Its. .3 

nail.” Tli(‘ revoiim*. ” of course includes rent paid on every eiiltivated aeia* for the last tliirty years, Xow 

to the ]n‘opri(‘lor. AVilh this heavy charge <m him, b<* this may lx*, borne in fair years, (hough it is a great 

yet pays his way, and is on the whole in comforlahle burden, and forces on a system of cultivation whieli 

circumstances. This lieing so, it is no wonder that cannot hiit injure the land. Hut in hu<l years, or when 

the jirojirietors cxjicct lo b<‘ well otl, and are dis;q»- water Is s(‘arcc or not givim at the riglit time, the caual 

poiiitetl when they lind tlieir former prosperity gone. village is worse 'off than any. The canal irrigation, 

1 ibrboai’ to dwell Oil details at any length, for I ;im at the styles in which it lias been going on lien' for 

sure that my e\p(‘rieiie(i is not siiffieiiait lo give exact many years past, would, 1 believe, rnin any land in 

(‘stimales, and these I imagine an* the only useful time. It is of no use to say that tin* people are to 

things of their kind. 'Flie instanc(‘S I Inm* <‘olh*et(‘d hlairui for tlooding Iheii’ laml so; their reply is eog(*nt ; 

speak Ibr themsel\<‘S, and are, 1 believe, as valnahle wt* mii.4 do so to sustain the heavy Government dem- 
and trustworthy as lh(‘y are inlen'Sting. 1 W'ould maud. 4'he iiielastieily, too, of (lu5 canal watcr-nait 

draw altenliou to llu* vai ious ways in whieh tin* in- is against them, so that, as a matter of fact, canal ini- 

coiiK.' fi'diii direct enllivation of tin; land is (‘ked out by gation, whieli should lx* the most ei'rtaiii protixuion 

aiixilijiry means. of a high average, and of that average from Avide varia- 

(1.1 i'he proprietor in Halhdhaneh ( \o. 1 ) makes lions, often iutrodiiees an eh'iiK'Ut of sjieenlation into 

J\s. ol by gill sold; tin* t(*iiant-a(-will in the same the niallca-, which would at first sight seem astonishing, 

village (No. 3; Ps. 24; (No. I) a proprietor, TIxMiifi.'n'nee to bi* drawn seems to be that Govere- 

niakes Hs. ;U) ; the sanu* amount eonies to* tin* merit has not properly discharged its duties as joint 

(Jnjar proprietor (No. 14). trusloi* <4’ tin* land with tin* Zamindars. If they Iiave 

(2.) Hralimaiii dues are gretit Jielps to No. 2 and not discretion snnieieni to pr(*\ent a far distant hiil 

No. 7, Avho are both tenants witli oeeiijiaiiey, snr(4y coining (lc;strneti()ii of the powi'is of tlio soil by 

while lor No. 10, the Hraliinan tenant-at-will in a moderale use of the iinnieiis(^ jxiAver of irrigaliiai 

the Kohi ehiik, they const ilute half Ids incoiix*. from canals, that duty and that rosponsihillly, nover- 
(3.) I\Ion(*y-leinliiig is possible* only in tin* <‘as(* <)f tli(4c'^s, ri'iiiain with Govcrntiient. 'I'ln* remedy is 

protitabh; farming, blit this is not uncommon. Jl. siiiqile; allow only niod<*ral(; irrigation, and assess 

obtains only when* the men are shrewd and accordingly. Si*, verity of revenue in other than canal 

thriltv. In fact, se<*ing how some dats amass villages Is rare. 'I’he Govi'iainient demand is in(*lastic, 

eapital, and prospt*!' as usui(*rs, om^ is inelineil to and we have failed to leach tin* pcoph* as yet to pre- 

think that ililferi'iieiis of soil are h'ss ini|x)rtaiit vent tlx* strain in bad yeai's liy forethoiightandlhrift 

than iliilerenees In mental and moral habits. in good seasons. Hnt tin* adjustnn-iit is generally 

(4.) Ivamliairdfir’s dues are a lielp, hut ji small oiir. .'iccomjilislied, llioiigh in a. ehiiusy and costly inamiei*. 

and tin* so(‘iaI habits i iigeiidejcd by possession of Tlie nioni'y-Ieiuler gi\es li(‘lp in had s(*asoijs, Jind 

the iligiiity aiv more than a eounterbahuiei* to the r(‘pai(l in good ; the greater cost is found in his oxor- 

ineome thus ohlaifUMl. hitniit inti'resl. If Ave pu.^li this further, wi; find that 

(d.) Selling eow-diing is a lielp in some parts, e.-pe- the “middleman ” class is numerous ; tliatitis favoured 

eially near toAvns, in the case of the kliadir tenant- by snjxirior intelligence and social custom. And ties 

at-Avill (No. 1!)) ; lids Avith grass sold brings in brings us to what perhaps is not the greatest, cause ui 

Rs. 2 a moiitli. indelilcdness strictly spi'iiking, hut the greatest cause 

(().) Letting out garis on hire, brings in soinctliing, of increase of indebtcdiK‘Ss, viz., the power of the 

Rs. 12 to No 1, and often there is more than hania and moiioy-leiider over the Zamindar. Tlie 

this; chieliy however, m-ar toAvns. subjeet is a w(*Il Avorn one, ami it seems niiii(*ccssary 

(7.) Th(* last j oin is bin* for labour, wideh, of <‘ourM*, to ilo mon; than, having noted the distinction above, 

when regularly imrsiied, is fairly Incrativi* for an to record niy assent to the gem*i'al opinion, 

able-ixxlied man. 'Fhe ('arniiigs of boys in the 'FRis reply is of course not exhaustive. It has been 
Kold chak as herdsmen seiun uotieeahle. Avritten rapidly, but as it deals Avith matters Avhii’li 

I pass on to tlx* last matter on Avliieh refxirt is re- innst form in a, great moasun* tlu; intellectual pabulum 

(pdred. 'Fho eansos of iiKhditi' lness are not generally of onicei’s Avliose Avork li(*s cld(*ily among Zamindars, 

obsenro; in onlcr of inqxirtanee they may generally the substance of it lias been formed and coiTOCled by 

be put as folloAvs : — daily experience. 

1. Kxpi‘nses of marriages and funerals. 


fr»Wiison, D{(lirulff/ of sat is factory caldfia/ion. — From tlie turist liimself is incapable of making anything but a 

instan(*('s I Avas iiiys(*lf able to eolleet and from com- very rough guess at the amount lie has actually spent 

Ottrgaon. parison of those given by the diilcr(*nt sn])erinten<lenis, during the past year ; and here again the fluctuations 

J tindtliat it is indeed extremely diflicnlt to give v.dth arc so great, and depend so mucli on motives difficult 

anything like (*xMetness a det/dl of ihe iiieunie and to analyse, that it is Avell nigh impossible to strike a 

exjx*nditure ol‘ an ordinary agrieulfnrist. Tin* aiva of satisfactory average. 

the holding and the amount of revenue ami cesses or H resent condition of district ahnormaL — It seem.s 

rent payahh* thereon can lx* given (»xaetly, hnt the necessary to note tliiit the condition disclosed by 
amount and value of tlie produ<*e i.s subject to very the 5th and 6th columns of the accompanying statement 
great fillet nation year V)y yen r, according to the mituro (giving a description of the agriculturist’s house, 
of the seasons. Still nlon* difficult is it to calculate cattle and chattels, and the amount of his debts) is not 
even the average expenditure of the family, for no to betaken as the normal condition of the agricultural 

account is kept except of tlx* few things obtained on community in the Gurgaon district. The kharif crop 

credit irora the village sho])-ki*eper, and the agricnl- of 1877 was almost a total failure, and the rabi of 1878 
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WHS ninch below the. average, m that all but the most 
well-to-do agriculturi.sts have lost a large number of 
their cattle, and have been obliged to part with all 
their luxuries, and not a few of their neeessarie.s, and 
to increase their debts. The inspeetioii of their houses 
was made just, before the throslung of the present 
klnirif <TOi), .so that the quantity of grain found in 
stock was very .small : indeed many av ere tlu'u living 
oil handfids of theri|)ening grain gathered tVoin their 
lields. It is to be feared that tliis kliarif ami the en- 
suing rabi will not enable those Avho have bi'come 
iinlebted during the scarcity of the pa.st yeai* to 
recover their former tiosition, and will barely sulUce 
to })revent them from sinking deeper in the ([uick- 
sand. 

Xo general descriptinn possihlr. — In a district 
such as this, containing such a variety of soil and 
ca.ste, and even climat(‘, it is lU’Cessaiy to <livid(‘ the 
Mgricultunil community into classes, and describe their 
circumstances in some detail ; no general des<‘rit»tion 
of t.h(*ir ordinary economic condition would aptily to 
tin; whole community witli any a[»t)roximatioti to 
exactness. 

luietors in the ecMnomic emtdi/.inn of the agricul- 
turists. — 'The circuiiistances Avhich d(‘l(‘rmino the 
condition of an agriculturist coiiu*, in order of import- 
ance, as follows : — 

1. Cffstc. — As a. g('iicral rule, what(‘V(‘r be tlie 
iiaturt' of th(‘ soil he cultivates, or lh(‘ incidence of tlie 
revenue h(i [lays, the caste of the agriculturist, Avhich 
delcrmines his habits and customs and natural disposi- 
lion, Avill d(‘t('rmiiu^ his economic condition. At the 
head of the prevahuit cast(‘S in this district I wonld 
place the Ahirs, as the most industrious, thrifty, and 
priidcmt ; though inncli of the laml occupied by (hem 
is of an inferior <lc.scripiion, and the incidi'iicc of tlie 
rev(‘nue in Kewari talisil, where most of the villages 
arc, owned by tli(‘m, ba.s tor dO years been vory liigli, 
as eornpanai with the rest of tin* distriel, they have, 
hy unrmnitting toil, compelled th(‘ soil to yhdd them 
a wonderful amount of t»roduc(‘, and havti hy jirudeiit 
thrift kept themselves and their lands free from dchl. 
X(‘xt to them eoiiu* tin* »Iats, who own many village's 
in tll(^ cast and north-east of the district. Tlieii* land 
is ve;ry fertile* ; ami in I’alwal talisil, where tli(‘y fe)nii 
Ibe chief portiem of tin* lnnd-e)wiiing class, the* 
ineidenee of tin* revenue! lias been liitluTto extre'inely 
light. In imliistry and thrift tliew are infe'rior to the, 
Ahirs, lliongli supe'iior to either caste's; while on tlic 
wheile very well-tei-ele), they have not been eare-ful to 
keep tliemselves free* from eh'bt and their lainl ironi 
iiuirtgage*. After them eemm the Kajtiuts, owning 
land chiefly in the centre of the elistrict, and the 
Jlndimans, sentteTed liere anel tlie'iv, but nc'ither caste 
forming a very important e*lement in the! agrienltnral 
population. Last of all on the li.st eemu! tlie compa- 
valivedy lazy ami siqierbilive'ly niitlirift.y Me*os, who 
own some 850 villages in tin* two soul benimost tab.^ils 
of the district (Nub and Firo/.pur). VVitliont tin* 
excuse; of a barre'ii soil or an e*xce*ssive revenue, they 
live sovclosely up to their iiicemie, are sei iiegligemt in 
d(*ve*loping the i’e!SOurces of theur land, ami indulge so 
in uiiwarninteel (;\penditure*, that the; failure* ol one 
harvest plunges them irretrievably into debt. Last 
ye ar’s scarcity found many of theuii still hureleiie^d with 
eleht contracted in the famines eif LS(j()-6l and 
1868-()9, and has left them with 17 jie'r cent, of their 
huiel lieavily mortgagee], anel much lloatiug elebt bang- 
ing over them besides. 

2. yViC 'Humher of the //vy/i/y.— -Other things bedng 
equal, the, lu(;ky man who has fe;w ehiklien has less 
eliUh'ulty in making ends mead. When the children 
are young .thejy make more mouths to Iced Avitliout 
any corresponding increase in the number ut hands to 
work, and even when they become old e!nougli to help 
in the fields, thc 3 cost of' their food is gn*atcr than 
wonld be the hire of labourers to give the, same amount 
of work at the most pressing times. Each child too 
must be married, and marriages are the great extra- 
vagance of the agriculturist’s family ; even where one 


contracting party exacts a sum of money from the Chap. I.Qn 

oth(*r, the expenses of the eoremouy are sure to excet'd 

the incoim*.^ The greater the number of births, the Punjab, 
greati'i' will be the number of deaths in tin; family, i/y. 

and raeh fuiu'ral too is an expen.sive all'air ; tlie ' * * 

hrolherhood and tin* po(a- must be liixuriuu.sly and Giirgaon, 

extravagantly feasted. 'Tliere was a. lime not many 

years ago Avheii the }igri«‘ultaiist who had a uuinher 
of sons and daughte rs to help him to break up new 
land was likely to belter bi.s eoiulitioii ; but now 
throughout the greater part of i.lu* district the popula- 
tion lias overtaken the laud, and Iiinul lakoiir is cheap. 

Jlappy is the man whose quiver is not too full. As 
might he expected, the untliril'ty Mens are faimnis 
for tin* iinmb(*r of their eliildreii. 

8. Subdivision of the hfnd. — This is closely eon- 
iiecteel with the* last liea<l. VVIn-re tin* family is a 
large one, the family holding is, on tin* tlr.nh of the 
head, .sometimes worked in coiiiiiioii by tla' sons, but 
vi'iy fr«*<[U(‘iilly divided between them in eijual sliares. 

TIu! praeliei' of s<‘paratiiig off disi iiietly tin' dilfeiviit 
shares ot* the laud is (‘iieonraged hy tair revi'iiue and 
law sy.stem, and is rajndly lu'cnining nmre istinmon • 
ami as the increase of a ludiling by the th-ath of a 
brother or uneh* without heirs is mueli less eomiiioii 
tiiau its subdivision among tin* sons of tin' dc'ci'ast'd 
proprietor, this juactiee leads lo (he rapid increase of 
small liolding.s, ( he jiroduec* of which is har(*ly siitlic imt, 
to supply the m'Ce.ssai ies ol* life to the agriculturist 
ami his family ; and while the heads of families in I lie 
village coiiimunity are .►radnally becoming iiion; 
distinet in llieir individual rights and ri'spoiisihilitie.s, 
they havt* not y(!i leariic'd to eo-(q)erate in the modern 
sense of the wonl. ria'ic is thus litth* lofall back on 
when a si'ason (d‘ iiiisfortnm' eonms. 'I'he extent of 
subdivision i.s gemi’ally nineh iiillueiiei'd by the 
tenun; of the villagi*. W’here. tin; village is lield in 
bhay.dehara tenure, as is usual among tin*, diits and 
Meos, (he land is much subdivided,, and wliere the* 

(enure is ]»atti<lari, as it often is among (lu* Ahirs, the 
owners of a. share in tin; V ill ag(! often hold and <'nlti- 
vate it in eommon, and can thus mi'ct misfortiiin' better 
tliau if they had lo tight it siiigle-luimh'd. 

4. Favilitg <f irrigation, — 'The inlroduelimi of the 
Agra canal into the easli'ni part of the distriel has 
va'^tly improved the eoiidil ion of tin* agrieiiltiirisls in 
that tract hy increasing (he product Iveness of their 
land in mueli greater proportion than if increases tin* 
e(»st of ])roduetion, but most of all by protect iiig ihem 
against seasons of<lroiigh( — tin* great source ol’ in- 
deb(<‘dness and {loverty. Allhongh irrigatitui from the 
canal eommeneml only sonn* four years ago, its good 
elTeets are. already seen, and it is t(# lie ho[)ed Unit the 
standard (d'eomfort of ihe »Iat agrieiill m ists bi'iietiting 
tin ■refrom Avill he ileoidedly raised before tin; pojnila- 
lioii ov<'rl.Mkes (In; increase of produei', ; )»rovid( d, 
however, that tlu'ir pros[)erily do(!s not make (Ihmii 
lazy, and that the proximity of (In* canal does not per- 
manently enervate them, as seems to have been the 
ease with tin* J:it landhohh'is on the Western ,lumna 
<'anal. There seems some jlanger of the latter eala- 
mitv, for thi.s year in particular fever has literally 
devastated the, tract througli which the canal ]ia.ss(‘s; 
some villages havi* in a few mouths lost omi-sixth oi 
their pofnilation, and seareely a man is to he louiid 
who ha.s not been greally reiliiecd in strength by re- 
peal'd attacks. Hut if this proves to have; been an 
exeeplioiial year, as thc'i'c is some reason to hope, the 
gn'at dimiuntiun of the, population may even jirove a 
ble.ssiiig to the survivor.s. 

'rh(‘ fac*ility of well irrigation i.s also an important 
factor, as on thi.s dejieiids tlu* protection of tlu; land 
Iroin drought ; hut it must lx; taken advantage of. 

The Ahirs work their dei'p wells, night and day : the 
Meos often do not take the troubh* to sink them when 
water is near. 

5. Nature of the soil. — This factor, which at first 
sight seems nio.st important, r(;ally comes low down in 
tli(' li.st. I'lic sandy soil of Rewari produces enough 
to keep the tiirifty Ahirs in comfort, wldle the com- 
paratively rich soil of the Firozpur valley is heavily 
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mortgaged to meet tho extravagances of tlio thriftless 
Meos. 

6. Tncidcnvc of the rerinut , — This too is of less iiii* 

portaiKM? tliaij wuuM at fir>l siglit secin probable. The 
Alnr laiido (iffalisil Ri wari, hitlaa tu notoriously 

lieavily s.-cd, ijr(‘ nmch less indebted limn the lightly 
asses-ed Aleos of Firo/jnn*, and less even lhan the inueli 
more liizliily assessed flats of l^ll^val, thrifty iboiigh 
the laticr are said to be. 

7. Status (f the rtf/rieu/turist. — 'I'her<‘ is iniieli less 
dilfei-eiiee between the eulidilioti of I Ik* owik*!* of land, 
tenant with right of oe:*iipae,y, and tenant-al-wili, 
tlironglojut the grcatei' part of the dislriet than would 
be expected, Th<‘ vast inajoi’ily ol‘ tenants with rights 
of oeenpancy, and a v(‘rv huge nnnd)(‘r of te!iants-at- 
will, ]i:ive hilhei'to lield tlieir land <ni <*ondilioit of 
paying sinijdy the r(‘veniie and ccsm'S due tlien'on, and 
they hav(‘ g(‘n(*rally sliared on (apial t(‘rnis with the 
own(‘rs in the eoninion riglits of tin* \illag<‘. However, 
sine,<* tin* o]a‘rallon,- «d' tin* juesent sellb*me.nt began, 
uinl more (‘specially since tin? new ass(‘ssin('nts wei'e 
announe(‘d last y(‘ar, the tendency to ili.-stinguish more 
shar[)ly belwia'ii Ili<‘se classes of agricnltiirists has 
been rapidly growing, 'renanls-at-will an* ealh’d on 
to pay higher j'ents, or are ('jeep'd from land lliey ha\<* 
held for years on lhes(‘ favoiii-able tej’ins. Suits an* 
instituted to have detined mor(‘ exactly tht* riglils of 
occupancy t(*nants and to eiilianci.* their rents. Pro- 
p(*rty in land is l)ceoming m(*r(*. valuable cv(‘ry dav, 
jnid tlie I’iglits ol’ owners havii\g bf‘en nion* clearly 
(h'liiK'il in the Jiew setlbanent records, monev-leiid«-rs 
are wdlling to advance larg(‘r sums than betbi'e (.n tin* 
security of land. 'I'liiis it is generally remarlscd that 
l(‘nanls-at-\vill have grcati'r dilliculty in borrowing 
than (jwners or oven lhan tenants with occupancy rights. 
All these. t(*ndencie.s may b(^ expc'cted to develo]> with 
remarkable rapidity in tin* fcNv >eai’s following the 
clo.?e of th(* [U’eseiil set I lenient opi'i ations. 

S. eauit’it 'uoi r/’ tin' yKoy;/c. '— Tho general 

(Muidilion of the, agriciiltiiial population then mav be 
said to la*, painlully depi ndcnl on (he seasons; all their 
income com(*s from the land. \\'here a landowner, 
liesides the actual priMbice of his own S(*paratc holding, 
can count, aimuig his income the pi’ocec ds of hiring his 
(*art between tin* busy limes or those oi‘th«- sak* «»f his 
ghi, he liiids that in a y(*ai- cd' drought evi n these 
arc^ apt to fail him, for tin* dilliculty of feeding his 
oxen and his hulfaloes swallows ii]) all tin*, inctune they 
bring ; and where a. cnlli\ator ekes out the produce 
of Ids li(dds by his dues as a n illagc' menial or family 
pri(‘st, be linds Ibe. villagers in st'aMuis of scaircily^ un- 
able to pay him tin* full fee*. The flats ofPalwal ai'(‘ 
now greatly prolcet(‘d against drought, but are insomc 
dangiir of increasing their expenditure too fast, and 
losing some of llieir old industry and thrift; hut they 
may 1»(* generally deserihed as w(dl oil, esjieeially the 
landowners. They can t ioily stand a year ol’ scarcity, 
ami will [U’oliahly soon ri'cnvei- lhemselv(*s, I hough 
eventln y are, liki* all agrienllui isls, apt toiiegleet pav- 
ineiit of the juineipal, and even of tin* interest of ;i 
(h'hf onee eonti'acted, and oflen ean-lessly allow tlie 
sum noted against them in thevillagi.* money -lendei’’s 


books to grow and grow until they con have little 
hope of paying it off, the wily banker knowing it to 
bo his interest not to press for ready ptiynnuit, but to 
eiM*otirage his debtor cleeper into tlie toils, until he has 
him eoin])letely at his mercy. When tin’s is so with 
men having such advantages as the flats of Talwal 
wl at must it he w ith the lMi‘os. 'I’heir condition i.s 
rapidly becoming liojieless. Tb(*y liv e so literally IVom 
hand to moutli, eai'elessly eontiaeting debt for inur- 
riag«'.s, fniiei'als, and ])etly luxuries, (*v(‘n in average 
years, that wdien a year of drougbt comes they are 
thrown on the nioney-lendm*, who can make with them 
what li‘rms In* likes. During the past Id months some 
d ])er cent, of the eiiltivated «arca of the two Aleo tahsils 
of Null and Fii()Z(‘pur has Ix'en mortgaged, and now 
17 per cent, of the total cndlivatcd area is so burd(‘ni‘d 
that there is little hofie of its (*vc.*.r being redeemed. 
'I'lie Meo landowneis are rapidly becoming practically 
redue(‘d into the position of t(*nants. Tlj(‘ir condition 
loudly calls I’or .spc(nj\l eonsidei*ation, though it isdilli- 
c.ult to see what can be done for lli(*m. During the 
past y('ar a larg(* aiinmut oi* r(‘venue due from them 
lias been su>[)ended, but tlu'V liavi* had to borrow for 
food and the evil lias only been reduced, nor removed. 
\ot a f(‘w wlio bad no land to mortgage left the dis- 
trict los<‘eka means of liveliliood (‘Iscwhcre until b(.‘lt(‘.r 
times. It is j»h*a.sant to turn from this state of things 
to that (if Ihe Aln'rs in Rewai'i. With all th('ir dis- 
advantages, llieir indiislry reduces the (*vils of a. yetir 
of drought to a mininmm, and their tlirift supplies 
them with a iiu'ans of tiding ovi'i* it, and rediu*(*s their 
('xp(‘ndit 111(5 fertile lime. Tluuigli Ihe drought of last 
y(‘ar was as had with thmn as anywhere, they paid 
llieir r(5V(‘i)U(‘, and that without eonlractiiig a. laigi'v 
amount of debt than lh(‘y ar(5 lik(*ly to ehxar olV in a 
y(‘ar or hvo of favonrahle liarvi*st, should they he 
forlunab* enough to havt5 them, 

9. Causes of 'uuie/)te<fin ss. — 'riie causes of d('l)t are : 
(1) general exli’avaganei*, whieh leads to delit evf'ii in 
Ol dinary yi'ai’s ; (2) marriages and liinei’als, the expen- 
diture on which is eiioi’inonsly disproportionate b.) (lie 
iiieoiiH*; (d) drought, whieh limbs th(' agrieultnriM, 
without any snrjilus saved, and kills his cattle, and 
conijjels him to hoi row to pay tlie r(*vemi(5 and support 
lii'^ family ; (j) iiegleef to pay tlu* int(‘r(‘st on ih'bts 
already eoniracted, which rapidly iiiiiliiply lh(*ins(‘lves. 

10. estimate (f ualehfeihass. — ’I’aking the disti ict 
as a Avhole I should (‘slimatii tin* (‘xteiit of iiidehlediicss 
as follow’S (Imt I Ik* eslimat(5 is w'orlli v(‘ry little) : 


(.'lass. 


Proporlioij. el’ 
(^liiss iiiclfbtcd. 


Avcragi* amount (jf ae 
(U‘l)k‘(hiess on gross 
iiiKiiiiil iiicoim*. 


Owners - ! l'’ivL‘-clghths 

Ti-nanls with right of | Fivc-ciglitlis 
occupancy. 

Telia Ills- nt-wili Oiic-half 


Two years’ gross in- 
come. 

Two years’ gross in- 
c(.)rne. 

One year’s gross in- 
c-omc. 


'I'Ik* proportion is ahnonnally high, owing to the 
late scateily. 


Tn'ing a])])niHted siiperinlendciii ol tab.'s!! RolitaK in 
lH7d, 1 bav(‘ bad to gain aeipiaintan* with thi.s 
tabsll vvIk*!! testing nieasiirenieat work, and when 
t(‘sting at testation pajiers of tin* people who u.'^ed 
to come. b(‘fore im*. 1 lag to lay before you »hc 
condition, Ac. ol‘ tenants am! owm rs ofecii.iiu A iilagKS 
of tahsil Uohtak w itli wiiicli 1 am ac(|uaijiied 
i87;h 

The oi’dimuy economic (‘.ondition of tlie agricultural 
p(Apulatioii migagi'd in the cultivation of land is, that 
tlieir sob^ nieau.s of livelihood is tin* income derived 
I’rom (*nlti\ation of land on which tluiy arc engaged. 
Some of th(5 owner.s also go into service, and some 
of th(^ teniints work at tradi^s. 

Wrd Division, — Tlu* n ply of this and that of the 

above pai’tu could not be givou satisfactorily iu detail iu 


words, so J hav(* given it in labulatbd jlwms, sliowing 
nil kinds of ineoine and expenditure of agricultural 
])Opnlalion of the above iianu^d villages, whether 
own(‘is, o(*cnpan(*y tenants, or tenants at-will. b* 
lb.s(‘ foi ins the (*()n(lili(Ui of people of a\'(5ragc circum- 
stanees euUivaling uniiTigai(5d land is given 

Th(5 ibilowdiig is th(5 difference between a tenant 
and an owner : — 

1. The oAViiers as compared Avith the tenants can 
command more credit in (ivery matter connected with 
their welfaiT. 

2. An oAvner can sell or mortgage his laud in time 
of need; while a tenant lias no pow(5r to do so, for 
tenants falling under section 5 of the Punjab Tenancy 
Act are only very few in this tahsil. 
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3. All owner keeps with him all income derived 
from his land after paying Government revenue and 
cesses; while a tenant has to pay malikana in addition 
to bmd-revenue and cesses. 

4. The owners are in good circumstances as com- 
pared with the tenants. 

,). An occupancy tenant cannot ho. ejectctl witliout 
any ground of his neglecting his duties, &c., but 
II lenant-at-will can bo ejected at the expiry of a term 
(li* period for which he was entertained. This differ- 
ence is clear to every one.* 

The tenants “in this tahsil village servants, such 
us blacksmiths, carpenters, chamars and potteis, who 
ill addition to agricultuia; pursue th(!ir own trHd(*.s, and 
their holdings are usually small. Where JAts arc 
tenants, they do nothing besides agriculture. Some of 
the Jilt tenants of Kaliinaur arc eiitei’ed as tenants. 

The timely fall of rain is the only hope 0l‘ progress 
und prosperity in the barani vilhiges of the tahsil, on 
which occasion a cultivator repays li is debts of seasons 
uf drought. On the failiin^ of timely la ins for two 
successive, harvests he is obligtid to have recourse to 
borrowing, as the surplus of tlic'previous year is never 
snllicieut to snpj)ort for so long. 

No land is kept for grazing tin* cattle. Tin* 
shimiilat .land or land kept for next crop in which 
s|jontaiieous grass sjwings up, is used by cattle for 
irnizing. (Hreeii mustard is sown inix('d with the. rabi 
crops, and cut and mixed Avitb dry joar and bhnsa 
for cuttle in some months of the year in the rabi ; and 
green “ ebari ” and grass is cut to fe(‘d the cattle* in 
kharif. 

'rin', following are the naisons of the indebtedness 
of the agriculturist : — 

(t. When an old member of a. Hindu family (fuss, a 
ceremony is perloriued involving an expc'iuli- 
ture of Hh. 100 at the least. The averagti cost 


is Rs. oOO, and in extreme cases it reachos 
Rs. 1,0(X). ’ 

h, A son’s marriage among Hindus. In such cases 
on an average Rs. d(K) are required, to pay 
to the bride’s lather; until this sum is paid, the 
marriage is not allowed to lake place, 
r. Ill this tahsil the holdings of I hi' owners are. 
small ; and the owners are never free of diall- 
ings with the village b{iuk(*rs. The iMitire 
produce of a harvest is consequently usually 
made over by the owner to bis bunker. And 
what the owni'rs need for their food and ex- 
pense's, and seed and Gon eminent revenue, 
tla*y take in kind and cash from tin* hanker. 
TIu* banker of coui’se takt‘s care that tlu? pro- 
duce paid to him is cri'diled at eheaj) rat«*s, 
and that what hi* advances to the agricul- 
turist is I'liarge.d at <l(*ar rates. 'Fhe a<*(*oiints 
are settled up at t*ach harvest; int(ri*.>t due 
being treated as principal in the next aecount. 
(f. The seasons of drought lieiv are vciy eominon 
in every third or fourth yiair ; when il oceins 
there, is little proilii(*e or no produei; at all ; so 
a cultivator has to l)on*ow for his livelilioixl, 
and it often oi*(*urs that in siicli year bis cattle 
<lie, and lie is obliged to ask bis trader lor a 
loan to pay n*V(*nue and buy bullocks for tield. 
Snell are the conditions, ami the above ait* 
the reasons of tin* cultivators being in tU'bt, as 
shown in the illustrative cast's a[>pt*ndetl. 

6. There is no custom tif hatai in this tahsil ; the 
tenants [»ay rent in easli. 


CiiAi*. I. Qn. d 

PUMJAII. 

Alinuilla. 

Rtditak. 


* Note, “'rhe propriettMH ihfinst'lvfs ciiltiviift* the lan<i lu*ri*, 
uutt among them the “Jat” tribe is the inttsf immt-rous jimi 
nuKst iudustritms. 'rin* next to liim art* Ilimlu and Muliain- 
iiiiidan Kajputs, who art* also eulti valors t>f average tlegrei*. 'file 
others are misoellaneons tribes of lower rt'Kptitaahilily and less 
])ro8j)ert)us. 


1. The district to which llit'St^ replies reh'r is the 
district of IIo.shiar})ur, which lies in the Jnlhintlur IWd) 
between tin*. Suth'j anti tlu* Betis. 'Fhe northern half 
consists of hilly (•ountry (‘oinprisiiig the two outer 
lunges of the Siwaliks, anti the Jiiswan Dun, whii'h 
lies between these rangt's. Idle southtu'n luilf of the 
district i.s plain c.ouiitry, generally of grt'ut fertility, 
ami covered with mango grove.s, but iiiterst'cled by 
iimncrous sandy beds of torrents sometimes exhuitling 
to half a mile in hreatllli. The Ju-swan Dun is 
g(*nerally fertile. Then^ are low-lying alluvial tracts 
on the banks of the Reas and Sutlej which are subject 
to destructive innnthitions. 

1 have been Deputy (Commissioner of llosliiarpur 
district for nearly llirei^ years, anti liavt* been over the 
district repeatedly in (*very direction. 

2. The ordinary (‘eonomie. condition of the agrieiil- 
liiral population is not uniform. 

The large landowners art* well-to-do, and some are 
cvc'u wealthy. These, however, art; few in number. 
The average landowner who cultivates 10 to lo aert*s, 
the occupancy tenants, tenant.s-at-will, all live from 
hand to mouth, and the majority are in debt. In the 
llosliiarpur l*argaiiah it is calculated that one quarter 
of the agriculturists have hypothecated or alienated 
their land ; about one-fifth are well off, and have some- 
thing in reserve ; while about one-fiftii are free from 
the pressure of debt, though not able to save. 

In this district occupancy tenants are frequently, it 
would seem, as well or better off than the neiglibour- 
hig owners. This aptilies to the plain portions of the 
district. The owners are often Riijputs, and from 
pi ide of caste or some other riaison ilo not eultivato 
with their own hands. Thii occupancy tenants are as 
^ class more industrious cultivators than the owners ; 
io virtue of their inferior social jiosition they have less, 
temptation to extravagance: and they cannot raise 
money with the same facility as the owners, for their 
interest in the soil docs not form so valuable a security. 

Q 3387. 


Further, in (be plain parts of tin* district, the owner’s 
sban^ is so small — S to 12 per cent. — as not mat(*rinlly 
to eflhet bis position where lu* Is eompare<l willi (he 
oci'iipauey tenant. 

At tin* same lime. I should m(*ntion that in smm* tracts, 
for instance about Una, the oi'cupaiicy tenants ure 
very bailly off. 'rh(*ir share of tin; jirodiiee isMllot t(*d in 
kind; and exci'pt in very good y(.*ais the amount they 
tak<^ s('ems hardly enough to supiiort their families. 
They lake jY'i> hJoj while the owneis get or 

loo* 

The tenant-at-will is miiibnnly a poor e.reaturi* living 
from hand to mouth. He has a lilth; credit, ami 
therefore his di'bls are not. so large as those of tin* 
othi'i* clas.ses. 

It may be asked why, when (In* value of pnidiiet* has 
so mueli increased, the agrleaillural eommunily lia\e 
not generally bei'ii able to better tln'ir position and to 
accumnlati* wealth. Tin* nuison is that generally the 
product* raised on a holding is not mni'li more, than 
sullicient, if it is even snUicieiit, to support the family 
of the cultivator. It is only tin* largt*r tiwners win* 
cultivati*. extensive* holdings who have a surplus for 
sale. And as (in most part of iln* «listriet probably) 
th(' owner’s share is a very small [iroportion of the 
produce, it i.s only the vt'iy iarg owm*rs in tracts 
where the tt'iiunts are lieivditary as a rub*, who make 
a substantial income out of tln*ir pj’Oprietury fights. 

Proportion of agriculturists who arc in debt . — 
Of those wliom I have consulted on ihest; points, 
tahsiMars and intelligent landowners, no (me has 
Hiigg(*sted any less pniportion of indebted persons than 
33 per cemt., and only om; has put it so low. 

Ill the Dusuya Paigaiiah iho tahslldar I'stimales 
the proportion at 75 per cent., while a v(*ry iiitellig(*iit 
zaihlar has put it down at 90 or 95 per eorit. 

According to the incpiiries 1 have made, it seems 
probable that about 70 per ('(mt. of the proprii'tors 
throughout the district arc in debt. 

H h 


Mr. 

('uldHtream. 

lloslhurpur 
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Tlie sain<5 proportion in th<*. caso of tonants of both 
classes is slightly smaller, and may be put down at 
about t)t) p(T oeiif. 

These results are, 1 )>elicve, close lo the truth. 

(Jnti^ts of utdihfitJnvss of (njricitltnrhls . — in the 
cast* (d tnvjiers, J helieve one great cause of indebted- 
ness is th(* sudden command of money which the sta- 
bility of the tt'iiurt* of laud conferred some 20 or 25 
yt'jirs uL^o, leading lo laziness on the one hand aiul 
social (“Xtravagaiiee on the olhi'r. 

Social etTt‘moidt‘s, as iii(U’(3 money inctuiie became 
available, and the ecoinunie use ot‘ it had nt>t yet h(?cn 
learned, increased in expen.'^iveness. I helitwe the 
next generation or that pait t)f it which still finds 
itsi'lf owner of its ancestral acres (for soiiit^ land has 
changed and is changliig hamls) will have learned a 
lesson ami bt^ iiiort; carcfnl. 

As regartls occujn'inty tenants, one canso of their 
indeblednt'ss in the Una Parganah is that Iht'ir share 
of the ju'otliice is small, and hardly suHicieal to servo 
as a sulli(*ient maintenance'. 

There an^ c(‘rtaiii other eirenmstjinces which 
embarrass all classes of (hill i\ ators, an<l bring them 
into debt, or [uevent llunr getting out of* it. 

1. in(;reas(*d [ii’ieo of bullocks and other nc'cessaries 
which the cultivators must buy. 

2. Tlic, short jK'iiod of limitation lor parole and 
bond debts, d'bis law ciijbre(*s loo fi*(‘(|uenl rc'sls 
in lunning aeeoiuils, and llms gives opjiorliinity 
fur ])iling u]) compound int('resl very rapidly. 

d. High rate of interest eliarg(.^d liy bankers, 'ria'ic' 
a]»pears lo me no renicdy for this. 

d. (jurge (juani itic's of land have in this distric*! lu'en 
yearly destroyed by sand deposited from tlu* liill 
torrents. S|)eeial na.'asun'S have been siiggnsled 
to remedy this. 

Projoo'tioH of irnrofic ducss ht ovciiufo 

ymrlij invo'nc. — 'I'his i^ a diilieult (|ncsli(m to aiiswiT. 
As far as 1 liaM; been abl(‘ lo judg(‘ from (»pinions 
recorded, I think the average indelitedm of owners 
and li'iiants is a sum (apial to tlin'c years’ income. 

ddie eeoiioniic condition of agriculturists of all 
classes is illusiraled by tin* typical inslane<‘S ih'laded 
in the jiniK'Xcd .statciiionl, in which acliad facts ]ia\c 
been nn’orded. 

I\S. — 1'b(' following additiimal remarks on tliesana^ 
subjcih received from Mr. ( 'oldstream, in anotiu'reom* 
mnnicatlon, will here lind a suitable place. 

J lielic've that the majority, /.e., considerably nuu’c 
than half of the agneulliirisls of lliis disiriel, are in 
dcld. 

1 have had oeeasiou to make particular in(|iiiiics 
into tin* subject in eoniiexion with a [»roposal for 
remission of r<*veniie ( in iNTb 77), in llu' Aillages (d’ 
the llel, or alluvial land bordering the Ilcas in the 
l)asnya Paiganali, and t(j(»k uccassion to havi* statistics 
eoiiipih'd with some degree of aee^rae3^ 

f)l villages or about om^-lenth of the Parganah then 
formed Ihe subject of in(|uirv ; of lhes(.‘ villages only 
two wen; found to he not ijidi'l)t»*d. 'Plie other 58 
villages owed Its. 2,()4,(iS2 to their l)ankcrs, or on an 
average Ks. 4, 5()d [)er village ; vHiilo tlie average jama 
is l\s. 46(3 ])er village ; that is to say, I hey owed on an 
iiAerag(i m'aily 10 years’ jama, or nearly half llu; 
average selling priet* of the (assessed) laud of their 


So far as 1 am aware, tbcio is no njaterial ditier- 
enec inwelfan' bt'twi'c'u the thrci* ehis.sc.s of “ iWr.ers.” 
“ oeeupanc} tenants, ” and “ teiiaiits-at •will.” This 
may si*em improbable, Imt it may l>e explained that 
good tenants are seldom evieb'd, and tliat both clas.ses 
ol tenants practically liold much the same position. 

Their (Tonoinie condition is, I believe, good, if com- 
parison be made with any similar class of peasant pro- 
prietors in Luropean eoiiii tries. One piointis, porliaps, 
specially wortliy oi' noli(‘(3, that the Zammdar has 
since aniiexution increused his material coudorts and 


villages. The details of this enormous mass of dc'bt 
were as follows : — 


— 

Secured 

on 

Mortgage 
of Land. 

("ash ! 
Debts Un- 
secured. 

■ 1 

! 

Tolal, 

ONMicrs 

70,%4 

l,47g)% 

2,J8,56o 

lenanls with rights of oc- 
cupancy 

y,2.5(i 

3r),8«6 

46,122 


8o,2;i0 

1,84,462 

2,64,682 


d'lu; debts in idiie of these 58 villages exceeded 20 
years’ jama : and in 22 villages Ihe debts equalled or 
ex(!oeded 10 }'('ars’ jama. 

It is not that the; land is highly assessed. In only 
22 of llu'iivdoes it exceed Rs. 2 per aero: while llie 
land is good and l)ears tine crops of wheat and riot', 

T formc'd the opinion that the cause of this state oL' 
indebtedness is tlie relation in which they stand to 
tlieii* hankers on the om; hand, and, on the other, (In; 
natural iin]»rovi(h*neo and carelessness of their eha- 
rae.tiT, and I heir extravagant social habits. They are 
lu'ai ly all Jat R;ijputs and (lujar Muhammadans. 

Twenty years ago they found out the value of their 
land, and lhal tiny wmre abb' to raise large sums on 
its securily. They fori b with proce(*ded to enjoy the 
pleasures of u command of cash. Tiny had now I lie 
teiuplation to boii'ow for a daugliler’s marriage, iiinl 
again {c.f/., in Sanibat. PJKl) when a bad season eaine, 
wer«* drivi'U lo a loan, (bun.' into tlu* banker’s toils 
they 3V(‘r(‘ not able to escape. 

d’heir apathy and igiioranee made them an easy 
pj'iy lo Ihe astute haiiia, whoso nocouiits they could 
licit h('r read nor umk'r.staud. 

Afraid lo demand an acknowledgnu'nt or i*ereipt Ibr 
any payment, even wlien lii(;y understood the vidne. 
of such a d<'-cuinciil, they get (credit loans and mnk'* 
payments in kind for a series ol’ yi'ars till all recolli c- 
tion ol’ individual transactions has faded from their 
memories, and Ihcn liny have lo gi\e a bond hearing 
lu'avy interest or go into conrl. 

IMy own ojiinioii is tliat iht; nexl gciu'rntion wouM 
he somcwiuit better abh' and willing to tak(* (‘un* oi‘ 
llieinsehes : but tin' (pu'slion is, will anollu'r gencia- 
tioii see (belli ihe owin'i’s of the soil ? In ma, ny eases 
it eerlainly will not. Land has already to fonie 
extent ehanged liaiids. \\ hen the harv(‘st is n'mly, 
tlu' baniji. proci'c'ds to the thresliirig Hour, and the 
grain is laden on tlie carts of llu' Zamindars and borne 
otr to the granaries in tin; town. All is taken e.\(;cpi 
a few months’ supply for the needs of the enltiviilors 
and tlicir families. This very grain they are forced to 
take hack again at a valuatiijii pi'iliajis 50 p(;r cent, 
higher than that at wliieh they jiarted with it. 

'rims they go on living l’rc3m Imiid to month on the 
edge of starvation, and hardly anticipating the time 
whieh appi'ars to be drawing near for many of them, 
when llieir [iroprietary riglits will cease to exist even 
ill name. 

This .state of iimtlers is' to bo found in a good many 
villages of Dasuya tahsd. The di'scription is not 
applicable to tin; district genevall|t but it represents a 
stat(' of matters not at all uncommon throughout the 
district. 


[)0";s('Ssions considerably, and apparently this progi’css 
.still eoTiliiuics : it is by no means unusual now to hcMi* 
of u Zamindar combining a little money-lending with 
his agi’ieulture, or able lo add to his land by purchnsc 
or mortgage. The average dress is better; meiv 
orn, *10101118 and cattle are kept. 

T’lie agricultural population has never much capital, 
but that this class in the Punjab is not (piite without 
cn})itul is shown by the fact that they liave tided over 
at least three bad years on their own resources, with- 
out further help than occasional remissions of revenue. 
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Tho last three years would hiive froiic far to break a 
,rooil many tenant farmers in Kurland. 

” As a rule the agriculturist is soiiK'what in ileht, 
l)ut this appears to bo the normal oondition of the 
peasant proprietor in idl con nl rios. The monoy-londer 

a power III Ireland, Frances, or Germany. Hut as a 
j^ule also 1 should be inclimal to think tieit the a<?;ri- 
(Millunst is solvent, his estate would pay 20.v. in 
the pound. Foreclosure of rnortj^ajiro is the real laiin of 
(In* peasant proprielor, Init tliis is not pecadiar t(» the 
]>„njab ; bow many estates in Fn^^land are clear ? 

As to the proportion of d(‘bts to incomo, or of in- 
solvents to th(‘ whole population, I could ^ive no 
jMiswcr but a ^uess. The agriculturist will [uobahly 
ov(‘r~state his debts in view of fiitnic* taxes : the 
inoiiey-huider would over-ataio I hem for fear they 
sliould he afterwards cut down, ddu* ind(d)tedn(*ss is 
corlain to la; exaj^gorated. Even in Eui;land the 
local banks only conhf furnish similar stali^ties of any 
value, and the information could hardly l)e demanded 
Ironi th(;m. 

'rin* debts of the at^ricidfnrist are due to various 
cjiuses: marriage ecremonies will geiuu’ally be. the. 
rcplv given to a (jLiestion on the point. Furciiase of 


cattle or advances of seed-grain are, T believe, really Chap. 1. Qh, 9 
the most common cause of debt j and my (‘xpcrieiice in 
tracing the origin of book debts and bonds has been 
somewhat large. It open a|)pears tliat tin* original 
<lebl, which was iiu'n'ly a small l)alance due I lie 
gmieral simp of the village, has swollen like a snow- 
ball in the course of a g«Mi»‘rMii(m ; a fn'sh bond for 
jU'ineipal and interest b(*ing made out every two or 
thrt'o yiairs. 

The illii>f rat ions given in ri‘ply to tin* third (pjes- 
tion may give some idea of proiiorlion when «‘olleeted 
for the eiiiire. iirovima*; tin' liguiavs givi*n below are 
loo few for any gent'ralis:itiou. 

'Fhe mvompaiivlng iuslaiiees have been (akefi (juile 
at random Aviih no vi(*w of illusli-atiug any ])ai-ti<*ular 
tlieory. 1 (rust that they :i[)proaeii coriasM ness, but 
wouhl rl•mark that (In* ju-oduei; of tin* land Is almost 
impossili]<^ to e.stima.te, unless real larmiiig aeeouuls 
are kept, ami is probably iiinh*r-stal(‘<l. Also, as 
noted above, the aniounl ol' debt is [irobalily evagge- 
ratr'd; ‘-till tin* value, of llu* property in callli*, ami 
brass vessels, Ac. will, in most, eases, meet the debt, if 
the value, ot‘ tin; cattle be oiilv taken at Ks. 10 per 
heail. 


The total number of agriculturists in the district 
is : - 

Tenants-al.-will - - o7,22d 

Oceu[)an(;y tenamts - - 2d,<S7o 

Total tenants - si.oos 
Esindownors - - ^ 

d\»1al - 407,091 

And it is (‘Sliinated that tlieii* aggregate debt 
Mverage : — 

Its. 

I\‘r owner - w !) 0 

|*er tenant * 1 I t 0 

’Phese d(‘bts an*, in every instance, owed to tin* 
Hindu baiik<*rs and village traders. 


Of the total number of agrieiiltiirists fhrc(‘-fourtli>. Mukammui 
ar<‘ in debt am! om'-lbnrth fna* of debt, aide to pay UainitKIian^ 

tlioir revenue from their own fiimls and selling their 

irrain jirotiuce tlieinsr'lvcs. Prior to the two Iasi bad (hirdaspur, 
year.s more of the people wen* fi’ee of di'bl. — — 

'Pin* U'^nal rate of inten'sl is a very heavy one, 
two Ol* flin‘(‘ per eenl. per meiis(*m ; ami the ficipient. 
balancing of aei'.onnts, neci*ssitaled by ilie pn'sent law, 
causes ih‘bls to inei*(*as(* very rapidly by eompouml 
inteicsl, and diives peoph* to sell tlieii* lands. Hotli 
h uders and bonmwi'is agn*e. lluit, in former days there, 
was not s<» luneli eompouml iutoi*(‘st eliargcd, ami lliat, 
no matter bow old (be neiainnt, it was usual to n;- 
stii<*t I lie gross interest elnugeil to ,>() per eenl. of the 
piincipal. 


The hulk of the land of this district is cult bated by at eourl." 'Plie eiglitli “rapid growth of lnfen*st Mr.Tolhon 

the owners themselves. It is (‘stimated that not more and compound inl(*rest lliroiigli tin* working of flu; 

than Id p(’r cent, of the land is eullivatt'd ly tenants, liinliation laws.” Phe ninth “rise in price ot agri- Gajriin.'vtl/a. 
wlietlier occupancy or tenant.s-al-will ^ and of the two eidtnral eallle.” 'Plu* tenth ajipe.*irs to Im> a general 
classes of tenants (hosi* at will are more nnim'i'ons than ohservation to the elfeet that owners of land now 
liiose having a right of oeeiipane.y. reganl thems»4ves as able to dispose of iIk' fee simple 

It is estimated that SO per c(‘iil. of the owiu'rs, 20 of their eslat<*s, wliieh formerly was not tin; easi*; and 
per Cent, of llm oeeu|)aiiey tenants, and 10 p('r cent. on tlie. other hand the inoney-lending classes have now 
of the te.imnts-al-will are imlehti*d. lu'come l agcr to obtain possession of land. 

It is further estimated that the average indebte<lm*ss I'he land owii(*rs of this <lis|riet are not, 1 lliink, so 
of the owners is about dO per cent, on their averagt; imlebled as those of many othcis. In enumerating (In* 
yearly income ; wliile the average iml('l»l(‘dness of the causes ofagi ienllmal liMlebledness 1 would certainly .-idd 
0 (‘,en]iancy tenants, similarly caleiilaled, is estimated “ the im*ipiality ami want ol' elastieil v of our reveiim; 
at 12 per cent, and that of the tcnants-at-will :il 5 “ system ” to (liose aliova* (h*(ailed, and I am inclined 

per eenl,/. think that the cighih ea.ns(^ in the above list, (whieh 

Hal G opal D.as cnunn'ratcs 10 causes 1o which he ndlects on the law of limitation) might he modilied 
attributes the greater ind(;bteducss of the owners of sons to designate ‘‘ inadcipmic jiinl indiseriminaling 
laud during recent years. The ilr^t si.\ of thi*s(* may jmllcial in\(‘sligalioii, eaiisi-d partly by over reline- 
he comprised under the general expression “ personal “ ment in legi.slation, niidne .si/,e of districts, and 

extravagance.’’ Tbe seventh is“irei]uent atteinlanec “ ov<*r-work of tin* district 


As regards the economic condition of the agricul- bail seasons occurred. I'hi* leases of tlm (irst settle- Mirzn Azk 
turists of tbese districts tbeye is no very broad dis- menfs ran out, and llie agrieiillurisls wen* called on /^7/. 

tinetion between the condition of owners, ocenpancy to pay r(*venue on llie lands lU'wly enltivated. 1 1, also 

•<‘»iants, and tcmints-at-will. For tin; first 10 years lieeame iliHieult, for them (.> keep cattle, for (lie v had 

••ifter annexation the condition of all classes improved cultivated their own waste lands and the largi'i* wasii's 

greatly; the harvests were iii*Hrly always good; culti- had h.-eii formeil into (iovernmont pn.'scives So (lie 

vation was increasing ; they bought mileli cattle and owners gradually got into ihdit, and tin* oeenpjLney 

jewels, and fed and clothed themselves inu<*h hotter tenants. 'Pin* tcnants-al-will, who pay a share of the 

than they had previously done. Hy-iind-hy tin* crops produee, pilfer a good deal from the crop before it is 

began to become poorer on the new lands, and some divided ; and they an* commonly village eiaftsmen 

Hh 2 
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adding by t.lieir traide c^aniiiif^s (o the receipts from tbo tliroo districts of which 1 fim writing may he taken 
their land. Tiie average condition of agriculturists in to be as follows : — 


D('tiiil.-<. 

Hazara. 

Jhelum. 

(hijrat. 

Ai'.a»l l.nl,lmg.sinucrt.s . / p'Wy'-Xf'l - 

1 (iriizing hind - _ - . 

7 

'lA 

11 

16 

5 

5 

Total 

31 

27 

10 ^ 

8<miIs per house - 

Income per im, .urn, K«. J Hj' “rti' l'-s of foci . - - 

* 1 Other sources . . . - 

Total .... 

ntcveuiK* and ct‘s.ses 

lOxpcudituro per aiiuuni, Us.< .. ' . ” ^ " 

* ‘ TureliJise ot necessaries, not produced on 

t Ids land . _ * _ 

'fotal - - - - 

Nature of house and value 

Kooms - - jFor'I'velliHfr - - - 

5 

4 

3 

.50 

14 

.53 

12 

40 ^ 

20 

(14 

65 

60 ’ 

Its. a.’' p. 

7 14 () 

2 0 0 

Us. a. p. 

10 12 3 

1 8 •() 

;i 0 0 

Us. a. p. 

8 11 9 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

9 14 () 

1.5 4 3 

13 11 9 

Ks. 

Kaeha, 10 to uO 

1 

1 

Us. 

Kacha, 20 to 70 

1 

2 

Us. 

Kucha, 20 to On 

1 

1 

Cottle - - - - -i 

1 Slx ep and goat - - - 1 

. levels, vahu', Its. - - - - - - j 

Chattels, ,, ... - - _ ; 

Cash, Ks. - - - - - - - - 1 

I 

4 

3 

4 

.3 

3 

I 

20 

10 

20 

35 

15 

40 

20 


Th(‘ agriculturists do not usually slorc grain in llicir 
bouses ; IIk'y give it all at harvest linic to the village 
tra<le(s. In the northern part of the Hazara <listrict 
there is a ettstoin by which at ('very harv<'st thc' vilhig(; 
banker tak('s from the agriculturist as interest an odi 
(Tour sers) (d‘ grain for evc'iy nipe(' ow(mI to him. If 
an jigi’ieult mist eainiot pay this inten'st tin; cash value 
ol‘t1n‘ grain due is ivekom'd and addcal to thc account. 
Cas('s >omct lines occur in wliich, )»y lliis custnm, all a 
man's harvest is swallowed up in intmvst. 

In the same way most of the agriculturists of all 
three districts are in debt ; perhaps 2.) pci- cent, are 
frc(\ not more. Of lliosi' in debt about omMhird owi^ 
as iiiuch as one year’s income, and this proportion is 
steadily inci-casing. 

To lest (he matter I examined the accounts of 2d 
families in M diiri'ient villagi's, and found that, wlmr(*as 
they mdy held land assessed at Ks. db8 per annum, 
tlu’v owed KN. .'1, 1 <S2, of which Jhs. l,2S,d was admittedly 
interest ; and ul‘ lln* balance, Rs. 1,899, it is ditlicuit 
to say how much is really jn incijial and how much old 
interest ; but so far as I can ascertain only one-third of 
this, Us. 1,899, is ])rincipal, and tin- I’cst is .all acc.iimu- 
hilcd interest. The miui who ow(' this possess j(*wcls, 
value Us, 972, and goods and chattels, value Us. ddd, 
and their land b(*sldes. 

Kxamining nine other village's I found that of ;U7 
agriculturid holdings Kvt w'cre free* of d<‘bt ; 97 owe 
sums not exceeding 10 times their annual assessment ; 
Od nw(; more than that, hut less tliaii dO limes the 
annual ass(.*ssnient : and 21 more than 30 times tla? 
annual assessment. The total aniiiud ftssessinent of 
these nine villagi’s is Us. 4,220, an<l Oicir total debts 
are Us. 32,434. Th(5 real n'asou (4* these debts is 
originally the extravagance of the Zamind.-irs and 
subs(>(pienlly heavy (dinrges of interest. The av*countM 
tire opt'iUMl with items of all d(?se’4ptions, frote. jiay- 


ments of r(‘V(‘nn(‘ to common expenses; but tlu' real 
rc'uson of tin* debts is as a.bov(^ stated. 

In flhelum it is the custom to charge two annas in 
lh(* rup('(; ibr lending money, thus when* a bond U 
given for Us. 100 tin* debtor has only r(*ceived Us. 87 8 ; 
ami (hen lu^ is (diargc'd on tin' said Us. 100 interest al 
(wo annas ]>(*r nip('e ( 12-y pcT cent.) per harvTst, llie 
unpaid interc'st being adth'd at eax'h harvest to flic 
principal. At this lali'in three }('Mrs’ lime tlu^ debtor's 
necount- shows Us. 227 Id 0 dm*, though the suia 
actually l.iurrowcd was otdy Us. 87 8 0. Tims lu* has 
h(.H*n (diargcd Ks. 140 3 0 infi.*n*st. If thc d(‘l)t rnii.^ 
on in i1k^ saim* Avay for three y(*ars more its total will 
theti stand at Us. 400 11 0. 

'FIk^ old custom was not to balanec^ the account, 
('Very Inirvest, but ordy when th(5 Ziimuidar wished to 
settle it or other special (xarasion arose* ; and -for lla^ 
oldest account not mort* than 30 yier cent, w'as charged 
as interest if cash was paid, or 100 }K‘r (*ent. if settled 
l>y tiaying in grrain or catth^-. 

Mon'over, both debtors and cn'ditors an^ (Mjually 
cari'less ; the (h'btor in borrowing and tlio creditor ia 
lending. A cultivator with a small holding used ma 
to lx* able* to borrow more than Us. 20; now he can 
borrow Us. 100 or 200 ; or rath(*r tlie sum he originally 
boiTOw^ed was small, and the d(*bt has incr(*nsed by 
inter(*,.st. 'Fhe cjc'ditor hides his tinu*, and when ho 
sees th(‘ (hdjtor (^m pay will luess him in our courts. 
Another reason is this : the land wdll sell for a largo 
sum; for iiistaiic{*, in tlie ease of the 23 families owing 
Rs. 3, 1 82 above meiitiom'd, th(*y <Hvn 327 aeirs of land, 
wJiieli if sold w'ould, at thc rales now obtaiiiahhi fnr 
land, Us. 84 per aerc, fetch Us. 27,399. In foriiar 
days land e('mld not lx* sold at all ; but it should he 
rf'im'iuhered that if much land wxre offered for stik? 
such high j)ric('s would sixm fail. 


OcntfKtnvff and non-awnpancy ivnnnts, — No 
materia, i (liff(*rene(‘ iu w(‘lfar(* exists between tenants 
with (Micujiancy rights and lenants-at-wJll in this 
district. 

Average area owned and. rnUivated . — The average 
area owned by proprietors is tive acres. 'J’lio average 


area cultivated by tenants is 13 ncre.s. Both proprie- 
tors and tenants have an an‘a for grazing, which is 
practically unlimited. 

Proportion of owners m debt, Itatio of debts to 
yearly iwcowc.— Both proprietors and tenants live in 
what is literally a hand- to* mouth way. Each harvest 
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barely suffices for the wants of the half year, and is 
almost always forestalled by borrowing. In regard 
to their economic state and habits, the agricultural 
classes naturally group thoiiiselves into Muhammadans 
and Hindus ; the Muhammadans being five times the 
number of the Hindus. Of the Muhammadan pro- 
pri(jtors 70 per cent, are in debt. Of tlm Hindu pro- 
prietors 30 per cent, are in debt. It is very dillicult to 
estimate what proportion the average indebtediu'ss of 
the proprietors bears to the average yearly income. 
The lowest estimate in the materials before mo says 
that the amount borrowed yearly is equal to 30 per 
cent, of the yt^arly income of the indebted proprietors. 
The highest estimate gives the debts as 80 per cent, of 
the yearly income. 

projwrtion of Tenants in debt^ and ratio of debts 
to yearhj income. — Of Muhammadan tenants 40 per 
cent, and of Hindu tenants 20 per cent, are in debt. 
T\i(i yeai ly debts of the tenants are equal to 20 per 
cent, of their yearly income. 

Cause of the difference between the, indebtedness of 
J/hidns and Muhammadans. — The cause of tlu^ 
difier(iiice between the numhc'rs of the imh'btcd among 
Muhammadans and Hindus respectively is to be found 
in the difference of th(^ habits of each class. Muham- 
madans are mostly spendthrift and improvident. The 
Hindus are the reverse. Muhammadans arc nearly 
always uncdu(;ated ; Hindus are always more or less 
cducab'd. Hindus usually avoid acts that would bring 
them within the reach of the criminal law, while 
Muhammadans supply almost the whole criminal 
poj)ulation, and 'so incur the (‘xiamses which follow 
iVoiii being suspected by the poli(.*e and being prose- 
cuted. Muhammadans have only one sources of 
income, viz., agriculture. Hindus who own and 
cultivate laml almost always combine money-lending 
and trade* with agricultun*. Hindus acquire land us 
payment for debts, Muhammadaiis generally borrow 
nioru'y to buy land. 

Causes of indebtedness. — The causes of ind(‘l>tedness 
are common to owners and tenants, and may he 
dividfil into two classics : — 

I’hysical ennsos arising from the special natunil 
features of the district. 

'Fhe action of the. agriculturists. 

P/u/sicaf causes, — 'Fhe rain-fall is so small that no 
croj) v;ill ripen from rain alone. Agriculture depcmls 
on th(‘ rising of the rivers and the inundation cainds 
assisted by Avells ; excessive floods as well as failure in 
I lie regular rising of tlu; river are ruinous to the 
agriculturist. Insufficient or irregular supply of water 
in the canals is a fruitful source of d(‘ht. Tdie canals 
of this district have been very much neglected since 
British nilt!. In one bihsil the indebtedness is 
distinctly to la; traced to this cause. Most of the debts 
date from 1869 and the subsequent years. From 1869 
to 187d tli<! canals were not properly cleared, and 
consec^uently did not fill in the propeu* season, ran 
irr(‘gularly, and sloped flowing early. 

Habits of the People, Bad farming. — But the 
chief e^tuso of the iudi;btednes3 lies in the habits of tin; 
pi;oi)le. They arc. v(;ry careless and lazy birmers ; T 
do not suppose that the farming is very good any- 
where in the Fiinjab, but the bad farming in this 
<li8trict at once attracts the notice of the native officials 
who come IVom the eastern and northern parts of the 
Punjab, and is a constant subject of remarks. 

Tlic agriculturists are wasteful in harvesting the 
crops and in }>reparing their indigo and sugar, and are 
careless in disposing of their produce, especially in not 
looking out for the best prices .hikI in not retaining a 
stock for food and seed. 

It is an almost universal institution that .shop- 
keepers should take the whole of the Government 
share of the crop and pay the cash revenue for the 
|igriculturist; The Governnumt share fixed by custom 
is one-third or one- fourth of the crop, and often is as 
high as one- half. The cash revenue is equal to about 
one-eighth. The largo profits made by the shop- 
keeper on a transaction of this kind are evident. 
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They neglect thoir bullocks, dft not clothe them in 
winter and under-fcod them ; wlijpn a bullock couh's 
from work, an armful of uncut and unwasluMl turnips 
is thrown before him. The hullo^.k’s teeth )ind lips 
grasp the round turnips with jlifliculty. It takes a long 
time for him to get a meal, and when it is eaten he 
has taken in a quantity of earth wliich was clinging to 
the turnips. I’he eonse(iuencc is that the hiilloeks are 
very soon worn out, and as the district docs not breed its 
own bullocks they have to be iinporb'd at a great cost. 

Extravagance, — 'Flu; ngi iculturisls are very extra- 
vagant. They spend sums beyond their mc.ans at 
marriages, betrothals, circumcisions, and funerals. 
They pay constant visits to shrines and place's of 
pilgrimages, and make ofierings there which they can 
not afford. This part of the Pnnjah is overrun by 
r(‘ligious impostors of different kinds, and tin* agricul- 
turists make them prt'sents out of all proi>ortion to 
their ineonn‘s, and vie with one another in tin* large- 
ness of thtiir gifts. 

Persons who cannot affonl to do so keep saddle, 
horses. I.,arge sunis an* spent on women, lawl\dly 
and unlawfully. 

Debt the cause of debt. — One gre.'it cause of d(‘hl is 
debt. The crops have* ge.rn'rally la'Cii foresf.alleil. 
When they are harv«‘s(i‘d, the cr(*ditors carry (df tin* 
whole, and the agrieiilturist has to l)(*gin again 
borrowing for his daily wants, and he Ijorrows und(‘r 
very disadviintageotis eirenmstanccs. In the Alipiir 
tahsil, when cash is borrowed, 2i annas is deducted us 
interest and chilkana, and altera year a balance is one- 
half is added to the balance, d’hus if a ])ersoii struck 
and borrows Ils. 20, tin* loan is ('iiterc’d as Rs. 23 2 0, 
and if nothing is t)aid during the year, Rs. II 9 0 is 
added to it, and the debt is brought forwiird into next 
year ticcounts as Rs. 34 1 1 0. 

'Fhcro is a ruinous practice called hhanauti in 
practice, which can b(‘st he described by {in in^lsmee 
which cjuuc to my knowledge; this y(*Jir. A. burrowed 
money in December — .lanuary to psiy the kharif itisifd- 
m(‘nt of land revenue, promising to repjiy the loan in 
dum'-^July in grain at Ihe rate of ;i path of wlieiit 
for every lls. 32 borrowed. 

The usual price of a “ |){itli ” of wheat in dune — 
July is Rs. 55. In tin; year in qin'stion tin; mark(*t 
price was Rs. 85. I have known insbinei's of rich 
agricidturists who hjwl moni'y in their liousi's fore- 
stalling the wheat eroji by hhanauti in order to pay 
the kharif instahii(*iit of land revenue, rather lliaii pay 
inom'y out of tlu‘ir houses because they thought it 
unlucky. 

Improvidence, — It is not bad farming or extrava- 
gance alone so much as iuijirovidence tlijit iindscs the 
agriculturists indebted. It is eontrary to (heii- habits 
to keep ready money by thi'in. If a luaii iiiaki*s ji few 
hundred rupees more than his expensi;s,he, will not k(‘(*p 
any part of it for a laid year. He at om.*e buys more 
land or more bullocks, or ornami'uts, or a wife. J Ic will 
do anything rjiiher than keep the cash. If then ihcn; 
is a bwl harvest next year, lu* must go to the nioni'y- 
lender. No agrieidturisl ever has a balance to llu; 
good with his hanker. Kvory one works with ji 
balance to the had ami trusts to the h.'irvest to put him 
right. 'Fhe money-lending class is well .'ihh; to biki; 
advanbige of th<; (*xtravsigance and impru\ idema* ot the 
cultivating class. 'Fliere is a locid proverb in usi; 
among the former on tin* wisdom of kcejiiiig the latter 
in debt, i.c.,~-Jat tc phat bad ha “ An agii- 

cultiirist, like; a wound, is better when hound.” 

Cause of the bad farming, extravagance^ and 
improt'idence. — There can he no doubt tliat tlie con- 
tinued bad farming, extravugauci*, and improvidenei; of 
the agricultural chissi's h.-is pnnluced the present state 
of indebtedness. But if we go further and ask what 
camsed llio bad farming, extravagance, ami improvi- 
dence*, the answer is that the people were never trained 
for the position in which they W(‘re jilaced by our 
Government, and were never fit for such a position. 

♦ A measure of grain eiiual in weight to about .32 nmundK. 
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Under former Goyo^Ummis tlioy wore k(‘pt as regards 
agrienlturc in a stale of tiitelago. 'J'liey were (jiiito 
iinaceusto/iied to manage lor themsclvcis. The Govern- 
ment kard.irs did every thing lor them, made tliom 
eultivatt; lli<^ land, iiiMd(‘ the Hindus lend them money 
and s(mmI, anrl made the borrowers repay. Tl)c 
agi '(ndlm i-ts wfo’c pitted against one another to 
eiiltivate. II’ one man did not (Miltivntc* his land, it 
was taken i’roni him and given to anotluT wlio would 
eidtivat(‘. Alter unnexalion tills minut(‘ snperln- 
feiidenee was withdrawn, ddie agriculturists were 
iiitrodiieed lor tlie lirst time to tlie name .and respon- 
sihilitie.s of proprietorsliip,aiid a system was introduei'd 
which iMijoined the exact contrary. “ Don’t interrere 
“ with the distribution of tin* assessment or the 
internal management of the villages ; the people do 
“ this much bettei’ themselves,’’ was the order. The 
agrleult mists who had for generations been aceus- 
tomod to have <‘very part of their economic didails done 
Tor them by Gov(‘riiment (dlieials were as hel[des.s as a 
eliild, which can hanlly walk when di'privaul of the 


chair on which it leaned, and the money-londor 
stepped into the place which the former Governments 
occupied. 1’his 1 believe to be* the true origin of tJio 
ind(‘btedness in this diatriet, and the neglect of the 
canals did tin* rest. 

T1h‘ iiidebtedn(‘ss in this district is greater than in 
any district with which I am ac(|uainted. I lu'g to 
a]ipend some very tiaie remai*ks of ,Mr. Lyallks on the 
siihjeet, which he made when revi(;wing the assi’ss- 
nnmt report of the Alipur tahsil. 

I have the honour to forward a stah'.ment in th«* 
|)reseribed foian showing the actual economic facts 
regarding fdYeen individuals of the agricnlturaj ela^s 
selected I'rotn dill’erent ^illagt'S in each of the three 
tahsils. The items of i‘\penditure are, I think, very 
eorrecl, for llii'y W(‘re first ascertaliuMl from the indi- 
vidual hims(*lf, and then cheeked hy the sliopke<‘p(*r 
who received his crop wlnm grown, supjdied him with 
nec(‘ssaries, ami lent him money. The ineome is, 1 am 
alVaiil, miller stated. 


Extract from rojiort hy Mu. J. B. Lyall, 

tSV//r and Mortf/afjes ; vfumteter of thv Ijtndholdrrs. 
— d’here is nothing alarming, in my opinion, in the 
return of land sold and mortgaged since IStil. 
The price per acre looks very low in Bet Indus 
and Gluihi Sailah, but the* pi*o[)ortion of waste, sold in 
these circles is large, wluMiimiy aeeomit for part of’ tin* 
ilifferenec. There is, howevei’, no doubt tliat the value 
ol land in flu'se eireles is e\(*e|)tioiia!ly low, and the talile 
ofaviuagc* pi'iee per rupee of ( iovernment dimuind for 
land sold in 187d-7b jirovos the fuel. It will bo ob- 
s(‘rved notwithstanding that tlu* tahsil as a whole com- 
pares favoinably with ISaniiawan in lesjieel io sidling 
price of land. [ (piib; agree with Mr. O’Brien’s 
remarks as to tin* imhddediK'ss (»f jlie agi’icullurists and 
I he faults in iheir eharaetiu’ wliieh an*, its miiiii cause, 
'riic same faults an* attribtded generally to the Mu- 

1 answer rjuestion about eeoriomie eondilioii of tlu; 
])easaut hy enelosiug a copy of the ])aragra|)h on 
ihe subject writti ii some lime ago for tlie final reporl. 
I may add I hat some of my superintendents ibink 1 
luiM* represenled llie condition of tlie ordinary peasant 
piiiprietor too favomal'ly. ddiey lldiik there is greater 
ri*al indebl(*dn(*ss. 

I send the statement idled in as reijuired. 

E.vtntct from Final Jlcimrton thv Bannn Scttlanvnt. 

' (it ta ra! vondilioa (fihe ('nltiral\n(f and handlard 
Flassvs . — ddie laige majority of the landowning classes 
an* self-cidtivating ])eas:i]its of small mi'ans and fiMigal 
Iiabils. With two imporlaiit rxeo.plious they are all 
fairly prosp(*rous, ami iu iiiliiiitel) easier ciremnslane(‘s 
than they w(*re ;K) years ago. d’aking a family to 
consist of a man, his wile ami two young children, the 
annual cost of living to an ordinary peasant proprii'li'r 
iMiiges from Ks. 7() in Marwat to Rs. 1 10 in Ibinnn 
proper. It is lower amongst the Marwats than <‘lsi'- 
wliere, heeause their extreme poverty, and the. fewiu'ss 
of liom(*-p]‘odiiec<l eonsnmahle arliides enfoi’oc great 
siinplie'ily in iliet, and a elosi* (*eonomy "'i every other 
bnmeli of domestic exjKfnditin e, es])ecially clotliiiig. 
It' is higliest amongst the Bannuehis, bccauso every 
man’s holding pvodnci's a large variety of eonsumabh* 
aiiieles, and tin* exhausting nature of the cliruat-* rc- 
(jiiires them to live Avell. Tlie Birijinclii frenoOiitly 
indulges in moat and gin ; the Marwat .s‘ddon, 
oither, oxeepi at gr(*at festivals or rojoieings ou the 
two Kid days ami at a juarriage. Kv<‘ry jicasanl Ims 
a running account with his hania and borrows 
mouey as a matter of (umrse to defray marriage or 
burial expenses ami al times to pay bis n.'venne. When 
be has sold or miten the last of his own reserved store 
of grain — a frequent oeeurnmee, about a montli before 
the next crop is ripe, or when Unit crop fails, In* bor- 
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liammadan laiulholdiu’s of all ibis southern corner of 
the Euiijal), but tluiy art* found in this lahsil in a vei v 
exaggerated form. The hea\'y Hoods and the feM i* 
which follows have something to do with it. Tlie 
almost nnivi'isid prosperity of (he Kinir landholders 
is proof thal there is notliing crushing in the general 
pilch of till* assessnu'iit. But as the J>iloehi.*s, Syaib, 
and dal say, it would lx* jolly to ex})e(‘t them to alter 
their eluiraclers ami habits and rival (lie thrift ami 
IViigulity of till* Kir.irs. ddiese Ivir.irs ai'i* Ihe dews of 
the eonntry, ami have a spi'eiid natural aptitude for 
eju'iiing ami saving money. The general character of 
.h(* agrieultiirists must he eousid<*red iu assessing, but 
IVom what 1 havi* seen lH*re and lii iMultan and Dera 
Ghazi Khan I do not helio\ e that a very light assess- 
meni would tend logef. them out of debt. 


rows food grain J’rom the hania and refurtis up to 
double after barvesl. Still in eanal-iiTiga.l(*d pari.-, 
or sailaba hinds, and elsewlieia* in fair avei'agi* year^, 
there is nogeneral real iiidebledness, ami from Bs. 2dio 
Bs. do will represent the average aniomd to a man's 
d(*bit two or three monilis al’lm' the Jia.rv(*st, has liern 
ingath(‘j'ed and the ri'venue paid. .Most piaisants live 
up to tlK’ir means, aml yxeejit iu the shape ol‘ ban.i;les 
never have any capital in hand. When a man has a 
good hahinee, he either redeems a mortgage or invests 
it in land, or buries it. Mone.y saveil in this latter 
way is gimerally referr(*d to as treasure (khazana) ; 
savings are, hardly ever invi'sted in cattle. So lar I 
liave spoken of tin* ordinary p(*asant ; hut with two 
(‘xeeptions. They an^ the Marwats of the poor sandy 
Iraels, the larger half of Marwat, and those of the 
Bannmdiis, whosi* holdings are so minute as to givi! 
the owners a bai i* subsistener*. With both the struggle 
for existence is t(*rrible, wlu'ii anytliing occurs to in- 
crease? (‘xpenditure or n*duce income, and luiiiihers 
droj) down (‘Vt iy unlavourable year into the position 
of tenanis or of lahonrers. With the former, once a dehf 
of the class known as gharah {iieW\) is incurred, it is 
pr<:*tty ixirtaln that iu a few years the debtor must sidl 
his land. This p(?riii(;ious gharah system of si'eurir.g 
a loan dates from some 20 years liack. Under it tin* 
dehtor cither engages to pay as intiTcst a ci^rbiiii poi - 
tion of his earnings, and thus makes himself the ijuasi- 
bo.idsinau of his creditor, or a certain, measure of grain 
vnvh harvest, (*rop or no (*rop, I’lic usual rale is :> 
topah of grain, /.c., about tive sers per rupee lent, hence 
this sj)eeies of debt is known as topah in p;ii. The 
sum of gharah debts in Marwat was in 1875 con- 
sidorahly over half a lakh of rupees, but now Ibclievi* 
it is less. The iTidebt(*dnoss ol'a large pro[)ortion of the, 
Marwats is due I think ehietly to over-assessment lind 
the rigidity of onr revenue system, but there is also 
no doubt that without any assessment at all in had 
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years or cycles, debts would be incurred, sind some old 
peasant proprietors would have to sell or luortj^a^e. 
them* hoMings. In this settlement the over-ass(*ssed 
villages have' received substantial r(‘ducti()ii, but (io- 
verninent still owes them reparation for tlu> groat 
injury of having for the 22 preceding your^ rack- 
reut(?d them, so to say; and as the rigid reviuuK* system 
remains, the district olIiecM- is under an uhligatiou to 
Avork the rules sauctioneil for suspensions and remis- 
sions with a wise liberality. In tli(‘ other e\'ce[)tional 
case, that of the owiK'rs of the niinntc'st of the minute 
Jhinnuchi holdings, ( loverninent m'ither can nor ought 
tu flo anything. TIh' assessment is fail', arnl a eio[» 
being a certainty, our systmu is elasti«; (‘iiough. IMie 
(anise of the smallness of the holding Is over-po|)u1ation, 
and for that tlie State, is not ealhal upon to iiiid a 
naiiedy. Besides (he Banniiehis are such a poor hy))rid 
rac(‘ as to be of litth^ political aeeount. With them 
thci'O is no hair of a, stalwart liereditary pcaisanlry 
being expropriated, as there is in IVIarwat. 

As to the tenant and labouring ehiss(‘s throughout 
(he district, they are jirobahly as well olf as their 


d'he following statement has Iummi compiled from 
j):irlicnlars furtiish(*d ])y distriet otlieiMs, whosc^. repli(*s 
to (Question 5) are giviai alxjve, regarding the eireum- 
ol' individual agrieult nrists, \vhos<^ eas(‘s havu' 
been si'h'eted as ty[ies. 

d'h(' dilll‘ri‘iit ri'sults .-irrived at in llie several 
districts may be seen at a glance ; and will suggest 
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fellow's ill any part of th(‘ Punjab. Abh'-boilied men 
can always get emj )loy men t at a fair r(‘nuincration, and 
cultivators are still in demand for the liar tracts, but 
the supply is d(dieieut except in drought cycles. 

Now to pass on to the landlord class, the siifaid 
j)o.dies who do not enllisaU* with their ow'U hands. As 
a rub' tlu'v an' neither so frugal nor prospt'roiis as tlic 
pea.'>anl pr«>pri« tury class; good tiO per cent, of them 
an: deeply in\ol\e«l in dcbl ; and a large minority 
hahitiially ii\(‘ lK‘yond their ineome. A few, of course, 
say 10 jter cent., are shrewd «'aiei’ul men, and tlu'ir 
holdings and incomes are growing, nol diminishing, in 
amount. Kjiuiilies sink into pov<'i't y from twx) eauscs, 
l)otb due to a foolish [U ide. 

d'he head of (lie hoiisi' thinks lu* imu>i maintain a 
reputatiiui for hos[)itiility, (lie higliest of virtues amongst 
Valhan-’,:md to maiiitaiu it he luortgagi s and boi rows 
fn'ely. Then his sous, thi*y are brought up in idle- 
ness and maiTie<l early; and no matti'i* how tim /c.v 
iDiflHstf! iUnni may pn'ss, they disdain to work with 
their own ha mis. 


th(‘ imj)ossihilit,y of forming any aeenratt' conct'ptiou 
of the tru(‘ economic condition of the lauded classes by 
a mere arithmetical pioci'ss ol' this kind, ;is long as 
agrieullurjil knowledge remains as chdeelive as ii now 
is, ;imong hoili llii“ district ollicers and tin* agricul- 
turists themselves : — 


Economic (b)Ni)iTiox of tin* AcnicrLTimAi, l^)i»ri,A’nox. 


i 


I. 


Ii. 




10 . 


II. 


i:i. 


u. 

in. 


Kl. 


17 


IS. 

l». 


Niiiiil)cr of ]j<^l(liiiL"s iiKiuircil inly - 
Avi i'juro ilimilifi' of pt'isoiis ill |■;llllll\ 

., cull i\ :il('(l :icr<'s tier 

ll<||lliML^ 

(jiil-i iiniolTood LO'.'iiii (ill iiiaiiiiils) 
per lioldiiiir. 

coiisuiiiptioii of ri)0(l-j>:n(iii :ni(l seed 
pi-l' lioldiiiL'’. 

iuiiuiiid of .surplus food prrluildiiiK 

vnliu’uf 

nvt viduc (if //(Oi-I'ood Kniiiis pro- 
duced per lioldiufc. 

„ iiinouiit of other niiseell.'uieous 

.sources of iiieoiue, liei* lioldiiiir. 

.. IoImI cash ineoiiie o\’er and above 
oonsuiujitiuli per lioldiut;:. 

OrT(aii\us. 

Avenif?(' revenue, rent, Jii id cesses perholdiuK 
.» paymeubs for hired labour and 

vilhivu* menials ])er holdiuy. 

.. exiM.Muliture on * /oi/elioiiie f.'ro\vn 

ueee.ssuries per holding. 

„ total nutKoiuKs 

.. surplms or delieit of iueoiiio over 

' outiroiiiK:^. 

number of e»ttl«' per liuldins— 
Oxen .... 
Cows .... 
Otlier animals 

Total 

possessions, value- - 
irraiii .... 

ornaments and elothos - 
chattels . - , . 

Total ' - 

Number of persons iiidohted - 
AveniKoumonntof del.t - - its. 


Delhi 

(tiiriraou 

Kdhtuk 

UiiKbi.irimr 

Viiirilsar 

.1 lll‘)uill 

U iizalTar- 
uarii 

Disl riel. 

Il'inuu 

Distriet. 

Dist I'li'l . 

Di.sl riel . 

Distriet. 

Disl riet . 

Disl riel. 

Distriel. 

I'.i 

21 


15 

1'. 

tl 

.11 


S'.'i 

r»s 

9- 11.5 

(‘•■.S 

lo:; 

I- III 

• I’ 5 15 

7 - 1 ; 

1 1 ■ 

is-.'.sa 

20 - m 

1 1-971 

i:> 

s- IS2 

IS- 

1 ,5 • 7.5 

'Manuds. 

iMaunds. 

Alaiiiids. 

MllUllds, 

.■\l;ilUl(ls. 

M.-iiiiidN. 

.Uaimds. 

'M.'uuids. 

s.')-t;i7 

i.aaioa 

173- 1 iO 

9t’,-<»35 


Is-ti7'.i 

' liis-117 

9,3- 

Co* nr. 

.-•1-205 

92’ ts:; 

00*927 

lose; 1.5 

2:i-77 

. 57 ‘0 111 

(lO'.Ipl 

IS - UV2. 

.S2- OiS 

so-<;(i.-i 

:}5-l08 


- l‘791 

.-.11-5(11 

32-5.SI 

Ms. 


Rs. 

Its. 

Its. 

Ks. 

It-. 

Us. 

a:.' Ml Cl 

s7‘a2 

is-:i.5s 

75- 121 } 

7 •<;.-, 1. i 

t 12 1-027 

C -I*. -713 
( tip; 

.5-127 

102- 1,51 

31 s.-,! 
is-;t 


30 -38.5 

b52-1.5S 

l(»-<;o8 

12- hi 

u- 1 <; 

r.nii I. 

u- 

11 C 207 


*135-2:13 
• ir. lU iliic liiiij 

i3l-i;.35 

93-825 

as - 7 ;!!) 

179-lls 

07 187 



1 ls-71’; 






;i:c7is 

31-192 

2i;-383 

:;7-7s8 

•27 -51:; 

1.5- 

■ 1 1 fd i 

:>5-75 

•^I'ln.-i 

15-208 

9-711 

20- sj:; 

:>o-li5 

-- 

89 832 

trill 

27 ' 221 

23-71 

22-775 

•20 -.8 

111-.-, 

7' 1.58 

01- H(i 

aa-iti 


70- U 

5S-.s<’,U 

79- foi 

7I--I5S 

2l-4.iS 

P.IS 7:.9 

(IS -(is;; 

-t 211 ■25;; 

-I <-,0-2-23 

ur. .|..iliii m,ic 

1 .52-231 

1 19 Mid? 

-t i<;-2.si 

lifllll 

- -,s:ii; 



1 .59-S7t 





• 

2 ’ 2 r..‘l 

1-5 

2-51.7 

3-9:t 


•) • 

.5-727 

.•{•3 

2-578 

T 

1 -;577 

ItMl 

2-10 

i<; 

:>' 0 : 0 ! 


SMj52 

2-2-, 

3- 

2*8 

4- S3 

no 


2-3 

7-.sa;; 

t‘75 

i;-92i 

7*79 

iu-:i2 

3;i:;2 

13-lSl 

9 -.32 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Its. 

Rs. 

:}D-2lrt 

0-27 

5-J87 


13-8;j 


s- t:n. 

1- 

.5.8-092 

27-.wri 

51 •<;i!9 

101-13 

2;r3 

•w-:; 

27-9.52 

30- 

30- -21 a 

10- W2 

.»•» tWW 

28- 

.•»)-. 52 

•20- 

23 -SIS 

3110 

12t>'521 

.50-107 

o;cj<;2 

i.-u-iii 

07 -081*; 

os-:i 

<-,0-2<ll< 

03 1<*1 

13 

. 10 

27 

12 

f, 

0 


;; 

238'.S.S9 

203 

182*925 

247 -083 

17 DI 

100-489 

0 : 12 -(MH 

l_ 

sy-o 


* Eight persons receive pay or pension, agirrcgating Us- S7Ji, deductiug whiidilhe iiiiscelliuioous iucoinc of the district averages :15’(KIK. 
t Not given separately. 


Chap. I. Qn 
Punjab. 
A/r. Tin trim 
Duunu. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLK OF INDIA. 


IU%L QxV.9. 
NOttTH- 

Wrstkun 
Pbovincks 
VHD OlIDH, 

^andit Rad- 
hakishen. 

uzaffarnagar. 


NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 


Example 1. — Dowmi Singh, Jat, occupancy tenant 
of Penna, pargana Baghra, 21 nt August 1878. 

1. Tliirty-one higlias pakka is the area of the 
holding and llin whole is cultivatod, none left for 
grazing piir[)os('s. Cattle, graze* oti the shamilat land 
wliicli aniouiits to H81 bighas pakka, and is fallow. 


2. The family consists of the man’s father - \ 


Himself and two brothers - - - 3 

Mother - - - - - 1 

Wife - - - - - 1 

Sons - - - * * - 2 

Daughters - - - - - 2 


11 


3. Food grain pro<luccd as follows : — 


Designation of Crop. 

Area in Pakka 
bighas and 
liiswas. 

Yield ptjr Bigha, ! 
Pakka. 

'Total } ield. 

Hate pt 
Rupee 

r 

'Total Value. 


Kha 





M. 

s. 

C. 

M. 8. 

M. 

H. 

e. 

Hh. 

a. 

p. 

Indian 

corn - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

20 

0 

9 0 

0 

30 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Urd 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

25 

0 

9 

9 

9 

.J iidr 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sown with urd 

1 

20 

0 

3 0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Juar, urd and til 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Juar. 1 

35 

0 

5 25 

1 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 







Moth. 1 

35 

0 

5 25 

1 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 







Til. 1 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

13 

4 

9 

0 

0 


Total 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 



— 


- 


44 

13 

9 

Chari 

- 


- 


3 

18 

30 

0 

56 10 

3 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Kawar 


- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

20 

0 

4 20 

0 

30 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Bhusa of kawar 

- 

- 

- 



4 

20 

0 

4 20 

4 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Do. 

wheat tiud barley 

- 

- 

— 




114 0 

5 

0 

0 

27 

12 

10 

Do. 

gram 

- 

- 

- 

— 




9 0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


T(»tal 

- 

- 

- 

— 




-- 


— 


55 

12 

10 


Rubi. 














Wheat 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

4 

20 

0 

45 0 

0 

25 

0 

72 

(1 

0 

(Jram 

- 

- 


- 

2 

4 

20 

0 

9 0 

0 

30 

0 

12 

0 

n 

barley 

- 

- 


- 

2 

fi 

0 

0 

12 0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Mjisur 

- 

- 


- 

Sown with barley 

0 

0 

0 

12 0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

MusUird 

- 


- 

Ditto wheat 

— 



1 0 

0 

13 

<1 

3 

n 

n 

Safflower 

- 


- 

Ditto gram 

— 



0 10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

s 

0 


Total 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 





— 


111 

8 

0 


4. ()th(*r crops ; — 






Designation of Oop. 

Area in Pakka, 
bighas, ami 
Biswas. 

1 

Yield per Bigha, 
Pakka. 

j TotiU yield. 

i 

i 

Hate pt r 
Hupei*. 

'Total Value. 



M. s. c. 

M. 8. 

M. s. c. 

Jls. a. p. 

Colton - - - - 

2 

2 10 0 

4 20 

0 10 0 

18 0 0 

Sugarcane - - - - 

3 

0 13 10 

39 30 

3 8 0 

1,39 6 0 

SaillowcM” - - - - 



0 3 

0 3 0 

1 0 0 

'Potal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

158 6 0 


o. Rent payaldi* ainuiuits to Rs. 64 per annuiii, bilmukta or a lump sum. 
6. ( ’ost of Isiboin* : — 


Designation of Workman. 

No. 

Grain or 
Sacehai'ine 
j)r()duce allow'ed. 

How cultivated. 

Total Grain 
'.»r Sweetmeat 
allowed. 

Rate. 

Vain; 











Hs. 


p- 

Ploughman 

- 

- 

1 

|th share alter deduction of charges 


— 


— 

18 

4 

6 





of workman. 



1 





Carpenter 



— 


— 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 





Sweetmeat 

Per rotation for 

0 

12 

0 

3 8 

1 

0 

9 





0 1 8 

8 rotations. 








Blacksinitli 


. 

— 

Grain 

— 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

I 

0 

0 





Sweetmeat 

Ditto - - 

0 

6 

0 

3 8 

0 

8 

4 





0 0 12 









Potter 

- 


— 

Grain 

— 

0 

20 

0 

1 0 

0 

8 

0 





Sweetmeat 

— 

0 

3 

0 

3 8 

0 

•I 

II 

Peria - 


. 

— 

20 10 0 

Ditto 

2 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

Jhoka 


. 

— 

0 1 8 

— 

0 

12 

0 

— 

1 

0 

9 

Workman 


- 

— 

0 .5 0 

Ditto 

1 

0 

0 

— 

3 

8 

n 

Mutbia 





0 1 0 

Ditto 

0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

11 

jj 

Rent of sugar mill 





— 




— 


— 

8 

0 

0 

Do. of boiling pan 


_ 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

2 

8 

u 

Wood 


_ 










— 

3 

0 

0 

Oil - 












— 

2 

0 

0 

Heaping rabi crops 

- 

- 

20 

— 

0 5 0 

2 

20 

0 

0 25 

4 

0 

0 

Digging and weeding sugar-cane 

- 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

10 

0 

0 

Total 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 




— 

56 13 

6 
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7, Other chai'ges : — 



Rs. a. 

P* 

Iron 

- - 3 0 

0 

Hackery - 

- 2 0 

0 

Water bucket 

- 5 0 

0 

Bullocks - 

- 15 0 

0 

Salt and spices - 

- 2 0 

0 

Cloth - 

- 5 0 

0 

Utmisils - 

- 0 8 

0 

Sluxjs 

- 4 0 

0 

Kind, &c. 

- 10 0 

0 


Total 4(3 8 

0 

8. Dwelling-houses : — 



There are tliree kucha houses; of these one 

is for 

catth? and consists of one 

kotlui and one chaiipnr ; of 

two others one occupied by hiinsidf has one 

kotlia, 

oiu^ chappar. 



(.)ther dwelling-houses occuidcd by otlu'i* brotliers, 

one sidari, one kotba. 



1). Cattle — 



Bullocks 

5 


Foal 

- 1 


Bullaloos 

- 2 


Young ones - 

- 2 


Cows 

- 2 


Calves 

- 2 


Marc 

- 1 


Total • 

- 16 



10. 0 tiller property utensils arc 
Pnrat 

Thali 
Degclii 
Tokni 
I iOta 
Katorn. 

CJliaiiicha 

lawa 

(Hass 

Karliai 


Oge-eighth of a grove is 17 bighas 8 biswas. 

11. Suificient grain retained for one or two months* 
use, the rest is made over to the village hiinktT. 

12. There lias been no surplus for the last six or 
seven years; prior to that, whatever was saved was 
used in marriage expenses. 

K5. lias been in debt for last seven or eight years, 
the total debt now anuaintiiig to Us. 400; of this 
Rs. 2o0 Avere eontra(!ti?d in last and tin? pn*sent year. 
For Us. 160 jewels arti [iledgcd at lie. 1-8 per cent, 
per nu‘ns(un, inten^st for the remainder t wo pm* cent, 
is charged. Originally the debt amounted to Us. 46 ; 
this sum was borrowed for purchase' of a cow, Ac. 
Us. 36; other i>etty charges, Us. 10. 

Dealings have continued ever since then, and at the 
present tinn* the debt amounts to Us. 4tK). 

In ibis village there are KM cultivators ; of th»‘se 
only one (l)aulat) is not in debt, all tin; others an* 
involved more or h'ss. 



Us. a. p. 

Us. 

a. [), 

'Potal ineoiiHi 

- 370 8 7 



Deduct value of iV)dder 

- 66 12 10 





314 

11 0 

Expenditun' 

- 

l(i7 

6 (3 


'Potal 

147 

(> 3 


Us. 



Add sale of glii 

- 20 



Mukaddami allowance 

- 20 

40 

0 0 


187 () 2 


Example (3. — Jawahir Singh, Uawa, of Satheri, 
occupancy cultivator, 22ml August, 1S78. 

1. C’ultivatcs 40 bighas pakka. No land set apart 
for grazing; cattl<‘ graze on road and field boundaries 
or fed on ebari and Vihdsa. 

2. The family consists of himself, wife, son and 
dangbt(!r, son’s wife ; total 5. 


1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 


CUAl*. I. Ql 

North- 

Wkstkri 

PROVINCii 
AND OUD 

Pandit Ri 
haki^hm 

Muzatfiiruai 


Total 


- 20 3 . Food-grain produced as follows ; — 


Description of (^rop. 

A roll ill l*aka 
]$ighas and 
Biswas. 

Field p<‘r Biglia. 
Takk.a. 

Total Yield. 

Bate per Kupee. 

Khurif. 




M. s. 

M. s. 

M s. 

bicliau-cora 

_ 

. 

1 

G 0 

G 0 

0 30 

Uice 

_ 

- 

1 

30 

3 30 

0 30 

Mungi 

. 

- 

1 

4 20 

4 20 

0 25 

Urd 

. 

- 

3 

3 {} 

a 0 

0 25 

•n\ 




— 

0 G 

0 13 

Mung 

- 


' 

2 10 

2 10 

0 20 

(^hari 



5 

18 30 

G3 30 

5 0 

Kawara 


_ 

4 

3 30 

15 0 

0 35 

blnisa of urd 

- 

- 

-- 

4 20 

13 20 

3 {} 

Ilabi. 







Wheat 



12 

r> 10 

G3 0 

0 25 

( Train 



4 

G 0 

24 0 

0 30 

barley - 



2 

7 20 

1.5 0 

1 0 

Mustard - 

- 

- 

Sown with wheat 

0 30 

0 3G 

0 13 

bhusa of wheat - 





15G 0 

5 0 

Do. gram - 

- 

- 

— 



24 0 

3 20 

4. Other Produce — 






Sugar cane 


. 

14 10 

10 20 

47 10 

3 p.ind. 

Cotton 

- 

- 

1 0 

1 af) 

1 35 

0 10 


Q 3887. 


'fetal Valiif. 


Us. !l. j*. 


8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

14 

G 

G 

0 

7 

G 

4 

8 

0 

39 

9 

0 

18 

12 

0 

17 

2 

3 

4 

8 

0 

■10 

G 

3 

100 

13 

3 

32 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

2 

13 

9 

1.50 

11 

0 

31 

3 

0 

G 

14 

C 

188 

12 

G 


141 

0 


7 

8 

0 

149 

4 

0 


1 i 
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CONDITION OP THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


SAP. I. Qii.9. 

NoaiH- 
Westben 
Pbovincks 
|akd Oudh. 

t^andit Ra<U 
hakishcn. 

[uzafiarxiugar. 


5. Rent payable amounts Rs. 106, water-rate Rs. 30=R8. 136. 

6. Charges for labour, • 




Grain or Saccihar- 


Total Grain or 

Hate per 
Jiupce. 1 




Dcslgnjitlon of Workmen. 

Number. 

ine Produce 

llow Calculated. 

Saccharine pro- 

Value. 


Allowed. 


dace allowed. 






M. s. 

Hs. 

M. 8. 

M. 8. 

Ha. 

a. 

P- 

Ploughmen 

2 

— 

2-4-0 per mensem 


— 

.54 

0 

0 

Cowherd - - - - 

1 

Grain 

— 

6 0 

0 30 

8 

0 

0 

Carpenters and blacksmiths 

2 

Grain 

I md. 5 seers, each 

2 10 

0 30 

3 

0 

0 


Kab . 

10 rotations at 3 

0 30 

0 13 

2 

4 

0 




seers t;aeh 





Potter - - - - 

— 

Grain 

— 

1 5 

0 30 

1 

8 

0 



Hub 

For 10 rotation.^, 

8 ehtks, each 

0 5 

0 13 

0 

G 

0 






B9 

2 

0 

Peria _ - - 

2 

— 

Per rotation, 8 seers 

2 0 

do. 

G 

0 

0 




for 10 rotations 






.Ihoka - - - - 

2 

— 

Do. at 4 seers per do. 

1 0 

0 13 

3 

0 

0 

lioilor - - - - 

I 

— 

u 1 

» ** *>'2 « >» 

0 3.5 

3 0 

2 

10 

0 

Miithia - - - - 

1 

— 

» »» >» » 

0 20 

— 

1 

8 

0 

Hire of karhai - - - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4 

0 

Wood - - - - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8 

0 

Oil, seers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

12 

0 

Weeding eotton, sugar-cane, rice, 


— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Indian-eorn, 4*^0. 

Heaping rat)i crop 

50 

— 

5 seiTS each 

0 10 


8 

5 

2 






1 

PJG 

1 

3 




7. Otlior charges : — 

Rs. 


Iron 



- 3 

Hjmkery 

- 


- 1 

WluM*l8 for do. 

- 


- 2 

Bullocks 

- 


. 5 

Salt and spices 

- 


- 2 

Cloth 

. 


- 5 

Ul(‘nsils 

- 


- 1 

Shoes 



- 2 

21 


.S Dwelling-houso : — There are fwo kiiclui houses, 
of these one is occupied as dwelling-house; it has 
lour dokuria ; and the other is an iiiclosure for cattle, 
eontiiiiiing livc^ ehappars, hul of tliis the man only 
owns Jih sliare. The dwelling-house is entirely his 
own property. 


9. Detail of cattle; — 

Bullocks - - - - 4 

Cow - - - - I 

Bulliilo - - - - 1 

Calves - - - - 2 

Mare - - - - I 

9 

10. Other property ; vesseds ; — 

Thali - - - - 3 

Katora - - - - 3 

Katori - - - - 1 

Tokni - - - - 1 

Parat - - - - 1 

Lota - - - - 3 

Degchi - - - - 1 

Chumcha - - - - 1 

Glass . - • - -2 

Karhai - - - - 1 

Tawa - - - - 1 

Hukka •* - . .2 


Besides half of a grove in 2 bighas 14 biswas. 
Jewels worth Us. 150. 

11. Grain About 25 maunds are retained every 
year for food. For further requirements the baniya 
is applied to. 


12. Surplus : — There has been no surplus from tlio 
last 10 years ; when then? w'as any it was spent in 
niaiTiag(‘s or ornaments ; never lent out or hoarded at 
home. 

13. The debt is of many years standing, the man’s 

failuT having commencc(l it. Some three years ago 
th(^ debt was oif by s(dling surplus produce, 

jewels, and other goods for Rs. 9(K); since then it has 
again risen to Rs.2()0; of this Rs. 100 w(Te originally 
l)orrow(‘d for pnn‘has(3 of a sugar-mill, interest and 
further loans have now hrouglit it up to Ks. 200. 

In this village there are 1 10 cultivators ; only sevt ii 
are free from ilebt. 


Rs. 

a. 

p. Rs. 

a. 

!*• 

Total income - - 417 

15 

9 



Dialiict value of fodder - 78 

7 

9 



— 


-- 330 

8 

0 

Expenses 

- 

- 263 

1 

3 

I’rofit - - - - 


- 76 

6 

9 

Add iiiodkiiddami allowance 

- 

- 27 

8 

0 



103 

14 

9 


Kivamplp 7. — Sriram, Brahman, occupancy tx>nant 
of Rainpur, pargaiia Muzaftarnagar, 11th Sejdeiiihcr, 
1878. K 

1. The holding comprises 52 bighas and two biswas 
pucka ; of this 3 bighas are left fallow for grazing 
purposes, and 49 bighas 2 biswas brought under 
cultivation. 

2. The family consists of himself and his 


brothers -2 

Brother’s wife ------ 1 

Sons 2 

Sons’ wives 3 

Son^s daughter ------ 1 


Total 9 
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3. Food grain produced : — 


Description of Crops. 

An‘a in I’ncka 
Bighas and 
Biswas. 

I 

Yield per 
Bfgha Pucka. 

Total Yield. 

3 

Value. 


Khar if. 


1 

M. 

s. 

M. 

s. 

M. H. 

Ks. 

a. 

P- 

llnl 

“ 

- 

5 

1 

35 

9 

15 

0 .30 

12 

8 

0 

t^luinmkh - 

- 

- 

Sown with urd 

1 

20 

7 

20 

1 0 

7 

8 

0 

mung 

. 

- 

7 

1 

20 

10 

20 

0 30 

14 

0 

0 

IJajra 

- 

- 

7 

1 

20 

10 

20 

0 30 

14 

0 

0 

Moiiji 

‘ 

•* 

5 

3 

30 

18 

30 

0 25 

30 

0 

0 


Total 

- 

— 

- 


- 

- 

— 

78 

0 

0 

Chsiri 

. 

- 


lb 

30 

75 

0 

3 0 

15 

0 

0 

Kawura 

- 

- 

1 


0 

3 

0 

1 0 

3 

0 

0 

Hhusa of urd 

- 

- 


- 


20 

0 

4 0 

5 

0 

0 

Do. gram 

- 

- 

— 

- 


18 

0 

4 0 

4 

8 

0 

Do. wheat and barley - 


— 

- 

- 

124 

0 

5 0 

24 

12 

9 


Total 

- 

— 

- 


- 


— 

52 

4 

9 


Itabi. 











Wheat 

_ 

- 

1.5 

4 

20 

07 

20 

o 25 

108 

0 

0 

Harley 

- 


a 

Ct 

0 

15 

0 

1 0 

15 

0 

0 

Gram 

- 

- 

•1 

4 

20 

18 

0 

0 30 

24 

0 

0 

Masiir 

- 

- 

7 

1 

20 

1 

20 

0 25 

2 

c 

4 


Total 

- 

-- 

- 

- 


- 

— 

149 

fi 

4 

1, Oilier than food grain. 



r 








Cotton 

. 


1 

1 

3.5 

1 

35 

0 10 

7 

8 

0 

Sugarcane - 

- 


a 

15 

0 

45 

0 

3 per ind. 

135 

0 

0 


Total 


— 

- 


- 

-- 

— 

142 

8 

0 




5. Rent j){iyMl}lo Rs. 112-11-9; water rate Rs. 60; total Ry. 172-14-9. 
(i. Cliargcs of labour are : — 




(Jrain or 


Total Grain 

I 




Designation of Workman. 

Number. 

Saecharine 

How Caleulatcd. 

or Saceha- 

Hate. 

Value. 



ailow'ed. 


rino allowed. 


1 







M. s. * 


H. 

a. 

P- 

rioiighmaii - 

2 

Grain 

jjth of 148 mda yield 

18 20 

1 

18 

8 

0 

(Cowherd . - - 


Do. 

For 1 year 

12 0 

I 

12 

t) 

0 

Blacksmith • 

— 

Do. 

On 2 ploughs 

3 0 

1 

3 

0 

0 



Hab 

On fi rotations at 1 k steers, (W 

0 9 

3 p.iu. 

0 

JO 

!) 

Carpenter - ^ - 

— 

Grain 

On 2 ploughs 

3 0 

1 m. 

3 

0 

0 



Kab 

(5 rotiitioiiK at 1^, (® 

0 15 

3 p.m. 

1 

2 

0 

Totter 

.... 

Grain 

On 2 plough.s 

0 .30 

1 m. 

0 

12 

0 

Terla - - - 

2 

Hal) 

6 rotations ai 5 sec.TS, (o) - 

0 30 

3 p.m. 


4 

0 

.Ihoka . - - 

— 

Do. 

Do. 3 do., (a) - 

0 18 

— 

1 

5 

7 

Workman - - - 

- 

__ 

Do. 4 do., @ - 

0 24 

— 

1 

12 

10 

Muthia 

— 

— 

Do. 2 do., C?) - 

0 12 

— 

0 

14 

5 

Hire of sugar-mill - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto karhai 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Wood - - - 

— 

— 


— 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Oil . - . - 

Weeding sugar-cane and cot- 

— 

— 

5 seers each 

— 

— 

1 

0 

0 

ton 

Heaping wheat 


— 

1 It) 

— 

1 

4 

0 


1 o 













54 

5 

7 


7. Other charges — 


Buffalo 

- 

- I 

Iron - - - 

- 3 

(.!alf of ditto 

- 

- 1 

Hackery and wheels 

- 3 



— 

Bullocks 

- 10 

Total 

- 

- 11 

Salt and spices 

- 5 



— 

Cloth 

- 5 

10. Other property — 



Shoes 

3 

Thalis 


- 3 

Utensils 

- 1 

Lutas 


- 4 


— 

Katoras 


- 3 

Total - 

- 30 

I'arat 


- 2 


— 

Tokni 


- 1 

8^ Dwelling-houses — 


Tawa 


- 1 

For family three kothas. 


Bucket 


- 1 

Cattle throe ditto. 


Karhai 


- 1 

One dehliz. 




— 

9. Cattle — 


Total 

- 

. 16 

Bullocks • • - 

. 8 



— 

Calf 

- 1 

Jewels worth Rs. 200. 


* 
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CONDITION or THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF IND^A. 


( 

5«*r.I. Qn.'j. 
Nortii- 

Wjt8TEUN 

|pBOVlNCK8 

OUUH. 

r — 

Pandit llad‘ 
hahishen, 

luzafFanui)rar. 


11 . The pniin projluccd is used for food, aiul what 
remains at the end of the )'ear is sold. 

12. Surplus ; any savings are spent in marriages. 

13. Debt. Nil. 

Total ineonn^ - - 422 3 I 

J)e<liict value of fodder 
kept in store - 52 4 0 

Total . 369 14 4 

Charges - . - - 257 4 4 


Profit - - - - 112 10 0 


1 . Tlie holding comprises 23 biglias 9 biswos pueka. 
The whole is cultivated ; none left for grazing; cattle 
graze on fields or feed on bhusa kept in store. 

2. The family consists of ; — 

Himself - - - - 1 

Nephews - - - - 4 

Sous - - - - 2 

Wives of brotlau’s and nephews - 5 
Nephews* sons - - - 3 

Ditto daughters - - 2 


Examplv X V. — M ula, llanjara, resident of Tjachera, ] 7 

])arg}nia Muzaffariuigar, occupancy tenant ol Semli, — , 

lOlh SepUuulH!!* 187y. 

3. Food grain : — 


Descriptioa of crop. 

Area in pucka 
liighas and 
biswas. 

! 

, Yitdd per higha 
! pucka. 

i 

1 

Total Yield. 

1 

Kate, per 
acre. 

^ Value. 


Khnrif. 



M. s. 

c. 

M. s. 

c. 

M. K. 

Us. 

a. 

P- 

llnl 

_ 


2 

2 10 

0 

4 20 

0 

0 25 

7 

3 

3 

Moth 

- - - 


1 

2 10 

0 

2 0 

t) 

0 30 

3 

0 

0 

Maki 

_ 

_ 

1 

r) It) 

0 

5 10 

0 

0 30 

7 

0 

0 

Kiev 

- 

- 

2 

0 0 

t) 

6 0 

0 

0 30 

8 

0 

0 










25 3 3 

Fodflcr, chari 



4 

18 0 

0 

72 0 

0 

5 0 

14 

G 

3 

nimsa of iird 

_ 

. 


— 


4 20 

0 

4 0 

1 

2 

0 

Ditto wheat and harley - 

- 

— 

— 


Tf) 0 

0 

a 0 

15 

0 

0 

Ditto gram mid moth 

- 

— 



11 10 

0 

4 0 

2 

13 

0 


Itabi. 








33 

5 

3 

Wheat 



7 

4 20 

0 

31 20 

0 

0 25 

50 

t) 

4 

(irani 

• - • 

. 

2 

4 20 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 30 

12 

0 

0 

Rarli'y 

. 

_ 

1 

0 0 

0 

t> 0 

0 

1 0 

G 

0 

0 

M nstard 

. 

- 

With wheat. 

0 7 

8 

1 12 

8 

0 15 

3 

8 

0 










71 

14 

4 

4. Ollier tban food grain. 


1 

2 2r) 

0 

3 2.') 

0 

0 10 

10 

8 

0 

Cotton 

- 

- 

_ 

— 


— 







Hiifflowcr seed 

- 

- 

With gram. 

1 5 

t) 

2 10 

0 

0 25 

3 

9 


Ditto llowcf 

- 

- 

Ditto. 

0 7 

8 

0 15 

0 

0 3 

5 

0 

0 










r.) 

1 

1 


5. Kent payable Ks. 39-7 p<‘r annum. 
(). Cost ol’ labour. 


DcNigiiation of Workmen. 

Number. 

Grain 

or sacebarine 
allowed. 

How 

eaI<MiIa(e<I, 

I’otal grain 
or saccharine 
allowed. 

Kate. 

\'abie. 

Car])ciiter ■ . - 

1 

j 

Grain 

Allowed, per 

1 10 

0 30 

1 10 

8 




annum. 





lllaeksmith - - - 

1 



I 10 

0 30 

1 10 

3 

Potter > - - - ^ 

1 

— 

— 

0 25 

0 30 

0 13 

4 







4 2 

8 

Reaping rabi and weeding khai if crops 

15 

— 

- 

1 5 

0 30 

1 8 

0 







5 10 

8 


7 . ( liber charges — 



9. Ctvltle — 



Iron 

- 

- 2 

Hnllocks 

• 

- 4 

Hide 

- 

- 2 

llulfalo . 

* m 

- 1 

Salt and s[)ices 

- 

- 2 

Cow 

• 

- 1 

Cloth 

- 

- 2 

Calf 

. 

• 1 

Shoes 


- 1 



ij 



9 

10. Otht*r property, utensils — 

7 

S. Dvvelling-bonses — 



Tokni - - ,5 

(]3iamca 

- 4 

p'or family 1 house, eonl; 

iiining — 


I.Otfl - - () 

Tawa - 

- 3 

Da Ian - - 3 

Ivothris 

- 2 

ThiiU - - 7 

Parat - 

. 4 

Kotlias - 3 

Dehliz -» 

1 

Katora - - 5 



For cattle, 1 kotha. 



Karhai - 3 

Jewels niL 


For fbdder, 1 ditto. 



Glasses - 3 





daily life and circumstances of cultivators. 


11. Grain kept in store for food, 25 nmunds. 

12. Surplus, lias never l)eun able; lo save; the 
whole income is spent. A small sum is realised by 
lettinjr out the bullock-cart. 

13. Debt , — Six years ago Rs. 100 wen* l)oiTowe<l 
for purchase of bullocks. Dealings have conlinuetl 
(jver since, and the debt now amounts to Rs. 300 ; in- 
terest is cliargcd at 24 per cent, per annum. 


Mr. J. Smith, collector of* the district, p(‘rsonally 
inquired into the circuinstanees of 10 cultivators in 
10 villages, selecU'd from all parts of the district. 
The instances chosen aj)pear to ])e tenants holding 
more land than is usual, tlu^ sm.allest area Ix ing 
a]) 0 Ut 0 acres. The information he coll(H*t(‘d is given 
in loo am])le a form for reproduction, and it will ]>e 
suHicient to show the average results for tlu' 10 
U'lumts. They held on an average .3(> acres a|)i<‘(!c, of 
which 25 acres were under good crops, and the outluni 
was 244 munnds of food, ami 2()0 Rs. worth of other 
crops, ehiefly cotton, indigo, and sugar. The avcu'age 
iiiimher in each family was 15, and their yearly con- 
sumption of food was 111 inaunds, or a litth; over 7 
luaunds or { of a ton per head. The value of their 
surplus crop was Rs. 174, which, addc«l to the non- 
food crops gave a disposable (‘.apital of Rs. 434 to <'acli 
tenant. Against this have to he set the following 
items : — 

Wages of hin'd lahourers - (14 4 (1 

Other ex[)(‘nscs (viz., seed grain, 
water rent, cost (»f expressing 
sugar, fees to village menials, 

3te. - - - - IK) 12 (J 

Rent - - - - 115 1 0 

Average yearly (!Ost of bulloehs - 27 0 0 

Av(‘r{ige yearly cost of agricul- 
tural impletnents - - 8 1 (> 


The degree of success in agricultnrnl mail(‘i> le- 
pends not only on the (h'seriptioii of soil and amount 
of rent-rates, lull also a great deal outlie nature ot tli(‘ 
oecujuiney tenure and the caste of the cultivator. 
A dat and a Gujar holding iho same kind of land ami 
paying the same ront-nile are found to <litler Irom 
eai'li other very much in their prosjierity, simply 
because the former is much more (‘iiterprisiiig and 
I’nigal than the latter, and tin? women of his house 
assist him in field work, while those t)l the other 
merely do house work. Again a klmdkasht proprietor 
or an occupam^y tenant generally improves his holding 
by money and labour, whereas the tenant-at*will does 
no such thing, in (adculating the produce as well as 
tlie food consumption in the annexed stalcments it 
has been taken into consideration that <luriiig the 
harvest seasons, or four months in the year, no tenant 
buys food grain, hut uses tin? new tirodnee of his own 
li(*ld, and counts the remainder as the outtnni from 
wliie.h to pay his landlord and the haiik(.*r. VV lieu 
grain becomes dear, th (3 poorer tenants use earnits, 
iui‘thi, and cucumbers, as a |>art of the daily food, 
while butter-milk, boiled with ground inakka, or jiuir, 
is largely coi'isumcd (wen in favourable times; cloth 
expense is generally very litth; amongst the cultivating 
classes. The women spin thr(‘ad from their own 
cotton and get coarse cloth woviui by Ihi; villago 
weaver. For defraying wedding or funeral expenses, 
there is a very useful custom, generally among the 
villagers and chiefly among tlu; lower classes, which is 
called nota, or payment of invitation presents. Fach 
neighbour or friend I lays at such ceriuiiunies a rupee 
or eight annas to the head of the family, and the sum 
so collected is usually sullicieiit for iiiectiiig all the 
charges of the ceremony including the feast. Thus 



.V. fL 

.€ .V, 

, r/. 

'Fotal income - - 2()t) 

Deduct value of fodder 

8 4 



kept in store - 33 

5 3 

17() i 

3 1 

Other eharges 


54 

1 8 

Protit - 


122 

1 


CuAr.l. Qn.'jI 
N OUT II- 

Wkstekn i 
ruoVlNCBsl 
AND OUDll.j 

Vandit Had 
hakisken, 

MuzaiTuriiagi^ 


Puichase of Jieeessai ies of /•. a. p, j 

not pnuluced on tlie laiul (S7 () 0 

.Mticnit. 

Total - - - 9 0 

Average surplus to ea<‘h tonaiil. Rs. 35 7 0 
These 10 cullivators owned hctweeii tlu;m tlu 


following stock : — 

Ploughs - - . - 27 

1 hillocks - - - . (),S 

Cows - - - - lb 

l»u Haloes - - - - 48 

lhilln(‘k carts - - - 1 1 

Sugar mills - - - .3 

JIors(*s - - - - t> 

Riillock carriages (for riding in) - 2 


Out of 148 p(‘i‘s()ns composing llu; 10 I'amilii's, 37 
wore cloth of English and 111 cloth of native mak(‘. 
Fiv(‘ were in <leht, and owi‘iI Rs. 1,550 Ix'twiMai Ihem. 
'This is rather less than the vahu* of theanmifd income 
from tlu;ir land, aficr deducting the food rcipiircd lor 
consiim])f ion. I 

Mr. Smith fuifher took a census of tlu; 10 vil- 
lages, and found that tlu*y eonlaincd 3,010 cnlli- 
vating proprietors and 2, (^'07 timanls. Of the; former 
class 18 per cent, were iiulel»led, owing on an average; 
Rs. 35 eacli, of the lalh*r()7 per emit, owing on an 
average; Rs. 17 <‘a(?h. 


every hoiis(4iolder expends ammally a small sum in itaja Larknn 
these presemfs and gels tlu; whole; hack on the oeeasion Sitiffh. 

of a marriage* eu’ (lc:ilh in his own family, 

It will he; e»bserve'l IVom slate.'meiil A. Ilial ve ry 1‘e'w Ihiliuulsimlii 
te'ininls ke(*p grain in tlieir house* for ll.e* daily e‘x- 
penditure. 'I'his is owing to the* lae't that the* baniya. 
siipplie*s them willi grain and eel her ne'(*{*ssary aifiele-s 
t*e)r four months be-tbre e ae'h liarve*sl, anel jd,^o jiays the* 
lent for flie*m, anel whe*n (lie* ]>rneliu*e' e)i* the* lle'lel is 
reaely, he take*s nca.rly the* whole* away In satisfaelion 
of these aelvance*s anel intere*sl. For the* grain supplied 
he charges half anna, per rujiea; aheivelhe* inarke*!, j)ri»*e, 
and wlu'ii he lak«*s the* [)re)eliiee‘ home, he* en*e]ils its 
vidue to the owner’s ace’ouni at the* rate* of lialf anna 
per rujiee less than the* njarke*t value. Resides these* 
eliscounts anel premiums he takes inli*re‘sl at 25 pe*i* 
ce*nt. p(*r annum. Notwithstanding these l)(*avy eharg(*s 
tlu* banker’s failure* is calamitous t«) the village, hi 
fact the*, baniya is us it we*re the* common stock-ke(*pcr 
of the; village* community, anel if he fail the* whole 
commmiitv sutlers. JR* is very sclele)m able* to i\‘ce)V(*r 
his debts in full. Wlu‘U the e|e‘ht ix'comos old and 
large the debtor generally cejuvenes a pancliait, and 
olfers tlic lagami, which me*ans that he is willing to l(;t 
the creditor lake all the me)vea.hle property ho ])osse*ssos. 

Tlu; pancliait acting ns a court of insolve*nt ele*htoi’s 
lixes tlu* pric,e:‘s of each article rend(*red (generally 
cattle), and this j»ricc is almost invariably much higher 
than tho market price. When the old iu*eount has 
thus bee*n cleared off llu* iu*w account begins, and tho 
balance, if any, struck by tho appraisers is put elown 
as tlio opening hahincc; on tho debit side in the; haniya’s 
bahi. It often happens that when a mail is too much 
involved in debt lie secretly deserts tiio village, 
carrying away what cattle or other things he pos- 

li 3 
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Besses. Under these circumstances the villa^ baniya 
' North- seldom a laklipati (or owner of a lakh of rupees). 
Western house rej)airs in villages is very little or 

^fpRovmcEs nothing. TIkj men make their own walls and 

jIJi'and Ounii. chhaj)pers and the women plaster the walls with clay 

\ . ~~ and eowdung. Houses are generally made with mud 

and a few with sunburnt bricks. Those with flat 
‘ ’ roofs are called kothiis, and the thatched ones chhaniha. 

jBulandsbithr. Among the high(?r. castes a house is separately en- 

closed with walls and has a <lubari (portico) for tlu; 

entrance, but among the poorer (dasses several familit^s 


have their houses in the same enclosuni with a common 
doorway. Cattle an; kef)t In one of the rooms in the 
bouse if then' is no sepanitc* enclosure (gohra) for 
th(’in. Among the it(^ms of income (of the cultivators) 
other than the i»rodue<i of lan<l, the principal one is 
th(‘ yield by cattle', and it consists of the sale proec'cds 
of ghi and homebred (rattle-. 

Cenerally spt*aking, eultivatois invest th(*ir savings 
in jew(‘ls which they sell or mortgage again in lime 
of neetl, but 1 lu lieve then; are not more than 10 or 
12 in a 100 who are in a position to do so, tin; re- 
mainder b(*ing more or less in debt. The debts S(‘em 
c.hi(‘fly to Ik‘ due to the exorbitant charge's of the 
momy lenders and in some cases to litigation and 


marriage expenses. The average amount of debt n^r 
tenant comes to Rs. 108 for ghair maurusis Rs 
for maurusis, and Rs. 63 for kliudkasht holders 
Rs. 40, 60, and 13 per cent, respectively on their 
annual incomes. The reasons why the (l(*bt of 
mnunisi tenant is more than that of a ghair maunisi 
one 8e()m to he these that (1), knowing that the 
maunisi is not likely to abandon his home or holding 
the haniya is more willing to lend mon(;y to him than 
to a b‘iiant-at-will, and ^), having no permaneni 
right in his holding, the teimnt-at-will often abandons 
the village, and when he takes his abode in a distant 
village, all tlie old debts an", supposed to be wasla'd 
otr. The haniya takes no bonds and his hnlger is riot 
lus accurate; as it ought to be. Hence he does not 
follow the runaway Umant to nmlise; his debts by 
suit. It is on aeaumnt of these risks that the villa.re 
bank(;r chnrg(;s high interest and is still in the lomr 
mil not a very wealthy p(*rson. ^ 

(The following iigun's arc supplied l)y Raja bae, li- 
man Singli, as the resuhs of his persomd iiK|uiri(‘:, 
into the condition of 46 cultivators in 12 scdccted 
villages.) 


Bulandsitatir. 


Averages piT Holding per Ammni. 

No. of Cases inquired into . - - 


. 

Propriidary Cul- 
tivators. 

11. 

Occupancy 'fenfints. 

Ifi. 

Tenant s-at-Wi 11 . 

19. 

Average area p(;r holding 




bighas. 

34 7 0 

bighas. 

22 0 0 

Righas. 

25 7 0 

>i 

quantity of I'ood-graiii produced per 

holding 


. 

Mds. s. c. 

152 18 0 

Mds. s. c, 

114 30 0 

Mds. s. e. 

12G 10 0 

i* 

value of „ 



. 

Us. a. p. 

17(j 11 0 

Ks. a. p. 

133 7 0 

Rs. a. p. 

141 5 0 

?> 

„ of other produce 

„ 

- 

- 

21d 4 0 

81 3 0 

99 8 0 

)» 

„ of total ])r()diiee 


- 

- 

3»3 u U 

214 0 0 

240 13 0 

1) 

other income 


- 

- 

87 (> 0 

57 12 0 

25 1 0 


of total income 

II 

- 

- 

480 6 0 

272 6 0 

205 14 0 


rent or ivvenm; 

„ 


- 

75 0 0 

78 8 0 

90 0 0 

o 

cost of Iiired labour 

„ 

- 

- 

CO 4 0 

12 2 0 

12 10 0 

„ 

intiTost paid 

)i 

- 

- 

32 7 0 

38 11 0 

25 1 1 0 


of other cliarge.s 

„ 

- 

- 

83 3 0 

47 12 0 

48 9 0 


of dome.stie charges 

.'I 

- 

- 

180 13 0 

110 6 0 

83 4 0 


of total (diarges 

ff 

- 

- 

' 431 11 0 

1 285 7 0 

200 8 0 

„ 

profit 

ii 

- 

- 

48 10 0 


5 5 0 


loss 


- 

- 

— 

13 1 0 

II 

immher of dependants 

>1 

- 

- 

12*7 

11-7 

9-7 

I> 

debt 

Jl 

- 

- 

C3 10 0 

172 4 0 

108 7 0 


mimber of bullocks 

jj 

- 

- 

,5-3 

3-7 

2‘8 

J) 

,, of other cattle 

>j 

- 

- 

8-0 

3-7 

2-8 


quantity of grain in store 

JJ 

_ 

_ 

Mds. s. c. 

59 20 0 

Mds. .s. c. 

3 30 0 

Mds. s, c. 

1 2 0 

fl 

value of „ 


. 

. 

lls. a. p. 

1 1 9 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

7 8 0 

Rs. a. p. 

2 2 0 

>1 

„ of cattle 

„ 

- 

- 

.321 0 0 

159 14 0 

120 9 0 

1) 

„ of other moveable property 

„ 

- 

- 

209 1 0 

15 5 0 

3 11 0 

II 

„ of total property 

Jl 

- 

- 

C49 0 0 

182 11 0 

132 6 0 

».» 

„ of produce per highn 

- 

- 

- 

117 0 

9 12 0 

9 8 0 

Jl 

rent or revenue per „ 




2 2 11 

3 9 1 

3 9 1 


It is impossible to reprint the accounts given (in- 
ten'sting though they are) of all the 4^' holdings, hut 
a few arc excerpted to show the d<;tails on which the 
ahovi' figures are based. 

Mduza Scf/diy panjana Uarnn ^ — This village 
has no canal irrigation, hut the proprietor Las toii- 
structed five large masonry wells, and thereby rnad<} 
nearly tlu* whole of the cultivated area im’gabie. 
R(;nt-rates are so high that, with one or tw'o cxc("p- 
tions, all the tenants are largely in debt. Kxcept one; 
Gujar and one Chainar, all the tenants are Lodhas, 
a very imlustrious class whose women a.ssi.st the mcui 
in field work. A majority of the cultivators are 
maunisi, but there is no difference in th(? rates paid 
by maunisi and ghair-maurusi tenants. 

'File following are the statistics regarding three 
tenants of this village taken at random. 


(1.) Kalwa Lodha, oecnpanc;^ tenant of bighas 
13-13, viz., 2 dry and 11-13 wet. He is one of the 
poor tenants. 


Family, 

8. 

1 

Cattle, 4. 

Property. 



Adults. 

Children. 



1 self. 

1 brother. 

1 son. 

1 nephew, 

1 wife. 

1 daughter-in-law. 

1 niocc-in-law. 

1 grand ne- 
phew. 

2 bullocks. 

1 cow. 

1 buffalo. 
Worth Rs. 70 

Rs. 200 in 
debt. 

No grain or 
property. 
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Income. 

Charges. 

Mds. Rs. 


Rs. 

2 bighas makka 1 5 

15 

R(‘nt - - , - 

65 

4 bighn cotton 4 

7 

Seed - - . - 

8 

aj bighas juar 14 

14 

Instruments - - - 

8 

4I „ wheat 23 

34 

Interest ... 

48 

j " bigha kasiim 

16 

2 bullocks of Rs. 30 

4 

r „ carrots for use 

— 



3-13 „ barley 28 

28 

Total 

133 

turd and sarson 5 

12 

Domestic expenses as 


— 


detailwl below. 


15-13 ToUil (2 bighas 




2n(l crop) 

126 

Grand total 

213 

Earnings of tw’o men of 




the family who work as 


Deficiency of Rs. l.'i, 


labourers for others 

72 

hence debt. 




4’his tenant is usually 


Total 

198 

about Rs. 1.50 in debt. 



Detail of Domestic Expenses, 

Us. 

Food, 7 sers a day, or 43 mds. for 8 months 43 


Cloth - - - - - 20 

Spicos, «fec. - - - - - 12 

Notas (invitation presents) - - - 5 

Total - - - 80 


(2.) Sill! Lodha, ocen|)ancy tenant of biglias 24-11, 
of whie.h four are dry and the remainder irrigated. 
Il(» is Olio of the poor class tenants, usually Ks. 200 in 
debt. 


Family, 8. 

Cattle 4. 

i 

Troperty. 

Adults. 

Children. 

1 self. 

1 son. 

4 bullocks, 

No grain or 

1 father. 

1 daughter. 

worth Us. 

])r()perty. 

1 brother. 


90. 

Us. 200 in 

1 mother. 



debt. 

1 wife. 




1 sister-in-law. 





Average income. 


Mds. Its. 

1 bigha makka - 7 7 

2 .J biglias cotton - 3 3i> 

4 ,, chari and 

ju4r - - - 12 12 

i higha carrots 1 - 
. , „ juar 

3 bighas wheat - - 56 84 

1 „ kasura - - 1 6 

3-6 „ barley and 

peas- - - 65 65 

tard and sarson 5^ 14 

25-11 Total (1 bigha 

2nd crop)- -237 


CliargcH. 


Rent - - - 


Rs. 

108 

Seed - 

- 

12 

Instruments - 

- 

8 

I ntiTest 


48 

4 bullocks of Rs. 90 to 
work 8 years 

11 

'Potal 

- 

187 

Dome.stic expenses 
detailed below - 

as 

69 

Grand total 


256 

Deficiency of Ks. 
hence debt. 

19, 



Detail of Domestic Expenses. 

Rs. 

Food, 6 sers a day, or 36 mds. for 8 months 36 
Cloth - - - - - 16 

Spicos, oil, tobacco, &c. - - - 12 

Nota « - • “ - 5 

Total - - - 69 


(3.) Dabi Lodha, occupancy tenant of 43 bighas — 
4 dry, 39 irrigated. One of the well-to-do (com- 
paratively) tenants usually Rs. 200 in debt. 


• Family, 9. 

Cattle, 13. 

IToperty. 

Adults. 

Children. 

1 self. 

1 son. 

6 bullocks. 

Rs. 150 in 

1 wife. 

2 daughter.^. 

2 bufi’aloes. 

debt. No 

1 son. 

5 nephews. 

4 e.'ilves. 

property 

1 daughter-in-law. 

3 nieces. 

1 horse. 

but 10 

2 brothers. 


\VortliRs.2G0 

imuinds of 

2 sisters-iii-law. 



grain at 




ju'osent. 


CllAt'.l. Qv 

Nouth- 

WESTKttW 
PaOVlNOKl 
AND OUDIJ 

Raja Lachm 
SintjK 

Bulaiidshah 


Average income. 

Charges. 


Mds 

Rs. 


Rs. 

4 bighas makka - 30 

30 

Ri'ut - 

186 

8 

„ juar - 32 

32 

Seed - - - 

2.5 

2 

„ cotton - 2 

26 

Hired labour 

36 

3 

„ ehari for use 

— 

Instruments - 

10 

13 

„ wheat - 91 

136 

Interest - - , 

36 

6 

„ bailey - 48 

48 

4 bullocks Rs. 12tt 

15 

7 

„ gojai - 52 

6.5 



2 

„ peas - 14 

14 

Total 

308 

2 

„ kastim 

30 

Domestic expenses as dc- 



'fara and sarson 14 

35 

taileil below 

1 11 

47 

Total (4 bighas 2ml 


Grand total 

149 


crop) ^ _ 

416 

Defieieney of Rs. 33, 





benee debt. 



Detail of Domestic Expenses. 

Us. 

Food, 12 sers a day, or 73 mds, lor 8 months 73 


Clothing - - - - - 38 

Sfuees, &c. - - - - - 20 

Notns - - - - .10 

Total - - - 141 


(1.) Nana .hit, cultivating proprietor of 20 bighas 
and ocenpaney tenant of 19 bighas ; total, 39 bighas, 
all irrigahMl from the eanal. A well-lo-do timaiit; 
lives in a better style than th(‘ average. Women assist 
in held work. 


Faiiuly, 7. 






0,1 tie. 

House of ^luil. 

I’roperty. 



Adults. 

(3iil<lreii. 




1 self. 

1 wife. 

S sous. 

1 diiuvbtor- 
in-hiw. 

1 son. 

4 bullocks. 
4 bulT.'iloes, 
2 cows. 

1 i)oriv. 
Worth 

Rs. 4t>(). 

2 lari::.; kol.lilis. 

1 ,. diil.'iii. 

1 „ dubari. 

2 „ 1 lull idled 

bouses for 
cuttle. 

1 llat-roofiMl do. 

Us. .MiO werMi of 
jewels ; so imls. 
of Ki'aiu in 
store. 



Average fucome. 


Cli.'irges. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

6 bighas sugarcane — 

300 

Ri'Venuo of 20 bighas - 45 

1 biglia iniligo — 

10 

Rent of 19 „ - 38 

6 bighas cotton 7 

91 

Wages ol labourers - 36 

6 „ nmize 40 

40 

Wages of eoolies for weed- 

13 „ wheat 80 

120 

ing crops - - 6 

3 „ barley 21 

21 

Implements - - 10 

5 „ peas 30 

30 

Seed - - - 25 

6 „ chari and 


Water rent - - 69 

hemp for use. 


4 bullocks, worth Rs. 300 38 

— 


Domestic expenses (de- 

46 total (7 bighas 2nd 

612 

tailed below) - - 186 

crop). 


-— 

From buffaloes and cows 

50 

Grand total - 453 

Grand total 

662 

Profit Rs. 209, 


— 

partly invested in jewels or 



landed property or grain, and 



partly expended in ceremo- 



uies. 


li 4 
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|lfUP. I. Qn. 9. 

North- 

Wkstkun 

ipROVINCKS 

Am) OuDii. 


Raja L anhnutn 
i Sinyh. 


jBulandshiUir. 


Detail of Domestic Charges, 




Rs. 

Clothing for eight persons - 

- 

- 40 

Spi(!es, sugar, oil, tobacco, &c. 

- 

- 30 

Food, H sers a day, or 49 maunds for eight 

months (half Avheat and lialf coarse grain) 01 

(yhaupal expenses - 

- 

- 30 

House I'cpairs 

- 

- 15 

No (as - . • 

- 

- 10 

Total - 

_ 

- 180 


(2.) Bhao, Jatj propriidary, culti- 
vator ofhi^has - - - 20*11 

Maiirusi, cullivator of - - 5‘0 

(.iliair-inaurusi, cultivator of* - 17*0 


Totnl 




11 <lry. 
2tS wet. 


Ir n woll-lo-do UMiaiit. lias recently bouglit land in 
II village for lis. HoO. 


t’amily, 157. 


Adults. 


('hildmi. 


(’attlo, 151. 


1 self. 

1 lallifT. 

4 boilluu's, 
15 sous. 

2 lU'oIiows. 
1 wile. 

4 sis 1 .«'r.s*in- 

l.’OV, 

1 uiotticr. 

1 dnuxlitor- 
iu-law. 

1 lH'nh«.*w’8 
wiio. 


(J Itullot’ks. 
1 l.uirulo. 

♦5 <'o\vs. 

7 niUi'S. 

1 horso. 

VVortli- 
Ra. 4Mfi. 


.'1 sous. 

^ llOpiK'W.S, 

1 uioco. 


IIouso, lutid 
iiiiidc. two 
f IK* Insures. 


I kothas*. 
1 atari. 

1 atta. 

1 Kothri. 


Property. 


<»() mils, of jrniiti; 
Rs. lUU worth 
of ji-wels; Rs. 
r>U<) ill iletit on 
aeeouiit of piir- 
eha.sinfc laud. 


Avorugc Income. 



Aids. Rs. 

3 bighas makka 21 

21 


sugarcane — 

400 


cotton 2*14 

30 

5 „ 

chari for use. 


17 „ 

wheat 102 

1.53 

•1 

outs foru.^^c 



ofciitlh* 


8i „ 

hurley 68 

68 


4fi.\ total (3 l)i«^has<loublc 

(iro[) - *072 

Kroui cow.s and buffalo 
and liorsc - - 100 

From cart - - 50 

(irand total - 822 


Charges. 


Koveinic of bighas 20-1 1 28 


Rent of 22 bighas - 57 

Water nmt • - 54 

llire<l labour - - 3t> 

liiiplenicnts - - 10 

Wi'cding - - 3 

Digging cane - - 24 

Six bullocks, worth Rs. 300 38 
Seed - - > 23 

Total - - 273 

Domestic charges (de- 
tailed below) - - 102 

Crand total - 075 


I’rotit.s, Rs. 147. 


Detail of Domestic Charges, 

Food of 27 persons, 20 sers a day, or 122 
mannds for eight montlrs (luilf wheat and 
half coarse grain) - - . 

Clothing, Us. 5 ouch adult, und lie. 1 each 
child . . - . . 

Spice.s, sugars, oil, &c. - - . 

Chau pal expenses - - - . 

ll()u.s(‘ repairs - - - . 

Fooil for horse and bullocks (6 sers a day) 

Nobis - - - - . 


Rs. 


153 


99 

40 

30 

15 

55 

10 


Totjil - - . 402 


(3.) Zulfi, flat, cultivating owner of 10 l)ightt.s and 
ghair-niaurusi of liiglias 5*0, all irrigated from canul. 
Is one uf the middle-elass tenants, never in debt. 


P.'iiiiily, 4. 

Adults. I eiiildrcn. 


Cattle, 




Rouse of Mud. 


Property. 


1 self. Nil. 

1 lirotlier. 

1 tu'phew. 

1 wife. 


2 bullocks. ' 
1 heifer. 

1 <’OW. 

I calf. 
Wnrlh— 
Rs. PIS. 


1 kutha. 

1 diihiiri. 

2 thalehed 
moms. 


7 mds. Kraiu. 
No other pro- 
])orty. 

No debt. 



Averuge IncoiiK*. 



Mds. 

Rs. 

1-6 

bighas cotton 1 

13 

1-15 

„ sugarcane 

70 

3-7 

„ cliLiri for — • 

— 


cattle. 


5-6 

indigo 

50 

2 4 

„ barley 13 

13 

6-14 

,, wheat 44 

66 


20-12 total (5"0 bighas, 

second crop) - 212 


Cliarges. 

Rs. 

Revenue of 10 bighas 

- 2.5 

R(?nt of bighas 5-6 

- 40 

Seed 

- lu 

Water rent 

- ;ii 

Instruments 

- .5 

Two bullocks, Rs. 80 

10 

Tot.'d 

121 

Donu'stic cliarges (dc 


tailed below) 

- 83 

(inind total 

- 204 


Profit, Rs. 8. 


Details of Domestie i 'barges. 

Rs. 

Food, 4 sers a day, or 24 inaiinds for eight 


inonth.s (hair wheat and lialf barley) - 30 
Clotli - - - - - 20 

Spiees, I'te. - - - - - IS 

Notas - - - - - 5 

House K'pairs - - - - 10 

Total - - - 83 


K 


: Mr, K, 

\ Alexander, 

Moradabiid. 


I 

i- 

i 


Example 1. Village Kltanpnr, Pargana^ Samhhal, 
— A pundy agricultural village, hut clo.se to the large 
towii of Samhhnl ami similar to tlic snrais ot Sainhlial 
in its eoustitiition, a vm-y larg<^ portion of tlm area 
h(‘ing eoinpriaed in small propoities (called milks), 
belonging for (he* most part to other per.sjn.s than 
the ownta-s of the village in which they an3 included 
geographically. 

• 

The following statement in detail explains the con- 
stitution of the village ehairly. I have not givcii the 
names of tb(! owner.8 of each property, as there are so 
many ; they would occupy a great dofil of space Avith 
no fulvantage : nor have I considered it necessary to 


show tlio area ami rcivcnuo of eacli milk separately 
where it is below 50 higlm.s, 7.r., about 7^ acres; — 



— 

Whole J 
Area. 

Cultivated, j 

Rcvciuie 

Assessed. 


r Patti No. 1 - - j 

Acres. 



rt 


58 1 

42 

75 

’/j 

.a ^ 

o 2 - - 

56 

38 

63 

„ 3 - - 

55 

45 

75 

W 5 i 
1- 

»» 4 - 

Land common to ] 

55 

42 

70 

l-i 

nil 4 pnttis - J 





Total - - . 

225J 

167 

283 
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[N.B. — Each patti is separately managed, and 
virtually quite independent of the other. The land in 
common i» only a pond and the village site. Only 
tenants live on the latter, the proprietors all live in 
Sftinhhal.] 


•Milk No. 

. 1 


Acre's. Acres. 

- 8 7 

Rs. 

14 


2 

- 

•* 51 

4G 

70 


3 

- 

- 15 

13 

15 

D 

4 

- 

- 32 

2S 

44 


5 

- 

- 15 

14 

2G 

» 

G 

- 

- 9 

9 

14 


7 

- 

- 14 

11 

24 


8 

- 

- 27 

21 

37 


9 

- 

- 97 

88 

130 


10 

- 

- 15 

13 

22 


11 

- 

- 10 

10 

17 

Milks Nos. 

12 to 22 

- 42 

about 21 about 54 

Total 

- 

- 335 

281 

4G7 


N.r>. — It will be seen that the an^a of lla* inilkis 
e xceeds that of tho khalsa, a V(‘ry coninioii f(‘ature in 
tlic eonstitution of thest* villages iii'ar Sainbhal ; also 
that with the exception of the smaller plots, several of 
which are groves, the laml of tlu? milks is as a whoh* 
highly eultivat(Ml ; the pi‘r-c(*ntag(‘ of land uncultivated 
being extremely small. 

Except the owners of three or (bur of the sinallm* 
plots, all the proprietors of the milks arc non-r(*sid(‘nt, 
must of them being inhabitants of Sainbhal, but some 
living at a considm-able distanci', 

'fhe rev<‘nne of lliesi* plots which pay over Its. bO 
Is paid by the proprii'tors diri‘Ct ; that o(‘ thosi* [laying 
less through the two lainl)ar<lars, on whom a rather 
Imrdcnsome task is tliiis thrown. 

Some of the milks are. l(*ased, in the others cnllrc- 
tioiis are made by the owners theinscdves or by tlndr 
agents. In any one ol‘tli(‘ tlina* ease's, the landlord or 
his rejiresenlative only [lays a dying visit to tb(‘ vil- 
lage two or three times in tin* year. Under this state 
of things tliiTc^ is v(*i*y little ‘‘management;” the 
tenants look after theinscdves and tludr land, and it 
speaks well Ibr them that mat l(*rs work as smoothly 
as th(?y do. 

Only about 21 acres are e.iiltivated lyv the [)ro[nietors 
of the land, and part of this, though classed as their 
sir, is aetnally enltlvaled by tenants entered as their 
shikmis. About threi' acres more are Indd by non 
resident tenants ; all the rest is Indd by resident 
tenants. 

d’lieir t‘xaet number I have not hei'u able, to aseer- 
t.'iiii ; but, including women and ehildren, it is about 
•350. From the constant n'petition of lioldings, owing 
to (he number of dilTerent proiierties in which one 
man sometimes cultivates, the reeoril of the number of 
holdings gives no sufficient clue to the niimb(‘r of 
individuals. 

'fhere arc, howevm*, about HO inhabited houses in 
tho village, and of theso only seven are oeeiijiied by 
non-agri^ajltnrisls. 'laking 70 Imiises as ocenpied 
hy ngricnlturists, the avt*rage number of inliabitanls 
for (‘ach may be taken as between four or live, jn’o- 
hahly luairer five. So there are belweeii 3(K) and 350 
cultivators ; of these 95 are men in whose name huul 
IS naiorded, amt the rest are tlu'ir families. 

'Fhe average rent paid on tho better class land is 
Rs. 4 Ga. an acre, that on the infc*rior land Ks. 3 4a., 
•iiid on some fields Rs. 2 7a. 

The soil is all naturally light and sandy; near the 
village it has, however, been worked up, and fetidies 
(he higher rent above mentioned. 

On the whole the tenants as a body are well 
otf. 'Phe following examph^s arc taken of a tenant’s 
5ui(l a labourer’s condition at this particular time 
(January) : — 

Tenant, 

Chajju, son of Dilla Bhagwan — 

Acres. lls. a. p. 

Holds ip patti No. 3 - - 3 at rent of 1 1 0 0 

Q 3387. 


Acres. Rs. a. p. 

In a milk bidonging to the 
same proprietors - - IJ at rent of 5 12 0 

Also with his cousin, Bidha 

Bliagwan, in anotlna* milk - ^ „ 2 2 0 

Has planted this year 1 aero cane ; 

» » i acre cotton ; 

o 1 ) 2 acres bajra, mung, nrd ; 

o >» of an acre wheat, inohiding 

the Held held with Bidha. 


Chap. I. Qi 

NollTII- 

Wbstku 

Pkovincj 

AND Oud: 


Alexatidd 

Moniduhn 


lie has a wife and two eliildnm, was free from debt 
till last year (he says), whmi the hnivi'st being very 
bad, he borrowed Ks. 3(i from the sugar manufac- 
turers with whom he lias dealings for the juice of his 
cam*. The eane this year lu'ing veiy poor, he has only 
paid back Rs. 30. ^ 

He has livt‘d tliis year on the money horrowi'd, and 
on tie ‘ produce of the two aer(‘s kliarif. Intends to 
sell some cotton In* has left t«> pay his rent, hut will 
[U'obably have to borrow again to [lay part of il, and 
tog(4 nil till the rabi is ready for cutting. 

His wife [irepares the eolinn fur sal(‘, and helps In 
the tields at ditl(‘r(*nt times ; oni‘ of liis sons is tdd 
enoiiirli to do some w'ork too. 

Yesterday {January 13(h) he got up about 5.30, 
having sl(‘pt in a slied by (he kolliu wheiv. his eaiu' 
was being crushed, and assisted by a bire<l labourer 
ami his own son workcMl at crushing eane all <lay, 
though from about G.30 with occasional rests, when 
the vi'ssel used for holding the juice was tilled and 
r(‘qi]ired emptying ; he also (;liange<l occupations eve.ry 
two hours wlien liis pair of bullocks was taken out 
and another [)air changed. 

Three pairs of bullocks were workiwl, one of Ids 
own and two others of ollim- tenanls, with whom he 
had arranged to eo-o[HU’ate. 

Whilst his own pair was working lii‘ drove then;. 
When they wen‘ taki'ii out lie looked to their food, 
and then Imsied himsi'lf eiUting lie eane into picci's 
for crushing, collecting the crusln'd pieces, and other 
miscellaneous work. 

After each vessel was tilled (in about four hours) 
they all rested and smoked, and after the tbinl had 
been tilled they »*at tln*ir food ; tins consisted of 
jowar and nrd, n'udy nni<l(‘ up into cakes. Woik 
stoppl'd aiuint seven in the evening, aftt'r wliieli they 
had another meal (»f tho same food, ainl v;ent to sleej) 
about eight. 

Tlie ailowanci' ol food to the lalionrcrs was lialf a 
seer at each time, and he Iiimself took about the saiiu'. 

'Fla* labourer, Kalin, Cliamar, lives in the village, 
lie has a house with two rooms; no ealtb', and no 
laml. lie lives by day-labour, and snjiports a wife 
and a daiigliti'r age<l about five. Ilis wife larcasionally 
does some work in tlie fields, but usually slops at 
home to look after tlie lionsi* and child. 

At present Kallii gels his daily food, om* si'i'i- of 
either jowar or baji-i, made up reaily into ('rdo's, with 
ghi, Jiml a bnv pieces of .siigar-eane (o flavour il. Me 
lives at (he shed where the kolliii stands day and 
night, and works throughout tlu‘ day, beginning at 
about 6, by cleaning out tlie kolliii and feeding tlic 
cattle and getting tilings ready. At about 0’.3() or 7 
regular work begins, and his sliare is to kee]) the mill 
supplied with [)i('ees of eane, and to keep the pieces 
even nmler the crnslu r. 

JJke the others lie gets a rest wlienever a vcsseltull 
has been crushed, i.e. oiicc every three or four hours. 
He eats his food at ahmit noon, and at evening !ibont 
7, after all the work is over. He sleeps in the sIkmI, 
receiving a blanket from his enifdoyer, which he 
only retains as long as he is employed in his service, 
and has to give up afU'i wards. He also, how«*v('r, 
gets one rupee eight annas for every “ harda ” (100 
niannds) of cane juice (really about GO inaunds weight 
in ordinary measure) Avhieli is pressed out. 

It takes al)ont a wi'ek to press one hnrda, so that 
just at pr(ss('nt he is in receipt of about eight rupees a 
month, besides his own food ; but of course this is an 
exceptional state of things. He is working hard, and 

Kk 
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there is some risk of injury, as if his hand got caught 
under the cruslicr lie would ])robably lose the use of it. 

llis wife and cliild livt^ (he says) on about two 
rupees a inontli. VVliat he makes now will pay his 
debts (three i u|»ees some annas), and ki^ep him in the 
hot weather wlien he finds little to do. From now 
till after the rabi has been cut and thn'shed ho expects 
to have sullieieiit work to do to snp|)ori liimself and 
his family without touching what he can lay by now. 

He spends about two i n])ees a year oji <‘lothcs. He 
has a ‘‘kainal’' (blanket) of his own whicli he bought 
ten months ago. He expects this to last him foi‘ 
another ycair or more. Neilln'r he nor his wife wt‘ar 
shot's; the two rup('es is spent on body clotluxs, and 
wlien he buys a new kamal this is an extra I'Xpense 
costing about one and a (luarter more. He only gets 
a new kamal when In* is in funds aft(T work on the 
cane mills. 

lu'fimplc 2. MiiHza Rcliri, /lassaapar . — 

This is only partly an agricultural village. It is 
divided into two pattis or slum's^ one' of 12 biswas and 
the other of H biswas, taking the whole villag4i at 20 
biswas, as is tin* custom in this pargana. 

The areas ol* the two pattis an*. : — 


Cultivated. 

(hilt u rah Ic. 

I’arni). 

Tot: 

JJiswiiS. 

A CIVS. 

Acres. 

A cres. 

Acre 

12 

20‘j 

.'152 

2.3 

.')S4 

8 

121 

ISO 

12 

411) 


Only 26t acres are held in sir or as home farm, all 
the rest is lu'ld by tenants. 

291 ^ acr(?s with right of oce.upaney, and 4*; without ; 
the remaining 7-| aei es being held rent-free forsiTvice. 

'riu'n* an; no milks. 

Faeh patti has a separate lambardar, and rents an; 
(;olle(!l(‘d ^(‘[larately. 'I'here an' altogc'thei* 1,444 per- 
sons residents in the village ; of these 820 ar<‘ agri- 
(Milturists and 514 non-agricullurisls. 

The /amindars live in tin; neighbouring village of 
li('hra. The b'uauts of Rehri hold a few fiehls in 
Ib'hra ; but generally sjicakiug, tlu' cultivation of both 
villages is carried on by resident tenants. 

'riierc; are 184 men who live l)y other im'ans than 
agriculture. (If these 47 an* banias, traders, and 
money-lenders, who keep shops; oO an' maiiiliars 
(makers of tln^ lough glass <'alle(l ka<*b) ; six otlu'i’s, 
who are also iiuinihars, hut do uol make tlu' glass, 
eaniiug their money by woiking it u[> into small arti- 
cles such as buttons ; 42 dbnnias, who weave; and 
chain colt on ; live dhobis, who live by washing elollies ; 
two gararias, who ke('j) sbec'p and earn a living from 
the sale of kamals made from the wool ; live^ beggars, 
who do no work <if any kind ; five bhaugis, Avlio act 
as scav('ug<'rs) ; om* iiadaf, or we'avc'r by prolessie>u, 
four laugn'/cs, who dye elotli ; two telis, to extract 
and sell oil ; seven ehi[)is or piiuteis, who stamp [)al- 
teriis on cloth ; one carpenter, two earrie'rs, who keei) 
bullocks aiul ]u>nics lor carry lug grain ; and 17 ollmrs 
who live by day-ljd)our of varie)us kinds — digging, 
reaping, making Avails, Siv., whatever they euii lind 
to do. 

The mimbei’ of persons supported by these 184 men 
may be estimated at about 440, lalln'i* less than two to 
each man. The cultivat(»rs, including womi'n and 
cbihlivn, number 820. They are, as a rule, aatII to 
do. Tli(' following ('xamples show the condition and 
an onliiiary day’s Avork of a cultivator and of n labourer 
who owns no land: — 

Nathn, son ol (langa Ram, Murao, cultivator. — 
Holds 20 bighas 4 biswas>* Avith light (»f oc'3upciiicy, 
at a rent of Us. 14 4 0 ejish in jiatti 12 bisAvas. Ho 
has a family of a son about 14 years old, avIio helps in 
cultivation, a wib', a sister-iii-law (a avuIoav), and a 
cliild about three years old. Tlni family expenses are 
all in one, and amount to about 5 annas a day, the 
total coming to about Ils. 1 15 a year, besides what they 
spend on clothes, estimated us lls. 22 a year more. 


* A little over three acres. 


The following is an account of a day^s work done 
about a week ago (January 16th) : — 

He rose about 6.30 and let out bis bullocks, takinir 
them to his field in Avbich Avheat is sown. Thei(* 
tying them up, he and Ids son gave them their fodder 
and ilien set (o work to irrigate a fic'lrl from a kaeha, 
Avell, using tin* lever (dhenkal) to hring up th(‘ Avutcr 
in a small eartlu*n vessel. T4iey worked at this from 
about 7.40 till noon, taking turns at the le\M»r and nt 
spreading the Avater over the field. About noon they 
took their meal of dal, inadi' from moth and cakes of* 
joar. d'liey eat this on the spot, resting for about 
half-an-hour. The iood Avas brought them by their 
wivc'S ready for use, Avith Avater and salt ; Avhikst 
Avorkiiig they eat om; or two carrots (raAv). Doth 
afU'rwards Avorked at the Avell till about 4 p.rn., first 
as a relief iliggiiig np carrots in anotln'r field for 
about lialf-an-honr ; these Avere carried bomi; by the 
son as Natliu dug them up, the fic'ld being close to 
tln.'ir house. After 4 p.m. they separatt'd, Nathu goimr 
oir to look after a field sown Avith tara, in Avhicii he 
set 11 ]) some s('uro('rows, and his son taking off the 
catth; to let them graze, for a short time before shutting 
them up. Nathu, on bis Avay home, about 5 p.m., 
pluck (‘d some metlii (a plant with small leaves, iis(‘(l 
to llavonr tlie “ roli,” or grain cakes, oatt'ii by the 
poori'i' elnsses) ; depositing this, he Avi'iit off to scare 
aAvay the binls from their evmiing meal in the fii'lds 
and also to Avateh Ids carrot (Top against trcsiiasses of 
catth; returning to tin* village about this time. Mis 
son til'd nj) tlu; ealtle in tlieir shod about 5 p.m., aiid 
gav(‘ them Avater and hlinsa. Nathn rcturin.'d lioino 
about 7.40 p.m., and the finnily then took their ev(‘iuiig 
meal ; this Avas a littli; h'ss than half a si'cr of jeiir 
cake Avith metlu (instead of salt) per head fjj' the 
adults ainl tlu; elder son. 

After this was ovi'i* Nathn went out. and }mssed tin; 
night iiiuh'r a. sniaJl shelter set up at llu' eoriier of his 
field of (.'afrots, in order to guard it against fliieves m* 
loos(' eatl le. Wln'U he first went out In the morning 
lu' had on a dhoti (Avaist-band ), a inirzai or short ceut 
of rough cloth (garlui), and a thick razai, paddi'd \\\\l 
e.olton wool, lb' laid aside (be razai Avhen he iK-giu 
iiTigatioii, and put on a ])iigri of cloth. After .'iboiii, 
10 a.m. lu* took off the mii'zai, jnit.liiig it on again 
after his midday meal. Al'ter he stoppcul irrigating 
h(' juil on a ehadar (a eoarsi* kind of she(;t), worn like 
a shawl. He look his razai again wlu'ii lu; went, eiit 
to sleep at his field. 

iMehtab, son of I laid Ibikhsh, lla jjam, lab /lU’ci'. 
lives Avith bis motlu'r, an old woman of about 50; 
has no wile, nor lainily. On tin*, sami^. day as ahovi' 
deseribed rosi; about 7 a.m., AV(*nt to the hoiis(‘ of* :i 
bania and began AVork el«*;ndng- cotton, about 7.40. 
This AYork is done on ('.ontiact, two seers of eleancil 
cotton being paid for at the rate of one anna (thr 
cotton of course bedonging to tlie bania). IJis inotlur 
AAA'iit with him and Avorlo'd too. At noon they got 
one roti of moth and some; curds betAV('('ri tlu'in, about 
oiK' (]narl(‘r of a seer each ; set to work again as soon 
as they had disj)()sed of this, /.r., afo.'r about a quarter 
of an hour, and AVorked till sunst't (about 5.20).^ 
Ib'twemi tlu'in they (;h;an(.‘d two and a Inilf sgers ol^ 
('ottoii, ic., they extraeti'd two and a half seers ot 
wool separate from tlu; seed, Avlfreh weighs about three 
tiiiu's as mneh as the avooI ; so ])crha])s it is nioie 
coiTi'ct to say they clcaiu'd 10 seers. 

For this th(;y Avere (uititled to one anna and three 
pie ; out of this they Avere cut six ])i(; advanced a few 
days before, and (airric'd off only idm; ])i(;s. They Aveiit 
off with this and gathered some “bathua” (a Avild 
plant which is lulihle) ; they had some makka (siilh" 
cient for about two days) laid up at home ; the mother 
made some cakes of this, grinding it on a stone, and 
tlujy both eat it Avith thtA bathua. Each got ahont 
three-quarters of a seer ot the makka cake and one 
(pjarter seer bathua by about 8 p.m. After this they 
Avent to sleep. 

During the day Mehtab wore a small pagri of dirty 
Avhite cloth, a dhoti of garha, and a very old padded 
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inirzJii. At night he hml nn old kanud, wliich he 
Ijonn-hi more than a year ago partly on credit, hut lias 
^inoT' piiid for. 

If is yearly expenditure is about Rs. 32 Tor food, 
including that of his mother, and about Rs. 3 8 0 for 
clothes of all kinds. I'he food they get from their 
cTii})loyes is included in this esliiniile. Of eoursi^ on 
the day described it wa.s paid extra, besides tin* ea.sh 
payment on the cotton cleainal. 

Example 3. — Dhahkarsi^ Parganna. /fassaapur . — 
An agriculturar village situated on th(‘ high saialy 
laud, about seven miles from Reliri, Avliadi is on the 
low-lying “ khadar ” land. 

I'lit' village is primarily divided between two .S(>t.s 
of sharers, one Muhammadans, the other llimlus; 
both were originally Hindus (Tagas), but tlie aiie<‘storH 
of Ihe first set turned Muhammadans almiit 300 years 
ago. 

The areas are as follows : — 


As a rule, the people of this villajge are rather badly 
oil; the soil is exceedingly poor, mere sand iti many 
plac(‘s, and their numb(‘rs are too large for the village. 
Only the lianias seem really to lloiirish, with one or 
two ot ih(» mo.‘<t pushing of tin* sharers. 

lhc‘ lollowiiig is jin account of an ordinary day’s 
work dom* by a cultivator : — 

Mis nami‘ is 8cwai Singh, TL* is a Taga of the 
same hnuily ns the zamimlars, but not a sharer. He 
has a. son, Khana, ncjirly grown u]), and a wif(‘. 

Ht' holds in Dhabliarsi 21 highas (about thn'C and 
twO“tbii‘ds ol an acn'), and als(» (iS highas t) biswas 
(about ten and a Imlf acres) in Jal|)nra,a, village clo.se 
by. His rent in Dhabliarsi is easli R.s. (i 12 annas, 
and ill Jatpura batai, /.r., ilivision of crops. 

The value of what he gets from the land of course 
varies a gootl deal frcmi y(‘ar to year, but last yoar 
(rather a bad year on the whole) was, dtidncting his 
rent, which is one-thinl of the product^ in datpura, 
Rs. Jll 14a. 


1. Muhammadan patli 

2. J [infill patti . _ _ 

a. Laiul of 1 1 siiuill proportions calh.’d 

milks. 


Whole 

(hiHiv.'ited 

Ansi. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

.•Ui;-4.‘i 

1 IG-43 

3:>1*7!) 

1G2-G;) 

22 -'.U.) 

1 0 • .^G 


Within each jiatti (share) then* are a. largo number 
of shariTS who havi‘ dis(ril)iit(‘(l the land hetweam tliem, 
so that th<‘ tenure is really what is called hhniachara, 
Ac., rights ar(^ reprcscnti'd by so much luinl, and not 
by a share in the })rolils of tli(‘ whoh* patti. 

41ie shariTS themselves cnltivalc almo.st all the land 
in tiun Muhammadan patti; but in the Hindu patti, 
where th(‘ /amindai’s ar<‘ nilhcr less iiumei'ons, tlu're 
are a g-ood number of Icnaiiis who hold from tlie dif- 
icreiit /amindai'.'^, a lield from oikj and a li(‘ld from 
aiiniher, the land being broken upas bcfoiv mentioned. 

'['he, whole population is 2,310 ; 1,8 1") agricultiii isis 
and dp.") others. Of tlu; sigrienllurists no less I ban 
hi 5 are landowners (or of the family of landowiHUs) ; 
tile other 930 ar(‘ cultivators, many having, however, 
Ol iginally been lamlowners but having losi iheii' rights. 

4’hc plaei* was onei? of mor(* iniportaiiee than it is 
now, ami flu? iion-agrlcultural pitpulalion was Hum 
larger than now. 

The following list shows (he detail ol tlu' 19d [)er- 
sons now resident ; — 

4'hc Shaikhs and (hiamars dcpetul on day-Iahoiir 
for their livelihooil ; the bakkals are (he same as 
luinias. They are, as a rule, well off and lend money ; 
hut two women, whose hiis])ands are ileail, have to do 
spinning and other work for wages. 

The subjoined statement sliows the number in de- 
tail of non-cnltivator.s residing in Dhabliarsi ; — 


No. 

Caste. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

— 

1 

Shaikh 


II 

7 


Day-labourer 

2 

Chamar ~ 


12 

8 

4 

Ditto. 

3 

Sunar 


14 

G 

8 

(goldsmith. 

4 

Hakkdl 


105 

54 

51 

lluiiia. 

5 

fJrahnutn - 

- 

15 

8 

7 

— 

G 

.V ai~ 

_ 

G 

3 

3 

Barbi-r. 

7 

Phurji 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

(Jrain.parelier 

8 

Dhnnd 

_ 


1 

4 

W caver. 

9 

Kumvdr - 

_ 

G 

4 

2 

Hotter. 

10 

Kaith 

- 

27 

12 

15 

Writers, Ac. 
patwaris,and 
kaniingOH. 

11 

Teli^ 


5 

3 

2 

Oilman. 

12 

Jotahi 


G 

2 

4 

Astrologer. 

13 

j Fakir 

- 

2 

1 

1 

Beggar. 


The jotshm above mentioned are supposed to be able 
to predict the fortunate moment for commencing dif- 
ferent kinds of work, and auspicious days foi* inar- 
&c. They have now, however, descended to 
very near the level of common beggars. 


His expenses won* : — 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Food for sell’ and son - - 40 I leacli, 81 12 

For wif(‘ - - - 36 4 „ 36 4 


'Iota I - - 118 0 


Cloth for self - 7 0 

„ for son - f) S 

„ for wifi; - 9 0 


Total - 21 8 


His expenses w(‘r(‘ thus Rs. 139 Sji., or Rs, 27 lOn. 
over his iuemm*. 'Tliis amount he liorrowed without 
any (l(‘<*d being written at 21 per cent. He has not 
yet repaid it. 

On tiu‘ day taken as an example lie got up at (> 
(it was aliout the IStli dannary), and mad(‘ a rop(? for 
his well out of mnnj libre (mnnj is the (op of tlie tall 
strong gra^< wbieh grows frcu'ly on this sandy soil). 

d’liis took him till about 12, working easily. He* 
Hum took his iirst nu‘;il, which consisted of half a seer 
of makka madi* inlo eakivs and two ehiltaks of dal. 
After this In; rested for about an hour, and then look 
out his cattle to gra/e and drink. IL? brought them 
ill about -1.30 ]>.ni. and shut Hiem up, sujiplying (hem 
with bhusa. Alter this he. went out to sei* his lahi 
liehls, and to have a talk wilh sonu' iU‘ighl)oins. He 
returned home aixml 7, and his wil’e Hieii prepurcrl 
his siijiper, which was very nearly the same as his 
lunch, except (hut he took ghi instead of dal. He 
Avent to sleep in his houses at 9 ; hi; very seldom 
sleeps out at his licMstill tlu; rahi is ready for cutting. 

Hi s son was away on the day ilescrilu*d. 

His i4oth(*s are us Ibllows : — 


1. Cold weather (iiioruing). 


Midday. 

Kvrning. 

Niglit. 


1 . A clhoti of thiciv eloth. 

2. A iiiirzai or jacket of doth, 
a. A chMilar or sheet of rather 

tliimier material. 

4. A k:imal. 

Dlioti, mirzai, and a small 
pagri of eloth. 

Same as morniag, with pagri. 
Same as morning, except 
mir/iii, nml in .'idditioii A 
warm eoverlet padded, 
and cotton wool. 


Till! value ofthe.se is 

Dhotis, two reipiiredj value 
Mirzui, one „ ,, 

('Vtm/nr, one „ „ 

Kdiimlt oiu* M M 

Pnt/rit one „ „ 

Uazai, one „ 

2. Hot weather same as in c 


follows ; — 

Rs. a. 

- 1 8. Lasts a year. 

- o 0. Lusts <) months. 

- 0 lo. Lasts 9 months. 

- 1 8. About 1 8 months. 

- 0 G. About G mojiths. 

- 1 1 2. About 2 years, 

old, except kninal ami razai. 


Miiv.ai is also made of thinner cloth ; costs rather 
more — about 12 annas instead of nine annas. 


K k 2 
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North- 

Western 

Provinces 

iKD OUDH. 
Mr. 

Alexander, 

M[nradabad. 


Mr. Stark. 
Darcilly. 


Ilis wife wears the same clothes day and night; 
they cost mon^ tlmn his do, because they are dyed, and 
this requires to h(‘ done about every six mouths for 
those which arc in constant use. She has a special 
sot which slic only wears on fair days, or other special 
occasions. 

She ictclK's water from the well, cooks, lakes care 
ol’thcj house, and takes out her husband’s dinner when 
he is in tin; liclds. She does not work in the iiclds hei - 
sclf, hut slie makes cakes of cowdung for fuel in the 
yard outside the, house. 

The following example of a day-labourer’s life is 
from the same village : — 

Karim Bakhsh, Shaikh, aged 43, has a wife and two 
sons — on(^ grown up, tin* other about 12. 

Th(*. elder son earns his own living, and is separate 
fiom th(‘ family; the younger lives with his father, 
and tloes what w«)rk he- can to earn his l»r(‘ad. 'riie 
cx ponses of the three— father, mother, and son — 
comt) to — 


1 : 


Its. a. 

Father - 

- 

- 21 8 

Mother 

- 

- 16 14 

Son 

- 

- 12 8 


Total 

- 50 14 


Cloth : 

Father - 


Ks. a. 
- 2 8 

Mother 

- 

• 3 0 

Son 

- 

- 1 8 

Altogether - 

Total - 

7 0 

- 57 14 


On the day selected (about 18th January), K-irim 
Bakhsh and liis son went out about 7.30 a.ui., and 
weeded a field of one of the zamindars till 12 ; the 
fudd being near the villaga they returned homo for 
dinner, and got between them 14 cliittaks of bajra 
CAikv. rough cakes made of barley and grain) ; 
they n‘turned to work at about 1, and wcediul till 
.5 ; they got j)aid for this two annas between tluaii 
and with this bought some Ijajra and salt ; they got 
about two seers of bajra and a small piece of salt. Tor 
supper they took the same as for dinner, using part ol' 
the salt, and ])utting away the rest of the salt and all iho 
bajra for another day. 'They went to sleep about 8.30. 

Karim Bakhsh has a dhoti (only one) worth about 
10 annas, a mirzai worth eight annas, a chadar worth 
niiK^ annas, and a thick kanial which cost Re. 1 Oa. 

Ilis son has a dhoti and a mirzai and chadar, but no 
karaal. 

'Fhe clothes are made to last about a year, and the 
kamal about two years. 

Karim Rakhsh’s wife looks after the house and 
cooks the food, and also earns something by cleaning 
cotton and spinning. 


The following are the ri'sults of inquiries of my 
own in four selected villages; — 

/Vo. 1. -A family of old hereditary cultivators, con- 

sisting of .'j men, 7 women, and 10 ehihlren. 

Area of land hehl 294-4 -() village bighas or 73-1 l-O 
(.Jovi'rnnient bighas, or 4(i acres. 

Fnod grains raised in 1284 fasli - 191 

Value of other prodiuM.; ; — • 

lls. a. p. 

Cane . - - 203 1 (i 

Chari - - - 3 8 0 

Cotton - - - 12 8 0 

Value of croi>s not food grains - 219 I 0 

Add n(*t profits of a small ze- 
mindari holding (bighas 
0-1-8) in two small paltis - 41 0 (\ 

Total income 191 raaimds of 

food grain and - - 263 1 (y 

and taking tlie consumption of the family as 134 
iiiHunds of farinaceous and 18 maunds of leguminous 
grain a year (an independent ealeulation which cor- 
rosi)oiids very nearly with the municipal average of 
7 maunds ]>er head per annum), there vemniu 39 
maunds of grain and Rs. 263-1-6. 

The other extienses of tlu' family are as follows : — 




Rs. 

a. 

licnl 

- 

- 120 

3 

Hired labour in 

wooding 

- 20 

10 

Ditto 

reaping 

- 11 

4 

Ditto 

watering can c 

- 20 

14 

Ditto 

crushing „ 

. 41 

4 


(The rates of labour liave been 
taken from Mr. Moons’ settle- 
ment reiiort.) 


Salt - - - - 12 0 

l*(q)p('r - - - -30 

'Fobacco - - - 12 8 

(dotbes - - - 44 0 

Ilenl boy (at an average of Rr . 2 

a month) - - - 24 0 


!>• 

3 

0 

0 

8 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total expenses - 311 12 3 


FsOmatiug the 39 maunds of surplus grain as worth 
Rs. 78, the net profits of the year will be Ks. 26-5-3 ; 
against this there have to Ik‘ set extraordinary ex- 
penses, estimated as follows, within the host fifteen 
years ; — Rs. 

Six marriages - - - 700 

f^ive funonds - - - 130 


'Fhe family an* dt’cply in debt. One haniya Ij.ms 
obtained a decree against tlu*m (April 1877) for 
Rs. 3,251-7-0, l)(‘ing tlic accumulated debt on ne<'ouiit 
(d‘ lis. 2,600 boiTowed at 24 p(‘r cent, soim* eight 
yi'ars ])re\ ioiisly. 'Fhis is to lu* paid 0IV in yi'urly 
instalimuits of Rs. 500, and the first instalimuit luis 
aetuully hei'ii j>aid with intinest, leaving Rs. 2,751-7-0 
du<‘. Jn Septemlx'r 1876, Rs. 200 were boiTJuved 
from anotlu'r baniyji. Since then money has heeii 
bori’owod ns follows ; — 

21st duly, 1877, Rs. 1,800 on mortgage of 61 
lu'glias grove. 

Bill Dee. 1877, „ 1,000 on can(M)f all 1)01’- 

rowt‘r’s t(‘nants. 

29tl] Aug. 1878, „ 550 on mortgage of zc- 

mindari. 

Various small suras, „ 207-5-0. 

The Rs. 1,800 wei’e partly spimt in seed grain, 
partly in buying lughas 3-1-8 in another patti. Df 
the Rs. 1,000, Rs. 374-13-6 went to pay oft' !ia oM 
debt, Rs. 361 in s(*ed grain, and Rs. 264 in tlio 
November and December kists of r(*venne. 

'File Rs. 550 wel l* usi'd to pay the instalment of 
old debt noted above. 

'Fotal debt, Rs. 3,557-5-0, princijial -f 2,951-7-0, 
= (>,508-12-0, besides Rs. 100 interest. 

'Fh(i family used to keep two sugar boiling houses; 
I’or the last, two y(*ars only one has been going. 
Failure of the harvi'st in 1868-69 and 1873-74, niul 
again in 1877-78, is alleged as the cause of debt. 

The Iioiise consists of two separate premises with 
a narrow lane lietween. TIk* men’s quarters eontftiu 
four coiled rooms, the womeu V six. There are also 
six tbatehed sheds. 

All the walls are of mud. Counting the cost of 
e.ach slied as Rs. 7, that of each ceiled room I'lt Bs. 2o, 
ami that of the inclosure walls as Rs. 10 each, the 
value of the entire premises will be Rs. 312. 

'Fhe family possess 15 bullocks, 7 cows, 5 calves, 
and 3 bulFaloos (one female), also one plough. 'I h^y 
have two carts and one light bullock waggon. Ih*-’ 
women’s jewels arc not valued at more tlian Rs. 10* 
'Fhore. is no store oi grain. After paying the interest 
on their debts the family have no surplus income. 

iVo. 2. — 'Flic family consists of a man and his wife 
and three children, the eldest aged seven. They hold 
bighas 63-2-0. 

Food grains of 1284 fasli - - 54 mds. 

Value of other crops (cotton) - Rs. 7-13 
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The consumption of the family estimated at 2^ seers 
oC farinaceous and^ seer of leguminous grain per diem 
is maunds 26-12 a year, leaving 27-84 Rs. 7-13-0. 
The other expenses are as follows ; — 




Rs. a. 

P- 

Weeding 


- 5 12 

8 

Reaping 


- 3 10 

0 

Salt 


- 2 4 

0 

Pepper 


- 1 8 

0 

Tobacco 


- 2 13 

0 

Clothes 


- 6 0 

0 


Total 

- 21 15 

8 

Rent 

- 

- 24 3 

0 


Total charges 

- 46 2 

8 


Counting the 27-8 surplus maunds of grain us worth 
Hs. 54-6-0, the yearly net profit will he Rs. y-3-44 
Rs. 7-13-0 =: Rs. l(>-0-l. 

The eultivator lias no oeeui)an(*y rights. lie has liad 
no maiTiage or funeral (^x|)ens(‘s to pay, liis own 
marriage luiving been j)ai(l for hy his father, and his 
father’s funeral exi)enses having been defrayed by his 
uncle. But he got into debt over the failure of his 
eaiie in 1874, and at pri'sent he owes Rs. 25 to one 
baniya and Rs. 150 to another. The interest on these 
debts leaves him no surplus income. 

The house eoiislsts of two lhatche<l rooms with an 
enclosure wall, 'flu^ cultivator had two bullocks, 
which have died. Me has two mattocks, worth om* 
rupi‘e (‘aeh. His wife’s j(‘wels wen^ pawned last year 
for Rs. 12. He has no store of grain. 

3. — 'Fbis laniily consists of live men, four 
women, ami six children (one a hoy of 15, the rest 
IVom seven yeais: downwards). 

'They liold higbas 123-16-0, and the produce of 
r2H4 I’asli is estimated as follows ; — 

Food grains - - - 1()2 maunds. 

Value of other crops — 

K’s. a. p. 

Cane - - - 231 0 0 

Chari - - - 7 8 0 

Flax - - - 15 8 0 

Total - 254 0 0 

Taking the average consumption as 10 seers a day of 
farinaceous and oin; s(!er of leguniimms grain, the 
annnal consumption will be 100 maunds for the whoh* 


family. 


The otlnu’ expenses are as follows : — 

Us. 

a. 

P- 

Weeding - 

- 21 

4 

0 

Reaping 

- 12 

0 

0 

Watering cane 

- 19 

2 

2 

(h-nshing canc 

- 38 

4 

9 

Salt 

7 

0 

0 

Fe])per 

- 3 

12 

0 

> Tobacco 

- 12 

8 

0 

Clothes 

- 19 

0 

0 

Total 

- 132 

14 

11 

Rent 

- 104 

8 

0 

Total expenses 

. 237 

() 

11 


Deducting the consumption and expenses, there 
remain 2 maunds -f Rs. l()-9-l ; or reckoning the 
grain at Rs. 4, the net annual profit is Rs. 20-9-1. 

Nevertheless, the cultivator is in debt to the extent 
of Rs. 100, caused by the failuie of last year’s cane. 
II is creditor as usual is the sUgar boiler. He has 
always been in debt to him off and on, according to 
the seasons. 

There are eight rooms in the house, four cattle 
sheds, two hhusa sheds, and one small sitting room. 
All the walls are of mud and the roofs ol thatch. 
The whole premises would cost about Rs. 110 if 
new. 


The cultivator owns six bullocks, two cows, one 
calf, one he-goat, and one she-goal. He has about 
four maunds of kharif grain in store. He pawned 
his cooking j)ots for Rs. 12, and his wonion’s je>Mds 
for Rs. 20. 

There have been three marriages within the last ten 
years, costing on an average Rs. 15 each. 


Chap. I. Qi 

Noutu 
Wkstku 
PilOVINCI 
AND OlII) 

Mr. Stav 


Ao. 4. — ^This family consists of two men, two 
women, and two ehildrmi (aged 10 and 5). 

They hold highas 24-16-0 (village). The food 
grains of 1284 fasli on this land were 32 maunds. 

Rs. a. p. 

Value of cane - - - 42 0 0 

„ of vegetables - - 15 0 0 

„ of cotton - - 2 7 0 

„ of flax - - - 1 9 3 

Fstimating the consumption of the family at 3.’, seers 
of farinaceous and ;V s('er of leguminous grain a day, 
the total annual consumption will ho 361 maunds a yi^ar. 

The other expenses are : — 

I\’s. a. p. 

Rent - - - 32 S 0 

Salt - - - 2 H 0 

Toh.'U'eo - - - 5 M 0 

(Mothes - . - (S 0 0 


Bareilly. 


Total 36.^ maunds grain 4 Rs. IS S 0 


Or taking th(‘ dclicit of 4i maunds as (‘(piivaleiit to 
a. dehr of Rs. 9, tlu‘ expenses, otliei* than irnav Ibod, 
will he Rs. 57-8-0 against an income of Ks. 61-0-3, 
leaving a surplus of Us. 3-S~3 a year. Tlie <*iiltivaloi- 
owns two hulbx'ks; lives in a mud bouse with 
three tluitehc<l rooms, two of which ar(‘ rootless ; ami 
In* is in d<d(t to several p(*lty local l)aniyas ; but he pro- 
fesses ignorance of the total amount of bis liabilities, 
which bav(^ been going on now Tor eight or ten years. 
His d angbter's lyarriage about lour yeais ago, cost 
Us. 5 ; it was by “ dola. ’ His wife has no ornaunmts. 
The debts leavt* blni no surplus income, nor has h(i 
any store of grain. 

A^n. 5. — This family eorisists of 4 men, 5 women, 
and 11 children (two of 15, om? of 12 y(“ars, and tins 
rest from 10 dow^n wards). 

'Fhey bold village bigbas 18.')-l- (), and tin* out-turn 
of fo(Ml grains on this in 1284 fasli wa,s 2 H maunds. 

Rs. a. p. 

Value of cane - - 319 12 0 

Do. of eolton - - I 0 0 

Do. of (sliari - - 38 14 9 

Do. of tlax • - - 3 2 3 


4V>tal - - 3(i2 13 0 


Taking lbeeonsnmj>lion of the. family at 122 mamnis 
a year, v/e have for other exjMUises :~ 



KN. 

a. 

P- 

Weeding - 

- 35 

0 

0 

Reaping 

- 28 

0 

0 

Watering cane 

- 43 

12 

0 

Crushing „ 

- 87 

8 

0 

Salt 

- 9 

8 

0 

IVpjXT 

5 

0 

0 

’Pohacco 

- n 

0 

0 

Clothes 

. 42 

0 

0 

Servant 

- 24 

0 

0 

Oil (2 ehittacks a 

d/iy lit 3 



seiTs per ruj)ee) 

- 15 

0 

0 

Meat (v.vvvy 3rd day 4 an- 



nas worth) 

- 30 

0 

0 


330 

12 

0 

Rent 

- 69 

2 

9 

Total 

- 399 

14 

9 

To meet this ex])Ciuliture there are Rs 

. a()2-13-04 


Rs. 238, the value of the 119 Burplus maunds of grain ; 
tot 4 il Rs. 600-13-0. 


K k3 
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Nohth- 

IVbstern 

?BOVINOEft 

LKn 

il/r. Stack, 
Bareilly. 


This leavos a not profit of R?^. 200 a yoar. 

Tho ri;iis()ii of Oils hv^'c profit is tiiat the f^reatcr 
part of the land held is khudkasht zcmindari. ^ Resides 
the iibovf^ ])rorils from cultivation, the profits from 
rents in (he 12i hiswnnchas in question are Rs. Ol- 
13-0 for this fiunily, making the entire yearly j)rofit 
Rs. 307-1 3-fi. 

'I’h(‘ Jionst' has four dwelling- rooms, flirce small 
cook-houses, four largo byres, and a covered doorway, 
all of mud with thalclnsl roofs. 

TIm; cattle are eight bullocks, om* cow, one calf, one 
slie-goat. 

'llien^ is on(‘ light carl for field work. 

Grain enough was sav(‘d from tla^ rahi to last the 
family till the kharif harvest ; there is no further store. 

Tin* womt‘n have* a, very small amount of jciwels, 
valued at Us. .'i. 

Tlie family arc imh btcd ; Rs. .'jOO to one inoney- 
leiuh'r, Rs. bOO to aiiothei-, ami Rs. 223 to a third. 
Thest^ are all old standing debts. The int(‘rest at 24 
p(‘r cent, would 1 k‘ Rs. 318 a year, 'riie cause of debt 
was bad s('iis<»ns, ami marriage.s help(‘d them. In tin* 
last six years there have boc'U fhr(*e mai‘riages, costing 
Rs. 430, and one funeral, costing Rs. (>0. The in- 
terest of the debts leavers no surphis income. 


]Vo. 0. — This family consists of a man and his wife 
and four sons (one aged 12, the, rest from eight yiairs 
downwards ). 

'They have a one-tliird share* in bighas 12-1-0 by 
(•eeupaiM'y tenure, besidc's bigbas S 1-0 by jioii-oecu- 
])ancy l(mure. d'lie out-turn of food grains in 1284 
I’asli was inaunds 2i}-12. 


Rs. a. p. 

Value of earn* - - 30 0 0 

Do. of cotton - - 2 12 0 

Do. ofehari - - 2 12 0 

Kstimating tin* <’<msuinp1ion of the family as that of 
three and a half t'ull-growii men, or 23 iiuiunds a y(*ar, 
tin*, remaining e\p(*ns(*s may put <lown as follows : — 

Rs. a. p. 

\Vat(*ring earn* - - 2 8 .3 

Crnshiiig - 3 0 0 

Salt ' - - - 1 12 0 

Pepper - - -• 0 12 0 

(’hithes - -’-30 0 

Rent ' - - - 13 8 0 


4\)tal - - 28 8 3 

'Phis leaves a cash surplus of Rs. O-O-O, out of 
which R*^. 2-8-0 have to In** d(*d acted on account of 
the deficiency in grain, leaving a net animal surplus of 
Rs. 3'8 (). Th“s<‘ profits have to he dividc<l with tin* 
cultivator’s two ln-oih(‘rs, wlio livi* apart and support 
lln*mselves by lahoiir. 'The In.uise consists of one 
Ihatehed room. All the household prop(*rty- it was 
only a lotah ami a, luass dish — h.is hemi sold; there 
ri'iuain a huqqa ami sume earthen ])ots. 'riu* eulti- 
vator has two hii Hocks a-ml a sln*-gont. His wifi* has 
no ornann*iits. Ilis ehildrcn have no clothes. They 
hav(^ no store of grain. 

Tln^ family an* always more or less in debt on 
account of the expenses <’onm*ete(l with e;ine culti- 
vation. 'File present d(*ht is Rs. IG, horniwed last 
year at 21 per (u*nt. The interest on this sw^allows up 
the annual surplus. 


No. 7. — This family consists of a man, his v-ifo and 
mothiu', and one child 2 years ohl. He owns a 
small zcmindari, from whicrh he got in 1284 Fasji, with 
the produce of n grove, temple, and fishery dues, 
Rs. 133-9-11, i>nying Rs. 33-14-3 revcimo and cesses. 
Besides this, cuhivat(‘d highas 99-lG-<)of sir land, the 
out-turn on which was as follows 

Mds. s. e. 

Food grains - - 89 20 0 

Rs. a. p. 

Value of cane - - 409 10 0 

Do. of flax seed - - 16 0 0 


There is a herd-boy who ge>ta his board and lodging 
and there are two servants, who get part hoard! 
'Faking the consumption of the family as equivah'nt to 
four full grown men, 33 maiimls a year, the other 
e\fM*nses may Ix) reckoned as follows : — 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Weeding 

- 

- 12 

6 

6 

Harvesting - 

- 

- 12 

0 

0 

Cane seed at Re. 

1 the village 



higJia, 

- 

- 29 

3 

0 

Wat(*ring cane 

- 

- 38 

13 

3 

Crushing 

- 

- 77 

13 

0 

Salt 

- 

- 2 

8 

0 

Rejipcr 

'JV)l>acco 

- 

- 1 

8 

0 

- 

- 2 

13 

0 

Clothes 

- 

- 8 

0 

0 

Servant’s wages 

- 

- 63 

0 

0 


'Fotal - - 247 4 8 


'Fho land being all sir, the nominal rent has boon 
idlowi'd for in calculating the profits on the zoinimlnri. 
I’lins, tb(*, annual surplus isRs. l78-5-4-h54.J mamids 
of grain, or apj)io\imat(‘ly Rs. 287 altogether. 

4'he premises consist of two distinct enclosures witli 
a lane bet\ve(*n th(*m. One consists of a courtyard 
and a byif*, and om* room for tJu* cow-kcepca- hi tll(^ 
doorway. 'Fhe other has thr(*(* ceiled rooms, one of 
wbich contains hhiisa, om* is occupied as a dwctling- 
Inmse, and one. is (*mj)t 3 ’. The enclosure of the cattle- 
yard is riiiuQUs. All the walls are mud. 

B<*sid(*s tli(^ hhusa. (about 400 cubits feet), there arc 
about 10 manmls of grain in store. 'Fbe women luivt* 
holiday clothes worth soim* Rs. 20, ami je\v(‘ls esji- 
mated at Ks. 13. Then* are brass cooking utensils \n 
tli(^ lioiisi*. 'Flic <*alth* an* four bullocks and one 
bulfalo-cow. 'Fhen* is one liglit bullock waggon. , 

'Fhe marriage ot‘ tin* bead of the* family, four year.^ 
ago, cost Rs. 130. 

In spile of the large appar(*nt |U’ofit, the cnltlvntor 
has Imm'U in d(‘l)t for tlu* last six years. 'Fwo ycius 
and a half ago a decree* for Rs. 130 was obtained 
against him, and to pay off this and also a debt lo 
another haniya he bori‘ow(‘d Rs. 700 in May 1876, 
at 24 per ccnl., moi (gaging his /I'unndari. Ih* was 
already in debt to iJjis man in Rs. 100, horrowcil r*igli(, 
months previously. Ilitlu'ito this latter sum ha^ hn'ii 
paid by placing the lend(*r in possession of a. t<*n-lngli:i 
field fo]' the last two years. On tin* Rs. 700 no in- 
ten'st has been paid ycit. 'J’he sum dm* is now nearly 
Rs 1,000, and I lie interest on it Avon Id absorb m*nrly 
all lh(* annual smqilus ineome. Causi^ of debt, ha<l 
seasons. 

No. 8. — 'Fids family c,onsists of a man and his wile, 
thn*e sons (12 to 3 yt'ars), and one daught(*r of 13, 
married, I ml, not gone homo to her linshand. 'IT<*y 
hav<^ a one-fourth share in 13,[ biswanehas, bringing 
in Rs. 13-13-4 as profits in 1284 tasli. They liavc 
also a one-fimrth share in highas 192-8-0 sir land, be- 
sides Idghas 27, rcnU*d at Rs. 14-10-3. 'i'he outturn 


on this land belonging to the 

family in 1284 lasli AVas 

as follows — 





Mds. s. c. 

Food grains - 

- 

- 81 11 4 



Rs. a. p. 

Value of chari 

- 

- 11 5 0 

Do. of cane 

- 

- 67 8 0 

Do. of flax 

- 

- 13 0 0 

Do. of cotton 

- 

- 6 0 0 

Counting the part board of two servants, the con- 

sumption of the family 

may be estimated at 43 inaund^^ 

a year. The other expenses 

art! as follows : — 



Rs. a, p. 

Weeding - 

- 

- 3 13 0 

Harvesting 

- 

- 9 10 0 

Watering cane 

- 

- .5 7 6 

Crushing „ 

- 

- 10 11 0 

Salt - 


- 3 0 0 

Pepper 

- 

- 2 0 0 

Clothes 


. 15 0 0 
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Servants’ wages - 

Tobacco 

Kent 

( 

Total - 


Rs. a. ]). 

- 60 0 0 

- 3 8 0 

- 14 10 3 


- 127 11 9 


Against this there is a cash iiicom(! of Rs. 27-13-0 
4-364 surplus uiauiiJs of grain, so that the net animal 
surplus will 1)0 Ivs. 40-1-3. 

The house consists of three ceiled rooms with a 
thatched verandah (one of the rooms is in tlu‘ door- 


way), and one byre ; all the walls are mud. One of 
the rooms is the dwelling-1 muse. About lo inaunds 
of grain art^ in store from the rabi harvest. 

The (!attle are 3 bullocks, 7 cows, 4 lieifers, 6 
sheep. 

The Avomen are utterly destitute of jewellery. 

The family liave beiai in del 4 since before tlie 
mutiny. 

Tlu‘ dauglit(‘r’s marriage the yriw before last cost 
Rs. 2o(). Rs. 100 were borrowed last yi’ar, ami Rs. 400 
were owed before that. 'I'Ik’ interest tm this at24per 
Cent, would swallow n[) the annual surplus. 


Chap. T. Qn 

Noutii- 
W lOSTKUlf 
1*110 VI NCK) 
AND Oirnu 

Mr. SiacJ 

Hareilly. 


All persons acquainted witli the district agree tliat 
the economical condition of the cultivators is on the 
whole good ; tliat the industrious and frugal cau rise to 
comparative Avealth. 

Excniplnr Nn, 1. — Karagjit, son of Kesri Cliamar, 


of Naraiili, holds 22 biglias .5 hiswas piwka (about 
12.V acres) ol' land at a rent of Rs. ,>3 S 0. In his 
house* live his two sons, two graiulsons, Avile, two 
daugliters-in-IaAV, and daughter. llis holding is 
divided as follows : — 


Mr. Sfah 
Ktiiwak. 


C'nip produced. 


.1 lair 
Bujni 
Cotton 
Til, till - 
[Jrd and inung 
Wheat - 
• Rejliai’ 

CJuma 

SiU’Soii 
Arhar - 
Carrots - 


.Arwi. 

Av*‘r!i^u 
Aniouiit of 

Vnluo of iiroduci! iu oriliuiiry 

I'nxluco. 

yo;irs wIk m ^ood rain lall.s. 

It. his. 

Mds. 8. 

Ks. a. 

.'i 0 

22 20 

.30 0 (at 30 floors the nipoo). 

h (*> 

.50 0 

40 0 (Ditto). 

2 10 

.5 5 

.33 12 (at 7 soers the nipoo ). 

— 

1 10 

.1 12 

— 

2 20 

0 4 

1 15 

12 30 

25 0 (.at 20 sotas fho rupoo). 

.5 0 

;i() 0 

40 0 (at 30 suor.s por riipco). 

1 10 

.5 10 

7 14 

— 

1 0 

.3 0 

— 

10 0 

10 0 

0 4 

,50 0 

10 0 

22 ,5 

170 4.5 

209 10 


Expenses for ]>lougliiug, Aveeding, AVJitering, tin* 
ctdiivator I’eckons at Rs. 32 ])er yeai*. lv\peiidituro 
for iK'ci’ssaries not produced on the holding he reckons 
at Rs. 30 a year for clothes, Rs. 4 for gur, Rs. I for 
condiments, lis. 6 for salt for tlie Avhofe family. Ills 
Ijoiise is built, of mud, <‘oiifaius tliice rooms, a room 
just inside tin* doorway, ealhal a. liarota, and a thatched 
shed. Has on(‘ separate* shed for Ids e.attle, plouglis, 
with an ox and bulfalo bull; he has no other cattle 
except one butliilo calf (mnh!). Ib^ slates he has no 
ston; of grain and savi’s nothing. Only owes I\s. 40 
which Avas advancitd to him for seed : but his lields 
having been dried u[), lie Avas unal>le to repay it. 
Is unable to account, ov Avill not account, for the 
surplus Avhich remains, a(‘ter paying his rent and after 
(other iK’cn.ssary expenditure, ol’ his prolits from his 
crops, llis possessions consist of two brass dishes 
(llialis), one bra^s vessel called a bela, Iavo calhal 
lotahs, one iron pan calleil a karahi, one ealhal a 
hiwali, one called a karclii, one pi[)kin called a kunra, 
eiglit eharpais, ornaments, foiii’ pairs brass amouls, 
one seer Avoight of brass karras. Resides this lu; 
has .six baskel.s, two bamliiiill.s, tAVO sii‘ves, one ])lougli, 
one well-rope, one watei'-skiii, one phaora, ojjo kudari, 
throe klmi‘pis, two hansias, two garasis. 

Eivunplar Xo. 2 . — Suklii, son of Dya Ram laxlhi, 
of Lodhpnra, Muhahbatpui’, cultivates 8 liigha.s 6 bis- 
was at a rent of Rs. 53. Three? sons, one brotlier-in- 
law, one wife, one sister-in-hiAV, one daughter-jii-laAV 
live Avith him. llis holding is divided as folloAvs 


Name of Crop. 

Area, j 

Amount of 
Uroduro. 

A'.’iluo iu 
Moiu'y. 



B. his. 

Mds. s. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

J uar 


1 0 

3 30 

.5 1) 

0 

Cotton - 

_ 

0 15 

1 0 

4 0- 

U 

8ujrarcane 

_ 

0 15 

5 0 

20 0 

0 

Maize - 

_ 

0 .5 

1 10 

1 4 

0 

Wheat - 

_ 

3 6 

20 0 

40 0 

3 

bejhar - 


1 15 

12 20 

IG 10 

0 

Opium - 

_ 

0 15 

0 G 

24 0 

0 

Toppy-sued 



2 20 

5 0 

0 

Indigo - 


2 9 

150 G 

25 0 

0 

Sarson - 



0 2j 

0 3 

0 

Carrots - 

- 

0 1 

10 0 1 

2 0 

0 

Total - 

- 1 

11 0 

— 

143 1 

0 


i.c. of jh(‘ 8 bighas 6 biswas holding, 2 biglias 14 bis- 
Avas are double-cropped. 

He reckons his e-xpeuditure in wages at Rs. 20, in 
clothes at Rs. 20, salt K*s. «>, condiments Re*. 1, oil 
R.S. 3, dal Rs. 3 ; total Rs. 42. 

His lioiisi* is mud, (‘onlaining two I'ooms and one 
sliecl ami a, cattle, slmd. Of cattle he has one ov, om? 
bulfalo bull, and one buli’alo calf. H(* stales lu* ba.s 
.saved m> grain ; that he owes Rs. 23, which he 
borrowed when the lain failed last year. Also slates 
that he saves nothing, ami ek(^s out a livelihood l»y 
odd Jobs of held work, lb* owns two tlialis of brass, 
two helas, tlina? lotahs, one kanilii. oiu’ lawali, one 
karelii, one woo<lcn trough for pounding giain, six 
eharpais, four li.askets, one stone hfmd-mill,oni* plough, 
two lai.^kets^for lifting Avater, eno phanra, four khnrpis, 
<AVo hansias, oiu* gaiasi. 

Exvmplar .Vo. 3 — Kfndiai, son of Khaggi Kachi, 
of Sullanpnr kalaii, holds 19 biglias 13 idswas at a 
rent (d* Rs. 3<S 8 0. With him live one son, one 
mother, om? Avife, one sistm-in-law. His iKihiing is 
divided as folloAvs : — 


Namo (Top. 


Area. 

1 .Vnitmiit of 
Pindiu'c. 

Vidui‘ iu 
.Money. 

.1 u:ir 



B. his. 

3 1.5 

Mds. s. 

IS .30 

! K... 
i 25 

a. 

0 

P- 

0 

B.'.ira - 

- 

- 

1 15 

9 15 

J2 

s 

0 

Cotton - 

- 

- 

2 15 

9 ,30 

•IS 

12 

0 

Mukka - 

- 

- 

1 in 

G 10 

G 

4 

0 

'Pil tili - 

- 

- 

— 1 

i 1 JO 

.3 

12 

0 

IMarua - 

- 

- 

10 0 

t 1 2i> 

1 

S 

0 

I'rd and lining 

- 



2 20 

G 

4 

0 

Rausa - 

- 


— 

2 n 

4 

0 

0 

Wheat - 

- 


2 15 

J5 0 

30 

0 

0 

lUjhar - 

- 

- 

5 15 

,30 0 

40 

0 

0 

Sarsou * 

- 

- 


2 0 

<) 

0 

o 

Schuaii - 

- 

- 

— 

0 10 

0 

8 

0 

Alsi - 

- 

- 


1 0 

3 

0 

0 

Carrots - 

- 

- 

0 3 

50 0 

10 

0 

0 

Midi - 

- 

- 

0 3 

30 0 

8 

0 

0 

Kgg-pJant 

- 

- 

0 9 

24 0 

12 

0 

0 

Arhar (undor cotton) 

- 

— 

12 0 

20 

0 

0 

C liana - 

- 

" 

2 3 

8 0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

- 

- 

21 1,3 

— 

1249 

i 

8 

0 


Of these 21 bighas 13 biswas 20 bighas are twice- 
cropped. He reckons expenditure on Avages at Rs. 40, 

xc A 
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Qn. 9. 

Nobth- 

Wmtkbn 

.PuOVINCKB 
AKD OuDII. 

Mr. Staley. 

Ktftwali. 


on salt Rs. 6, ^ur Rs. 6, condiments Rs. 3, clothes 
Rs. 20 ; total Ks. 7o. His house is of mud, and con- 
Uima two rooms, one thatched shed, one entrance 
room calh*<l hfirota; the cattle ]iv(^ in one of the 
room.s of the liousc. He has two oxen, one buffalo 
cow, one buffalo calf. Ho states he saves nothing 
and stores no grains. He ow(‘M Rs. 100, which he was 
obligetl to borrow some years ago for seed and 
household expenses, hail having ruined his crop. Ilis 
])rop(‘.rty consists of two tluilis, two betas of brass, 
OIK* karcdii of iron, one iron tawah, one spoon, one 
karchuli, om^ brass pot (batua), one small bcla, one 
wooden trougli, one belan of wood, five charpais, one 
]»air of silver karras worth Rs. 3, five secr.s of brass 
ornanients, three*, lotahs of Ijrass, five baskets, one .stone 
hand-mill, one sit'vc, one plough, om^ well-rope, one 
water-bag, one pbaora, one kndari, three knrpus, two 
hunsias, one garasi. 


Kjrmplor Xo. (i. — Ih'bi Kachi, of inauza Mainiin, 
holds 23 bighas 4 biswas at a n'lit of Rs. 1)2, but 
b(\sides this be pay.s Rs. 22 for canal irrigation. With 
bim live; tw^o sons, two daugbt(*rs-in-law, three grand- 
sons, three grand-daughti*rs, and one brother. His 
liolding produces 22 \ maunds of wdK‘at, 2tJ mauinls of 
bejbra, Id maunds of ju.ir, cotton 2 maunds, 3 maunds 
of* bajra, woitli Rs. 201 on an average. He pays 
Rs. 10 for condiments, and, la* slates, Rs. 20 for wages, 
but the latter is [irobaldy an over-c.stimab*, as hi.s 


family is so large. His house is of mud with four 
rooms and one large three-doored room and one 
barota. His cattle are four oxen, two cows two 
goats, which live in his house. He has two thdlig 
four bclas, three lotas, one tawah, one karchi, one 
karahi, one spoon, one hand-mill, nine beds, one pbaora. 
furniture. His cattle live in liis Iiome. lie states ho 
saves nothing, but is not in debt; that he was lately 
but has now paid it off. 

Kremplnr No. 8.— (lauri Shankar Rruliman, of 
Laehiaman, lias a holding of 2() bighas 4 biswas at a 
rent of Rs. 69-5-0 ; but besides this he holds 2 bighas 
9 bi.swus as a sub-teiiant at a rent of Rs. 10-8-0.” ()f 
this land be k(‘f‘p.s generally one bigha or so grass for 
his cattle. With him live his father and motlior and 
a wife and brother and sister-in-law and a daughhu*. 
lie grows about 100 maunds of grain, Rs. 10 or 12 
worth of cotton, and the like of sugarcane, worth in 
all Rs. 220 or 230. Besides liis family he keeps two 
servants, which cost him aliout Rs. 36. In mi.scc*!- 
laneoLis expenses he .spends Rs. 10. His house is of 
mud with four rooms, the cattle living in the house. 
H<* has five oxen, one buffalo eow, om* bnflalo eow 
<*alf, and one mare and one, foal, and one cow and a 
hull cjilf. He has the .same furniture as thtM'xemplar 
already slaled. He lias 10 or 12 maunds ol grain 
stori'd. He owes nolliing wliatcver. 


I//*. Wriyhi. Dmlij Life and CircMmstanccs of four (Uilthators in of red paint for flic jiart in her liair. The eldest boy 

(’awn r* edhtpc of Catnipore, has a pair ofsilv(‘r hi’acelets made for liim bv liis aunt, 

JwnpoR-. l._M«ikiia. 11 KiWIii, ciillivilloi si'VOii •'""I •'» |>.iif of iiiikicts wi.itli 

lien's uikI piivs ti ri'iit. of Us. 50. lie is only ii siih- ' ^ 

tenant, ami lias no occupancy righf.s, having lost the Ufensits . — A brass lota (drinking or cooking cup) 

laud which he had some years ago. Hi* has a wife, a ''vorth 3.v. (lb*. 1 8), a In ass dish (thali) wortli the 

hoy aged 10 years (Babbua), anolber 1^ year.s, an ^^ame, and a brass pot (batloi), also wortli 3.v., com- 
infant son, and a dangbtor iigcd six years, also a pnse bis plate ; an iron pol, spoon, and plate, (tawa), 
nopb(‘w (Madiiri) aged 12. wbicb be bnki's bis ebapattis or nnl(‘avened cakes. 

— Ph’om ♦lime to Si'pti'inbcr he lived on the worth altogether a little more than 4.v, (Rs. 2), .sonic 

bejbra (inix(.*d barley liiid peas) remaining from bis wooden plaliers, a kneading trough and rolling pin 

last year’s .spring harvest. From iSeptember he began stom* piekb* jnr, with some 18f/. worlli of earthen 

to live on his kiikun (millet, Paniianii Italicum) till the pots, complete bis kitchen arrangements, the whole not 

middle of October, when be bi'gan to pull the ear.s of wortli niori* than one soveivigii. A eonph* of beds 

joar (large millet, Holeus sorghum) ; this lasted for a made iij) at home of siring made from kaiis grass 
month, when Ihe joiir Avas riiie ; and be intended to (Saccbnrnni spaiitanenni), a cot for the children, a 
live on that till the spring barvcsl. Kvery day 6 lbs. wooden stool, and a box for bis clothes, form bisturni- 
grnin arc cooked for Ihe family, of which Maikua eats tore; two pairs of wooden doors, worth \2s. (Rs. 6) 
2 lbs., bis wife li-lbs., and the ebildreii between them his iiersoiuilities. 

2ji lbs. He always eats salt and urbar dal(( yiisns Phaiffli ('attic. — He lias two — one bought last year 

cajan), if he can gel if, but it lias been so d(*ar that lu* h>i‘ 3/. l.v. (Rs. 32), a live year old ; the second, siv 

has not eaten any since last June, instead be eats years old, bought last Nov(*nib(‘r for 3/. (Rs. 30), 
greens, the ordinary sag (potluirb) or balliui {(dieno- when the pair to tho flr.st one died. Hi* had to borrow 
podium album), which grows Avild in the fields, or to pay for both at 24 per cent., but has paid otF tho 
mustard leaves and stalks, whatever is in season. His price of the first one. 

baigaus (Salaiium melonge.na) Avere bittvn by frosf. Apricalhtral Operations. — This last year he sowed 

Clolfiin<j . — FiVery year IMaikna buys himself a pair an acre of cotton wliich gave bim 84 lbs. (unclcanod), 
of diiolis (waist cloth) eo.sting Re. 1 8 or 3.y., an for which be got 12.v.; he akso got 80 Ib.s. of jojir from 
angoebba (bcadclofli or pagri) costing U- annas or 2d., f he same field. The arbar ((Jyfisus cajun) Avas bitten 
and a ])icliboia (wrap) costing 9d. (6 annas). His hy the frost. An acre and a half of joar gave liini 
Avife has a ])ettieoat (lebnga) co.sting 2,v. (Re. 1) and a 480 lbs. besides Avliat lie ati* %iripe. He also got 
shawl (Ingra) costing 9d. (6 annus). 'Mie eldest boy I20llis. kaknn (Panicum Italicum). He lias borrowed 
has a wrap (jiiclihori, iiotiee the. diminutive feminine 240 lbs. of jo;ir to eat, for Avhich he Avill have to payiii 
form nftbi* Avord) Avorth 6{/. (4 annas), a dhoti Avorfh bejhrn (mixed barley, gram, and peas) at the rate of 
3f/. (2 annas), and a little jacket (mirzai) Avortli 9i/. 150 per cent. Ho borrowed 18.v. to add to what he 

(6 annas). The second boy a little coat AVorth 34^/. got for liis joar (20a\), and his cotton (12a-.) to pay his 
(I anna), and the daughter a little petticoat AvortJA Indf year’s instalment of rent, or 21 . 10a. lie borrowed 

(3 aiimis), a small sliiiAvl AVorth the same, and a little the seed for his spring crop.s, 100 lbs. of wheat for an 
jacket minlc up of the old clothing. Last June acre of land, 180 lbs. Ix^jhra for 2J acres, and 80 lbs. 
'Maikua bought liis wife a petticoat at Lalpur bazar, gojai (mixed wheat and barley) for an acre, Avhicli he 
for Avhicli he gave 2a. (Re. 1), selling some grain at Avill have to pay back after harvest at 125 percent.; 
the same bazar to pay for it. be.side8 which he owes still for the price of one 

Jewel I'Crii . — His Avife has a nose-ring of gold AVorth bullock. 
lO.v. (Rs. 5), a brokiui necklet of .silver Avorth tho same. Account of One Dafs Operations.— incidents 
and some peAvler rings for ankle.s, wi-ists, and toes, of one day at his well were as follows : — About 8 a.in. 
worth a rupee at tlie outside. But she has lier little Maddri, the nephew, brought the cattle and about 8 lbs. 
vanity in a box of antimony for tho eyes and another wheat chaff in a basket, and standing the cattle in the 
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kliiiriyft» lower part of the run, went to out some 
joiir. About 8.30 a.m. Maikua oanio with the yoke 
jiiul ropo, and his little son Babbua brouj^lit the 
l)neket ; they then nijide n n(‘w lash for tho;whi|), oiled 
the wheel, fixed it, yoked the bullocks, and started 
work. Mad.'iri, who was at the chnlar, or r(‘(H‘})tn<*lo 
<111 whi<^h the bucket is (‘mjitied, <;'ot some of the ripe 
fruit of the kaukuria (?) and rublu'd it on his feet te 
|,ivvent their cracking when the water was emptied 
over them. Maikua drov(‘ the (*attle, Babbiia dis- 
tributed the water in the. fiehl. The catth^ were 
watenal about 10 a.m. or 11 a.m., wluai Babbua 
(wliot^e real name was Gurdyal) jmllod and brought 
some carrots (2 lbs.) to tin* well, which he and Mad;iri 
at(i. About I p.m. Maikua's wile brought a lota 
(brass cup) of buttermilk which slu^ liad begged of a 
neighbour, and 10 ozs. satu, oi‘ the tiour of parched 
barley, and 5 lbs. boiled carrots, which Maikua ate for 
bis dinner, giving .a share (o the lads. Meatiwhib' the 
cattle ate the chaff and some dried (by frost) arh.ar 
leaves mixed with it. IMaikua tlum had a smoke and 
started work again. This time Maikua emptie d tin; 
Inieket, and Madari rlro\e the cattle. Work was 
knoekial off about 6 p.m. 

The well was au earlluai om', for oin‘ pair of 1ml- 
loeks, dug some 20 yiairs agt), and not cleaned out for 
(In^ last tell years. It was suppli<‘d by iiltraliou, and 
llie sides w<‘i*e held up by kliari* (arliar stalks). The 
depth to watc'i* taken at morning was ;3,f (i-et, :it 
e\ening 7] feet, 'Uln? water was tak(‘U 2 .j 0 feet to 
llie liehl. Ill OIK' hour (11.20 a.m. to 12.20 p.m.) 
rli biiekets were (‘ouiib'd as bchig lifted ; In tlu‘ day 
lUK) were lifted, watering au area of 1 biswas 1 1 V 
liiswansis, or ratlu'r less (ban Jth ot an acre. In tin? 
nu‘asiireil lionr (i4() S(juar(‘ teet woie watered, getting 
2: incli(*s of water. 'Tin* bucket eoiitained I 17 pints 
iinj)erial= 1 S gallons 1 <|iiart 1 pint. 

Maikua. owns a plough, wliieh oo.>.t bim I.v. Or/, 
for what he had to pureliase (slian* (k/., beam I.v. 3r/.) ; 
a, leather bucket which cost bim (i.v. Or/., and its 
.'ippurti'iiances another 2.v. llis rope cost bim o.v., 
pulley 1 a’. 9r/. 

lie giv(‘s the blaehsmitlis for n jiairs 2.v. a, year ami 
10 lbs. grain off’ his heap on the threshiiig-tloor, tlio 
washer man another 10 Ihs., .and the barbm* I.v. per 
annum. 

lb* lives in a houses of two rooms with a thatch 
llii’own out ill front to keep off the driving rain ; hi.s 
lintels cost him 7.v., and the scantlings for his roof 8.y. 

idle oidy festival he can remember of latr; years 
was ilu‘ birth ol‘ his lirstborn, when he .spent oO.v. in 
making merry. 

Exomplv 2. — !My next instance is that of a cultivator 
fairly well-to-do, and higin'r in the social scale than 
Maikua.. 

Uattn, a Brahman, cultivates 21 acres, paying an 
annual ivnt of 10 guineas, with a right of oc<*upaiiey. 
His family consists oi himseli, bis hrolln*!*, three 
woimm, a sou aged six years and a daughter nineyj*ars. 
He eouhl not say what t'oo<l he luul cooked every day, 
but he was living on the pnxluee of last s])riug har- 
vest, from which also lie ])aid his thna^ servants (nomi- 
nally getting 4,v. 6^/. per month (\*ieh), and hoped to 1)(3 
able to f(!ed them and his family till next s|)riiig har- 
vest. He also sowed his fitdds out of his privati; grain 

Sl(.)U*S. 

CloUdufj, — The quantity of clothing aetnally ii.sed 
by Battu and his family was inueh the same for each 
imlividual as used by Maikua, differing only in 
‘Itiality. But lie has a wardroln* of better elotin*s 
slonul away for fe.stivaLs, Ac. d'hus eaeli man has 
annually his pair of waistelollis costing 4.v., his wrap 
costing Kv. 3r/., his tiagri 9^/., and a jacket of dyed 
cloth worth 2s. 3^/. The marned women have their 
jietticoats worth 3.v. each, shawls worth 4^. each. The 
widow only has a pair of dlioti.s, whiidi she wears like 
a sari, <*()8tiiig 4.v. But in luldition to the above there 
are a pair of sheets of country cloth (4.v.), a pair of 
Common wraps (2.v.), a waistclotli of American drill 
(l^f. GdL't, a pair of best waistcloths for visits, &c. 
(5,v.), a good double wrap (4jf.), a jean jacket (U*. 6^/.), 
O 3.*tR7. 


two good shawls of jean (3.9.), a pair of turkey red 
petticoats (10.V.), a purple sari of silk (oa.), a ehinU 
shawl (4 a\), ami a cloth wrap worth 12*9., Ikiught by 
the hi other when In* was in the army. They have 
aNo ji pjiir of (piilts (lS.s\) and a mattress (lO.v.). Of 
his last crop of <‘<)tton Battu has made .six pairs of 
waistcloths (dliotis), of whieli two pairs will go to the 
nuMi for ilaily wear, aud from tin* rcimaimlc'r thn'c 
wraps will he made. As a tule. Battu and his family 
never wear English cloth. 

•fnaflrn /. — ^'Tlie widowed inotlnr has about l(>.v. 
worlli of sil\er bangles on ln*r arms. As a Brahman 
willow she <liscards at the funeral erremonies all but 
fliesj* oi iiameiits, and for the fntui(‘ wears neither nosi^- 
I'ing nor foot ornaments, d'lie m.-irriiMl women have 
each about 2/. worth of’ silxa r oniiiimaits and a gold 
nos(‘-iiiig w(nth I/. Uiit for eoi union wear 2.v worth 
of jiewter ormanKMits arii enough. 4'lie boy has 
bracelets aud anklets worth 1/. .Most of‘ lln si* orna- 
ments wen^ made out of’ the profits of glii, nmdt* and 
.sohl by th(' woimai, v>f whieh they sell about I.v. w<irth 
p(?r month, ami tVom it also Imy exlr*a Ibod for the 
milch cattle, ami eomliim'iits and s[)iiM'S for domesi io 

US(‘. 


/7cy/.v/7.v.-- -Ibav, loo, Battu is well .iff, 

* V.'ilm'- 

.s. <1, 

2 liiig«‘ (lislies of lK‘ll-inetnl (lieiiigii liniliniiin 
iu‘ (lui’.s not use bra-'S) - - S 

1 very largo ili^h of brass for feslivals - SO 

a bfll-nu tal saiu'ois - - - - 7 C 

1 brass sain*or - - -10 

2 bull* bras'' saiioiTs - - - - I 0 

I largo bra‘'S vo‘"*ol - - - - 4 (i 

1 still largor vos.sol (jifirat) • - -SO 

2 Spoons of brass - - - - I .‘i 

2 brass cups ( bitab) - - - - 4 .‘I 

1 oup of boli-niolal - - - ."i 0 

1 brass Clip (abklnna ) - - -10 

1 vorv larg<* tirass vi'Ssol (kals.a) - - 10 0 

2 iron oauklrons ami two iron spoons > 8 0 

1 iron !mc4<ot - - - 2 .’1 

A waxMlt'ii knoading tnnigb and sftnit' rolling 

board ami a woodon rollor - - 1 4 

'f'vo slono jars for picklrs, buttermilk, iScc. - s 0 


ami about IS eurllttm pots of sizes, or about S/. w'orih 
of kitelidi utensils, to wliieli should be acbhal a pair 
of miilstom*s for grain, and a smaller p:ur for splilring 
])ulses, ami n. cotton gin aii]) sjiiiiMiiig wheel used by 
the women folks. 

Aijr}vnHurnl Sfnrh . — Eallu li.ns two p.'iirs of o\eii : 
om* pair he bought live yiMirs ago I’or IL I.v. ; iinolln*!* 
pair he houghi 10 years sign tor 4/. IS.v., of wliieli 
om* di<-d and was repl;n*od by a home-liorn I'alf. 
Before the muliiiy he h;id ;i. cow huffalo w'orl h 1/. iT.v., 
;iml hought a .s<*eoml t wo years af’t<*r f’or lA J2.v., from 
W'hieh he has had two calves, which now give milk, 
having sold the old ones for 2/. Ki.v. Lsi.st year his 
f’ather-in-hiw' gave* him a etnv and jl lo'ih'r ; tlx* row' 
rail off, hut the latter om*, gives milk regularly. He 
has Iw'o ploughs which cost o.v. each, Iwai yokes cost- 
ing I.v. each, a clodM*rusher, 4.v. ; a spadi*, 2.v. .‘h/. ; two 
lioe.s, 0</. ; three siekle.s, I Ir/. ; tw^o choppers, 2.v. ; ail 
a\e, (h/. ; tw'o leather Imekets for the well (*osling 
lO.v. ; a. eou[)le of ropes, <S,v. ; Jiml a eai t w)ii<'h cfist 
him .‘3/.; hull(x*ks’ (*lothiiig, 2.v. ; and a. piece of 
.sticking to hold the gniiii in the etirt worth lO.v. 

Aijriruitnral Opcrntioiis.— Etitln does not \ni\ hand 
to the plough him."!*!!', so k(*eps llirm* ploughim*n at 
4.V. 6(i, eai*h per month, 'rhis year he has put in 
iicKt's of jotir ami I t a(*r(‘s cotton. 'The fonm*r 
gjive him 2,9o2 Ihs. gr.iiii ami 270 Ihs. sesamura seed. 
There, w’.'is no undergrowth ol pul.ses, and his arhar 
was desiroye<l by frost. From the cotton he only got 
1)4 Ihs. of clean cotton. ICleven acres he ha.s put 
dowm in w'heat and bejhra, which he is now watering. 
There is enough and to spare of fodder still standing 
in tin* fiehls, and plenty of grain in pits for coii.sump- 
tion till tin* next harvest. 

Jneidrnfs at the lEcll. — Vattu’s well was dug 32 
years ago, and is cleaned out and kept up with new 
binders every third your : it cost originally only 
1/. 105. to make. As is a common custom, the well 
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was being worked turn-{incl-af)ont by Pattu and 
another cultivator called Kaju, each helping the other 
with their cattli* ami gear. This plan is called sjimpar 
or jita, and accounts tor lli(‘ very small cash expendi- 
ture whi<‘h is doinainled from the cultivators. About 
10 a.m. Pattn lu’oiight tin? well gear in a cart, two of 
his hulloclvs dragging it, two following it: he Umk 
the gi ar of one bucket to aiiollier well ])elonging to a 
friend, willi whom also he had a jita. arrangement. 
Tlum liaclilma and llinda, two of tin? ploiighnum, 
came, and Ihija brought in gear ami three oxen, one 
borrowed. 

The j)loughmen drove tin' eallle, Kaja (‘mpliod the 
buckets. From tin? first hiicket a few dro])S arc 
si)riiikled into the well, ajid a [uayer olTercd to the 
local deities for a ravoui’al)l(? day’s work. Al>out 1 
noon Pailu’s bucket hurst, Avhoii Taelihua took Jliuda’s 
pagi’i, and sluHcd it in tin' hole, ft again bur.-t In 
another place, when work was stopped Ibr an hour, 
whilst Lachhua tried to gel aiiotln'r l»uek(‘t, but fail- 
ing, ho took tin* ]»agri olfa lad standing by ami slulfed 
it in the hole. Kaja's father dislrihuted lh<* wali'i* in 
the field. About noon Patlii’s brother hroiight 
l.i <juarl.s buttei'iiiilk and gave it to the- ploughmen ; 
and after this Kaja’s nei)ln-w brought \\ lbs. joar por- 
ridge, which Avas <livi(led hehvcen Ihija and his fatlier 
and Hinda. Laehhiia’s brother then brougld two 
thick nnk'aveiUMl cakes of joar and the? leavi's oi‘ gram 
as a vog(‘tal)l(‘ cook(‘<l with salt. Tliey all ate witli- 
ont slojipiiig the work ; the lad wliosi? J>agn had bet'ii 
taken helping. Work Avas knocked oil' about (i.dO 
p.tn. 

— OAving to tlui a])t)V(! mischances only ,;nhs 
of an acre wen* irrigalc'd in the day from the llii«‘o 
lifis. The water from the, Iavo lifi AVell hud to lra\el 
S2d feet to reach the lield to Avhieh it Avas taken, from 
the singh' lift Avell (»nly 120 leei. 

E.iamph o. — Pragdalt. is a Ih'uhmau eidlivator 
AVith right of oe(!U|»am'y in 1 1 acre,^, for whieh he pays 
ail annual ivnl of Us. lb, or 1/. 12.v. Ills family 
consists of liimself, Ills niolher, wife, and Iid'ant child. 

Four/. - Dining the pa-l ilioy havi' lived en 

the ]»roduee of their land, kta'ping from la-t harvest 
2*h)lhs. ol’ Avheat and 1,22)0 llis. of g<*jai (mixed with 
wliifai ami barley). F.viry day .1 lbs. of Hour are 
cooked for the family, from Avhieh om? eak(‘ (rhap[)al li) 
is given to the kalnirin or AA’ater-eari'ier, and one to 
the gAV.'ila or eowhei’d a\ ho eoim's to mill; the cows. 
Up to (he middle, of Novemher the Avheat ami wlieat 
and barley wen? ('aten, then soim* joar lloiir wen* 
mixed ; and from the autumn harvest H20 lbs. joar 
and S2 lbs. rice avci’c put by, Avhicli aauU cairy on (ill 
next spring harvest. With liis cakes he cals tin* 
jmlsi!S of arhar (Cylisus eajaii) or urd (Doli<*hos 
pilosus), which costs, bought at the nearest haz.ir, 
18r/. a moiilli. Milk is always going in his hmise, 
for he has a eow-hnlfalo and a goat, (ireeiis as usual 
(hathui, mttslanl leaves, and sag). 

Clotliiny. — Pragdatl himself pnrcliasi*s every yi'ar 
a pair of waist cloths value o.v., a common jacket, 
l.v. ; a chintz jacket, 2.v. Ih/. ; a eoinnnm wr.ip 
(pichhorii), Lv. and every other yt*ar a thick Avrap 
(dollar), costing d.v. His mother gels a pair oL’ wafst- 
cloths CA'ciy year costing .‘kv. ivl. ; his Avilb a petticoat, 
2s. (if/. ; a shuAvl, d.v, ; a bodice of eliinl/. !*•. i)//. : and 
A'cry olher year a paii* of shuAvls, Kngh n cloth, cost- 
ing .').v. j)er }){iir. She has also i muslin shaAvl Avhieh 
cost l.v. .‘h/., lAAm ]»est j)ettieoats from UhaL'iiljair, 
Avhich she lias to keep four years in store lM*forc wear- 
ing, costing 8.V., and a turkey red shawl Avc^rb. g.v. 
Pragilali has a ji'aii coat for '.MVIdi’>g. whit h e )si 
l.v. 3f/.y and ft warm woollen AVi'ap cost liig l.v., a pn ^eiit 
from Matlinra, given to liis mother. Three quilts, 
I.5.V. ; a mat, trass, d.v. ; and a pair of darris (cai jiels) 
costing hv., make u[) the rest of his household limm, on 
receiving which In? sp.nids about I/. 14.v. per aiiiium. 

Ji'WvlUry. — Tlu* wife has a iio.se-ring Avorth 2/., 
whicli was worth only 1/. 4^. Avheii she bought it 
with her at her wedding, hut wliivh has been enlarge J 
from the sah? of some cotton a couple of years ago ; 
also a pair., of silver bracelets now worth 1/. 4,v. ; a 
necklacj of whole rupees (hamel) worth 14 10^., a 


wedding present ; and a pair of armlets worth 16« 
The mother has a pair of armlets, 16^., a pair of 
bracelets, 12.V., and a solid necklace Avorth 14 fj**, Qh 
tin' cliild are a pair of bangh's Avorth 16,v., given him 
by his matermil grandfather. For euinmon Avear 2s 
worth of pewter oriiaim'iils siillice ; as a little inoriev 
is over, Pi jigdatt adds it into jewellery. 


/ If H si is : — 

'Lwo large brass vessels 


.V. 

10 

^4 

0 

TJirei* lotas (e.iqis), brass - 


7 

0 

'Iwo bra.ss saucers - 


5 

0 

Oiu; drinking cup (abkhora) 


1 

4t 

One bi'ass spoon 


0 

o'* 

One larger brass platter 


6 

0 

Tavo snndler 


2 

0 

( )ne of bell-inetal - 


5 

0 

An iron (•.•luldron - 


6 

0 

An iron spoon 


0 

3 

An iioii bucket 


2 

0 

Odrls and ends of stone and Avooden 
utensils - - - - 

3 

0 

Kfii llicii vessels of sizes 

- 

4 

0 


l»ul he pays llie ])otter 2 a’. a year for Avh at he Avanlf:. 
A large pair of millstones for (lour and a smaller for 
splitting pulse, a set. ol' AVi'iglits and scales, thiee heds 
;ind a cut form the .sum total of the household fur- 
iiitun*. 

Affrfv.fflhtntl Stock . — A plough which cost. d.y. 4j//., 
and of which the share lias to lie renewed every yi’nr; 
a yoke, Lv. ; a sjiade, tkv. ; four axes at a .shilling each ; 

a. i ouple of sii’kles worth It /. ; a leather hucki't for 
lh<‘ Avell which c,ost altogether 8.v. ; a rope, 4.v. ; a 
j)ulley, l.v. dr/. ; a elod-crushei’, l.v.; and a kirge piece 
(d' c(»ars(‘ mailing to hold chatV form his deadstock, 
liis li\e stock consist of a pail* of oxen Avhieh lie 
bought last year for 10/., piart of whieh he paid from 
the salc'ct* Ids old oxen, (>/. He bouglit a cow-hutfalo 
.six years ago for 21. lO.v. (Avhi(‘h la* had to borrow, 
but has paid liaek ) ; this dii'd, hut left a ealf, Avldch 
m»\v gives plenty of hiilk ; .so llial he can .sell some, 

b. v. worth of ghi in the immlh. lie also has a. goal. 
From fhme to Angiisl the latter wi'i'i* f(*d on (dialf 
from last spring harve.*'!, then till end of September 
on llie gr:iss from tile lields, and till lu'xt Inirvi'st tliey 
will get llie iidlh'l stalks for fodder, 

Af/ricnlturdl Operdtions. — J^as! year Friigdatt had 
an aero under wlu*:il, an acre and a half under wheal 
ami barley (mixeii), and d'. acres under ])arl(?y and 
pc'as (mixed ). 


From the above In; got — 
Wlie*at 
Uojai 
Ilejlira 
Kayie.seed - 


984 ll).s. 
i,2;i0 „ 
2,624 „ 
164 „ 


'rin* l)(‘jlira. sobl foi- 74 2s. in Juiu*, and witli the 
prom*e<js of tliat and his old oxen (64) In? piiiil Lis 
ludi-yenrly in.stalm(*nt of r(‘nt (24 (is.) and bouglit a 
m*w pair ol' hulloeks. In July ho sold the quarter of 
Ids wheat for d4, and iln* rest he kept for tin' family. 
His ai raiigeuieiits I’or tin* current year are as follows : — 
Kharif — 


Acres. 

UotlOll - - - 1 

J cai r " - ” d 

„ (closely soAvn for fodder) J 
Fi<M‘ - - •I .succeeded by bcjhr.a. 

Ixahi — Acre's. 


Wfieat - - • U 

Uojai - - - l| 

Jlejhia - - ' 


'riie kharif se(?;l lie had at liome. At a favourable 
day in Asarh (July) lie sowi'd half an acre of cotton 
out ill ihe uutluiuts alter just oni? ploughing, and rau 
OAcr the clod enisher. In the other half acre Avliich 
hi' ploughed twice he had to sow three tim(?s. The 
lir.'it sowing did not germinate for want of moisture, 
the second from excessi\"e rain, so that he had to buy 
lls. 1 1 cotk)!! seed in addition to Avhat he had stoi’cd. 
The cotkm was weeded three times; til (SeHamum 
orientale) Avas sown here and there ; patsan (Hihiscu.s 
cauuabinus) was sown round the edge and furrows of 
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arhar (Cytisus cajan) sown, running cast and west 
about 10 feot apart, so that the sunlight should r(‘aoh 
tlie ripening cotton. Some urd also sown iiltcr- 
wards when fear of its choking the. growing cotton 
was over, and a row oC jour, also sown inside' the 
])atsan, round the edge. He sowed U) Ihs. rice, which 
was weeded three times. Ot joiir he used 4 lbs. per 
nerc for seed, mixed with l.^ lbs. of aihar. I lb. of 
urd. and 5 oz. of til. Produce of the above was as 

follows : — 

92 lbs. uncleaned cotton (instead of Ills usumI crop 
of 122 lbs.) but to this should lu' addl'd the ,\lh 
share paid to the piehi'rs. This gave him oO Ihs. 
cleaned cotton, worth lOs. (k/, ; (iO lbs. cotton si'cd, 
wortli 2s. ; GO lbs. til, Avorth 7s. The luiiip, nnl, and 
jirhav tailed. As he had to pay 12.v. for ronl, Is. :h/. 
for seed, and i)s. 2}^fl. foi‘ wi'cding, there was very 
lilth* profit from the cotton. 

1,9(38 lbs. j oar also al’ter deducting (he ,‘,th share 
given to those wlio cut oft' tluj heads, and -10 ll»s. til, 
the wliole value 4/. 12.v., from whi(4i lu' paid 24 a‘. 
rent, 8r/. for weeding, and lls. for mmmI, leaving 
Jiim 3/. profit. 

1,230 lbs. rice, value 21. KKv., which gavi' him a 
proiit of 2i. after ])ayiug for weeding and seed, as the 
rent would be paid from the rahi harvest . 

Pragdatt does not plough himsedf, but ki'eps two 
l>loughcrs at l.v. a mouth and 4- lb. |)arched gram 
dully. 

Account of One Duffs Operation . — Tneideiiis of one 
day at ih';lg<latt’s wen* as follows: — 

About 8.30 a.ni. Pnigdatt brought his buekot : 
lladhi Cha-mar, one of his num, bronglit ilu^ yoke and 
ropi* ; Piisua, the. other lahouri'r, drovi; llu' cutth*. 
which In' yoked and riggeal u|> the pulley ami bueket. 
Ihulla stood ready to empty the laickid, whilst Pusiia 
drove and Pnigdatt wont to the tield to distril.mb' the 
Avati'r. 

As usual (he local del lies were- worship]n'd wiih the 
conb'iils of th<‘ (irslbuchi'l. Aflcr a wliih* Prag eaine 
and said he liad a pain in Ills hand and sent Pusua, to 
the iield, and ihulla to drive, whil.'l he (‘iiipf led 1 lu' 
hnckels. Prag had brought with him I lb. of joar 
grain, whie.h about 9 a. in. be dividi'd lietwecn his two 
labourers. Soon after Pusua’s child, a lad of al»oul 9 
years came up, and Prag got him to lielp (o di.'-tribiitc 
the water, Avith the jiromise of soim' bnitennilk, 
Avhilst Pusua Aveiil and eul a load of lodder and took 
it home to Pr.'ig’s, after which In? came nach. About 
noon an old man sent by Prag’s mother came Iron, 
the villagi^ and look the bucket, wbil.''t. Prag went 
home to bathe and eat. His diiuaM’ eunsi'^tial ol <‘iglit 
c.iiki's, some pulsi', and boiled rice. I li(*y s[n iiiklcd 
the biilloclv-run tAviee during tlu* day, ami a, load <4 
the straAy was ihroAvii at tin; hot tom ot the run lor tin; 
hiillocks to munch as tliey turned. About .1 [).m. 
Pnig agi^iu took tin; Inickel., ami Iladla. went ami cut. 
a Imrnlle of green fodder (sehiian and laid ol tin; 
mustard elass), the day’s allowance for tlie ealtle 
being two Imndlcs of millet stalks cut up in tin; 
morning before going to the well, and a bmnlh; ot 
green food mixed Avith it in (lu* evening, Avlien tin; 
ealtle feed. Work was knocked off at (J p.ni. 

hi the day 302 buckets Avere lifte<l, each bucket 
containing 20;J^ gallons, and h'ss tliau l^ih of an acre 
was irrigated, (4 bisAvas 17 biswansis), this la'ing the 
second waXering the field had, and then'fore tin* water 
going further. In one hour 41 buckets Averc coiinUMk 
and the measured area. shoAved a dcptli of 1 , \ inch of 
Avaler given to it. 

Example 4. — My. last instance is a complete con- 
trast to the foregoing. Kanhaya, potter, is a enlliArator 
<d 7^ acres, paying a rent of 4/. IG.v. His family coii- 
«is(,s of himself, his wih;, a groAvn-u|) daughter, Avho 
comes to live with him at the busy time.s of we(;diiig, 
‘fcc., a son 9 years old and a grandson 11 yeais old. 
Latterly, too, liis brother-in-laAV has come to live with 
bim and help in the field. 

Foor/.— -Six prjunds of Hour are cooke<l every day ; of 
this day they eat — ^the men two cakes at noon, ami the 
Women and children ori(; each ; in the evening they 
got their fiill meal, or about four thick cakes per mau, 
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thn'c per woman, and two for the children. Last Juno Chap. I. Qm 
tliey got along by taking the grain from tho thnshing- 
il()or as ir Avas ri'iidy. In *Iuly ho liad to borrow lO.v. 

Avortli, or 180 lbs., hejhni from the banker, eked out 
Avith a little gram ground fine and made into porriilge. 

In August he had to borvoAv another lO.s’. Avorlh, ami 
kept on the porridgi' with Putiilaca <lerasea groAving 
on his manure heap as a vegetable. In Sej)tenil>er he 
cut his .'^a.Avan ( millet, PaiiiiMim niiliaceum) with the 
sami; Acgclabh' or iinri (a AvaUT plant) from tin' pond. 

In OcIoIht ;md 'November lie alt' liis rice, and for 
v(‘g<'tahh*s hemp, (lowcjs, and lAvlgs. As his joiir 
l ipeiUMl lie began to pluck and (‘at it, l»ut had to bor- 
row .‘>')S Ih.s. jtiiir from tlu* bankt'r, and will have to 
horroAV till his s[)riiig harvi'st. is cait, out of Avhieh ho 
Avill try and satisfy banker ami landlord, lu l.s77 be 
had enough grain in his house to tith; him over llio 
diuLight up till October, ami fodder lur his ealtle, lint 
liad t<; boiTOAV 4/. lO.v. for food and to siidv wi ll. So 
that he owes altogether 1/. I0.v. from last year, and has 
borrowed 1/. 12.v. worth ot’ (“ooil, I/. 12.v. woilh of seed 
grain, and G.v. for (‘lotlu;s, or in all about 8/. 

Clothes. — Kvery yi'ar Kaiiliaya has to buy liiinself 
a jciir of wai^l -cloths (dhotis) worth 2.v. ih/., and a 
pagvi Avorth htL ; and for his Avife a pettit/oar (l.s-. \hl.) 
ami sh.iAvl fk/. Mvery oth(*r year In* indulges in a 
jaekt'l. AVorth fk/. ; ami at longi'r inter\als a ihie.liAvrap 
ami a. ijnilt. At presi;nt is making shift, Avilli a [»ateli- 
AV(»rk (juill of old clotlu'S. 

J( irrllcn /. — lie has no silver jcAvelh'ry in his house, 
ami only l.v. worth of pmvb'r oriianieiiis. 

rtensi/s . — A bra.ss plalii'r A\mrlh l.v. 9J., ji brass 
cu[), l.v. tk/., a wooden bowl worth 7.Jf/., and tlireo 
A\<M>deii saucers Avorlh 10.’//., a stoni' jar woi’th I 
and SOUK* score eartln'ii pots whicli Ik' gels for notliiiig 
IVoin hi.s n'lalions who (‘any on the oeeupatioii of 
p<»tl(‘r, his three cots, a [lalr of millstones, a si)‘V(*, ami 
;.«‘nop form the wlloh' of liis (iouiestie funiilUF’(‘. 

Apncultnntl .S'/or/.— Jvaiihaya has a pair of oxi'ii 
wliieh ln‘ Itouglil with borrowed niom'y — one liv(; 
viair-^ aj’o for 2/. lO.v,, the otlu'r llirei' V(‘ars ago lor 
I/. iSv. JI •IS paid otl the. loan. Lost his cow hi..st 
yewv ; has a bull call’ alive, lias a jdoiiirli which co.st 
liini six \(‘ars ago 1/. lO.v. 10?//., ami to wliicli In; adds 
G^/, wortli of iron (‘Very yi‘ar in tin* share, ami whieli 
Ji(‘ x‘.\p(‘c(s to last for anolln‘r four years. A vok(.; 

Avorlli l.v.: a spade, 2.v. ; two hoes, 4?//. ; two sickh's, 

3(7.; a. leather biieki'l costing, all coinph'te, (i.v. ; which 
Ava.s bought last yeai‘, and Avhich he (‘xpeets to last him 
over iiexl ; a rope, l.v., Aviiieli lasts him two years; 
and a pulley ; a, clod eni>h(‘r ln‘ borrows when r(‘(jiiiret1. 

L.-i-l year lie bad c ha If for hi'< caflle till August, when 
In* gave tin‘m gravs till (lelobcr ; afl(‘r Avhieli he gave 
liiem millet stalk.s, ol’ which he has enough to last him 
till .spring harvest. 


spri 


, \()ncull nral Operations, 
iiig liarve>t :is lidloAVS : — 

— Last yeai’ 

Ivaiihaya. 

had 


Ihs. 

v. 

,1. 

Wheat, l \ acres produced 

410 

value do 

u 

lie) lira, ;t 

■ 1,1. Ml 

„ 

I) 

Kripe - - - 

lha 

„ 1 <; 

0 

Salllowcr seed 

- 

,, «> 

0 


From Ihi*^ and tin' ]n ic(^ of '[ ton chaff (for Avhich lu; 
go! lO.v. 4'//.) he. paid his fora y(‘ar. 

'riie aiTangomciits for the current year arc — 


'lie sold for 17* 

I'Je » I Its-. 

,, I kept, for house 
075 ,, j cnji.miTnption. 
-to ,, sold for 4.S. 

1 „ ni:i(l(‘ into a ro|ie. 


.lo.ir, 1; acre produced 
(\)lt(»]i, 1 \ :uT(.‘ „ 

Saw 111 , \ acre ,, 

Black riVe, U- acre „ 

Scsaimiin, ,, 

lloinj), V 

From the ahoA'e he paid 37.v. of liis rent, borroAved 
4.V. more from the l)ank(‘rs, pledging his sisli'i-s’ neck- 
lets for 4,v. more, but is still 2s. in arrears. 

'Fhe weeding Avas done by the family. 

SpriiKj Hurnnst. 

Wheal and gram mixed, l-J acre. 


Barli'y and grain mixed, ^icre, 


1 Somi; of (his on the land 


(Jniin 


previously cropped with 
rice and sawan. 


- 2;J iicreK, j 

Sattlower, linseed, and rape mixed in the crops. 

LI 2 
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Tr.' Wrifjht, 

Uawnport*. 


■ahu T. N. 
^ukhuvii, 

/Hwnpore. 


For this lie had to ho row 26s. worth of seed from 
the hunker, for whirli lie will ])ay 25 per cent., />., 
t^2.v. 6(1. worth of grain, wlnitevtu- the rate at harvest. 
The S(‘ed for tlu* suhordiiiale crops lie had at home hy 
him. 

His well lx* <lug last y(‘iir at the end of IS oveiiiher_, 
at a cost ol‘2t).v. iiiclmling the walth* sn])|)(U‘ts. I’liis 
year he lia<l to I'eplaee those at a eo.st of d.v., and even 
now lliew(*ll fails when worked hard. Ev(‘ry year 
Kanhaya giv(*s tlx* harher, hlacksinith, aixl carpenter a 
eon)»l(‘ of ])onnds of gra/m each, and a sheaf of corn. 

Avvonnt of One Day's Operation. — ( If one day at tlx* 
W(‘ll, Kanhaya cami^ late, not indcMMl till 11 a.in., and 


knocked off work at noon to cjit his food; fed his 
cattle and cut fresh fodder for the evening. About 
3 ]).tn. he hegnii again and left otfatop.m^ Durin^r 
the day he only lifted 112 buckets and watered less than 

of an acre, tlu! h(‘ld being 156 feet. As wateri]]^^ 
went on, tlu? irrigation Ijcds which had not been made 
before Innl to be made. 

'fhis shoivs >n what a slovenly and la/y manner some 
cultivators ivork, and that it is very unsafe to generalise 
from j)artieular instances, or to expect too high an aver- 
age standard of agriculture. On tlu; other hand, tlx; 
instances of Putt u and Pnigdutt prove what a eareful 
cultivator can achievt*. 


])ai1y Life ft nu (.iri'ntnstfunes tf Tit ret ('itlilrators itt 
eillaye Hina yah par tf the Otitntjmre District. 

Ilinayukjmr lies ahout five miles from (awnpore on 
llx* grand trunk road to Fainkhahad, and \vas the lirst 
village in tlie North-\\’esu*rn Proviix*es visited hy llx* 
Famine ('ommi.-'sioiiei’s. 'fhi'j'c* (uilti valors of jlinay- 
akpnr hav(; he<*n si'leeted for an account nf their (Inily 
life at the r(?(juest of Mr. (Juinh Notwilhstaixlirig its 
proximity t(» the town of I'awnpori*, tlx* \ill;ig(‘ is 
purt‘ly agrienltiiral, and tlx* aeeonnt ef tlx; daily life of 
a cnltivalor this village may he lak(“n as an examiile 
of* llx; daily lile of llx* general mass ol‘ eiiliivators. 
Hel'ore descrihing tlx* lhi(*e individual cultivators ! 
ha\ o selciUed, 1 giv(; here a. prelimiiiarv aee(niut ol‘ 
the village; as a whole. 

'flu* total ar(‘a ot the village is 5(S5 acres, of which 
.‘xSOacres an; re(;orde(l as (*i(]ier eiillivated or eidtivahh*, 
aud 205 a(;res uucultivald(*. 

Thi’ec; kinds of soil an; generally found in the \ih 
lage ; maliar or clay, domat or loam, aud hhur or 
sandy Icaim. 'flu* areas uixh'r each ai‘e resp(*etively 
as i'ollows: — matiar 7 aerc's, domat 138 acres, hhur 
1 05 acres, the r(;maind(‘r heing unaseerlaiued. Tlx; 
soil is on the whole of an avu'rage eharaet(*r, ix*ither 
Very good run* very had. 

Irrigation is chielly ohtaliX'd from tlx* (jJauges canal, 
a l)ran(*h of which parses m'ur the village. 78 acres 
rd‘ land are irrigat'd hy Mowing, aixl 210 acres hy 
lifted water, teelmieally termed “ Ilow and “hri." 
There is (aily one w(*ll in the village used for irrigating 
pnrpf»s» whieli waters (Uily t wo ;x*res ol’ larxl. 'fix* 
I'l-mainiiig SI a(‘res aiv* nnli’i'igaleil. 

'Flic total [)oj»ulafiou of the village iiumhei's 411, of 
whom 2 12, or 5 1 • 2 1 , are nudes, and 202, or iO'TO; 
art* ieiiiales. Of the males l.Jti are adults, and 70 
undc'r 12 y(*ars of age. Of llx* females 134 an* adults, 
and 08 under 12 years. 

Iliixlus form tlx; entile j>opnlation of the village, 
aixl an* tlivided into llx* (ullowirig castes: — Brahman, 
5; Thakur, til; Kayalh, It); Kaehi, 140; Ahir, 50 ; 
Bniragi, 4; (loshain, {2\ dogi, 25; Ihiuia, 13; 
liodha, I ; Kaluir, 4; Nai or harlx-r, 11: 'Feli or oil- 
])i ?’ss(*r, i) ; aud (Muimar, 5K It will lx; tlius semi 
that Mx; village is chielly i)(*oj)h-d hy 'I'hakurs, K.iehis, 
Ahirs, and Cdiamars, who form res[)eetively I.*), 3d, 
14, and 13, or 70 p(*r cent, of the. total ]»opulati*}ti. 
Almost all (*iillivat(*. Thaknrs are «d* the Uajput elan, 
and [)r()l)ahly an* di seeiulanls of old ])roprietors. Thev 
are not good cultivators. Ali!''.' are hy east<' eow- 
henls, hut are very good agri»*uliurist; Kiiehis are 
the best market gnrdeii(*rs of tlx* Provliiec, and their 
j>res('nee in the village in large* numbers gives it an 
exceptional ehai’aeler. (duimars an* low'-<*aste agri- 
cultural labourers wlio have generally at len.st i little 
land of tbeir own. Divided into oeeupatior**!, the 
])npula(ion may he show'll as hdlows :--euh,n aiors, 
200 ; agricultural labourers, 01 ; mei.diejinls, 3l ; 
menial S(‘rvaut.s IS; shopkrcj)ers, 13 ; harh{*rs, 11; 
oilmen, 0 ; nulkmen, 3 ; prie.d, 1 ; ( Joveriiment ser- 
vant, 1. 'lhes(* figures iiielude f'liiales and ehildreii. 
Tlx*, cull i valors proper, therefore, eom]>nse 05 per 
c(*iit. of the total population, and if labourers who arc 
chielly agricultural be included, Hu? proportion living 
on land conH?s to 80 per cci t, of the total population. 


'File ])opulalion of the village is divid(*d into 87 
families, o\‘ wliich 50 families eiiltivah* hnxl for tlx'ir 
own profit, aud 10 lamilii‘s work on tlx* Melds, Ac., as 
lahoiirei's. Tlx* agrieiiltural famili(*s possess 87 male 
adults, aud the 10 hihouring faniili(*s contain only 
17 men. 

'Fhe houses of the village are all built of mud. Of 
a well-to-<l(> lainily tlx* hoiist* usually eoiisisls of a 
little sitting I’oom oulsi.le, willi lhri*(? or Muir rofaxs 
inside for the females. 'File outside room is fairly 
neat, hut the inside ones are little better than mise- 
rable hovels, froiii which light and fresh air arc almost 
exelixh'd. 

'Fix* following numhm* of iamllies has the follow- 
ing mimher of the so-c:ill(‘d rooms : -- 


NuinlxT of 

Nniiibcr of 

' 

NiijiMxt of 

Nuinber of 

FarnifKs. 

Itooais. 

Families. 

Koeins, 

1 have 

i;t 

1 4 liavL- 

G 


12 

lu 

1“ ” 

Ti 

1 

- •> 

1) 

1 I‘l o 

a 

1 „ 

! „ 

s 

i 

2.1 ,, 

1 

2 

1 







All the houses are e-ilhei* roofed with iiuid or 
thatched with straw. 

'Fhe 50 agricultural I’amiru's hohl I 88 arn-s nl‘ huxl 
Ix'loiigiug to llx* village ilselt*, .aixl 78 acres of laixl 
lK*loiiging l(' ueighhnuririg villages, to|;d 203 acre*' ; 
the averagi* holding of i‘aeh iimiily lu-ing 5 ‘20 acre*-., 
i,t\. for each soul a lillh* less thmi om* acre. The siz' 
of tlx* hoidiiig-s may he lurlJx'r elassiMi'd asibllow's — . 

FainiMes Ijoldiiig Metwi'i-ii 1 ami 1^, acres IG 



7’» 

ir, 

)) 

- 1 

lo“ 

G 



1 

K o 

IT) „ 

2 

I G „ 

1 7 .j ,, 

1 


.•k") „ 1 

For tlx* 203 acres of land the cultivators |)ay a rent, 
of Us. 2,578, or Us, 0*8 per :i(*re. For the 188 acres 
of llx; village laud th(*y l>ay Us. 2,234, or Us. 12 per 
aen*. 'Flu; rents an* high on accounl of proximity to 
Cawn])ore, and much exee(‘d the nveragi* rates of tlx; 
district. 

Of the 203 iier(*s of laud in the posse.ssioii of the 
villagers, 220 acres w'cn* under (*roj)s during the rahi 
(sjiring) and kharif (autuniu) crop of 1878. 

'Fhe gveatCT’ jiart of the proceeds realised from the. 
sul<? ol’ agricultur.*il produce after paying rent go(‘s to 
tlx*, money-lender. It has been ascertained tliat at tho 
commoncenient of tbe? raid (spring) season tlx; 50 
cultivating famili(?s bad a debt of about Us. 4,0(X), and 
that at tho end of the khnnf (autumn) season the 
amount increased to U.s. 0,700, notwithstanding 
grain wortli Ks. 87 ♦' and Iks. 1,402 in cash, total 
lis. 1,479, were pain ui liipiidation during the year. 

The daily expenst; of food for tbe 269 souls included 
in the 50 cultivating families is estimated at Rs. 15, or 
about \^ff. each person per day. The yetirly oxpendi- 
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tnre of *1“* ^ agricultural families exclusive of rout 
is statal to be as follows 


Agricultural. j 

( )thcr, exclusive of any repaysieiit 
of debts or interest. 

Rs. 



Kent - - 2,1)78 

Value of food bought 


pi-k-e of seed - 784 

or taken from field 

.5,028 

M:imiri' - - 24 

Misl•ellalle()u^ 

5*42 (rather 

Ilin it labour 1)50 


high) 

Kr)i:iir of implements 84 

Clolb 

of. 2 

pmrliase of ditto - 4*2 

Festivals 

2f,(l 

Ditto of cattle - llo 

Total - 

(1,148 

Total - 4,ri72 


- 

— 

Grand total 

1 1 ,020 


'|’h(‘ o\C('ss c'xponditiire over rorcipts from 
liirnl product*, wliicli must liiui? (fccurrcil, is sjiid to 
li:ivo b(*cii met by sail! ol‘ milk, sale of ;;a.rdi‘ii produce*, 
t\ai^cs lor labour ^ivoii ou biro, aial by fresb debt. 


Tho lands of the village arc held under the follow- 
ing kinds of tenures : — 

Acres, 


Sir or zamiiular’s own kind - - 30 

klaumsi, or with octii]>imcy rights - 2*28 

(ihair-mauriisi, or teuaucy-at-will - 08 

Mnati mill nialikaiia, or rnit-fret* - 5 


321 

'The rest ol* the art‘a has imi bi'eu neeouuted for. 

During lh(‘ last scttli‘uu'nt ihe loijd animal value of 
the lauds (rent-roll) was estimalod at Its. IhoOO at full 
rates, and the ( iovi'iiiment roveiiui* lixed ou this is 
Rs. l,7ot). liieludiiig eesses, the demand ou tlie pro- 
prietors is Rs. 2,001), or .)7 per eeiil. ol' the annual 
est i ma.t.e il c ol 1 ee t i ou s . 

The village is divided into six parts, and jiasst ssed 
hy o7 proprietors, all of whom live* in villa<;es within 
two mill's and havi* other lauded proju'rty. I givi* in 
tin* following stalemeut. some figuri'S regarding tlie 
holding and iueome of i‘a(‘h pi'oprietor ; — 


Statkmk.nt showing the (hrciimstances of tlie ibiOiTiiKTous of Villagi* Biuayakpur. 











Uro])rl<-tary 

Dia.pim'lai V 



i.aiid 

Name of rioprietor. 

iTofit from 
ninayalqmr. 

etlu'r 

l ot III Cash 

1 Itieonu'. 

baud ill 
Village 

baud ill 
• ttlur 

limited 

band. 

baml 

iw.ia 

Cult i vail'd 

b.V 












Riu;i\akj)ur. 

Vil 

age^. 




lliui;-ili. 



Rs 

a. 

1‘- 

Us. 

ii. 

!»• 

Us. 

a. 

!»• 

ihg. 

his. 

ihg. 

his. 

Rig. his. 

Uig 

his. 

Ri.g. l)ii:. 

I’akluir 

- 

*J 

b 

3 

15 

12 

0 

25 

1 

3 

0 

13 

2 

10 

2 0 

5 

3 

3 3 

.lotllia 

- 


b 

.3 

15 

12 

0 

25 

1 

3 

0 

13 

2 

10 

2 0 

5 

.3 

;? 3 

(Jrnid 

- 

'.1 

b 

3 

15 

12 

0 

25 

1 

b 

0 

13 

o 

10 

2 0 

5 

3 

3 3 

Mi'wa 

- 

1) 

b 

3 

15 

12 

0 

25 

1 

3 

0 

13 

2 

10 

2 0 

.5 

:i 

3 .3 

Sliru Narain 

- 

37 

n 

0 

03 

0 

0 

loo 

5 

0 

2 

12 

2 

10 

— 

12 

12 


Than 

- 

14 

15 

0 

23 

10 

0 

38 

9 

0 

1 

'1 

4 

18', 

3 2 

12 

9.i 

12 7 

Haul Goshaiu 

. 

7 

7 

0 

11 

13 

0 

19 

4 

0 

0 

12.1 

1 

J3| 

0 10 ', 

2 

16! 

2 16 1 

Tliakurla Kuwari 

- 

7 


0 

1 1 

13 

0 

19 

1 

0 

0 

12'. 

1 

I'l 

0 lol 

2 

ii;; 

2 I6,| 

Ch.'i,mkm 

- 

3 

11 

(; 

5 

1 1 

6 

9 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

17 

0 8l- 

1 



Aiiaat 

- 


1 1 

(i 

5 

14 

6 

9 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

17 

0 8 j 

1 

6| 


Ilauuinau - 

- 

3 

i 1 

0 

.5 

14 

6 

*.» 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

17 

<) .x} 

1 

hi 

— 

Sll\MUUll 

- 

3 

11 

(i 

5 

14 

0 

9 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

17 

0 8', 

1 

h.l 


I )urga 

- 

14 

It 

0 

23 

10 

0 

3.S 

K 

0 

0 

19 

3 

15} 

3 1 

4 

151 

7 i;.i 

Oulah Kiiwiiri 


14 

1 b 

0 

2;') 

10 


.38 

9 

0 

1 

9 

1 

b 


.5 

14 


Malla 

- 

37 

4 

0 

03 

0 

0 

100 

4 

6 

2 

4.', 

10 

1 7 

7 10 

‘20 

1),'. 

17 11.'. 

(4ian<li 


37 

4 

0 

(;3 

0 

0 

100 

4 

6 

2 

4i 

10 

17 

7 10 

20 

IIJ 

17 11!, 

Daria 

_ 

74 

*.) 

0 


— 


71 

9 

0 

1 

18 

- 

- 

5 8 

10 

6 


Dipa 

- 

41 

4 

0 

7.50 

b 

0 

791 

9 

0 




— 

3 0 

.3 

0 

3 u 

Si rlhaii 


20 

10 

0 

350 

0 

0 

370 

10 

0 

.3 

19'. 

m 

n 

9 0 

19 

19’ 

12 0 

Iiidar 

. 

(> 

II 

0 

1 10 

10 

8 

12: 

8 

s 

1 


2 

(e! 

3 0 

6 

1.3,1 

1 0 

ikai^liiiiiandan 


(J 

14 

0 

1 ii; 

10 

8 

1 23 

8 

8 

1 

6.1 

2 

6“ 

3 0 

6 

13 ;. 

4 0 

(lajadhar 

- 

() 

14 

0 

1 10 

10 

8 

123 

8 

8 

1 

6 i 

«> 

6; 

3 0 

6 

13 ;. 

4 0 

liagliahar - 

- 

10 

5 

0 

144 

0 

0 

1.54 

5 

0 

3 

II 



--- 

3 

14 

3 1 i 

Kishau Kuwari 

- 

10 

5 

0 

144 

0 

0 

154 

5 

0 

3 

14 

- 

— 

— 

3 

14 

3 II 

Naud 

_ 

b 

i) 

0 

4 2 

0 

0 

4 4 

2 

6 


... 

1 

5 

20 0 

21 

.5 

20 0 

.h'waii 


b 

2 

0 

72 

0 

0 

77 

2 

6 


- 

•) 

6 

10 0 

12 

6 

— - 

Kawala 


b 

2 

0 

72 

0 

0 

77 

2 

6 


— 

•> 

<> 

|0 0 

12 

(i 

10 0 

Shill Uiiiu - 

. 

b 

2 

0 

72 

0 

0 

77 

2 

i; 

- 

— 

1 

6 

10 0 

1 1 

6 

10 0 

Rahes luiwiii'i 

_ 

10 

5 

0 

.so 

0 

0 

90 

5 

0 

I 

8 

4 

8 

3 17 

9 

13 


.Iham 


10 

b 

0 

144 

0 

0 

154 

5 

0 



3 

8 

— 

3 

.s 


Sluudiii 

- 

b 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

31 

2 

r, 

- 

— 

2 

11 


2 

11 


llasant 

- 

0 

13 

9 

33 

b 

4 

34 

3 

1 



0 


— 

<1 


0 8'. 

Sandar 

_ 

0 

13 

9 

33 

.5 

4 

34 

3 

I 


— 

0 



0 

.s;, 

0 hV 

Aagat (No. 2) 

- 

1 

11 

6 

00 

10 

8 

68 

6 

2 


- 

0 


— * 

0 

16!| 

0 16'. 

Mnkund 

- 

1 

11 

0 

00 

10 

8 

68 

6 

2 


— 

0 

16!. 

— 

0 

I6i 

16'! 

Iliaunat 

_ 

10 

b 

0 

ooo 

0 

0 

610 

b 

0 



4 

5 

— 

4 

5 

— 

tiandharb 

_ 

Ifi 

lb 

0 

97 

10 

0 

114 

9 

0 

1 


Is 

5 

3 1 ! 

*'2 

14', 

4 11 ; 

liliinr 

_ 

10 

lb 

0 

97 

10 

0 

114 

9 

0 

1 


18 

5 

3 1.1 

22 

14' 

4 llj 

Ugar 

. 

10 

lb 

0 

97 

10 

0 

114 

9 

0 

1 

S J j 

is 

5 

3 i{ ; 

22 

14? 

145 , 

4 11 ! 

klip 

. 

10 

lb 

0 

97 

10 

0 

114 

\) 

0 

1 

81 

18 

5 

3 1 j 1 

2*2 

4 llj 

Dulaii 


22 

9 


130 

2 

8 

152 

12 

0 

1 

17 

24 


14 15 

40 

ls‘; 

2 13', 

I’ahap 

i^undar 

_ 

22 

9 

4 

1.30 

2 

8 

1.52 

12 

0 

1 

17 

24 

6’ 

14 15 

1 .10 


2 13'; 

_ 

n 

4 

8 

lor, 

1 

4 

176 

6 

0 

0 

18'. 

12 


7 7.', 

2 O 

:i.', 

1 r,;; 

Bhup 

_ 

11 

4 

8 

0.5 

1 

4 

76 

6 

0 

0 

18? 

12 

3.' 

7 7? 

30 

9 ? 

1 6-: 

Maijohar 

_ 

07 

12 

0 

390 

8 

0 

458 

4 

0 

6 

6‘ 

73 

o' 

1 0 

SO 

6 

12 5 

Chain 


67 

12 

0 

331 

8 

0 

399 

4 

0 

5 

10 

73 

0 

4 5 

82 

15 

14 10 

•lanak 


20 

13 

4 

106 

10 

8 

187 

8 

0 

- 

- 

5 

6r. 

— 

5 


4 0 

hcoti 

_ 

‘20 

13 

4 

166 

10 

8 

187 

8 

0 

- 


.5 

65 

— 

5 

h?! 

4 0 

Tirhhu 


20 

13 

4 

106 

10 

8 

187 

8 

u 

- 

— 

5 

'hi 


5 

IG 


4 0 

Harehand - 


02 

8 

0 

500 

0 

0 

562 

8 

0 



16 

0 


0 

1‘2 0 

Mohan 


62 

8 

0 

.500 

0 

0 

.562 

8 

0 

- 

— 

16 

0 

— 

16 

0 


Golab Kuwari 


78 

2 

0 

.500 

0 

0 

578 

2 

0 

- 

- 

20 

10 

9 10 

30 

0 

17 0 

Henid Chal - 

- 

49 

12 

0 


— 


49 

12 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

-* 

— 

Fateh 

_ 

49 

12 

0 





49 

12 

0 

~ 

— 

- 

- 


— 

— 

^hco Ikikhhh 


49 

12 

0 





49 

12 

0 


- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Mahipal 


130 

0 

9 

260 

0 

0 

396 

0 

9 

- 

- 

27 

4 

0 10 

‘27 

14 

20 14 

^eo Ikatan - 

- 

21 

7 

0 




21 

7 

0 

- 

— 

■■ 

- 



— 


Total - 

- 

l,30(i 

9 

9 

7,309 

7 

0 

8,616 

3 

9 

59 

12 

490 

84 

1 183 17 

733 

17} 

‘255 1 


Notk A /n(//iu is equal to nearly half an acre. 
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CONDITION OP THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


BAP. I. Qn. 9. 
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Example 1. Ifead of a IVell-to-do Famih /, — 
Mihvhini Siii'xh, ('asto 'llinkur, of the Cliandcl tn'bo, 
by oocnpMtion ii ciilrivator. llis family consists of 
hini^^clf, a<;c oO ; liis <‘l<b*st son, Dhakaii Sin^li, aj^c 
24 vcai s : s< rond son, Gajjidbar, aj'o lb years ; 

his* wil'o, AJilli.lna, aiijo 40 years; Dliakan’s wife, 
(ianmi ICinn:iri, ai(e 20 years; and Hiikinaii Knmari, 
wife of (Jaj;idliar, a; 2 ;e Id years ; total, six moinbej-s. 

— dlis holdinjr is 10 .acres, for whicli lie 
[)M>s r«‘nt Rs. 7. 12.. lb* holds three Jicres, witli oc- 
cii[):incv ri;^hls, the nait of which is Ks. 10 2 o, jiaid 
to zainindars, Tliiiiaclial Sinijjh, i*akliar Sin>;h, and 
rlaiiak Singh, of K.akadeo, two acres .as a snh-tenant 
iVorn Molirai Garari.a, at .a iiad of IN. 16, and ti\ai 
jua-es at Lakhaii pnr, .a neigldionring village, for whicli 
Iw* pays Us. d() rent. All tin' land is iriigale<l from 
the canal, tor whii'h adv.anlagc* lie has ]«iid Rs. 10 to 
Mie canid .aiiihorif ii s in ihi^ enrtaad. yiair. 

IT(‘ has at present no Inillocks, as ho has lahdy 
made t,h(‘m over to his money-lender in liquidation of 
debt. 

. If/rirfflffU'ftl Operations. — In the rabi (spring) of 
l.S7S he sowe<l tlie following <a‘ops : wheal, sarson, 
and laid (iiiiislarcl sjiocies) togi‘ther on two acn‘s. 
Il(‘ sowed wheat and sai'son broadcast at tin* r.ate ol 
100 lbs. pm* acai' of the former and I lb. of tin- latter. 
Laid was sown in row's, 1 lb. la'ing sou'ii on I'ach 
:icre in tlinn*. row^s. lie states that the, produce was. 
400 lbs. of wheat, 820 lbs. of wheat straw, .‘>20 lbs. 
of sarson (mustard), and 8 Ib.s. of lain* (imistard 
species). 

Ilarh^y w.as r*own on three' acre's, and the outturn is 
stated to have been 2,000 lbs. of grain and 1,200 lbs. 
of straw ; th(‘ i*einaining five acres were not sown with 
any crop, lie represents the value of all this, produce, 
I'xclnding the strawy to have, been Rs. 84 ; but he g.avi^ 
all the produce in grain to IIk^ money-lender. With 
the straw' he, led his bullocks. On the fields prejaired 
for the spi'ing cr’Oj)s he ])Ut seven <*arls, or .about 10.5 
cwls. of manure, wdiich consisted of house-sweepings 
and eowdiing. 

In the rams of 1878 he sowa*d the following cro])S : 
jo;ir (lloh'us sorghum, a millet), 1) acta's, mixi'd 'with 
a small (juantlly of inung (l4ia>eolus mung, a pulx') 
as an niirlergrow di ; pr«Mhie(': jo.-ir. 610 lbs.: mung, 
nothing: maize, 1 ili' an aer<*, wiili phut (Cucnniis 
momordica) under it; produce: maize, SO ll)s., and 
phiit, 160 |l)s. S(‘.s;;Mmn, one (piarter of an acre; 

])rodn(’e, 20 ll»s. of sei 1. Indig'o, one acre ; ])rodnce, 
■Iso Ihs. of seed, d’lu a vine, of all this was lis. (>7, 
hill it .all w('nt to tin* moncy-h'iider (‘xc<*pt Us. 
whicli was paid I’oi' lahoiir he hired. Besidi's the 
]>rodma‘ gi\en aboNC he now an<l tlu'U took small 
(]uaidities of joar or a bwv cobs of Indian <‘orn, ike. 
for his enrirnt expenses ; In* put. 1.5 cai‘ts of inanur(5 
into I he khai if (lain en^p) fields. 

Debts. — lleforc' tlu' scarcity of 1877 his debts 
amounted to Rs. loO. During the scarcity he bor- 
row’i'il Rs. 12.5 worth of grain : wheat, 1,2S0 lbs., 
Rs. oO; bejlini (barley and ]>eas mixed), 1,000 lbs., 
Rs. .50; and straw for cattle, 14,400 lbs., Rs. 2.5. In 
1878 h(' took lbs. 87 o for pa> ing rent, l‘or food expenses, 
and for the marriage, of his second son Gaj.adhar. Ilis 
total ih'hts, tlu'H'fore, ainountnl to Rs. 6.50 in 1878, 
out of wdiich ho jiaid spring crops to the value of 
Rs. 84 and lls. 63 wc»rth of rain crops. Ib* pays 
inhTi'st at tin* rate ol’ Rs. 2 per cent, pur month. 

(Nothing . — He has the following wearing apparel 
in his hons(‘: — 

Of Mihrhan Singh lilmsclf: 

OiH' dlioti (woiist cloth) of English cloth, live jards, 
]>ric(‘ Rc. 1 ; oiu' dhoti of coiniTry cloth, c.’illcd garh.a, 
12{mnas; oni' mirzai (shirt) of Engbsh cloth eight 
annas; oiu' dopatta (sheet) ot’ Englisli fine cloth, 12 
annas: one angochha (inipkin), two annas ; one inat- 
trc'ss, Re. 1 ; one razai ((piilt), Re. 2. Total, Rs. 6 2 0. 

Dhakan Singh, (Idest. son, has the following 
clothes ; — 

Rs. a. p. 

2 waist cloths of English .stuff - 1 8 0 
I shirt of ditto - 0 8 0 


1 sheet of country cloth - 

Rs. a. 

- 0 8 

P- 

0 

1 napkin 

- 0 2 

0 

1 mattress 

- 1 0 

0 

1 quilt - - - 

- 2 0 

0 

Total 

.5 10 

0 


Gajadhar, second son, lives in liis griindmothei’.s 
(mother’s mothc*r) house, some 20 miles aw^ay. 

Alithami, wif(^ of Milirbaii Singh, has tlie follow 
ing:— 



Rs, 

a. 

p. 

2 lehngas (j^otticoat) 

- 2 

0 

j • 

0 

1 .shawl - - - 

- 1 

0 

0 

2 small sluuvks 

- 0 


0 

2 siii;il)audh ())r('ast'haiid) 

- 0 

4 

0 

Total 

3 

13 

0 

Ganga Kiimari, wdfe of Dhakau, 

has 

tlu‘ 

follow- 

ing: -- 




Rs. 

. a. 

|). 

2 jK'tticoats 

- 2 

2 

0 

1 shawl - - c. 

- 1 

0 

0 

2 .smaller shawds - 

- 0 

10 

0 

Total 

8 

12 

0 

Rukinan Ivnmriri, wife of Gajadhar 

, has 

tin* 

follow'- 

ing 





Rs. 

a. 

l>. 

2 |)<'lti('oats 

. 2 

0 

0 

1 shaw’l - - - 

- 0 

12 

0 

1 small shawd 

- 0 

;; 

0 

Total 

8 

1 

0 


Besides above there are Jbnr old quilts in tla; Imnse, 
wliieh ari* used in the eold season. Eai'h of the male 
memhers of the liouse have also one qnilti'd shii'l <*f 
English eliintz, and the women have emdi a silken 
petticoat, price* Rs. 2, and om* shawl ol’ jamdani (eloili, 
witli llowu'rs of needlewamk), price Re.' I 8 0, and mir 
larger .'■'haw’l, price Rs. 2 eaeji, whi(‘h ai'e worn on 
liolidays and li'slisals. 

JeweUvn /. — In the shape of ornaments Mihih.hds 
wife lias one nose-ring made of gold, ju ice lbs. 2; .uni 
aiikh'Is made of hell-metal, ju ice Re. 1 8 0. (ianioi 
and Rnkman, the two danghb'rs-indaw, have cacii of 
them a nose-ring of gold, jiriee Rs. 20 ; armlet of dUei-, 
j)ri<M* Rs. 1.) to Rs, 20 ; and anklets of hell-metal, lu im 
Re. 1 8 0. ' 

( tensiis and Farnitny'P . — The cooking utensils and 
eating jilates in tin* house an? as follows : — 



Rs. 

a. 

!'• 

2 lot. as (hiuss jngs) 

- 2 

0 

0 

2 thalls (hra.ss jilates) 

- 2 

0 

0 

1 batua (brass pot) 

- 2 

0 

0 

1 ditto, smaller - 

- 1 

0 

0 

1 glass of bcll-inetal 

- 0 

8 

0 

1 iron |>ari 

- 2 

0 

0 

1 „ s|)oon 

- 0 

2 

0 

1 „ |)an for making cakes 

- 0 

4 

0 

1 „ spoon (bifi) - 

- 0 

6 

0 

1 „ tongs (chimtii) 

- 0 

1 

0 

Total 

10 

5 

0 


Besides above I’urnitiiro he lias two cups of hell- 
metal, thrc'e boxes of W'ood, two wmoden platc.s, om 
mat of jute cloth, and eight bedsteads, 

Ayrivnltural [mplements . — Ilis agricultural im- 
plements arc the following : — 


1 plough, with 4 lbs. of iron 
1 yoke of wood - 

1 small spade (khurpi) - 

2 sickles 

J chopper 


Rs. a. p. 
0 6 0 
0 2 0 
0 13 
0 3 0 
0 6 0 
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Rs. a. p. 

laxe - - - - 0 2 0 

1 spado (big) - - “loo 

Total - 2 4;] 

t 

All these iiiiplenuMiUK he bought ('xccpt tlu* wood- 
woilv, which h(‘ got \niu\v l»y a carpenter. 

— Ills house is of* mud, and was huilt hy 
his Ijitlnu’ and uncle. It consists of four rooms, lhri;e 
veraiidalis, and two ont-rooins. 'flie lionsc* is shared 
hy his thrcA; other brotlnu’s, who live in it, l»ut eat 
S(‘])ai'alely. 4 he value of the house is novv estimated 
nt 200. Its repairs cost tlu^ four brothers about 
Ks. 1.) annually. 

Onhurd . — Mihrban Singh and his three lirothers 
possess in common two mango garden on 1 .V acres 
of laiiil, containing .*]() tn'cs, and two gardmis of 
jujube on iialf an acnj of laud, containing 25 trees, 
'file ii'uits ar(5 in soniii yc'ars sold, while on otluTs 
(‘siteii. liast year they were sold at Rs. 2S, of whicli 
iMilirban Singh got his sliare of Rs. 7. 

/'hm/, — 'fhe familylive on joar (llolciis sorghum) in 
Koveinber and Deemnber, on bajra (r(‘ni<dllarla 
.^picata, a millet) in danuaiy and lAdnmary, ami on 
hijlira (bailey ami p('as mixed together) in other 
months. The; grain is jiowdi'red into coarsii Hour and 
(•;ik<*s mad(^ of it, which ai'e eatem with a soup inadi^ of 
^])lil p«'asor pulses, (diidly of arhar (('ylisiis (‘ajan) or 
Ncgelable, meat, or iish curry, lint soup ofsjiliG jieas is 
rule, 'fho (juanlity of food daily consumiMl by 
this family of iivt‘ nuMiibers is, ihnir, 10 lbs. ; split 
peas. I lb. ; salt, 2 ounces, 'flu' following extra (*x- 
pcndiliire is also incurred during (lu^ year: oil of 
iiiiislard, Us. 12; tobaeeo, Ivs. <) ; sjiiees, eon>i,s( ing of 
tiirmerie, eoriamlei’ sisal, and i-eil pi'pper, Us. A ; betid- 
Ical, l\s. 0 ; tisb, in(*at, ami vegetal lies. Us. .‘b Fuel 
is not bought, but obtained from dried cowalung, now 
picked iiji from here agd then', as there is no cattb; in 
lli(' house. 

Arrotmf (ff O/tr Dittfs Opcra/ioJfS , — On the 1st of 
^lay 187f), Mihrbiiri Singh rose iii the morning and 
went with two hired labourers to tin* farmyard wdu'n*. 
bejlira (barley ami peas mixed) was being threshed, 
lb* AV(*rke<l on it (ill 10 oNdoidv, when he returned 
jimm' and look his meal, which eonsiste<l oi' cakes 
of aliout I lit. of bejhra Hour, [ lb. of judse (avluir) 
son[), and some unripi^ mango ground with red p<‘|)p('r 
and salt. After meal be wi'iit with bis brotlnu’-in-law 
to the judge’s court at Cavvupore, whei-e lla* hitter had 
some work, 'rhere lie sat. with the* re\emie agents 
(lunklitars), when his hi'otlu'r-in-Iaw looked after his 
v-'ork. Ue came hack at 8 o’clock in the night, and 
took his evening meal, consisting of the same as in 
tlic ilay, and Avent to sleeji ontsidi* tin* house. 

Dhakan vSingh rose early in the morning and Avent 
to hire, two labourers, whom hit brought and made 
over to his father, Avho took them to I In; farmyard. 
He rmnained at home doing nothing, Avhen bis father 
came back^ and he Avemt to tin; farmyard and worktal 
with the hibourei’s in threshing tin? bejhra (barley and 
peas). At 12 o’clock he returned home, took Iiis food 
1 11). ol hejhra Hour cake, \ Ih. ol' arhar, and some 
Jniitige. He then took rest ibr some tiim*, jind Lhen 
again went to the farmyard Avith the. labourers. At 
^Jightfall he returned home and sat onisi<le his lumse, 
smoking and eliatting till 9 o’clock, wIumi he took his 
‘•veiling meal, consisting of the same food as in the 
‘lay, and went to sli‘ep on the roof of the. house. 

Mithana, Milirliau Singh’s Avite, rose i‘arly in the 
tnorning, washed, ami employed herself iu cleaning 
Hie cooking utensils and the cooking- place, with the 
tKyisluiice of Ganga, her ehliT daughter-iu-hiAV. Then 
sla* raised water from the well which is inside the 
and after doing this she intide cakes of cow- 
‘lung collected from the farmyard, and s[)rca<l thmu iu 
lk‘i sun to dry for fuel. She then assisted Ganga in 
cooking the meal of the family for the day. At 10 
c clock her husband returned from the I'arinyard, to 
^liom she gave food. At 12 o’clock her son came, 
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and jifler feeding him, she ami her daughtcrs-in-la\v Chap. 1. Qs, 
took their meal \m\ Avent to take rest for two hours. 

Her food eousisted of ejikes made of a little less than 
1 ll>. of bejhra (barley and pi-as mixed), Hour, ami the 
usual soup of arbar pulse. At 2 >ln' SAvej)t the liousi*, 
washed the utensils, eb'uned the brjlira grain for next 
day's food, ami gavi* it to a, (woman) neighbour lor 
being ground into Hour. In all ibis Ganga assisted 
her. In (be owniing she and ( bmga cooked the lood 
lor (lie night. At o'ebiek, alier feeiling (lie inah' 
members, the Aveim n look iheii' food* .Mitlnina tluui 
went to sleep on tlu; roof of the bouse. 

(Janga Knimiri, wifi* of Dhakan Singh, rose in the 
morning, washed, and then ground 10 His. of bejbra 
for the food of the family on that ilay. She then 
assis'u d bor iniUlier-indaAV in eb'aning the boust; :iiid 
making prt‘pa rations for i*ookiiig the tood. Slu* lin- 
si'lf e(H)ked (be. footj, assisli'd by her niollier-in-law. 

Afl(‘r the siesta in the noon she assisted lior inotbor- 
in-law in eleaning (In^ grain for the next <lay, and at 
tin* saim* lime chatted with a neighbour, a, K.ielii 
Avomaii, who came to pay her a. visit. In the e\eiiing 
she :igain cooki'd tin* fooil, assi.^U-d by her inolbei-in- 
law, ami, after taking her meal in the night, went to 
sleep with her liiisband on the root* of the. bouse at 
10 o’clock. She «lo»'s iiui. always grind tin* Horn*, but, 
it is now ami then givon to a woman, to whom balfan 
anna is paid for giimliiig eveiy 10 lbs. of grain. 

Uuknian luimari, the seiamd daiigliter-in-la w ol 
Milirb.in Singh, is young and not allowed to work at 
])rcscnl. 

I'.xinnplv 2. A luimihf of MidiUnKj ( 'IrcumsfftiK’cs. 

‘ — Si'Wak, called in the village Sbiiiki, easli* K.'iebi, liy 
prolessiori a eiiltiviitor. His family consists of him 
s(*ir, ago 55 years; bis ('blest son, (.'biraiiju, ag(‘ 27 
ytairs ; si'ctnid son, (bmiani, agi* 22 years; third son, 

Dnrjan, age 17 )eai's; bis wife, Khos;ila, age 50 
years; (’hiraiijn’s wife, Jbikmiiii, age 25 y(‘ai's; 
iMakbana, wife ol* (bimani, age 20 >ears; Sukbla, 
daugbler of Sc'wak, ago 9 \eai'S ; am! Uagbiibaia, son. 
of (.’liiranjii, age (> yi'ars. 

Jlo/diiu/. — Sewak’s bolding is as iolbjws; — At 
Binayak^mr In* bolds ibiee acres at a t»*mir(‘, for 

which be pa>s Ks. 15 ii.il.to danak. Singli, /amimlar 
of Kakadc'o ; In* rei’ts 1 [-• aerc* a.s a snb-1'‘nant iroin 
Tbaknr Bandi Singh, for ubicb be pa\s If'-. 17. I be 
soil of this 1| ticivs i.s doinat (loam), ol* wliieli 

ticiA's arc irrigated Irum the (.‘anal, for wbieb privi- 
lege In* ]>ays l\s. 7.2,0 to the canal ant lioril ins. I’ln* 
remaining oiui! acre, on which In* ])ro(lnees vegetables 
and garden crops, is irrigated frinii a well. Besides 
tltis be holds at Lakbanpnr, a, neighbouring village, 
six acres of land as a lenant-al-will, for wbieli be pays 
Us. IV to the niniiug(‘i’ of lln^ Rawalpiir estate. 'J’liis 
land is of bad sandy Noil ami i.s iinii-rigated, [adducing 
only om* crop, that of tin* rains in tin* }tar. He llius 
eultivat(‘S 10 [ neves of land, l>aying Us. as rent 

to /amindars, and L\s. 7.2.0 to canal nut horities ; total. 

Us. 86 5 8. • 

Flomjk (!aH(v . — He pmclias.i'd a pair of bnlloeks, 
six years ago, at Us. ;i6. d’bey ai(? I'iglit yc'ars old 
uoAV, and one ol* them lias betiome- alMio>l. m--eless. 

Besides, li(^ lias a pair of goals. I’lie following is bis 
aeeouni of the* agricultural (>[)eratloiis of On* yeai*: — 

Aijrivnlturdl OjK'niHons , — In tin*, rabi (spring) oi 
1878, liii sowed 1 i aeies with wlu'al mixed AviOi .‘-ar- 
son and lain (mustanl speeii's). I b* Hrst. .sowed wheat 
.seed broadcast; Iben sprinkled sarson sei'd on the 
fi(4(1 ; lastly, bo pul laid seed iu rows at the rale of 
six per aeri*, the breadOi of each row being a cubit or 
.so. Tin* produce Ava.s Avbeat, bSO lbs.; straw, 480 lbs. ; 
sarson, 80 lbs. ; laid, 40 Jbs. Barley was put on 
llacre.s; produce 610 Ib.s. of grain and 6 40 Ib.s. of 
stvaAV. Oil balfan u<‘r(*. In*, put jieas, the. pods of which 
he sold green at Us. 2 ; onion, one acre, produce 
gradiirdly .^old at Us. 50 ; earrots, half an acre, prij- 
duee 1,140 lbs., .sold at Rs. 9. Tlu; total sum be 
obt tuned was Rs. 104. 

In the kbsirif setison of 1878 he sowed: — 

Joar (IIolcus sorghum), ono acre, produce* 480 lbs. 
of grain, value Ra. 12 ; Indian oorn, acre.s, produce 
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S 8 () lljs., vjiliKi Ks. 22 ; iinlip^o, H acres, proiluco 
120 lbs. of seed and 240 lbs. of plant, value Ks. 25 ; 
vegetables, I '} aen's, produce sold at Jls. 50 . With 
joar In; sowed some inuiii; and lol)ia (pulses), but tlui 
out-fnrn was nil. P(*oi»N‘ in bis village usually sow 
pbut rd ealcii raw) with inui/a', but lu^ did not do 
it. 'I'Ik* total sum bo oblaiiiiMl by .'-clling bis rain 
(.*i’oj)s was Ks. loo. 

He can allbrd to put vea v Htth‘ manure into bis 
lie ld. As be ebielly livr.s on the procee.el.s of bis vrge- 
lablt* gardcMi, b(‘ puts the gre ater part of lbe‘ manure 
In* can eolleet into it. In lS 78 be purebased loOewls. 
e)!* nuumre* (10 carts full) from onei of tlui villages, 
wbicb consisted of cowdiing and sweepings, lie put 
this into bis vegetable grounel. ITis borne manure 
tilba) six carts (So ewi-.), wbicb b(‘ put into bis r.iin 
crop fields. 


/A'/yAs’. — 'riie produce of tb(‘- rain and sping har- 
vests are almost (mtirely sold, and tin* [u'oeceds gene- 
rally giv(‘n to bis money-lender, who at the harvest 
tins* wat<*bes liim. Only when the crop is ripe can 
ln! take small (plant ities of grain bir daily use. 'I'In' 
fodder from tin* rain crops In* is allowed to giv<‘ to bis 
cattle. 

llis iiioney-lemb'r is tloiidl, Kaebi. llefoi-e tin* 
sc-arcily season (IS77) be bad an old outstanding debt 
(d' Ks. 105, wbicb be took for paying rent, for biicd 
labour, for el(»lb and food (‘xp(‘nses, not for any mar- 
riage, feast, or f^^slival. In tin* searcity y(*ar be look 
Iks. G2 in easb. Me pays interest at tlu* ra((3 ol’ Ks. 2 
pe!‘ cell I . per monlb, or 24 jier cent. Me (bx'S n<4, 
borrow grain, for in that eas(‘ be has to pay back with 
25 p(*r cent, interest, liesides 4 lbs. extra tor every 
(SO lbs. bVom the proceeds ot I be spring crops be 
gave to the moncy-l(‘ndci’ Ks. (>0, but did not give*, 
anything from tin; rain crops. Me bad thus sonn; 
moiK'y ji'ft in hand, witli wbicb be ])aid bis rent, 
bought clothes, and met miseidlaiicous l‘xpens(^s. At 
lln.; end of the autumn Inn vest ibc* balance of bis 
iu*inci[)al debt amount'd lo Ks. !)8. 

Clothing. — At pr(*s('iil (be members of bis family 
have the following wearing apparel : — 

Himself and other male adults of the family bavi; 
encli one Avaist elotli (dhoti), value Ke. I ; one napkin 
(angoebbn), 4 annas ; (uie suirt (niir/,ai), H annas ; one 
sheet, (S annas. This is worn all round the year, in 
the cold season they cover tln*mselves with a (piilt 
(lazai) made llirei* years ago at Its. 2 oaeli. Mis 
grandson, Jtngliubiira, lias tW(» napkins, purebased at 
lie. l,and oik* shirt at (i annas, 'riie female adults 
have each one [)('tticoat, value Itt*. I ; om* sb(‘et at (S 
annas; and one shirt (kurta), old, at 4 annas. Sukbia, 
(be dauglitiM’, luis. besides ibese, om* extra sheet. The 
danghters-in-law have Jilso Iioliday clodies, consisting 
ol' om* pdlieoat made of ehi;ck cloth, and one sheet of 
red cloth called salu, both costing Ks. 4 8. 'I'hesi* 
were givi*n lo (hem when rbey first came lo »Si;wak’s 
iioiisc some 10 years ago. 'flic ciolhes of the imib; 
m(‘mh(‘rs are gemwally of English cloth eall(‘d inaikin, 
the sb(:*ets l>(‘ing ol’eonnliy coarse cloth called gnrha. 

Jru'cl/njf . — ( )f ornaments, Sewuk’s wife has a pair 
of anklets made of brass, weighing <‘iglit (>uuc(*<, price 
0 annas ; brass rings for her toe.s, price 2 annas ; and 
a nose-j’ing of gold, pi ice K 4. Tlie daughlcrs-iu- 
law have the saiiii*. hut their nose-’ 'ngs co.^t Ks. 5 
each, 'rin^y also wear lac bangles, price 2 annas lor 
about 20, worn at one time on l)«yth the hands. 'I’hey 
have also made a hob; in their i*ar.s, in wbicb they 
wear a cork-liki* ornament made of jinlm leaf andlae, a 
pair of Avbichean he bud at a ipiarter of nnanii.k ^abnut 
a farthing), 

T^tensils and Furnilurv, — The furniture of Sewak’s 
bouse consists of two brass plalc.s (thali), AVidgliing 
4 lbs., price Ks. 2; two cups ol' hcll-mctal, 2 Ib.s., 
Ks. 2; (wo brass jugs (lota), 5 lbs,, K<*. 1 H; one 
brass ciKiking ]M)t (batloi), 15 11 is., Ke. 1 8; one iron 
pan for making euk(‘s, 2 annas; one iron spoon, 1 
anna ; two husking nioiiars made of wood, 4^- annas; 
aiul three old bedsteads (kliatoli), price Avheii new 
about , Ke, I 8. 


Agricultural Implements. — His agricidtnral im. 
plemcnts are — one plough, Ue. 1 ; one yoki*, 4 annas • 
live kbiirpns (small spade), 10 annas ; livi; sieklos* 
9 annas; oik» cliepper, 8 annas ; one old pnr (ufipiirutus 
made of Ieat lu*r for raising water from a Avell), Ks. r, . 
and one ro]>e,#Ke. I — total, Ks. 8 15. 

Dwell big . — llis house is of mud, gnulmdlv built 
and rejiuired during the hist .‘50 yeai's. It consists of 
tlirci; rooms inside and a small room outside, 'fbo 
materials cost him about Ks. .‘10, and Ik* ])aid vi*iy 
littb* for labour. Me sp(*nds about Ks. .‘5 every your 
for repairs. 

Food. — 4'lui Ibod of his family consists of jour (a 
millet) in November and I)ec(;inb(‘r, liajru (another 
species of millet) in January and lA-bruary, and bejlira 
(barb'y and jieas mixed) in other moiiihs. Wheat is 
eaten only at f(‘asts and festivals. 'Flic (piaiitity of 
Ibod daily consumed in bis family is (lour IGlbs., 
sjilit p(‘as .‘5 lbs., salt 2 ozs., powdered grain (satu) or 
]»arcb(;d gram (ehabena) as lunch 2 lbs. VegiUalib s, 
lisb, or meat are s(*ldom bought, but 1!k* lirst is 
obtained from bis own garden, and iioav and Ibeii 
substituted for the soup of split peas. TIk; family 
takes two meals during (be 24 hours — nnee at 12 
o’clock in the day, and again at 8 or f) in the niglit. 
J'lnt woik(*i‘s take a breakfast of sain or eb;il>( i);t, 
besides, nt 10 o’clock in the day. The; iniseellaiieoiis 
(•X|>(.‘nditiii-e consists of oil I^'<. 12 in a y(*;ir, tob.-Kao 
Ks. 5, spices (turmeric, n‘d lH*]>[ier, and coriaudi r 
s(H*d) Ivs. ,‘b and Ks. .‘5 paid in kind for Iinrber and 
washerman. Sewak does not purchase fuel, iieilhei’ 
docs lie ever pay anything for doctor or niedieine. 

.Iccouitf. <g One Dag's - Sewak is an old 

man, and In* do(‘S not do heavy work, (bi (be 1st of 
May Iasi 1ie rose in tin* morning and s;it onlsidi* 
bouse till 10 o’clock, when lie washed biinself arul 
Avent to the farmyard, wliei’e the s])ring eiofis arc 
being threshed. Me looki'd in lo one thing and 
aiK)tb(‘r (ill 12, wlien be took bis food, wliicli coa- 
sistod of cakes made* of jdioiit 2 lbs. of bcjbra (barley 
and peas), flour, soup of i lb. of split pi*as, and xmic 
green mango ground with r(*d jiepper and salt. 'I'hei'. 
Ik* to(dv a. nap till .‘5, wln'ii Ik; eanic outside bis lioii*''; 
and played ami eliatlcd with bis grandson Kagbnbara. 
lb* did no Avork in I Ik* evening, but sat (iiiiet or 
smoked or cliatted till 9, AvlK*n lu* look bis night 
meal, wliieh Avas .as in tlu* day, but in a little hiss 
(pnintily. Me slept in the night at tlic farmyard. 

(’liiranjn, the eid(‘sl son, and brothers lo.-e eai’lv, 
snudvcd tobacco, and Aveiit to irrigate the yjiio and 
onion li(‘ld by lifting canal Avab*r Avitb bis br tthei ' 
Dui’jdn and (Tiimani and a hired labourer. Al it) the 
llirei; brolber.s eaiuc liome, took each J lb. of s.atu, or 
powder miule of parirlii'd barley and p(;as, and ihi ii 
again wi'iit to tlu'ir work. At 12 they again came 
home and ate their noon meal, which consisled of (b(* 
sumo as (*atcii by ScAvak. They then took ri;st foi‘ Iav'> 
Jionrs, and then again c()innu‘iiced to irrigate (he laud, 
Avbicli tbiiy did till niglitfall. Iduring tlieir AVork no- 
body came to them, CAcept a stranger who avus jiassitig 
by tin* road. Mt* sat for some time AAdu're they 
working, and AAmnt aAvay, remarking that tlie jihaa’ 
AvlK*rc tlK*y st'iiid to lift Avater is Avell sluided. At 
evening tbi'y came home and sat outside the Iiou.se, 
smoking and chatting till 8 o%lock, Avhen they took 
their cvc'ning meal, Avbicb aviis of the .same* things 
a.s in the day. (diiranjn slept outside the bou.*<e, 
and Durjan and (iumiini at the farmyard Avitb their 
father. 

Kbosdbi, Avifi; of Sewak, rose after the Him Avas upj 
brought out the two goats from the fold and cleaned 
tlieir i)la(*e, and then gave them sorno mustard leaver 
which were in the house. She then fed Haghnbai .'i 
Avith some cakes saved from last day’s food, adding -i 
little salt. At 8 she Avent to the ycgctahie field to 
assist her .sums in regulating tin; fioAV of (ho wd' i 
thrown into it by the men. At 10 she returned lionn 
and began to sew a ((uilt. After the men had taken 
tlieir food at 12, she ate cake.s of about of bejln^ 
fiour Avilh soup of split peas, and took rest till 2 o’clock , 
she then again employed her.self in sewing the tpidb 
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during which time a neighbour (woman) came, with 
•whom she talked of household affairs. In the evening 
she talked with the children who came back from the 
held. At 8 in the night she took her evening meal, 
coiisisting ot' the same as in ihc day, but in less quan- 
tity. She slept inside the house, taking with Iut her 
o-randchild Raghubara. 

Rukinini, wife of Chiranju, rose early in the morn- 
ing, and with Makhana, the wife of ({innani, ground 
16 lbs. of bejhra for the food of tlu* lamily during the 
day. Rukinini then cleaned the place where cattle 
arc kept, made the dung into cakes, and spread them 
in the sun to dry for fuel. Maklnina cleansed the 
utensils. At 10 Rukmini cooked the food with the 
assistance of Makhana. Sukhia went witli water and 
tobacco to her brothers in the field. At 12, after feed- 
ing the male members, Rukmini and Makhana took 
their fooil of 1 lb. of flour cake with soup of split peas. 
They took rest for two hours, and tlnm rose and clearual 
the grain for nc'xt day’s food ; after which they fetched 
water and cleaned tlie utmisils and the cooking-place. 
In the evening Rukmini again cooke<l the food, as- 
sisted by Makhana. At 8 they look their <‘veiiitig 
meal and went to sleep inside the house. Sukhia and 
Raglmbara do not work but go to the fl(‘ld with lunch 
watiu', and tobacco, for the workers. 

Example 3. A Famili/ of Poor Circumstances , — 
Lalua, cast(‘. Kiu^hi, by occupation a cultivator and a 
hiliourcr. llis family consists of himself, age 28 years, 
and his wife, age 1.3 years. 

Jloldinp. — He holds .3 acres on a fixed tenure from 
tlio /.amindar and acre as a suh-tenant from Iswari, 
K.achi, of Himiyakpur. The soil of his land is loam 
Ijt, and sandy loam 2 acres, lie pays rent Rs. 17.8.0 
for the land ho holds direct from the zamindar, which 
he irrigates from the canal, and pays Rs. 6 mon*, for 
water-rate. For the land whic.h he sub-rents h(‘ pays 
Rs. I ; in this he grows vegetables. He has no 
bullocks of his own, l)ut g(‘ts them on bin* when In* 
wants their services. 

Afjriculturai Operations . — In the spring season of 
1878 he sowed ij acres with wheat, sarson, and laid 
(mustard species). He put 1 20 lbs. of wlieat s(‘ed in 
the 1 J aen’s, 1^ lb.s. of sarson s(*ed, and l.\ lbs. of laid 
seed, the last sown in rows as usual. Tlu^ prodiUM' was 
wheal, 400 lbs., value Us. Id ; straw, 240 lbs., Ro. I 80; 
sarson, KiO lbs., Rs. 8 ; laid, 80 lbs., J\s. ,3 ; barl(*y 
sown aloTu^ on acre, produce 320 lbs., Rs. 8 ; peas on 
^ acre, ]>r()(luce 80 lbs.. He. 2 ; straw of barley anil 
])eas, 240 lbs.. Re. 1. Total spring crops, 2^- acr(‘s, 
value Rs. 38.8 .0. He did not. sow any sju iiig <Tops on 
the remaining 1 acre. lie put on bis wheat lield live 
earls of manure (Tdewt.), which eousisj(‘d ofeowdimg 
picked up by him in the. village and the sweejiings of 
his house. 

His rain crops of 1878 were joar J acres, produce 
320 lbs., value — grain, Rs. 8 ; fodder, Rs. 5. With 
this ho also put some jmlses (Rhasroliis radial us and 
rnungo), but obtaiiuMl no return. Maize, acre, pro- 
duce 80 lbs., Us. 2, fodder. Re. 1. He put gourd with 
it, whieli 111 * .sold at Rs. 2. Uhindi ( Aln4moselius 
e.seulentis), and torai (Luffa pentan«lra), .1 acre, pro- 
duce 040 lbs., value Rs. 10. Total value of rain crops, 
Rs. 34. The remaining I Jaere ho left fallow for 
spring erops. He put 10 carts of manure into the 
maize and vegetable field. Before the sc^areily s(‘aso?i 
his debts amounted to Rs. 24, which be bad lau rowcd 
from Shlu Charan, Aliir, of a noighlmuring village, 
fer ])aying rent and food expenses. He took from 
him again Us. 20 during the scanrity for food expenses, 
b'rom the proceeds of the spring crops he j>aid 
Rh. 21 .8.0 for rent, and Rs. 1().8.0 to Sliiu Charan. 
He also j>aid him Rs. 16 from the rain erops. During 
1878 he borrowed a further sum of Rs. 10.12.0 for 
paying rain crop rents, and another sum of Rs. 10 
I'rom Jadu Nath Singh of Kakadeo for buying clothes 


and food. Besides all this, he also took now and then Cii\r. I.Qj 

small quantities of grain from Shin Charan for current 

expenses, llis cash debts now amount to Us. 32 
principal, for which he pays 24 per cent, interest Pkovinc 

Clothing. — lb* and his wufe have the following Out 

wearing apparel i —niuisclf, 2 markin waist cloths, 

Rs. 2 ; 1 napkin, 2 annas ; I shirt, d annas ; a quilt BaJtu T. 
made lhn*e years ago at lis. 2. 12 .0. Wife’s petti- Mukharj 
coat, Re. 1 ; I shawl, 8 annas ; 1 old shirt, 4 annas. 

She has a nose-ring of gold, price b*s. 3 ; anklet of J ll 

bcll-metal, J 11)., value 8 anu.as; bell-nu'lal rings for 
toes, 4 annas. 

lyensils and Tu/rnitnre. — Labia’s household fiirni- 
tun* is as follows : — 

1 brass plate, 2 lbs., Re. 1 ; I brass jug (lota), 

1^ lbs., 10 annas; 1 brass pot (batloi), 4 lbs., Rs. 2. 

Besides these he has I wooden husking mortar, 1 iron 
spoon, I iron pan, and 2 bedsteads, I good and I 
brokmi. 

Agricultural Stock. — His agricultural implements 
are 2 sickles, j>rice 3 annas, ami I small spa<lc 
(kluirpi), 2 annas. Ib^ Iiircs [iloiiglis, &v. 

Dwelling. — His house is of mud, built by his grand- 
father and father. It consists of two rooms inside 
and one room outsidi*. Its value is estimated at 
Rs. 20. 

Food. — The quantity of food daily consumed in his 
family is bejlira flour (barley and peas mixed), 3 lbs., 
arhar (Cajanns indica) peas | lb., and a little salt. 

J)uring the hot season, on certain ilays, I lb. of satu 
(barley and ])cas pai’clied and ground), is also i‘at('n. 
Vegetables obtaimsl from liis own li»*|il is now and 
tin'll (*:itcn ; fish, meat, or milk very si'ldom. 

He also works as day labourer when thci'c is im 
work in his own field. He tlicn gets Uj anna ])cr day 
with .} lb. of parched grain, or 2 annas without it. 

During the year he i*arns Hs. 8 or 9 in this way, and 
from it he meets the canal rale, cxp(*nscs for oil, tobacco, 
and other misc(dlaucoiis items. He himself also, on 
the other hand, hi r(\s labour and cattle for which be 
pays about Rs. 3 in a year. 

Account of One J)(tf/s Operations. — On the 1st of 
May last he ro.-^e early in the morning and (mmmi’nccd 
to w(a*d bis t acre of yam. At 10 bis wife took to him 
;] lb. of pa rebel! grain (chabemi), wliicli ho ate and again 
went to work. ^Vt 12 he came home and ab^ cakes 
made of I lb. of (bejlna) (lour and ) lb. of split pi‘as, 
after which In* smokc»l twice and took rest for two 
hours. At 2 he rosi* again and went to weed the, 
field, in which lie remained engaged till niirlitlall, 
when lie returned home, sat outside liis house smoking 
and chatting with his mother and sister-in-law 
(hrotlici’s wife), who live separate. He then took 
the same cjuanlily of food us in the day, and at 
10 o’clock went to hial. 

His Avifo roM* in the morning ainl ground 3 Ihs. of 
bejhra for the d;iily I’ood of the family, ’riu'n, alter 
fetching water, sin* cleaned tin? cooking- placid and the 
nbaisils. At 10 she took parched gnii^ to her 1ms- 
hand in the field, and nduniing from th(‘re, cooked tho 
food for the two meals (day and night). At 12, 
after feeding her liusbaiid, she licrself ale food and 
took rc.st for 2 hours. At 2 she pieke<l up some cow- 
dung in the village, mnd(‘- it into eak(‘s, which .she 
spreail out in the sun to dry for fuel. Th(‘ii sln^ swept 
the bouse and fetched water. In the evmiing, after 
feeding Inu* husband, she herself ate food and went to 
sleep at 10. She cooked on this day 3 lbs. of bejhra 
flour and 1 lb. of arbar dal. I'hoy say that they ctin 
eat more, but cannot aftbrd to do it. 

Notk. — In reading tho above account it must bo remembered 
^tluit “ kaohis ” or “ market gardeners ” are above, the average 
of ordinary cultivators bf)tli in skill and industry. 'Pbey are, 
however, made in consequence to pay higher rates of rent by 
landlords. 
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Ordinary economic condition of agricultural popu’- 
lation. — Agriculturists divided into three classes . — 
In order most clearly lo H(it forth the ordinary econo- 
mic condition of the rural agricultural population, i.e. 
those dirrctly cngng(?d in the cultivaiion of land, it 
will bo useful to dividci them, proprietors as well as 
cultivators, into three broad classes. 

A. 1'hos(‘ who take no personal share in the actual 
work of agriculture beyond superintendence of serv- 
ants and hired labourers, and whose women do not 
ii]>pear in public. 

B. Those who themselves <‘ngago in agriculture, 
and whose >vomen assist tluuu; extra labour being 
engaged at tilings of pressure, and for the cultivation 
of so much of the holding as may be beyond their own 
caj)ubilities. 

C. 'Fbose wlu) depend solely on their own labour, 
and that of their families, (or the cultivation of their 
lands. 

* ■)if * 

Disposal of produce. — The more valuable crops 
— wh(‘at, rice, cotton, sugar, barley — are, as a rule, 
first disposed of to pay the i*(‘nl, (mough bcung retain- 
ed for S(‘ed by lhos(‘ who are not too deeply in debt. 
Agriculturists of class A. also retain a suflic/iency of 
the best crojis for purposes of eniei tainment. Those 
of class JJ. rarely can do so ; class C. never (also sei* 
para. 13 infra). 

Vneatahte products. — All the iinoatablo portions of 
cro{) (karbi, straw, bhusa) are sold, save what is 
requir(‘d for the food of the cattle of tlte producer. 

Field wages. — Field wages are u(*ver paid in the 
better classes of grain. The cheapest grain of the day 
is given. 

Servants. — Agriculturists of class A. all enter- 
tain at least two permanent farm servants, viz., one 
ploughman and one herdsman ; where the liolding is 
large, more than oiu* ploughman is kept, but never 
more than one herdsman. dhese men do all the 
ploughing, sowing, and irrigating ; and they idso 
pnqiai’c the iuast(‘r’s ehilljim {i.e, pipe), gather iqila or 
cowduug find, bring in firewood from tin; jungle, and 
do all su(‘h miscelhiiK'ous out-door work. 

Agriculturists of class B. usually retain a plough- 
man and hcrdsiuaii only so long as their services arc 
actually in n'fpiest; but when tli(*re is no member of 
the family who can ja*rform the du(ii‘,s of bcrdsiiian, ji 
nuMi is rctaintMl permanently by this class also for this 
latter labour. 

These farm servants are usually paid in grain ; 
when in easli it is lujver at a higher rate than lis. 2 
per mensem. 

Cash, expenditure annually. — Certain agrienlturnl 
necessaries have to he jiurehased in cash. A set 
of agricult^ul iiiipleinents — hoe [ImddI), shovel 
{phwura), ploughshare (phdr)., ehalf-ehojiper (gau- 
d<isn)y sie,kl(? {/taiisia), grass-seniper or iiaiid hoc 
(hhurpa.) — costs from Us. 2-8-0 to Ks, 3 the set. 
Thc‘ wooden ])ortions cost nothing, being contributed 
by tin*, landlord from trees growing in the village. 
Once ])nrehased, they cost priudieally nothing in 
repairs, this being done by the village ’ lacksmith and 
carpenter, who (aieh get in return a few handsfid of 
grain per plough at harvest time as a penpiisin*. 
About 8 annas per annum should be allowed for 
renewals. 

The skin in which water is raised from tlu* wells 
{moth or charsa) costs Rs. 2, and has to be renewed 
annually. 

The rope by which water is raised {nar or lao) has 
to be renewed ev(*ry two years. To agriculturists of 
class A. this rope costs Us. 2 (viz., flax Re. J and 
labour Re. 1. To classes B. and it costs nothing if 
they have grown their own flax ; if not, it costs them 
Re. 1 for flaXy and they make it themselves. 


The above implements have to be procured and 
kept by all classes of cultivators. 

[T. On the household. — Clothing. — Weaving iy 
done to a greater or less extent in the household by 
the woimm of jll three classes of agriculturists, and 
by the old womim always. Of course, the more of 
this work done in tlu} house, the less the cost of 
clothing the family. But certain articles of clothim^ 
must be purchased for cash annually. Tlie followin^r 
may be taken as a fair estimate of this expenditure 
for each class : — 

Class A. 


For each male — 


2 cotton waist-cloths {dhoti) at Re. 1 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

2 

0 

0 

1 short cotton coats {mirzdi) at as. 8 

1 

0 

0 

1 cotton sheet (c/fdr/r/r or galdf)^ lasts 



two years and costs Re. 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 short |)addcd cotton coat for cold- 



weather wear at 1 ^ 4 *. 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 j>air of shoCvS - - - - 

1 

0 

0 

1 padded quilt lasts two years 



ami costs Re. 3 - - - 

1 

8 

0 

1 groin cloth (phcjda or angochha) - 

0 

8 

0 


Total annual cost of clothing 

8 

0 

0 

For eafdi fernah^ — 




1 cotton petticoats {sari) at Rs. 2 

4 

0 

0 

1 „ sh(‘et {chadar) at Ue. 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 paddiMl (piilt {razai) for two years 




at Rs. 3 - - - . . 

1 

8 

0 

Total annual cost of clothing 

6 

8 

0 

Class B. 




For (>ach male — 




2 cotton waist-cloths at Re. 1 - 

2 

0 

0 

1 single cotton coat 

0 

5 

0 

1 double „ for cold weal her 

0 

i) 

0 

1 sheet at Rs. 2 for two yi'urs - 

1 

0 

0 

1 pair of shoes - - . . 

0 

G 

0 

1 groin cloth 

0 

b 

0 

1 blanket for two years at Re. 1 

0 

8 

0 

Total animal cost of clothing 

T) 

2 

(I 

For each female — 




2 cotton p(?tti(*oats at Re. 1 - - 

1 blanket for two years - - - 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Total annual cost of clothing 

2 

8 

0 

Class C. 




For each male — 




2 coarse cotton waist-cloths at 




annas 12 

I 

8 

0 

1 blanket at Ue. 1 for two years - 

0 

8 

0 

1 douldc cotton coat 

0 

8 

0 

Total annual cost of clothing 

2 

8 

0 

For each female — 




2 coarse petticoats at annas 12 

1 

8 

0 

1 blanket for two years - 

0 

8 

0 

Total annual cost of clothing 

2 

0 

0 


Household Implements. — Classes A. and B. use 
metal dishes — brass for Hindus and copper for Mu* 
liaminadans. A full set for one person comprises and 
costs as follows : — 
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(a.) For Hindus— 

1 brass loto or goglet - 
1 „ iliali or plate - 

I abkhora or drinking glass 
1 ,, batua or pipkin 

1 iron tawa or baking plate ibr flat 
cakes - - - - 

I iron karahi or basin 

Total cost 


(^b.) For Muhammadans — 

1 coi)per lota - 

1 „ katora or drinking cup 

1 „ rikabi and piyiili or plate and 

bowl 

1 copper patili or cooking ])ot - 
1 iron tawa - - - - 

1 „ kanlhi - - - - 


Total cost 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

5 

0 


Rs. 

a. 

P‘ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

() 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

.) 

0 


A single article of each ol‘ tlie last four descriptions 
of v(vssels of both (a. and b.) suilices for an onlinary 
family, as also does one f/i/t/l. among Hindus ; but 
whore thiTc arc more than two grown-up males in 
residence more than om^ thd/i is generally us(*d among 
tlu^ better classes of Hindus. Each grown-up male 
has a lota, and among Musalmans a, katora also. 
Jtonewals of the stock arc seldom n(*C(*ssary, but 
additions are inado in favourable years as they can ht‘ 
afford(‘d, this being th<^ commonest form of funding 
surplus cash. 

Agriculturists of (dass (.h possess few brass dishes, 
using chiefly (iarthen and wooden vessels. 

DwiiUiays , — None of the purely agricultural classes 
live in masonry houses. 

The houses of classes A. and 1:>. are the saim* in 
kind, and difl'er only in the d(^grc(i of spaciousness and 
the number of rooms. The walls an.! of mud, and 
tb ^ roofs g(‘nerally of grass or home-made tiles laid on 
binnboos; sometimes of earth laid flat on ^)latform 
of tamarisk or arhar (vajanas Jlavus) stalfif^v'csting 
oil mango, nim {mrlia azadirachta), or molnvi^(/>r/.fAYV^ 
latifo/ia) timber joists. Separate thatched |:heds are 
erected for cattle and fai’iii servants according to 
i'e([uirements. 

Class 0. lives in the poorest description of hovel. 
At best it is a single-roomed thatched mud cabin, with 
a le.an-to at one end for the e,attle. In the Trans- 
Jumna tracts, thc5 walls of the houses of this class 


are often made; of the rough stones, with which a Ciiap.I. Qm, 

largo portion of the surface of that tract is covcriHl. 

Not unfriiqiiently the whole structure is a fragile North- 
en'ctioii of wattles (without dab), with some thorny Westerk 
branches strewn on or stuck in the ground around it. and OuDit 

Scores of ruined proprii*tovs or th(‘ir desexaidauts 

live in houses which wi're once comfortahle, and (‘-viai 
pretentiems, rosideiiees, and which are erumbllng about. Allahabad 
the heads of thc! occupants I'or want of means to 
re])nir them ; and scores of otlau's, ha\ ing reached a 
still lowiT lev(‘i, inhabiting hovels nnd(*r the shadow 
of till! ruins of the ancient home of Ihi' lainily, glad 
to be allowed to till, as mere navripti ijU }u(\ tbo soil 
of which they and theirs were the owners not so v(*ry 
long ago. 

('attic . — 'ria‘ average numlxT of cattle owned 
by eultivators will he seen from tlu* accompanying 
lahular statement. Agriculturists of tlii! better class 
also k(‘(‘p cows for hreeiliiig puiposcs and for the 
supply of milk and ghi or iTirifle.il hiiller. 

The ordinary agricultural bullock of ibis districts 
is of a poor description, and costs from Ks. (> to Rs. 

18 p(!r head. 

(train is siddom oxp(‘ml(‘d as cattle food; ehatf, 
karhi (the stalks of kolcas sorf/kn/n and spicatiis) and 
coars(‘ (!olt()n cake, projlueed at bonu', form the usual 
food. A simdl (piantily of th(‘ coarsest description of 
salt or salt earth is usial as cattli! medicine. 

"I'lu! better classes of agriculturists sibloni or iiover 
sell the pro«hice ol cows. riiat, of hutliiloes is dis- 
posed of, a good animal jiroducing Rs. 30 per annum 
in this way. 

drain J^rodacr. — 'The surplus grain [iroduce, /.e., 
aft(‘r payment of rimt, is (!\p(‘nd(‘d, 1st, on seed ; 

2ndly, on the bouscbold eonsiimption, and for guests 
and (MitmlainmiMits ; flrdly, on wages of laboni’ci's ; 

Ithly, on purehasi! of neeessari«*s ; and otbly, ou pay- 
jumit of debt; or, if there he no iii(b‘l)tedness, is bait 
out at interest, or sold to [lurcbase extra vessels Ibi* 
the bonseliold or ornaments for the women. 

Indcfdcdncss . — (3f 100 agrieniturists in this district, 

I believ<‘ 90 to b(‘. mon! or less imb^bted. Of tb(‘S(‘ 
perhaps (>() are able to keep their lu'ads above water, 
save under the pri'ssurc of several suia'cssivi! bad 
S(‘asons ; and the remaining 30 are hopelessly involved 
and utterly at thi! meny of tluaT laf/tia. 

The ind(!btcdiicss of the tiO who ar»! not hopelessly 
involved may be put on an averager at aliout 3.3 |)er 
cent, of their net income. 

N.B. — The statenu'iils seait up with this ri'ply W(‘rc 
found to he too inc.omplebr ami inaccurate for rcpi’o- 
duction or compilation. 


2. The income and expondituro, property and debts, 
&c., as well as the condition of tin*, agriculturalists, 
whom I selected as exemplar cases for my inquiries, 
ari! given in the statements which follows this 
report. 

3. From each proprietor, and tenant witli riglits 
ol' occupancy, I hav(i inquired the quantity of land 
under cultivation and its outturn, with cost of cul- 
tivation, rental assets, Govermmmt revenue and 
cesses. Thfm I calculated the profits from which the 
following expenditure is incuri’ed : — Mainteiiancij of 
family,, consisting of males and females articles of 
food, with cost for each family ; clothes, with costs, 
riieso costs were regulated agre(!ably to the condition 


* With other expenses os detailed in accompanying state- 
ment. 


^ 

of each family (c/V/c para. 8 of tliis rcjiort). I'he ManlviKat 
costs luus been includril in diet ivKpr-nsrs. 3'iic. remain- t iaklah . 
ing expenses, vi/.., cliarity, re])airs of hoiis(!s, pay of 

(‘stahlishmcnt, Ac. liave hi'eii shown under miscel- 

hincon s ex piiml i tore. 

For asi'ertaining the propmdy oi' each, I inquired 
into the following points, i.c., easli, value of ornaments, 
grain, s, fodder, and oth(‘r house furuiture. I have als(.) 

(mtered the number and deseription of each inaifs 
hons(*s (in the slatmneiit), and tlndr value lias also 
been inserted according to their condition. 

Tlic debts were then inquired into, with reasons as 
to why they were iiieurred. 

There are no grazing lands in this district ; when 
the cultivation is over the cattle graze in the fields. 

4. In stating the real fact of the outturn of the 
crops, the proprietors of the land always hesitate and 

Mm 2 
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kV.LQK.d. try to conceal tlie tnitli. They also hesitate to men- 
tion their poverty, prosperity, and other household 
affairs. In inakinj? such inquiries they got alarmed, 
and think that some tax is to bo imposed upon them, 
or the rent of their laruls is to be cnhanc(*d. There- 
fore they conceal their respective status, and exag- 
gerate their de)>ts. Besides this, the innnagcmont of 
income and expenditure ot* the different families 
depends on the ability of their respective heails. 
Some can make good arrangements and are more 
economic, while others are proud and extrav/igant, 
and .sf)end more than their caste people. They pay 
no heed to their income. Some family consists of 
more members than others, hence its expenditure is 
coniparutiv(‘ly m()i(‘. Some family is inon; respcc- 
lahh^, and to maintain its rc‘S|)ect it lias to incur heavy 
expenses. The ex|Hmses of lainbardars are geu(‘rally 
more Ilian those of t(!nunt.s and co-sharers. Cons(‘- 


Noath- 

I^VINOKH 
mt OuDii. 

iulvi Karim 
Bakh»h. 

Ktinch. 


(juently, it iloes not follow that all families possessing 
eipial quantity of land, or containing equal members, 
will iueur equal (‘xpenses. It lemaius for im* now to 
e\[)laiii how far I have ascertained the accuracy of 
tin; (Uitries made in sUiteineiits 1. ami II. 


0 . It hocaiue necessary for me to make in(juiri(‘S on 
the following points : — 

J. — Outturn of crops, which the landholders try to 
conceal. 

II. — (!oHt of cultivation, exclusive of the cultivator 
ami of his liimily. 

III. — K\\[)(*nses for the necessaries of life, z.c., 
di(‘ting, clothing, and miscellaneous. 

IV'. — House and other properties. 

V. — Delits, with their causes. 

(>. As regards outturn of crops, th(‘r<‘ are four kinds 
of soil ill this district, viz., mar, kaba?% jiarwa, and 
rakar, each being divided into throe, classes. 

The following table will show tlie outturn of each 
bigha of the above soil : — 


Soil. 

Ba(o prr Bigha. 

1st Class. 

iind Class. 

41 rd (Mass. 


1 

Hs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

liS. a. p. 

Mar 

8 0 0 

1 

0 0 0 

4 0 0 

Kabar - 

(i U 0 

5 0 0 

3 0 1) 

Parwa 

.') 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 8 0 

Kakar - 

3 0 0 

i> 0 0 

18 0 

• 





Name of Agricultural 

Implements. 

d 

Coat. 

Xo. of Years for which f 
the Implements last. | 

Average 

Coat 

per Year. 





UH. 

A. 

1*. 


U«. A. p. 

Jufi 

- 

- 

\ 1 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 2 0 

Ifarifi 

- 

- 

i 1 

0 

8 

0 1 

2 

0 4 0 

Akuri 

- 

- 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 4 0 

Dauri bakliar 

1 

- 

* 2 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 4 0 

Lor do. ^ 

- 

- 

1 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 2 8 

Mijliauna - 

- 

- 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 1 0 

Datiia 

- 

- 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 2 0 

Khaulla 

- 

- 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 0 6 

Kasi 

- 


1 

0 

0 

.3 

1 

0 0 3 

Panehti 

- 

- 1 

' 1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 1 0 

Chari (with bamboo) 

- i 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 1 0 

Phar (of iron) 

- 


1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 4 0 

Pans (of iron) 

- 


1 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 10 0 

Kirora (of iron) 

- 


2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 2 0 

Bepairs of plon^lisand bakhar 

— 


— 


- 

0 1 .1 

Total 

- 

- 

__ 


- 


— 

3 0 0 


'riie sowing ot' iiuir and kabar lands is more costly, 
A pair of bullocks, from Us. 70 to Us. 100, is required 
for ploughing. Inferior bullocks c,aiinot plough the 
mar and kahar soil, but in parwa soil a pair of 
bullocks, from Us. 40 to Us. 00, might answer for 
])loughing purposes. The tenants with rights of 
oceupaney generally keep bullocks of Us. t'>0 a pair, 
but tenants at will plough their fields with bullocks of 
Us. 30. 'File maximum time for Avhich a bullock can 
work is 10 years, and tluj minim uin time is six years. 
If the price of a jiair of hidlocks bo fixed at Us. 80, ami 
if they work for eight years, the average cost per 
year would be Us, 10. Again, if the price of another 
pair of bullocks be Us. (>(), and it could work for six 
y(;ars, tlu; average cost would still be Us. 10 pi-r 
annum. From the above circiimstanccis it can fairly 
bo inferred tliat the average (Hist of a pair of bullocks 
per annum would be Us. 10. Generally tin; cultivators 
borrow money (from money hmders) when purchasing 
bullocks, and pay inti.*rost at the rat (3 of Us. 2 per 
centum per mensem, in addition to dharta (premium) 
oi‘ one anna in tin* rupee; so the additional cost for a 
pair of bullocks may be put down at Us. 2.8.0 per 
aiiiiuin, the total cost being thus Us. 12.8.0 per annum. 
Sixty biglias of t he parwa soil iniglit be ploughed with 
one jdongh, wJiereas 40 or oO higlms of tln^ mar and 
kahar s(.)il iniglit lx* ploughed with one plough. To 
asc(*rtaiii the quantity of seed sliown, 30 bighas have 
been taken as a limit ploughed witli om* plough. Of 
this 30 biglias, two fiflhs, or 20 liiglias, are kharif, 
and three fifths, or 30 bighas, are rabi lauds. 

The averag(* cost of sowing seed is as follows : — 


'Fhc above average outturn jicr bigha ha.s been found 
after consideration of the outturn of a prosperous yiuir, 
— a comparative drought — and m Iso of the outturn giviui 
out by the cultivators themselves. Jt has also been 
checked with the rentals enhrod in the settlement 
papers, and contrasted with the customary rental of 
the village*. The kharif and rabi outturns of each 
cultivator w(‘re inquin*d into. The averages oiilturn 
given by me nearly tallies with then*. 

7. To ascertain the cost of cultiratioii, 1 Jiave 
inquired fully into tin* following particulars, viz., price 
of plough and bakkar, price of bullock.s, of kharif 
seecis, and wages for cleaning and weeding the fields 
for kharif cultivation, as well as the price of seeds 
for rabi sowings, and WHg(*,s for reaping the rabi 
crop. The average of the above cost i.s shown in the 
table below 


Kharif Sow lays. 


Bighas. 

Weeding of cotton at 1 rupee per bigha 5 
Cost of cotton seed at 32 som's per 
rupee, 2.^ seers being sown in a bigha 5 
Cost of juar seed at 30 se(*rs per rupee, 

1 seer being sown in a bigha - 10 

Mung, sown with judr, at 16 seers per 
rupee, 4 chittacks being sown in a 
bigha - - - - 10 

XJrd, sown with cotton seed, at 16 seers 
per rupee, 4 ehittmdis being sown in a 
liiglia - - - - ^ 

Kodoii, san, til, arhar, kakun, and sama, 

3 pie per bigha - - - 5 

Total Rs. - 


Ter Plough. 


ns. A. 

5 0 


0 6 3 


0 2 6 


0 1 3 
0 2 0 
6 1 4 
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The cultivator and his family themselves reap, 
*^^P^h and winnow the kharif grain, and bring them 
Ee (from the fields):-. 


Niimo 

of 

Grain. 


Wheat ■ 
Gram • 
Alsi - 
Harley - 

Total 


Quantity I 
of Seed 
sown por 
Bigha. 

Ratn 

Rupee. 

1 

1 

Priee. i 

1 

Average ' 
p(*rHiglui. 

Vriee of ! 
Sotid ffir 1 
30 Biirhas.' 

! 

M. fl. c. 


R. A. P. 

U. A. P. 

R. A. P. 

0 ir» 0 

2(» seers 

0 12 0 

— 


0 iri 0 

20 „ 

0 10 0 

— 

— 

0 6 0 

12 „ 

0 S 0 

— 

— 

0 20 0 

32 

0 10 0 

— 

— 


— 

2 8 0 

0 12 0 

22 8 0 


Cost of 
lU'upiuji:. 


11 4 0 


The average price of rabi seed per bighais 10 annas, 
liiit generally the cultivators borrow the seed on con- 
dition of tludr repaying the same with an addition of 
25 p(?r cent., hence the average per bigha is shown at 
12 annas. Accordingly tin* pri(‘.(‘ of seed for 30 bighas 
is Rs. 22-8-0. The reaping of the rahi onttnrn 
ciiimot be managed by the cultivators themselves; they 
have tx) engage labourers. If the labourers are so 
strong that three men can reap one bigha a day, th(‘y 
each get 2 annas, but if the labourers are not strong, 
and four imm reap a bigha in a whole day, their wage* 
is 1 anna six pie per man. Six women generally r(‘ap 
a bigha in one day, so th(‘y earn an anna eacli. 
Although the wages are not paid in cash, but in kind, 
still the price of the sheaves allowed to the labourei-s 
seldom exceed 0 annas per bigha. 'Jdiis gives the 
total cost of reaping 80 biglias, Rs. 1 1-4-0. 'Hie 
remaining work of stacking the grain in the barn 
iiud of threshing and winnowing it, and then of 
carrying the same to tlieir hoim^, is all performed 
by the cultivators and tluMr family ; and if the latter 
consists of a. few iiK'Hihers, a lahounir is engaged 
for a short tinn; lor winnowing purposes, the eo.'^t 
of which has boon put at an average of I nip<‘e p(‘r 
cultivator. 

The cost of cultivation, exclusives of the labour 
done by tlui cultivators and their families, is shown 
below : 


KS. A. i\ 

An 'crage price of plough and bakhar -800 
Average price of a ])air of bullocks - 12 8 0 

Average cost of cultivating 30 bigbas 

kharif land - - -014 

Average cost of 30 biglias of rabi laud 34 10 8 

Total Us. - - 50 4 0 


Dividing this (Rs. 56-4^0) by 50 bighu-s, the 
average cost of cultivation per bigha is Re. 1-2-0, 
which of course does not include the labour of the 
cultivator and his family. This calculation has been 
shown in* the statement, as no cultivator emuld give a 
clear information of the eost of cultivation exclusive of 
th(‘ labour of the cultivator mid his family. 

8. Cost of the necessaries of life include the follow- 
ing items : — 

( 1.) Diet expenses, viz., for grain, salt, oil, giir, and 
tobacco (for all), and milk and ghi for men 
of high family. In the year 12 festivals an* 
observed, viz.. Knar, Dasselira, Diwali, Deo- 
tlian, Shankraiit, Sbiuratri, Iloli, Sawan, 
Janam Ashtami, Anant Chaudas, Aslitomi 
(in the month of Cliait), Ashtoiiii (in ilit* 
month of Kuiir), and Akhti. During these 
festivities rich food is prepared and distri- 
buted evt*n to the servants. This cost is 
included in diet expenses. Hospitality is 
also obs(‘rved. So th(* diet expenses j)ut 


down in the statement is not much if the 
number of each family and their respectability 
be taken into account. 

{ 2.) Clothififf , — Children up to two years are not 
(regularly) supplitnl with clothing; up to 
four years tlu‘y remain naked ; aft(T this age 
the girls wear ghangaria and pharia. Up (o 
six or seven years tlie annual cost of clothing 
children is 12 annas or one rupee. In the 
eohl weather they generally sleep with their 
mother or other n»lalives, laun^e no extra 
charge is incurred ibi* covering. 

When the hoy is above four years he puts on an 
angochha, and, a(;cordirig to tlie state of the family, lie 
is allowed other clothes. Some hoys are allowed 
waistcoat, c^ip, and shoes. The eost of clothing of 
grown up men and women ditfers according (o their 
status of life. That of the two classes of cultivators 
(superior and iiifiuior) — imui, woiiu'ii, ))oys, and girls 
— is shown in the tJible below 


SucKiiion, 

Men. 


Descriptiou of 
Cloth. 

No. 

1 

i 

1 Price. 

Average 
(.V)st per 
Year. 


] 

1 

Its 

. A. 

1*. 

1 US 

. A. 

j. 

Pagri 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Angarkha - 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Band! 

2 

0 

12 

0 


12 

0 

Dhoti 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

t) 

0 

Pichaura or<;ha(lra 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

lliiida auga 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

„ paijaina 

Liliaf (quilt) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

8 

u 

{) 

12 

0 

Gadela 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Shoes 

1 

1 

0 


I 

0 

0 


(pair) 







Total 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 


IVomen, 


Descn])tit)n of 
Cloth. 

No. 

Price 


A ver.'ige 

Cost per 

— 



us. A. 

j*. 

^ ear. 

us. A. V. 

Lugia 

- 

2 

1 8 

0 

1 8 U 

Lahanga 

- 

2 

4 0 

0 

4 0 0 

Dhoti 

- 

o 

1 8 

0 

1 8 0 

Choli 

- 

li 

0 12 

0 

0 12 0 

Khor 

- 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 8 l) 

Lihaf (quilt) 

- 

1 

1 12 

u 

^ n y 4 

Gadela 

- 

1 

1 4 

0 

0 (J 8 

Churi 

- 

— 

— 


0 (i 0 

Shoes 

- 

1 pair 

0 8 

0 

0 8 0 

Tikli, comb, 
surniudani, 

anti 

&c. 


1 


0 6 0 

Total 

- 

— 

j 


10 8 0 



Boys. 


Girls. 

Dfseriptinii 
i)( (’Itith. 


Nf). 

J’ricf. 

Di seription 
of Cloth. 

No. 

f‘r iff. 




us. A. P. 



us. A. I*. 

AniroeliliA 

. 

2 

0 12 0 

Pharia 

2 

1 0 

Anif/i 

. 

2 

0 12 0 

Gli.'in^aria - 

•J 

1 0 0 

Cap 

. 

2 

0 2 0 

Siloes anti 


0 s 0 

8Ikm‘H - 

• 

1 pair 

0 6 0 

elmri. 


1 2 8 0 

Total 

• 


2 0 0 

Total 


1 


Ciur. 1. Qn 

North- 

Wehtkun 

Province 

AND OlIDI 

Maulvi Kar 
Bakhsh, 

Kuiich. 
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IV. 1. Qn.h. 

Noeth- 

VFbbtbkn 

?EOyiNCKK 
LED OUDII. 

aulvi Karim 
Bakhsh. 

Kuuch. 


Inferior. 


Men. 


Description of Cloth. 

Number. 

Price. 

Average Cost per 
Y ear. 




Ils. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Angochh& 

- 

1 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

Dhoti - - - - 

- 

2 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

Shoes - - - - 


1 pair 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

Pichhora - - - 

- 

1 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

Khor - - - - 

- 

1 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 

Dhoria - - - - 

- 

1 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 

Total 

- 

— 

— 

3 14 0 


Women. 


Description of Cloth. 

Numh<ir. 

Price. 

Average Cost per 
Y'ear, 


Lugra - 

1 

Us. a. p. 

0 8 0 

Us. a. p. 
0 8 0 


Lahanga 

1 

1 12 0 

1 13 0 


Dhoti 

1 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 


Choli - - - 

2 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 


Shoes - - - 

1 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 


Churi - - - 

— 

— 

0 2 0 


Khor - - - 

1 

i 1 0 0 

0 8 0 


'fotnl 

— ' 


4 0 0 



Boys. 



No. 

Us. 

a. p. 

Us. 

a. 

P- 

Angocilii - 

- 2 

0 

12 0 

0 

12 

0 


Girls. 






No. 

Us. 

a. p. 

U.S. 

a. 

P- 

Phara ^ - 

- 1 

0 

() 0 

0 

6 

0 

(ihangiiria - 

- 1 

0 

^ 0 

0 

8 

0 

Churi 

- 1 


— 

0 

2 

0 




Total 

1 

0 

0 

The cost 

of clothing 

as above given, 

has 

been 


obtained from the proprietors and cultivators. 


Under miscellaneous expenditure has been shown 
those charges which are incurred in addition to dietincr 
and clothing j and considering the circumstances o^f 
the people, I do not think the charge is heavy. 

Property and House Furniture. — The people 
pnerally hesitate to give out the cash and ornaments 
in their possession, — nay, many persons have con- 
cealed grains too, and did not state the full (]uuntity 
in store. }k\t the number and price of cattle shown 
in the statement may be accepted as correct. 'Fho 
description and value of houses are also trustworthy. 

Debts . — The description of debts, us given by the 
proprietors, is not considered by mo to be trustworthy 
nor have wo any data to verify their statements^ 
especially as the inquiry was made, in such a short time 
that it was impossible for me to obtain bahi-khatas 
and debts from the mahajans of each village, — so that 
the true state of the debts would have been brought 
to light. However, the amount of debts entered^ in 
the statement was according to the information 
received from the people. 

The Famine Commission in question 9 have 
inquired the total amount of d(‘bts of the agricultural 
population, and the proportion which their debts bear 
to the total income. In my opinion it would not be 
judicious to base the debts of the whole district on the 
debts of the ten mauzas inquired into, as they cannot 
be relied upon. But I will show below the debts and 
income of these ten villages with their proportions : 


Debts of Proprietors. 


No. of 
Proprietors. 

Total 

Debts. 

i 

Total 

income. 

Kemarks. 

8U 

Us. 

.06,46i» 

Us. 

50,033 

The debts exceed the 
income by J and 
Income : debts : : 1 : 
P12. 

Debts of Tenants -with Rights of Occiqmnr.y. 

No. of 
Tenants. 

4’otal 

Del)tK. 

Totu] 

Income. 

Kemarks, 

81 

Us. 

10,846 

Ks. 

21,743 

Jt is evident that the 
debts of the tenants arc 
nearly half of their 
income. 

Income ; Debts : 2 : J. 
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As to the ordinary economic condition of such 
agnculturists generally they may he divided into three 
classes; (1) the well-to-do who do not work with 
their own hands hut employ hired labour entii*ely; 
(2) tlie middle class who work with their own hands 
and also occasionally employ hired labour ; and (3) 
th(^ poor who work with their own hands merely. 
Tlicso for tile most part live from hand to mouth, and 
are in a kind of .servitude to usurers who let thorn 
have food and raiment only, but appropriate all the 
n'sults of tluiir labour. (Jmicrally cultivators grow or 
make all their own necessaries ; hut some necessaries 
connected with agriculture and tlioir households they 
are compelled to buy. To the former belong imple- 
ments of idoughing, reaping, sowing, irrigation, which 
altogether do not cost more than about li.s. 6 on an 
avm*age for ea(‘h cultivator, and to tin? latter belong 
cl()th(?a and condiments or tobacco. The cost of 
cloth(‘s is on an aver;igi‘ about as follows : — 

For a male cultivator of the well-to-do class — 

Rs. Rs. a. Rs. 

Clotlu's - 12 his wife’s clothes - 8 0 his child - 1 

Sho(‘s - 1 Miscellaneous - 0 8 



For a male cultivator of tlie middle class — 
Rs. a. lis. a. 

Clothes - C) (S tl 11 child 

Shoi.'s - 0 8 Miscellaneous - 0 1 

l\)bacco 2 0 

8 0 


For a male cultivator of the poorest class — 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Clothes - 2 4 his wife’s clothes 2 2 child . 4’ 

Shoes - Nil. 

Tobacco 0 12 

3 0 

As regards the kinds of liouscs occupied by culti- 
vators in this di.strict, they live in kuteha houses with 
tiled or flat roofs ; the poorest class, however, liv(‘ for 
tlu‘ most part in thatched houses. The housi's of the 
well-to-do alone have outhouses separate from tlio 
dwelling-house, and generally speaking their liouscg 
are surrounded hy enclosures, but the houses of the 
jioorest class never are. 'riie dwelling houses have 
hut two or thr(‘e rooms with a verandah, and those 
with enclosures have one or two rooms in the (ui- 
elosui e used as oulhoiiso.s. The well-to-do and even 
tin; mid<Ue clas.ses of cultivators have in addition to 
oxen Jbr tin; plough, cows and biiflaloes, and some 
(!vcn have horses and camels, hut the poorest classes 
have not even a sntficieney of plough-cattle, having to 
borrow from their neighbours who are better off. 
The surplus income is usually expended ; (r/), iu 
marriag(.*s and funerals, or in (^), litigation. Ja- 
deblx'dness is us a rule caused by improvident expendi- 
ture in marriagr's, and funerahs, in litigation, in i)ayirig 
intere.st and compound int(TCst, and by lo.^^s of entile 
Rc. and adversities of season. 

1 1 cannot even hazard a conjecture as to the pro- 

portion which th(‘ir iiuh'btednoss boars to tin; aveia^j 
income of enllivalors, but as far as 1 can ascertain 
about 60 px'r C(‘nt. of agricuiKurists are in <l(‘l)t, and 
about 3o per cent, of the, indehtedness is inherited 
from their ancestors and 2o |)er eenl. is personal. 


1 give a lew notes on the position of the cultivator 
us regards — 

Isl. — His food. 

2ml. — llis household property. 

3nl. — llis dw(?lliiig-hous(;. 

Ith. — His debts. 

51 h. — llis clotliing. 

11. 1st. — As regards his lood, llu^ (lorakhpur 
people are essentially rice (’alers. Ilread i.s not eo!i- 
snmed to any groat extent. Ordinary x'ultivators in 
the cold weather eat marua cakes and boileil kodo. 
Foi' vegetables they eat the slioots of the |grani and 
“ susna,” a sort of clover which grows on th<* haidvS of 
tanks. They also eat the shoots of mustard (sarsoii) 
and kesari <lal. Tin? last is said to be very innutri- 
tions. 'fhey have a proverb “ char din kesiiri klnie, 
iipar char kos iiajae”; that is to .say, a man who eats 
kesari for four day.s cannot walk four kos at the cud. 
They also collect a weed called “ bahua,” which grows 
in the wheat lields, and boil it down as vegetables. In 
the hot weather they eat cakes of jaukerai- -that is, 
barley and peas grown together. They cook these 
eakes (;itber on an iron plate (tawa) or in the ashes of 
a cowdung lire. The lirst they call ‘‘ roti,” the sc’cund 
“ bhauri.” 'They also sometimes cook in the follow- 
ing way:— After making the doMgh gmierally of 
jaula nii or gojai flour, they work it up into long ixills. 
4'hen llu>y take an earthen pot and put a little water 
in th(‘ bottom, ami over it some arhar?<talks, on which 
they lay the rolls, which are cooked by the steam 
from below. Sometimes they put some d.*d ” in the 
ecMitre ol'the roll. I'his kind of roll they call “pita,” 
when without dal it is called “ para.’' The; J “ pitas ” 
are generally eaten hy all TTindus, particularly 
Kayastlis, on the “ dawat puja,” the thinl day after 
the feast of the Dewali. 

In the rains they eat a kind of bread known as 
“ mall war. ” In the evening they soak some mahua 
in water with gram, peas, or linseed. Next morning 
they crush them all together and make a cake of the 
paste. They also sometimes eat joi sort of pudding 


called “ latta,” which is made of mahua, linseed, opium 
.seeds, and ground gram (satin) soaked and cruslicd up 
together. The vx'ry ])oorcst people make a kind of 
brca<l c,all(‘(l “ makaiii,” which con.sists of the Imsks 
of arhar ground up and mixc<l with ;i lltllc llour. 
During the rains the poorer classes also eat a coar^o 
bread made of inaiigo kernels {dm~/ii-fpn/li). 'I'liis 
they call kovli-hi~roti In this season they also eat 
a dish called matjawar. They boil curds with wafer, 
and wlicii it is partially cooked put in a little ri(v or 
kodon. In the hot weather they soak harh^y ell night 
ill water and next day strain and j»artially dry it. 
Then they husk it in a mortar (okli) and parch it as 
tlic bhurbhunjas do. This they call “bahnri.” 

When the rabi and kharif grains are ripening they 
pick and jmrch the tiartially ripe ears or pods. Tlmt 
from gram, peas, and arliar is known ns “horlia;” 
tlnit from barley and wheat in the rabi, and lungun 
and sawiin in tlie kliarif, i.s known as “unu.” 

Sometimes tliey make small balls of dough and boil 
them in a pot with dal these they call “ daljiitti.” 
Tlicy al.so somclirn(>s boil them in milk, when they 
are called “dudhpitti.” 

The villagers call dal generally paiti.” When it 
is boiled np with vcgctablejj^(sag) they call it “sag 
paiti.” 

Tlie villagers use the following plants as sag in 
cold weather : — Rathua, .sprouts of gram (i hiina), 
.sprout.s of peas (kirao), susna, sprouts of ko.sari, 
flowers of ^he konhra gourd. In the hoi weather 
they get no sag. In the rains tliey get karninua, 
Hurwari, uma, gadhepurnia. About the end ot the 
rains thc*y c(illect and parch the grain of the bhatwans. 

In tin* liot w(*atber they collect the bark of tin? 
cotton tree (aemar) and crush it and extract a sort 0 
white powder, which they mix with flour and hake. 
They also use the roots of several marsh plants which 
they dig out of the dry beds of the lake and tanks ♦ 
such are the bhasihr, paunitr, siki, kaulgatta, ta 
makana, ginni, and bera. From the jungles they 
collect the seed of the M tree, the root of a 
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called ganti, the fruit <^f ^ho tendu tree. They also Nothing is more remarkable in this district than Ciup.I. Qh] 

get a long white root called the ratilr, the steady increase in the number of tiled houses. 

poor cultivators and day labourers generally eat Dr, Buchanan notes that in some plae(‘s prejudiees ^^*^^**' 

thrice a day— once tho early morning before they continue ugaiiist cM-ecting I hem, uiid they are eon- 

go to work (this w called the “ iiihari *’) and agjiin in shlered unlucky. This idea seems to hav(^ (piite passial Ounn 

the middle ot the day, which they call “ dopaharia,” away. It is now usual to liud in all parts of the dis- 

and iu the evening, which they call “ sanjhagia.” trict that a cultivator holding 10 bighas or more has a Mr. Speddo 

Such a man will eat in the morning a little parched tiled house with the walls made of mud. Masonry — j 

grain (bhunja) ; at mid-day the cakes known sis houses are only useil hy inahajans or very large zemiii- ^ l 

“ hliauris or parched grain flour (sathu) mixed up dars. ^Fhe [)ooi'er cultivators or day lalxnirers live iii 
with water or parchcul half ripe ears or pods (norha) ; miserahle thatch(;d huts. In many cases tluTc are no 

at evening ho will eat bread, dal, and rice, and walls ; hurdles math* of brushwood or arhar stalks aro 

vegetables, ^ used instead. Such huts are vt'iy liabk; to destruction 

Cultivators fairly well-to-do eat a little tiarched by lire, which is common on windy nights in the hot 

grain (bhunja) in the morning and hrt'ad or dal and weathta-. Tht; houst^ of* a tolerably well-to-do oulti- 

rice with vegetables, both at mid-day and again in the vator consists of an enclosiirtj with rooms all round, 

evening. There is no door, a bamboo hurdle takes its place. 

Tlie low Hindu trii)es, such as Chamars, Khattiks, Bcsi<lcs lln; rooms occupie<l ))y the owii(*r and his 
Dharkars, A"c., sometimes eat a little pig’s flesh. They family, there is a house in which thu cattle are kept at 
will also cat secretly the flesh of dcinl cattle, night, and geiuTully two others, one for chalf and the 
Similarly, the Muhammadan cultivators, such as other for cowdnng fuel. Outside there is an (‘uclosure 

Dhunias and Julahas, eat goat’s flesh. All Hindus for cattle, and a sh(*d in which they are fed during the 

will eat fish, which is plentiful throughout the district, day. 

In pai’ticnlar Mullahs, Khewats, and Basis regularly Dvht . — 'fhe h(*st native aulhorities whom I have* 

(;atch thmii for food. Koeris and Agarw^•lhl Baniyas c-onsulted are of opinion that between t)() and Jlo pi‘r 
will not eat fish or ilesh. • cent of ihe agricultural population are in debt. It is 

The pil extracted from sarson, lahi or rai, tini, impossible to give an acenratt^ estimate of the pro- 
opinin, kusuin or hurre is used in cooking vegetables, portion of their indebtedness generally as (annimred 
The oils from linseed, mahna, rehnri (castor-oil) are with their |innual ineoine. These debts are usually 
used only for lamps. Tin* oils from opium seed or classified by natives as — 
kuHum (safllower) are considered particularly good for (r^) “Bong,” advances I'or seed, 

making the kind of cakes known as “ ‘‘ Hiahi,” for marriages, 

this purpose they are even preferred to ghi. (c) ‘‘ Bardahi ” for purchase of cattle. 

When tin* sugarcanej is being ’ground in the mill (//) “ Khawai ” for ibod and other household 

(kolhu) the labourers and the cultivator’s family and exjamses, 

friends drink the raw juici* (kacha ras). Tlu‘y also A great proportion of tin* small cultivators borrow 
eat the gur, rab, chota doma, tcina., shakar, chini, their seed. 'Fhe rate of intiTcst is siwai or 23 per 
misri, kliaur, hurra, which are jirodncts in various cimt., or wlum tlu^ security is had, dcorlia or .OO per 
stages of (he manufacture. A favourite food for eenr. In a hiul year even wtdl-lo-do cultivators l)()rr(>w 
labourers in (ho hot weather is “ gal tas,” which are, th(‘ir seed. Last spring in the l>euria tahsil I found 
little halls of gur sprinkled over with a few grains of that most of the men who had planti.-d sugarejine had 
til (sesamiirn) or raindana. mortgagOil tlu^ standing crop for si.'cd and Ibed-grain. 

Boor cultivators and labourers eat tin; following During the cold weather, I saw', as I marched through 
sweetmeats wdiieh they buy from halwais ; — Oatlas the tahsil, at nearly every cam* mill agents of Ihiihay 
(gur and til or raindana seed), lai (made of |)arched mahajaiis collecting the gur. The tdoughmau or liar- 
grain and gur sold in balls), lima, inadi^ of gnr, gram walm class are, as a rule, so involvi'd ind(‘ht tliat tlu'y 
fionr (hesan), and hitter oil (kania tel). They also can never liope (o clear thmnselves. Haidar Ifiisaiii 
eat most of the ordinary sweetmeats, with this Khan, a very intelligent zemindar, ti'lls mo that he has 
difterenee, tliat in tlieso sw«*etmeats for jxior pe(>ple oOliarwahas who owe ea-ch on an average Ks. (K) or 70. 
gur is iis(‘il iiistiaid of ehiiii and oil for ghi. 1 do not Ixdievi! this is mueh overslati*(I. Mr. Wymii; s 

I’oor people also eat the following veg(‘tables : — (•sliinato of such a man’s ineome gained by his own 
kohra, laiiki, hathiia, tiiroi, niiiwa, suthputia, the stalks labour and that of liis family is Ks. .'59-(i-S, which is 
of the gliunyan or arwi. They also eon.sume potatoes, possibly a little above the average. On this showing 
carrots, jdiut, snthini, kiikari, penthnl, onions, lahsun, the ploughman < lass would «)n an average l)e indehli*d 
(garlic), mircha (capsicums), tunnerie (haldi), karaihi, to the extent of one yi^ir’s ineome. 
bhanta, raratoroiyu, scni, kira, kharbiiza, tarbiiza, Kveryoin* Avho has watched tin* progress ol Ihe 
ganji. district simte the mutiny notices increasing e.xtrava- 

As for relislies, tlu'y eat a sort of mango pickle gance in the agricultural (dass. This is borne out by 

called katai, Avhicli is inmh* 11 }) of garlic (lahsun), mint a comparison of Dr. Buchanan’s notes with existing 

(j)odina), salt and eapsieiiins xvith slices of mango. facts. This (‘xtra (‘xpenditm e is incurred prineipally 

The following cooking vessels aro found inmost on w'cddings and i'uneials, and on clothes, vessels, and 

homes of cultivators and labourers. The very poorest jew^ellery. The expenditure on w^ciMings is enormously 
mostly use earthen vessels : such as hawnda, kondhas disproportionate to ineoim;. A well-to-do luillivator 
I>atki, parai, mitia, &c. The better class have brass (say) holding 30 bighas thinks notliing ol sp(*nding 

vessels, the thali for making dough and eating dal and Us. 300 or more on a wadding. 'I he improveineiit in 

rice, lotah for drinking, tashli (a broad sanei’r), hatnli dress is very noti<*eal)le. Jhdore iIkj mutiny Liiglish 
and batula for water, gaghra for drawing water, katora, (doth w'as rnr(*ly ifever worn by the cultivating class, 

ahkhora. Of iron vessels there arc the tawa (griddle), 'riu* facts I shall give furtlier on will show the present 

karahi (for (booking vegetables, i%c.), kalchi (a spoon), stahi of things. 

Imjangi (an iron cooking pot), dal (for bringing wat(T). The cultivator dIsj)OHes ol his surplus savings in 
A man who cultivates 10 bighas will have? vessels of on(* of thn‘(* ways ; he lioanls them, or lends them, nr 
sorts wortli Us. 8 or Us. 10. will have a grind- buys jewolhiiy. As far as 1 can learn the pru(,‘tice oi 
stone (chakki) worth 10 annas, a pestle and mortar lending grain on usury at sowing tinm, and for food 

(miisal and okli) (fight annas, two or three beds (kalia) betwwn tlm harvest, is increasing and extending to 

worth five or six annas each, a granary ina(l(? of wicker class(js lowin’ down in the social scale. 'J’he inv(^sti- 

ormud (dehri kolla), some reed mats, some ba.skets gal ions which wen^ made for the purpose of assessing 

Jind a kind of box (pitara), grain m( 3 asures (sai, paili, the lieimse tax, and sornii impiiries wliieh 1 made*, my- 

&c.), a grindstone (sil, lorha) for grinding curry, self last November regarding the S(‘C(1 grain supply, 

some ropes. Among tools he will have a garasi for conclusively proved this. It is agr(*('d on all hands 
cutting fodded and a khurpi spud for weeding, besides that the jewellery supply is increiising. In Salempur 

his plough, harrow, (fee. Majhauli pargaiia, ai’ter the cane and poppy harvest, 

Q8387. ' Na 
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wandering jewellers go all over the country and make 
up ornaments in the villages. 

As to clothes . — 1 have had a rough census taken 
of 500 individuals, of all classes, ages, and sexes, with 
the following result : — 

75 per cent, wore native cloth only. 

15 „ „ English and native cloth. 

10 „ „ English cloth. 

The average value of the cloth worn was : — 

Men, country Rs. 2, English, lie. 1-12. 

Women, „ 3, „ Rs. 2-14. 

Children. „ 1, „ Re. 0-12. 

IVIen who wear country (doth possess usually not 
more than throe and not loss than two cloths. 

Those who wear l)Otli j'^nglish and native have 
hotween live and thro(3, and those who wear 
English alone betwecui ten and four (doths or garmciitH. 
As a rule, the; dhotis worn by both men and women 
are native cloth. The head covering (marat) is usually 


English long-cloth or nainsukh, worth from 2 to 3 
annas a yard. The chadar or mirzai is commonly made 
of the same material. During last year the following 
was the value of English and native cloth brou"b*t 
into th(! (!it,y of Gainkhpur. 

English cloth Rs. 3,27,324, 82 per cent, on whole. 

Native do. „ 69,193, 18 ditto. 


3,96,517 


Besides this a considerable amount of cloth is made 
within municdpal limits. 

1 now give balance sheets of si^visral cultivators. 

No. 1. Beni Madlio Paiin; of Joth Bidinria, parguna 
Bliow.Hi)ur, cultivates bighas 8-15-1. Ilis family 
consists of two rnon, tlina) women, four children, in 
all nine persons. He has one plough. 


Imomc. 


MiHccllaueoiw incorno / . ' 

t Fees at harvests 

(Irand Total - 


Season. 

Crop. 

Amount 
under culti- 
vation. 

Produce pi*r 
Bigha. 

Total pro- 
duce. 

Selling price 
at Harvest. 

Price. 

Total. 




E. 

b. 

d. 

M. 

8. e. 

M. s. 

C. j 

M. 8. 

e. 

Es. 

a. 

P- 

11 s. a. p. 

Khurlf - 

Sshvnn - • 

- 

- 

17 

10 

4 

0 0 

11 20 

0 

1 20 

0 

7 

10 

8 

■j 


Uliadain rice 

- 

1 

.1 

7 

8 

0 0 

9 i;j 

9 

0 20 

0 

18 

10 

8 

>36 M 7 


Kotlon - 

- 

0 

5 


5 

0 0 

1 1C 

8 

1 0 

0 

1 

C 

4 


Arhar 

- 


18 

7 

5 

0 0 

4 23 

8 

0 20 

0 

9 

2 

9 

j 

fiabi 

.Jaukt?rai (hurley and peas) 

1 

15 

10 

8 

0 0 

14 8 

0 

1 0 

0 

14 

3 

2 

i 


Wheat - 

- 

! i 

8 

11 

7 

0 0 

34 19 

9 

0 10 

0 

80 

3 

11 

ln6 G 1 


Gnuu - 

- 

0 

18 

7 

5 

0, 0 

4 23 

8 

0 20 

0 

9 

2 

9 


Linseed - 

- 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 0 

2 8 

0 

2 13 

0 

0 

12 

3 

J 


5 0 0 
0 0 


]{>0 4 8 


Ills catth; consists of 2 bullocks. 

„ 3 cows. 

„ 3 calves. 

A(iUlCULTlUJAI. AND DOMKSTF(' EXPKNSKS. 


Aijrie.allaral Expenses. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rent nt various rates 

13 

6 

0 

ScchI - - 

(i 

0 

0 

Weeding - - - 

1 

0 

0 

Irrigation . . - 

1 

0 

0 

Reaping and lliiesliing 

2 

0 

0 

Ploughman — One man for four 




months at Rs. 1-8-0 per 




month - - _ 

6 

0 

0 

Replacing oattli; 

3 

0 

0 

Repairs of ploughs 

1 

12 

0 

E(3cs to barber and dhobi 

1 

12 

0 

Fees to paruhiE 

0 

2 

0 


Domestic Ex pen scs, 

Rs. a. p. 


Food, average 6 pies per diem 

- 101 

4 

0 

Clothes - - - - 

- 7 

4 

0 

Vessels - - - - 

- 3 

0 

0 

Grand Total expondiluro - 

- 147 

4 

0 

Ditto income 

- 160 

4 

8 

Surplus of income over expenditure 

- 13 

0 

8 

He possesses the following property 





Rs. 

JeAvellery worth 

- 

. 

12 

Brass vessels - . . 

. 

. 

6 

Clothes - - - - 


• 

12 

Agricultural implements 

- 

- 

5 


35 



Rs. 

a. 

P‘ 

His debts (eoniracted in three years) artv 
Borrowed lor his father’s lunci’al - 

25 

0 

0 

And for rent and food - - - 

55 

0 

D 


80 

0 

0 

He tvas sued for this and gave a bond for 




Rs. 1 25 in discharge of the original debt, 
with costs and i?itercsi 

45 

0 

0 

Present debt thorefon* 

125 

0 

0 


His House . — He has a tikal dwolling-boiise 30 feet 
lung and 26 feet broad. T’hcre arc lour rooms and a 
courtyard inside. He kei'ps bis cattlc! in tliisliou.se, 
amt lui has in addition two sheds — one for fuel (gaeii 
taula) the other for chad' (bliiisaula). 

His Grain — Me has urd grain in his house at 
present. He lives now by labour or borrows a little 
from his l)aniya. 

His Clothes — He wears a pagri, a mirzai, a dhoti, 
and a chadar, ali of native cloth : — 

Pagri 2J yards at 2 anmas a yard. 

Cdiadar 4 „ 

Two dhotis 8 „ 

Mirzai 2^ „ 

His Food . — Li the cold weather he and his family 
eat sawau, kudo, marua, maize tangiim, and a little 
bhadain rice. In the hot weather ho eats jaukerai 
and arhar. To pay his kharif rent he sells some rice, 
kodo, and sdwau ; to pay his rabi rent he sells wheat, 
gram, and linseed. Ho ha^ one milch cow which 
gives a quarter seer of milk daily. His children drink 
it. lie grows some gourds on his thatch, and in the 
spring gets bathua from his wheat fields. He some- 
times buys from Koeris chaurar, and marsa. He 
grows a little aiwi near his house. He uses as fuel 
cowdung and arhar. The manure of his cows during 
the rains he puts on his fieldt 
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No. 4.— Janki Sentwar, of Tlasalpur Jnngia, par- women, ono cLil.l ; eight in all. He cultivates l.ighas 

gunaHaveh. H is larnily consists ot three men, lour 14-10-0 with two plonghn. 




Amount 

Produce per \ 
1 Biglm. 1 


1 






~ 

Season. 

Crop. 

1 

under oulti 

1 vation. 

; Total pro- 
j duet*. 1 

Selling price 
at Harvest. 

Priov. 

1 


Total. 



Rhadaiu rice 

B. b. d. 

1 1 

M. 8. c. 

M. K. 

c. 1 

Rs. a. p. 1 

Ks. '^a. 

p. 

Hs. a. 

p. 

Kliarif 

10 lO 0 

8 0 0 1 

86 0 

0 

0 20 0 

1 72 0 

0 

0 


Cane 

0 15 0 

10 0 0 

7 20 

0 

0 1 6 0 

IS 12 

0 

|iyo 12 




gur. 








Rftbi 

Wheat - 

a 0 0 

7 0 0 

21 0 

0 

0 16 0 

52 S 

0 

1 58 10 

0 


Linseed - 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 

0 

0 la 0 

6 2 

7 







Grand ToUil - 

- 

240 6 

7 


His cattle consists of four bullocks. 

His miscellaneous income . — Nothing lulmiitcMl, 
prob:ibly[his family make at least Ks. 10, by woe<lin^, 
culling, &c. 


AtHtlClJLTURAL ANT) DOMESTIC 

Exrr 

:nsf 

;s. 

Agri eultura 1 expenses. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rent Rs. 2 per higlia 

29 

0 

0 

Se(‘d - - * . 

33 

0 

0 

Wc(‘ding kharif 

10 

0 

0 

Irrigation - - - 

G 

0 

0 

Eeplaeing cattle 

2 

0 

0 

Repairs of ploughs, and lees to 




village servants 

3 

0 

0 

Parohit - . . 

1 

0 

0 

Preparing gur and cutting cane- 

f) 

0 

0 

Fees to barber and dhobi 

3 

0 

0 

Total Rs. 

92 

0 

0 

Domestic expenses. 




Pood at six pi(‘s per diem 

90 

0 

0 

(/loth - - - - 

1() 

0 

0 

Vessels, Jiveragc 

2 

0 

0 

R(*pair of house 

1 

0 

0 

Weddings, funerals, &c., avoragt; 

15 

0 

0 

Total Rs. 

124 

0 

0 

Total expenditure 

21 G 

0 

0 

'I’otal ill come - 

249 

G 

7 

Balance - 

33 

G 

7 


lie possesses the following property : — 

Rs, a. p. 

Agricultural implements - o 0 0 

Vessels - - - -400 

Clothes- - - -boo 


IT) 0 0 


Ho owes - - - ;j0 () () 

ITc borrowed it for a wedding this year. 

His house , — TTo has one thatched dwelling-house, 
30 fo(>t long and 20 lei't broad, lie kc'cps his cattle 
in his hous(‘ at night, and has one small slied in which 
they feed during the day. 

His grain . — Ho has no grain in his house; store, but 
he has enough of rnbi grain remaining to keep him on 
till his bliadiii conu's on. 


His clothes . — lie wears one pagri 18 yards country 
cloth, worth Rs. 1-4-0; angocha two yanls Knglish 
matapalau, two annas a yard; one chadar four yards 
English longcloth, threi; ann.'is a yard ; one [>air shoes, 
worth 2.\ annas. 

His food , — He eats the same grain as No. 1. 

No, 6. — llahi Iraki of Larh, tahsil Ihilia, ])argana 
Salcmpur Majh.aiili. He cultivates biglias (5* 1.5-0. 
llis family consists of one man, two women, three 
children; six in all. He has one plough. 


Income, 


Season. 

\ 

Crop. 

Amount 
under culti- 
vation. 

Produce per 
Bigba. 

'fotal pro- 
diic.e. 

Selling price 
at Harvest. 

Price. 

'Total . 




B. 

b. d. 

M. H. c. 

M. s. 

C. 

M. s. 

c. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Ks. 

a. 

P‘ 

Kliarlf 

Kodon and arhar 

- 

2 

0 0 

5 0 0 

It) 0 

n ’ 

1 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 




Rharloi rice 

- 

1 

0 0 

8 0 0 

8 0 

0 

0 20 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1 36 

0 

0 


Marua 

- 

1 

0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 

0 

I 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

i 



Uahi . 

Wheat - 

- 

0 

15 0 

7 0 0 

5 10 

0 

0 16 

0 

13 

2 

0 



0 


Barley - 

“ 

2 

0 0 

8 0 0 

16 0 

0 

0 20 

0 

32 

0 

0 






Miscdlant'om incomr. 














Carrying grain with his pony 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

35 

0 

G 







Grand Total 

- 

- 

- 


- 

!16 

2 

0 





His cattle consist of two bullocks 

one pony, 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


if . I. Qn, 9. 
Nobth- 

/MTISKN 

HOV1NCE8 

OUDH. 

j “*■ " 

.. Spcdding, 
brakhpur. 


Agricultural and Domestic Expenses. 


Agricultural coepenses. 
Rent, at Rs. 2-8-0 per bigha - IG 14 

0 

Seed, Kodon and arhar - 

- 

1 

8 

0 

„ Rico 

- 

2 

0 

0 

„ Mama 

- 

0 

4 

0 

„ Wheat 

- 

2 

0 

0 

„ Barley 

- 

5 

0 

0 

Ploughman, 1 man for 8 months 
at Its. 2 per month - 

IG 

0 

0 

(.Carpenter and blacksmith, 
annas each 

12 

1 

8 

0 

Replacing cattle 

- 

2 

0 

0 

Weeding kharif 

- 

G 

8 

0 

Irrigation 

- 

7 

0 

0 

— GO 10 


Domfst ir. cxprn scs, 

Fo()(i, jit 6 por hond - 48 0 0 

Clothes - - - -GOO 

Vessels, earthen • - 0 8 0 

54 8 0 


(Irand total expenditure 
Ditto income - 


- 115 2 0 

- IIG 2 0 


Dalancc - - -10 0 


lie possesses the following property : — 


Vessels - - . . 

- 5 

Jewellery . . - 

- 7 

Agricultural implements 

- 3 

Clothes - - - - 

- 7 


22 


Rs. 

He owes 

- G5 

Consisting of price of a pony 

- 8 

For food and clothes within two years 

- 57 


//is house . — He has one tiled dwelling-house with 
four rooms. lie lives in two, keeps his cattle in one, 
and his chaff in the fourth. 

T/is clothes . — He wears : — 

One inurat, four yards English nainsukh, at four 
annas a yard. 

One inirzai, IJ yards ditto inarkiii, at 4J annas 
a yard. 

One dhoti, four yards ditto longcloth, three annas 
a yard. 

One lungi, 2\ yards country cloth, 2^ annas a 
yard. 

One pair of slices cost three annas. 


7^ — Estimated Tn(^ome and Expenditure of a MAirroor cultivator in easy circunistaiiees supporting (say) 
a wife, one son iiiarried, one unmarried, one daughter, a brother with his wife, one son married and 
a (laughter ; in all 10 persons. 

Extent of farm, 30 bighas worked with live ploughs. 

Or. • I nconn*. 


Season. 

Crop. 

Amount 
under culti- 
vation. 

Produce 
per bigha. 

Total 
prod uce. 




B 

. 1). 

M, 

s. 

M. 

s. 


f 

Mash 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Kharif . \ 

1 

Kodo 

1 

10 

3 

24 

5 

16 


[ 

Pico broadcast 

1 1 

0 

7 

37 

Unclcaned 








87 

7 








Cleaned 








48 

25 

Jhurrun 


Kicc tniiispbiritcd - 

(I 

0 

10 

36 

Uucleaned 







6.5 

16 








ClcantMl 








37 

24 



Wbcut 

5 

0 

8 

7 

40 

35 



Do. and barley 

3 

0 

5 

16 

16 

8 



Pi'jis and do. .Jau- 

3 

10 

4 

20 

15 

30 

1 


kcrai. 

Urhnr 

1 

10 

G 

0 

U 

0 



Iiiiis(!cd 

1 

0 

1 

32 

1 

32 

Rjtbi -s 


Masur 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 


(Iraiu 

1 

0 

3 

36 

3 

36 



Mustard 

1 

10 

4 

8 

6 

12 



Opium 

1 

10 

0 

8 

0 

11 j 



Poppy seed - 

- 

- 

— 


— 

- 



„ loaves 

- 

- 

— 


— 



i 

1 

Surgurcano - 

1 

0 

16 gur. 

6 

0 



Vegetables and to- 

0 

10 

— 


- 

- 



bacco. 








No. ol seers 
per rupee. 


33 

C4 

32 


I 


25 


28 

42 


54 

28 

15 

42 

36 

18 


14 


Price of seven head of cattle sold in the year 
Profits from loans of grain - 


Total credit 


Price. 

'I’otal. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Ks. a. p. 

9 

11 

2 


3 

6 

0 


60 

12 

0 

78 13 2 

60 

2 

6 

60 2 6 

58 

5 

0 


15 

7 

0 


11 

10 

8 


12 

13 

9 


4 

Pi 

9 


2 

13 

0 


4 

5 

0 


14 

0 

0 


56 

4 

0 


2 

4 

0 


0 

12 

0 


45 

11 

3 


8 

8 

3 



— 


237 10 3 

i 

70 

0 

0 


45 

0 

0 

115 0 0 


— 


486 iO 1 







Thv, 30 biglins are sutfeied to hv thus distributed, 
ek-fasla, one-lialfbigha opium, 1 sugarcane, 1 J r.iustiird, 
2 inasb, one-half ^ egetabh^ and tobacco, H broadcast 
ric(*, G transplanted ditto, 5 wheat ; do-fasla 3 biglias 
broadcast riee, lollowcsl by wdicat mixed with barley, 
3^ ditto, followed hy barley and peas, 3 ditto followed 
by masur, linseed, and gram, 1 ^ kodo sown amidst 
arliar. 

h’roin the gross produce in columns 1 and 5 the 
amounts given for cutting and carrying have in all 
ciuiGs been deducted. These come to about 46 seers 


per bigha for wheat, 43 for rice, and one in IG for the 
minor crops. 

The rates given in column 6 are not the bazaar 
rates, but those which a cultivator obtains immediately 
or shortly after th(5 haiwe-st. 

It is supposed that 10 cows arc ke])t, the annual 
offspring of which, dijduetiug citsualties, will amount 
to the number stated. 

Gniiu lent at sowing time is repaid with 25 per 
cent, (sawai) or 50 per cent, (dcorah) interest at 
harvest time. A mahto generally exacts 60 per cent. 
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Dr. Agricultural expenses. 


Seed for 3 bighas, mash 

.. 1m ikod. 


11 

6 

5 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 


^ kodo 

broadcast rice 
transplanted 
wheat 

„ and barley - 
I peas „ 

} arhar 
linseed 
inasur 
gram 

\ mustard - 
5 opium 
sugarcane - 
^ vegetable and tobacco 

Labour. 

Three idougbmen at Tls. 18- 
Weeding poppy and vegetables 
Weeding and sowing miscellaneous - 
Irrigating five bigbas wheat at Rs. 10 
Irrigating three bighas poppy, sugar- 
cane, &c., at Rs. 3 - - 

Collee-ting opium, one half Ingha 
Manufacturing the gur 

Miscellaneous. 

Iliro of sugar mill 
Kurtheu vessels for sugar 
Ilnrhai for mending sugar mill 
Ahir for watching cattle 
Abwab; fees to village servants 
Fees to Rrahmins at harvest - 

Land rent three bighas, i»oppy, 8te.,' at 
Its. 4~8~0 

Land rent six bighas jliurnin at Rs. 
2 - 2-0 - - 

Land rent five bighas wlieat at Rs. 

2 - 2-0 - - - - 

Land rent one-half bfgha inu.stiird at 
Ks. 2-0 -0 - 
Land rent 1 1 bighas dofaslas, at Rs. 
1 12-0 - * - - 

Land rent 3j bighas ekfasla kharif at 

Rs. - 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

8 

0 

2 

11 

(i 

8 

0 

0 

2 

10 

12 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

51 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

i\ 

0 

3 

2 

0 

y 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1.3 

8 

0 

12 

12 

0 

10 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

ly 

0 

0 

1 

() 

0 


Rb. a. p. 


27 0 3 


Total agricultural 


8C 14 0 


12 13 4 


03 8 O 


^ 100 


3 7 


Summari/. 



Rs. a. p. 

Total agricultural returns 

361 10 1 

„ „ exi)enses ‘ - 

190 2 7 

Balane(‘ on 30 bighas - 

171 7 6 

M bigha 

5 11 6 


The three ploughmen (‘inployed will look to the 
footlin*; of thi^ bullocks. They and tin* four inah? 
members of th(^ family able to work will pt'rform the 
main ngrienltnral operations unassisted, viz., ]>l()ngh- 
in*;, sowing, harrowing, thn^shing and transplanting 
l]n‘ rice. In cutting the jiods and collecting tln^ 
opium th(‘y will be as.sisted by tlie female mmnbers of 
th(* family and by outsiders. 

To irrigate the wheat, eight outsiders per diem at 
omi anna tliree pie for five days will be required. The 
crop is irrigated but once. 

To irrigate the poppy, sngiireane, Ac., from widl.s, 
three outsiders at one anna tlin'c ]no per diem, wa- 
tering one-fourth Inghji a day, will In^ requinul ibr 12 
days at a time. 'Fo water the crop three times tliey 
will be required db days in all. 

Weeding the poppy, licc., performed sohdy by oul- 
si<l(‘rs, gmierally women, 12 of wliom receiving nine 
pie a <lay, will weed a bigha once ; 72 will thi'n'fore 
bo required to weed the three bighas twic(\ 

Cutting the poppy pods and colloeting the opium, 
10 men and women working from morn to noon can 
openit(* on half a bigha onci? ; 90 hands accordingly 
r<‘qnircd to operate on one and a luilf higha three 
times. Ihulmding servants and mmnbcrsof the family, 
d(> oiit.sid(*rs will be rcMiuired, receiving one anna thre(5 
pi(‘ per diem. 

The village servants will probably bo eight in 
number the (ehaiiiar) gorait, eliaukidnr, hajjam, dhobi, 
lohar, barhai, kaliar, and ahir. They will rcceivi*, it 
is supposed, nine se<*rs at each harvest. 

One, pr(‘ss will sullice, for two bighas of sugarcane. 
The hire will be shared by two neighbours. It 
lakes a fortnight to manufacture the price of one 
bigha. 


Dr. 


Expenditure. 


IJcseriptum. 



Food. 


Atta, wheat 

Kicc 

Dal 

Salt - - 

Oil . . - 

Gur - - _ 

Tobacco 

VegctabloR Kncl scaBoning 
Fail on festivals 


Men: 


Clothes. 


15 dhotis at 
5 pagris 

5 miijais 
8 angochas 

6 ch^ars 
5 pairs shoes 

women: 8 saris 

4 do. girls’ - 
4 chadors of nainsuk 

5 ra/ais every second year, Rs. 1-4-0 ; total Rs. fi-4-0, annual 
4 ceremonial dresses for the women, Rs. 3-8-0 ; total every third year, 
annual --------- 

*1 blankets every second year at Rs. 0-14-0 ; total Rs. 2-10-0, annual 
2 toshaks every third year at Re. 1-8-0 ; total Rs. 3-0-0, annual - 
2 cksutti daris every third year at Rs. 2-4-0 ; total Rs. 4-8-0, annual 
Jewellery cost about Rs. 140. Renewing and ropniring at 14 per cent. - 
Rousehold vessels cost about Rs. 26 - - - - ■ 

Renewing and repairing at Rs. 25 per cent. . - - . 

House, original cost Rs. 70-0-0, repairing annually 


M. s. 

c. 





Rs. 



29 10 

0 




27 

1.3 

0 

0 

21 0 

0 




28 

30 

0 

0 

13 0 

0 




33 

ir> 

12 

n 

1 5 

0 




4 1 

4-j 

10 

0 


0 22 

8 




4 

4 

0 


1 0 

0 




14 

2 

13 

0 

_ 






— 

4 

0 

0 

_ 







.5 

0 

0 

— 






— 

o 

0 

0 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 




- 



0 

12 

0 

11 

4 

0 

- 



1 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

- 



0 

10 

0 

3 

2 

0 

. 



0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

- 





4 

0 

7 

8 

0 

. 



0 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

- 



0 

15 

0 

7 

8 

0 

- 



0 

9 

0 

2 

4 

0 




* 


0 

0 

8 

0 

0 


- 




- 

- 

2 

1 

0 


Rs. 14-0-0, 


4 10 
1 5 


8 
0 

1 0 0 

1 8 h 

I'j y 7 

6 
0 


8 0 
0 0 


iiy .1 0 


35 I 

Nn 3 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA, 


Uir.I. Qk. 9. 

Noktii- 
Wbstbrn 
Provinoks 
AND OUDH. 

Mr, Spcddiny. 

Gorakhpur. 


Description. 


Furniture: 2 nmcliias (straight hacked stools) 
2 beds of Siikii at Its. 1-8-0 
5 beds of bamboo bansutwas at Its. 0-12-0 
Itepairing ami renewing at 1 6 per cent. 
Earthen vessels - . . - 


Aijriculhtral Implements, 

a ploughs at ----- - 

1 harrow (henga) - _ - _ » 

2 rakes (panjha) - - - - - 

4 kodalis ______ 

.*5 baskets for sowing (ora) at - 

.5 sieves (ehalna) _ _ - _ _ 

Kepairing and renewing, exeliisive of ploughs, at 25 per cent. 
Cattle; 10 bullocks at Ks. 12 each - - - - 

Renewing ditto, every eighth year - - - - 

Abwab, Amihmani or feast to ndations _ . - 

rujuh thrt‘e times a year :it Us. 2 - 

Teohars, six iu the year at Us. 1-8-0 _ - _ 

A marriage or a funeral at Us. 50 to 70 once a year 

Total 


Sum mart /. 

Cr. Total returns - _ - - 

Dr. Expi'nses, agricultural 

Food _ - - _ 

Clothing - - - _ 

Miscellaneous - - - - 

Ualanco Cr. 


Seers per 
rupee. 


1 1 i 

1 









Rk. 

ii. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

- 


- 


- 


- 

2 

0 

0 




- 


- 


- 


- 

4 

8 

0 




- 


- 


- 


- 

3 

12 

0 






- 


- 


- 


— 


1 

11 

4 











0 

7 

8 




R«. 

a. 

P- 








- 

- 1 


2 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 




- 

- 


1 

4 

0 


1 

4 

0 




- 

- j 


0 

2 

0 


0 

4 

0 




- 

- 


0 

10 

0 


2 

8 

0 




- 

- 


0 

1 

0 


0 

5 

0 




- 

- 



— 



0 

2 

0 




- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


1 

2 

0 

- 


- 


- 


- 

120 

0 

0 




- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


15 

0 

0 

- 


- 


- 


- 

2 

0 

0 




- 


- 


- 


- 

6 

0 

0 




- 


- 


- 


- 

11 

0 

0 




- 


- 


- 


- 

12 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

- 


- 


- 


- 

— 

2f.l 

5 

4 











47G 

10 

1 

- 


- 


- 


- 

190 

2 

7 




- 


- 


- 


- 

119 

3 

0 




- 


- 


- 


- 

59 

10 

11 




- 


- 


- 


- 

92 

c 

7 

401 

0 

1 

- 


- 


- 


- 

- 

15 

4 

0 


Tlie nttji will luivtJ been ground and the rice cleaned 
by tho woiiKMi of the liouscliold ; one seer in 28 is 
allowed for loss by g’ri tiding. 

The village moehi will .also give live jiairs of shoes 
in return for the liidt'.s. The house will be parlly 
tiled and partly tliutclied ; tin* walls wholly of iinid. 


The kjinehas and other baskets required will hi: 
made by the household itself. 

Besides this, presents in money and clothes will 
have been made to rehitions, but these gifts bnlauee 
eaeli otln*r in llii' long run. 


No. 8. — Estimatkl) Incoiuk and Expenimture of a small cultivator cultivating six bighas with one plough and 
supporting a wife, one son of IS, one of 14, ami a <laughtev of 10 years, in all four persons h{3sid(*s himsidf. 




No. of 
bighas. 

Produce 


No. of 




Season. 

Oop. 

per 

bigha. 

Total produce. 

seers per 
rupee. 

1 

Price 


Total. 



B. b. 

M s. 

M. s. 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. p 

Kharif 

Mash - - - 

1 0 

4 0 

4 0 

33 

4 13 

7 



bice broadcast - 

2 10 

7 .37 

f 19 32 uuclenned - 
\ 1 1 15 cleaned 

} ” 

13 12 

7 


Jarlian 

Do. transplanted 

1 0 

10 36 

r 10 OG uncleaiicd - 
1 6 1 1 cleaned 

1 26 

9 10 

6 


Rabi 

Wheat - 

1 0 

8 7 

8 7 

29 

11 4 

5 



Do. and barley 

J 0 

5 16 

5 16 

43 

5 0 

4 



Peas and bark y - 

1 0 

4 20 

4 20 

55 

3 4 

4 



Mustard - - - 

0 10 

4 8 

2 4 

19 

4 6 

9 



I bin seed - - - 

0 10 

1 32 

0 36 

16 

2 4 

0 

54 8 6 


Eanumjs vf Famili/. 


In grain. 

•^Tn money. 







M. 

Rs. a. 

!>• 


Sowing kharif and transplanting jarhan, three months 

- 

- 

16 

13 4 

0 


Cutting kharif .and carrying ditto. 15 days, at H seers 

- 

3 

3 12 

0 


!)o. jarhan 
Do. rabi 

ditto. 10 do. - 

- 

- 

2 

2 10 

8 


ditto. 30 do. - 

- 

- 

6 

7 8 

0 


Miscellaneous, 

e . g , weeding, collecting opium, building mud walls, six months 

— 

11 0 

0 

38 2 8 

Cattle, two head sold every three yearn 


- 

. 

— 

6 0 

0 

6 0 0 


Total cre^lit 

- 


— 

_ 

98 8 8 


Tho six bighas will be thus distributed, ek-fasla 
1 bigha mash, 1 higha jarhan, 1 wheat, J mustard ; 
dofasla 1 bigha broadcast rice followed by wheat and 
barley) gqjai), 1 bigha tlitto followed by peas and 
barley (jaukcrai), ^ bigha ditto followed by linseed. 


Tho rates in column 6 differ somewhat from tbosfi 
given in the preceding statement, as the small culti- 
vator will be obliged to sell in a cheaper market than 
the mahto. 

Tho earnings include the profits from gleaning* 
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Dr. • , 

Seed 2 biglias broadcast rise 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

10 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


transplanted do. 

mash 

wheat 

do. and barley 
peas and do. 
mustard - 
linseed 


Irrigating 1 bgilia wheat, 14 out- 
siders at Re. 0-1-3 
Fees to village servants (Jeura) 
Repairing plougli, &c. - 

Land-rent 2 highas 10 bis was do- 
fasla at Re. 1-12-0 

1 do. do. transplanted 
rice Rs. 2-2..0 

1 bigha wheat Rs. 2-2-0 
10 do. mustard at Rs. 2 
1 do. mash Re. 1-4-0 


Rs. 

2 


s. 

0 
0 7 
0 13 


p. Rs. a. p. 
0 
6 
6 

7 
6 

8 
0 
4 

— 0 4 1 


1 I 

2 8 
0 12 


4 5 8 


4 0 0 


-11 14 0 


Total agricultural expenses - 

Food. 

No. of 

Amount. Rupee. 


22 7 9 


Description. 


M. 

0 

10 

8 

4 


s. 

10 

0 

11 

0 


Alta wheat - 
Do, do. barhjy 
Rice 
Dal 
Oil 

Salt - - 0 21 

Vegebibles and seasoning! 
Tobjiceo - - - 

Pan on festivals - 


28 

43 

32 

33 


VAoiking. 

1 razai at Re. 1-4-0 

1 blanket - - - 

2 dhotis large, 10 annas eaeli 
2 do. small, 0 annas each 
2 arigochiis, 4 annas each 

1 pagri, Re. 1 - 

2 ehaddars, 12 juiiias each 
2 suris, 13 annas each 

I sari for holi<lay weai’ at Rs. 

3-8-0, once in three years 
1 pair shoes - - - 

Ornaments, total cost Ks. 18, i<‘- 
ntjwed every four yeai's 
Household vessels 7, cost Rs. 9, 
nnj(‘wed (wery three years 
Cattle, 2 bullocks, eost Rs. 20, re- 
newed civery (ught years 

Abwab pnja - - , 

Six teohars, at 8 annas each 
A funeral or a marriage at Rs. 15, 
once every seven years 


8 

14 

0 

9 

5 

0 

13 

7 

0 

3 

10 

2 

1 

12 

0 

4 

10 

8 

2 

0 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

2 

8 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 


14 12 8 


10 2 8 


10 0 0 


7 10 I 


Total 



95 

1 

2 

Summary. 






'•-^Total return 



98 

11 

2 

— Agricultural expenses 

22 

7 

9 



Food - - - 

44 

12 

8 



Clothing - - - 

10 

2 

8 



Miscellaneous 

17 10 

1 




— 


—95 

1 

2 

Balance Cr. - 



3 

10 

0 


111 the article food, the number of seers per riipe<^ 
is given, not at the bazar rate, bnt at that given in the 
statement of return, as the amount will simply be 
dediieted from thi‘ agricultural produce. 

'riie house will he built of mud or matting and 
will coht the owner nothing but his own labour for 
repjiirs. 

(lenerally a cultivator, such as is here described, is 
in debt to his /.(‘inindar. In that case not only Avill 
the balance ol the profit shown above be swallowetl 
up, but he will be coutinually incurring fri‘sh debt. 


CHij*. I. Qx. 


Noeth- 
Wkstbre 
rROVINOE 
ANl» OdDF 


Mr. Speddin 
Gorakhpiu 


iVo. 9. — Estimated Jneome and expeuditure of a 
ploughman with the same famihj as in Part II. 


— 

In 

Grain. 

In Money. 

Total. 


M. 

S. 


a. 


Rs. 

a. 

!*• 

Wages as ploughman - 

- 

- 

18 

0 

0 




Earnings of wife aiul children 
Sowing kharif and traiisphiiit- 

' 



— 





ingjurhan, three months - 
Cutting and carrying kliarif, 

17 

0 

14 

4 

0 




15 days 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 




Ditto ditlo jjirhan,! 0 days 

2 

0 

2 

10 

8 




Dilto ditlo rabi 50 „ 

Miscellaneous labour daring 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 




remaining six mouths 

— 

13 

0 

0 

.5'J 

a 

8 

Dr. Food. 









Atta, wheat - - - 

4 

0 

.5 

12 

0 




Do. do. and barley mixed - 

10 

0 

i) 

4 

7 




Rici* - - - - 

4 

0 

.5 

0 

0 




Masur, lentils 

5 

0 

4 

10 

.5 




Dal - - . - 

A 

0 

4 

13 

7 




Salt - - - - 

0 

10 

2 

3 

7 




Oil - - . . 


— 

0 

U 

0 




Seasoning - - . 


_ 

0 

0 

0 




'I'obacco - _ - 

- 

- 

0 

12 

0 




LKpior - - - 

- 

- 

3 

8 

0 

37 

4 


CLOTin.NU. 








3 Rlaukets at 14 annas in two 









years - , . 

4 Dhotis large am! small at 

" 

““ 

1 

r> 

0 




Its. 0-7 -(> - 

- 

- 

1 

14 

0 




2 Pigris in 3 years at 12 annas 

- 

- 

0 

8 

0 




2 Angoehas - - - 


- 

0 

8 

(J 




2 Saris - - ’ - 

- 


1 

8 

0 




1 Chadar ^ _ 

1 Sari and lengha for holiday 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 




WM-ar at Us. 4, once in 4 years 

- 

- 

0 

8 

0 

7 

3 

0 

Household vessels 5, Costing 







Its. 4 every third year 
Ornameuts, costing Ks. 2-13-0 

1 

1 


1 

5 

4 




evc*ry fourth year - 



0 

11 

0 




Rujah 

Teohars, six in tlu? year- 

“ 


0 

12 

0 




money spent in drink 

- 

- 

1 

M 

0 

4 

10 

4 








Total expenditure 




- 


41t 1 12 

Balance 

- 

- 


— 


10 

- 

8 


Thi.s balance is only nominal. The inten’st on the 
debt for the marriage swallows it up. Tho class 
whos<» expenditure is lierc detailed go into ilebt tor 
every fresh marriage or tuiKTul, and work out the 
amount. Generally, indeed, Rs. 18 wagt^s arc not 
given at all, but in its stead only HuiRcient food to 
support life while tho debt is being worked out. 

TJie earnings include in all cases tho profits from 
gleaning. 


Nn 4 
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Mr. Croohe, —Complete accuracy slh to 

tho average amount of food consumed by tin; labouring 
and cultivating classes cannot expected. It is 
ordy people who l)uy every day a fixed ration of 
grain from a bania who can state accurately the 
amount which they consume. Tho agriculturist, on 
the oth(‘r liand, who has grain in his house, is not so 
careful in fixing his daily ration ; while his granary 
is full he eats as much as he wants, and in hard times, 
or just before tin*- harvest (shucs in, goes on short- 
commons. Again, in most families, of this class the 
food is all cooked together, and the family (*at at the 
same time. UmbT these circumstances no regular 
classification of rations is possible. Further than this, 
in endeavouring to fix the average nition of the 
labouring and poor agriculturist (*lass, then* is a 
varying disturbing element for which it is v(*ry dilli- 
cult to account, lieyond the grain ration these people 
consume a very larger ([uantity of vegetables, which 
vary in amount and tjuality at tln^ diiferent s(‘asons. 
lienee, the actual weight of the grain ration is not a 
sat is factory indication as to wlu'ther they obtain the 
requisite; amount of nutriment. 

The (jraiii ration for adult men. — All tin; in- 
(piiries 1 have made go to show that, in this district, 
the maximum ration of grain, under the most favour- 
abh; eircuinstances, is one (Jorakhpnri seer weighing 
100 (lorakb])uri pi(;e, or eorrc^spoTiding to l*li3 
(iovernment seers, or 2' 9 lbs. This seems to l»e the 
maximum weight of cooke'd grain in the iorm ol 
broad, boiled rice, dal, <^te. that a working agriculturist 
will (‘at in (iold weather. 

My inquiries show that, about 40 per c(‘nl. of 
this ration is eonsuim‘d in the forenoon and (30 ]>er 
cent, at night. But it is most important to r(‘m(‘mi)er 
that, except in tin; case of large cultivators, tin* fore* 
noon ration do(*s not include any regularly (looked 
I’oud, ex<?(qfi- the “ basi ” or fragments which have 
I'cmainod over from tlie last evening’s m(‘al, which an; 
eaten in the morning as th(‘ labourer starts to his 
work. 

'The (‘stimate bu* puredy cooked food will not 
apply to what is usually tin* case, the cultivator or 
labourer (‘ating “sattu,” that is, parched gram, bar- 
h;y, he. ground, or ‘‘ehabena,” that is, parched grain 
in the forenoon. It is generally admitted that, in 
this case, tho cultivator’s ration, at the bi‘st of times 
and with tin; hardest Avork, will not exceed six 
ehittaeks (rorakhpuri Aveight of sattu and half a s(.*or 
of grain. 44iat is to say, — 

drain = 0*595 ( iovernment seers. 

Sattu = 0-42;{ „ 


•988 

that is, in round numbers, a seer of grain of sorts, 
(iovernment Aveight. 

It is perfectly clear that this latioii of a (lorakh- 
puri seer of grain per diem is a [uirely ideal one for 
the iabounu' or cultivator here, and randy, if (‘V(‘r, 
realistnl in fact. Kespeetabl(^ natives ahvays lay it 
down as the assumed maximum ration, be<;aus(‘, as I 
am inforiruMl, it is the estimate Avhich they folloAV in 
pn'pnring food at large assemblages of their friends 
and ridations, such as at mni riage feasts, itc. But in 
such cas(‘s, it is manifest that considerable alloAvance 
must bi; made for wastage, and the estimate is proba- 
bly framed so as to leave something over for beggars 
or servants. 

From inquiries I find that, rd the present time, 
my own grasscutters, who n'ceiAe lis. ^ per meiiHcm, 
and are certainly much better off than a village 
labourer, regularly eat 12 ( Joverninent cliittacks of 
grain per day, ont of Ibis 9 chittirnks are rice and 
dal. At current rates this ration, with salt and 
spices, costs exu<jtly one anna. So the food of these 
iiu'M cost tlK'iu about lls. 2 per mensem, or half their 
w.ages. Tbeir ration Avould bo — 

*75 government seers. 

1 • 92 lbs. avoirdupois. 


The average agriculturist’s ration is far from 
being as good as this. From what 1 can make out 
a fair all-round average in ordinary years for a whole 
family is 9 ehittaeks government weight per head • 
that is, equal to *562 of a government se(;r or l*441bs* 
avoirdupois of grain, or 5*12 government niaimds *pe^ 
head per annum. 

'Fhis must be understood to be a generally 
iimat(; for the Avbolo agricultural proportion, including 
cultivators ami labourers. After working out these 
figures 1 compared them Avith Mr. Moen’s eslimato 
for Bareilly (Settlement Report, page 54) : curiously^ 
enough, they agree (‘xactly with his results for the 
jail dietary. Now, it has ahvays been admitted that 
the peasant of Uohilkhand is lx‘tt(*r fed than his Go- 
rakhpur brother, and this fact may he brought to sLoav 
that my estimate is an (‘xcessivc; one. The explana- 
tion of this is eiisy. Mr. Mo(‘ns’ estimate is for a 
population mainly consuming the better class grains 
siich as wheat, barh;y, and rice, while mine is for 
]>(‘()plo habitually piling inmitritious grains, such as 
kodon, mania, sawan in the antuinn harv(*st, and bar- 
ley and jus'is in tin*, siiring Inirvest. On an average*, 
the Gorakhpur and Rohilkhand ])C!isant probably both 
eat about the same Aveight of grain, but the usual 
food of the l.'itter is probably 25 per cent, more nutri- 
tious than that of tho former. 

It is V(Ty difficult to find out (‘xactly Avhat tho 
day labourer (whom it is most important to consider 
from tin; famine jioiiit of view) I'als. In this neigh- 
bourhood I find tliat the masters give; their plough. 
m(‘n 12 gove rnment ehittaeks of any grain available 
at tho time per day and R(‘. 1 in cash per inensom. 
On ])ay Iik(4liis it altogether d(‘peiids on circumsbmees 
AvliOher ho is abh; to support life fairly, or lives in a 
normal state of seuni-starvation. If be has only him- 
self to provide for, he can kec'p body and soul together. 
But if ho has a sickly Avite or a number of young chil- 
dren, h(‘ can only live in llu? most AvretelieJ Avay. (Jii 
the otbiT hand, if his Avib; and ehildnm can AVork for 
their own sup])ort, he strnggk's on as long as work i.s 
availAble for them. But a drought that stops Aveeding 
or irrigation throws him on the parish at once. 4’liere 
are infinite d(‘gn‘(‘s in the; position of t.h(;s(; men. If 
he is a chamar, he .‘-omelinK's gets a pice as a per- 
quisite, or his AAule gets a present for acting ns midwlfi^ 
and Avhen Labour is scarce of course Ik; takes advantage 
of it. dust liow, when then* is a d(‘mand for lahour- 
(Ts for irrigation, Avomeii, Avho would gladly Avork fm* 
3 j)iee p(‘r di(‘m at oth(;r seasons, are standing out lor 
7 pice and a meal of jiareln'd grain. 

As to women’s grain diet. It ap[)e{irs that their 
diet during the irrigation and Aveoding season is very 
little, if at all, 1)(;1oav that of the men. 

As to children. It is impossible’ to calculate their 
diet Avith any ae.eurMcy. 'fhi^.y generally get some- 
thing four tinu's a day, and a good deal of their daily 
food (‘onsists of milk. 

As to salt. Tho lahounArs and poorest cultiva- 
tors estimate, as a rule, 1 ( Jornkhpur })iee Avoiglit 
per diem. This is, I believ(‘, inon* tliau Avhat is used 
l)y th(‘se people on an nATrage. Tliis class seems to 
eat more salt, on an ua ciwe, than thos<; better oft. 
Probably the reason is that they require more to make 
their vegelabh;s palatable. This amount of salt gives, 
by my calculations, an all-round average of about 201 
grains per head per diem. Tho jail allowance; is 
150 grains. Probably my average; is soiueAvbat high- 
No cultivator regularly Aveighs his salt. Ho only 
puts a pinch or Iavo into liia dal to suit his taste. I 
he takes a pice weight per diem, his annual consninp- 
tion would be four seers, costing at current rates 
1 3 annas. 

As to tobacco, &c. Most adult men smoke more 
or loss. Very fcAV women among the agricuturistfi 
smoke. The kalmrs and mallahs smoke ganja large!) • 
From what I can learn an average cultivator’s tobacco 
bill is about Ro, 0-1-6 per menson, or about a rupee 
per annum. 
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Firing costs nothing. A cultivator's food is also 
supplemented by a little gin, and in most parts of 
this district very considerably by fish. Sugar is very 
little eaten except in the form of sweetmeats at 


festivals, but the juice of the sugarcane and treacle 
an3 largely consuimal by flu! poorer classes in the cold 
weatlicr and spring months. 


Mr. Benctt, after making inquiries in 10 villages, 

writes : — ■ 

A few of the answers obtained are unqm'.siionably 
accurate. Tbe^ number of souls to the family, the 
«rea of (Miltivalioii, the rent, the iiumlx;!* of plough 
cattle and other stock, and the description of house, 
are all correctly given. 1 ie(‘I eonfidmiee in the 
return ot other sources of liv(*Iihood, though that too 
is probably correct in the majority of instances, and 
in the statcmcTii of debts. 

J attach very little value to llie aeconnts given of 
the actual gross produce, its value in money, the. cost 
of seed, and weeding, watering, and jdongliiiig; whihi 
for the expenses of living I almost invariably got om^ 
ariswer,— Rupee* 1 per month Ibr each soul in a 
fiiriiilyfor food, and from Rs. 2 to I j)cr annum for 
cletbing. I am indeed eonviiieed that it is absolutely 
impossible to get correct answ(!rs to any of these 
([iicstions by direct inquiry. 'I'lie iH*n])le tln‘mselv(‘s 
have not the laxpiisite knowledge*. 'I'lny feel, wlnm 
:iske(l, niiieb us an Knglisb peasant niijibt f(*el if a 
Sanitary ( 'ominlssioner were to iiujuire of him wliat 
Aveiglit of animal and vi'getabh* food, and wliat 
value ol‘ liijnid be consumed in a 3 'ear, bow inncb of 
each he assiinilat(‘d, and how much he |•ejecte(l from 
Ills system. 

When the gi-ain is carried to llu* tliri'shing tioor 
a nmnber of dues have* to Ik? pabl out of it, covering 
a very larg(‘ sliare of the e.vpcnses of cultivation. 
The cutters get one basketful in sixteen, and if paid 
ill grain, the labonn'rs get tlu'ir wages sei-vcd out to 
them, 'flu* village scTvaiits all take their dues (Vom 
the h(‘ap. At oik* side*, may lie se(?ii a row of niiso 
rahle old women and beggars, each of whom gels a 
dnuble bandl’ul, for the native* on these occasions is 
vcM’y lilieral ; while, probably, if tin* grain is of a 
siiperioi* kind, wlu'at or rice, tin* servant of (lie mom*y- 
leijiler or tbo zaiiiindnr is present to carry olf an 
eiiiiivaleiil for Ids interest or Ids rent. Of tlie wboh? 
erep, the latter is tlm only item that is eommoiily 
wviglied. Wliatev(‘r lie can save, the enltivator takes 
to his house? for the consumption of liims(*lf and his 
hunily. lie may liave. a rough idea of what this 
weighs, Iml Ik? cortaiiily ncvc’r think.s of making an 
lahlition of the whoh? ]»roduee. 

In the* saiim way with regard to (‘xpimses of culti- 
vation. lie buys an ox oeea'^ionally wiien be has 
'^avi'd or e.an borrow the money, but he 1ms no idea of 
what the average expi'iise per annum on this ae.eount 
comes to. If ho keeps a ploughman, as most well-io- 
ilo cultivators d<», he knows lliat Ik* costs him Rs. 21 
[>rr aimum, with an occasional dole of coar.se grain ; 
i>ut iIk* occasional lahonrer lie employs on irrigation 
ukI weedwig is paid som(*time,s in cash and sometimes 

grain, both at various rates; sometimes he ox- 
duing('s bis labour for that given on aiiotlK'r day by 
I iieiglibonring cultivator; ami I am quiie .sure timt 
lowever precise an iiiisw'er lie may give, lie lias only 
he vaguest idea of wliat tin* cost lias really 1 k?(?ii. 

R- is the same in the matt(‘r of food for himself 
ted his family, 'riie greater part is jirovided hy the 
u'odiice of Ids own fields, and he keejis no account 
what he pays for the remainder. 

J'be houses of cultivators for which I got returns 
^^’re almost all above the average in position in the 
otunuiiiily. I proeceil to give an analysis of the 
rsults of the in(|uiry of 31 houses: — 


Rs. 

o 


4 

4 

< 

SO 

11 


^"ho average* area of cultivation per 
house . . - - 

Ditto ditto per soul 
Average of souls per family 

Average produce per high a 


l>. b. b. 


II 
1 
7 

M. s. e. 

6 23 0 


15 

13 

0 


Average valm? of a maund of grain 
Average value of onltnni per ]>iglia 
Ditto H'lit ,, 

Ditto e\pensf?s „ ,, 

Ditto profits 

Annual profits y)(?r fandly 
Ditto <litto p(‘r soul - 

As Ihese n*snlts have no pretensions to a(‘euracy, 
I have not worked fheiii out with iidiuile exaetiu'.ss. 

01 the 34 families KJ have otlii*!* propi*rt v, gene- 
rally small mango grooves, or assignment for service. 

Kighteen arc in ilebt to the amount of Hs. 2,102-2-0. 
1 ho aiiniial income, oi tlic'si* hoiisi's is given nl 
Rs. S91-14-5; ))iit a.s five of the c'iglitfNm nn? in 
Samesi, where the cultivators will not ailmil that 
tlicy have a greater incoim* than about I'iglit annas 
per soul p(‘r anmmi, it would jierhaps be sate to 
ihudde this. 

In tlin*e villages, for wld<*h tim retiinm were in 
otluT re.^pecls so iiiaCeiirate that I have been iimihle 
to UM* them, 12 cidlivators out of 13 were ri‘(uriK‘d as 
in (l(*ht. iJnt llu* di‘]4s wi'i'e not heavy, and llu* 
villages had snlfered with excc'ptiomil seventy IVom 
the drought. In the whole district my eoneliision is 
that about f)0 per cent of the cidlivators are in debt 
to the. amount of alumt one year’s income. 

It is impossihh* to give any vague idea, of the 
condition of the agri(*ulfund classes, without discus- 
sing a prohh'm of immense, inlri<*aey. A (c‘W salient 
considerations are all that I am eapahh* of dw(‘lling 
on. 

In the tirst place, I have no doulit Ih?i1. the 
gross outturn is habilutilly understated. l*andil Davi 
Parshad, who has had immensii experience, gi\(*s it 
as his opinion tliatin ordinarily good y(‘ars 12 maumls 
j)cr biglia. is a poor ci*op, !(> maimds a. fairly good, 
and 20 inaiiml.s an eX(“eplionally good, hut not imeom- 
mon outturn. .Mir Fida Ali, the manager of tin? 
Uaja. of Sidempnr’s (‘.slale.s, estimates the prodiiei* 
rather lowc'r, and iIk*s(? (*,stimates corre.sporul fairly 
with th(3 results of my own (‘Xperienn*. Tw») oV 
three crops of tin* commoner kinds of the grain, 
which is the ludk of the food of the agrieultuial 
elas.‘<i*s,--kodoii, juar, Jiidian (‘orn, millet and arhar, • 
are raised from the same land in ihe same year, and 
the. prodiK'e is often very hiaivy. I hav(? sei*n fields 
this year where 2. maumls of ju.ar jiei- higha have? 
been liarvesled, iuu\ wbe.re 10 to ir> maimds of arbar 
maybe I'xpecled in llie spring. 

Tin* expons(?s of cultivation vary with tin? ea.sle 
of tin? (;nltivator. S(‘ed is tin* .same for all, and the 
most (‘X pensive crop in this respect is wheal, of which 
a maund is sown to the. higha. 'i'ln* (»lher cr(»ps take* 
much le.ss ; and allowing that .seed is mon* exjiensive 
than food grain, when tin? cultivator h;is to apply to a 
mahaj.-iii for it, 1 do not believe that Ihe average cost 
of s<?ed exceeils riip(‘(? 1 ))er higha. 

If tin* cultivator is a Brahmin or a Thakur, he 
mn.st engage* a ])loughm:in for at least .six nr .seven 
months in tin* yeai*, at rates varying from Rs. 2 to 
R 2-iS j>cr iiK'ii.seni. In farms of any size the exjienso 
of b'diour fur irrigating, wealing, and gathering in 
arc considerable. In small larms most ofthe.se opej’a- 
tions can be done by the tenant and his family. 1 do 
not believe it possible to make any general estimate 
of thest*. ox])enscs. The variation on each side of an 
extensive average would he so great as to deprive tin? 
average of all value. 

If great and small consume 12 cliittacka of grain 
per diem, and this is everywhere iulmitt(?tl to be a 
fair allowance, a family of four persons will consume 
27 mauiids in the year. 


Giup. I. Qk. 
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I now consider the case of‘ a tenant ^vith family 
of four souls, holding a farm of five bighas. His 
rent is Ils. 21 per annum, for which he ^vrill re- 
quire 16 maiinds of wheat, which he can raise from 
J 3 bighuj^. lie will not probably consume more than 
the produce of Rs. 2 as food, and 1 J bighas wll be 
left to provide clothes, salt, agricultural instruments, 
so(}d, and hibour. In my opinion a cultivator of this 
class would be in a position of what is regarded as 
moderate comfort, but he would be (piito unable to 
save, and an (ixeeptionally bad hai vest, oven if lar 
sliort of total failure, would reduce him to extreme 
destitution. 

The agricultural labourer never has any live stock 
or any property to supplement his scanty earnings : 
while agricultural labour is to b(-‘ had, he is ])aid at 
various rates, wliich on an averagi*, bring lum in 
about Ks. 2 per iiionscm. He gets 9 pies a day for 
wee-ding, and this is g^merally done by women and 
hoys ; for digging or making irrigation trenches, 1 
Ilium per dimn ; for watering, from I anna 3 pies to 
2 annas; and when he is j)jiid In kind he gets five 
ni* six local seers, that is I to l.\Ibs. of the coarsost 
kinds of grain. h]in[iloyinent in the fields cannot be had 
for nlo^^ than seven or, at the »>iitside, eight months 
in the y(‘ar, and for tlu^ other months In; keeps himself 
alive by selling grass when In; can, — an oeciipalioii 
at which he may earn 9 pies p(;r dieiiij or doing jobs 


on the roads, or in the last extremity eating iinwhole- 
some weeds, which do more quickly the work of 
starvation. He can rarely afford to buy clothes, and 
keeps himself warm by creeping under a pile of stra^Y. 
In the late famine in Ran Bareli the straw had beeii 
all consumed by the cattle, and the earlier deaths were 
rather attributable to cold acting on great want, tliaij 
to direct starvation. Starvation commenced on tho 
day when a heavy rain obviated the Necessity of em- 
ploying labour for irrigation. 

io resume: of the whole rural population from 
20 to 25 })or cent, have some kind of tradi*. Only a few 
of these can be consid»‘red as even moderately rich, and 
on the other hand there arc not many who live habit- 
ually on the borderline of starvation. Of the G5 to SO 
per cent, who are true agriculturists, more than a 
fourth are day labouriTs, and are never far removed 
from that line. 1 have selected jive bighas as a farni 
which will enable an average sized lamily to liv(‘ in 
fjiii- comfort in averagi; years, and keep thmn from 
starvation exci'pt in times of actual famine. j\ 
third of the agricultural population hold farms of 
more than live bighas ('ach. Nearly 40 jier eenl. of 
tht‘ agiicultiirists, or about 30 per cent, ol* tin; wliold 
population, hold farms of a. less area than this ; -iiul 
though raised above the utt(*r de-stitulioii of the day- 
labourer, have but at the best a precarious li\eli- 
hood. 


Beno 

Mr, y'tn/nh 


BENGAL. 


It is impossible to give a general answer to this 
question which would apply with any degns; of 
aeeunn*y even tososmfdl a unit ol’ administration as a 
district, so much (h'pends on tin; U‘nures of laml, on 
the castle of lh(‘ people- holding it, on local customs, on 
harvi'sts and seasons, the pri'ssure »jf lhi‘ ])opulati()n on 
the soil, and a host of olhc'i* ciiammstaiiees ; — to say 
iiolhiug of (he dillie-iilty of fixing a standard of 
prosperity or ailversily inde[)eudi‘nt of the vast dif- 
iereiuM's in individual ojiinions. This much may, Jiow- 
ev(‘r, safely he said, that the classes who possess any 
kind of proprietary rights, or any occupancy right in 
the land which is duly ri‘spe(:tcd by tin; landlord, are 
generally raised above tin; reneli of famine. Many of 
them are in debt owing to tlu; pernicious custom of 
the country which entails an (‘xpendiliin* on marriage 
and other religious cei'emoiiies (jiiite out of proportion 
to tlu* nn*ans of the persons incurring it, and who 
have generally to borrow at high rates of intei’cst to 
meet if. Ibit there- can h(; no <loubt that within the 
lust few yeai'S the ryots of Low(‘r Bimgal havi;, owing 
to tin; sj)riiigiiig uj) of the jute manufaeture and the 
high pi ices of all agricnllural [)roduce, taken a great 
step towards putting Ihemselves on a better and inon; 
ind(’pendent footing, 'renanls-al-will and those whoso 
rights of oci’npaney are not respe(;t»'d even if they 
possess them, live, it must he confi'.ssed, very much 
irom hand to mouth. Similar to that of the last-meii- 


tione-d class is the condition oi' the agrieidtiiral labour- 
ing classes, though in many parts of the country tiny 
too havi* recently been .abb; to force up their jali* of 
wagi's. If by being in debt it is meant that a i>< iig!il 
ryot is in arrear with his rent, debt is a v(‘ry eoimiiou 
in<‘idi*nt even in districts whi'n* the cultivators juv 
known to lx; prosperous, liidehtodness to the vilhi^f 
mnliajun and in(U‘l)tedm*ss to a lamilord, wIk'h they 
an* not one and flu* same j)erson, are two v(‘iy dilU‘rei)i 
thijigs. It is impossible to estiinab; what, proporlioii 
of tlu; agricultural po])ulalion is in debt to tlu; former, 
but it is ('-(‘vtainly very eonsidcrabb; in most j)arN oi' 
Bengal. The ryots are as a body uneducated aiul 
thriftless, and have not yet learnt to hoard. They are 
thus constantly borrowing, though the high priee-s el 
la((‘ years liave (‘iialded many of them to shake* elf to 
some extent the hold whicii tin; mahajiius had over 
th(*m. In comparison with tliose of Eastern Jiengal, 
Chittagong, and Orissa, the ryots of Beliar are very 
badly off. Those in tlu* wcslcrn and central are net 
so ])rosperous as Ihost* in Ihee-Jistern districts. Thong!' 
there has been a g('ne-ra.l tcndi*n(*y on tlu; part of land- 
lords in B(;nga], an<l (*spe(*-ially in Behar, to ignore and 
e)ieroa(*h upon oemqutncy rights, y(*t one ol* the cbiel 
causes of the- [»overty of tlu* cultivating e-lass(;s is 
undoubtt'dly tlu*ir own improvidence- and tlieir waste- 
ful expenditure uu marriage and other ceremonies. 


JBahu Baj 
Kunuir Sircar, 


The economic condition of the ryot (‘iitindy dep(*nda 
upon the number of jdougbs be employs. A ryot with 
one plougli <*an cultivate 12 bigabs on the avc*rage. 

Hohling 12 bigalis, the whob; being for tillage. 
His family consists ordinarily of live membens — wife, 
himself, and three children. 

Excluding 1 bigah, which is utilised in sowing 
vcg(*tablcs, jute, &c. for his own use — 


Rs. 

Other household expenses 1 H 

Seed . . - - Sk 

He has — > 

Huts - - - 3 of very small diuien- 

siorus, om; tor cook- 
ing, one for the cattle, 
and one to live in. 


Eleven bigahs produce 


Plixa. !'«]. Oil-'<fc.id8. 

Bullocks 

- 3 


Mils. Mas. HtU 

Cow - 

- 1 


" 66 d- o 4* 1 

Rs. Ks. Ilk 


Trice. 


The price of which is - 66 -f 7^ -f 3=Rs. 76i 
Rs. 

Rent - . - 18 

Hired labour for weeding 6 

For reaping - 6 (one mannd of paddy 

» per every 1 1 muunds 

of the produce, if 
paid in kind). 


One brass ghutty - - - - 

Thalce (plate) - - - - - 

Two eartheu pots for water (kulsi) 
Ten ditto handy for cooking - 
Four ditto dishes - - 

Four ditto small pots for keeping 
salt, oil, &c. - - - - 


R3. A, 

0 12 0 
I 0 0 
0 1 
0 2 h 
0 2 0 

0 1 0 
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Throe warm cloth made kanthos for 

RS. 

A. 

I*. 

the winter - - - - 

1 

2 

0 

()n(^ pillow 

0 

2 

0 

P’oiu* pieces of cloth - 

3 

0 

0 

One winter cloth - - . . 

0 

12 

0 

Ornaments worth 

6 

0 

0 

Stock of grains - - - - 

0 

0 

0 




Marriages are generally contraeted by borrowed Chip. I, Qw, 

money. 

lie has sometimes a debt eoutrjicl.od for piirehnsing 
the bullock, seeds, and other materials nocessary for PkoTinoe 
cultivation, which is generally soon paid oft*. Qum 

About /,^ths or less than half of the agriculturists 

are indebted. Bahu Baj 

Kuniar Sirca 


I do not hesitate to affirm that in ordinary ye^irs the 
condition of the peasantry in Lower Bengal proper 
might be envied by the English cottier. An avm age 
hoMing in that province w<mld be rath(*r h'ss than 
seven acres. An agriculturist’s family may be taken 
to ecaisist of live st)uls. I’hc value of liis produce per 
jinnnm may b(‘ estimated at not less than 15/., and 
\ver(' it not for his ira])rovident lialnts the suri>bis 
vroiild go far towards fguaranteeing him from the 
iiicui-sions of famine. 

Th^ eurse of the peophi is their indebtedness, /.c., 
the great majority being entirely in the bands of the 
middleman, wrongly termed a “ moiiey-bnider,” whose 
vernaiadar donornination is “ mabajan” or “saukar.’’ 

Al)out two years ago 1 instituted a siudes of eandul 
iiKpiiries on this point in the Nudd<*a Distriei, and 
piii)lisbe<l the result in the then (‘xislijig (Tovernirient 
organ, “/rbo Statistieal Rt^porler’' (November 187b). 
As the ocoiiomie ennditioii of the people of Nuddt-a 
closi'ly v(‘sembles that of the greater portion of UpjKU* 
Fiidia, Nuddea being admittedly n represeni alive 
disirict, 1 v(^ntur(‘ to n'jiroduce the result of those 
iiKjuirit's here. 

1 t'oiind that out of a jiopulatioii of 257, (KM), entirely 
agrienltural, upwards of 75 piM* eeni. W(‘r(5 clients of 


the mahajan. The average yearly indi‘htodno8S por Mr. Skrine. 

client is not less than 7/., including a charge' of — 

2/. 10.V. as interest ; the rates at which inuney or food 
grain is advamnd are simply exorhiluut, and the eonsc- 
quence''^ olYen is, that not only are all the ryot’s savings 
swept into the “ moneydenders ” eotfers, but tlu^ 
adv«‘rse balance continually increases, and llie client 
is fortunate who is not eventually involved in ruin by 
l>cing compelled to part with his plough, eat lie, and 
hom(‘stead. 


Ktilcs ofinta'VHi dciiuinihfl bif vKiIidjuns In Ihuitjal. 

1. — On Tnont'iary loans for considrralili; 
niuouiit covered by good and langildo 

securities .... 12 t«) I S ncr eenl. 

2. — On ditio ditto for small amounts 

on good security - - - . 24 to do „ 

d. — On ditto ditto without security - d7 r» 

4.- On atlvanees without seeiirily ol’ 
food grain for coiistimiition - - do 

ri.-~On ditto ditto for geed - - . lOo 

N.H. 12 per «*4‘ut. is termed “Comj^ariy’s interest,” inasmin li 
as it nas th(‘ rate demanded by the Kast Indian Company for 
unli<piidated eoininereial balanees. 


Ill (lie Durhinmga District, and gctKU’ally tlirougli- 
out North Hehar, tluj average ryot (/.e., the lu'ad of a 
fainily) holds between three and four acres of <*ulti- 
vated laud, I bus giving souielliiug less than three- 
quarters of ait acdH^ [ter head of llu* population. This 
is an important fact as far as the pressure of [topiila- 
tion on the soil is coiioerned ; attd the couelusioti I 
deduce from it is that while in tiveragt' good years 


there is still a inargiu for saving, it is so small a 
margin that it is olLni swallowed up by [he landlord’s 
deinaiuls tor arrears of r(‘nl, and tin* inotiey-lender’s 
demands for arrt'ars of int(‘r(‘st, not to s|u‘ak of llie 
ry<»(*s own iinprovideueo, when his purse is nottnuply, 
in matters of tnarriages, eereiuonials, An tidverse 

yetir does not diinl hint with much resottret^s iti store 
from the margin. 


fil/r. Man-* 
Donnell. 
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I olFer the follow! tig ohservtitioiis regarding tin* 
indeldedness of the people. 

It is believed lliat (luring the past six yews a con- 
sidcrahle jiroportion of |)ro[)rieiors and cultivators of 
tli(‘ peivih'god chtsses have, practieully speaking, freed 
lh(Mnsrdves from the hurdcai of indehtedn(;ss, and that 
few, who 10 years ago w(?re .solvent, have nitrogradcd, 
and wher(^ they have retrograded it has been din* to 
individual cartdes.siui.ss or want of self-eoulrol. At 
the time of .settlemoTit, when sale or mortgagt*. of lands 
first bccanio possible;, and the valuable gift of [troperty 
and permanency of tennn; onhirg(;d the limits of credit, 
innity of those who W(T(; iudehttal had to jiart with 
th(*ir latids, and a eonqiarative tew, thinking tlndr 
credit inexhaustible, or not believing in the po.^sihility 
of tlieir lands being sold outright, for a time 
“ plunged.” 

d’hos(‘ who have sirngglod and finally emerged from 
th'ht, form mu(;h of the? backbone of the country, 
and now on the security they can otler, and v(Ty 
frequently without security, can obtain temporary 
loan.s at rate.s varying from 12 to 18 per’ cent. 

In Sir R. Jenkins’ report it is mentioiu'd that for- 
merly the rate of interest was higher than it is now 
(1827). Under Raghojiand A[)pa Sahil), the general 
^’ate on money lent on common security was three and 
four per cent, per mensem, and never less than two, 
the Ixist security, or ph?dges given to the full 
amount of the sum advanced, besides •a deduction of 
I'Wo, three, and sometimes four per cent, from the 
amount of the loait. 

At the time when he wrote the highest rate was two 
per cent, on good security, or pledges given. To patels 
and ryots the terms were commonly two percent, a 
per cent, deducted from tho origmal 


sum; blit to artiztins }ind tmMdntriies the rates wen; 
tlirc(‘ cu- four per c(*tit., or even more. 

With the in(Ti;*a.scd [trospcrily of I Ik* enltivnlors and 
tin; faciliti(*s th<‘y now Iiavt; of taking their own 
jtrndnct* into brisk nuirktds where; then; are Europcjin 
or Pfomhay native ag(>nci(.*s, the formerly nlniosl 
niiiversnl ciisloni of selling tln'ir crops hefon; the 
harvest in advaina; is fast disappciaring. This gradual 
h'sseiiing ol‘ the hiinUni of ind(‘l)tcdm*ss, has also h(*(;u 
vastly ac<;(.;l(3ratcd by the; adaptation of the; times Cor 
[»aying r(;nt and the (Jovcrnmmit r(;vcinn; dcniaud to 
tin* harvest times. Formerly the kists wer(; jtaid tour 
times a. year, and generally tlie e.ultivatoi* to pay his 
rent, and tin; ]»a1el to pay his revimm*, had (our times 
a year to ap[)ly to tin; money-lcmler. Kerjls as well 
as nn'eiiue art; now paid at a snllieient. lifin; after the 
two liarvestH to free the [uiyeis from this in.-cessity. 

My own irujuiries and Mr. Collaeo’s kiiovvh'dgt* 
lead me to believe that in tin* Nagqnir and Wardlia 
districts, among the [)rivil(‘g(‘d t(*nanls, 5 per cent, 
an; hopelessly involved, and would gladly give up 
Ihfir rights, if by so doing they <;uuld start afresh in 
liffi free from old debts atid elaiiiis. Another 30 per 
cent, arc, wo consider, more or les.s de(;[)ly involved, 
hut tiie.so will strtiggle, and have, fair hopes of fr<*eing 
lh(‘ins(*lves within the curn*n(;y of tluj presmit setth;- 
in(*rit; another 30 ])er cent, are in debt to the extent of 
from one to five times the amount of tin; annual rental 
of their holdings ; and the. rijinaining 35 per cent, are 
(dther free or only in the hooks of the Sanears, 
lu‘ejnis(‘ they rather like it tln^i otherwise, thinking 
tliat they thus Hcciire a ready supjtorl in time of iie(;(l. 

On the whole, among the tenantry then; are fewer 
instances of crushing debt than among the proprietary 
body, excepting of ooiurse the malik i^buzas and the 
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malguzars, who unite money or gi-ain lending with 
their landhohling o(?c;uputions. 

But it must 1)0 roinornborod that the Nagpur and 
WardliJi districts arc cxceptiomilly prospc'rous. 
Throughout the Nerbmldji Valley districts the culti- 
vators ari‘ on tlm whole just as well oil’ as those of 
Nagpur and Wardhu, but tlierc is vastly more 
iijd);l)tc‘(lness among the proprietors. 

It has been seen that in (-hhattisgarh the tenants 
were, pi'actically speaking, j-nlirely dei>endent on th(‘ir 
landlords for advance's, not only for si'cd grain, hut for 
food grain. 'The same is almost the rule in Damoh. 
Jihandara is not vtu-y much better. 

The rates at which loans arc made for food grain 
are pretty ncjirly the same all over the Provinces, 
namely 25 per (S'nt. But tln^ rales lor seed grain vary 
from 25 to 100 p(‘r (‘(mt. Thus in Nagpur in villjiges 
in which tliero is but little rice cultivation tlie rate for 
rici se<‘d grain is 100 p(‘r c(‘nt., but in parts where 
rice is the staple it is only 25 p(T cent ; linseed and 
nrad 50 percent. ; wlmat, tnr, and others 25 per cent. 
Every cultivator is expec.tcdto pr(\scrve selected heads 
of joari for his own seed. If he has to borrow for 
this, he can ndurn with selected seed, in which case 
he has to give an a<lditional 25 per cent, hy w:iy of 
user, tmt if he relurns ordinary grain he has to give 
double' or 100 p(*r ci*nt. li i^otton secsl is huit, the 
borrower repays in e.ottxm from ^ to \ ofamauiul of 
nnel(*fined cotton tor (‘vr'ry inaiind of seed borrowed. 
This is equal to from 125 per c(‘nt. to 2(X) pt'i* cent. 
A well-to-do cultivator will never boriow cotton seial, 
but will pnrclinse outright. 

As regards the money-lenders, the village Marwaris, 
cspeelally the later set thu s, hear tlie worst name lor 
ti*i(!kerv, hard dealing, keenness to take a4lvantHge of 
the ignorance of the cultivators, ami to turn and twist 
onr courts and laws to thoii* own ends. The best 
among tlie lendi'i’s are those who ar«^ themselves pro- 


prietors and who belong to the’ agricultural classes. 
These very seldom resort to our law courts. 

The worst feature about the grain loans is that the 
debt is allowed to run on for a long time at comjanind 
interest until a time comes when the ])rice of grain is 
high. Then all at once the creditor presses for stittlo. 
nu'iit, and the grain d(d)t is converted into a nioru'y 
del)t at tlu3 enhuncf'd (‘urrent rates, and a bond or 
a decree is taken for money, which hejoinea the basis 
of further op(‘ratioii.s. 

A cultivator who has oiie(MU)iaijcipat('d hims(?lf from 
debt will, above all things, shun borrowing grain, for it 
is immeasurably hettcu* for liim to borrow cash at from 
12 to IS per ciuit. and purchase grain for his require- 
iiK'nts. 

At the lowf'st )*at(‘ of user, a grain debt doubles 
its(‘lf in three years. Ordinarily eompound intxTest 
would not mil (ui eash loans, so the original loan 
would hardly he doubled iti less than six years. 

The snrjiliis iiieume of the cultivator is mostly 
eon vm-ted into omMini'iils ; hut he is glad to lend on 
inlerest to his fellow-cullivators. liin ying money is 
still very common, tor tlu' n'lm'inbrance of the former 
inse<uirity of lilh. tVom tli('. LMiidhari inenrsions und 
of jiroperty from i\\i\ rapacity and extortions of the 
Hhonsla pi'piod, has not allogi'tlier passed away. Some 
say they hide their surplus eash from fear of thieves, 
others admit tliat poor relations and importunate 
religious l)eggars are still inoii* dreaded. Very little, 
if any, <limimilion in the cost of marriage een'inoin^vs 
has yet ri'siilted, hut in the northern districts villagers 
appear to be \ erv curious to learn the customs and 
r.ai.es of expenditure in otlier parts of Fiidia, and 
greatly deplori' their own inability to proportion sindi 
expenses to their individunl means and condition of 
life. 

As regards the indehtediiess of the laiidlioldirig 
classes, 1 give an (‘xliaustive (able, compiled with great 
care at the close of 1S74. 
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Nttgpur* 


5,0 10 

8,906 

71- 

1,601 

29 • 

281 

4-1 

827 

15- 

546 

9-9 

2,170 

249 

11 *.5 

Bhiindarn 

- 

1 ,l>5r) 

908 

72- 

852 

28- 

87 

7 • 

121 

9 • 6 

144 

11*4 

763 

229 

.30- 

Chatida - 


so; 

484 

GO- 

82.8 

40 - 

29 

8*5 

156 

19-8 

138 

17-2 

1,522 

69 

4-5 

Wardha 

- 

1 , SS 7 

1,448 

76-7 

489 

28*3 

58 

3 - 

221 

11*7 

160 

8*6 

577 

25 

4'3 

Balaghiit 

- 

\;2M) 

492 

40-8 

727 

59 • 7 

132 

10-8 

462 

88 - 

188 

10-9 

.386 

78 

19 ’ 

. 

7\)tal 

- 

lo , r ,78 

7 , 28 ;i 

67 ■ 7 

8,445 

. 82-3 

687 

51 

1,787 

16-8 

1,121 

10'5 

5,418 

645 

12 ’ 

.lubbulporc - 

- 

l.aTf) 

858 

66-8 

423 

88*2 

35 

2-7 

202 

15*8 

186 

14-6 

2,282 

208 

9 1 

Saugor * 

- 

4 , 7(50 

8,788 

78-5 

1,(.)22 

21-5 

144 

3 - 

480 

10 - 

398 

8*5 

1,468 

165 

11*2 

Dainob - 

- 

1 , 0(53 

767 

72-1 

298 

27-9 

25 

2-4 

134 

12 -G 

189 

13 «», 

1,257 

51 

4 ' 

Sconi 

- 

5 ;JG 

841 

63 '6 

195 

36-4 

28 

5-2 

108 

20 1 

59 

n -1 

603 

95 

15‘7 

M and la - 

- 

7 GM 

616 

80- 7 

147 

19-3 

78 

10'2 

43 

5-6 

26 

3*5 

527 

56 

I0‘() 

Total 

- 

s.sys 

6,815 

75-2 

2,085 

24*8 

310 

3*7 

967 

11*5 

808 

9-6 

6,187 

475 

^ 7-7 

llosbangabad 

_ 

tl . iil 4 

307 

28-7 

847 

71*3 

68 

5*7 

189 

15-9 

590 

49-6 

609 

39 

6*4 

Narsinghpnr - 

- 

ttbOO 

8 1 (i 

29*9 

684 

70*1 1 

> 38 

4'2 

153 

16*9 

448 

48-9 

.595 

85 

6 * 

C 1 lb i lid warn - 

. 

1,896 

1,108 

7 G -9 

298 

33*1 

81 

6*3 

120 

9-4 

92 

7*3 

831 

24 

3 * 

Niniar - 

- 

948 

532 

54-2 

416 

45-8 

99 

10*9 

160 

18-8 

151 

16-6 

4.56 

18 

2 '8 

Betul - 

- 

948 

379 

85*8 

569 

64-2 

151 

17 - 

193 

21-7 

225 

25-4 

534 

134 

2.5 • 

Total 

- 

5 , 4,56 

2,697 

46-5 

2,759 

53-5 

437 

8-5 

821 

15*9 

1,501 

29-1 

3,025 

245 

8‘1 

Bajpur - 

- 

1 ,842 

1,065 

57-8 

777 

42*2 

243 

18-2 

452 

24*5 

82 i 

4-5 

3,309 

259 

7'8 

Rilaspur 

- 

1,051 

668 

68*6 

888 

. 86*4 

141 

13*4 

211 

£ 0-1 

81 

2*9 

2,008 

285 

11 '7 
2'9 

Sambalpur - 

- 

48 S 

857 

81-6 

81 

18-4 

32 

7’3 

86 

8-2 

13 

2*9 

5 J 3 

1.5 

Total 

- 

8,381 

2,090 

62*8 

1,241 

37-2 

416 

12-5 

609 

20*9 

126 

3*8 

5,830 

,509 

8 ’ f » 

Grand total 

- 

27,863 

18,335 

65-8 

9,530 

34-2 

1,700 

6*1 

4,274 

15*3 

3,556 

12-8 

1 

20,410 

1,874 

91 


♦•In these diBtriots dome dhacers have been ineluded with Malguzars, the . ihmilied being urt^^id^d. Gep^allyy howeyer# 
HalimzarB have Alone been shown. t 1 J86 aneeatral hcddeii.: . 
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The solvency of the proprietjiry body was found lo 
l)C fiondiderably bettor than had been oxpo<*ted, but 
still there is iniicli room for disappointment, seeing 
that at the commencement of this settlement the free 
enft of Governnumt of propri(*tary rights, valued at 


the lowest possible rates and strictly on commercial 
considerations, was worth thret' millions sterling, while, 
vicwtal as capital and as a soJi<l and enduring basis for 
credit, its potential valine was very far in excess of 
tliis amount. 


Bnpu R(to , — He considers that lo years ago land- 
holders and cultivators wt‘rc dee])ly involved, hut that 
they have gradually cleared off mueh of the debt. The 
money-lenders have n'alised larg(' sums on aceount of 
old debts during the past two years. Civil suits lor moia'y 
lent are now less fre(pu*nt, and the r!it(^ of interi'st, 
for respectable cultivators and landholders, has V)ocomc 
easier. Sales and mortgages of land an^ on IIk* 
dccrcas(\ whilst claims for ])ossession ol‘ land, e.ven of 
a few poles, are keenly contested. 'L'lie imia’ovcimmt 
bc‘mn from the time of the American war. Tin* 
cotton of this district was sold at high rates.^ This 
was followed by the opeming of tlic railway. For the. 
la it two years especially tlui high rates for agricul- 
Uiral produce and lai’ge exports by railway have done 
much towards the clearing off (jf old debts. Soim* 
landholders and cultivators through individual rcck- 
l(Msn(;ss are, of course, on I ho high I'oacl to ruiii, and 
still more have money debts bearing high inbn-est ; 
but on tin; whole tli(‘. condition of the agricultural 
classcis is niiich better than bedbre*. 

It is b(diev(Ml that a larg(* amount of gold bas been 
absorbed in the district by villagers during the 
two years. Many particularly wn'ulMiy men could be 
iianuMl whose ri(‘lu!S are of rom[)arativcly rcci'ut <late. 
A late honorary magistrate is known to have ditsl in- 
debted ; but it is said that lu* alloW('<l bis debt to stand 
to iM 5 vk(‘ ja.'ople not notice that lu^ bad boarded al)out 
half a lac of rupees worth of gold. 'Hie lab; mal- 
giizar was on tin; brink ot I’uin t(Mi years ago. Al- 
tlioiigli he died in <h.'bt to the extent ct a r(;w thousuul 
rupees in e.oiisequeiiCM* of his lavish eharity, yet he hdt 
•’Tain enough to cov(*r most ol this in a^ single pay- 
ment. Kicli cultivators, some of them helonging to 
the lowest caste, are ofb'ii met with, but these an‘ iu- 
dividnal cases. As a class cultivators have advanced, 
because crops have l)een good and rates exceptionally 
high. If the worst weia; to bappiai Ibr two sneciM’ding 
yrairs, the majority of cultivators would la* again in 
dilliculty. They will liave to borrow money at liigli 
interest! Tin* <|m'stion arls(‘s how is it tliat they 
Ciiimot stand two bad seasons. Kxc(*pt our urban 
po|>ulation, we lia<l but villag(* eomimiiiities, and that 
the institution, though not well defined, still lingers 
on, is a fact, that can be (lis(a;rn(*d in every ^illage. 
Uinler this system the actual cultivator bad limitc-d 
ilutirs and responsibilities, i bey tilled the land, but 
the villag(‘ headinaii supplied cattle, se(*d grain, labour 
for weeding, biod grains, and loans lor marriages. He, 
made such iinproveineiits as be thought best on the, 
village lands. Tiie actual cultivator nev(M' rose beyond 
the position of a landed sort. Recently the actual 
oiiltivaCors have obtained proprietary or ()ceupan(*y 
rights, but at tlie saim; time they bavi* lost their old 
claim ou the feudal su[)erior ; Inmee wherever tin* r<*- 
cipii'uts were capable by intelligence, means, and 
pluck to carry on their agricultural affairs without the 
aid of oth(;rs they have tliriv(;n riauarkably well. Hut 
Kiich was not the condition of tlie majority ol' the 
recipients of tb(^ boon, ^rhey had no capital, educa- 
tion, or pluck, and from time immemorial wcie habi- 
tuated to dc])i;udeiiee oii their landlord I’or everything. 
When they were made almost independent ol the 
landlord for agricultural imrposcs, the good feeling 
h(*twi*(m the elasses gi ew colder, an<l otten teedings ol 
jealousy arose. A few years before occupancy riglits 
were given by Government, a foreign iiioncy-londci, 
the Marwari, had app(>are(i on the scene, and the 
needy cultivators ll(;iv to him for money and grain 
advances, and an indigenous class of local usurers of 
the Marwari type also sprang up. It is needless to 
detail the rosults of such a state oi^ things. 1 he worst 
feature in their operations, — which brought almost 


hopeless ruin to the cultivators, — was the system of 
selling the eoming (*rops at ei*rtaiu rates lixed at 
ramlom, n<»t for cash but on nccounl of old debts. As 
a rub*, the cultivators were imabU; to exc(;ut(; their 
agrcem(*uts, or were not punctual in delivery, and had 
to pay damages, often under dei*r(*t‘s of court, at rates 
often involving tin* return of sev(*r:il Ibbl what they 
r(‘c(*ivc<l. Tlu*y have, since to a gi eat exti'iit r(‘(*ov('re(l, 
hut tin* causes of their rccovi‘ry an* not p(*riuanent. 
One or two had seasons would s(*e many r(*duc(‘d nearly 
to their former condition. Tliey jue not yet fitti‘d by 
education, by tin; possession of capital, and by pliiek 
to stand aloiu*. 'Flu* cultivator has still ingrained in 
his nature habitual depi'iidenei* on othi;rs for <*apitul 
and other help. He* is still credulous and superst it ions, 
and even now cannot unib*rstaMd the ncc*<*s>iiy ol‘ 
improv(*d modes of cultivatum. He; still uses the 
nffiise of his larmyanl for fiu*! i?isli*ad of utilising it. 
as manure. And in oui’ law courts, in eomparisou 
with his (*,rc«litor, lu* is helpless. 1 f bis Malgiizar l>e, 
rich and Avell disposed towards him, be, would still 
have a clian(*e of tiding ovf'i* two bad years ; but, if bis 
Malgiizar be involved lik(‘ himself (ii* be non-resid(*nl, 
or has no sympatliii's with bis ryots, tli(*ii Ik; cannot 
help going to ruin. Villag«*s can be pointed out 
where the cultivators are prosperous, not so nnieb 
bee.aust* the seasons bavi* been good and prie(.*s liigli, 
but bc(*ause the Malguzar is himself well-to-do, and 
watches overllu* inlere.sts of bis ryotsiii evi*ry res)K‘ct. 
On the otla*!* hand, villag(*s (*los(‘ t(> Wardlia can now 
1)0 shown, where the. Malgii/.ar^ tb(*mselv<*s b(*ing in 
difficulties, moicy-lenders have obtained a strong bold 
on the ry(*ts, or when; tin* Malguzars and ryots not 
bi*ing ou go(Ml terms, the* ryots have* to surmount all 
sort of vexations. Hut to provide the ideal Malguzar 
for cv(*ry villa.g(* is almost imj)ossible, and tln'rofon; 
llie ryots must l(.*arii habits of ind(*pendeii(;(‘. 'Fin*, 
worst enemy of the ryot is the money-lender, and tin; 
land revenue assessment, bad seasons, extravaganci; 
and iillen(*ss do not eontribnti* to embarass them so 
mueli as the system of s(*lling coming crops in advance 
for money ilm*, not for prinei[)al alone, but often 
mainly for iiil(*rest. As a rule, the cultivator is 
])atienl, industrious, ami frugal, lb* ami Hie im*mbers 
ofbis family work on during all seasons of the year in 
or for their fields, and iii return they get sullicieut 
produce. 'Fln;y seldom (‘at meat. Salt, red-pej)per 
(chillies), onions, garlic, turim‘ric, and oil an; their 
euiidim(*iits; and a few s(.*ers of gur suffices for holi- 
days. As :i rule th(‘y are U*mp(*rale. 'Fwo dliolii’s 
and au oee,usional pagri and dopatta sullici*. lor each 
male mi*mher of llu* family, and two saris ami four 
(•hoIi(*s eoinplele the wardrobi* of ev(‘ry female 
im*ml»er. 

Example 1. — A typical iiislance is Narayan Te^, an 
occiipaiiey rv()t,freeot d(*l)t, holding '1*1 acres, of which 
four an? lidlow. I b* has seven grown np p(;rsons in his 
family, tlin‘(; mal(*.s and four f(*males. lb; has 1/5 head ol 
cattle, of which six are bullocks, bast y(*ar bis pro- 
duce was worth 'I’he women of his family 

work oil bis tieids, and during span; times arc (.*m- 
ployed as laboun*rs for other p(‘opl(*, earning about 
lUl ;j(). He (ailtivates about 21 acres in anolber 
village*, wliicli last year prodiuM'd erops worth Rs. 00, 
thus bis gross iii(;i)me was Rs. 345. 


His expenditure was : — 


A. e. 


Moar at 6 seers per diem 1 0 J Khandics o o 

♦Wheat - - 1 do. 12 0 0 

♦PiilscH - - ‘ ^ 

Gar, 22 seers - - - - 5 0 0 

♦ Produce of his own fields, consuiced as food at home. 


Oo 3 
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Salt 

Oil - - 

(yhillios 

Onions, garlic, turmeric, &c. 
Total - 


Clothing— 

8 saris 
<i dhotk'S - 
3 pagris - 
3 hlaiikids 
Cliolies 

G pairs of shoes 
3 do[>attMK 


of his family 
Kent 


'Fotal - 




KB. 

A. 

p. 

- 

- 

2 

12 

0 

- 

- 

18 

0 

0 

. 

- 

G 

0 

0 

- 

- 

12 

0 

0 

- 

- 

175 

12 

0 



us. 

A. 

p. 

- 

- 

IG 

0 

0 

- 

- 

G 

0 

0 


- 

5 

0 

0 

- 

- 

4 

8 

0 

- 

- 

0 

12 

0 

. 

- 

4 

0 

0 

- 

- 

3 

0 

0 

the labour 




- 

- 

20 

0 

0 

- 

- 

.51 

0 

0 


- 

2SG 

0 

0 


'Hi is cullivjitor is llio liojul of a jn’osporous fninily. 
IIo lias two brothers .MS strong as Iiiinsell. He sold 
the rollowing produee, whieli is included in the amount 
of his iiHMJiiK; shown above : — 


Cotton, worth 
I.insoed 
Kurbi 
Grass 


Ks. 57 


Total 


'film* was a surplus income of Rs. GO. 

h];ratnpl(‘2. — IMaiinu, an absolub' oecnjianey ryot, 
has acres, and is a tentitd-at-will for I hreo acres. 11(5 
is free of (h‘bt. In his family of six imMnb(‘rs, four art'- 
grown-iip ])(‘opIe.. lie has two plough liullocks and s(.‘vcn 
bead of other cattle. Ills crop was woitli Rs. 178. 
His (‘xpendituro was : — 

us. \. I*. 


'Moiir, 5 ^e(.'rs a. day 

-7’ K handies 

- 5G 

0 

0 

* Wheat, 1 GO setTs 

— \ do. 

G 

0 

0 

M'ulst's 

\\ do. 

- 18 

0 

0 

Salt 


- 3 

(> 

0 

Oil 

- 

- 1*2 

0 

0 

Onions, iko. 

- 

0 

0 

0 

(lur 

- 

5 

0 

0 

Total - 

- 

- 109 

G 

0 


* Grown in his o^vn field, consumed .is food at honu*. 


(Mothing — 

2 siiris _ - - 


us. 

- 4 

A. 

0 

1'. 

0 

.3 jnigris - - - 

- 

- 4 

0 

0 

8 d holies - 

- 

7 

0 

0 

4 hlankets 

- 

- .‘1 

0 

0 

(Iludiiis - - - 

- 

2 

0 

0 

Wages of ht>y servant 


- 4 

12 

0 

Weeding j'xpeuses 

- 

- 5 

0 

0 

Rent 


- 2G 

0 

0 

'total 

- 

- 165 

2 

0 


There was a surplus of Ks. 12 14 o. 

Maiinn sold cotton worth lls. 38, linseed worth 
Ks. .5, and lining worth Ks. 3. 

'Phe houses of these ryots are mere huts with one 
room and a vertindah. 

I'liero are one or two cattle-shed close to the 
dwelling houses. Grain is ke]d above* groiiiul in 
l»asket-work stores, tliatched on the top. The cost of 
such a house is under Ks. 25. Kvery ryot sells jiro- 
duce first to pay rent and pn^ssing debts, (ionenilly 
there does not remain much to he toreJ. (Vittoii and 
linseed are all sold, and thesei are tlie crops which 
enable a ciillivalor to lay by some cash, which gene- 
rally buried for safety as a provision against bad 
times. F(‘W cultivators lend moii(;y or cntei* into 
trade. Expenditure on marn’ages or for purclia.se of 
cattle occur now and then. A marriage costs from 
Ks. 75 to Ks. 125, and it is mainly for this that re- 
conrsi? is had to the money-lender. If he had only to 
pay simple interest at 12 pin* cent,, he* could often 
manage to pay off his debt in good seasons ; but what 


keeps him struggling on are the devices of the money- 
lender, which hardly allow a debtor, when once in- 
volved, to free himself. 


'Phe cereals e()nsuino<t by these two cultivators appear 
to be greatly over-stated. Th(i probable surjdus I calculate at 
Rs. .50 and that ofNarrain at Rs. 125. 


Bhoryao Rao . — A cultivator who once gets intcD 
debt finds great difficulty in getting out of it. When 
grain is borrowed it has to be repaid with 25 per 
cent, in nddifion soiih; six or .seven months after. 
Failm*e to dcliv(*r on (he slij)ulijted date carries with 
it a penalty of; say, from 50 to 100 per cent., and Ibo 
c.iiltivator, notwithstanding all his exertions, gels 
dcc])cr and dc(*[)or into (lc‘bt. They also fre(piently 
borrow and give, agreements to sell their f)roduee to 
t he l(‘n(l(*r at very low rales, and in casc^ of failure tlu'y 
an* bound to pay tin* price* at double th(*sn rales. A 
cas(* was noticed, a, f«*w days ago, in which a Malgiizar 
bad received 11 iiiauis tiv(‘ years previously, and liml 
(‘xeeuted a deed for 51 manis. An impury into tin* 
iiuleldedness of tlie Malguzars of this district showed 
that out ol‘ 050 men, 034 were in d(‘bl ; of the la,t l(*r, 
six pt*r cent, had debts eepial to one y(“ar’s jaina ; 
24 per (!erit. of more I ban one year’s and less tluni live 
y(*ars’ jama ; 70 percent. of mort* than live, years’ jama. 
The ]iigli(‘sl amount of the debt was 30 times tin.* jama 
of‘ the village. As regards culti\ni(u*s, tln^ per*e(*ntag(! 
of d(*btors i.s e.stinmted at from 25 to 30 per cent., and 
their del>(s do not run so high, and ex(;e(!d live years’ 
rent in a v(‘ry lew easos. 


4//\ 'flu* eoucliision arrived at by Mr. Tinrie 

and lln* .Malguzars wbom be has oonsnlK'd is that SO per 
cent, of 1 he eiiltivalors ol' the dislriciare bcliev(.‘d ((» be, 
ill {l(‘bt, b('lw(‘en 20 and 30 per cent. bopi‘l(!ssly so. Jhil. 
it nnisl not be supposed that those wlio ar(* burdened 
with (h'bt greatly (‘xet'eding their animal income an' 
(lioveldre in a wretched sla,|(.‘. A’o «h*pth of <lebt eunld 
make a (.‘idtivator live more eh(*aply than the jmiii oi 
his Allows. Ilis habits rmnain the sami* ; lii! sp(*ii(ls 
little in luKuries at any time* ; his I ion so and lields ro- 
niain as neat or negli'Ctcd as it suited the task of tlu ir 
owner in btdter times. His exjiendilun* at marria‘.:es 
:ind Adrs must lx* eurtaih'd, and il’ nothing (Miu In.’lp 
him, at last his liidds must bo taken aAvay. 

Whetlicr hi^ be in debt or hot, llie economic e,on- 
dition of the tenant remains ])rctty n(‘jujy iinnltered. 
He has a liousi* of mml walls witli a tiled loof. It 
( 5 osts from 15 to 20 rn[)ees to build, andmM'ds petty 
repairs each year as tin* rains s(_'t in. His houstdiold 
may consist of two or tliree women, and say a couple 
of eliildren, unable to do any paying work. These do 
all the hons(5hold work. At certain seasons liired 
hihonr must he employed. This is during tin* plough- 
ing, sowing, and weeding times, and at harvest, and 
tin* tiiiK* for entliiig grass. The growth of the kans 
grass must bo carefully eliock(5d. 

Hired labonn^rs at thesi* tiin(?|^can earn enough to 
feed their families. Perhntis a third, soinctimert a hall, 
of these (‘omo I'rom Bundelkand and tlio hilly parts ot 
Sangor, the rest are villagers. Th(?y are mostly paid 
ill kind, and what is given is not counted in reckoning 
the gains of the season. It is from what is .ihowu on 
Ids tJireshing-floor that the produce jx'r acre is deduced 
by the official and the harvest returns by the cultivator. 
It is still more difficult to calculate his otlier (expenses. 
Idttle rici* or sugar is produced. These he must pur- 
chase at from 5 to 15 lupijcs, and salt for his family 
and catlle cost about live rupees a year, lie smokes 
tobacco if h(5 (‘.an get it. Fuel is never a heavy item. 

The women of the family likely come provided with 
a imniy ycjirs’ ston^ of cdothing on th(,*ir wedding, bat 
even these may have been got through or succumhea 
to white ants. For the coarser cotton clothing, it is 
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I', owes Ra. 2(X) on a very old account, increased by Ciiap. I.Q* 
two marriages. 

(1., owing to imiiTiago expenses, owes Ks. 1(K). Pa^mNc^ 

II. owes Rs. -K), borrowed for the niircliaso of — 
bullocks. 

J. ovvi's Rs. 200 on au old account, which is being 

cleared off. 

K. owes Rs. 12, borrowed on account of a bad 

harvest. 

li., owing to two bad harvests, hail to borrow Rs. a5(). 

()n(‘ man is putting by his savings to providi^ I’or 
tin* marriage of liis daughters. 

One employs his savings by making jietty loans. 

Others are increasing their live-stock. 


ll asaffco Hallal Khvr takes the ease of a man 
owning lour plough hiilloeks, heiiiga holder of land on 
privileged tennre and as lenant-at-will in eipial (luan- 
tities, having a wile and Ihris* ehildren, besides two 
ndations or ih pmidenls. He would rarin aboul lo acres. 
The two ])airs nt hnllot'ks are workeil allei nately and 
grazed on or lu'ar the fields. For two months or nioie 
they are iise<l in bringing liiel, t imber, grass, and (eneing 
materials from llio jungli's. They liavi‘ to tramph' oiil 
the corn on (he tbreslilng floor. Tii(‘y rest about a 
iiiontli in tin* year. Resides grass, they have the eliail', 
about 100 seers of l(*ora and about tv/o nipis's’ worth of 
salt. 'I'hey should last in vigoiu’ live yi'ars. A pair cost 
from do to 10 nqiees. A well-to-do cultivator would 
have half a tlozeu cows, enough to give a new pair of 
Imllocks every sccoml year, dduy would pay Ibr their 
keep without trenching on tlie jiroduci*- of his fields. 
'rii(‘, typi<*al cultivator employs hirisl labour only at 
harvest lime, which is rmuuuerated in kind. So many 
sheav(‘S become the, right of tln^ lalw'unT. TIn'S(‘ are 
threshed on the employer’s threshing floor, and he is 
hound to so(‘ that each man gels not l(‘ss gi'ain than 
two seers of grain a day. If the weatluM’ be unsettlecl 
be may have to ofl’er so mueli as four sixers wagi*. 

Mr. Wasnd<*o Rullal Kber giv(‘s the following out- 
turn faelors, which are probably in most cases very far 
below the mark : — 


Hullal Ki 


be custom where cotton is grown to hav(‘, at a small 
hargo, so many seers worked up in the village, if not 
,/tirc house. Then there are little contributions to 
b(* ** villag(‘ temple, to the patwarri and the kotwal, to 
lie baid and the midwife, the barber and th(». cobbler, 
be fisherman and the scavenger, the idiot and hunch- 
jack, and the yogi and bynigi, whom the cessation of 
be rains has let loose from the city. Tlieii, too, there 
is the great fair at Rangir or Garhakota, and the 
[iimiial pilgrimage to the Nerbndda,* if the women of 
the family have any iulluenco. The offering may he 
only a handful of grain, but the long journey of many 
axles” would be thought an exlravagant one in any 
other country. At least a (piarter of the population 
of the district attend each of these annual fairs. 

Mr. Imrie rmnarks that it would be most ililffe.ult to 
give exactly the income and expenditure of a culti- 
vator who keeps no reckoning of the many small pay- 
ments he makes and expenses be may incur or of the 
days for which he gives Avages. Me sows what lu' 
thinks Avill be the best ciop, and be works as tin* 
weather allows him, a, ml his expenditure' must vary 
Aviib the Avcalhcr as his crops do. It lu'vt'i* enters his 
imagination that a poor <!otlou crop may pay him 
better than a good crop of joar ; or, (hough one 
crop soAvn witli another f may shield from blight or 
frost in dannary, it may bo Ix'tter policy to keep thmu 
jijiarl. The weather is bis dictator, and not any 
timiiglit of a futuri' markc't jirici'. 

Cotton is becoming ilu! most important kliarif crop, 
and a failure of the joar and rice is becoming of less 
importanci'. 

lu conclusion, Mr. Imrie observes that tboiigb be 
considers SO per cent, of the cultivators to be in debt, 
and soniotbing h*ss Ilian .‘U) per ci'iit. to an oxtmit ex- 
ceeding (heir ycaily income, be would jmt tin' average, 
iiidebtedm'ss at less (ban half the yearly gross ri'turns 
of tlielr finds. 'Tlie general indclitedm'ss may Ix' on 
the increase, but not rajiidly. While (be eullivators 
hold tlu'ir ff»dds, ihi'y livi* in (he usual simple way, 
supplied ))y lh(?ir lualguzars Avith grain when their 
own stoi'e is exhausted. A season of drought increases 
llieir debts and reduces many to tlu^ coudilion of 
hiboun'i’s, and their indebtedness keeps tlu'ui from 
(‘xpeiidirig money in clotlu'sj and jewels. Rut gene- 
rally their coinlition is far from Avretebed, and they 
are as apathetically coiiLeiited as need lx*. 

Mr. Imrie has given the result of his imiuiry in the 
cases of 10 ryots, and ha-s tilkmi great troubli' in the 
inaper ; hut it seems of no us«*- for im* to tabulate 
l}les(^ results, as the details of returns of iiieome and 
expenditure, are not relialile or are not clear. 

Ri'gardiug the debts oAVial by these men the follow- 
ing particulars aro of somiA value : — 

A. owes Rs. 250 to a creditor, and pays interest at 
24 pcT cent. The debt Avas coutracbal s'ume 
10 or 12 years ago on account of marriage ex- 
penses. It has varied in amount from Rs. 100 
to 400. 

R. borrowed Rs. 50, two years ago, to meet tlie ex- 
pense of a marriage. lie lias since paid it off'. 

C. owesRs. l(X) orRs. 125 bearing interest at S4 pi'r 

cent. Last year the debt Avas only Rs. 75, 
and is due to a bad harvest. 

D. some six or seven years ago borroAvial Rs. 40 

for marriage expenses. It has iioav reached 
Rs, 150, bearing interest at 21 per cent. 

E. ows Rs. 100 to the lumbardars of his village; 

the cause of incurring the debt is unknoAvn. 


* I have frequently noticed the marked preponderance of the 
People from Suugor, Damoh, Jubbulpore, and Narsinghpur, 
passing through Bilaspur to or from a pilgrimage to Jaggernath 
at Pooree. 

t Mixed crops on the same land. 

t The people in Damoh, and probably in Saugor, are some- 
what extravagant in the matter of dress. In Damoh it seems to 
he a proverb that the Lodhi, one of the most numerous castes, 

** will put on his back what ought to ho put in his belly.” 


Wlicat - 

m fold. 

Teora 

Llra.l -■ 

Masor - 

rlowari - 

Ra t era - 

Kodo 

Liuseeil - 

>4 fold. Kutki - 

Ki<'(^ - 

Sama 

Cotton - 


G ram - ^ 



Rut on account of the husks of rice, kodo, kiit.ki, ami 
saiuji, one-half of this Avill n-pri'seut, the I'ooil reluj ii. 
Apjiareutly lit* reiikoiis the food oiil-tiini of 1 5 acres 
at 24 khaiidis of 1 *10 seers (*aeh. This again seems 
to me uuder-cstiimited. He raises his own tobacco, 
chillies, suid vegetahles, of Avhieh iirops also ho sells a 
part. 

For his OAvn consum])tion he gives oviu* a, portion of 
the oil seeds he rai.si^s to the oil-juesser. If the Teli 
keeps the oil cake he chaigi's only \ amia on liach seer 
of oil. If the cultivator takes back the oil euke he 
c-harges anna per s<*cr. 

Thii 24 kluuidis of grain arc thus ilisposed of ; — 


Khuiidis. 

Seed - - - - - - (J 

Kotwid, smith, carpenter, barber, waHhermnu each 
2» seers of grain - - - - I 

Food of seven persons at ^ seer a day - - U 

Total - lb 

To the 8 khandis surplus, at Us. ft a khundi - Ks. '40 
A«ld Kb. 5 for cotton sold, Ks. 5 for vegetables, See. „ 10 

Total -‘ .ftO 



w 

ii 

k 

I CXNTKAL 
IBkoyimcks. 

tdfr, Ntcholls, 
i) 


BRBAie. 

Major 

^zczepanshi. 


Sri Krishna 
Narhar. 
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KxrKNUITUUK. 




R. 

U. 

P- 

Rent at Re. 1 an acre for occupancy tenure 




land, and 1 ] for other laud 

- 

16 

12 

0 

Cesses and Tatwaris fees 

- 

1 

4 

0 

Cfur - - - - 

- 

2 

0 

0 

Salt - - - - 

- 

2 

0 

0 

Spices, iStc. 

- 


0 

0 

Clothina at Rs. 3 8 0 for each adult and Rc. 1 




each child 

- 

17 

0 

0 


'Potal - 

42 

0 

0 


Leaving a balance of Hs?. s. 

Now {ind ii pair ol‘ Ijiillocks past ilioir prime 
come to }je sold. 

It seeiiiH tiuit Wasadeo 15ulla.ll Kher, like iVlr. 
Imrie, regards the grain saved alli*r all expenses of 


cultivation and harvesting have been deducted as in. 
come. Tile balance save^ if it is not devoted to the 
liquidation of debt, is turned into ornaments. The 
home consumption of grain is augmented by fndts 
roots, and oIIkt minor forest produce, or raised in the 
bari.’' “ 15ut the saving of cereals may be left out 
“ of the account as a set-off against the additional 
“ penditurc of occasional festivals and dinner parties 
“ on a small scale.” For meeting the costs of mar- 
riage ecTemonies or the deticiencii's of bad years, the 
ryot must trust to the more bountiful harvests of ex- 
ceptional years. If lu^ wishes to increase his seah* of 
operations his first i<lea is to take morci land under 
cullivatioii; secondly, to employ more labour; lasily, 
to raisi' some special crop, such as sugnr-(‘ane, which 
requires extra care l)(‘.sidcs the additional cost of 
irrigation. 


UKRAU. 


When ilie Ainericjin cotton failed, and the value of 
15(‘rai' cotton I’ose so womhM-fully, a gn'at change 
occurred in the status of tlu* agrieultnrists. Much 
more moiK'y was expended on food, <‘h)thing, and other 
necessaries. Although the j)rorit Ironi t'oltori lias very 
uiiieh diicreased the exj)enditure has not deer(‘ased in 
tin* same ])roportion, and ecmscMpiently many of these 
p(‘opleare in debt. Those with any capital thrive* well 
♦‘uough, hut the otlK'rs art' enlirt'ly dt'[)endent on the 
sauears ; and when this Is once the ease iht're is litth* 
j'hanee td atnassing capital. The product* t>f Iht* land 
is made over to the sanear. who supports the ryots by 
atlvanees nt liigli raters of intei’esi ; and tlieii it is very 
rare that they can t*xlrieale themselves. Tliey know 


nothing of accounts, and are enii^(^ly at tin* mtTcy of 
the saiiears. It is ealcuhii(*d lliat the sauears, what 
with liigh rates of interest and fraiitlnleiit aeeounls, 
doiihle in twt) years the eapital einployisl. 'rhi-re is 
no tlonht that tht'se men are nt‘ee,''sary tt) tin* rvots, 
wht>, inthetl, eoiiltl nt»t tltj without them ; itni the 
pre.seni indebted and lu'lpless condition of the ryiUs 
will <*ontiniie until they are proh'cted by iisniy laws. 

It is ditlienit to illusii'ali* what has been I'econled 
by (‘xamjdes, heeau.se the ryots ki*(‘p no a(*e(mnts of 
in<*oni(* ami exjH'udifiire or (»f (heir tlealings with (he 
sanear, who, on his part, would not diselost* llie 
actual stale of atliiirs. About t)ue-half of the agri- 
culturists an* Ixdieved to he in debt. 


'riie population directly engagi'd in the cultivation 
of the land is <*ompos('il of Ivunhi, Mali, I5ari, Rajputs, 
and Mussulmans, Ac. 'Tin* Kmihi e.\e(‘(.*ds in numher 
tin* rest by many tinu's. 

Ryolwari system pievails in Berar as in the Mailras 
and Bombay rresidencies ; the agri(*nltnrist, therefore, 
possesses oidy right of oeeupancy, which, however, is 
declared to he a Iranslerabh* and lu'iitahlc jn’operly, 
and the oeenpant is not de[uived of it so lung as li(5 
continues to pay (he assc'ssment due upon Jus land, the 
extent of possession of which vari<*s in (pianlity in each 
case. The land is seldom or never s<*t apart for grass, 
anti is invariably brought under tillagt*. He supports 
his live slock with tin* ‘^t.ot*ks of jttari ami husks of 
grain, us wi*ll as upon grass of fields set apart fur 
i'ree pasturagt*, that of nnarable land sold by publie 
auetion, and that of tlu* forests to which they are i*x- 
ported during the season they are not rc<piir(Ml for 
fi(‘hl work. 

Besides his engagement ns tenant tlireetly with Go- 
veniimuit he often enters into eonlraet as a siib-tenant 
with those Government tenants, such as Brahmins, 
Rajputs, Marwadas, and well-to-do Runbis, who have 
land in tlieir names, but who are not iuimediately its 
cultivators. The consideration for such laud is of two 
kimls ; either payment in money, which exceeds by 
many tinu's the (loverinneni demand, or ecjual dis- 
tribution of produce between himself and the Govern- 
ment tenant, who pays the hnai revenue, or, under 
the terms of the contract, bunleiis the ;uib-teiwnt 
with it. An exam])le of the one niry bc temi in 
Chandrabhan of Monza Gowlkhera in the Elliehpur 
taluka, in the staU'inent alluded to. 'J'hc 36 acres of 
land against Ids name liave been obtained by him for 
Rs. 215, the ordinary land revenue of which does not 
i‘xce(‘d Rs. 40. Thi^ other mode of consideration is 
called the batui system, whicli in many respects n*- 
sembles the metayer system in Europe. The high 
prices of grain since the visitation of the Madras and 


Bombay Pn\ddeJicies by famim*, and that of col ton 
sinc(.* the failun* of (he Amerieafi crops, raised the 
value of tin; himl, whi(‘h before these evtaits had no 
jui(*e, for it was lV('tjueiitly resigned by (la* eidtivatt>r, 
and a number of lields in each village ri'inained nn- 
ciillivated. Never sinei* the first delieieney of entioti 
in America lias lla* j)rioe of that article in this part 
of India bemi what it was Ix'ibre, viz., Rs. 8 per hale, 
It has b<*(*n so high as Rs, 12.), and nut lower Ihau 
Rs. 20. The* demand for the land has increased to 
such an ^•xlent that eveiy waste field has been taken 
n[). Part of the large block considered as umirahle 
by the Survey Department has also hetm cultivated, 
ami, if ( iovernment had jH'rmitted, the- hind set aside 
for free pasturagi* would hav(* been taken up. 

The family of the agriculturist is commonly un- 
divided, and consists of Ins pari'nts, brothers, his and 
tlieir wives and children, i%e. Tlie merabe.rs an? iiev<*r 
a burdi'ii to ]iiin,and contribute by their labour to the 
cost of their maintenance ; they work in their own 
fields, and for hire in the rK?lds of others. Females 
who do not appi?ar in public, and who an? unfit for 
work in the field from old age, gin, or spin cotton 
at home. 

Notwithstanding his Indolence and want of exer- 
tion, as r shall show h(?re!ift(*r, tlie agriculturist, by the 
fertility of the soil, is able to raise sufficient amount of 
food-grain and oth(*r produce, as detailed separately io 
each ca.S(.* in the sfatement, on an average in a year lor 
his family consumption, .and to buy with a jiart of d 
things which his land does not produce, and which are 
necessary. Wliat has been shown in the statement is 
not tlie only kinds of produce the cultivator raises : 
hemp, safflower, oil-S(*cds of different varieties and 
grain are also produced. Tin? amount of revenue he 
pays varies with the quantity and quality of the laud. 

The expenses he incurs in hired labour are some- 
what more than what it would be had he been indus- 
trious. Ho has very little active spirit in him, and 
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he is inclined to rest in comfort than to work, 
jle would never set out to work in the field before 
11 ji.Tn., Jtnd the members of his family and the labourers 
follow his example. 1'hey reach the field a little 
before mid'day, and leaver it so (‘arly as to bo able to 
rctiini to their homos befort* dusk ; the time tluTiiforo 
of the labour is limited with reference to the distance 
of the field from the village. Idiough the work is done 
for half a day, the whole day’s wages are ehiimed and 
paid. The argument is that this is the custom in 
llerar. 

Tf the agriculturist, after the (‘xample of hisln-other 
ill Khandesh, would attend the field with the menih(*rs 
of his family in proper time, a great reduction would 
he ctfected in the amount of expens(‘s. lb* has lieromo 
so indolent, sjieeially since tlie lucky <lay.s of cotton, 
ihal he often employs a labourer in his sUuid and stays 
liiinself at home an iiiiprodue.ti ve consumer. 

The t\\p(Miscs in hired labour shown in llie state- 
ment are only those which he incurs in tlie shape of 
money ; those ho incurs in kind cannot he shown, for 
li(‘ tnk(‘S into account the balance of the pro<lucc whieh 
he carries home after paying off the labourers, the 
village servants, the smith, and the carpenter, tV:e., who 
render him service during the year without charging 
for it or a portion of it, and whicli only lias hc<Mi 
eiiteri‘d in the statmiienl. 

'fhe labourer enijiloyed annually is both diiectiy 
about the things produced and in opm-at ion preparatory 
to th(‘ir [iroduelioii. 'fhe natural advantagi*, th(‘ ])ecu- 
liarly good (piality of tin' land here docs not re<pnre 
the sanu' ])reparatory opcivitions I'vcry yiaar. ddie 
])loughing, which is tli(‘ most expensive^ of all the pro- 
cesses, is necessaiy only once in 1 2 or, in some inslaiiees, 
in 20 years. Harrowing is all that is essential an- 
nually to smoolli the laml. The, agrieiilturisl is not 
always in the })Osiiion of carrying on this easy opera- 
tion with his own (‘slahlishiiieiit, and often has recourse * 
to hired labour. lu many villages tlui pra<‘ti(!<‘ of 
n'lniinerating labour with labour is obtained, and he 
works in the Ihdd of him who has worked in his fudd. 
Four men and three pairs ofhnlloeks are requisite for 
a plough litU'C*, unlike, the enstoiii in Iku’ar, Halagliat, 
llnldaim, and Hasim, when* ora; man drives three jinirs 
of bnlloeks. 

Bullocks here are trained both for earl and [dough, 
and ar(' more governable, consequent on tlie nosivstring, 
than the hullocks in Balaghat, where they are only 
trained for th(‘ jiloiigh ami are free from tlie iiosi;- 

The agricultiirist’.s annual expi'iises in pnrehnses 
of necessari(‘s which lie eaiinot [iroduec on his land, 
lliongh moderate, arc; grcaitcr than flioso of liis hrotInT 
in Khandesh. His ordinary food is simple;; joar 
bread, tur, mung, urad, or masur dull, and a vegelahle 
arc all that h(3 n*eeives daily for Ids dininu'. His 
breakfast is bread, which he (*ats with onion, garlic, 
salt, (;liilly, oil, or chatid. Jli.s food differs on holidays, 
on which occasions lie (uits wlieat bread, tur, dall, 
ghee, sugar, and vegetahh*, 

His dress is respectable : turban, dlioti or wearing 
cloth, angoeha or body (doth, angarkha or coat, ami 
shoes, arc his nc(;es8ary apparel. Angarkha, howi;vcr, 
is worn on holidays, or on occasions of appearing in 
society, in court, &c. Beiur is much improved in 
jioinL of dress as companul with Khandcsli, Poona, 
Sholapur, and Pandliarpiir, where the s(4of dr«;ss 
of an agriculturist consists of a ‘‘ lungoti ” and a 
l)lank(^t; the former is not even known here to tin; 
hoys or the lowest Hindu — the; HIkmI. 

Uc bathes evcTy day, and is superstitious. He 
does not drink, though drinking docs not excommuni- 
cate him fi‘om caste or society, and cal s flesh on c(;rtain 
occasions, which arc not more than two or thn*c in the 
year. He is fond of tobacco, which he masticates with 
hetel, and carries about him a bag divided into several 
portions, each of which contains different stuff of which 
the betel is composed. 

Physically he is neither so strong nor so tall as liis 
brother in Khandesh. He is of micidle stature, brown 
complexion, dull and slow in his work, and a[)pearH in 
Q 3887. 


consequence of his f)eculiarity of dress more like a Chap. I.Qi 
mahajan than a cultivator. One who has visited Berar 
for the first time from KIiand(\sli, would take him for D gRAit . 
the one, rather tlian for tin; of her. 

The kind of hoiisi* lie lives in has mud walls Narhar 
covered Avitli grass, e;ill(‘d chup[>(*r, or a fiat roof, — 

chilled dhaha. It is limited in space, and is seldom 
divided into oni; or two rooms. It is kept cle.an, and 
luis always one or two out-houses used as cattle sliods. 

I he aiTaiigeimmt within is not at all such as would 
please a visitor. One would see nothing but litter of 
clothes and uti*iisils,&(;., about, the whole space. 

He possi‘sses the quantity of cattle or otluu* liv(‘ 
stock aceordiiig as the \ illage lu* lives in has or has 
not the advantages of the hills iqion wliieb tiu; grass 
and the fuel grow. Ih^ whose village is at the foot of 
tlie ghaut generally possesses a larger iiuiiiher of them 
than he who lives at a distanci*. Whi'ii lu*]ias no field 
work and his press(‘d for mom‘y, lie (‘inploys liiinsifif 
in bringing in fui‘1 iqion liis cart for sale, aiul (hiring 
tlu‘ non-working season kee[»s his cattle ii[)oii tin* hills, 
when; grass is in ahundaiiee and aeei'ssihh* at a nomi- 
nal price. He also cai ries tIu' produce of his land, and 
that of oth(‘rs, for hire on his cart to the nearest market. 

He is very fond of going in a cart ev(‘n if the village 
he has fo visit is elosi*. 

Bufliiloes and cows, wlujse niimher iiuu’east's aniiii- 
ally, yield their owner milk. The lt‘iiiah‘S are (‘xpt'i t 
ill tiu* maiiagciiu'iit olTlu; dairy, and amply supply the 
nearest W(‘i*kly bazaar with butler. 

Tdie other proj>(*rly the agrienlturist [)oss(*sses con- 
sists of carts, gold and silv(*r ()rnanu;nls. The cart is 
iicitlicr well fitted for eonv(‘yiiig pi'opli' nor j)r()[)erty. 
ffs construction is singularly of tiu* worst kind. T'Iu‘ 
wheels are low and havi; narrow fires. Tiu* jicopli* 
have, lieguii to distinguish the dillerenci*. I)etwe(*n Berar 
and Khandesh earls, which arc b(‘tler eoiistructed and 
belter siiit(‘d for both llu* purposes, and an; imporling 
them into Berar. * 

Gold ornaments an; eom[)os(*d ol‘ nos(‘-ring and ear- 
rings for lemah*s, finger-rings and ear-ring for mali;s. 

Silver ornanu*nts consist ol’ neeklaci*, hrac.eh'Is, arm- 
lets, and ankh* rings for tiu; f(*tnales, and a bangle and 
waist-hand for the males. 

'I'lu* Hgricnlturist’s stock of grain is g(‘iu;rally snlli- 
(deiitly large lo subsist him and his family niifil In; 
ri'aps his harv(*.st. I’liis slock is not, Iio\vi*V(;r, ini;very 
insfjince the result of saving, hut of withholding re- 
])aynieiit of a [lart of his debts. 

'I'lic instances of aecminulation of surplus ineonu; 
or of hMuling inon(*y an‘ veiy few. 'Flu* agriculturist 
spends on marriage* and other cen'inonies not only llu; 
surplus income, hut all that lu* could obtain on credit. 

On ci*rem()nies [ireliminary lo the inaiTiage he sjieiulH 
mueh mon* now than wliat he used to some years ago 
fVir the marriage itself. 

His debts vary aeem'dirig to his eirenmslaM(*{*s, 
whieh are too many to he enum(;rated ; his large family, 
tiu* natural revers(‘s, deaths, marriages, i^e. Tli(;y are, 

Imwever, not often beyond Ids m(*a.ns of luj nidation if 
flu* e.reditor has palu'nce and allows him time to do so 
by instalments. 

The debts an; commonly dm* to his improvidence, 
and the unfair dealing with him of his creditor. I he 
unfavoiirahlo eir(*iim.staMces in America and tin; crisis 
in India whieh rais(‘d tiu; jaii^cs of the produce <jf the 
laud, improved ids condition, hut not Ids inUTligenoe 
and foresight. Wifli iinpi’ovi'd condition, lu; covct(*d 
the (‘omforl and luxury of tlie higher classes of tin* 

pe(>i>h; whose manners and customs he imitaUid during 

m}nTiag(*s, and in place of ten spent a hundred. Being 
unaceustomed to pureliasi; articles of luxury, tiu* dealers 
in them t(Jok advantage of his ignorance ami sold them 
to him for prices twice or three times ilu^ amount of 
llu*ir vahu;. Hi; acquired an emulative spirit, anli 
desired to gain su])eriority over others iii tiu* matter of 
expenditure in marriages. He thus (;xliaiisted all his 
resources, and beeaim; a dependent upon the inonoy- 
lender who became liis capitalist, without whose assis- 
tance he could do nothing. 
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The wholesale cultivation of lh(^ land and the high 
pricMiS of the ]>ro(hice rai.^Ld the prices of iabonr, and 
the deiiiand lor money ratii of interest, ami, Avhat 
ajiioiHils In rlientiiig, introdiKU'd a practice of ])ayiiig 
less coiisidrintioii lliaii tliat stated in the homl. For 
every lnindn «l in ilu‘ hoTid the. cniisideratioii has l>een 
Ivs. S2 Dj* So, or less, ddie cireiiinslane.e.s in Anierjc.ii 
liii\e rliaMu;ed and tin; pii(*c of cotton is reduced, but 
tin* oMcjiialloii.T habit oi‘ llio eidlivator and the usurious 
])ractice of the inoney-lendm’ r(‘maiiicd unchaug(‘d, and 
are sfill (continued. Tlio pre.s^ing need wliich ohligeti 
tlie agi icidturist to giva^ his pa.ssive acipiic'sccnce to 
tile iisuiy piactised upon him encouraged the moiiey- 
lemh'r toadvanc.e a .st<‘p fiiiMla r. lie untimely demands 
li<piidalion ol’ his debts, and compels the debtor to sell 
to lilm tile produce ol' liis land Ixdore it is raiseil at a 
low rat(?, to la* deliv('red al tlie harvest; ami if Ju* fails 
to I'ullil the contract <lcl)i(s him Avilli the prices at tin* 
rates, which are always liigii, [)r(*\alcnt in the market, 
lie then r('C(M\es a bond for the whoh^ amount, or 
the debtor’s acknowledgment of the ae.<;oniits in his 
books, by eausiiig Jiiiii to allix a stamj) tbereto, ami 


thus secures his interest against the contention of the 
debtor. 

Tho (-•ombination of all these facts, wliich have boon 
originated by tho imp rovi deuce of tho agriculturist, 
does not jilace it in his power to escape from tlu* 
money-lender’s grasp at his will, if lie* once lidls into 
it. The result of this is llnit lh(^ original cultivator ol 
the soil is day by (iay losing liis liold, and his place is 
being taken iij) by the Marwadi and the other classes 
oi* m()uey-l(*micrs. ( tovei ument, being alive to Iluj 
interest of the agrieulturist, lias withdniwii tin? power 
from the civil court of sanctioning tin* sale of the land 
in (‘xeention of «!eer(‘es, and has divided it bet ween 
itS(*lf and iheCiunmissioner, according as the jirojierty 
is ancestral or sclf-ac(piin*d respect ivt*ly, and I olVeu 
s(‘e that tlie sanction for sale has been refused by th(*se 
authorities ; l>ut tliis iii(*asure lias not [iroved a success, 
for by private aiTangi*meiit the laud is being trans- 
ferred Iroiii the owner to the nioiu'y-leiider. 

I believi* 7d per cent, of tin* agriculturists of this 
district to lx? in debt, and that tlndr average indebted- 
iK'ss is four time.s the average of their yearly income. 


Fxtk’act from the J^kvem i: Rkpout for IS77-7S. 

KcoiHuiilr posifitni of ///c (nut! (*/ffsscs^ (intf 

Iransfcrs of Affrirultnral Ilolilin(is. 

'flu? tirst subject (»r t Ids ('bapter is urn* regarding 
wliicli l.li(*re is bappily at ])rcs(‘nt but little nec<*ssity 
to say much, 'flu* IJcivir culliialor is probably as 
w<*Il-to-do as any man of bis idass in this part of 
India, and, thanks to our almost pci‘fec*t sy^tcm <)[ 
tcnui’e and sclllcmcut, does not app<*ai’ to gt» down in 
tin* world as eullivalion ad\ajic(*s and the \ aim* of land 
incnaises, as all but the pri\Ih‘ged memb(.*rs of' Ills 
(‘lass are apt to do wlierc tin* nialgu/ari sysli'iii pre- 
vails. ^ 

The Deputy (.'ommissioin'r, Ibassim, remarks tliai 
tin* ext(!iit of laud availabh* to cul(i\ ators (*nabl(*s tli(*m 
at present to set (*vcii saucars at dcliauc(* ; for if 
presst*d too luucli, tlu*y can mow; utV to other vil1ag(*s 
and .sanears ; iml in a]>pi'cbcmis that, as <*(dtivallun 
liien*a,-('s, lla* cullivtiloi- will b(' mori* and more at the 
im*r'ey of the btiiikcr. 'fln'i’t* is no doubt sonuftliing 
in wbal C'aplain lJullock states; but, as tar as 1 am 
a.ware, l!ici'(* i.s no jiroof that what In? apprelieiids is 
aehially ljapp(*niiig. I ba\(.' m*v('r Inaird tliat tin* 
eullivators ol Akola, where* cultixatioii has almost 
|■cacln‘(l its utmo'^t limit, arc worsi* otltbaii m(‘ii of this 
class clsewlicri* : and slatcineut J^. e(*rtaiiily h*nds no 
eouiitcnauci* to ('aptaiii Ibillock's tlH*()ry. Tlieligun*s 
for A kola arc somewhat large; bul tb(‘ district and 
tin* number of occiipii'd lields and tin* value of land are 
high also. 

It is, in fact, oin! of tin* di.st ingnisliirig merits of 
tJic Jjoinbay .’t(*m of land lonun* ami sell lenient lliat 
uml(*r it the cullivalor is J'aiTess cd scri/J/fS (jhlnv tliaii 
be is undor the nialgn/aii syslom. 

When cireniiislaiic.es turn him out of om? village, 
tin* world is all bcl'on? him where to choose, and he 
has not to make terms with any proprietary body, oi- 
coiieiliati* any [lowerfnl landowner, 'flie Stab* olfei’s 
him land in all ils disti‘iets; and tliere can be no doubt 
that the? facilities wliieb a Ib-rai* cultivator has lor 
transferring bims(?lf \vli(*ri* lu* please,- is an imp(*rlaut 
clement in bis j)ro.sj>erily, and a gi'cat economical 
advaii1ag(‘ besides. 

('ompariag t»erar with tlie Kagjmr procii.ee, .1 
bav4* ii*marked that pateLs here are much Uv - fiv- 
(pu*ntly the \ illage ba,nk(*.rs than m.dgn/ais a* . there. 
'J’lie fact, if trm*. has ils niifavour'ibh, as w«*ll r - Its 
lavourabb* a.'-pcets; but it is no doubt the? result of the 
ditrerciiec* in tin* system of tenure in the two l*n_»viuces. 
The patel ben? is less impelled tijwards baiikiiig tluui 
the lualguzar there, beeausi? his office is not permniu?nt 
JU his own family, and he (raiinot aid his baukiug 
()p(?ratioiis by the dcspotii; power wliich a malguzar 


wi<‘lds over Lis tenants. Jt has also to lie admitfcxl 
that tin* patel is a less Avealthy pc'rson than the 
malguzfu*, ami is therefore h^ss ahh* to lend. 

It lia'-^ aln*ady 1)(*en staled in (iliapter 1. of tills 
report that tin* line cotton ci-op, and g(*uerally liiir 
jo.-ir crop, of the piA'seiit year, have, eombim*d with 
high price,-:, hroiiglit a great d(‘al of money into the 
Froviiiee and assisted (as is l)elii*V(Ml) in r(*diiciiig 
agileultuj'al imlebledm.’ss, Tlnj staleim*nt now siili- 
mitted ouilirms this favimrable view. Considering 
the number ol’ (leere«*.s emislantly being given and 
now in loi’ce, tin* niimb(.*r of cases in which tin* sfilc 
of land is a[)plied I’ur is surprisingly f(*w, and llie 
niinibi*!' in wliich if ivas aeluaily sold iierfeelly in- 
significant. 

I ba\c even eonie to doubt wlu'llier the re.*^1 1 ’iei ions 
wliieb we pbnn* on tin* side (.)f land an* lieiieliei.'il. 
Win ‘11 in Ibe Cditi’al Froviiiecs .1 advocated such rr- 
slrielioiis, and W(*n* 1 tln'ie now should do so agiiln. 
l>nt in l>erui‘ J lind all Ibe ;ii‘gnmen!s wbi(*b 1 
b»*en in the .habit ol' ni ging in tin* ( '('iitral Iboviiiecs in 
favour of’ re''lrietioii cut I'rom iimler my i'ecl. d'ln in 
is iio political danger li(*iv, in uiiicstrietc^d sale, and 
nineli (‘eonoiiiic ad\ aiilagi*. Amalguzar in tin* ( 'enlial 
Fro\ inees Avlio lias lost bis \ilbige is mined, but the 
llc'rar cultivator who loses bis lii-ld can start iipaiii in 
anollu'r as soon as he [)lease.s. A discretionary jiower 
wbieli, lik(* that, in (picstion, d(M*s not (at least such i?: 
my expe-rienee) admit of b(*lng t;x(;rcised on wcll- 
knoAvn and recognised priiiciph*s, i.s by lliat vc'J’V faei 
coiidemm*d. .11 tlie refusal tr) sell Avere ol much ii-c 
to lli(‘ judgnifiit (lehf.or thcie Avould fui soim* excnsij 
for refusing, hnl w«* know that oven this jnstificaliea 
is wauling and that tho judgment cicdilor can, nob 
Avithsianding r(‘fusal, inalu.? tin* field (piitc.': Aalm*le.ss to 
the judgimnit, delUnr. Aly vitAV, then, is that, while 
tlie unoi*rlaiiily Avhicli the discret ionary poAver prodnc(*s 
tennis to diminish tlie cr(*dit. of e\(?ry kuJilu in Berar, 
and IS therefoje ;l giave* (*e()noinio evil, tlio cas(*s m 
Avhich the jioAVt r can be exerej^ed with fairness ave 
very few, ami tho,se in which it can be*, exercised Avilh 
any advantage* to tiie jmlgrm*nl debtor sldl feAver; and 
that its exercise shoulel jioav be* limited to a b*AV 
clearly-di'fiiied ami siimeted e*asi*s. I’lie matt(*r wonkl, 
ofceur.se*, u(*e(l to be* Iboroughly dlsciLssed * but sonic 
Dei>uly (’ommissioiiers I kuoAV tliiuk as I do. The 
principle .1 now go on is to sanction cA'cry application 
that eomc.s he'fore* me, uiilo,s.s there are clear rea oius 
for refusing to sanction. 

Tlie prices realised at sales hy deerce of court \vcia» 
considering that in numerous cases there were* hens 
oil tho laud, epiite as gooil as f should have expe?ctee . 
The* smallness of the prices reali.scd in sales lor arix^ars 
of revenue has been already explained. 
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If tho Bornr agriculturist’s condition wag fo bo 
jpIVrrod from tlio incomo bo oslonsii)ly di'iivos in 
comparison with the* outlay bo. is a])])Mrontly pul to, tlio 
coiiolusioTi would be that ho was lilorally rolling in 
•K'cuuiulutod wofilth hoardc'd with tlio most iiiisorly 
intent, for his person and bolonpnjrs, bis Imlntaliou 
•iiul his wants to supoiTicial view betokon most 
jnisorably limit(‘d cxp(‘nditur(*. l»ut if impiiry Av^ero 
ilirocted boyond the doinoslio tbrosliolds of these 
jH'oplo, it would soon b(‘ diseov^ n'd that, very far fi-om 
clfeeting liidd(*n hoards of gain tlioy really live' in tho 
most precarious manner, tliat their iiicona« in most 
cjis«‘s meets, and barely meols, tln-ir n(‘e(‘s^ilies, ami 
Avln’le of them a fSivoured li‘w may Iiavo enough and 
lo span*, their number is more tlian euuntmhalanced 
by those Avho r(‘a,lly have not a sullleieney to meet 
llieir most ordinary wants, and Avhns(' state is |»rae- 
lieally an (mdh'ss bondage* of indehledness. 

Ihd'oiv ])roc(*(‘(Hng further, a point of ol)\ ions inquiry 
iin'iits noYiec*. It has to he* admitted dial, judged by 
du* dillereiicc of priees, tlie iucoine of llu* Ih rar 
:i'j;i'i(!ulturist should liavi* immeii'^ely in(‘reased ov<*r 
Avhat it was 1:0 yis-irs ago. '^rinit Ik* lias not midergom; 
a, (‘orresponding impro^'('m('nt iu his eendition is a faet 
.siitficieutly apparent to lua'd explanation, ami this 
exjilanatiou is (‘onfaiiied in the following causes : — 

(J.) Aldiougli (he j-ales at wliieli IliOd prodm-e is 
marki'tahlv disposable an* now imav favourable in 
die ratio <>f 1 to d than they ^\•ere ‘JO years hack, (In' 
jiioduciiig capacity of land in doi’ai' has Iutmi diiiiinishml 
ill an almost cipial proportion, ddu’ rapi<l suecesslon 
on which cro|» succei'ds crop in the jire^-ent day 
was not known in th<‘ l)\gone pi'ihxl in re|iTen<*e, ami 
field laud has th(*n‘ron‘ iimleigone an exhaustion of its 
h'llih* (deiiieiits whieli the eiillivator, in his <‘oii.-tant 
need of means and his consequent avarice, lias not 
l>e(‘M eiiahled to siqiply hv tin' agihadl iiral <‘\|M‘dii‘nts 
wli'cli uonid ha\e lieeii po^^'ihle of a|)|>lication weio 
die .soil giNCM a, pei’iod of re.-l ami j eoiqierat ion. Sueh 
period-' of I'est w<‘re ol’ rreqiieiit intervals wh<‘n die 
laud was not siirvi'yed nor nie:isure<l, and portion'-^ ol* 
it set apai't to cultivators, avIio used to take for their 
n<e a< much land as they pleased for a, nominal 
lliiis enabling themselves t.o allow rest idleiaiately \o 
portions of the* land ; wheri'tis now it Is dillereut. ; all 
land lias liceii surveyed, measured, ami duly appor- 
tioned between cultivators, avIio cannot now lake, an 
iiK'h more than is alkattml to them, and try to 
reiili/,(‘ out of it ns mucli ei'op as they can to di-l'ray 
( hivi'miiieut <l<Mna.U(l, as also to sat isfy their avaihc, 
wliicli has ecmsiderably increarcd on aeeoiinl. of bigh 
pric( s. 

(J.) The cultivator is now put to expenses Avbich 
in IbniK'i' tiuu'S lie <li<l not know. Ills peemiiary 
wants aiv so jiressing that often the Avhole produei* <»l 
M crop is (lisposi'd of by bim wiiliout jnovisioii being 
niadc' from it for bis oavii subsistence, and very oltm 
without his oven reserving from it a. sullieiency ol 
seed grain for future sow'iiig, lie uoav pays mon* (or 
liis cattle than he did of yoi-(’, and lie ean no longer 
h'll a, tree from any place he likes to pruvidt* him Avitli 
a shaft, fur his plough, oi' a vukel’or his oxen, lie lias 
Jiuw pi actically to (*xpeml coin Avhere before he needed 
‘"dy to laluuir, and the grass with Avhicb he annually 
thatches his hut has uoav to he honghi, and not merely 
<‘iit and earned as it used to he. 

(d*) 'Die inMiiiire tho cultivator uoav uses has to he 
l>:>id for by him both practically and dearly. Tin* 
days wlien large areas of wash* lands ad joined villages 
in Rerar and atforded free ami ahundani pa'^tun* to 
vi!lag(i cattle have noAV departed, and in the ])re-if*nt 
hino the cultivator has to oithci* pay the, ])Ossessors ol 
1‘Mstun* land!^ for the, ])rivilege of grazing his cattle on 
Ihem or to set apart a portion of liis own land lor the 
]*wrposo — an alternative vvliicli repn’seiits loss on his 
irni-t to the extent of tin* Audue of the crops that 
i^dglii, have been raised on sncli laud and tin* amount 
of n'vcnuo tliat has to he pai«l for it, all the same. 

tile dilHctdties attending tin* kc(*i)ing ami 
t’eariiitr q£ large bi'rds of cattle by the Berai’ agricul- 
turist have increased so as to limit the number of head 


ho now possesses fo the Jictual roquiromonls of tillage*, CnAp.I. ( 
ami in this Avay the supply i. i. uly description — 
ol manure used iu Berar has been, in the cas(*s of the, BEHAa.| 
mass of cnltivators, so nalucod as to he altogether 
iimiitlieii*!^. to meet the. demainls of the soil for 
nunrishnu'iit. — 

The ahov(^ are mab'rial causes Avhich have ti*mh‘d 
(o impoAi'rish the Berar cultivatoi’ by ri’diieing 
his incoim*. 'riiero are, liesides, other eaus(‘s of liabit 
ami condiiioii Avhieh eo^opcraii* willi these in keeping 
him in a >tate, as regai'ils woriilly nu'ans, u(>l miieli, it* 
at all, iu ;i<lvanee of the original eomlillon of not, only 
hims(‘ll hut his fon*lal hers. In a ri'adv market lor 
his pi'(M]uce ho has acquired i’aeilitii's for coining by 
nanly niom‘y at frequent iuli'rvaN, tin' posM'.s.^Itm iif 
wliirli has temptial him towaials liixurir^ nnd oxirava- 
gaiicc< whieli his fatiu'rs never di'oamrd of. d’hc 
im*n'a<(‘ of trndi* and eominercial pro^jierity has 
brought, the agrieulliirist iu coiiiael with people whose 
Avays in some respeels lie has bemi aj)! (<i Iiiiil.ile at 
the expensi' of his piii-s(*. I h* has acijiiinal hahils ol* 
lazine.^s and imlolenci* whi<-h k» ep him at home in a 
Ihmihay or Alam*liesli'r “ dimly,'’ Avlieii his father 
would ha\e l.ieen out in lii-J tields li'mling his crops, 
scantily clad, Iml. with this fmlln'r dilVereiici* that, 
whi!<‘ the lafhei'’s yV/ry/r.sw were wi'll lilted (lie -ion's :ire- 
cmply, am! tliat whih* tlu'. fatliei' m'ver owe<l man a 
pie the M>u has made tVeqnent, aeqnainlanee of local 
law courts and law agents in the eapaeity ol* holli 
plaint ill* ami del«‘mlaiit. 'riiesi* ai e hi'oad assi'rt ions, 
hill lIc' following details of facts pn*sent, to liolh the 
teeolleetioii and the I'xperieiiee of Beiar ollieei's Avill 
amply suh>ianl ialt* them. 

As ri'gards the iin willingness of tin* eiilli\a(or ol' 

(In* pro.-i'iil <lay to personal labour, a inoililied exei'p- 
lioii may hi* ma«l<‘ in the easi* of //ntlis, ami 

ti e re"! of (hr* dilll'ieiit agrieni ( iiral classes 
eon.'-ider It deiogalery to \’. oi k wifli llieii- liaml-i, am) 
employ labour in-lead niilil redne il to (he \ery 
la-l .stage oi* iiidigeiiee ami want. I'liis disinelinal ion 
is parlii'ipated in by the entire liom-elmld, and whei’i* 
mothers worki'd, ami worki'il li:ird, weeding ami 
gathering crop', their dauglilers employ themselves 
siinjily ill tin* pei’fojinanec* of <lomes(ie duties. 

'I’lie extravagance of lh<‘ Bei'ar agrienli iirisi, is 
to Ik* .<cen in his supi-rthious belongings. y\ eiillivator 
of these times is si'ldoiu uillioiil, liis sjK'i'ial stxrdri 
earl, his ponv, ami liis hiitfalo ; tlie.-(>. ai'i* pure 

luxuries, perfectly dispeiisahle ; (hey d(» m»1 conlri- 
hiile towanls anv agricull lira! ends, and I hey n-pi e^ent 
.-oiirces of pi'iinary ontlny end eoiitiiniuns I'xpeiiM*; 
hill 1 he penaltii'.s of ileht ami IiiipoN'ei’i'-limenl, will not 
imluce tln'ir jtos'-.essnrs to lori'go ihein. 'I In* con- 
veiilenei* they alfina! him is small, hut the j oiieeit the.y 
( liable him to Imhilgi,' in i^ a gn'at ohjeel, which to 
his mind and limited A i'-ioii qiiib* just illes eipiivalenl. 
sm'riliees on his jiait. Iv\tra\ aganei*, nli^plaeed as it 
is in a cla>s of persons whrtsi* l*riigalily i^ gi'iieially 
abovi* that of any other class, ^inipl\ heeaii.^w' it is a,n 
aI-).-’<.)hlte iieees'il', to e(jm(*orlable iiiral e\I-1etie(‘, Is an 
evil much aggravat('d in I la* In.-lanee of the Ik'rar 
eiillivator by the mo^.|, downright im|in)\ Ideneix In 
e\erv <‘a"'te cereliK^Iiy lie l■eekIe^-Iy iilalel'lakes I hc 
most ruinous c\'])enses, not ahvays imliqien-ably lU'ces- 
'^ary, and as regards the cci' immv ol marriagf*, la*, is 
here, to l>f* >een in his ino.st .qiendl hi ill mood, (iiiests 
arc invited friui) soim* lime- a hundred miles away. 

'Pliey conn* down in call loads; ilair j()iirm*ying 
expenses are all paid, ami for da\.- togelln*!* they and 
their cattle are fed ami treated alter tlui nior-l la\i."li 
fashion. Institutions as *‘ //e/z/cZi. " girls are an. imlis- 
jKmsahhi adjunct, not hecaiisi* the ('Xlravagaiici^ ean he 
indulged iu by reason of aiiqile means, but. hia.^aiise it 
musl l>c committi'd ibr appearance, sake. lu tfio 
neighbouring iT(‘sidency ol* Bombay a. marked eqiilrast 
iiiiglit lx? found in the manner in Avhieh tiii' agi leiillural 
eommnnities eomhict ami maiiagi* tlieii- marriages. 

'riiere also is a tendency to eoiisiderahh; extravagance, 
but it isAVcll tinctured Avilli providence, and forethought 
in this nmcli, iluit when in the Satara, Nuggur, or 
l^oomi districtH a cultivator gives or receives iu 
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marriage one half of his ceremonial expenses takes thedit^ of the first payment becoming due, the sowkar 
form of presents of jewels — flie most favourite Indian demands liquidation ; the boiTower has not the money 

method of saving money. The all-absorbing feeling in * 1 — i — 1 — 

Berar is to pres('nt an afhm'nt outward appearance, 
which if not possible from means at hand must hr 


cfl(.‘ete(l by in<lcbl<‘dness. Siip(*rfluons caste ej'remonitvs 
not known elsewhere have grown and do now flourish 
aniong'^Miic fK)pnhition of B<*rar, and ihese an* instituted 
on the smallest prelexts ; thus, tla; arrival at malurity 
of a girl (‘iitails rejoicings and feastings akin almost 
to lh(* ceremony of nuirriage. 

'I’he tenacity with which the l»erar(*c will prosc- 
eiih*. a grudge against his neighbour, or press a claim 
for anything he eonsiders obtainable, is another 
]>voli1ic cause of his l)eiiig usually tin* possessor ol 
very limited means, 'idiese disputes nnj generally 
<*onlIne<l to niirdsdars and icdtttjidftrs of land whose* 
class is very e'xtensivn, and who an* prineipally fond 
of, first their hind, and, S(‘<‘Ondly, their “ av//r/y/.” 
Korl lines an* s(jUJiml(*r(Ml, and Avant ahsebitely invited 
to ov(‘rllirow a rival, to snhstaiitiate* a claim, or to 
r(‘Vcnge a wrong. 'FIk* Ih'raree, whiles lie never 
forgets or forgives, Avill hope, and hojelng, expect the 
most impossihh* things, lie Avill use the means he 
may have as instruments of altainm(*nl, retaliation, or 
revenge, without the smalh'st regard of his present 
stab* or liis future prospects, instances like* the fol- 
lowing ar<* of fn‘qu(*iit o<*enriv,nc(*. Two hrolhers 
will conceive a claim to a certain acn* of what 
they consider ancestral land. They have both of 
ihem mnch otlic*!* land, hiit an cspe<*ial fancy for this 
acre takes hold of tliem, a claim and eoiniter-elaim is 
geiK’rateil. Proeis-dings are laiinelierl with tin* 
d(*.<’larali()n on the part of each individual lh:i.t he will 
press for possession (wen to Her Majesty’s Privy 
('ouneil, in village jiarlance i\aitfhfdf/(/oo,'^ aiideacli 
will riMliK’c himself from comparative aniuencc to 
ahsoliile beggary in the content ion for tin* ])<»ssession of 


t/O meet the demand, nor has he any produce equiva- 
lent in value to its extent ; he therefore temporizes 
and ultimately replaces the original bond of Rs. 50 Avitli 
another of Rs. 65, in which he conditions to deliver 
in the month of Magh^ i.c., February, two kandies of 
cotton at Ivs. 32™8 (‘acli, all)(*it the selling rale of 
col Ion at the time of effecting this agreement is 
Rs. 40 per kandy. It is further stipulated and 
agre(*d to, that in the ('veiit of failure to transfer the 
two kandies of cotton above-mentioned, payna'iit shall 
be imuh* in coin ealenlated at tlu^ selling rale of the 
slapli! at till* time of failiin*. Now the total reeeipls 
of the borrower in llie form of hlfa r if iiM produei*, 
from the harvesting of which he has to meet the 
obligations above, iiK'urred, is two kandies ol* coll, on 
am! six kandies of jowari. The two kandies of cotton he 
sells forthwith at 35 l\s. each, to lx? enabled to meet 
the riovernment n*V(*iine, the tirst iiistafment of 
which (Rs. 51-4 (i) just then becomes due. The 
unexpended halaiice of l\s. U) lu; r(*tains i'or his 
hoiiM'hold cx])(‘nsi‘s. As regards the jowari two 
kandi(*s an* stored for s(*ed, and for grain payments 
for li(‘ld lal»our, the n'liiaining four kandies being 
reserved for hoiisi'hold consumption. Now tlif 
Rs. 65 bond falls due, tin* borrower has no cotton to 
<l(‘liv(‘r as agn'cil ; tin* sowkar is im])ortunate, the 
borrower (*annot m(*(‘t his wish(*s, and b(*gs to In; 
allowed to fall hack on the alternative already provided 
i'or ill the hond, and by virtue of Avhie.li he acknow- 
ledges liiinsidf to 1)(* under a liability of Rs. 100 for 
two hojas of cotton. It should be reiiannbcrcd h(‘r(* 
that the selling rate id* a boja at this time is only 
Hs. 45. 'Phe si'cond agreemi'nl about the delivering 
of the rn/d crop is now dm*; hut the crop is not 
ready, ami I la* borrowc'i* is compelled to adopt the, 
alternative in this last agiei'DU'nt also, and to me(*t I In* 


this covi'ted and charmed, albeit mis^Tahle acn* of land. 
Similarly, the f)rigin of a grudge or disjiuti* is often 
most trivial and conU'inptihb* ; for instance, in B(*rnr 
llu‘i‘(‘ exists a practice during wi'ddings of presenting 
as a mark <d* especial consideration a “ ihrda ” (a 
couple (d* '‘/a/a *’ leaves rolleil together with n f(‘w 
pieces of mil, Ac.,) to the head mail of the villagi*, ami 
of marking him on tin* forehead v/itli a “ 7V//ar/i* ” 
getiei'ally a dot of tunm'iie. Two brothers will enter 
info eoinpet it ion for this very empty »lislinetion, and 
Avill sipiander llaiir all in contending their rival ckiims 
to it. It would he, jierhap^, iiitcresling and inslrnet i\ c 
lien* to proceeii to details, and lo give an instance 
exemplifying the manner in whicli tin* ordinary agri- 
ciillurist inijioverishes liinisell’ to a greatc r degree in 
his pursuit (d* an indefeasihh* (‘iid. ll;iving generated 
in his mind a claim oi* a process of n‘talialiori or any 
other cause, lie thus juriiish(*s himself Avith means for 
carrying it lo fanci<‘d aecomp]i^llmen^. He liappeiis 
lo have land Jiaying a rcAeiiiie of Rs. l()2-y-() lo 
( Joveriiiiient, and requires immediately, in March 
1853, a Slim of Rs. 100. Ili* lias ri'course in this 
silmilion to a ‘‘ .vo/r/i^/r ” from Avhom he receixes 
Rs. 05. In return for this he execiiles a bond for 
Rs. 50, payable on the reajiiiig of next k/iarif*' 
harv(*st, ?. c., November of the same year, Avith inti;rest 
at 2 per cent, per monseni, eomlilioiiing in default to 
]»ay an lixeess rate of inf(*rest to b'* caieulated at 
Rs. 3-2-0 per cent, per mensmn. For tin* moiety of 
Rs. 50 he enrers into legal aiTang(.*menfc to deliver by 
Fi'hriiaiy (d* 1854 five maumls of Avheat and ji 
kandy of gram, and in further defaiili to deliver the 
same (pianlily, Avitb 50 jicr cent, added, or the value 
of the wludc at bazaar rates at some other date. Now, 
reading betwei'ii the abovi* lines it Avill be evident, to 
anyone acipiainbd with normal agncnltural condi- 
tions that as the kkarif^' crop is ncvc'i* stoi'cd 
before the (‘iid of Di'eemher, ami the “ ” lH‘fore 

the (‘ud ol February or tlic early part of March, that 
the contracting partii*s in the above transaction Imvt^ 
agreed to, and aci’epted, conditions simply impossible 
of fnllilmeiit, acliuited to do so on the one side, 
creditor, by prospective quadrupled returns, and on 
the other, debtor, by fancied or real want. On the 


“ dr’r////,'’ /.c., 50 ])(*!• cent. add(*d, agrees to deliver 
11 J maumls of wVieat .'iiid 2| kandies of gram iiy 
(*iid of March. In this moiilh he harvests his “ valii ’’ 
crop, Avliieli yields a kandy of wheat, 17 mnunds of 
gram, and 3 mamids of ‘‘ til.” Ibis he disjioses of 
as folloAvs : — 

Of the Avlu'al 12 iiiaunds are ke[)t for househoM 
consumption, the rmmiining 8 iiiiuiikIs la'iiig sold for 
R.s. 4(1. The /if Is sold i'or Rs. 12, and this just jiays 
the balance of the (Jox'erniiieiit revenue for tla* yi'iir, 
riz.f Rs. 5l-4-(). 4 he 17 iiiaunds of grain the l»or- 

rower olfei's lo the sowkar who refuses to take il, 
as it is not tlie full quantity agreed, /.c., 2;} kii.ulies. 
To please the sowkar liu* borrower again ace(*[)l.s a 
liability of Rs. 300, made up of Rs. 225, for 2| kaii- 
ilies of gram, and Rs. 75 for Avh(*at, and in immediate 
licjuidatioii ])ays Rs. 85, r(‘(*(*ived by si'lling the gram 
rcfiisid by the sowkar, and executes a bond for the. 
balance of Rs. 215. R(*viewing the transaction abiwe 
<letailed, it is evid(*nt that, for a priiici])al of Rs. 05 
actually borrowed, the l)orroAV(*r has, in such a cii- 
ciiitous and mysterious manner, been compelled to jiay 
Rs. 430, ol'Avhieh Rs. 85 are to his credit, the net lia- 
bility thus iimoiiiiting to Rs. 315. The transaction is 
thus continued from year to year, and the poor knubi sold 
to the sowkar outright. 4'he instance above quoted is 
hetAveeii a common lninbi ami aig*esp(‘etable MarAvari. 
But if I Avert* to point out eases of other money 
lenders, such as Marwaris, lOijpnts, and oth(*rs dealing 
with th(‘ kunhi in ev(‘ry villagt*, it Avill ho S(‘cn that 
instead of Rs. 430 in the instance tpioted there Avould 
ho Rs. 615, and a case recently came b(‘fore me in 
which a sum of Rs. 150 only was bf)rroAved, ami 
though the (lofeiidant paid this Rs. 150 and more 
there Avas a balance of Rs. 160 for whieli suits weie 
brought. Many such eas(*s otaair bt‘fore me. I would 
mention here a ceh‘hra1ed money-lender of Nagpnr,l^vlit) 
goes by tin? name of “ Bootwala.” This sowkar pays 
only Rs. 67-8-0 for a Rs. 100 bond, which accounts 
for the sum as follows : — 

Rs. 80 principal, Avith Rs. 25 added to it «« 
“sotcai” Rs. 25 per cent.) payable by Rb« 
mouth, first instalment as also other charges on accoun 
of god Balaji and’ <liscount, aggregating in all to 
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Us. 32 - 8 - 0 . In about two years a sum of Rs. 126 is 
miule of the Rs. 67-8~<) originally lent. And whmi 
tbe original debtor, us above, dies, thcj aowkur knows 
full well that the deceased’s liability (extends to liis 
assets only, under Act XXVI 1. of 1867, and that by 
ji suit his interests will be, damaged, so he avoiils a 
court, and prevailing upon the four sons and the 
^Yid»)W of the dceeasi^d by promises, brings them into 
his clutches by inducing them to (‘xecutc a fri'sh boml 
ill their nami’S for the balance due by the deeeastd. 
To effect his ]mrpose h(^ h*nds tluan a small sum, such 
as Ivs. 5 or Rs. 2"), thus showing them that lu' is vt'ry 
limient, giving also a further remission of about Rs. oi) 
from thi* said balanec. He thus leads tla^ sons ami 
tli(‘ widow to think that he, the sowliar, is very kind, 
aud that tln^y should not play tricks with liim. In 
this way th(^ sons and th<‘ willow saddle themselves 
with the deceasi^d’s liahility. 'Idle soirkar again eom- 
meiiees robliing (liest^ wndelios as h(‘ rolihed the 
d(‘ceased, being, in the. renewal of tlii* debt, mneh 
1)elh?r oil’, inasmueh as he has now a hold npon live 
persons insh'ad of one (llie doeeased dehtoi). 'I'lns 
transaction (‘Xpauds as each of these sons get sons and 
(h'Jiths oe<*ur. But the sotr/far was able to <lo as 
ahov(‘, on aeeoiint of tln^ ingiioraiKM' of the* heirs ; hut 
when these liappeii to bo elever they drive the sowfiar 


to a court, who, having in lii.s poGsossioii a legally 
executed doeumciit, obtains a decri'e against the 
deceased’s estult? (now it is to he seen lunv this elever 
heir runs to the soickrtrs house). In ex(»cutiiig tins 
decree (which, suppose is for l,(K)() Rs.) two lields 
ladouging to the deeiMisial and worth about Rs. 200 
areattaclied. { it is well known that a Beraree will not 
see his ancestral lauds taken away by others at any 
cost, for a piece of land valued at Rs. 10 lu‘ would 
spend Rs. 500 ). A(li‘r attachment the heir is com- 
pelled to go to his s(nr/i(ir, and he goes and executes 
a. h(»nd lor his lalhi'r’s <l('hls with whateviM* inten'.'-l 
the sowlidr was obliged to hu oil' in the suit, aggregat- 
ing in all tt) Rs. 1 , 250 , mortgaging at tin* same lime 
the lields umliu* atta<‘hin(‘nl. Bni that igrioianl. inaTi 
does not see that the Rs. 200 svortli of lields will go 
away in a few days ivilhont n‘diieiiig a pie in the 
Rs. 1 . 250 . 'The. ju)or man is thus deeei\ed, and the 
soH'har not only kei'ps up his (l(‘l)tv)rs either way, 
namely, avoiding a court, and going to it, hiit 
inere.nses their nnmher. I have found hy my exjuni- 
enee tinil a. third of the eiiltivators of Berar is in dt hi, 
in the ah(>M‘ nianiu'i*. I have j-onie to this eouehisitm 
by tb(‘ information I got, ami impiirics I made Iroin 
the tahsildars, and the conversation 1 hud with the 
cn 1 1 i vat ors 1 licinsi >1 ves. 
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An impiiry into the ee/momic condition of the ryot 
(Muhraces considerations of tlH‘eharaet(‘r of the country 
In respect of its fertility, of its climate, the state of 
agrieiilture, the social condition of the ])eople, and 
their liabita and customs. Of these, fertility ami 
climate! are* ehunents most variable*, and uiu'crtain in 
their natnn*, being jdfee1e(l by nneontrollahle and 
(‘ceentrle inlineneevs. Nor are the olheu* considerations 
less complicaleMl and indelitiite* in their eharachT. 
'rii(! task proposed, therefore, is somewhat dillieult, 
and the success of the impiiry will depend in a great 
incasuri! on the (piautity and (pialily of the informa- 
tion available. 

It, would perhaps latalitate llu^ inquiry if we eoii- 
sider separately, firstly, the ryol/s income, and, soeomlly, 
Ins expmises. 

It Is very difficult to form an exact eonecjitioii of 
the ryot’s income, and resources. If ask(*d, he esti- 
mates tlie value of the grain i)i’odue(!il on his lami, 
and of the sugarcane and ot,ln*r garden jiroihiels if his 
land admits of sueli cultivation, and says that is all the 
ineonii! lu! enjoys. But this <loes not rcqu'csent his 
total receipts ; it only forms th(! most important it<*m 
of his iiieume. Hi; has other sources of gain, direct 
and indirirt, which materially assist liim in tlie 
maintenanei* of his family and his e.stal)lishment. His 
land, even Avhon lie has no special grass lands, j nod uees 
grass, by which be is enabled to maintain his cattle. 
He is even sometimes able to sell grass and thus add 
to bis resources. He ])roduces cucumbers and other 
vegi'tat'iles on liis ordinary fields, which his wife sells 
in a neighbouring market. His cattle give him milk, 
manure, and find in the sha])e of eowdung cakes, 
and his butter and ghee fetch a good price in the 
neighbouring town. He is often able to sell young 
bullocks and buflTalocs with great advantage toliimself. 
The kurb(*e (straw) forms a very lucrative source of 
his income. Ho is seldom veciuired to employ hired 
labour, unless lie hapiiens to have a very largi! holding, 
bis wiln and children assisting him in tin* labours of 
the field. He assists his neighbours, ami they arc will- 
ing to assist him in return. His childnm look after 
the crattle, and his women do sundry works, the value 
of which it is difficult to estimate accurately. When 
disengaged from his farm, he occasionally employs 
himself asacartraan or as a laboiirei-, and thus adds to 
his income. In cotton <listricts his women are employed 
in the work of picking cotton, for which they are paid 
in kind, in proportion to the quantity of work done. 
They spin the cotton thus obtained and sell the yarn, 


the amount ns'ilisod being exja'clcil lo providi! (be 
fnmily with ordinary clothing. 

It will thus be S(M.‘n that llu‘ S( >n ires <>f the ryot's 
income, though aiiparontly insignilieant wIkmi separately 
considered, are so many, that in tin* aggregate llu'y 
enable him lo realise a sulfndeiit amount for lil.s main- 
tenama'. In the stali'immts iceeived, Die ryots’ 
incomes ar<‘ represential to lx; rathei’ low, and om‘ may 
at first sight, wonder how he is able l<> maintain his 
family within an income so narrowly eiremnserihe<|. 
But when the sundry sources of iiieoim* <!iinmeraled 
above are. taken into ae.eount, the mystery lu'coimxs 
])erfoetly explieuhle. 

But it woukl l)(! unfair if wi! omit totaki' ainapially 
eoiupndiensive view of tln‘ ryt^t's »‘xpenses. As a, 
g(‘neral rule he is never r(‘([iiinM| to spend any cash in 
the purchase of grain foi‘ food. I ii nine easi‘s out of 
leu h(! is able to s<‘llhis grain prodiK'Is alb'r salislying 
the wants of Ins iiimily. lb* lik(!Wf-c never buys grass 
or fuel, hut In* has to pay for oil ami eondimenis, as 
also for tobacco for liiinsi'lf and itangles for his wile. 
His payments are niad(f i^ai tly in cash am! jiartly in 
kiml. In almost all (he [)nreliasi*s made by his wile 
the latter mode of payment is resorted to. But it 
ixapiires Im*. not iced lure that in making payinei'.ts 
in grain lu! is always a loser, tliongh he is never 
cons(*iou3 of it. In his (‘yiss grain has emnjiaralively 
little value, for it is produced in his liekls, ami half 
and quarter of a seer of it is nothing to him. Tin? 
shopke(‘p«*rs, however, arc not so simple ami generous, 
and th(‘y always managi* lo take from his igmnaut 
wife more grain than the value of tlie guods or other 
articles which they exchange with h(‘r. 

His expcns(‘s in clothing aie I’egiilateil hy his cir- 
cumstances. But as a rule his drt'.ss is very sirnph*, 
consisting of a little [liei'c <if elolli to hide nakedness, 
a small turhaii or ruiiial as a covering for the lu'ad, 
and a kumhiei* oi' a s<*arf hanging upon his shouMers. 
Cultivators viu’y seldom use coats or jackets, 'riudr 
women have each one or two sarees and eliulees 
(bodices), made of very (‘oarsi* fabric. Tludr infants 
are given jackets, but us they grow up and play about, 
in the street, they are generally seen without any 
clothing on. As lie is required to spend casli in pro- 
curing his dotliing, he g(*!ierally keeps himH(?lf very 
2 )Oorly'’ clothed. His clothing consequently is by no 
mean.s an index of the quality of tho food ho uses; for 
he even uses milk and other simple luxuries at hi.s 
meals sometimes, though he may Ix! very wretchedly 
dressed. When he is in pretty etisy circumstances, he 
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tvicrt to proviflc bis wife with a lioliday dross, which 
lasts hor ior nhont 10 y<*urs. 

On tlio (XJca^iori of irstivjils snid fairs lio uses betior 
food, and spends soiru* <‘as]i in buyin”* s\ve(‘hneats and 
toys for Ills cliildnn), when his olrennisiaFices permit 
him to do so. Alarria^e is ])erliaps 1h(‘ nmst eoslly 
event in a native family. l^veii the p(»<u‘est ryot 
is re<jiiired to sp(Mnl Ks. 2d or 20 at least. The l)irtli 
of a. idiild also puts hiTii to soni(‘ expense. Oeea- 
sionally ho lias to inenr expenses lor fiima al eeremonies, 
whieh vary from Jis. d to Rs. 10. 

His i‘xpens(‘s in agrieiiltnre form a very imjiortant 
item also, lie has to pnrehaso maiinn* for his fields, 
and oeeasionally has to pay ior eatUe for a;;rienliural 
purp()S(‘H. lie s(‘ldom lliinks of const rin;tin;i; a ji<‘W 
well as lon^ as he is in straitened circumslaiices, 
hut if his well reijuiros repairs hc^ cannot m-jj^lcet them, 
however ])oor In- may la‘. lb* has oc(*.asioiially to hny 
a mota or a leather Imeki't to work his Avndl, and a cart 
to f(dch Ids mannn*. 

d'lu^ implemmits of linshaiidry have to be. oftentinu's 
r<*pair(Ml. It a])p< ars from a c(»inparison of the state- 
ment appeinlod that a lyot's expenses on apri<-uUure 
ai'e, roughly s])eakin;^, e([ual to about mu‘-tenjh of his 
land produce. 

The al)ove estimate does not ineludo the land .msscss- 
nnmt and local cess. Thes(‘ latter are (spial to about 
one-eii^hth of his land prodnec*. 

In spe.'dvin^ of a ryot’s e.\|)eiises, it ilc.scrves |o bes 
mentiomsl tliat he is ireiicrally hard up for cash, and 
lhor('foi-i‘ minimises his e.xpenses wla re ready pay- 
iiumt in cash is ueciissary. in spendl ni^ his ^raiii, 
■V(‘i^etable, i(rass, karbiM'. and otln'r thinii;s produced on 
his lainls, he is Li’enerally lavish. 

Wlum a cultivator is able to save, In* lays out his 
savings in buying bullocks, in ju'oviding himsedf and 
his family with belter clothing, in making small im- 
proveimmts in his (hvelling. in drink, in ])roviding 
;;ni;ihients for his wib*, in buying a cai’t, and in <am- 
slnicTing a. well, lUs expenses on marriages, l)irths, 
elolhing, t^e. k(‘(‘p pae(‘ with his prosperity. He often 
likes 1.0 extend his s;i]>port to his poon'i' relatives, ami 
to enjoy th(^ luxury of a tat or a conveyaiiee. 

iriider oi’dinarv eireunislances, the iwot is generally 
aide to manage le i ex]umsi‘S within his ineonu*. l>nt 
he is somewliat iinprovi«len( and saves liiile, though 
lie is often in a condition to do so. Wlxm h<‘ is n*- 
(piired (o undertake any extraoiilinary expmises, siieh 
as Iho.se for linying eatih' siiddeidy lost, or pnrehasing 
ji <‘art, repairing or <*on (riieling a well, his savings 
sehloin eoine iij) to his laapiirements. He has tinm 
r<!eonrs(' to tluj village saiiear, and this introduces 
a new (dement into Ids alTairs. The ryot is simple, 
ignorant, and inqirovident. : tln^ sanear is (d(‘\ er and 
ealeiihiting, sometimes llattering and somelinies over- 
b(\a.riiig. In the, long laui, ther(’fort\ tin* (deveiaiess 
of* llie one generally g(’ts the lietler of the simplicity 
and ignorance of lh<^ other. In ]dain words, I he 
cultivator Is s(ddom ahf* to get out of the (dnlelies (d* 
tile vilhigi^ sanear. 

Wo li ave said above that (‘xtraordinr.ry expenses 
e(nnp(l the eiillivator to go to the house of tlu' village 
sanear, and as siadi oeeasioiis ari' ' in iIua lifeliuK* of 
every cultivator, a large pioporiiori of the enltix aflng 
(dasses is to he found in a statt? of i:id(d>t(‘diit‘.<s. It 
appears that about To per rent, are in 'h*b(. r,G out of 
tliian lu dug hopelessly involved, and the d(d>]s of the 
remaining 20 h(dng so modcrMt(' n- to enable them to 
retain credit.^ Tln^ inchditediiess (d* the. ryot is nvnllly 
but vaguely ascribed to heavy assessments demanded 
by ( lovm nment, but it Avould not bo too inncli i > .H.a1.‘- 
that the ignorance, simplieity, and improvidence >f l!ic 
ryot, and the sancar’s higli usury, ha^ e miieh to do 
with it. In many villages it ap}>(Mirs that tin* amount 
paid by the ryots as iiilxM’est to tlu^ snucars for sums 
advanced by tlumi is (^<pml to tlu^ whole amount of the 
land reY('nue recovered by the State. It even exeeeds 
iu cindaiti casi's. Tlw' rates of assessment as a general 


♦'fhe average incoint? of a ryot and his average indebtedness 
stood iu the proportion of 4 to 0, 


rnlc arc fair, xvith a few exceptions, perhaps, that may 
he fonnd in some tidukas iu which rcAdsed ratt's huv(^ 
be<m introduced. It is jtrohably iu tlio manner of v(*. 
covering the land revtniiK'. that sevcTity is sometimes 
peie(*ptihh‘. Extraordinary misfortuii(‘s oft(m ladaU 
individual cultivators, sneh as (hxstruction of the crop 
by fire, inundation, mildcjw, &e. ; but practically l ehixa 
lion is sparingly shown in ivtmvin ing the assessnieuls, 

hecaus(‘ in good seasons highm* rales are not d(‘manded, 
while iiuiiiidars and naliv(‘ darbars show .some indub 
gerie(‘ under such ciroumstanees. Th(‘y perc(‘ive the 
ryot’s helpl(‘ssm‘ss, and show him a di'grec of leniency 
Avhieli his condition deserves. M'lie arrears ar<‘, liowevcr, 
afterwards n'covcred wlum the ryot gets a better (noj), 
and he. does not grudge to pay it. lliitAvlien he is 
stniitened iu his means, he linds It a hardship to 
liav(‘ to satisfy demands if th(.‘y are rigorously (mforeed, 
Jl(^ is then compelled to call in the aid of the vill/ur,. 
sanear, whieh plaei'S him entirely under his powi'i*. It 
is thus to t h(‘ rigour iisi'd by tin* ollieials in nrovenii'’ 
fi.‘'S(!Ssments, and not, as is vagm'ly snjiposed, (o llie 
rates ol assi>s.sinent levied, that the rycM’s indebtedness 
is to l>c partially and indirectly .ascrilied. 

d’hen; is a not her n'ason wliy the jiresmit sy stein of 
assessiinml is sometimes found fault with by the ryot, 
I’nder tlie native n'glim* tlie cess was calculated on 
lands Avliieh w(‘n' act nally under cultivation, tlie fallow 
and gra^s lands being geiK'rally (‘xclnded, and though 
Hi(‘ r.'ites used AV('re often liigli, y<*t the cultivator >nh- 
inilterl lo lh(.*in ungrudgingly. At [ireseiil, howevor^ 
h(- ha.s lo |)ay assessimait on all lands in his possession, 
fallow lands as wtdl ;is those whieh he has act nally 
eiillivatod, Asa geiK'i’al rule, lands whieh lu'ardiy 
crop.-:, and lh(ts(‘ silnated near the, font of iiioiinlaiiis 
and hills, aia* cultivated by rotation, intervals of re^t 
Ix'ing d(‘eme(l inicc's.sary to miahh' them to ree.iner 
their usual poAvers of ]>rodu(:lion, ;ind soimdinies lo 
suit, the eonv(mi(*neo of IIk' l.andliohh'r. In this manner 
.a large, (pianllty of land remains iinenlt ivated, and yel, 
I he eidl ivalor Inis to pay his assessment indiseriminalciy 
for all lands at (In' rales jixial. 'rh(‘ pr<‘S(‘nt rat(‘S am 
gimerally fair, and are in tlie long run lik(‘ly to prove 
bemdleial to an liilelligiml, earefnl, and ])rovident poa.- 
saiiliy. lint lh(' s(‘nsi(i\ eiK'ss ol* an ignorant, lyit i<. 
a. juesent grievanee, liowevi r slight, is someAvhut keen, 
and Ih‘ is not shrewd enough to diseoym* tln‘ advan- 
tages ofasyslein lo ri‘alis(‘ Avldch tin' ])rotits and lossr's 
ofscAeral y(‘ars Inive, lo he lakim into aecoiint, and 
whieli, moreover, in many eases are rendered almost 
nugatory oAving to his ignor.‘ine(‘ and improvidemN-. 

b’or the piirjioses of a. direct refereiKa*, a few l\[)ic}d 
inslaina's of enlli\alois stating tin' numlxT of persons 
in tlmir familii’.^, tlio (pnmfity of land in their ]>osses- 
sion, the produce of their laiid.s, the as.sc.ssiiK'nts, and 
oll)(>r im]>orla.nt parli(‘nlars of tlndr ee(m()niic eoiidilion, 
arc give n hedoAV for some' of tlie* distriets from Avhicli 
information has heem ohtaineal. The vJihie of karbei 
(straw) is inelnde'el, but not miscedlaneous items. 

— Shidappa bin Takappa Tenmi is an in- 
habitant of Shirgaiim, in the‘ Belganm collendorate, and 
has in his posse'ssioii 1 If) acres and 22 gunthas of land, 
Avhich is n‘prcsented to yield an .annind income ol* 
l?s. 1,70b, the amount of a sse'ssmcnt payable being 
Rs. 1 11. 0.0. His family consists of 24 memheu'S, and 
be lias til bead of cattle'. His eipenscs on agriculture 
amount to about Rs. jind ho luis lo spend about 
Rs. ;h)l iu pnrehasing articles whiedi In^ cannot pro- 
duce on his lands. His extraordinary expenses amount 
to about Jas. KK). M is estate is worth about Rs. 4, (HK), 
and Ihe^ store of grain about Rs. 600, Ho is considered 
tee bo ill wedl-to-do eircumstaiieos. 

Ihiiii bin Linggouda, Tiite*!, is an inhabitant of Dan- 
wad, in the same eollectoruto. His holdings amount to 
do acres and 115 gunthas, Avliich giA’o him an annual 
income of Rs. 246, while lie has to p.‘ij in the shape ol 
asse'ssine'nts Rs. 22.6.0. His family consists of 11 
meinhe'rs, and he has 7 lu'ad of cattle. His expenses 
on agrieulturo amount, to Rs. 16.10.0, and he s])eiids 
Rs. lld.H.O in buying tilings Avhieh cannot bo pro- 
duced on Ids lands His estate is worth Rs. 60, ami 
ho has no store of grain. His debts are put down at 
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Rs. 345, and he might be said to be in bad circnm- holds 25 acres and 10 gnuthas of land, which give nu Cuaj*. LQi 
stances, annual ineuiue ol* Hs. 290. lie ])aysj Us. 114.2.0 as — 

Ihdgoudii Gingoiida, Patel, is an inhabitant ol* NaniU assessuient, and he spends Us. 72 on agrieiiltmv. Rombii 

gniiin, in th(3 Athani and holds 630 acres and His i'ainily consists of lour menilHU s, while the lu'ad b . _ 

l2 guntlms ol land, whieli yi(4ds him an incoiiic of ol‘<-alile in Ids posses>ioii an? seviui in number, lb? Wamde 

Ks. 2,932, while ho has to pay Ks. 403 as as>cssnu‘nf. spi iids Us. 2t) in purchasing things not grown on his tiarvS. 

Jlisfaniily coiisists of 2() ineinhers, ami his calth* are hnal. His estate is said to be worth Us. 10, and his 

71. His expenses on ngrienltuio amount to Us. ISO, debt^ ;ire put down at Us. 400. He is represented to 

and be spends Us. 266 in tin? jmrehase of things be in mhhlling < inMims(auci‘s. 

which he eannot prodiua? oii bis lands. His estalcls Hnhnji hin Vesu Kothar is an inliabitant of Sakbari, 
worlli Rs. 3,400, and bis store (.)! grain is worth aJioul in the Jjaura state of the lvollia|>>ir territory. Ho 

Ks. 750. lie is in good eireninstances. pn,.>e^M S ;i acres and 3t) gunthas of land, widcii yields 

Jlalgo . bin Amgouda, Patil, is an inhabitant of him an annual incomt' of Us. 57. He pays Us. 26 9 0 

Aiuai>nr, a, village in tlu* Athaid talnka, ami has in in tin* shape of aNsessmeiit. His family consists ol 

Ills possession 168 acres and H gunthas of land, which six m.mihcrs, .and ho has only om* luaid of <‘attle. H(^ 

yields him an annual ijicome of Ks. 1,264, wliih* he sp»*nds Us. Ift in piircliasing things not grown on his 

has to pay Us. 133.11.0 as .assessment. His family Imid. His debts an' put down at Us/ lOO. Ih‘ is 

consists ol 34 im'iiihers, a.nd In? lias .H liead (>1 cjitth*. said t*) he in had (’ircnmstatici^s. 

His expenses on agrienltun* aiiioniit to Us. 280, and 'I'he ahov<‘ iiistaiiees will snilice. Of tin* several 
he spends Us. 389 in purchasing necessaries wliieh h(? districts the condition of whose ryots Is dcscrilx'd 

cannot produci? on his lands. His estati? is worth al)o\.‘ Ihdganm, Sattara, ainl the mitivi' state of 

about Us. 150, ami he lias no ston* of grain ; his debts Knlh.ai»iir are Idcssed with ii soil and a, dimati* vmy 

an* put down at Ivs. 1, ()()(), and he is consideLod to Ik? favoiirahh* for .agricultural purposes, 4'hi‘y are mostly 

in middling circnmstanci‘s. situated near the Wi-sl.ei'ii (Uials, and are int(*i’?'eel(‘d 

Ihisaiia hill JS^ngana Siduhal is aai inhabitant of wiH, ii(4i \alleys and w.-ilercd with ever running 

Sumpganm, ill the Px'lgaiini colleelorati*, and has (>5 Hre.inis. 'I'hc rainfall in these districts is generally 

acre.s of laml in his ])ossession, wliiidi yields him an Millielent. The di^iriets of Dharw.ar, Kaladgi, and a 

aimiijil ineonie ol Us. .03, while he li;is to p;iy as ]>ortioii ol the Ijelg.anm Collector.'di* ami tlu* nutivt? 

assessment. Us. 92.7.0. His lamlly I'unsisls ol 10 st;i!es ol‘ Tvliraj, Saiigli, Miidhol, damkhandi, A.<*. 

incmheis, and he* owns 18 head of cattle. His exponsi-s a rich hlaek Hi'cean soil, hut tin? rainfall is 

on agri( ullnn* anionnt to Us. 90. and h(* spc'nds Us. 106 hero litlid, .and the hieilities of iri igation therefore 
ill Inlying nei*es?^aries which cannot he prodneed on uncerl.ain. The rlisiricts of Uatnagiri and Uolaha an? 

hislamls; Avliile his extraordinary e>vpense'> aia‘ put .situated on the i?oast 1k?1ow the. ghats, and gt*nerally 

(l(jwn at Us. 51.9.0. His (“>tate is worth IN. enjoy a copious rainfall. Tin? monsoons liiir.sl hen? 

and the ston* of grain in hi.- posM's.-ion is Avortli ahonf, tlrsi in t he Prcsidmioy, hnt tlic soil is for thi? most 

Us. 312. He is n'presented to he in good circuni- pari rocky and poor, 'riie Kohiha district is not so 

stance.s. hadly olf in this ]•esp^a:•t. as Ihitiiagiri, hut lln? soil in 

Ihislinga hin Ujisana (.'ha wati is an inhabitant of tin' both is \astly inferioi' to the, disiriets ahovi? the 

s'line village, and liohls U) acres and 13 ginit ha- ot' ghal.-. 

laml, wlileli > i(.‘ld.-. him an annn.al income ol' Us. 52.S.(h 'rhes(* pliY.'iial p<‘ciiliai itle- ha.\ e dili’enMitly alh'etial 
while lu* has to pa}’ as .assfs.simut Us, 15.15.0. Hi-; the <-haracler oi the r}()ts n'sulimi in dilh'icnt disiriets. 

family consists of eight nienihers, and lu* has in his The poverty o|‘ the .‘^oil hi4o\v the chats has sliinnlal.i'd 

jio.sscssioii live head of cattle. I le speiuls nothing on tlu* indu'-trv of tlu* eiillivator, while the 1‘ertile plains 

agi'ieiilt ma*. but. is la'ipiii'cd to spemt Us. 129.12.0 in in 1 tliai war and «.tlu‘r di-triets ha.\i? losU‘n‘d indoleiiei* 

|mreha.sing lU'cessjiries which he cannot produce* on in tlieir oe'e'npaiiW. Tin* l‘oi i!U.'r i,-. paivinionieais. 

Ms ijinds. 1 lis estah* is worth Us. H ; he lias no grain ear<*fid. and i iilcrpi isiiig, ami the Drccan ryot is 

ill st<)i*e, and hi.s elelits are put down at Jis. 200. He extnnagant, improsidenl, and sluggish ; loi’ the 

is e'yid(*ntJy in biul circiiinstances. soil licMs with <M>m|»arat ively h'ss labour give* plentiful 

A’atirc Sfafrs. Kol/tff/n/r. — l)a|)U hin .Amhjiji re’tni ns te> tlie*Ir owners, while* tlu* j)oor i}ot heleiw the* 

.Mali is ail inhalntarit eif Shiraelwad, in the Ichalka- ghats notwithstamling Jiis e-vertieiiis . 'ill the* yejir round, 

raiiji State? of tlu? Kolhapur te rritory. He has In his is se*;ii’ce ly ;il)h* tei i*ai n a dce*e.*nt snhsistciie*e*. 

j)os<cssiun 50 acre*.s aiul 37 gnnlha.- of land, whicli There eleM‘s not a[)pe'ar h) e*xist any striking c.onirast 
yie'lds an annual incenne' of Ks. 875. Tlu* asseesMiumt in the* (*e)nelitiem e»r ihe ryot in a Native? State? as corn- 

on his land is Ks. 122.1.0, while* his e-xjiciise's eiii agri- ]);ire'd with th.*it of liis in’oilu i' in the* Urilish distrie*ts, 

ciiltiin* anionnt to Us. 210. Tie* has a family cemsi^l- lor. eiwing to hing miiua it ic.-', the* te‘H’ite)i ie*s of native* 

ing ejf 26 members, and lu* owns 33 heael eif cattle*. Kajas and chicl’s on this siele* have* hecn manag(‘<l<liie*ctly 
He* spends Us. 421 in purchasing ne*e‘e*r'.-.‘iries whi<*li eir iiieiire‘e*tly l>y Urili-h (Mile*ei.- for i-e've*i’al years past, 

Cannot ho proelucoel on his laud, wiiih*. his otlu*r ami erennse-epiemtly the? sy?-li*m e)f .'ulniinistr.*il ion has 

(‘X|)(*ns(*s are put elown at Us. (>2. His estate* is wen tli hee*n graelually made* to as-imilale v/itli that eihlaining 

Us. 400, aiul he has a stock of grain saliieel at Us. ISO. in the? elisti iels e|ire(*tly iiiuli'r tin? Iliiiish rule. It is 

llis dohts amount to Ks. 1,600, and he is saul to lie in only in tlmse* Native- Slale*s whi(*h have long rejm.*iine*el 

gooil e.ir(?n instances. under an inellgeiums aehninistration that materials lea* 

Dhoiidi hill Govinda Maiu? is an inliahiiant of rJak- an instruc.tive.' and inti're.'-ting coni[»ar ison weiuld hej 

kale, ill Ueta Pauliala of the Kolhapur t.e?riilory. He availalile*. 

What is the condition ol' the? agricnltiir.nl popnl.-t- aptM»rlie»ne.-el aniemg aiiel jisscsscel on the* tmlds by an Mr. Pt 

tion, and if depressed, what is tin* l■(*ason of their clahen-ate* cale*uhiliou eif the? epiality and [lo.'^ition ot the? '■ 

depression? Is it a fact that there is no lu’t produce? laiul. K<a* laiul wate*reel by the* rain in the I)ec(*aii 

and that the laiul assessm<*ni- is a tax on the? wages of elislricts the highest aserage? rate jk i* aeri? is Us. 1.1. 10, 

the ryot’s lahour ? What does a ryot family speml nml tin* le»wcst (> annas 8 pi(*s ; in Guzerat the highi?st 

yearly according to its pr(.*sciit standard of coiiifurt, Us. 4.3,11, the le)W(*r't Ks. I.»h5. Inferior lanel 

and what proportion is this of the grejss [»rodu(?e' of ;ii, is ;i— Jt'sseel as low as three larthings jn*!* acre, and 

average liolding? VVMuit proportion do tlic cost of very infe'rior land is not ;issess(*d jit all, as being 

cultivation and The land assessnn'iit hear to the same ? unahh* to Jiay any rent, (iarden and rice laml pay a 

The present assessment of lanel in Bombay is based highe r nite*. 4'Iu* assessment is thus strictly a rent, 

on a car(3ful study of the past history of each district, Tlu? rent is tixe'el lor each lield, aiiel it is at the 

what revenue has been demanded, what paid, and option of the? ryot to take up any fi(?lel or resign it. 

with what effect on its prosperity; that is to say, If an increased extension of cultivation is any test, 

Ike basis is the rent whicli the district is found to have th<? Bombay settlement must be pronounced liberal 

paid in past times without retrograding. This rent is and judicious. But us enlarged cultivation may be due 

P p 4 
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LQx. 9. to incrcasod poj)iiIation, and the peasantry are not in 
BojmT indicate excess in the rents hy leaving 

Air, Peile, 


the fields it is necessary to 

other crit(‘ria. 


have; recourse to 


IVivale rents form one criterion. The incidence of 
the (I(»vi*rinnent as.'cssnu'iit on land has been asecr- 
taineil hy earidul cxperiineuts to be less than one- 
si.vfli of the grt»ss I'etnrn on very ordinaiy cultivation. 
'I'he new cash rents of the liliownagar State arc about 
cni(‘-ihii‘<l of tin* gross j)roduc(‘, in some districts more, 
nnd yet the state is very nourishing. The taluk<larsof 
Ahniedaltad, afl(*r a ft*w deductions, divide the entire 
gross produci* with their tenants in (‘(jual shares, yet 
they lia\c no ditlieult}' in keeping their tenants. The 
l uh* h( twe(‘ii the I;lioti‘s of tin! (kuieMii and tln'ir t(*iiants 
is that tin' ju'odiice nait U not to exci'cd half the gross 
produce ofrice, yi'l the khotes ivfain their tenants. 'I'hat 
is tosny, about llire(' times tin* (lOvermin'iit assi'ssiiient 
may he taken without l‘oi‘<*lng the t(inaiils togivi' np thi* 
land. 'I'h(!‘ recent eai-efid crop valuations give the vnliieof 
gidss prodiK'C in a. largo nnmher of instances. On a 
lield ofwlieat in l*oona, tin* Oov(‘rntnont assessment is 
S annas per acre, the value of the crop is Us. 28 7 0 
per acre, and tlui [u ivatc! metayer rent would hi', at l(*:ist 
l\s. 12 per acre. In an inferior crop tin* assessment is 
Ke. 1 4 0 |)er acre, the valiuj of liie «!rop Us. 11 j)er 
acre', and thi! private! iin'taye'r rent would hi* about 
Ks. 5 p('r acre. In rice hinds in ( 'jinara, the ex|H‘ii- 
ments give I^s. 74 8 0, Its. (>2 4 0, Ks. 44 b 0 as the 
valm* oi’ the crop jx'r acre on various lields, wln*reon 
the assessincut is Us. 2 3 G, Jits. 2 3 (J, and Us. 3 11 0 


per acre. 

Of course the prodnei! nuit varies with tin' season. 
Uul if Us. 12, Us. 6, and 0, ari' takc'ii as the (irodiice 
in a good, a. middling, and a had season, of an acre 
assi'ssi'd fit U(‘. 1, tlu' produce ri'iit on the thre<* years 
will be about Ks. 8, whih' the Govmnuu'nt assessment 
will he h's. 3. 


All iiispei'tion of the eases of individual ryots 
eollectcd by Mr. Karve leads to tli<? conclusion that tbe 
assessment is not an ojijiressivi' proportion of the 
r\ot’s necessary (!xpeiulilure. Of course good cultiva- 
tion will inaki' it a much mori' trifling pioportion 
than had euUivatioii. The merest quit-ri'iit will lu! 
lieavy to an idli! and slovenly cultivator. It si'i'Uisfair 
to argue on the results of tolerable industry and skill. 

It is evident that the present assi'ssmi'nts an* fir less 
Ilian the inoduec rents sanctioned l>y immemorial 
eustoin, and that even the last an! paid ami yiit allow 
a suhsislc'iiec to the tenants of* private proprii'lors. 

I f is said that the produce rents are popular because 
they adjust themsclvi's to bad seasons; the tenant jiays 
when he has wheri'vvilh to pay, and not when )h! has 
not. 44iis suits till! peo[)le. Oii the other liaiid th(! 
customary Indian iirodiiei! rent keeps inferior lamls 
out of eultivalion, and taxes the caniings of superior 
skill and industry. These are evils. And the ailvaii- 
tage of an elastic rent may he secured in ease of the 
(ioveniiiH'nt land revenue, hy a moderate use of tlie 
])lan of suspending eolleetloiiH in had years, so that the 
ryot may pay, say 8 aniias in a had year and Ue. 18 0 
m a good year following, in lien of Ue. I in each of 
the two years. 

The average j)rodu(!tion of food grains per acre lias 
sometimes been assumed ns Us. 4 Indian niaund, and 
the. value Us. 7 per acre. Ihit 4 maunda is much 
btdow the average })rodiietion, and, as the result of a 
number of experiments, it appears tliat tlie average 
value of gross produce (including straw; was, for 
wheat, in one ex])eiiment Us. 10 per acre, in another 
Us. 11, in a thinl Us. 27, in a fourth Us. lo; for 
joar, in one expi.'riment Rs. 10, in a second Rs. 14 ; 
for rice, in one experiment Us. 36, in another Us. 27, 
in a third Us. 44 ; for ragi. Us. 27 per acre. The 
assessment bears to gross produce in these cases the 
I'l-oi'orlion of 

In the instanees collected by Mr. Barve, the aver- 
age income from land admitted hy the British lyots 
questioned is Ks. 9 per aer(», and while the lowest is 
Rs. 4J, the liighest is Rs. 25 per acre. 


The expenses of cultivation are also commonlv over- 
estimated. Mr. Stormont, manager of the Govern^ 
ment farm in Khando4h states the anionnt of soed 
used at Gibs. pi!r acre for liajra, 3 lbs. for iodri 
48 lbs. for wheat. ' ’ 

'riieii as to cash s])ent for labour. Mr. Barve’s exa- 
minees state it at a fraction over 1 rupee per atTc on 
the a.verag(*. The fact is that the ryot has the laliour 
of his own family and ryots h(!lp (‘aeh other. The 
expenditure in coin on farm hihdiir in small holdin^rs 
is very trilling. 

If these data are applied to tlu! average Deecnn 
holding of 40 acres consisting of fair dry crop hind * 
assess'd at I vupei! [ler ai!re, the lesiilt is us follow.s : 


Rs. a p. 

of 40 acres, at Rs. 9 360 ( () 


( iross produce 
per acre. 

Deduct — 
Assessmi'iit 
i^ocnl cess 
Seed at 6 Ihs. peracre= 
240 lbs., at 30 lbs. per 
rupee. 

Interest and depreciation 
on (‘.state of Rs. 215.| 
Labour at 1 rupee per 
acre. 


Us. a. p. 
10 0 0 
2 8 0 
8 0 0 


40 0 0 


40 0 0 

130 S 0 


Balance for ryot’s living - - 229 0 0 


What then does it co.st a family of, say, six people to 
liv(‘ ? 

A table ])r(‘pared by Mr. Barve from tbe iv.-ults of’ 
enrefiil observation (printed bi'low) shows that tlie fboil 
of a middle class adult cultivator on full diet eo^ts 2 
annas :j. a day with grain at 32 Ih.s. per riipei*. 'flie 
food of a labourer (‘osts 1* annas a day, in IIk! ( uhcmii 
even I(‘ss. If the family consists of four adults and 
two childri'ii, his ontsidi* daily exjiensi' is 10 aniias, or 
Rs. 228 for the yi^ar for the middle class cult i valor, 
and 8 annas a day or Rs. 180 per annum for tlie 
labourer. Scarcity is habitually met hy reducing the 
(piantily of food. 

Tin; actual transactions, however, may he belter 
represeiiUal thus : — ■ 

Lhs. 

Gross produce at 5 inauiids of 82 lbs. per 16, 10(t 
aero on 40 acres. 

Deduct — Lh.s. 

Sci'aI at G Ihs. per acre - - 240 

Food 10 Ihs. [)er diem - - 3,650 

3,.StK) 


Balance of produce available for sale - 12,510 

Rs. a. p. 

'Fhis is wm'th at wholesale price, 312 12 0 
10 Ihs. per rupee - - - 

Deduct — 


Kxpeuditiire in cash — 



Rs. 

. a. 

p- 

Assessment 

40 

0 

0 

Local cess 

% 

8 

0 

Labourer 

40 

0 

0 

Ui'placomcnt of implc- 

40 

0 

0 

inerits, &e. 

Burchasi* (d* condiments, 

83 

10 

4 

i^c., according to table, 
at 3 annas 8 pit's per 
diem. 





206 2 4 


106 9 8 


♦ The average dry crop rate in 9 annas, 
t The calculation of the Deccan Kiots Commission. 

J Deducting the charge for fuel, which is collected, 
bought. 
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The margin for clothes, ornaments, ceroinonies, re- 
payment of debt, is thus Rs. 106.9.8.* The ryot has 
besides the straw of his grain crop and the grass on 
tb(* margin of his Helds to feed his catM(‘ with (u* sell. 
The cattle give him milk, fuel (eowdung), manure, 
butter, and ghd. Tlu* women earn s(Mne (.‘oiton for 
picking ami spin it into yarn, and the nu*t4 earn hire 
jis carriers, when not engaged in their tiedds. 

It will be obs(*rved that, allowing for l)Jid and good 
farming and the presence or absence of debt, tIieal)ove 
calculation tallies pnitty nearly with Mr. Hurve’s 
typical instances, and appears to bo a fair statement of 
u mitldling ryot^s condition in an average^ year. 

It may bo thought too favonrahb' to he consistent 
with the known indebtedness of the peasantry. As to 
that, tho fact s(?ems to be that no one is less familiar 
with tho above caleiilalion than tho ryot himself. 

The peasant keeps no uecounts ; all his transactions 
are in the books oC the villag<‘ saiic.ar and purv(‘yor, 
into whose ston* the surplus passes .'iiid fi’oni whose 
ston; supplies are drawn. Grain is croditcsl at a 
low valuation, and money advanei*d at liigh inier(‘sl.. 
'I'lie halaneo is (!ommonly against the i)easant, for 
(‘V(*ry ])(‘asant has experienced a year now and tluai 
wIh ‘11 the margin of surplus was wanting and snp])lies 
wore o))tained on credit. 'Fhe eflbct of* a fall in prices 
or a series of bad seasons on tho above relations is 
obvious. Tlui debit halanc(‘ qnca^ started is inanipn- 
latofl by tin* saucar. At best, few of tin* peasants 
(‘V(*r get a clear vi(‘w of tlieniselves as independent 
yeonu*!! possess(‘d of a little eapital apj>HeaIile to Im- 
proN(Mnent.s : their idea of tin* .eonii(‘cti(»n l>etween the 
grower and purchaser of prodnc<‘ takes the form of a 
riiiiiiifig loan account. Their minds are never worked 
upon by the charni of possession, and it is natural 
that they slioidd b<* apathetic and unenterprising. Of 
courses there ar(i well-to-do peasants who ai'i* not thus 
enslaved, nor is the system incompatihh* Avith tin* 
posst'ssion by all luit the most bankrupt ryots of or- 
iiaiiK'nls Avhicii come into use as a resource in time of 
famine, as was rernarkaldy ju’oved in 1876-77. Hut 
tho system seems to exist <*very wh(*r(‘, and is most 


* 'Hie Survey ConimissioiiiT in an in(U'p<‘U(l«'iit caleulallon 
makes the margin on a niniilar holding with the same number of 
persons living (Ui it, Ks.l43 80. 


:105 

powerful where tho soil is poorest and other oouditioua Chai*. I.Qk, 
of cultivation most tinfavourable. Tt is not to he cou- 
cludod that the ryot is therefore habitually mis(*rahlo Bombay. 
or desperate. It is the statt^ of things to which In* Mr^eile ' 

ami his fathers wen* horn and Imed, and the ellbrt to 
1)0 self-reliant and enterprising Avould no doubt be to 
him nuich more un<*omlbrtahie than drifting in tin? 
hands of tho villagi* faetolmn. 

It is a ettrions fact, hut it is gen«‘rally agret'd th;it 
the great ris(* in i)r[eos at tlu^ lime of the American 
war ( 1862-7 b whieh A\u)nld liave (*niam.*i})ated a sjiga- 
cions and provident peasantry from d(‘hl, aeliially added 
to the ia<lcl)te<lness of the l3ee(*an ryots, ns it inflated 
their credit and led tlu*in into (*xlnivngune(‘. Anotlu-r 
cause assigned on good autliority fur their emlmrrass- 
meiits is the indillereiice and thriflh*ssn(*.s <*ans(‘d l»y 
tin* caprice of tin* rainfall, which giv(*s now :i year of 
great plenty and again a year in which tin- crop is 
insuHicient to furnish the ryot’s food ami necessary 
en.'^li payments. 

U id’orluimtely tlie assmn]>tion of tin* Hoinhay Siir- 
V(*y Setll(‘ment Avas that tin* [U‘as.nil would Ik* I'oimd 
capable of forethonght, energy, ami sell-reliance. He 
lias not proved so, ainl the i‘\perinu‘nt has failed. It 
is now asked whether the boon of heritable and trnns- 
f<*rnl)le prop(*rly in the land :i ryot holds, so long as 
he pays the as‘:ossnn‘nt, shonhl not, Ik* Avilhdrjiwn so 
far as to prohibit the sah* of o(*enj)aney right for debt. 

'riie In‘rital)l(* and transll'rable right is the point in 
Avhich the Hritish ryot dilll‘rs l“r(un the t(*iiant of a 
Native ruler. 'I'he latter pays a miieh higln*r ;isse,ss- 
ment, Jiinl both are about equally in debt, hut the 
Nalivi* 1 ‘uler would n(‘V(*r allow his hiinl to he put up 
to aueti(m lor tin* heiiellt ol* tin* teiiaurs creditors. 

The cr(*dit of his ryot is then*f()r(! smaller. The ryot 
is a valuable, chat ti l, and (In^ saiieai* is not nlloAVeil 
to press the ryot by aid of the moii* rigorous pr()e(*ss 
of the ciders civil court. 

It seems hfirdly possible foi* the Government to 
resume a propiielary right in tin? land which it has 
formally ceded to ilie peasantry. Nor is this measure 
so uiiiiiixedly expi*dient as to iceommend itself strongly, 
if Avlnit is :imiss in the ryot’s eoinlition e.'in he ri'inedicd 
in any other way. l*i*rhaps tin* failure above noted is 
capable of yet being retrieved ifllui system is as sound 
as it is believed to be. 


Q 3887. 


Qq 
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SINDH. 


Dividing the agricultural population into larger 
jind .«niallor lioldcrs, it may bo said that the former 
are nearly all lieavily encumbered with debt. The 
laifcr ar(3, as a rule, indebted, but to a less e\'t(‘nt in 
proportion to tln*ir means than the largcn- holders, who 
are for the most part wanting in the thrift and eiungy 
essential to success in agriculture, and too frtM[uently 
extravagant and dissipated. 

[ subjoin two instances taken from the tribe of 
Sliekhs, in the Sukkur talnka. The information was 
collected by a trustworthy cm])loye of this d(,‘[)arl uuMit 
while revision operations were in progrc'ss a few years 
ago. A family consisting of two nuai (brotlu'is), iho 
son of one of them, a l)oy, two women, and five young 
girls ; in all 10 persons. Their property consists of four 
bullocks, two cows, and a cart. They cultivate — 

A. (i. 

Ijand irrigated by well and under superior 0 30 
crops. 

Land irrigated by well and under wJ)C‘at - 1 20 

Land irrigated by tlow from canal under 2 20 
wheat. 

Laijil irrigated by Jlow from canal under 2 20 
joari. 

Total - 7 10 


The averago cereal jirodiice is — 

Wheat ■ - - 

Joiir - . - - 

Mds. 

- 521 

- 29 

Total 

HU 

The annual consumption of llie family i 
And seed reipiired - 

IS - ()0 

- H 

Total 

()0l 

Halnncc sold - - - 

- 12 

The produce of superior crops is — 

Ghur, 30 maunds, at Rs. f> 

Tobacco, 18 „ at „ 5 

Rs. 

- ISO 

00 

Total 

Rs. 270 

Add 1 2 inannds of grain at Re. 18 0 
Toial money income from the land 

I )educt expenditure — 

Manure, caiic-seed, preparation of 
ghur, and a.ssessment. 

Provisions, siudi as fisJi, meals, sweet- 
meats, and condiments. 

Clothing - - - 

IS 

- 2S8 

Rs. 

144 

51 

35 

230 

Balance 

Other income— 

Sale of butter . - . 

Lamed by tlie women (spinning) 
Carting for about two months 

Rs. 58 

Rs. 

M 

24 

30 


05 


Total net incomes - Rs. 123 

Th(i family live in a house worth about Rs, 200, 
and are free from debt. 


In the, next case the family consists of two men, the 
wile ol oiK’i'of them, two boys (about 10 years old), and 
lour girls,— in nil nine poisons. They cultivate — 


Wcll-irrigatod land under superior erojis - 

A. ir, 
0 30 

W<41- irrigated land under wheat - 

1 

0 

Jrrigntc<l by flow from ennal under wheat 

2 

0 

Irrigabul by flow from canal under joari - 

I 

10 

Trrigaled by lift froni canal under joari - 

1 

20 

To Oil 

() 

20 

The average yield of cereal produce is — 




Mds. 

Wheat 

- 

39 

do.ir - - - - 

- 

30 

Totul 


75 


The consuinpliou of the family is — 


Grain - - - . 

M.Ijj. 

- r> i 

Srs 

39 

Seed rc«]uired - - - 

- 

7 

27 

Total - 

- f 

12 

17 

Balance of grain soM - 


o 

23 

(jhur and tobacco fetch 

Rs 

270 

. a. 

0 

P* 

0 

(Lain, 12.^ Mds., at Rc, 1 8 

18 

12 

0 

Karbi (joai- straw) 

10 

0 

0 

4’otal moiK'y incoim*. from land - 

298 

12 

0 

1 )cdur t ex pi'iid i tin*c — 

(.5ine-se(‘d, manure, oil-crike, prepar- 

146 

0 

0 

ing ghur, and assi'ssnient. 
Provisions purchased 

46 

0 

0 

Clothing - - - - 

30 

0 

0 

TotuI Rs. 

222 

0 

0 

Balanee of income - 

76 

12 

0 

Other income — 

Sale of butter - - Rs. 1 1 

learned by women - - ,,12 

23 

0 

0 

Tolnl net income. 

99 

12 

0 


Tlie family live in a house worth Rs. 150, and are 
free from debt, 

'I’lie above* informal ion may In* ennsiderod trust- 
worlhy. I hesitate (o giM* oIIkm* iiislances, as 
generally so little relinneo can Ixj plnced on the, 
accounts given of tlieir eoinlilioii by the })oo])lc tliim- 
sclvfs. 1 should l•ougllly cstiinnle that four-fifths of 
Iho agriciiilurists oftlie iVoviiice are more or less in 
debt. 


‘bur. 1. Qn 
SlWUH. 
Col. Hai^ 


Qq 2 
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Goodrich. 


MADRAS. 


Mr, Prior. — Cnddapah. — Ah arulo, in this district 
tho niltivators, whether proprietors or occupyinpf 
fanners, look mainly to the. land as th(‘ir means of 
snhsist(*rice. 1 do not in lids category include the 
holdiTs of piiltahs holow Rs. 10, as these (!hii hardly 
be luihl to be lannors in the ])roper sense of the word. 

Tlie ordinary ryot lives upon the produ<‘,e of his 
land. Where he is n small holder, all the members of 
his fandly assist in agricultural operations; where he 
is a man of sonn? siibstaiiec*, h(^ employs, upon a 
monthly salary, farm-labourers to the extent that In? 
requires. Any surplus rcinaiidng after deducting the 
cost of maintenance and the. payment of the revenue 
due to Gov(‘rnm(‘nt or of the rent to the landlord is 
d(‘voled to the ])ur<diJis(? of clothing and i>etty luxuries. 
Any balance which then remains is spent either in 
actpiiring cattle or land, or, if the ryot thinks that he 
has enough of those, is cither buried or converted 
nto jewt?ls lor the females of his family. It is only 
\vh(*n the ryot has ae,(pdredas much as he thinks 
rujcessary in the way of cattle, land, and jewels, that, 
if he does not Imry his money, he assumes the cha- 
ract(‘i' of money-lender, and gives loans at heavy inte- 
r<*st to his less forlunatc brethren. 

(hie peculiarity of the rustic of Southern India is 
his fondiuiss for borrowing. JJe wishes to marry his 
daughter or to bury a relative and perform the funeral 
ccremoni(?s, his rielu's consisting chielly in gnun, cattle, 
and so on ; he goes (o the village saucar or the 
money-lending ryot, and borrows what is a (compara- 
tively high sum. It is a point of honour with him 
not to b(? niggardly in his (lisplay on suedi occasions, 
and he will obtain a loan for this purpos(‘ out of 
all proportion to his financial position, and incur 
(hereby responsibilities which will hamper him for 
years. 

'lake, for instauc’e, the following ease : Although 
last year was one of famine, and he cannot be called 
:i rich man, he spcuit Us. dOO on his father’s funeral 
ceremonies. Ib* is a respoe.labh* individual of (he fairly 
w(dl-(o-do ryot class, and this fact no doulit h'd him 
into a decid(!d extravagance. Had Ik; been (iconomedal, 
the village 'would have eoniinented upon it, and he 
been put to shauK'. 

I know for a fact that during the (amine in the 
(hidda})ah District, any one but a sub.s(anlial ryot 
could not obtain a loan. 1 of(en made inquiries cd’ 
the peojih' on this point, and (he almost constant 
reply was that (he sail ears said that land Avas of no 
value, and that the cjim'S of “aliAu; to-day, d(‘ad lo- 
morrow ” AV(‘r(; so freipient (hat (hey Avould not lend 
Avithout substantial security. Indebtedness is un- 
(h>iibtedly an institution of ruial lif' in India ; but 1 
do md thiidv (hal it. is, as a rule, thi^ result of the 
Avant of means of living, so mu(di us of the inoxpli- 
cjible extravagance Avhich mingh's with marked eco- 
nomy in the life of the peo[)le of (his country. 

VV'^hat the d(‘gree of imlel)t(*dness of the; cultivating 
classes is, it is not jiossihle for oiu* to say oi even 
estimate Avith any tlcgrta; of uselul accuracy. 'Fhe 
pei’iod t hrough Avhich the country has passed lias been 
of tin* most abnormal character, and (he people have, 
since the famine lias taken a turn for the better, gone 
to the money-lender lor (he means of starting jigaiu. 
The law courts are no tost of the (*xtent to Avhicli 
this has taken place, for the major part of these trans- 
actions Avill never apfiear befon* them, ih*; limans 


Tin; following statement has been compiled from the 
only tabular returns of typical instances furiiishctl by 
district olUcers in Madras Presidency. 

'Pho returns are very defective, no information re- 
garding the consumption of food grains nor mLscel- 
lancous income (except incidentally in the case of 
the Kistna district) being imduded. The former omis- 


having been received from wealthier ryots, friends, or 
relatives. I asked the most intelligent native dial I 
know in the district what he thought, and thomrh 
himself a man of the legal profession, he told me tlmt 
he could foj’m no ojiinion. 

Mr. inisoii. — — 1 can answer (his ([ucstion 
only in (he most general maniiiu*, and only Avilh reler- 
eiieo (o the district I know h(;Ht, the Kislmi. 

The ryols of the delta-irrigated villages of tins 
district are as a rule in most comfortable circum- 
stances ; not a Anv arti rich, and combine commercial 
witli agriciiltiiial pursuits. The gem'rality of the up- 
land ryots are in lair eiremnstan(a\s so far as can he 
judged from external a|)pearances ; they are strop*** 
hearty, and healtliy (o had; at. With hardly an ex- 
ception every ryot, eviui the pooi-est, owns his oavu 
ploiigliing cattle ami Im|d(‘inen1s (aF agriculture. There 
arc f(‘vv of the Avell-to-do ryots Avho do not own at least 
one handy ; tliosi; ehielly in use in tin; AV(;stern taluks 
are knoAvu as “(_)oj)ara handloo,” small carts Aviih 
Avhccls of solitl stom; or Avood ; they are not uml 
rnueli hcyoiid the limits of the village. In the della 
the dwtdling-houses are childly of mud roofial with 
tiles or thatch ; in ])laecs the ordinary mml hut luih 
given way to a eonsideral)le extiuit to buildings of a 
more substantial eliaraetcr. In the western (alukh 
the hons( 3 s are of mud, or of stones in mud, Avith flat 
rools constructed of Avattle and dab. 

I can give no opinion regarding the extent of the 
ind(;bt(;dn(‘ss of tin; ryots, but 1 knoAV from my cx]m>- 
rionce as a judge (bat tin; poonu* classes of ryots are 
gmu.Tally in tlu; hands of the village sauear, who 
advaiiees (he expenses necessary for cultivation, i*e- 
coviTiiig them in kind at a miiL‘h lower value than tin; 
market rat(‘ of (he day. 

Mr. (ioodrirh. — A ryot paying an annual asses.- 
iiKuit of Ks. 100 .^piuids about Rs. oO in luanuriiig 
land, jiayiiig AVages to hinal labourers, j)urcliasiiig salt, 
ami otlier expen^'CS paid for in cash. 'Idie Aalm; t)f 
(hi‘ out-turn on the land may be esiiniated at Us. ;10(). 
After deducting from Ibis amount tbe. annual rent ami 
(he. laud-eess (at tin* ra(e of lialf anna in the nipi.r) 
(here remains a balaiiee of Rs. loO. Of this 10. 100 
Avill go (owanls lious(.;hold expenses ami maintenance 
of bis family, Avliosi' labour is the mainstay of ilio 
farm. The balance is sfamt eidier in lending, in 
])aying inten'st on old debts, or in i)ur(;hasing *'i iia- 
ineiits, or in eclebraling marriages. The above 
estimate riders only to cases wh(‘re tin' ryot gets an 
average croj). If the crops fail so lliat he has not a 
sahaibh* surplus to the amoimt of his sist, he Avill he 
obliged to borrow to pay the sist and must stint 
liirnself in food. 'PIk; ryots in most cases hav<^ large 
families, (amsistiiig of from 10 to 20 souls. TlK‘y all 
Avoik in (ho fudd, and hin‘d labour is employed only 
at tho time of (niiiMplaiitation and reaping. Tiny 
generally live in thatched hous(;s containing I wo or 
three tei’iaeed rooms (with clay ceilings and a thatch 
over all) to suit flu; requirements of the; family. A 
ryot paying Rs. 100 i*ent kc(q»s tAVO or three pairs ol 
bullocks and one or two coavs, Avhose calves he. sells. 
It used to 1)0 estimated that aliout on<;-third of the. 
families in the distrie.t Ave.re in debt, their debts 
amounting to half of their annual income. 

It is believed that recent high prices have very 
grf^atly reduced tlio debts of the class. 


sion has been approximately made good from state- 
ments furnished l>y tlie Board of lie venue of the 
average consumption of food grain per head, ot seed 
p{;r acre, and of the average value of each kind oi 
grain in tho districts in question. 

Tho accuracy, hoAvever, of tho statement is at best 
very questionable. 
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— 

Kistna District. 

Nellorc District. 

1. 

Niunbi*r of holdings on(pun*d into - - - _ | 

7 

10 


Average mimhor t>r ptTsoM.s in liunily - - - - 1 

7 *8.57 

8 


5> 

,, euUivatt'd aeres - - pi<i* holding 

;t4-sr)7 

25*2.38 

4. 


out-turn of food grain - - _ 

Kandies 11*628 

Kandies 1.0- .3 

5. 

)> 

eonsuinplion of food, grain and seed - „ - 

„ S*8‘)2 

„ l)-.38 

rt. 


amount (»f Hurphis food - - - 

2*7:i6 

5 - 1)2 

7. 

)* 

value of » „ - - „ - 

Ks. 104*181 

Ks. 122-4.37 

s. 

5. 

net value of uou-food grains - „ - 

„ .11 •8.') 7 

„ l7-(’).') 

1). 

I» 

amount of oilier iiilscellaneous ineoiiie „ 

„ ‘24-280 


10. 

>» 

total cash income ov(*r and above consuiiiptioii „ 

„ 1 60 • 12.3 

140’ 087 



Ou/f/n/jif/s. 



11. 

„ 

rovciiiie, rent, and eesses - - „ - 

„ Il4'0:i.'i 

Its. 1 1 7 * S6.3 

12. 


pa>inentsfor hired labour and village menials ,, 

„ 8') -142 

„ lol-o.i 

l.'L 


expenditure on iion-lioiuegrow ii iieeessarie.s ,, 

„ :i:r;>7l 

,, 88- 

14. 


tot;d outgoings - - - . 

„ 2.36-748 

„ .306-1)1:5 

15. 

IJ 

surplus or d(*fieit of income over outgoings ,, 

„ 76-425 

,, 166*826 

16. 

,, 

number of eattlc : 





Oxen ------ 

7-4*28 

6 • r, 



Cow.s - - . - 

4- 142 

14-2 



other animals - - - - - 

6 *285 

12*4 



Total - - _ - - 

17-8.05 

.3.3-2 

17, 

„ 

possessions, value of : 





Grain 

Ks. 46 *8.“) 7 

Its. 1 1 



( Irnanients and cash . _ - _ 

„ 8112*857 

251) 



Chattels 

„ ,34-857 

5.3 



Total . , - - - 

hs. 1)74*671 

Ks. 12:3 

IS. 

Nuitihcr of p(*rsons indebted - - - . . 

•1 

8 

111. 

Average aiiioiint of d<‘()t _ - - . _ 

Ks. .300 

Ks. 7.37 -5 


Chap. I. Qw. 
Madras. 


MYSORE. 


'rii(i ordiiijiry ryot riirOy il‘ va vv .s|>cmi(1s nny Inrj^c 
sinus on what nii^ht hii (‘ailed luxuries or (‘\iruv}i- 
^nuicics; his ehicd’ expeusi's arc (ho jairchasi* oi‘ cattle, 
the juirchaso of clothes for his faiuily, and of a few 
onliuary silvci- je\v(ds for the woiiaui, and (In* usual 
('X|K!iidilnro on (he occasion of a marriaci' or other 
cereinoiiy. I lo lives ahuost entirely on his own pi-o- 
(luce. 1I(‘ generally hceps a luoderah^ stock in hand, 
and the rest In* dis])()scs of and hoards the money, ainl 
afl(‘r a series of good seasons tlieiT are few Mysore 
ryots who have nut got coin buried in lh(‘ir houses ol 
greater or h^ss amount, ainl this is (»nc of tin; leasons 
why, thnuigh the whole of the late ])rolonged famiim, 
the cultivating ryots had as a rule sutlicdi'iit to enahh* 
them to iniiintHin thmnse-hes ainl their lamilies, whilst 
the, artizans and labouring population, who mostly live 
IVoin hand to mouth, hav(; dicai in thousands. In tin* 
earlier months of tin; famine,, though many ryots (;ame 
to r(‘ru‘f works, the hohlei- of a puttah rarely if (;ver 
cann; to a feeding establishment. 

The ordinary ryots almost invariably sidl their share. 
d‘th<‘ rice crop, as th(;y depimd upon the dry croj) for 
the support of themselv(‘s and their families. 1 also 
exclude grazing land from the extent of the. Jiolding, 
as in all unsettled taluks, and even in settled taluks 
during the famiin*, such lands were nnule Irco to the 
villagers, therefore the ordinary cMiliivator has been 
able to grazi; his live stock, consisting gen(*rally of two 
or three pairs of bullocks, some c(ovs and sin; buflaloes 
Iri'C of (*ost, or at a very trilling charge, without let or 
hindrance over tin; extimt avaihihh* in the vicinity. 
The smaller ryots avoid the employment of liir(;d labour 
Jis muc.b as possible ; they may have one. or two low- 
east<; servants juamamuitl}' oil the establishment, but 
Jis their familms are usually larg(*, ranging from five; to 
lo. and as all are iiuuh* to work, the bulk ol the extra 
labour is employed by possessors ol large holdings 

"“'y. . . , . 

The women and children of the ordinary cultivator 


also (‘outrihute largely by other UK'nns lo the family 
(‘aruiugs. 'riiroiigliout tin; year, wIn‘iU‘V(*r (hey are 
not employi'd on tic labour, lh(;y ent glass and take 
it to tlie large; village: and towns for sale*. l'hi‘y also 
eollect and carry minor produce, sucli as IVuit, veg(‘- 
labh's, ebillic's, daily produce, woolh'u thread which 
they have spun, and sundry alier articles, to tin* dif- 
ferent fairs Iiel<l in the vieinily. In fact every memla'r 
of tin; family is bound to give assistance lo the best Jif 
bis or her abilily, and industry and frugality are (be 
Iea.ding cbaraetcrislies of a ryot’s liou.seliold in (his 
part of (he e.onnfry. 

The ordinary ra((*s of assessment per acre an; for — 


Wet 

Dry 

(larden - - . 

(Jra/iiig land, when rented 


b 0 0 
I S 0 
9 0 0 
0 7 0 


Idle ryot’s house generally consist: ol om* block 
divhhMl into sevi-ral rocuiis, with eattl sheds and a 
grana.ry, or sometimes grain jiits dug in the ealtle- 
sir ddic hou.-u* i.s nerally built of (liiek walls of 
glutinous mud witli a thati'hcd or Hat roof, and prior 
to the famiiK* tiled houses were to be sec-n in almost 
c‘very large village*, wliich showed that tin* people 
were jirosjieroii.s and had mt)iM‘y to spare for such 
pur|)Oscs. 

Until the recent calaiiiily came upon (hem it was 
(piitc proverbial that iivcii (he, smallest landholders 
or pnttahdars were well-to-do, and the ])(‘r-eeiitage, of 
tho.so in d(:))t was known to be very small indeed. 
This was ma<Ic (jvident by the almost entin3 ahserna; 
of poverty in the villages, by (he peojih*. being invari- 
ably well ehul and well imrlured, and liy the, fact that 
(hme was little or no arrears of revenue, 'rin*. kisls, 
in so far as the cultivating ryots were eoneerned, being 
paid pnnelually ; the d(*faul((Ts, as a rule, being either 
non-agrieulturists, middlemen, or public servants win? 
held lands and were liable for canduyeiii. 


M-vbouk. 

Colonel 

Vearse* 


Qq 
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CONDITION OF THD CODNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


'ifAT. 1. Qn. 9. 

]^olond Ifay, 


^ Mtrokk. 


Ah cnnfrastod with 1848-49, tho nuinhor of ro- 
"istcTcd (Millividors lias risen from 120,1 14 lo 211,732, 
])einjf iieaily 70 |'ei' (.‘crit. The Jiroji nrnler cultivation 
has siijiil.*u Iv in<‘i e}is(‘d 1‘rom T7>8,213 acres ir>l,l;>9,820 
acres, llic diUcTenec beiji^ 401,t)07 acres, or nearly 7)2 
percent.; but tin; av<‘ra,^c area utuler eidlivalioii [)Gr 
iiead of tlie total number ot re^jjistcred cultivators has 
fallen to some extent, tlial Is, a cultivating^ ryot had on 
an averag(‘ ()’.‘)7 acii's in 181S-49, or about .‘lO years 
a_L,n), whereas the. averagt.; is now not inoic than .V2() 
acn‘s. This coincidc's with the geinnally recciv(‘d 
opinion that incr(‘ase <»f ciiltivatioii lias risen niucli 
more rroiu p(‘tty ryots, laliouna’S, and otbers taking 
up small j).irtions of land than from tin* si/e of tin* 
holdings having incieascd. Many causes have* eon- 
1ribat(‘d to this : jiopulation iner(‘ascd, the savings of 
those, who hav(* caiiied money on the cotlei* estates 
and in other ways havi* enabled them to start on tlieir 
own Jieconiil, tbe liatlai syst('rn has Immui abolislied, 
restrictions in taking up and resigning lands removed, 
and pric(‘s of agi ieidtiiral pi'oduee have risen; and the 
majority of tliosi; who save a little money jii'i'ler to 
set lip foi" themselves rather than work under otlnTs. 
I l(‘iic«‘ the larger hold(‘.rs find it more diirn!ult to get 
land ainl labour than Ibi’merly, and an* unahh* lo 
e.\.ti‘nd their holdings as they might perhajis wish 
to do. 

Thci'C ean he very litih; doiiht that, within the lri<t 
40 year.-^, tln^ ])osition of the ryots has generally im- 
proved. During the early years of tbe lat(‘ Malia 
llajab, their <*ondition (!eteriorat(‘d in eonseiineiiee of 
a general lall in the ]irieesol‘ agrieultural produce* occa- 
sioned hy the ri'diiclion In tin* lunnher of tnuips, and 
from the want of oeeiipatioii to the sanu; extent as 
bi'forc; ef classes of pi'ople not ngrieidtinal, and h)\v 
places eontinuefi until e'ommnnications w<‘re* ota-iK'd in 
ev(Ty elireelion, ami a demand arose; on the* e'ast from 
the eoll(‘e|oi-ate*.s ol’Ihe; Madras rroieh-ney and on tin* 
west from file (.'oifee* l)i<lriel (‘\'tendi»ig from Magar 
in the* noi’lh to thi' N 'ilgherries in the* south, ami 
ineluding Miinjarahad, ( 'oorg, Manantoelely,an(l\Vynad. 

It woidd eertalnly he supposed that when the* great 
niajeirity ed' tie* agricnlt ural eic.-se*^ pay nieli .-mall 
sums, the hulk of llu* jicevpK* would )»(* paup(‘rs, just 
nhle* te) pay their ce;s,-e‘s in a good yean* ami em th(*ve‘rge 
of starvation in a ha<l one, but (ho <;xp(;iie>m*e e)f the* 


late famine following on several bad seasons shows 
that many even of' this class had more i-csources of their 
own liian was supposed, or that they were able to 
obtain support from others. 

It is aelmitteel urnve.Tsally that the* conelition of tlie 
ryots has impreive'd for a series of ye*ar3 past, and that 
this is apparent in their house's, utensils, elothing, and 
ornaments; that the standard of living Iuis^^Ixmmi 
raised ; that capital has increased, and that the vvairos 
of agricultural servants have risen. ^ 

With regarel lo the; amount to wliiedi ryots are in- 
debted, dillereiit ae'coiiiits arc given in elifierent placets 
ami eh‘hls an; of varie'd charaete*!*. In many eases 
temporary loans ai’e; (;ontra(;teeI, wdiiedi are repaid within 
the; ye;ar, niiel in others the* family he'coiiK's permanently 
hurele'iicd. Leeans in grain or money are.; constantly 
made* hy the riedier ryots to poor me'u of their villagi*, 
hut this is ill many cases as much for the sake Of 
retaining the service's eet tlu* horrenver as an lnve;st- 
ineiit. 

i\o ahsoliite rule can be laid down as to the disposal 
of any surplus iueouie. Generally a ryot looks in the 
first plae-e to growing snflicient grains for his own 
wants, storing as inneh as possible* as a reserve, and 
selling his other produce' tor cash. Foriiic'rly grain 
was hoarde'el teia laige; extent, hut high prices tempted 
the ]H‘e>ph.' toelispose* of it, aiid tlic prae*tic(.* ia much less 
ce)inmeui now, altliongh in the; opinion of many the 
ri'-k e)( famine* was uineh k'sse'iied hy the feinne'i* usage*. 
Savings are' first iuve'stcd in ornaine'iils, ami are sa:d 
to be* seleloin applie'el to marriage expe'iise's, for wliicli 
the* re*se)nreo is borrowing. 'I’in' gedei and silver orna- 
meails aecumidate*e| in past years save ‘el many faniilles 
from starvation eluring the* late* famine*. I e*aiine)t give 
any e'xaet stalenient of the pruporlion of' the agrieiil- 
Inrisls in this diNt.^ioii whe) are* in eh'bt, e.a’ what jero- 
j)ortiem their ave'rage* imh'ltte'ilm'ss bears to their 
a.\e‘r;ig.‘ yearly ineiune*. d'he* iiiimhe'r must lia\e 
Inen'ascd during the famine', hii( 1 ha'i'e* hcmi '.ui'jU'i-MMl 
to he'ur in .-(.“veral plaee*^ tJial IVe’sh de*))! so inere-ased 
was mile'll less than woiihl have* he-e'ii siijipee-^e'd. anel 
the' e'vplanation givi'ii is that the pe'Ople niaiiilaiae I 
I lif.ieisclves to the hi-l I)y lh‘ ; ele (■l‘i*allle, shce'p, -'t'tl 
ornanie'nis, and lliat the; ])re)sp(‘(;ls e)f lh'' ye'ar we're sn 
had that loans we're.; n(,'t proe'iirahle*. 


tajorW. Hill The greater part of the Mysoi'e* country is an uneln- 

biting plain with a re'd soil, we ll sniteal feer the growth 

of ee'real e*re)ps, which are elepe*mle‘nt e)n tbe eirelinarv 
^howeTS of rain, wliiedi fall betwi'cn the' iiiemtlis of 
June and November. The eiiltivalors of siie'h laiiels, 
whieli arc known hy tbe term Ivusliki (elry), are* imieli 
tlu* most numerous, Tlie* eiiltivators eif Tari (we-t) 
lands unele*!* tanks, anel in the* Malnad (rainy e-ouni.ry 
l»()rde*ring eui tlie wi'slern gh:its)an* eomparative-ly lew 
in number, d'be* folleiwing re.'iuarks may be* held to 
ehieily to tlu* e*eoiu)niie eeuielitioii of tlu* ryot 
holdiim’ lanel in tlic Maidaii (e)peu ceuintry) directly 
from (jovernment. Tlu; most niarke-el features in their 
teiiiiro i.s the*, very great mim.her of jn*l ty holelings. 
In this elistrlet tin; ave rage' holeling of a. ryot is lo 
aerre's in the Maielaii and oO in the ^lalnad. Un- 
(jiie'stionahly hy sucli a sv>lem a eouipara lively large 
number of iidmbitaiits is supported by llu; soil; Imt 
they are in a stale little reunoved aiuive ]H'nury. So 
far as the tlu;ory suppended hy Mill of the advantage.* 
of small holelings apiilies to MyBor'\ it is ,i mistake 
to imagine* that the tenure leads te» any great dejvclop- 
luenl eif the ri'se.mrces of ilui lanel.. or to greater atten- 
tion being givem lo agriculture : on the contrary tlic 
smallness of the original capital possexsseel by a 
Maidan ryot, whic.li amounts te) not more; than tlu; 
sum iicedeMl for Ids support for three years, eombined 
with tlu* limile el size* of his bolding, precludes him 
fre)m turning the land to the be ;st account, lie must 
sow primarily for bis own eonsmiijition more than for 
tlu; market. It may be alleiwcd that l>y following; a 
system, which is based on the experience of centuries, 


he siie'ce'e'ds in editalning from tlu* land tlu; maxinuini 
return |)0'=<sihlo for a miidmum e'Xj)c]iditiire* ; hut of 
('e)urse* with a heavici’ expenditure, whicli he is imahle 
to give or afforel. the yie'Iel of tlie laud woulel he, pre- 
[le.u’lieiuatedy gre*ater. Ib* sows tlu*. elu'apest of all 
grain— r.'iggi, with a little oil-.seeel ; vvliile* in many 
place's the* soil ceiulel yie'ld cotton anel (;von wheal, 
lie* is content with lu'iiig the* owner of a wrotcl'od 
Ijived of ]mlle)('ks anel hntValoes, Avdiie.h faiv. Ave'U 
enemgli in tlu* ra.iiis, when grass is abundant, but in 
elry seaseen (*\isl on the* fi*w dry liladcs of grass that 
can l>e' picked ii)> in the* fields. A larger bre*ed of ealtic 
we)uhl lU'ccssitale the greiwth of hay oi* joari, whiedi 
the i-yot from tlu* smalhu'ss of liis liolding is unable to 
uiuh'rlake* in siiflicient fjuantities for thm‘r support. 

It wouhl be unfair nnele'r*^ncli circumstances to 
elraw any comparison between liis eeononiie conelition 
anel that eif an Knglisb farmer ; but on tlu* whole* lus 
position is far advanced above that of the orelinaiy 
labouring class, and is certainly not worse than that of 
agricultural labourers in tlie Miellaiid Couniii^s of 
Engljind. Wo can only look to the sprcael of edu- 
cation, the force of example, and tlie demand for any 
v aluahh; proeluct suited to the soil to cause any mate- 
rial improvement in his status. 

In this elistrict his habitation consists generally o( a 
miserable; lhatcli(‘d hut, divided into two partitions, 
without light or ventilation, the one for cooking the 
other for sleeping, and is shared not only by his family 
but by all his eutth;. The walls are of mud, the floors 
are cleanly plastered with cow-dung, but are without 
a vestige of any funiitiire. Jle may be;, and generally 
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is, ignorant, apathetic.*, and superstitious; still he is 
raised above need ; und us lie is teiiipcnite in his hubils, 
perfectly content with his humble lot, .‘md not over- 
Imrdeiied with children, his wants are i\‘w. lie has 
ordinarily food grain enough and to spare lor himself 
the members coin[)osing Ids undividisl Hindu 
Ijiiuily, and by parting at tlu^ end ol‘ the season with 
his surplus stock of grain to dealers, or at the w(‘ekly 
markets, ho is able with ease to meet tlu* ( loMa nmeiit 
^lemand on his land as it falls due, also to huy the 
iieeessari(*s of life, such as ])ots, rdollis, and cunil»1ies 
(woollen blankets gcaierally worn by imm in iMysorc*), 
<fc(*. lie generally adds to his incouK' by the sale of 
the dairy produce of his cows and hulTalees, retaiidng 
oidy the buttermilk lor home use ; and on special 
occasions Avheu he may rcquiia? moiu'y, he is able (u 
laise it hy tlu* sale of a hulhcalf. Some, of the ryolrij 
ill the o])en country keep also a small numljer of sheep 
and goats, which add to tinur means. A^ (ncry indi- 
vidual mmuber of the houseliold, I’roiu the little hoy 
>vlio herds the cattle up to the, old umther who spins, 
c,ooks, and looks after the childrcMi, is expected to eon- 
(nbuto their quota of labour (‘ither at liouu' or in the 
Held, there is seldom or evi'r occasion for hiring extra 
liamls, except during tlie hai’\c-^t. Tlie lyi^t luakc.sit 
also a point to lay by a store of grain, suHicIcut t ons t. 
llic year and more ; and it is only avIumi th<^ <'n)ps fail 
two or lhre(‘y(‘ars in succession, that he a ml hislionsc- 
liold are pinelied for food. 

Whrnever flu; value of land is enhanci-d by nu'aus 
of irrigal ion, or llu* soil is that known as Mack <‘olton, 
more valuaide. cro])S are raised and tlu; circumslaiici's 
of the r)ots as might l.»e c.xpeclcd are heller. 'I'licy 
live ill better houses, ihey drt'ss better, gain more, ami 
liave consequently moni to spend : also such ryol.s as 
liavt' cxtmisive holdings are aide to employ one or two 
aij;iionhural servants to whom meals are givmi with a 
nip('e a moTilli as Avagts, and llo' yearly gift of a 
ciuiildy. Their houses are gmierally tiled in tlu* 
I'oi'in of a eimrl A ard < ariiim), a,nd I hey are ociM:-.iou;dly 
llie owniTS ol* llirei; or four head of g.ood eal lie. In tin.' 
Midn.hl many ol‘ the laiidiadders are Ih alimins, mo.-'! <d 
wliom have iarg<^ isolati'd holdings, and are owm is (d* 
vahiiihle arecannl gardens. 'I'lu'ylive in large llialelied 
la.at^os. Tin' eotnlilion of lln'ir suh-tenaiils eorn*. -ponds 
lo Ihal of lli(‘ ordinary ryot in (he Maidan (plain) 
t:diil;s ; bntin;iny are in a wvy impoverishe<l condilioii, 
owing to their crops being pledged hefas'liainl to 
lenders of money, who are also Iraders, and are known 
hy llh! term of Snligedars. 

Ouiiliflono/ f/i(! [AilnniruKi r7mv.s. — If the eomlilioii 
of the ryot of Mysore is n'gai’ded as low, that ol the 
farm laboni'er is mueb Avor.se. Ills wages, if he, is 
ciiga.gcd by tlu; year, are almost Jiuininal, and when 
hired occasionally for liehl Avork ho receives As. 2 a 


day, and his Avih*. one anna in tho villagt's of the Ciiap.1 Qn.I 

Cliengiri lahdv ; hul in the. JMaliiad tin* foi nn'r earn 

as miieli as As. 1 a dav in the Iieart of the .sea.soii. MrsoRis. 

Snell ]>a.yments are almo.-l invariably nuido in kind. .. ■ "~7j7 /f J 

The agrieiiltnral lahom ers wdio belong cliiolly ti) the. ^ 

lower castes, generally in addition sub-rent lands from 

Urahmins and olh('r.''i, wlio do nut cultivati* tln'inseha^s. 

It Ihey art! fai'iii st'i vanis liired )>v the year they livt? 

Avilh ihe ryot anti are tlejicndeiit on him itu* their meals 
and clothing, and ret'eive a small wagt* in money, 
gt'iii'rally Iroiii IN. 12 to Rs. 21 in the yi*ar. In good 
years the ordinaiy suh-lenant cla.-.s have, t'nongli grain 
for their .subsist enct*, hut as they have not ever inoi’e 
than a (t‘w months’ stock of giain in hand ami are 
iVt'quently intemperate in their habits, they are the 
first to sillier AvheneAer a famine lake's place. Wlu'ii 
fiii-y wish to marry thi'ir children, or at tinu's Avheii 
there is no liehl work, they hori'ow from I heir inaslers 
and forestall future [laymeiils, oAviiig to which eir- 
cmiislanet' they can sehlom or ncivt'r free theins(‘l\i‘s 
from ohligaiion. '1'lu‘ir ignoranct' ami apatliy art! such 
that they are al Hit! mercy t)l' those who are ht-tlci' 
iiifonm'd,aml wherevt'r there is no evtraiieous demand 
lor lahonr their position is one almost appi'oaching to 
serfdom. As was lo hi' cxpecli'd, it was hy this class 
that till! mi.series of faiiiine Avert! cliielly i'X|)crienced ; 
hnl, as pointed uiiL in paragraph I.") of my prinletl 
meinuiandnm on iht! t[neries put in Chaptei* III., th(' 
tamiiK' has not l.»een altogether an unmixt'd evil. 

'riiere is this ray <»i hope tor this I'lass, lliat. tlu'y 
may, 1 hough at a. lei'rihlu etj-'t, liavi! learnt, a. lesson td 
intlept ndetice; while lhi;ir inastt'rs may ht* li>rccd,o\viiig 
to I'taluct'tl numbers, tt» givt^ them Ix'lter h'rms in future. 

J low Movei'inni'nl. may aitl this class and ,sjivt‘ them 
from the evils (»f famiiii' wdien famines comi' are tpies- 
lioiis well woithy of IIm' c,on>i(h'iaf ion of th«! (kim- 
iniss'.on. Soim' sutdi sysieiu as the ye.'irly bin! of 
laboiiri'i's at lair.s, as in Scot la ml, suggests itself as a 
probable means of eaiisiiig fai’iii labonrt'i's (o know 
iht'irttwn saint' and of freeing them from tin'. Im- 
];o'-ilion to which they are snhjected ami Ilit! chains 
of tleht Ity which tht'y art^ bound; but so ditlicnlt is it. 
in this country to overcomt.' lung cstahlisht'd (*iisloin 
ami prejudices that any prematnrt! ailenipl to foi'ce a 
change in tin? present metlnxl of hiring with adv;nict‘S 
would result only in failure. As lejnporary miginlion 
to codec planta,tions lias done mneli gootl in liheiating 
llit!m from sei’Idom it slionid he freely »'m!oinag(!d, 
especially in famine years, iioaris of grain shonhl 
al '<) he gi\en to lliem in famine, limes on the seeiirity 
of their nia.-iei-s ; foj- it is a t mill, 1 bongli a paiid'nl 
tnie, that many of ihi.s e*hi.ss, baving lingeretl on in a 
sta.le td' semi-starvation in tht'ir liomt'S, wert! st» sick 
and maciatctl Avli(!n llit'y joiiictl the camps that they 
did so otdy to <lic. 


KAdl’UTA^A. 


KA.rPUTANl. 


Jofihpnr and Jesahmr. — i'ajdain ]hin\ — I am of 
opinion, both from iny own olvservalioms during Ibe 
limited ])crit)d 1 have hct'ii in political charge oi this 
district, andtVom intbrmation collc.eted in tin* records 
of iny odicc, that tho (.u'dinary economic eoiuUtion of 
dm portion of tho agricultural population tlirectly 
ongaged in tho cultivation of tho land ami posses.Mng 
pro])ri(‘tary or occmpancy interost in it, hears faNoiir- 
hI'Ic (!omparison with the condition oi a {!orrcspondii!g 
olas.s in Hritish territory. Tlie th'seriptioii ol pi'o- 
pnetary and occujaincy tenures which iollows in iny 
foply to tpiostion 10 will bear this out in .some measure ; 
^ am unrvblc to give typical instamres to illiistralt! this, 
imt .1 think the terms on which land is held, the t'xioiit 
'd land generally held by ev'cn tho srnallost prtqn ietor, 
die cheap rates at Avhicli labour can be employed, 
da*, simph* tastes of the agiieiiltund pojinlation o( 
this di.strict, all tend to show that the opportnniliiis 
afforded for accumulating wealth are considerable, 
while the ])roof that advantage is taken of those 
^>ppoituuitie« may be seen in the herds of valuable 
^aittle, horses, and camels which landed proprietors 
possess. The agricultural popuhUion haviug pro- 


t»rietary rights art! as a rule decidedly wt'll off, a great ^ 
ileal of nioiii'y is spent hy them in marriages, and as 
a mattei- td’ eoiir.-e the. ohh r ainl moi e |•e‘^peelaldl! the 
laiiiily is, ilio larger is Iht' onll.'iy under this head. 
Snrpbi.s incomes arc. generally invesfetl in gohl and 
silver oi*nainenls, hut llit'rt' are ft.'w heads ol l;imilit.!S 
in Marwai’ and .leysiilmeri' wht) have not the reputa- 
tion at any raft! of Imi ietl Avealfli. 

Among Iht' ehitd' d'liakoors and flagirdars of the 
Slate, Avh(‘ may he said lo heail the list td' landt.Ml pro- 
prit'lors, tliere are many who havt! contiacttal tlcbts, hut 
in mo.-t ca.scs Ihi.s Is tli(‘ result ol reckless extravagance 
or of an attempt to do moi't' than is conipatibh! with 
the im'ome of the holding, tla* further tlown (lu! sc.ale 
of lamlhohler.s we look, tin* more wt! tdtservi' freedom 
from indehtetlness ; prob.'ihly much of tliis may he 
attrilaitcd to (he fact, that dt.'hts are not easily incurred 
hy those Avliose means are ostensibly small, in a, native 
siatt*, Avhttn! the procedui’i* of the Civil Co<le, Avliich 
gives the Buniiiah in British territopy so innch eanSa 
ami eonlidence, is unknown, or at best works with 
difficulty and uncertainty. 
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til' Cbntiul 
Iddia. 

rf 

fj tieut-CoUmel 
*! Bannerman. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Bhopoi. — N(Hic of Hio .‘ij^rioulturjil clR.s.ses have any 
proprietary rij^lit in the land. 

liaffhvlkhnnd. — The hihourinj^ class in Ba"h(‘lklmn<l 
is as a rul(5 very poor. No jnoprictaiy or occupancy 
ri^ht exists. Nearly all tonanfs are tciiant.s-at-will, 
and some of the host, viz., Kols, are not <‘ven that, but 
merely ri'^ardod as eliattols on the estate. 

The ])rincipal tillers of the. soil arc “ Kunboes,’’ 
Kachees,” “ (ionds,’' and “Kols.*’ A Kol is as a 
rnh; fed and clotlu'd by liis inasti'r, who defrays all 
expenses conneete.d with his own niai’riaj^e or that of 
any children there may he of such, and the Kol on his 
part binds hini.^Ji'lf to work this out, ami thus as it 
were contracts a voluntary slavery, ami is styled 
“ Murwaha ” or “ lu"oa.” Tin* otlier idasses arc 
merely timants-at-will, ami as a. siji nm'al rule it may he 
estimated that one may till hy one plouojh about 12 
khnurees* of land, and jihont oiii‘-riftli of this is kept 
for p'azint^ of catth^ In ^('iieral the members of his 
family arc five .and sometimes six. 


A. — Cultivator himself - - - I 

lliswife - - - - I 

His two sons - - - 2 

His one dau^i^hter - - - 1 


Total 


lie randy, if ever, has any p*ain in sto(!k; on the 
contrary, he ji;enf?rnlly disposes of his expected land 
produce long before it is reaped at extremely favour, 
ahl(? rates to his creditor the Mahajan, from wlioia 
necessity has compelled him to borrow money or grain. 
The Mahajaii supplies him with grain for food, for 
see<l, for wages which are paid in grain to Ih-ld 
Inhounu's, and generally with all the tenant’s wants. 

The hoiisi' of the Kol is the smallest and mojinest 
of all, mendy Ji hovel from three to four leet high. 

'I'luj agriculturist Ims rarely any surplus incoim* for 
cither hoarding or lending ; th(^ ornaments of his 
family nre gemu-ally of brass, Ixdl-mctal, or pewter. 

Ili.s d(d)tH are payable either in money or in grain ; 
lh(‘ hitter is gimcrally borrowial at the tiim* of sowint^ 
(for seed), to be repaid lieroafter at lo or 2d pin* cent! 
im-i-ease p^r lmlf-y(‘ar, at ni^xt harvest time. Amonyst 
(be lower (dasses ol‘ men a debt of money is incurred 
on the. occasion of a marriage in the family, a sum of 
Ks. 20 being given to the parents of the brhle. 

From till! ab.sene(‘ of all ndiabh^ data it i.s impos- 
sible to answer this (piestion very aceii rate ly, but from 
inqnirii's made it would a])p(‘ar that the anionnt of 
debt in a giuieral way may be (‘stimatod at one-half of 
the yimrly income, and randy ever exceeds tlui tofal 
prolits for a whole year. 


B. — (’nltivator himself - 1 

His wife - - 1 

His one son - 1 

His two daiigliter.s - 2 


Total 

Th(^ two sons of A. being marriisl to the two 
daughters of B., inaki; uj) tlu* assumed immbm* of live 
in each family. A tmiant then, with fiv(‘ or six immi- 
hers of his family, bus usually t wo ploughs to till 24 
khaurcos or 4H pucka heegahs of land. 

In pundiasing salt, oil, and clothes, not nailisahh' 
from land, he .spimds lietwemi 20 and 25 rupees per 
annum on himself ami family. 

Beyond a few cooking utensils, lota (brass), thali 
(brass), tawa (iron), he ])ossess('s no other property. 

* (jfuiii iu Ili’wah is uifasun-d by kluiuris. I kluuiri 
korcyes, and each korcye has in it alumt 'J j seers of grain 
(wlicat). Khanri i.s also a measure for land, and when ajiplied 
thus nieuiis the quantity of land in which one khauri wheat 
or 20 koreyes x 2j seers — .O.*) seers are usually sown as seed. 

Ao/c. — Wheat is the standard liy which an estimate has 
liemi made. 

The exact si/e of a koreye or of a heegah differs in some 
localities of Hewali, but tlie measure noted here is in 
most general use. 

In a khauri of land there are two bighas, each about 100 
cubits or HO yards long by .50 broad. A bigha in Rewuh then 
is 2,500 yards, and one khauri is eonscqueiitly 5,000 yards. 
An Kaglish acre is 4,840 yards, and .the difference between an 
acre and a Kewuh khauri is not much. 

4840 : .5000 : ; I : TOd. 


/U/r Shuhdmat AJi. — RuUam. — 4’lie soil of Malwa 
needs no dee[> [)loiigliing. Two bullocks for a plough 
are considm-ed usually enough. A holding lor a 
])lougli consists generally ol‘ 30 bighas ol' land, time 
of which ar(‘ irrigaled and 20 noii-iiTigJit(*(l. On 
irrigated On* cultivator raise, s opium and makka erop.'^, 
and on the rest food-grains and other crops, Karli 
plough is allowed on t^e part of the Slate four or 
fiv(‘ bighas of rent-fri‘e grass land. Tli(‘ proilma' of 
good ero})s ol' grass on the average is about 1,000 
bundles (‘tieh, being one pomul in weight. The 
averag(‘ rate of rent of irrigated land is Bs. lO, ami 
of non-irrigaliHl Us. I 12 0 per higlm. A e.ultivatnr, 
especially Himloo, is giMUTfilly very economical. Ills 
expensi's of living and clothing are not very high. 
H(? lives within his iiu'ans. Ilis savings aire oflcti 
spent chiefly on marriages and deaths. His house 
also is not very roomy ; one apartment for himself . ' 111(1 
fainily and the oth(*r for cattle generally (uioiigh. 
Very Icav have si'parate houses for themsolv(*s ami 
cattle. Th(^ houses ar(‘ generally tiled. Tin* nuiuher 
of cattle is c.stimatiul at the rate ol' 10 head |>‘M' 
plough, viz., two hnllocks for agricultnnil juirpose'; 
and tin* rest for milk. He depends for inaiinrc on his 
cattle. T1 u 5 family of a cultivator consists on th«' 
averagi* of not h'ss than six souls. The proportion <»l 
the agriculturists believed to ho in (l(*ht may not !»«’ 
more than 25 per c(mt., and the proportion illdehledIlC^’s 
hears to the income may he about onc-tliird. 4'hc 
debt is generally due to unforeseen circumstiiiiees, 
causing unusual loss in cattle or the produce of crept?. 


Htdiradad. 

Monlvie Mahdi 
Ali, 


HYDERABAD. 

Economic Condition of the Afjrivultarid Population directly engaped in the Cultivation of Land 
and jwsscssing any proprietary 07' occupancy Inter eat in Land, 


Excluding inamdars and cultivators lioItHiig land in 
alienated villages and in the 8urf-fi*khas districts, the 
Dcwuiii portion of his Ilighncss’.-ji dominioTis contains 
about 450,000 registered occupants. The strength of 
their familii‘s may be roughly estimated at 1,750, OCX) 
souls, which give the total number at 2,2(X),(XX), or a 
proportion of about one to four. Tho sub-<xjcupants, 
co-sharers, &c. may he estimated at about 2()(),(X)0 
and the other members of their families at 800, OCX), 
making a total of 1,0CX),(XX), which bears a pro- 
portion of one to four. Thus the total number of 
tliose directly engaged in the cultivation of land, with 
the other members of their families, amounts to about 
3,200,000a 


111 12H4 Fusli, the province of Tel ingana contained 
upwards of 175,000 registered occiniants, who poJ^* 
se.s.sf*d 358,095 mu'es of wet and l,824,77(i lUires of dry 
laud, in all aggregating 2,182,871 acres. 'I'hc Govern' 
ment assessment thereon amounted to Rs. 71,90,24^1 
of which sum Rs. 45,68,861 were for wet and 
Rs, 26,21,387 for dry cultivation. 

The average area of wet land per registered occupnn 
amounted to 2*04 acres and that of dry land to 10*4, 
giving a total of 12 * 44 acres. The average assessinen ■ 
pel* registered dccupant amounted to Rs. 4). 0 2, o 
which sum Rs. 26 1 10 were for wet and Rs. H 1*^ 
for dry land. 
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District. 

Number of 
Cultivators. 

Land held by each Cultivator in 
Acres. 

Chaf. I. Qk. t 

Average Assessment per Cultivator in Britisli 

Rupees. Hyi>kkabai>. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

j 

ToinX. 

Hr)-. 

Wet. 

MonluieMaha 
'rotal. AH, 

1 

2 ; 3 

4 

5 

ti 

7 

8 

Mayiluk - 

Imlur 

Yflgiindul - - - 

Sirpar Tiiuchir 

Kuiniinnn - - - 

Kulgoeinitt - 

Magur Kumul 

Total Telingana 

14,482 

27,744 

39, .048 
12,484 
41,707 
22,023 
17,322 

6*1 (J 
.5-91 
8-15 
j 14 *.*18 

8 • ti 4 

19- G 5 
15-93 

3-32 

1- 31 

2*8 

•19 

1-68 

1-88 

2- 78 

9-48 

7-22 

10-95 

14-57 

10-32 

21 -.53 
18-71 

Its. A. 1’. 

23 3 2 

15 1 8 

12 13 0 

9 14 .5 

11 15 4 

22 6 1 0 

14 0 10 

ns. A. 1*. 

3« (5 r) 

29 10 1 

2« 8 6 

1 2 1 

22 14 2 

18 h 3 

46 1 0 

ns. A. 1*. 

39 9 7 

44 11 9 

39 5 6 

11 0 6 

34 13 6 

40 12 1 

60 1 10 

175,310 

10*4 

2*04 

1 12*44 

14 15 a 

1 

26 1 0 

41 0 2 


The total quantity of food grains pro<lucc(l in tlio 
area ineiitionod above may be estimat(Ml at about 
1,157,909 tons, which may b(‘ valued at British 
Ks. 3,26,52,798. Besides food grains, the outturn of 
other description of crops raised may be estimaU‘d 
ut about 26,487 tons, wliich may he valued at 
Its. 77,16,722. Thus the total produce of the land 
in the Telingana district may be approximately s(*t 
down at 1,244,396 tons, the value of wliich may he 
(‘stimated at Rs. 4,03,69,520. Calculating on thesis 
data, we may set down the value of the av(‘rage 
jnoduce of food grain per ri‘gistered occupant at 
Rs. 1H6 4 7, and that of •e.rops other than food grains 
at Ks. 44 0 3, giving a total of Ihs. 230 4 4. 

It may thorofore he said that tlui agriculturist pays 
the (lovernment assessment (which, as shown above*, 
miiounts to Rs. 41 0 2) from the sale of tho latter 
d(‘S('ription of crops, >Yhile he defrays I lie expenses of 
callivation and maintains himself and his family from 
the iiroduee of his crops of food grain. 



Average 

Average valm*. i 
(‘f I’roduce of 1 

Proportion 

District. 

Assessment 

ciicli Cultiva- 1 

of Revenue 

per Cultiva- 
tor in British 

tor’s holding 
in British 

1 to Value of 
I’roduce. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1 

i 

1 

- i 

j 1 

2 1 

1 1 

3 

4 

Mayduk - 

60 

392 

6 -.59 

hulur 

45 

•200 

1-47 

Yelgumlul 

39 

216 

5-49 

Sirpur 'randur - 

11 

t IGO 

14-54 

Kuminum 

35 

173 

4-94 

Niilguiida 

41 

259 

6-41 

Nagur KuriiLil - 

60 

326 

5-43 

Total average 1 
Telingaua J 

41 

1 

230 

.5*6 


The rate of assessment per acre of wet land amounts 
to Rg. 12 12 2 and for dry Rs. 16 11, while tlui total 
average per occupied acre comes to Ks. 3 4 7. From 
the foregoing figures it will be apparent that the j)ro- 
portioii which the Government demand bears to the 
value of the produce is from one-fifth to oiic-sixth. 
fho staple grain of Telingana country is paddy, the 
total produce of which, spread on the entire cultivated 
area, gives 2*2 tons i)er acre, or a money valuation of 
Hs, q 1 13 () Of other food grains the quantity 

produced per acre is 0*25 tons or seven maunds, which 
be valued at Rs. 713 0. Kxcluding grain, the 
quantity of other crops produced per acre amounts to 
^I’^l tons, and the value thereof Rs. 19 14 0. The 
quantity of all descriptions of crops raised averages 
9*57 tons per acre, while the average value per acre 
comes to Rs. 18 711. Deducting the Governmerit 
demand from the amount, the cultivator htus left to 
nimself tho sum of Rs. 15 3 4 per acre, from which he 
Q 83S7. 


has to meet the cost of manuring, the interest on the 
capital emj)loyed, the wagt‘s of hibourcu-s, and other 
exp»‘nses attendant on cultivation. This may safely he 
set down at about one-third of the value of the total 
produce, 'rims out of every hnndicil riip(*es’ worth 
of crops he raises the tenant has to pay Rs. 18 ns 
Government reveniie, and has to spend bcsiih^a Rs. 33 
for eultivation and for th(‘ interest on the capital em- 
ployed. J)<‘diicting both these ilems, the amount left 
to ihe cultivator is Rs. 49, which represents tlm net 
]>roiit that he nnikes, or, in ollu‘r words, the cultivator 
has left to him for his exclusive use very nearly half 
the prodtice of the soil. Th(\so figures may perhaps 
lead to the su])position that the ryots of tho 'Felingana 
province arc fioLiri.sliing and prospcToiis. To a certain 
extent this may b(^ true, but these figures have to lu* 
taken witli two reservations. In the first place the 
foregoing ealeulations have heim based on the llgurt'.s 
obtained for 1284 Fasli, a year in which there hap- 
p(‘ncd to he a particularly good rainfall, and which 
consequently resulted in a “bumper” lnirv(*Ht. Every 
season cannot he reasonably expe(*I(*d to ho as favour- 
able for tin* cro])s. In the Telingana districts tho 
condition of the ryot is dc'pendeut on the state of 
the season ; a gooil season makes him comparativ(‘ly 
rich, while an unfavourable one leaves him miserably 
poor. VVlienever the rainfall is copious th(^ area of 
paddy cultivation is proportionately increased, and 
consequently the out-turn is pl(*ntifiil. The cultivator 
endeavours to the best of his yiowcu's to extend culti- 
vation, and the greater the area under eultivation tln^ 
greater are his prosjH‘cls of gain. In 1285 the rainfall 
was not so heavy as what occurred in the preceding 
year; in 1286 it was eonsiderahly below the average, 
while in 1287 it was very scanty indeed. 'Fhe area 
under padiiy in these years was consciiuenlly con- 
tracted to a consid(*iahlc extent. As (umipared witli 
1284 Fasli lln^ (hrrease. in the. area of cultivation was 
ill 1285 Fasli 34*51 jier cent., in 1286 Fasli 52*83 
per cent., and in 1287 Fasli 44*32 per cent, 'flie 
change thus wrought in the state of the cultivator by 
variations in the rainfall greatly affects his prosperity, 
and a single year’s <lrouglit totally removes the good 
clfects of the previous year’s abundance, however grmit 
the out-turn of tin* produce for that year may liave 
been. The .second point to he taken into consideration 
is the <*ircuin.stjince that the above (‘aleulations are 
based on an averagi^ of the ditferent classes of* the 
cultivators, including both tho prosperous and the 
indigent. I caused careful inquii ies to be instituted 
respecting the diff’en'nt classes of cultivators enlei*(‘<l 
in the rent rolls. The number of cultivators eiassified 
up to date is 127,516. 'riie number of cultivators who 
jiay an assessment of h‘ss than Rs. 15 per annum is 
49*87 per cent., or one-half; of these the number that 
pay less than Rs. 5 per annum amounts to 25*42 jier 
cent. It thus becomes evident that of the entire 
number of registered oexmpants nearly one-half of 
them arc in indigent circmmstanccis, earning from tho 
soil only a bare subsistence for themselve.s and their 
families. For tho Telingana province tho following 

R r 
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Cbap. I. Qh. 9. statement gives a classification of the registered oc- 
cupants with respect to the amount of asscssimmt 
Htb^bad. they pay;- 


motuvtc Madhi — 
Ail, 

Nf' 

Cultivators. 

Number of 
Cultivators 

Per- 

centage. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


us. us. 



1 

raying below 5 

32,406 

25*42 

2 

„ from .5 to 9 

17,408 

13*65 

3 

„ „ 10 „ 14 - 

13,778 

10*80 

4 

15 24 

,» * ii 

15,812 

12*40 

5 

„ „ 25 „ ;)9 - 

14,069 

11-3 

6 

„ „ 40 „ 59 - 

9,818 

7*70 

7 

„ „ fiO „ 74 . 

5,685 

4-46 

8 

It „ 1 5 „ 99 

5,086 

3*99 

y 

„ „ 100 „ 124 - 

3,366 

2*64 

10 

„ „ 125 „ 149 - 

2,407 

1*89 

11 

„ „ 1.50 „ 171 - 

2,(J01 

1 *61 

12 

„ „ 175 „ 199 - 

! 1 ,302 

1*02 

13 

„ „ 200 „ 249 - 

1,320 

1*4 

14 

„ „ 250 „ 299 - 

890 

I *70 

13 

„ „ 300 „ 349 

681 

*53 

16 

„ ,. 3.50 „ 399 - 

504 

•40 

17 

„ „ 400 „ 499 

450 

-.35 

18 

„ „ 500 „ 599 - 

246 

•19 

ly 

„ „ 600 „ 699 

151 

•12 

20 

„ „ 700 „ 799 

64 

•eb5 

21 

„ „ 800 „ 899 - 

14 

•Ol 

22 

„ „ 900 „ 999 

2 


23 

„ „ 1,000 „ 1,499 - 

4 

— 

24 

„ „ 1,500 „ 1,999 

1 

— 

25 

„ 2,000 „ 2,490 

1 

— 

26 

„ „ 2,500 „ 2,999 - 

— 

-• 

27 

„ „ 3,000 „ 3,999 

— 

— 

28 

„ „ 4,000 „ 4,999 

— 

— 

29 

„ „ 5,000 and upwards 

— 

— 


Total 

127,516 

100 


The foregoing statistics relate to the year 1284 
Fasli, which, as has been nientioiied els(‘wher(*, was 
an exceptionally good year for crops. The ont-tnrn in 
tliat year was considerably above average*. Then, 
again, the ealcnlations given have been, based on tlu^ 
rc‘turns prepan'd by tlie village Fatwaris, whi<-h an' 
not to be entirely trustial for accuracy. It therefore 
becomes lu'cessary to give here a tolerably correct 
estimate of what would be tlio ar(*a under cultivation, 
and the out-turn of produce in an ordinary year. This 
could only he done hy taking tin* average of a seri(*s of 
years, which wouhl in<dud(;hoth good and had seasons. 
I have consequently worked out the figures for the 
past eight years, and have struck an average therefrom. 
Th(‘S(' years commcnci' with 1280 and end witli 1287 
Fasli. It thus happens that they include exceptionally 
good as well as exceptionally had seasons, ami this 
cinnimstance materially adds to tin* C(»rreetness of the 
data obtained. It may once for all bc'. stated Jiere that 
the figures given below are based on an average 
obtained for tlic past eight years. 

In the Telingana provinces, the area under wet cul- 
tivation may he estimated at 229,526 acre's. An in- 
crease of 50 per cent, has, however, to he* made em the* 
area rece>reled, for this reason, that on most of these 
wet lands eloiibh' crops art' ai lually raiseal, anel 
he'sidcs this, as has he*en pointtid out on more than one 
occasion, the area recortled in the village papens is 
considerably below wluit is actually cultivated. Cal- 
culating on this elatuin, wo get an areaeif about ;M4,000 
acres of we^t lanel. Out of thi.', aheiut 14,1)00 acres of 
lanel may he set aside for the cultivntion ot sngw-eane 
and Yogetahles : this leaves 350,00r) ae*,res for the culti- 
vation of paddy. Estimating the out-turn at OOmnimds 
per acre, which is very moderate inde»eel, we geH al>out 
353,000 tons of paddy, which may 1x3 saiel to be equal 
to 213,000 tons of rice. I'ho money valuation of this 
produce, at an avi*rage rate of Rs. 30 per khandi (20 
niaunds), may be set down at lis. 1,48,26,000. Esti- 
mating the produce of the area set aside for the culti- 
vation of sugar-cane and vegetables at Rs. 40 per acre, 


we get Rs. 5, 60, OCX). The entire produce of the wet 
lands may, therefore, be estimated at Rs. l,53,86,()0{) 

Wo have now to estimate the produce of tlm cli'y 
lands. Tli(! area under dry crops may be set down nt 
1,595,392 acres. Allowing an increase of 60 per cent 
over the recorded area, as has betm done for wet land 
we got about 2,553,000 aen's. Out of this area wo 
have to set aside 18 per cent, of land (about 459,r,()o 
acres) for tlie eiiltivatioii of other than food grains 
wliieh leaves 2,093,500 acres on which food gruins 
inay he raised. The out-turn of other than food^crops 
may be valued at Rs. 45,95,000 at Rs. 10 ])er acre 
The produce of food grains may bo estimab'd at 
374, (XK) tons at 5 maunds per acre, the value of wlueij 
would amount to about Rs. 1,39,56,000, at Rs. 4 per 
pulla (240 lbs.). The money valuation of the produce 
of dry lands would thei-eforo amount to Rs. 1,85,51,0(K). 
Calculating on these data, it may be said that tlni 
(uitire annual produce of Ihti lands in tin* Tclingjuia 
province amounts to British Rnpe(*s 3,39,37,000. The 
average (lovernment d(‘man(l on these lands amounts 
to Rs. 51,23„0(X). Thus the propoition which the 
(Jovci'nment demand bears to the entire produce is jis 
1 to 6*6. T'lie average number of the registenal occn- 
])ants may be set down at 165,000. Deducting th(‘ 
(iov(*nimenl demand, Avliich on an averagt* amounts to 
Rs. 31 per oeciipant, the sum of about Rs. 174 is left 
to (*ach of them. From this sum the ryot has to meet 
the exp(‘iises of cultivation and to provide for tlie 
maintenanet! of himself and his family. 

W<* shall now estimate the average annual out-tiini 
of food grains and of other eri)|)s, the amount that 
eon.sunaal in tho/relingana province itself and the (jimti- 
tity that is 1(44 for exportation, Ac, The total ont-tnrn 
maybe estimat(‘d at about 213,000 tons of riec and 
about 374,000 truis of other food grains, amounting in 
all to 587,000 tons. From this produce* wo have lirst 
to deduct for seas] 14,700 tons of paddy (at 50 st'crs 
p(»r acre), and 9,300 of otlier grain (at 5 st'crs per acre), 
making a total of 24, 000 tons. Th(‘halanc(5 hift is 198,000 
tons of rice and 365,000 tojis of other food gratis, 
aggn'gating in all to 563,000. Next, we liave In 
dednetfrom these figures the wastage' that takes plm e, 
which may b(*. estimalod at 5 pei' c(‘iit. and which 
amounts to 31,000 tons. TTie total population tuny l»c 
roughly cstiinalial at 2,160,000 souls, and allowin,!;' 
6 maunds of grain ])(‘r head p(*r anmiin, the total aamnil 
consumption may b(5 s(‘t down at 463,000 tons. The 
(jiiantity of (‘,onsnm])tion and wastage*, ihi'icdoiv, 
amounts to 494,000 tuns. DeMlucting the e[u:iiitiiy m I 
down for consnm])tion and wastage from the bjil.-mct; 
left, after allowing for sejeal grain, wo get 69,0(K) tons 
of food grains a vailable* for export, which is mainly 
rice, anel may faiily ha vahuul at Rs. 57,96,000. T ims 
the epiantity available for export is between one-eighth 
and onc-ninth of thei total out-turn. 

This account is for the whole province of Telinguua. 
Following Mr. Elliott’s plan, adopted hy him in his 
re'port on the Mysore famine, let us now see how this 
account be^ars n}>{)n the' agricultural j)opiilation itself 
We may e'slimate' the total agricultural community at- 
abont 70 p(*r cemt. of tlec whole population, whieli^ in 
round numbers amount to about 1,512,000. Tins 
number includes t hevillage* artizaus,lal)Ourers, and others 
who gain their livelihood from the land. The amount of 
consumption, eiileulute'd at the rate giveu above?, may 
bo set down at 324,000 tons, and the amount of se(?<l 
grain and wjistagc at 55,000 tons, making a total ol 
379,000 tons. Deducting this quantity from the total 
out-turn, we have? lt*ft 208, (X)0 tons, which may he 
value*d at Rs. 1,02,00,000. The figures represent the 
value of food grains alone. Of I he other description 
of cre)j)s raiseel, the estimated value of the out-tinn 
(allowing for wastage and seed at 10 per cent.) may 
be set down at Rs. 46,35,000. The total value ol the' 
entire out-turn may, therefore, be roughly s(4 down a 

* It may be mentioneel here that accordinj^ to the ivturDS 
prepared by the Patwaris, the total population j j 

1,662,103 souls, but it has been ascertained that the rccor e 
population is much below the actual number, an increase 
30 per cent, is therefore made on the number given. 
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1.48.35.000. From this we liavc to deduct the 
lovenuncnt demand, which amounts to almut 

51.23.000. The profits, then, left to the agri' 

^ulturists from the cultivation of the lands may be 
.stiimded at Ks. 97,12,000. Distributing this amount 
)ver the total number of registered occupants 
l(io,000), the average amount of profit left to each 
iniounts tolls. 58*14. Comparing th(‘. results now 
)btamed with those given for 1284 Fusli, we find that 
,ur estimate of the f)rosperous condition of tlu! Telin- 
rana agriculturist will have to ho considerably iiiodi- 
ied. uncertainty of the s(‘asons has a telling 

;tlcct upon the condition of (he cultivator. But for 
his uncertainty the ryot in Telingana would be a gr(‘at 
leal bethii* off than his lirother in the iSIahrattii coun- 
ty. As it is, he lives almost from luind to mouth, 
itul when overtaken with one or two l)ad seasons, he 


has generally nothing to fall back upon. His life is 
one of continued toil and vicissitude. 

MahratwarL — In the Mahratwari province the 
number of registered oeoupnnts in 1,284 Fusli amounled 
to about 2(i7,000. They oceuj)ied about 8,281, OCX) 
acres ol land, of which 1 70, 000 acres were wet, and 
8,150,000 w(‘re dry lands, 'flu^ assessment on this 
o<*eiij)ied ur(‘a amounted lo lls. 87,70,000, of which sum 
Es. 9,12,(X)0 were for wet, and lls. 78,58,000 for dry 
lands. The av(‘rage occupied ai ea p(*r (udtivator stood 
at 3(^*94 acres, of which •f)4 acres were wet and 30*3 
acres were dry lands. 4’he average asst*ssnu*iit piir 
r(‘gistere<l occupant amounted to Us. (i (> for wet, 
and Us. 29 (y (> for dry land, giving a total of Us, 
32 13 O-t 


\ Note , — 


District. 

Number of 
(Jultiviitors. 

Land hold by esmh Cullivator in 
Acres. 

Average AHsessnient per Cultivator in Ilritisli 
Rupees, 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Total. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Total. 

1 

0 

4 


5 

0 

7 

8 






us. A, r. 

US. A. 1*. 

J{M. A. 1*. 

\Linnij^abad 


40- 02 

1 *45 

47-47 

42 t 1 

0 10 0 

18 14 ] 

r.f'cr - - - 

! 21), '.142 

41) -28 

0*72 

50*00 

42 0 8 

2 5 2 

44 12 5 

rurbliiuu - - - 

ao,o(V2 

4‘J‘OO 

1 ‘48 

44-47 

40 1 4 

4 7 7 

44 8 10 

itet'der . - - 

2i,rx;7 

17' 14 

0‘4] 

17-74 

4 1 1 8 

4 4 2 

41 7 2 

Viindiiir - , - 

1 :i2.s7r» 

2.V47 

0*40 

25*07 

41 4 0 

— 

45 0 7 

Vuldroog - - - 

10,147 

48 • 50 

1*14 

42*74 

22 15 8 

4 1 4 4 

44 13 11 

viiiclxiro 

44,r)r»2 

24 • 40 

O' 44 

24 • 74 

2 1 5 2 

2 4 10 

24 2 7 

liliaMisoogoor 

42, 70S 

20 • 55 

0*25 

20 • 80 

217 7 

1 10 10 

24 2 ,5 

■diorapiir - - - 

40,844 

I8-O0 

0*20 

18*20 

20 4 5 

2 2 1 ' 

22 5 0 

bilburjin - 

i:»,7i)o 

24*74 

0-74 

24*48 

45 14 5 

1 12 2 7 1 

1 

48 8 () 

'J’oImI Mahratwari - 

207,442 

j 40 * 30 

0*01 

40*24 

22 0 0 

4 0 i; 

42 14 0 


Tlie total out-turn of food grnins produced in this pro- 
r’ince fiuring tli(' your amonnt(‘d to 1,599,000 Ions, and 
)f other than food grains to 230,000 tons, making in 
ill 1,829,000 Ions. The estimated value of this out- 
urn mny be set down at Rs. <8,20,56,000, ol which 
11111 hN. 6,08,34,000 is th<‘ value of fooil grains, ati<l 
Is 2, 18,22,000 of other than food grains, (kihuilating 
111 tlieso data, the average value of produee per eulti- 
ator amounts to Us. 3090 9, of whieh sum Rs. 227 7 1 
s the ‘‘stimatcfl value of food grains, and Rs. 819 5 
)f otlier than food grains. 


District. 

Average 
Assessment 
per Cultiva- 
tor in llritish i 
ltupe(?s. 

Average Value 
of Produce of 
each Cultiva- 
tor holding in 
British Rupees.^ 

Proportion 
of Revenue 
to value t>f 
Produce. 

^iirungabtid 

49 

532 

11-07 

Iheer 

4.5 

.57.5 1 

10*43 

‘urbhani 

34 

307 

11*10 

X'cder - 

34 

19.S 

rtSO 

'*!^aii(lair - 

3.5 

200 

7 * 44 

^’iildroog 

35 

421 

12:1.5 

taicliore 

24 

103 

0*75 

^^ingasoogoor 

23 

194 

8 * S9 

Jhornpur 

22 

198 

9 * 00 

lulburgah 

48 

218 

4 *,54 


33 

.309 

9*40 


U. may therefore bo said that less than half the 
^aluo of the latter description of crop suffices to pay 
he Government demand upon the cultivator, and 


thus the eultivator saves Rs. 17() 3 9 for himself, aftm* 
meeting the (lovernment demand. 'The average assess- 
ment per acre of wet land amonnts to Rs. 5 2 10, that 
for dry land Rs. 0 15 6, giving the total aviTago rate 
])er acre at Rs. 1 0 11. 4'he piu-eeiitage of llic Govi'rii- 
niont deinaml, as eoiiipan d with th(‘ value of* the total 
produce, amounts to 11, and the projiorlion whieh the, 
latter bears to the form(*r is 9 09. As compared with 
the Ti'liiigana jirovinee, the quantity of paddy raised 
in the Mahratia Country is insignificant. We cannot 
therefon* ileal separatidy with the average jiroduee of 
paddy per acre. The a vcTage out-turn of (‘very descrip- 
tion of* food grains in tlu'se distriefs amounted to ’24 
tons per acre, oi’ nearly seven maiinds, the estimated 
value of which may be set down at Rs. ft 2 0. ddiat 
of otlu'r kinds of jiroduce amounted to -14 tons, the 
value of which may lx* estimatiMl at Rs. 13 9 0. 'fhc 
total avoragi* for ev(‘iy description of produce! was *24 
tons, whieh may be valued at Rs. 10. The ditf(!n‘n(‘(! 
betw(*on this sum and the Gfivernrnent demand 
amounts to Us. 8 15 1 i>er acre, which giv(‘s th(' sum 
that is left to the c.ultivator per aen*. As in the, eas(». 
of Telingana, the ryot has lo mt‘et tlu! cost of culli- 
vation, and tluj interest on tlu! cuipital employed, 
which may be s(*t down at 25 per cent, of the total 
produce. Flo has also to pay 1 1 |)cr cent, to meet the 
Government demand. Deducting th(!H(j items, the-. n(d 
amount of profit left to him is 64 per cent, of the total 
amount of produce raised by him on his land. 

The following statement gives the classification of 
about 2(K),000 rcgist(‘r(Hl occupants of tluj various 
Mtthratta districts, with respect to the amount of 
assessment ilnty pay : — 


Cnxr. I. Qir; 
Hyderabai 
Monlvie Mat 

AH. 


R r 2 
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CONDITION OF THB COUNTBT AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


1. Qh. a. 


Hyi IBRABAD. 


itonlvie Maluli 
Ali. 


No. 


(Cultivators. 


Number of 







Cultivators. 


1 

1 

1 

1 


2 


3 

4 




as. us. 




1 

Paying below 5 

- 

22,552 

11-4.5 

2 


from 

5 to 9 

- 

23,808 

12-90 




10 „ u 

- 

26,03(5 

13-22 

4 


}» 

15 „ 24 

- 

41,224 

20*94 


M 

ft 

25 „ ,t!» 

- 

.3.5,775 

18*17 

(i 


ft 

40 „ .59 

- 

21,263 

10-18 

7 

»} 

ft 

<50 „ 74 

- 

9,029 

4 -.59 

M 


ft 

7.5 to 99 

- 

7,363 

3-74 

9 

V 

if 

100 „ 124 

- 

3,880 

1*97 

10 

1, 

ff 

125 „ 149 

- 

2,109 

1-07 

1 1 

If 


1 .50 „ 1 74 

- 

1,253 

•64 

12 

ff 

yj 

175 ,, 199 

. 

741 

•38 

1.4 

ft 

ft 

200 ,, 249 

- 

823 

*42 

14 

ft 

ft 

250 „ 299 

. 

427 

•22 

15 


ft 

400 „ .349 


244 

• 12 

1(> 

71 

1> 

4.50 „ 399 

. 

131 

•07 

17 

f) 

ff 

400 „ 499 

- 

130 

•07 

18 

ft 

ft 

500 „ .599 


54 

•03 

19 

ft 

ft 

COO „ 699 

- 

29 

•01 

20 


yy 

700 „ 799 

. 

12 


21 


ff 

800 „ 899 

- 

4 



22 

ft 

II 

900 „ 999 

- 

8 



2.4 

tf 

)) 

1,000 „ 1,499 

. 

7 


24 

>» 

ji 

1,500 „ 1,999 

- 

5 


25 

ft 

»i 

3,000 „ 2.499 




2fi 


ft 

2,500 „ 2,999 


1 


27 

>1 

ff 

3,000 „ 3,999 




28 

>} 

II 

4,00v) „ 4,999 

_ 




29 



5,000 and upwards 

.... 

— 




Total 

- 

196,908 

100 


From the foro^roin^r siateiiKMit it will be apparent 
that tlu^ iiumb(?r ol cultivatorH who pay an aHS(‘ssiiicnt 
of less than Hs. 15 is only about 37*57 per eent., 
whereas in the Telin^rana l)rovinc(s (he number is as 
high as 49*87 })er cent. 'I4iis shows that the. con- 
dition ot the cultivators in the Mahratta districts is 
somewhat lietter than in the 'IVlingana districts. 

In (h(3 Mahratta countiy, the unc(‘rtainty in the, 
s(*asons is not so great as in the Tclingana country. 
With a view, howcjver, to obtain a tolerably oorr(‘ct 
esti?nat(‘ of the area under cultivation, and llu* 
produce derived therefrom, it will be better to 
base our calculations on an average of the past ciglit 
^-eais (1280 to 1287 basli), which include good and 
bad^ s(!asons, as has been dorns in the 4V4ingana district, 

Fstimuting on these <lata^ it may be said that tlu^ 
aica ol wet c.ultivalion in tin* Mahrattc'i iH’ovincc may 
be set down at 1513,(K)0 acres. From this area about 
2o per c(*nt. (ii9,0(K) acres) may be allowed for raising 
vegetabh! produce, whicli leaves about 1 17,000 acres 
loi the cidtivatiun ol lood grains, Fstimating the 
out-turn at 10 maunds per acre, we g(»t about 42,0(K) 
tons, which may be valued at iis, 2:3,4(3,000, at the 
rate of Us. (3 p(;r pulla (120 seers). Estimating the 
produce! of the area set aside; for the cultivation 
ol vegetables, ilcc., at Us. 40 per acre, we get about 
Us. 15,60,000. The estimated vrdue of the total pixxluce 
of wet lands may t herefore be set down at Hs. ;39,06,0()0. 

Me shall now estimate the produce of drylands, 
rhe aica under dry crops may be set down at 
7,607,(K)0 .acres. From this, about 1,450,()(K) acres 
(19 percent.) may be allowed for the cultivation of 
other than food gi*aius. 'Fins leaves 6,157, aH) m:res 
on which food grains are raised. The ont tnru of 
other than food crops may be valued at Us. 1,74 ,(X), 000 
at lis. 12 per acre. 'Fhe out-turn of fco<l ,gr.%i»i8 may 
be estimated at 1, .‘3 19, 000 tons, at six maunds i eracre, 
which may be valued at Us. 6,15,73,000, at the rate 
of lis. t) per pulla. Tlio produce of dry land may 
therefore be valued at Rs. 7,89,73,0(K). 

On these data, the total out-turn of the land in the 
Mah^tta provmco m.ay be valued at Rs. 8,28,79,000. 
Iho (government demand on these lauds on an average 
amounts to Rs. 80,50,000. 


Thus the proportion that the Government demand 
beai-s to the out-turn is as 1 to 10*3. The average 
number of registered oc!Cupants amounts to 260 (XK) 
Deducting the Government demand, which averages 
Rs. 31 per oecnimt, a sum of about Rs. 288 is left 
to each, from which the ryot lias to meet the expenses 
of cultivation, and maintain himself and his family. 

We shall now estimate the annual average out-turn 
of food grains and other crops, the amount that is 
consumed, and the quantity that is left for exportation 
The total out-tiirn of food grains may be estimated at 

1.361.000 tons. From this, we have first to set asid(. 
33,(X)0 tons for seed grain, at six seers per acre, 'rhij, 
leavt's a balance of 1,328,CKK) tons of food wrain. 
Nc*xt w(! liave to deduct for wastage, which may be 
estimat(*d at 5 per cent., and which amounts to about 
66, (XX) tons. The total population may bo roughly 
estimated at 3,525,000 souls, and allowing six maunds 
of grain p(!r head per annum, the total consumption 
maybe set down at 75.5,000 tons. The qmuUity of 
consumption and wastage therefore amounts to 821,0(K) 
tons. Deducting this quantity from tlu! amount of 
grain h'ft, after allowing for seed grain, we get 5()7,0(K) 
tons, valued at Rs. 2,96,(3(),(X)(), which is available for 
export. The surplus left is of the total out-turn. 

This account is for the province! at large. Let us 
now see how it bears upon tlie {igricultiiral population. 
W(! may estimate the total agricultural population at 
aljout 65 per cent, of the whole, which, in round num- 
bers, amount to about 2,291,000 souls. The amount 
of cc)nsnmj)tion, calculated on the datum given above, 
may be set down at 491,000 tons, and the sc(!d grain 
and wasbigo may b(! estiinab'd /it about 100,000 tons, 
which gives a total eonsumptioii of 591,000 tons. l)e- 
dueiing this from the tot/d out-turn, wx! have left about 

770.000 Ions, which may lx? v/dued at Rs. 6 1 ,7(),()()0. 
Rut this account is only for food grains. Of the other 
dcscriplion of crop raised, the estimated valiu? (allow- 
ing for w/istagt? and s(‘ed at 10 per C(‘nt.) may la* 
S(‘t down at Us. 1,7(),()4,()(X). The total value of 
the out-turn may tlu'refore ho estimated at altoiil 
Rs. 5,32,34,000; from this we liave to dednet the (3o' 
vernment demand, which ainonnts to Us 80, 50, 000. 
'Fhe protit then left to (lie agricnltnrisl, from the cul- 
tivation of the lands, may be set down /it about 
Us. 4,51,84,000. Distributing* this amount over die 
total nnmber of regisU'red occupants (260, OOO), ilie, 
avenig(? /imoiint of profit left to each may bo esti- 
inat<‘d at about Rs. 173*13, 

VVe sh/ill now combine the results obtained for llx 
Telingami and Maliratta provinces, jind give jui 
account for the wliohj dominions. The total area 
umler cultivation may he (*stimat(‘d at about 10, 6(30, (XK) 
.aeies, of which 10, 1 60,000 jiro dry and 50(),0(K) wel. 
Tlie area devoted to Axxl grains may be set down at 

8.698.000 He]*(?.s, and for oth(?r deseri[)tion of crops 
at 1,962,000 acres. J'hc aggregate value of the 
total out-turn of tliese lands may .be set down at 
Us, 11,68,1(3,000, of which Rs. 9,27,0I,(X)0 arc for 
food grains (2,013,371 tons) and Rs. 2,41,15,000 for 
crops other than food grains. The total produce of the 
<!Ouiitry amounts to 1,948,(X)0 tons. From this may 
lx* deducted the quantity of food grains necessary Ibr 
consumption, and for seed /ind the ordinary wastage. 
The seed grain may he estimatlM at 57,000 tons, the 
consumption for the country at large at 1,218,000 tons, 
and the wastage at 97,000 tons. The surplus grain 
left is 57(3,000 tons, which may be valued at about 
Rs. 3,54,56,000. The value of crops other than food 
grains may be .set down (after deducting 10 per cent, 
fjr seod and wastage) /it RvS. 2,17,03,000. The entire 
value of tbe produce, aft(?r making these deductions foi* 
consumption, seed grain, and wastage, may be set 
down at Rs. 5,71,59,000. 

Lot us now cousider this account, ns it bears 
directly on tlie condition of the agricultural popula- 
tion, who raise this produce. The estimated total 
agricultural ])opu1ation may be set down at 3,803,000, 
which include vilhige artisans, &c. Their consump- 
tion would amount to 815,000 tons. Deducting this 
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quantity as well as that set aside for seed j:^’ain and 
wastage, the surplus left to the agriculturists may bo 
estimated at 979,000 tons of food grains, which may 
be valued at Rs. 4,63,70,000. Of other than food 
grains the value (after deducting 10 per cent, for see<l 
and wastage) may be set down at Rs. 2,17,03,(X)0. 
The total valuation therefore would beRs. 6,80,73,000. 
Deducting from this amount the Gov cm incut assess- 
ment, which may he sot down at Us. 1,31,73,000, wo 
get Rs. 5,49,00,000, which may fairly he ri prcscnted 
ns the profits of production left to the agriculturists of 
the entire dominions. Distributing this amount over 
the total number of registered occujiaiits (425, OCX)), 
the average amount of profit left to each would bo 
Rs. 129-3. 

The foregoing accounts relate chiefly to the out- 
turn of the land and the profits hdt to the cultivators. 
As regards their soebil and economic condition, it will 
ho best to quote here from two rcjiorts, oiii* submitted 
by Moulvio Nazeer Ahmed, Suddur Talukdar North- 
ern Division, as regards the 4\‘lingana province, and 
the other by Furdoonji Jamshedji, 8u])crintcndent 
Revenue Survey, as regards tbc IJahratta provinci'. 
Moulvie Nazeer Ahmed statiis — 

'riie cultivators of Tclingana are, as a class, idle, 
shiftless, and improvident; thc'sc eharacteristies being 
induced and aggravated in a great measure by two 
special causes — toddy-drinking and the intlucuei* of 
climate. 

Ill this part of the country then' will rarely he 
found a single individual, whether cultivafor or 
labourer, who is not addicted to tuddy-driiiking. 
Among the females, though the vice is not so very 
gi'ncrai, a large iinmber of young women of the lower 
classics arc giviiii to it. From about an licnr and a 
Iialf bidbre sunset iqi to 10 p.ni., the toddy shops are 
thronged, and a larger part of the village population 
apparently passes away that interval of time in tliis 
foolish and injurious modi; rif dissipation. 

The usual diet of the people is a kind of gruel 
called ainhil, prepared liy boiling a ciairse ground 
flour of jour, laelina, sauvan, or kodni in water. 
When ready it is well stirred and takcni witli Imttcr- 
niilk and .salt. Tln‘ nmhil, which is ^nc'parcd from 
kaiiki into a hard ])astt‘, is culled guika, and is the 
food nsnally taken during tlnj day. At night they eat 
jo war or laehna bread and rice. A seer of this food is 
the usual ilay’s allowanci' for either man or woman. 
C'nltivators are much given to smoking, and their 
wives chew pan or betel-leaves. 

Supposing that a family consists of a man, a woman, 
a grown-up boy, and two children, they would require 
three and a half seer.s of grain <laily to support them, 
thus ; - 


Man. Woman. 

1 seer. i seer. 


Grown-up Encli of tti« 

Eoy. Children. 

lOehts. 6 chts. 


The amount of grain yearly consumed by a family 
is 32 niauiids, or (if joiir is the article of foo<I) the 
produce of eight highas or six acres will be snlllciciit 
to carry Umm through the yiuir. 

Kaeh ryot cultivates both wet and dry lauds. Out 
of wet cultivation the out-turn of sugar-cane goe.s to 
furnish articles of conveiiienco and luxury, that of 
paddy to pay the Government revenue, cesses, mid 
tuxes, wliihi food is supplied from tln^ ])roduce of dry 
Iflud; and if insufficient tlie surplus of the produce of 
wet area is sold to make up tlie dtfficiency. 

The average dry holding of each cultivator appears 
to be more than sufficient to supply him and his 
family with food, and should the season ho favourable 
H moderately good surplus from the produce of wet 
ai*ea can be stored after paying off the Governmenf 
demand. Supposing that the season is favourable 
and both the abi and tabi crops of rice are cultivated 
aad yield a good out-turn, it has been found from in- 
Hairy in the Maydak district that the. averagcj value 
of the produce of abi paddy from one acre amounts to 
Rs. ,55, that of tabi to Rs. 80. Deducting from the 
total sum the assessment, which on the average is cal- 
culated to be Rs. 13 per acre of wet land and about 


Rs. 40 for the expenses of cultivation, the net amount Ciur.l. Qxj 
saved per acre would he Rs. 80. 

From the above statement it will appear llnit tin*, 
cultivators might be well olV so far as their income is 
Considered ; but their (‘xtravagant and dis.sijmted Iiahiis, * 

which hav<‘ been alludt‘d to above*, prevent them tia)m 
living in case and involve, (hem in misery. A gn'at 
portion of their profit goes to purchaso toddy and ils 
necessary accompaniincnts, consisting of roasted meat 
of the coar.sest kind or parclu'd grain ; (he rciiiaindci 
is .spent in the purchase of cattle, a portion being 
also invested in ornaments and clothing for their 
wives. 

Those, that ludd (ho largest areas are ])atel8 and 
jiatwaris, who never let slip any op|)ortunity to en- 
hance their power and enlarge tln‘ir holding at tlu^ 
cost of oth(‘r and weaker liolders. In 1275 Fasli, 
when the hnti'u .systian was done away with and pay- 
ment in money was enforced, the former suroastedars 
and the patifls and patwaris, who irom their cunning 
and knowliMlgo of ollieial routine, had obtained power 
and mastery over the ryots, seized tin* occasion for 
their own aggrandisement, and secured for tht‘ms(‘lves 
exclu.sively many of the rights iriieiid(‘il for the enl- 
tivators as a body. 

Now, as the (ailtivators l)(‘gin to appreciate- tin* 
rights that Avere conferred iqion them and the eon- 
.se(pi(*nt advantages of their iiosition, they are n‘gain- 
iiig their freedom from slavery and emerging from 
d(*pcndence upon tin; zemindars, jiatels, and palvviiris. 

Till* necessary coirscquencc will lx* that in Tclingana 
flic proportion of cultivators holding large an^as will 
decrease*. The. nnmh(*r of t(*iia,n(s-al-will Iia.s not been 
enlen'd in (}i(‘aho\e table*, which, if take-n into ai.'Connt, 
will still more less(‘n tin* proportion of large* hedeler.s. 

Furdoonji flainslicelji, Snpcrinte,iHl(‘iit of Kevenne, 

Survey in the Auriiiigal)ad district, give*s the, fefllowing 
description of the eMmdirion, inceime.s, dejme*s(ie 
occupations, ike. of the fe)ur classes of agrienltiirisls 
in that portion e»f his Highness tin*, Nizam’s ilominions. 

“ 1 may there'fon* class (ho hindholelers ol this dis- 
trict as follows : — 

l*(‘r cent. 

Fi’osp(‘rous by dint of other re^sources 15 
In tolerably <*asy eire'mnstane(?s - (it) 

111 poor and ])ree*arioiis posit iems - 25 

“ r will now proceeel tei elesciihe some of the Imnse.*.- 
liohl arrangements of the vari(ms ela,ss(*s. 

“ The Kfnihi*s Fnofl. The elonie*stic. e(*,e,me)niy (jf the* 

Kimhi’.s household is regeilated l>y the elele.st woman e)f 
tlio family, who makes an e.vee-lh'iit housewife. r»nt.te*i’ 
is nuulc from the fresh milk ol’ the. dairy, anel is s*enl 
to the market for sale*, Avliilc the.> whey and eurels ge> 
to improve? the family meals. With respe'ct to the* 
cultivators of the first and sece)nd elass(*s, tlie care.liil 
housewife sees that a supjdy c’f grain, eahmlaled to last, 
for a full year, i.s stored in tde lionsc, while? t.la* vege- 
tables arc snpplieel from tin* Kuiihi’s own gareleii lanel. 

The first class olCnltivators gene?rally lake Ihreo inejals 
a day. Rreakfast is se'rved out iihout 9 o'elex-k in the, 
morning. It <?oMsi*<ts of hot joiir oi* hajra <-ak<*.s, a, 
dish of milk <*nrils, and ."Oine.? ehiitne*)'. Iie*twe*e*n 12 
and 1 o’clock th(?y take their niielday meal, which 
generally consists of joar or hajra cakes, some, elal, 
and curry made Avith Avh(‘y. i’hc suppe-r at niglit 
consi.sts of bread and some eene kinel oi Iminc \ege*- 
table.s ; the hriiijal (egg plant) see'ni.s to he* tme of the 
favourite dislic's of the Kiinhis about this part ol tin? 

(muntry. I’his is .sometimes vuriiid with a disli of 
hayson, made of gram flour. 9’he ineii and the (‘-hildn?!! 
take their meals first, and are Availed on by the 
women. Tiny eat off brass iilates, called thrdis. 

When their lords and masters haAm finished eating, tin? 
women of the family sit doAvn to their meals, and dine 
out of the same brass plates, without taking the trouble 
to clean them. The m(‘als arc served out to the 
labourers by the wnmt‘n, each man getting a daily 
ration of about four breads (=2 lbs.') and some dAl or 
curry. This class of Kunhis arc toh'rahly clean in 
their habits ; both men and women wash regularly, 
and change their clothing every three or four days. 

R 1*3 
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L Qn.9. In tho better class of cultivators, the eldest member 
I - — of tho family generally stays at home, while the rest 
^BRABAT). of the men proceed to the fields at dawn, performing 
their morning toilet in a stream, or at a well on the 
■ il/i' way. TJiey curry witli them tho remains of last 
[■ eveninir’s supper, on which they breakfast at about 

' 8 or 0 o’clock. About noon tin' women bring them 

their meals, which generally consist of fresh cakes of 
' bajra or joar and a dish of drd (pulse), or curry 

; made with whey or vcigebibles. Sitting under a tree, 

the men partake of their noon-day meal. Between 
8 uiul 9 o’clock in the ev(*ning the m(*n take their 
evening meal at home, which generally consists of 
lh‘sh bread, and one dish of dal or vegetables, with 
, some chutney ; it may be mentioned here that Kunbis 

eat (dintney with every meal. Sometimes they dine 
off milk and bread. This cla.ss ol‘ cultivators wash 
and change tludi* clothing ev(‘ry fourth or fifth day. ’ 

In ordinary years tlio middle class of cultivators also 
eat fhric(* a day, but instead of alw\ays getting a dish 
of dal or vegelaldcs, they Jiave often to be contented 
with lli(‘ mor<' humble fare of onions or chutney and 
bread. This class of eiiltivators arc also tolerably 
el(‘.an in their habits. 

In years of plenty the ])oorest class of cultivators take 
three meals a day, but in seasons of scarcity they liav(i 
to restrict tbem.selv(‘s to two. These meals consist of 
coar.sc bread of bajra or joar, and ofUai of kultbi or 
mult, and this is eat(*n with chutney or onions, and, 
very sfddom, Avitli a dish of herbs or vegetables. 

It may he uientiorual li(‘re that in talukas where 
kluirif crops an! tdiicHy grown, tin* cultivators live on 
bajra all the ycair round ; but where Ijotli kharif and 
rabi crops are rais(‘d, tla^y subsi.st on bajra from the 
beginning of Kartik (Novemb(‘r) to the end of Magh 
(i\Iarch). From Flialguii (March) to Ashwin (Octo- 
bei‘) joar is eaten. From the end of I’aoosli 
(February) to lli(‘ Ix^girining of Plilalgun (March) the 
cultivators in the rabi talukas roast and cat the tond(!r 
suecuhait joari and Avlieat in the (‘ar. From tho time 
tluit tb<‘ tender grain is ripiaiing in the ear till it is 
liarvcste^l, tlie families of tlu! p(H)nT class(‘s of culti- 
vators inaiidy subsist on the buhlas, as the lender 
grain is called. 

7V/C KhMs Dress, — Tt will thus be seen that flu* 
cullivator.s of the better and middle ela.ss(‘S live com- 


fortably, while the diet of the poorest class is tolerably 
good and sufficient in quantity. The former are well 
fed and well clad ; the latter Imve sufficient to eat ami 
are fairly clad. The ordinary dress of a cultivator of 
the first or second class generally consists of a heavy 
tui'bari of good stuff, an angurkha or long coat, and a 
dhoti, of good mat(*rial. H(! also generally wears 
some ornaments of silver, and occasionally of gold 
about his person. The ordinary dress of a cultivator 
of the third class i.s much the same as above, (‘xcept- 
iiig that it is of very coarse material, and instead of 
w^eai-ing a ja(!ket or angurkha, he very often wraps a 
cumbli or dhoti round him. It is seldom thathow(‘ars 
ornaments. The women of the first and second classes 
are clad in sadis (long entire robe) and cholis (bodic(\s), 
of tolerably good mabu’ial ; those of the' third class 
WTtar coarser materials. They also wefir silvei* orna- 
ments. But the cultivators of the fourth class are 
miserably clad. A piece of cloth round his loins ; a 
dirty turban, often in shreds, over his head; a coarse 
blanket to fu’otect him from tlie wind Jind rain ; ami a 
tattered jjiekct, 1 ‘e.served for festive oe.casions, generally 
comprise the solo wardrobe of a cultivator of this 
class. A couple of coarse sadis and the same number 
of bodices, form tho only dresses which this class of 
Kiinbi w’oiiKin can boast of. But, poor as this class of 
cultivators arc, they are cont(!ntod with their lot, ami 
in prosperous seasons, when plenty smiles over the 
land, a more happy and c.hec'rful set of people can 
seldom be met wdtb. 

Estimated Income and E.rpenditare o f an Ayrictd- 
turist of the Middle Class, — The proportion borne by 
the register(‘d occupants to the agricultural j)()pulatioii 
in the assigned districts is 1 to 4. 'riie average hold- 
ing of (*ach cultivator is about 50 aci’cs, and the aver- 
age* number of ])ulloeks about lour. I wdll now 
caleulate the av(‘rage annual income ami ('X])enditure, 
in ordinary y(‘ai*s, of a Kunbi cultiNator of the middle 
cla.ss, wnth his wdl’c ajid three children, aged 10, 12, 
and 14 respectively, ami lioldiiig 50 acres of land, 
whicli h(! tills with two pair of ))ullocks. Jt must be 
presumed that In* is a hard-working, thrifty farmer, 
and that he grows joar (rabi) on 40 acres, and bujni 
(kbarif) on 10 nen'S oi'liis bolding. His income from 
I In* land, and bis total expenditure, w'ill them stand 
much as folhwvs ; — 


.seers of jo:ir and l)\jra, eslimated produce of .'ll) acres of land at 
(j iiiaimds (480 llis.) p^r aerS^ and valued at 25 seers (50 lbs.) per rupee. 

12.000 .bundles of kiirbi (joiir Istalks), estimated at 3i)0 bundles per acre, and 
valued at 8 anuas per lOO buiAlIe.s. 

5.000 bundles of suiTum (bajra stalks), e.stiniatcd at 500 bundles per acre, and 
valued at 4 annas per 1 00 bundles. 

Total out-turn in Ks. 

Deductions made. 

Seed-grain to be reserved for sowing purposes estimated at 5 seers of joar jier 
acre, and valued at 25 seers per rupee. 

Jialuta payments, estimated at about 4^ per cent, of the produce 

Grain to be stored for home consumption for the year for five persons, estimated 
at the rah! of J seer (1^ lbs.) per head per diem. 

Wastage, estimated at the rate of 5 per cent, on the toeil produce 

Kurbi re.servcd for two pairs of bullock.^ to: four mo iliis, estimated at about 
25 bundles per two pairs per diem, and valued at the rate of annas 8 per 
100 bundles. • 


Estimated balance in hand 


f Grain 

1 Kurbi and surrum - 


Seers of 



Grain and 

7\ggregate 

Total. 

Jbind]e.s of 

Value. 

Kurbi. 




us. A. l>. 

KS. A, r. 

12,000 

480 0 0 


12,000 

GO 0 0 


5,000 

12 8 0 


- 

— 

552 8 0 


IN 


125 

5 0 0 


.''dK) 

20 0 0 


1,350 

54 0 0 


600 

24 0 0 


.3,000 

15 0 0 

118 0 0 

9,425 

877 0 0 

_ 

14,000 

57 8 0 

484 8 0 
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Expenditure. 


Expenses of CuUivaiion. 

Two pairs oi bullocks, valued at Its. 60, at Ks. 3o per pair, estimated to last six 
years. 

Oil-cake, &c., two pairs of bullocks durin^r four nionths of the hot season 
estimated to cost about Rs. 3 per pair per mensem. * 

Cost of i^gricultural implements spivad over the number of years they last, in- 
cluding cost of ropes required to be renewed ajmually. " * 

Government assessment at the average rate of Ke. 1 per acre --- 

Exjumsvsfor Foody iS'c., excluding Grain. 

Oil, at 2 seers per mensem - - - - , - 

Salt, at 2 seers per month 
Ke<l pepper, at 2 seers per month 
Spices, at 4 annas per month 
Vegetables and pot-herbs 
Festivals 


Average annual expenditure for births, marriages, and deaths 
Extraordinary expenses, including amount of interest, Ike. paid to Sa 
rare occasions 


Saiu!ur on 


Dress. 


2 (country blankets, at Rs. 14 0 each 

S clhoturs, for four male members of the family, one to be used as waist-cloth, 
and tin* other for <’<)vering the body. 

4 khadi (home-spun) jackets for irold weather wt*ur - - - 

4 common turbans 

4 pairs of shoes - - -- -- -- - 

2 sudis and 2 bodices for the eiiltivator’s wife ----- 

'fotal estimated expenditure, Ks. - - - 

Estimated balance to be saved to meet bad seasons 


Seers. 

Total. 

Grauil Total. 

! 

us. 

A. 

1'. 

R8. A. r. 

— 

U) 

0 

0 


-- 

12 

0 

0 


— 

10 

0 

0 


- 


0 

" 

82 0 0 





24 

.0 

0 

0 


21 

2 

8 

0 


24 

5 

0 

0 


— 

3 

0 

0 


— 

. -t 

0 

0 


— 

10 

0 

0 


— 

25 

0 

0 



50 

0 

0 

1 111 O i| 





lu4 n II 


2 

8 

0 



5 

0 

0 



4 

0 

0 


— 

4 

0 

0 


— 

2 

0 

0 


— 

4 

8 

0 

22 0 0 

— 


— 


208 8 0 

— 


— 


226 0 0 





434 8 0 


Chap. 1. 

Uydkha 

Monlvie I 
Ali. 


ihit-lnrn of Cram per Acre. — In justiliention of 
tb(^ f()n‘g;oin^, jis Inn'iig within flic uverag^o production, 
it may mentioned tlmt given si good sesisoii, 
the best black soil and good tillsig(‘, the. outturn of 
josir sometimt?s Jimounts to as much as 11 inaumls 
(1,120 lbs.) per acre. At the villsige of Ncviirgsion, 
situsiie on th(^ bsiiiks of the (iodssvari, in lln^ Vaijapur 
talnksi, 011(5 of our survey classers holds some lands. 
Jle stat(5s that tliis year, notwithstanding the injury 
caiis(*d by cx(5(‘ss of rain, the produce of liis tiehl, on 
which h(5 had raisc'd joar, was (estimated at 12 maunds 
per aca'C. Mr. Kustomji Nusserwanji, th(5 talukdai* of 
the district, personally conducted several expe.rimciits 
ill the Auriingabad taluka with a view to ascertain the 
oiil-turn per acre of the dith^n'iit kinds of rabi grain. 
Ills ex|)crinicnts were ma(U5 this y(5ar, when, us has 
been stated above, the whole of the ca-ops were more 
or less (laniage.d by exe(*ss of rain, not to mention the 
depn5dations committed by rats, V\^ith all these draw- 
backs, the results arrivx5d at were not nii satisfactory. 
Of 25 fields of joar (experimented upon, the average 
out-turn per bigha amounted to 5 maunds 9i seers, 
or 7 milunds 1 seer jier acre. In the same way, the 
average out-turn of 45 fields ofwlmat experiimmled 
upon amounted to 4 maunds 11 seers per higha, or 
5 maunds 28 seers per acre. Of 10 fields of grain 
examined, the average out-turn cann? to 5 maunds 
7 seers per biglni, or 6 maunds 36 seers per acre. 
Taking all these circum8tan(!es into consideration, 1 
have adopted 6 maunds per aero as a fail* average for 
valuation of a ryot’s income. 

It may be obscirved that the above statement does 
bot include the cost of weeding, harv(5.stirig, threshing, 
&c. With a family of four, a cultivator is seldom 
obliged to employ hired labour for these purposes, as 
much work of this kind is performed by mutual help. 
One family will help a neighbouring family in reaping 
their harvest, and they, in return, will assist thcmi 
likewise, and so on. Where this is not the case, tluj 
hoys, when their services are not required on their 
father’s farm, go out to work as labourers, and their 
earnings — not included in the above estimate of income 


—go towards the payment of hired labour, when it is 
i’e(piirod to assist in njaping, thiTshing, 

With a hohiiiig of 50 a(;res, 40 of which ht.5 devob's 
to joni, and 10 to bajra, the cultivjit(»p, with his 
fjimily, will work pretty much in the following ordtu' 
of time : — 

Field Ojwralioiis for the Yv(u \ — In tin? middh* of 
Vaisak lie will propart5 his land for joar with tln^ 
vukkhur; this will take him eight days with two 
vukkhurs, at five acres per day. AiiofhiM* day will he 
(>ccupi(Ml by himself and his family in irmoviiig l!i (5 
send) and thorns from tin* lainl so [)n‘pan?d. in the 
month of Jaysb* In? will Avork his previously plough<‘d 
laud on which he had raised hajra last year with a 
magda (harrow). He. will take seven days to do this 
with one harrow, at about l.( aero per day. lie will 
now prcpjin? 10 acres of land for bajra with llie 
vnkkhnr ; with two of tln.'se iinplenuiiits he will do 
this in two days, at five a(?res per day. In Ashad in? 
will h‘vcl his land for joar witli tin* vnkkhur: this 
will occupy him a wci?k. Then, for the third lime, lie 
will level his kharif lands witli the vukkimr, Avhich 
will oc'cnpy him two days. Ih? will now take two 
days ill wliicli to sow Jiis kliarif lands. In Sliravan 
he Avill, for the thinl t!nn?, level his rabi lands, an 
op(?ration wliieli, with two viikkliurs, will (ak(5 him 
eight days. Jle will now wood Jiis kharif lands with a 
bullock ho(-*, which he will do in a day. In Bhaduqiud 
and Ashwin Im will enclose his fields with a hodgi*. of 
thorns ; this work will take him and hi.s family about 
four days. Jle will tln^n sow his rabi (irops; this will 
take about 16 days. His youngest boy will noAV 
watch the rijioning hajra crop foi‘ 15 days — tin* latter 
half of Ashwin. In Kartik and Margayswur one of 
Jiis sons will watcli the kharif crop (luring the first 
wei^k, while he weeds his rahi crops with a bullock 
lioe. lie now cuts liis bajra, and this, with tlic Indp 
of his wife and two elder sons, Im will acconqilish in a 
week. He then requires about four days to bind tlie 
sheaves and to stack them. After that iio will begin 
ploughing that portion of his fi(5ld from which he has 
just removed the crop : this will take him about 27 

li r 4 
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r* I. Qn 9. days, or nearly a month. He will now separate the 
bajra heads from the stalks, which, with his family 
^KAB AD. asjsisting, will occupy about seven days. Tn Paoosh he 
Mahdi will thresh niul winnow his Imjra crop, which, with 
Alu the assistance of his wile and one of his sons, he will 

do in al>ont four days, lie must now crossplongh his 

kharif lands, and this will occupy him about 26 days. 
Now Magli has arrived, and the jojir htis to be 
watcbeil. (h’ops growing on high land where the 
roots cannot readily reach tin? sub-soil moisture, have 
now to be harvesteil, otherwise they wither. In this 
way about five acres will b(^ harvested. Before the 
month Phalgun the Kunhi has to reap 35 acres of his 
jow^ar crop. With his wife, two of his elder sons, and 
four lahonrers, he will exeente this work in about a 
fortnight. With the help of his faniily, lu* must then 
hind the sheaves and stack tlnuii : this will take him 
about four days. Afterwards carting the harv(*Ht yield 
to the t|ireshing-floor will occupy about 10 days. While 
he is so engaged his wife and children will prepare 
tlu! thn*shing-tloor, plastcu* lind smooth it with cattle- 
iliiiig, and enclose it with thorns. In (diaitnr and 
Vaisak the family bri'ak the joar heads from tlu' 
stalks, which occupies them about 20 days. Tlu; 
threshing can be done in about six days, and tlu* 
winnowing will take* as many more. Giving out 
halula (village servants’ shares) will occupy the culti- 
vator about two days. 

According to the ahov(^ distribution of his tinu*, the 
ryot and his family Avill he engaged in field work foi 
the following number of days : — 


Ploughing - - - 

- 53 days 

Harrowing with magada 

“ 7 ,, 

Lev(‘lling with vukkhur 

- 28 „ 

Sowing - - - 

- IH „ 

Weeding with bullock boo 


Enclosing fields with thorns - 

^ » 

Watching tla; ripening crops - 

- ao ,, 


Reaping - - - - 31 days. 

Carting . - - - 10 „ 

Separating heads of corn from the stalks 27 „ 
Giving out bnlut/i - - - 2 „ 

Threshing and winnowing - - 16 „ 

Total - - - - 231 „ 

It will thus be seen that, out of the 365 days in the 
year, the field work will occupy the cultivator and his 
family 231 days, leaving 134 days to bo otherwise 
occupied. Some of these must he counted for holi- 
days, illness in the family, executing ropairj^ at the 
homestead and for various other duties. Yet, allow- 
ing for all these*, the Kunbi has a few weeks left, 
which can be profitably employed by himself or 
yienih(*rs of his family, in labouring for liire in other 
than his own fields, in charting or on public works, 
wlu*n th(U‘(.) an* any going on in his neighbourliood.’’ 

The majority of the cultivators in the Telingana 
province are involved in debt. Those that employ 
llicir own capital to meet the expenses of cultivation 
ami pay tlu^ Government demand are few in number, 
probably not exceeding 20 ])cr cent. The rest are all 
involvcil in d(;ht, and of lliesi! as many as 40 per cent, 
have to depend upon tlie money lender even for the 
pettiest loan. Tlu y draw on him for ordinary house- 
liold expenses, for the purcliase ()f agricultural imple- 
ments or bullocks, and for meeting the Goveruinent 
demand. 

Whenever they stand in need of money, they resort 
to tlu* Saucar for assistance*, and in return they place 
at the Snucar’s dis|)osnl the entire [irodneo of their 
land. 8omc of the laliikdars in the Teliugaiiji 
distriels have inslitutecl minule inquiries into the slate 
of indehiedness of seveial cultivators iii certain villages 
of their districts, the result of which may be tubulated 
as follows ; — 


Statkmkni’ a., showing the Number of Cultivators in debt and not in debt in the districts of Telingana 

for the year 1287 Fnsli. 


No. 

NaiiK* of District. 

Number of 
TahK)ks. 

Number of 
Villages. 

Nuinl 

In Debt. 

.)er of Culti\ 

Not in 
Debt. 

1 

'ators 

Total. 

Per-ci 

! 

1 Jn Debt. 

nitage 

Not in 
Debt. 

1 1 

I 

Khuinuiiin _ . . 

1) 

1 

20 

1 

1,0.51 

520 

1,571 

00* 90 

33-10 


Nalguiula - . - 

5 1 

25 

! 815 

294 

1,109 

73-49 

20-51 

n 

Yelguu<lol - 

' 4 

13 

J 798 

1 255 

1 ,053 

75-79 

24-21 

4 

Sirpiir Tandiir - - - 1 

.4 

— 

9,021 1 

! 

4,534 

14,155 * 

07-97 

32-03 


i 

Total Telingana - - | 

15 

58 

1 2,285 

.5,003 

17,888 

08-68 

31-32 


Jt may he mentioned here that] some of the talnk- 
dars have instituted inquiries as regards the proportion 
the indelitediiess of lh(! agriculturists hears to their 
yearly income. 

From the result of these iiujuiries it may be assiimeil 
that, generally spiuikiug, tin* amount of indebtedness 
of most of the cultivators does not exeeeil their in- 
come for two years. 

Th(5 number of those in debt for sums below Rs. 50 
is 38-34 pt‘r ct*iit. Thesis cultivators are the most 
imlig(‘nt and j)ov(*rty-striek(*n, and may virtually he 
reganh*d as (lejieiiding upon the saucar even for the 
hare* n(*e«*ssitit*s of life, d’hey not able to pay 
tlieir n*v emu* instalments, nor purchase bullocks and 
other agricultural implements unassisted. It is the 
saucar who must help (hem in this n^specl. 'rh(>y do 
not strive to lind a market where they could sell the 
produce of their ticlds with advantage to themselv(*s, 
hut they must needs make over the whole to the 
saucar at a rate consul(*rably less than the market 
value of the commodities thus made over. These 
transactions on tail double loss upon the cultivator. In 
the lirst place lliij saucar charges an exorlutant rate 
of interest, often im much a.s 24 per cent, per annum, 
on the loans that ho advances. 


Secondly, he di'mands higher prices than what pre- 
vail in the market for all commodities that ho supplies 
to the cultivator, and in addition to this he charges 
interest on these loans. Then again, he purchages 
from th(* debtor tho jirodiiee of his land at consider- 
ably lower rates than what rule in the market. It 
may fairly be said tbui in this way the saucar can 
in the course of three y(*ni-s or so double the amount 
of his principal, and this he can jjtisily do, without in 
any way attempting to cheat tin* cultivator, by the 
simple process of charging high prices for the com- 
modities he supplies, and accepting at a low valuation 
all that his debtor makes over to him in repayment of 
his debt, add to this his high rates of interest and com- 
pound interest, and the whole .secret of his success is 
easily und(*rRioo(l. Should the .saucar, howe\er, be 
inclined to defraud the cultivator, he has every facility 
for doing so, and could in tlie short period of a year 
double the amount of tho loan he advances. Mr. 
Sha[)urj(?e Jevanjee, lirst talukdar of the Nagur- 
Knrnul district, in a report subinitt(*d by him on the 
subject, states : — 

In tlicur transactions with the money-lender, the cul- 
tivators of this district suffer heavy losses. The usual 
rate of interest charged on sums advanced to well-to-do 
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cultivators is Bs. 2 per cent, per mensem, and at com- own limbs and got othei-s to help them in tbcir m^eds. Chav, 
pound interest this amounts to Its. 2 9 or even 3 per Those that enUu* into transactions with money-lenders 
cent, pel* mensem. When borrowing grain and otlier in order to hide their own opulence aro not impelled H^v paitAB Ao. j 
coininoditios from the sancar, the cultivator has to to adopt this expedient from a s(*iise of insecurity, their Mmlvie MMi 
pay 2»5 per cent, more than the market value of the motive generally is an habitual aversion to hear tlu*ir 
commodity. This loan is not repaid in coin, hut is wealth made a subject of general remark, 

leturned in kind. If the cultivator borrows paddy It cannot be denied that the liabilities of the culti- 

see<i for sowing his fields dui ing tlie rains, he Ims, in Vtator have increased since tin* <lays when tho payment 
repayment, to make over at next harvest double tho in kind sysU'in of rent prevaihal, and this may be an 
(piantity borrowed. If the seed is n‘(|iiired for sowing additional emisc of his indebtedness. It often hap}K*iis 
during the hot season he has to return it .at ,50 per that when Oovtumnient revemu* is due, the cultivator 
cent, above the quantity lent. As the saucar generally cannot conveniently dis|)Ose of his produce or there 
<r(its his loans of grain returned to Jiiin in about six is a teudcuicy in tin; rat<‘8 to rise, and lie is naturally 

months* time it may be said that in so short a time inelined to hold over his stock in tho hope of making 

lie realises a profit of from 50 to 100 per cent. With larger profits. Under such circumstances he is ohligcni 

cultivators who do not enjoy good credit the sanear to have rcconrsc* to tin* money bunler. But the thread 
in still more exorbitant. VlThen he advances loans of of debt once woven cannot soon la* unwoven again, 
grain for consumption lie stipulatc.'s that tho loan will On tlie otlier hand it can be arithnndically proved that 
1)0 repaid in grain of a much superior description to th<; cultivator has gained considerably by tin; abolition 
that lent. To give an instance in iioirit. In tlie of tin* butai (payment in kind) system, and there is 
Devurgarh tnlnka the staple grain produced is josir no reason why be should always remain involvc;d in 
or ragi, the area under wheat or rice being very limit(‘d. debt. Supiiose, for instance, that a tmiaiit has a higha 

Now when a cultivator borrows a inaund of jo.-ir or of wetlami under his tillage. 'Pin; lowest quantity »>f 

ragi he has to repay this loan by a maund and a half rice, that might be raised on this laud is not l(‘ss tliaii 

and sometimes two inaunds of paddy. In this manner a kliandi and a half, tin* price of which at the or- 

he has in the course of a single y(‘ar to ])ay consi- ilinary bazaar rati; is Rs. 75. Under the Ilatai 

(Icrahly more than double the amount of liis original system the (lovernrnent was cntitli;d to a moiety of the 
debt. Should the cultivator fail to discharge his debt total produce and tin; cultivator to tin* other half, 

within one year the grain is valued at a higher rate Under the existing payment in cash systoin, the 

than what prevails in the inark(*t, and inten^st charged average share of the CTOvernment per higha is Ks. l,q, 
on the sum. When the cultivator borrows money to while flic balance, Rs. b2, nqircscnts the cultivatoi-*s 
pay the wages of the labourers he (‘luploys he is sub- share in the produce of his field. In other words, 

jccted to extra losses in addition to tho interest he has under the latbr system the amount of the cultivator’s 

to pay. For instance', when getting his fudds weeded ri'ceipts is Rs. 62 iiisU'iidof Hs..‘17 8 under tlu* fornn'r. 
the cultivator has to pay his labourers in cash, 'riiis It is now clear that the idea that the CAisting high rate 
money ho gels from tin; saucar. As the cultivator of assessment is the chii'f cause of the cultivator’s in- 
reiiuircs coiiper for distribution (he saucar iiiuk<*s nd- debtediiess, ami that Imiic'nc.y in those rales will tend 
vances to him in that coin. Tho amount of copjier to free liim from (In; sauear’s grasp, is uttmly uii- 

tliai he counts as cipiivalcnt to a nqiee is less by far founded. On the other hand, it is my impression that 

than the current rate, and the sum of rupees arrived even if the Oovernmeiit demand wen* entirely n*- 

3 it according to this cjdculsition is debited to the culti- milted, the saucsir would ever he nourishing at the 

valor’s account; tin; interest of rupees 2 per cent, expense of the cultivator, who would never rise much 
per mensem is charged on tliis amount, and when above his present wretched [losition. 
at the commencement of the ensuing season accounts Although the condition of tin; cultivators of the 
arc adjusted grain is accepU'd in return for the money Maliratta<listi*icts is much lictter than what prevails in 
loan. This grain is again estimated at a lower valmi- the Telingana districts, and although they an; not 
tion than the raU;s obtaining in the market, and settle- necessitated to borrow to the extent their brethren in 
iTient of the account is thus tinallyarnvi'd at. Interest the Telingana province aro compelled to do, yet on 
is clmrged on the amount thus arrived at from the account of (heir profuse expenditure, they are no 
date on which the final adjustiiu;iit is made. bettor off than their hrethren in 'reliiMjf.ana, Jis is for- 

Instances have been foiirnl in whi(!h the amount of cihly shown by tlic lollowirig (juotalions from Mr. 

interest has jietiially doubled tlie amount of prineipjil Furdoonjee’s report: — 

in a single year. * staled abovi*, the Ivnnhi eiiltiviitor does 

Moulavie Nazir Ahmed, Sader talukdur of tlio not rightly appreciate tin* value of money, and the 

Northern Division, in his repoi t on the indebtedness better his credit the more profuse he is in his expen- 

of the cultivating popnhation, states : — diture. In prosperous seasons lie iloes not layby 

Taking a general view of the indebtedness of the money for ye:irs of se.-ireily. What he gets lu; gene- 
ryot no satisfactory cxphiimtion can he given. The rally spends, and leaves the future to take care of 
chief incentive to borrowing money is in some cases itself. During the Aimu ican war, when the Ih*rar 
need, in others habit, Jind in tin; rest the ruling desire cultivators enriched themselves by growing ccjtton, a 
to hide tlwir prosperity. I know a number of tenants ft;w of the Knnhis made silver ploughshares to till their 
in Telingana who cultivate 10, 15, or even 20 highas fields. Most of thi'in spent extnivagant sums in the 

of sugar-cane, a circumstance in itself a criterion of purchase of silk dresses for tin; women of their faniilies. 

the cultivator’s wealth. Notwithstanding this they The acute s,'iuear knows the weak points of the Knnhis, 

persistently pretended to have dealings with the sau- and by fr(*(*ly lending money to the well-to-do, he 

cur, and whenever rent is demanded they refer the encourages them in extravag-ant habits, knowing that 
matter to the saucar and transfer tlnur liabilities to he will profit thereby. 'Phe saucar understands his 

him. Where the habit of having dealings with tho own interests. 

money-lender has become so general and so persistent P’roin these and other consid(‘ration.s, it became 
as almost to constitute one of the conditions of tenancy evident to his Jlighness’s (Jovernment that if the 
it is extremely difficult to understand the cause. My cultivator were not in some measure protected by his 
own experience goes to show that the number of (ml- landlord the State, lie would, hy rushing headlong into 
tivators indebted as a matter of habit is gnmter than debt, he completely ruined. It was deci(l(;d by (lo^ 
that of cultivators who have to borrow out of n(*cessity. vernment that this protecdioii could be secured by 
It might bo that the custom of borrowing money had diminishing, not destroying, the credit enjoyed hy the 
its origin in poverty and want, but has now become cultivators. It was at first feared that hy interfering 
H fixed habit of which the cultivators have not tlie with the freedom of contract the Kunbi would not he 
power to divest themselves. Even when they are in a able to raise money for the pur|)ose of im|)idving 
position to employ their own capital tlu^ cannot resist bis land, for purchasing cattle and seed, and paying 
the temptation of inviting outside help, just as men of the (lovernment dmnand. But, on the other hand, it 
lazy and slothful habits are always loatli to uso their was thought by diminishing tho facilities for borrowing, 

Q 3387. S 8 
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CONDITION OP THI; COUNTRlT AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


ttAP.I. Qn. 9* the cultivators wouhl ho saved from sinking into irro 
— trievablc embarrassment, as they are prone to do when 
fcDBRAiiAP. they have nnliinited credit. Under well-understood 
_ ^“7“* regulations, the saucar would himself exerciso great 
•„ advancing loans for inarriages, feasts, and 
other luxuries. And ) el if the Kunbi reepnros a loan 
to effect any im})n)veine;its on his land, or to pay the 
(loverninent demand, or for any other obviously pro- 
ductive or necessary purposes, it Avould be to tlu* 
interest of the sauear to make the advance, knowing 
that in smdi cases the investment would he safe under 
certain restrictions. Thus, while the cultivator would 
find it (Utficult to raise a loan to squand<‘r recklessly, 
he would always be aide to get money for us(‘ful and 
productive works connected with his land. Next came 
the question as to how the cultivator's credit was to 
1)(‘ judiciously restricted. This w*as elfeclcd by the 
adoption of the following measures, which w(‘re em- 
bodied in (‘ireular orders, and were fnun time to time 
issiK'd hy the judicial department — 

1. No ex-parte decree was to he ])assed hy a civil 
court against any debtor, until the creditor should have 
]»roved, l)y his hooks or otherwise, to the nmI isfactiou 
of tlio court, that the bond was executed for veritable 
and fair eonsi«leratioii. 

2. If a usurious rate of interest had been charg(‘d, it 
was to la; rediuted to a rejisonahle rate. Wlam I Ik* 
amount ol Interest did not exei’cd the amount of the 
principal, tin; rate of interest entered in the liond (;oiild 
be adhered to, hut when the amount of interest di;! 
exceed the principal, tin* Hindu law of Dam diqjat was 
to be enforced. (IfJiowever long standing iln‘ debt 
might ht‘, the annmnt of interest given by decree was 
ne\’er to exeei'd Ini' amount of principal. 

3. When the cultivator was nnahle to pay at one(‘ 
the amount of the <lecree passed against him, the court 
could order it to b(3 paid by leasonable instalments. If 
the. ciieumstances of the case warranted inten^st h(‘inir 
allowed to run on (he deoree, | ])er cent, per annum 
only was to la; allowi'd, until the dt'bt was liquidated. 

4. When atlaelinuMil was issiK’d agaiiista cultivator's 
properly, his house, his agricultural implmnents, his 
eattl(‘, and a supply of grain, enough to Mq)port him 
and his family till next harvest, wiu'e to lu‘ exempted 
from execution. 

3. No judgment-debtor was to be imprisomal for 
debt, unless suspected of having eoneealed his propia ty 
to evade [»aymeat. 

So far as can he ascertained, tln‘S(‘ nit'asuns arc 
judicious, and seem to work sal isfaetoiily. W<; sliall 
now give a brief aeeoiiut of the dilferenl terms on 
which a cultivator may borrow money from a inomy- 
leiider. 

■i % * * % 

Where a e,nltivator is well olf, he does not lake 
p(;tty loans, hut l)orrows a lum[> sum frtun tlie sancar, 
for lh(; payment of (iovernment a.'.s(*ssinent, or for 
aiiv other ])nr|)ose, and the in((‘n*st to a borrower en- 
joying good credit dors not usually excised one per cent. 
j)or mensem. 'J'he cultivator agrees to repay tlie loan 
at the next rahi or khai-if har\est, but tlm agrei'inent 
is generally verbal, and not written. If, a.t the time 
of harvest, the cultivator sees that tlu; |)revailing 
prices of grain aiv low, and if he thinks that there is 
u ])rospect of obtaining better prices further ot», Ik; 
reservt s his stock of grain until such ti)ne, ami asks 
the saiicar to h*t tin* loan stand over till then. Where 
the cultivator’s (Tialit does not stand very high, he has 
generally to pay inori* interest, say about lis. USX) j)er 
cent. ];cr mensem. When om; of tliis class resorts to 
tt sancar, he has, in the first instance, to pass a. bciid, 
hut when he ])eeomes known to the nioney-lcn !er this 
formality is no longer lu'cessary. Very frequently the 
sauear takes payment in grain, which is sold to him 
at the market rate, the only difiereiice being that, in 
weighing, about four or five seers (8 or 10 lbs.) is 
added to a pnlla (240 lbs.) as kussur. Cultivators of 
this class do not generally borrow anything under 
Ks. 1 0 ; nor do they, ns a rule, borrow seed grain or 
grain for consumption from the sauear. 


If a cultivator does not enjoy good credit, the sauear 
lends him money on any of the four following terms . 

1. Oil interest and conipound interest . — The bor- 
rower })asses a bond to the sauear, say, for Kg. ioq. 
For this he receives Ks, 98 in cash, Ks. 2 being de- 
ducted as mimnoti by the saueai’. 'Die cultivator 
agiees to pay interest at a rate Avhich varies trom 
Ks. 1 8 to Ks. 2 })cr mensem, and to repay iho advance 
at the iH;xt kharif or rahi harvest. If he fails to do 
this and defers ]myment till the subsequent harvest 
compound interest is charged. The sauctir, aftd* 
getting the bond executed, does not pay down thc 
amount in a luiiij) sum, but lets the cultivator have it 
in sums sufficient to pay the Government assessment, 
or to buy cattle, &c. The sauear fvo()ucntly pays tho 
(loveriiment assessment direct to tin* paid and pat- 
wadi ill Ilalli vSieea ru]K;es, but he recovers the amount 
from the e.ultivator in Ilriiish rupees, making a profit 
of one or two ]H‘r cent, in the rate of exchange. 

2. Rntta Mnhftdht :^ — The sauear pays the Govern- 
ment assi'SBinent dirv'ct to tin* pritel and padwadi in 
Ilalli Sieea, ru[)(M‘S, and recovers from the cultivator 
at harvest tim(‘ th(‘ same amouni in Kritish rupees. 
The profit ho makes in llu* dilfinence between the 
vahu' of Ilalli Sicca and lirilish rupees is not incon- 
siderable, heeause the rah; of exeliangc varies from 
Ks. 11 to Ivs. 22, and the period of the loan seldom or 
never exeeinls thrci; mouths. It’ the loan is not repanl 
at liarvest time, intei'est at one or one and a half ncr 
cent, is allowed to run on the sum till it is repakr at 
next liarvest. 

Itiu/waddn or fynmi . — 'The cultivator rai.ses a loan, 
passing a written agreement to repay it from tin,' 
produce (*f his iu'lds. The sauear forms an estimate of 
what would he llu' pi*ol.»aM(; ruling jtrie.es at luirvesi 
time, and, leaving a margin of 10 or lo per cent, 
profit, agret's to purehase the crojis at e('rtain prices 
]Ix(‘d helwt'cii them. This coiitraei is geiicrtillv 
culi'red into four or liv(' monlh> Ih'Ioj'c harvest time. 
If prices tlueluatv; meanwhile, eilhei* the sauear or rhe 
cultivator loses, hut the foriinu’ is generally the giiiner 
by this trans-jciioit. If (in- culiivator Diils to make 
over the grain at the allot ted lime, aoeordiiig td one nf 
the terms oi' the coiilraet, he has to givi' tlu* sanea!', 
ill the yi'ar (‘ollowiiig, 2o or oO j>cr cent, over a.i>l 
above the (juantity ol‘ grain originally agroial upon. 

Stfrriu . — The euUivator raises a loan, jironiising lo 
repay it within a year liy (wo instalments, the lir-^t 
tailing due on the kharif, and the si'cond on the rahi 
harvest. The bond is (‘xi'cnted for u sum of 2d prr 
cent, over and above (he amount actually paid; this is 
ecjiiivalent to a rale of about two percent. intcr(*st per 
niensmn. liesides this, when paying the cash down, 
tin* sauear deducts two p(‘r c(;nt. ms iniiniioti. 

One of the terms gf the ngrc'cmeiit is that, if the 
amount of the bond is not repaid within the times 
speeitied, intere.st at the rati* of about oni; or two jier 
cent, per im nseni is to run on until such time as the 
loan is repaid. 

It may he mentioned here that in bonds of this sort 
the culiivator moiigag(*s to the sauear the produce of 
his fields, his cattle and lionse. Sometimes the fields 
themselves are mortgaged. It y^'cd not be. stated that 
the projierty so mortgaged remains in jnissession of the 
owner, the .smear merely keeping an eye on him to 
.sec that he does not dispose of it in any way. 

Besides loans in cash, some of the <;uUivators take 
loans in seed-grain, on condition that it is to he 
returned at bar vcvst with fiO per cent, over and nhovc 
the quantity lent ; hut if the loan is made at n limo 
wli(‘n the prices are high, the quantity is doubled. In 
transactions of this nature, wu’ittiui agreements are 
s(‘ldoin entered into, the cultivator considering il a 
religious debt, wliich he i.s anxious to pay at the first 
opportunity. Ilcnce, suits for tran.sactions of this 
nature seldom or never come into civil courts. 

* Under transactions with this designation, the conditions are 
similar to tliose given above. 



DAILY LIFE AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CULTIVATORS. 


Whon a cultivator raisoH a loan in grain for homo 
oonsi]in]>tioii, he has it on (ionditiou of rotnriiing the 
loan at 25 or 50, and in seasons of scarcity at 100 per 
cent, over and above the quantity lent. A bond is 
generally t)assed for this loan. The borrower does !iot 
carry away from the sanear the wtioh' amount (»[' the 
grain at oiict?, but reC(‘ive.s it in .sncln|nanliti( s as may 
be required. If unable to return the loan at tlu* tiiiui 
agreed upon, the debtor is allowed to repay it at next 
harvest, with 50 pen* cent, over and above the total 
(puintity due. 


When a cidtivator breaks down, and IS unable for a ^ 
\>eriod ot four or five years to repay bissaucar s debts, 
his accounts are made np, and a settlement is generally 
elfeeted in this way. 'Phe e.ultivator eiilevs inti) an 
agreement, hy wliieli he binds himself tt» till, for a 
emUain number of years, a certain portion of liis hold- ** 

ing, and alter sowing iL at liis own cost to make over 
the field lo the saiicar, who tak(‘s charge of it, and 
reaps the cro])s when it is ready. And so, at a little 
cost, the saucar gets a part ot the oioduce of the 
cultivator’s Helds, and is thus enabled lo recover what 
would have been a bad di‘bt. 


JVotr by Mahadco JVasudeo JhtrvCy one of the membrrs of flic Famine Commission^ on. (he c.i/n rirnce 
avynircd hy him dariny a tour in Central India. 


From my inquiries into tlm condition of tin* ryots 
in four Native Slates, \ iz., .Jaipur, Oojciii, Indore, 
and Hyderabad, wliieJi may be laloai fiiii ly to re]»re- 
sent tlu'ii’ class, it appears tliat tb(‘ i-ab* of asscssnaail 
is in\ ariably biglicT than in llritisb territory; that the 
ciiltivalois there arc as <Iceply involvt-d in (Ici)t as 
here, if not inon* so ; that the living and the status of 
the cultivator is in no way hdlc'r in lie* Xativ«' Stales; 
and tliat, in short, ilcan hy no nu'ans l)e said (hat a 
culti\at()r living under a, nativi* rule fares hc'ller than 
his compeer in llrilish dominion, d'he glowing colours 
ill wliich th(‘ fate of tlu* llrilish tiller of land is some- 
times hemoatUMl, and that of tin' <Milli\ator in the 
Nativ(‘ Slates cxIoHimI, hy ninny, vanish h(‘forc the 
o])s<‘! \ ation oi’ a<‘liJal facts. fianci ty of r<‘Iia))I(» 

informal ion available, on (he subject has allbrdc«l those 
\ isionarics an opjiortiinity to |jalin on the ]nil»lic, willi- 
ont a fear of contradiction, certain prodiieis of their 
imagination as ianlis])nt('d facts. My own ohscrvjilion 
has hal im* to believe that our cultivator enjoys certain 
advantages ov(*r one under native rule; and that an 
e\]>osur(‘ in its nakivlncss of condition of fli(‘ latter 
will not fail to o^um the (yes of tin' former to the 
siiperioi'ity of his lot. 

As ()hs(‘rv(*d above', then' is an essential (lilleri'm^e 
between the systems of renlisiiig ass(‘ssment obtaining 
in the llomhay Preside ncy and in the Native Stale s. 
In the ryotwari system that [irevails to a ve'iy great 
extent with us, the ryot is eliree'lly responsible to 
(xovornmeiit for the nsscssme'iit due from liim. d’hcre 
is in Native Stales, on tluMithcr hand, always a middle-* 
man in the fanner of the revenue’ of tin' village. So 
far as tin* pressure' of the Jisse'ssmcnt on the ryot is 
coiicenmed, tho ahove-ineiil ione'd dilli*reiice in rhe meMie 
of the realisation of revenue is of no coiiscejueiieM* ; in- 
asmneh as it is immaterial whet he'r a certain demand 
is made hy the* (Jove'rninent eliri'Ct or tlirongh the 
UH'dinm of aiiothe'r inelividual, so long as that demand 
remains unaltered. It is iiideeel said that the* (lovcrn- 
ment mode of realising revenue, viz., that of distress 
and sale, is stringent and not accommodating to the 
ditfe'i'e'iit mishaps to which a cultivator’s calenlalions 
are; frcquenlly lia]di\ lint there apj)e^a»s to me no 
ground expe'ct gre'ater leriiemy from a jirivate* farmer, 
who luis only a temporary interest in the jirosjan'il y <>(’ 
Ihe pe’asantry, Ilian from ( lovonimeiij, wliose intere.-fs 
are* indisvsoluhly woiiiid np with those' of I he* siihjerls. 
The* respite in payment that he; occa.'-iionally allows to 
disahle’d ryots is de'cmeal by those ignoi-ant ja-ople a 
gre'ut boon ; but they hardly know at wliat price that 

purchased in the sliape of interest paid for arre'ars. 

'fhe absemce of anything like alienahlo interest in 
the* land operates in the (!ase of the cultivators in a 
Native State; to make their condition nmcli worse than 
that of their brethren ?n British India. The social 
status of a man varies direictly as his crevlit; and all 
circumstances combine to reduce tliis credit to a iniiii- 
nium when a peasant can neither sell, mortgage, nor 
otherwise? alienate his holding. The necessary result 
of such absence of credit is the ditficulty of obtaining 
loans witlioiit stringent terms. 'Fhe liritish ryot, on 
fhe other hand, has a tangible interest in his holding, 
which can serve as good security to the creditor, and 
which therefor© helps him to borrow on compara- 


tively moderate (<‘rms. Tin* ('stale; of the r) ot in the 
land is imk'cd of an inferior kind, and tcnninahlc at 
the (*nd of a certain ju'riod ; but this inti'rcst, limited 
as it is, salisli(‘s the roqiiircinciils ol’ a warv money- 
lender, b(‘caus(‘ it is certain. 'Flic llrilish lyot thus 
enjoys a pii\ ilege whidi is (l(‘ni('d ovmi to inamdars 
in Native Slates. 'Fin* practice in Native; States of 
anmially hirming rcv(‘nue is agjiiri dclrimciilal to tin; 
investment of capital in land on tlie jiart of the cnlli- 
valors, while* |]u*rt* is a direct incentive? llua-clo in 
British te'rrilory, owing to the oO years’ tenure; 
gnai‘autec*l hy rhe* Ke\eiim; Snrve*y sett kmu'iit, lM*ing 
long einmgh to secure to the culli\aliMg capatilist a 
fair I'cturn tor Ills outlay. It is imlccel Irne? that the 
asse'ssrncnl is not piaelieally subject to free|ucnt rc- 
vi>ions in Native; Stales; hut thi‘> circinnslance elocs 
not count for much in the? calculations of the cultivator 
because tlie frce*(]om from revision is not gnarantee'd, 
and eannot bo ele'peiidcd on. 

It cannot he*, howewer, doiueel that tlio Native' State's 
hold out one aelvanlage; which the' llrilish cultivator 
doe‘s not e'njeey. While* tlie ryot here* is made; to [)iiy 
liis lixed asse‘ssme;nt due* on liis I'e'gislcre'd holding, 
irre.‘spee*tlv(.'ly of the; actual (‘ullivalie)n, the Native 
State's h'vy nsscssme'iit only on lilt; land actually cnl- 
tivale'd. 'Fliis appe*ars to be fail*, for land will never he* 
thrown up until it ce*ase*s to yie*lel a fair creqi ; anel it is 
liarsh if. owing to the* eliminishe'd productive* capacity 
of the lanel, or the* ahse'iice* of e*aj)ilal, a e;iiliivale)r 
should have* to le^nve his holding falleiw, that he* shonlel 
have* his dillicultie's enhane;('el hy having to pay assess- 
ment without reaiping any harve'st in compensation. 

A word lu*re; about the; origin of the in(le*bte*elii( ss of 
ryeits will iie)t he* out of [dace;. Anylliiiig like an 
(‘xhnnstivc ine|nirv of this matter is impe^ssihle* witliin 
t he short limits of a miiuile; of this kind. But it may 
he* sniel, in hrie*f, that I believe* those who have se*arclic(l 
for the ])e)ve*rty and inde*btcdm*ss in the* dillere-nt 
rcvciine adininislrations have* busied thcmse'lves eUily 
with the* surface*, and have left the; iniciior unexplored. 
Expcrie'iice shows that, among all the mnltilarions 
te'iiiire'S ofetaiiiing ill diHcrcnt parts of Imlia, not one; 
can be iiaim'd whie'h pre'-e niinenf ly guarels against the* 
ryot’s inde*hte;diu‘ss. 'Fhe coiiclnsioii follows that the; 
source of tliat miscfiief does not lie in tin* nature; of 
Ihe* t(*mire*s. It is my ide'a that tin* prc,-cnl re;vemK; 
svste*m, vie'wed as a wliole, is fair both to ( Jovernme;nl, 
and the ryots, ainl that thcn*roie the origin of the 
('xisling e*vils must ho sought e'lse;w]icn*. It appe'ars 
tome that it is the; wade; gulf in point of int(*llige‘ne*(; 
which se*piirale;s the Indian e'liltivalo)’ irom ihcj otiicr 
classes of the' socie'ty that is tin; source of the vast 
disparity in the*ir status. The same; law by whicli the; 
wliedc Imver creation is made suhse*rvient to the will 
of man ope*rat(;s in tin; case of transactions betvv(*e‘ri 
man and man ; and it (;annot be but tliat one more; 
iiite'lllgcnt must pre*y on another less gifted. 'Fhe 
absorption of the* gains of tlie eultivnl(’a*s hy the 
highe*r classes in this country, therefore, is no strange 
pJieiioriieiion, and is only an illnstjation of the; said 
law. If this notion of mine is corri'cl, it follows that 
the remedy to he; apjdied must be; such as raises tin; 
cultivator in the scale of intelligence, so as to enable 
him to utilise the powers of nature, and guard against 
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Af. 1. Qff. 9. the rapacity of his neighbour. This done, I am 
sanguine the ryot will prosper, even under the 
Y PiSRAB AD. pj.eg 0 nt much tmdiiced revenue system. 

Mahadeo Some suitflblc remedy for ameliorating the condition 
WiMudeo ot the Indian pfMisuntry, by means of fresh legislation 

Barve. or otherwise, is being devised by the statesmen of the 


day ; and I hope their benevolent efforts will end in 
such a way as would afford a suitjible relief to the 
poverty-stricken and heavily indebted land cultivating 
ryots, without interfering much with the class of 
money-lenders, who form no doubt a necessary clement 
of the society. 


lAP^N.io. CHAPTER I.-^QUESTION 10. 

PUNJATI. 


Describe the tenures of land {proprietary and occupancy) which are most cofumou^ and as nearly as 
you. can the area of cultivated land held by each hind of tenure. How far docs the character of the 
tenure appear to affect the economic condition of the. person holdiny itf Are there any conditions of tenure 
(such, for instance, as unrestricted freedom of transfer) which miyht be. changed with advantage to the 
holder and without injury to other parties "I 


PUNJAB. 


r append the latest statistics of land tenures iu the 
Punjab. They tlui returns on the subjecit fur- 
nished with the annual Revenu(‘ Report for 187.5-7b, 
and consist of two statciiK'Hls. The first shows the 
tenures ludd din'et from GovrM’niiumt, tliat is to say, 
the proprietary tenures, and also leases of Govern- 
ment lands; the second shows the tenures riot held 
direct from (iovernment, that is to say, tenancies of 
all <Iescriptions held under proprietors. 

Proprietary tenures. — Of the proprietary t»Miun^s, 
I e.vlraet the. following description from the Punjab 
Administration Report for lH72-7d, a description of 
which Mr. (i. D. Barkley, one of tie* senior incin- 
hers of the Punjab civil service, is the author : — 

Taking the Province as a whole, it may bo esti- 
mated that hetween one-fifth and one-sixth of (he 
area is tlu^ prop(’rly of (TOvenniuMit ; while upwards 
of four tilths hfdongs to privati^ owners.’^' T1 m‘ 
giealer part of the area helorigiiig to ( iov<‘rninent is, 
however, little better than a <lcserl, and could not 
profitably bo brought under cultivation without the 
aid of (‘xtensive ’works of inigation. Some of the 
more favonrabiy situated ])orlions are |)res(*rv<Ml as 
forest, or grazing lands, and others an* ludd uinler 
lease from (Jovernrnont for purposes of cultivation ; 
Imt almost the entin^ etd(ival(*d a.rea of the Province 
is iriclnded in the lands of |)rivn.te owners. 

These latids are Jield subject to tlu; ])ayin(‘nt of 
land nweiiiu* to the State, oj* grante»*s holding 
from (he State; and this revenue at prescnit exceeds 
Rs. 2,20,(X),0()() per annum, of which moni tlian 
Rs. 82,0(),(X)0 arc received by 4issignoes Avho Inul, on 
various grounds, claims to (consideration from (lovern- 
ment. In some cases tlu'sc assignments are of the 
nature of the release of the revenue of lands belong- 
ing to the assignees, but they have no neecvssary 
connexion with proprietary right, and in the ma- 
jority of instances tin* grantees an* merely entitled to 
receive tin* revenue payable to ( ^>^’orIllllen(, the 
amount of which is limited in the same Avay as if it 
w(*re paid direct to (Iovernment. 

Tlu* gr(*at mass of the landed property in the Pun- 
jab is liehl by small proprietor’s, who cultivaU* their 
own laud in whole or in part. Theddef character- 
istic of (he tenure generally is that these pioprictors 
are. associated tog(!ther in village communities, liaving 
to a gr(*ater or less extent joint interests, and, under 

♦ It is necessary to observe that the. number of holders or 
shareholders shown in th(‘ returns is rather th(* number of 
separate holdings and shares in such holdings than of proprie- 
tors, — a person who has two distinct holdings, or shares in such 
holdings, being counted twice over. Thus in Kangra, with a 
total population of 743,882, of whom 527,086 are agriculturists, 
276,245 proprietors and 34,898 tenants are returned. 


our .system of cash payments, limited so as to secure a 
certain profit to the proprii'tors, jointly responsible fijr 
th(‘ payment (d’ tln^ revenue. asses.sed upon the villju^e 
lands. It is almost an invariable iruddeiit of the 
((‘iiure, that if any of the proj)ri(*t.or.s wisluis to .sell liis 
rights, or is obliged to part with tlnmi in order to 
.sat isly d(*ina lids upon him, the other inomlu'rs of flu; 
same community have a pn'terontial right to pui’cliasc 
them at tin* same [uiccj as (‘oiild ho obtained from 
outsiders. 

In some eases (toehnieally known as /amiiidmi 
tenures) all (In* iiroprielors have an undivided int(*i’(*st 
iu all tlu* land belonging to (Ik; proprietary eom- 
muiiity, — in other words, all the land is in (uiminon ; 
and what the proprietors llumiselve.s eidtivate is held 
by tlumi as tenants of tin*, eoinmiinity. 'riieii- rights 
are regulal(‘d by tlieir shar(*s in tlio <‘stat(*, both us 
rciganls the? extent (d’ the holdings they arc (mtillod to 
cultivate*, and as regards the distribution of profits; 
and if the profits from hind held by iioii-proprielary 
eiiltivalors are not sutlicient to ])ay the n'vemio .miuI 
otl)(‘r charge’s, the hahmee Avould ordinarily he*, eol- 
leeted from the proprietors aeeiording to the; siime. 
shan*s. 

It is, howe*V(*r, inueh more eornmon for the pro- 
prietors to have tlu’ir own .separates holdings in tlu; 
estate, and this separation may <*xtend so far that 
the’re is no land susce^ptibh* of separate* appropriation 
Avhich is not the* separate property of an individual 
or family. In an e*xtreme e^ase like this, the* right of 
pre-emption and the* joint r(*sponsibility for the re^- 
vonuo, in ea.se* any of the* individual proprietors should 
fail to meet the> demand upon him, are almost the only 
tic.s which bind the eominunity toge’tlier. The sepa- 
ration, however, gemerally does not go so far. Ofteai 
all the cultivated land is held iu .separate ownership, 
Avhilc tlie pasture, ponds or tanks, &c., reiniaiu in com- 
mon ; in ()th(*r eases the land cuUivated liy tenants is 
tlu^ common property of the community ; and it fre;- 
ejuently happ(‘iia that the village contains several well- 
known sub-division.s, each with its own separate land, 
the whole of Avhicli may be lielel in common by the 
proprietors of the .sul)-divi.sion, or the whole may be 
held in severalty, or part in separate ownership and 
part ill (common. 

In those cominunities (technically known as bhyu- 
chara and pattidari) witli partial or entire separation 
of proprietary title the; measure of the rights and 
liabilities of the propneUas varies very much. B 
someitiines depends solely upon original ace}ui8itior\ 
and the operation of the laws of inheritance ; in other 
emses definite shares in the land of n village or sub- 
division different from those which would result from 
the law of inheritance have been established by cus- 
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toni ; in other cases reference is made not to shares in 
tlie laud, init to shares in a well or othei- source ot‘ 
irrigation; and there are many eases in which no 
specified shares are acknowledged, but the area in thc^ 
separate possession of each proprietor is tlic sole 
measure of his interest. It is sometimes the case, 
however, that while the separate holdings do not 
correspond with any rccogiiiscHl shares, such shares 
will be regarded in dividing the profits of common 
land, or in the partition of such land ; and wdls are 
generally held according to shares, even wIktc; the 
title to the laml depends exclusively on undistiirhcd 
possession. 

In some cases the separate holdings arc not per- 
manent in their character, a custom existing by wliich 
the lands separately held cun he redistributed in or<ler 
to redress inequaliti(‘S which have grown up since the 
original division. Between the Indus and the Jumna 
this custom is rare, and is ])rol)al)ly almost entiredy 
confined to river villages, which are liable to suffer 
<rrcatly from diluvion, an<l have littl(^ common land 
available for proprietors whose separate holdings are 
swept away. Kven in river villages, it is often the 
rule that the proprietor whose lands are swept away 
can claim nothing hut to he relieved of his share of 
the liabilities of the village for revenue and other 
charges. 

'rrans-I Ildus, however, in tlu* tracts of country 
inhabited chiefly by a Tathan ])()])nlation, periodical 
n'distribution of holdings was by no means uncommon, 
and the same is stated to have lieen formerly the case 
in some of the villages of tlnj Pathaii ibika of Chach, 
(!is-Jndus, in tin? Hawalpindi district, 'riie remark- 
able feature in the redistributions 'rrans-lndus was 
that they were, no imu'C adjustments of poss(*ssion 
according to shares, hut complete exchanges of ])ro- 
porty between one group of propritdors and anotlier, 
fellowed by division among the proprietors of each 
group. Nor were they always confined to the ]uo- 
prictors of a single village. The tiibe, and not (Ik* 
village, was in many cases the, true proprietary unit, 
and ilu^ exchange was efFccded at intervals of d, o, 7, 
10, 16, or dO years Ix'twecn the. pr()pri(‘t()rs residing 
in one, villagci and thosi; of a neighbouring village. 
In some cases tin; land only was exelianged ; in olbers 
the exchange ext(‘,nd(*d to the houses as well as the 
land. Since the country came under British rnl(\ 
every opportunity has Imtii taken to get rid ol' tbcsc 
poriotlicul exchanges on a large scale by substituting 
linsil partitions, or a<ljnsti]ig (Ik; revenue demand 
according to the value of the lands actually lu'ld by 
each village; but the custom is in a few eases still 
acled upon amongst (be pi’ojn-ii’tors of (be saim; vil- 
lage, thongli probably no cases remain in which it 
would be enforced between the proprietors of <listinct 
villages. 

Throughout the greater jiarl of the Brovinci; the 
organisation of the proprietors of land into village 
communities has existed from time irnmemoi-ial, and 
is tin; work of the people tlu-mselves, and not the 
result of measures a(iopte«l either by our own or by 
previous (Jovernments. Indeed these communities 
have sornetimevS been strong enough to resist the })ay- 
nient of revenue to the (Tovernnient of the day, and 
before our rule nothing was more common than for 
them to decide their disputes by petty wars against 
each other, instead of having recourse to any superior 
authority to settle them. But in some localities tlic 
present communities have been constituted from mo- 
tives of convenience in the application ol our system 
^f settl<*racnt.. Thus in the Simla hills and in the 
*uore mountainous portions of the Kaiigra district 
the present village communities consist of niuiK'rous 
^niall hamlets, each with its own group of fiedds and 
separate lands, and whicli had no bond of union until 
they were united for administrative purposes at the 
time of the Land llevenue Settlement. In the Mool- 
tan division, again, while regular village communitios 
'vere frequently found in the fertile lands fringing the 
rivers, all trace of these disappeared where the culti- 


vation was clepeinL,nt on scattered wells beyond the Ciixp.l.Qn.l 
influence of the river. Here the well was the true 
unit of property ; but where the proprietors of several 
wells lived togtUher for mutiuil protection, or I heir Major IVac«j 
wells were sufllcicntly nenr to he conveniently in- 
cluded witiiin one villiigc boundary, the opportunity 
Avas taken to group them into village coininunities. 

'Fhe sani(] coursi* has Ix'cn followed in some ])arts of 
the Dcrajat division, when* small separata properties 
readily mlinitting of union >vcre found, d’hese ar- 
rangements \vere made possible by the <;ircumstance 
that the village community system admits of any 
amount of separation of the prop(‘rty of the individual 
proprietors, and by can* Ix'ing taken that in the in- 
tcrnjd distribution of tin; revenue demand it should bo 
duly ndjustetl with refon'iici* to tin* resources of the 
sepai*ate holdings. They also in geiu'ial involv(‘d 
making over in joint ownershij) to the propri(*tors 
the separate holdings of waste land situate within (lie 
new boundary, in which no [uivatc; jinqxrty bad 
prcivionsly existed. 

In some cases the village communities, while hold- 
ing and managing the laml as proprietors, are hound 
to pay a quit-rent to supc'rior pmpri(‘lors urnh'r whom 
th(*y hold. The settlem(‘nt is inadt* according to 
circumstaiK'cs, cith(;r with the superior prO])ric1or wlm 
collects the (iovernment revenm* as well as his cpiit- 
rent from the communilies, or with the, communities 
in actual possession of the land, who ])ay the land 
revenue to ( Jovermmmt, ami the (juit-rent to the 
superior pi()pri«*lor. In cilber cas(*, tin* amount which 
tin; superior proprietor is (‘iititled to collect is de- 
termined at settlement as wa-ll as the. amount of the 
land rcv(*nne ilmnand. 

'rhere are sometimes also proprietors holding lands 
within tin; estates of village comninnities, but who are, 
not members of (be communities, mikI arc; not cntill(*<l 
to .share in the common ])rofit, noi* liabh; for anything 
more than tlio nwi'une of their <.w'n lands, (be village; 
charges ordinarily paid by proprietors, and tin* quit- 
rent, if any, payable to the propriet.ary body of the vil- 
lage. 'riic most common examples of this clas.s an* 

(In* holders of plots at pi’cseait or formerly r(‘.venue 
free, in wbicb llie assignees w’cn; allowed to g('t pro- 
jwietary possession in eonscrpienci* of baving planted 
ganlcns or inndo other imiirovements, or be'caiise 
they bad other <*laiins to consideration on fhe part of 
the village communily. In the Kawalpirnli divi.sion 
also it was thought proj)cr to record old-e slahlished 
tenants, wdio had nevei' paid anything for fin; land 
they held but llnir proportion ed' tin; land revenue 
and village <‘xpenses, and had long paid <lire(*| to I be 
eolh'cfors of tin* r<‘veinK‘, but were not de.scc'nded from 
tin.; original ])roj>rjelary l»ody, as ow'ners of their own 
holdings, while not parlieipaling in tin* eofunion righls 
and liabilities of the proprietary community. Lx<'ept 
in the Jheliim and Kaw'alpirnli districts, wIuti* a 
small (juit-rciit was imposed, thesi* inferior proprietors 
Averc not recpiired to ])ay anything in excess of tlieir 
proportion ol’ the (lovrTJiment n‘V(*niK* ainl other vil- 
lage charges. In (injrat, at tin* time of tin* first 
regular .settlement, this class held no less than 10 per 
cent, of the, total cultivated ar(‘a, and in Rawal])in(li it 
paid nim* per (;ent. of tin* rcvt*mK‘. In Rawalpindi 
the persons recorded as proprietors of their own hold- 
ings only were in some <‘ases the rcpre.scntatives of 
the original proprietary body, jagi'rdars having estab- 
lished proprietary riglits over wdiat were formerly tin*, 
common Inntls of the village. 

Ill Mooltun and Muzafiargarli, mid perhaps in some 
other districts in the south of the Punjab, a class of 
proprietors distinct from the owners of the* land is 
found under the name of Chakdar.s, Sililandai's, or 
Kasurklnviir.s. 'riiesi; an; tin* owners of wells, or 
occasionally of irrigation channels, constructed at 
their expeii.sQ in land belonging to others. They 
possess hereditary and transferable riglits, botli in the 
well or irrigation channel and in the cultivation of the 
land irrigated from it, but may be bouglit out by tiie 
proprietor repaying the capital they have expended. 
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They arc ^oncrally entitled to arrange for the cultiva- 
tion, paying a small lixod proportion of the produce to 
the proprietor, and being responsible lor the Govern- 
ment revenue. Sonicliines, however, the management 
of the property has laam made over to the proprietor, 
who pays the CJovcinment revenue, and the Cliakdar 
re<*ei\<'s from him a fixed proportion of the produce 
called hah kasirr. Or a third party may manage the 
])r(8|)ejty, paying the Government revenue and the 
hn/i liasui\ out ol' whicii the Chak<lar pays the; pro- 
])i ietor^s allowance. 

In Rawalpindi also there Is a small class of well- 
proprietors in the position of middle men, paying cash 
rent to the owner of the land and retudving a grain 
rent from the cultivator. 

'Fhns far Mr. 15arkley's description of the tenures. 
Jn proe<‘(‘(1ing to smnmaris(‘ tin' statistics of the extent 
of (‘;urh t(‘?iur(‘, contained in the returns apjwnuh^d, 1 
shall (‘ndeavonr (o avoid i('pe,ating the. remarks with 
which th(‘y are [uulact'd. 

(ionrjunent //b.s7c.“The art'a thus 
retnrm'd is s^piari^ inih\s ; but (hei*e are two 

lajge eiTors. 'fhe portion of llu* hill wast<^ of the 
Rawalpindi district belonging to Govoninient is over- 
estimated by about l,o()() squan* iiiih's ; and that wbieli 
bi'iongs to Gov(*rrim(*nt in the dlndniu distriet, somt' 
.5o5 S(piare miles, is wi(jngly rc'turm'd as held by 
lessees, instead (d’ being shown iiidoi* this luad. 
Allowing Ibi* these eorr(‘e(ioiis, (lie result still is, that 
tin* right t«) tin* soil in neatly one-si\th <)f tlu^ Pro- 
viiie(*, or about 14,iK)() scpiare, mih‘8, vests solely in 
Govcrnrm'tit. 01‘ this, tin' IIa/,ara hill forests eon- 
tribute I2 10 sipnire miles; the bill wastes of the Rawal- 
pindi <listrict HOO ( I fear tills is still an ova'rM'stimatc) ; 
tli(>so of the dlielum and Sbabpnrhill wastes 700. The 
rest, some 1.4,000 square miles, eoiisists of the waste 
liar lands between the Sutlej and the Indus, and are 
situate almost eiitindy in tlio M<M.)llan and Dei’ajat 
divisions, and in tin* distrietsof Slialqmr and Gujran- 
wjilii. This area in its present slate is sparsely covered 
with stnntetl tn'es atid Imsbes, and in <»i‘dinnry years 
lai'ge tracts in it bear a good deal of nulriliims grass 
during the auluinu rains. Large nnmlx'rs of <‘amel.s 
and kine ari; camscapieiitly grazed on these waste lands, 
lint it is in truth little better than a <h‘serl, and must 
remain so fill iiTigate<l byeanals. For sneli extension 
these wastes olfei* great facilili(‘S ; llu* soil is fertile, 
tbei’e an^ no enginoeiing dillieultit's to eontt'iid with ; 
and the Indus, Jhelum, and Cbenab rivers eontain an 
exbausl less supjily of water fed from I la* snows of llu' 
Himalayas. In short these (‘xteiisive wastes are of 
limited presc'iit value, but probably of grc'at prospective 
value. 

(Jra/ifcrs aud lessees of (he Ih itisk (locennnent , — 
Tliosti tenures are ovcr-stat(;d in tlu* returns. Fur 
instance, ill thedhelum distrie,!, as above lujlieed, all 
tlu*. bill preserves (raklis) seem to have been so re- 
turiied, beeaus(M he grazing was lea.sed out annually; 
and it is probable that similai- errors have oeem red in 
other districts. Rut at tin* outsidi* these t<‘inires, en- 
joyed by 2*1, 000 persons, cover only 1 ,400,000 acres, 
or less than .4 per eerii. of the total agricultiir.il hold- 
ings. Of these, the area held by lessees (/.c., p<*rsons 
to whom the right of ownership lias not yet becai 
alienated) is at least tliro(’-foiirtbs of the whole. For 
in making grants of waste land, it is usual to give in 
tin* first instance only a lea^e for a. term of yi'ars 
(usually 20) ; and «t the expiration of the lease, if the 
les-see has used the land well, it is granted to him in 
proprietary right or sold to him at a fair v-dnation. 
'riiis course is I'ol lowed to prevent .speeukat’ve pur- 
chases of waste land by persons who lack the capital 
or enterprise to put them to a protltabh* use. Lands 
so leased and sold an* subject to the same revmiuo and 
police responsibilities as apply to tlie older scuttled 
lands. 

Landholders who have redeemed the revenmu — 
These number 59.5 with 51,001 acres. No such re- 
demption is now permitted. 


Zaminddn /v^/a^eA-.—These, it will be oliserved 
cover but a small portion of the area of the Province’ 
The return draws a distinction between the larc>‘er 
est.'ites in which the owners are mainly rent receivers 
temints cultivating under them; and those in which 
the owners are also for the most jiart the cultivators. 
Omitting tin* latter, and also the great estate (77(),9()0 
acres) of the Kbattak chi(‘,f in the Koliat district 
there reimiin of the total agricultural tenures only 
1,914,0.44 aen'.s, or .4^ jicr cent., in wliich the copar- 
cenary owners of tlie villages arc not also the principal 
cultiv.ators. 

Propnetary eultivatiny communities, — These in one 
or other of tlu^ several forms noted in the return {?.('. 
holding ami jiaying revenue On an iiiulivided tenure 
or having tlu'ir holdings divided) make up the great 
majority ol’ the tenures. The various mc'lbods, by 
which the relalions of the immibers of tlu'se eomuiuni- 
lies to each other arc regulatt'd, are of litth* imporiancc. 
for the ]>urpost‘s of the pi’csent impiiry. Thus, wheni 
a cultivating community is said to hold its lands in 
common, this oidy im'ans tliat the right of ownership 
is joint, and as a matter of faet the (‘xtciit of laud 
eultivjiled by each member is not usually v(‘ry dis* 
proportionate lo his piopriclary slum* in thi* estate. 
Or, lo take* (he mueli men* nuni(‘rous instancis, in 
which the majority of llui holdings which mak«i np 
the community are separate, tin* economic (‘omlitien 
of (he holders depends principally on the size* of the 
liohling. Whether its relalions to the rest of the eom- 
mnnity ean Ixi described in ii staled share, or merely 
by the pro[)orlloii wlii(‘h its area Iia])pens to heai* to 
tlie whole, is an accident of the tt'nnre which pi^ssesM s 
an important hearing on the rcveiiuo assi'ssment of (lie 
holding, ami on its share in the vilhigi* common .uid 
village management; but what n‘ally makes tin* holder 
well off, or the e(mlrary, is tho size of (he liohling .'iiid 
the reh'lioM wdiieh its profits Ix'ai* to his expenses. So, 
m'gleeting all d(‘tails of t(‘imre, we ean ('online our 
atteiiliun to the toi.'d area owned by these (!ultiviiting 
cianmunitic'<. 'The total aia'a is about 92 per cent, of 
the (‘iilire agricultural tenures. 

44ie. area jier holder or shareholder is acrrordiiig lo 
these ri'tiirns 20 nere.s ; hut this re(juir(‘s (‘xqilanation 
and niodiliealion. It ineliides l.x.»th cultivated and 
wa.‘*tc land. Alsc.), as stated above in a foot-imtc, 
where a man holds two (llstincl holdings or shaies in 
two hohling.s, he lias Ixx'ii count(*d twice over. It is 
coiise(juciilly not possible to givii I’roin these reliu iis 
tin* avt'rnge aia'a held by ea.ch agriculturist, i or lo 
state how much thereof is cultivated. This jx'iiit 
helmigs ratlu'r lo question 9 ; ami 1 trust that it has 
been sulfieii'iitly answered therein, 

Teuaneies, — Wlieii I spoke above of 92 per cent, of 
tin* agricultiiial teiiuivs being owned by eullivafing 
communili(‘s, I did not mean that none of their hiinis on* 
tilled by tenants, hut only that the gri'aier part wt'i’c 
cultivated by the projnh'tors them.selvcs. I now pro- 
ceed to show tin? jiroportion cultivated by owners mix! 
by tenants respoelivt'ly in the wlioh* ProviiitJC. 

The second of tin* stat(‘inents ajipemled givt^s tlio 
aiTa of the (enaneies. 4'his Jirea may ineludo a smidl 
amount of waste ; hut t(*iiaiits usually have the use of. 
the common waste, and their 4ioldings (;oriS(?(piently 
inelude little except ('iillivated land. The total ftveii 
held by t(‘nanfs is returned as 10,108,7*15 acres ; 
wliicdi is 44 [ler emit, of llio total cultivated area of 
the year in wliich the I'cturn.s Avere |)rcpared. Ihit 
Ix'fon* arriving at the true ar(*a cultivated by the 
tenant edass, some* deduction has to he made from 
this figure. A proprietor who (Miltivah^s a portion ol 
his neighbour’s holdiug in the capacity of the teniud 
is necessarily so reluriicd; and similarly, if he culti- 
vates part of tho common lands, he docs so as a teimid. 
Consecpicntly tho true area of the cultivatiou of the 
tenant cliiss, strictly so dcifined, is less than 44 per cent* 
On the whole 1 think it may be asserted Avith 8idcl> 
that proprietors cultivate 60 per cent., and tenants 40 
per cent, of the tota Jarea under the plough. 



THE SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE, 


lT\e proportions in each division reckoned without 
any such rec?ti(iciition strictly on the tij^ures of the 
return appeiidcul, compared with the cultivation returns 
t,f the same year, are : — 


Division. 

IVr cent, of ci 
ciiltiva 

iiltivaU'd an 
ted by 


Owners. 


r)(*nii 

Gfi 

31 

Ulssar 

•15 

55 

Uinballii - - - 

77 

23 

Jullumlur - - - 

G9 

31 

Amritsar - - . 

.>0 

41 

Laliorcy - 

Gl 

.39 

Hiiwalpindi - 

GO 

40 

]\I()oltan * 

3t 

GG 

T)(*rajat 

51 

•IG 

Poshawar - 

59 

1 4S 

1 


It remains to iinlie.ate. the <*li;irMeter of lie* leiian- 
c*i(*s. A third of the wliole tenant eiiltivation is la id 
))y ">12,070 holdings with rij^lit. of oecupaney. t )n 
two thinls of tliis area, the rents ar(‘ [)aid in eash ; on 
tlu' rest tli(‘ rents are lixt'd at a share of tin' produce, 

which varii's, aecordinjjr to locality, from a tiflh to a 
half. The av(Taj^e si/e of thesj' ti‘naiici(‘s with ri_i;ht 
of oc(mj)ancy is (i^ acres; tlie holdin^^s |>aYin^^ eash 
naits avora.i!:e nearly 6 acres, th()S(‘ paying r(‘nt by a 
share in the proiluee averaj;e 8 acres. 

Only 1 per eeiil. of the whole tetianoifS are lield on 
writttm leases. 

'I\*nants-a(-will, whos»} hohliiijjjs inmiher 1 ,09(>,.')0.), 
cidlivab^ of the wdiole tenanei(‘s ii fraction less than 
t\vo-t1)irds, vi/., (>, 188,8 Id acres. (.)f this area 48 per 
Cent, pay eash rents, the holdings averanin;^ d acres ; 
27 |) -r cent, pay nmts ol’ half produce, tln^ hol(lin«;x 
avei'aj^inji; (> acres; and 80 per cent, pay produce rents 
pitched at a smaller shar(‘ than ha,H‘, the holding's 
averagin<^ 8.\ aert's. 

The liguivs of tlie rcdiirn giv(‘ (> acres as tin* a\a‘rag(‘ 
size of tt'Tianeies of all descri])! i<.>ns. 1 his is not oi 

itself e<[uival(‘nt to saying that a Umant on the aver- 
a^i^e cultivates 6 aci'es. IA)r in tin* return one man 
who holds tenauei(‘s under two separate owners would 
Jiceessai’il V he counted tw'ic(‘, for he has two distinct 
ttMiaricii‘s ; and, on the oilier hand, two lu’.ithcrs 
jointly hohliiig one tiMiaiicy, arc shown as only one 
liuldiiig. Setting oif these two (dements of error 
against ea(di other^ wc may, 1 think, accept the result 
shown ill the return, and say that on the av(*riig(‘ of 
all (dasses of lenaiils the holding is usually G aen’s. 

Th<‘ tenant wdtli right oi‘ oeenpaney cannot be 
ousted, (.‘xe.cpt by d(*er(M* of the civil court pa^^sed 
cons(*qnent on tlio failure of the tenant to satisfy 
promptly a decree for aiT(’nrs of rent, lint if be 
himself voluntarily (h*S(‘rls his holding, bis right of 
occupancy at once fails. 

Tlie tenant-at-will cannot l>e ousted (‘xcept at the 
close c4’ the agricultural year. 1I(? is in fact a tenant 
from year to y(“ar; and if be is not serv(‘d with nulica* 
of ouster in (Inc liim*. before the commem/einent of the 
ttgricultural year, he is entitled to hold on for aiiothei* 
ycai’. 

No useful purpose would bo .served by my detailing 
the grounds on whi(di tlic occupancy rights of tenants 
have been awardc'd in tin* settlement and civil courts, 
•fhey liave not been created by us on abstract groiUKls 
uf policy, but are th(! judicial and legislative iiitci [>reta- 
tion of the privileges, which the older tenants po.s- 
f<oss(3d ill the times immediately antecedent to our rule; 

interpretation no doubt open to argument, but none 
the less the one arrived at by the majority of tuir 
revenue officers and judges whose duty it was to decide 
the matter, who had the best opportunities for doing 


Excluding the Jhang district, of which the figures seem to 
he wrong. 


:v27 

so, and whoso decision has been finally accepted by Chav.I.Qh.] 
th(^ liegislatnre. 

1 . 1 P 1 PCNJAll. 

1 ho possession ol such a nglit of occupancy 1ms -- 
Iwt) priiieij»al results : — (1) it ]»r(d(‘cls the tenant from Major Hac 

ousler; and (2) it [H*oteets him from exo(.*ssiv (3 eii- 

haneemciit of r(‘nt. A tenant cannot claim a reduc- 
tion of rent on the ground ol* liis occupancy; but if 
the owiKT .sues to eiihauc(' his i('iit, tlu' tenant’s oeeu- 
jiainry right j)revents its enliauecmauit to the l(*vel 
paid hy teiiants-at-will, according to a scab' laid down 
in the Punjab 'IVnancy A(4. Tin* pioteciion thus 
alforded varu‘s from oO to Id j)Ci“ cent. ol‘ tin* full rent, 
but is only Id jxn* cent, in the great majority of 
cases. 

Una' far (has thv vharavtn' af' the U aare ajtpear to 
nffi'rt the (vnaatme voiahtioa of the jnrsoa holdhif/ 

It / ' ' . 

Tliis amounts to an impiiry liow far the oeenpaney 
f(‘nants are wors(‘ of! than the' ownei s, and the temints- 
at-will than tlie o<^(*u[)aney tenants. It has to a con- 
sideiahle extent lieen answi'red in the rejilics to 
(piestion 9. It is oljiions and easy to reply that the 
.‘^i/.(‘ of the helilings Ix-ing (Mjiial, in the long run the 
t<-nant-at-will must he worse olf than the tenant with 
an o(‘eiip;»n(‘y right, and tlie owiut heller ot!’ than 
(ulher. Hut, a-> a matter of tact, the dilfercnecs are 
fre(iiieiitly not so great as we slmiild jn'ima facie 
expect. 

For inslanee, tlie ap|H‘nded tennr(‘ ictni’iis show 
that of 8,882, d98 acres enlilvated ]»y oeenpaney 
tenants, l,8d4,t)74 aen s pay no higliei’ rent than the 
rev(‘im(* demand, or that demand plus a small cash 
.seignorag(‘ ( Malikana—geiun-ally 2 or 8 annas pei- 
rupee of revemn?). 

Again, among these* tenants are some of tin* Ixjst 
and most indnstrions ol the agrienlt urists. 

'Fhe (ruth is, tlial ihe ehai’aeler of the tenure, 
though clearly tin* most im[K)rlant inlleenee, is not tin; 

(ally elleetive inllmmci* in di'tiM’mining the condition of 
the leimre holder. Besides the iidbieiiees of industry 
and ebaraeter, a V(*ry strong iiilliieiicc' is allrilmlalile 
to ibe past bislory of tin* country iindei* ])r(*vions 
native governments. Bevcmi«‘ and rent were identical 
terms; tbe (lovernnumt Usiially, and so far as was 
]>ra(*tieabl(.‘, levied tin* whole* ivnl, and (h‘nlt; dirt'ctly 
willi (‘Very enlti valor, ignoring pioprictary pi-i\ ileg(*s. 

TlK\se governments have passed away, lait tlie eonce])- 
ti.'nis whieli they created in ibe minds i>f tlie agricul- 
turists ar(^ of very old standing, and cliangi* more 
slowly. \V(* tliiis constantly find that wliere the 
tenants are a .sellled iiody of soiiu* standing, whether 
possessing an oeenpaney right or not, there is not that 
.sliarply deliiied diflVrei]e(‘ hetwecii their welfare and 
that of the villag(‘ jimprielaiy which the dilfereriec of 
tenure would h'ad us to (‘Xpecl. No donht the owners 
ar(‘ rapidly realising tint ])ower which our law gives them 
over their tenants, espi'cially that of erihaneing icnits. 

Besides this, our rule has greatly enhama'd the power 
of the owner to borrow money on the security (d* his 
holding (a powi'r whicli existed only to a much mori! 
limited i*xtent nnd»*r naliie juh*); and though tin* 
tenant also can now get a. larger credit than in fornnu’ 

(lays, still, as (!ompar(*d with tin* owner, he stands at a 
givat disadvantage in this r(*speel. 

1'erh.aps tin* incident wliieli (d‘ all others gives tlu^ 
strongest elfeet to the dilfereaiee hetween the owner’s 
and tenant’s .status is tin* payment of rent by a share 
of the produce. Such produce icnts an* usually con- 
fined to the division of the grain, but ('xt(*nd oeeasion- 
ally even to the division of the .<travv. And tlicy 
almost invariably redne(* tin* t(*nants who pay tlu'm t() 
an (*(r(momico.oii(lition very nvicb Ixdow that of adjacent 
owiKTS with holdings of a similar si/(*, and also distinctly 
h(4ow that of similar tiniants paying ca.sh rents. On 
fertile lands the liability to such rents is often contested 
by the leuants with periodically recurring bitterness. 

Oil dry lands, with une.ortain crops, produce rents are 
not unfrcquently preferred. The relative prevalence 
of cash and kind rents in each division is : — 

Sb 4 
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Lund (uiUivuted by 
toiinntN who pay r(*nta. 

liUnd }i((ld 
by tenants 

Total 

Division. 



on lease 

land Pill- 

In kijid by 


or on other 

iivuted by 


a shni-e 
of Ibo 

In ('tihli. 

special 

terms. 

tenants. 


])rodnco. 




Dolbi - 

7!i.7fi4 

(5, 111,841 

:is,21S 

7, 37.82:1 

ilissnr 

i,i>7,ss:i 

1.^ 10,08(5 

11,428 

17 , 88,307 

llniltMlIa 

i.!n>.rj27 

l.SS.OH.'i 

.'>.(>1)8 

3 ,;» 3 , 8 }MI 

.1 Iillniiiliir 

2,r..\s;u 

:i,.37,(5.'5H 

.*11.255 

(5,27,712 

AiiiiiK:ir 

4,2n,7l0 

.A.77.08l» 

10,217 

l(l,2(),'.i8.’i 


;ys7.i:io 

7,0 1,2.“i0 

:M*.I)(52 

n,:u,:542 

LOiualpindi • 

ri.n-2,pi2 

1,78,(57(5 

i.T.'ir) 

n. 7.''>,873 


8.2(5.201 

s»2.((:$i 

8;Ln8!» 

‘,•,51,824 


8, 47.2(57 

(:‘.(,508 

8,208 

a.24.iis:'. 

Pi'sliawiir 

2,r)!t,:«(7 


1.12.818 

i5.i>8.:i’ii; 

Total 

Ll(5!».5n 

l,01.‘l,S.'-j(l 

:i.‘l7,828 

9, 4.51,10.5 


Are tin re any .omlitioits of ten nrv for in- 

stanvv^ us u nnstrivird freedom of tra»sfer) ivhieh 
miyht be ehunyet! u'ith udruntaye to the holder and 
witlumt injury to other parties'! 

In tin* Duiijab tlicri* nn* not. Tiio frcodoin of 
tninslor which the landowner ])oss(*kscs U materially 
rostrieted both (1) by law, and (2) by social feeding. 

(1.) I’estamenlary dispositions of pro[)erty are 
almost unknown ; and property devolves almost uni- 
versally by eepial division among sons. In respect of 
transfers inter riros^ the' law of ])re-(‘mption is a 
])Owerfiil obstacle to careless aliemations. In the \ ast 
majority of transfeTs this right is not assertial ; and a 
man selling under sidlicient necessity and for just pur- 
poses is practically little troubh'd with the claims of 
prc-emptois. Hut a spemlthrirt, or a man acting in 
opposition to the fl-eling of the propridary community 
of which he is a membe.r, is nearly certain to tind an 
ill-considered :side mot by assertions of the right of 
pre-emption on the part of his villag(‘ oo[)arceiiers ; 
the residt being that In* may succc(‘d in parting with 
his land, but he will part, with it not to stmngm-s, but 
to olhei’ members of the same community. Occu- 
pancy tenants of the most privileged classes are p(*r- 
mitted by the Tenancy Act (sec. dl) to sell their 
right of o<a‘,upancy, providisl local custom (s(‘c. 2 of 
th(‘ Act) docs not distinctly deny them this power ; but 
they must in every <’ase first ofl'm* their right at a fair 
price to the landowner. The landowner’s feelings an? 
usually strongly oppo.scd to such sales ; which are 
consequently b'w in nujuber. 

(2.) 'I'he inlluence of social feeling in restricting 
transfers is (‘ven stronger than tlie laws above de- 
scribed. It is univ(‘rsally esteemed utter disgrace to a 
man to part witli his anca stral land ; and, constitutc<l 
as their societv is, such a man has little or no chance of 
substituting any respectable calling for his ancestral 
livelihood. So that landholders throughout th(? Pro- 
vince will endure all possible straits- before finally 
p:irting with their hei'itage. 

Some further nunaiks on this subject will b(5 found 
in the reply to (piestion 14 of this chapter. 


* The fiKures uf tlie JhaiiK ilistru l ha\ol»*:tM they seem to 

be wroiiK. 


Statistics of fMnd Tenures in the Punjab, 
The following is a summary of the tenures 


Superior Tenures. 

Number. 1 

i 

Area in 
acres. 

Zainindari estatcB held by individuals 

1,G95 

20,90,994 

or t'auiilii*s - - - - 


Village coinnuuiities paying in C(minion 
Villagt* (Huniiniiiitiei divided upon an- 

3,392 

27,78,920 

ccstrul or customary sharcH subject to 
tin? law of inlmritance 

4,088 

d 0,00,559 

Village pomiiinnitiiis in which posses- 

sion is the measure of the right in all 
lands . - - . 

8,5G8 

1, •'*0,30, 57s 

Village eomminiitl»'s in which the lands 


an? held partly in severalty and partly 



in eominoii - - - - 

16,972 

2,58,01,787 

(irantees or lessees of Hritisli (ioveru- 


nient - - _ - 

Lainlliolders vvlio liave n?d(‘f*nie(l the 

1,584 

17,72,342 

revenue . _ - _ 

G.3 

51,001 

Pnreliasers of ( Jovernnient wash? land • 

04 

17,078 

Government waste unassignod - 

— 

1,02,10,872 

Total ... 

37,059 

03,020,1 2 J 



— 

Average 
area of 

Inferior Temiivs, 

Number. 



holding. 



A, K. I*. 

With right of ocenpaney paying rent in 



cash at ditrerent amounts (a detail of 
which will be found in the sUitemeut) 

3,09,849 

5 3 13 

Ditto ditto, paying rent in kind 



ditto ditto 

1,42,221 

8 1 4 

Tenants holding eoiiditionully - 

28,417 

0 2 17 

,r , , Ml r Pavin'; in cash 

leiiants sit-will i, “ • • , • , 

[ Paying in kind 

5,70,352 

5,20,238 

5 4 10 

7 0 .5 

Holders of service grants cultivating 



the land so lu'Id - _ - 

40,409 

1 3 2 

Total - 

1,677,480 

6 0 4 


Tin* following general facts may be d(?duc('d from 
this stab'inent. Of the total area of the Province, l(i 
per cent., and of tin* cultivated area, 44 per cent., is 
iu'ld by tenants. 'This fully b(‘ars out the statciiK'nt 
which has often bi'cn made that the land is held largely 
by cultivating jiropi'icltu’S. This is a jajint which 
greatly affects all (piestions of revenue adniinistratiou, 
and cannot lx* too |)rominently noticed. The inmiher 
of t, ('Hants with right of occiqiancy amount to 30 per 
cent, of the total nuinb(;r. The majority (about 72 per 
cent.) of t(*nants with right of occupancy pay rent in 
cash ; .72 pt*r c(*nt. of tenants-at-will pay cash rents. 
The, avc'riige area of holdings of tenants who pay in 
cash is a litth* more? than d acres; that of tenaats 
paying rent in kind is larger. 


Si’ATKMKNT of Tknuuks iiot licld (lii'cct from Government. 


1. 

2 

N umber 
of 

holdings. 

3. 

Area of 
land held. 

4. 

5. 


7. 

Nature of Tenure. 

Average 
area of 
holding. 

Average 
cash rent 
of (?ach 
holding. 

Average 

rent 

per acre. 

Remarks. 

Grand Total. 

I , — Tenants with riijht (tf occupancy. 

^ r(l.) Paying only the amount of the Government 
revenue to the proprietors 

’p, 2 - (2.) Paying such amount, plus a cash Malikana 
(3.) Paying at stated cash rates per acre - 
S (4.) Payiug lump sums (eash) for their holdings - 

Total paying rent in eash 

88,001 

1,88,281 

.38,149 

49,077 

4,47,701 
9,10,973 
4,11,206 
:3, 14,299 

A. K. V. 

5 0 14 
.5 0 13 
10 3 .5 

0 1 25 

W8. A. 1*. 

5 4 3 

5 15 1 

5 3 4 1 

0 8 2 

H.S. A. P. 1 

10 7* 
1 2 8 

0 7 9 

1 0 3 

I'hii figures ia 
erfiutnus 2 to t) 
are for 31 d*** 

1 triets only, * ' 

1 excluding Mu** 

1 nffargarh, f<{r 
which no details 
J hav(j been given. 

C For entire^ 

{ Vince, including 
CMuBatfargarh. 

.3,09,849 

21,57,111 

5 3 13 

5 13 10 

1 0 1 
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Nature of Tenure. 


(1.) Pnyinff by a 
8tat.(Hl share 
of the pro- 
duce in kind. 


j (2.) Payinf? by a ] 
stated share 
of the pro- 
duce, plus a 
further cash 
contribution. 

(3.) Payinf? a fixed 
amount of 
fjrain for their 
holdings with 
or without a 
further cash 
contribution. 


A. 


f (</.) J produ(!e and 
more - 

(/>.) Produce and 
less than J pro- 
duce - - - 
i (r.) } Produce and 
less than ^ pro- 
duce 

(f/.) ^ Produce and 
less than J pro- 
duce 

(a.) When the share 
of produce paid 
is and more - 

(/>.) When the share 
of jjroduee paicl 
is less than } - 


Total paying nuit in kind 


Grand total of tenants with right of ooeupancy 


II. 7\ •Hants holilitui rnnillfinnallf/. 

fl.) For life 

(2.) For period on lease i ^ 

^ ' K'^) Not written 

(rt.) Subject to village serviee and payment of 
rent . - - . . 


{ (^/.') Paying in cash 

Cl produce 
• • 1 • 1 J and more 

1. })roduco 


IV. — ff alders a f service tjr an Is cultivating, the lands 
held, (i.e., parties enjoijintj freeholds from 
proprietors being excused all revenue). 

(1.) Sankalap or Dharmarlh 
(2.) Conditional on service 

Total - 


2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Area of 
land held. 

Average 
area of 
holding. 

Average 
cash rent 
of nicli 
holding. 

Average 

rent 

per acre. 


Clnind Total. 



41,248 

2,08,966 

A. K. w 

4 3 31 

us. A. e, 

1 

us. A. 1>. 

47,r,88 

397,586 

8 1 17 

- 

— 

25,408 

2,21,825 

8 2 87 

- 

- 

9,286 

2,04,554 

22 0 5 

— 

— 

8,886 

64,679 

7 1 11 

6 3 5 

0 13 7 

8,0.88 

.82,232 

10 2 2.8 

4 6 9 

0 6 8 

826 

3,988 

4 8 12 

13 3 10 

3 9 9 

1 ,42,22 1 

12,2.5,487 

8 1 4 

— 

- 

5,12,070 

83,82,598 

(» 2 17 


— 

587 

• 14,2S9 
10,141 

2,858 

1 ,0.5,834 
83,795 

5 1 4 

7 1 25 

.8 1 1.8 

6 1 10 

9 7 10 

7 9 8 

1 2 7 

1 4 6. 

2 4 0 

8,450 

15,757 

1 2 1 1 

G 18 5 

1 7 9 

5,70,852 

27,88,089 

4 8 22 

5 4 10 

1 I 4 

2,95,27.8 

17,45,4.86 

5 3 26 

- 

-- 

2,30,965 

19,54,788 

8 1 84 

— 


22,382 

18,077 

50,107 

29,483 

2 0 39 

1 2 21 

— 

— 

16,77,486 

101,08,74.5 

C 0 4 

— 

— 


Kemauks. 
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NORTH-WESTERN TROVINCES AND OUDll. 


The oldest form of proprietary tenure found among 
village communities of the North- We.stern Pro- 
yincQs is the bhaiachara. Th(5 essence of thi.s temirc 
that the division of the land is base<l not according 
to ancestral right, by which cacli member or cluster of 
oiombors owns a sharo resting on his relation to the 
oommOn forefather and his position on the genealogical 
J^oe, hut it is basetl on actual facts, each member of the 
orotherhood taking that portion which at the moment 
^crystallisation he actually holds ; so that the stronger 
^embers got a larger, the weaker a smaller share. 
^ here the division is minute, as it generally is (since 
such communities have always been on the laud for 
many generations), a certain number of representatives 
umled lambai’dars are elected, who collect from each 
Q 8887. 


sh.arer hi.s quota of the land-rovfiiuic and ])ay it into 
(iovernment. All are mnrunlly re.sponsihle for the 
revenue; that is, if any sharer falls into arrears, tho 
rest are liable to have it collected from tliem, and must 
lake tludr own measures to recover from the defaulter. 

All other tenures are more recent in their origin, 
th(» mode of division indicating that the pro])rietary‘ 
body have not yet forgotten tlieir common nnceslor or 
lost their family feeling, but divide their estate accord- 
ing to ancestral sljares. 'J'hcre are two forms of such 
division — complete and incomplete, or, a.s they are 
called, perfect and imperfect. 

3. When such a body of proprietors cannot any 
longer agree to act together or to accept the common 
hoailship of one representative, they generally proceed 

T t 
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t(Mr division. In former times they usually divided 
tbe cultivated land only, leaving the fallow waste in 
common ; and tliis is called an “imperfect partition.” 
Each sharcli(»ldor, or each sot of sharehohh*ra who 
Still a,!?r(e to hold in common, pays a share of the. 
revenue proportionate to the share of cultivated land 
that has fallen to him or it. By decrees the fallow 
land is broken up and cullivated, and the rent n'ceived 
from it is gmierully taken in the first pluet* to pay the 
revenue, the remaiii(hT only being distributoil among 
the owners of the separate sluu i's. 

4. This, however, inipli(;s soim* remnant of com- 
munal action ; and ‘when [uirty-feuds arc bitter, tlie 
shareholders cannot agree as to tin', inaoageinent of 
the undivided land, and the colhr.tion <»f rents from 
those who cultivate, it. In this ca.se they proceed to a 
“perfect partition,” the whole of the village lands being 
divided, wlu'tlu.'r cullivatcil or waste. Each share 
or patti laars it>i portion of the rcvi'iiue ; and if tin; 
owner or owiu'r.s of one patti fall into ant-ars, the 
other pattis are nut. resjuinsibh', ainl their owners can 
only he called on to pay n[) if they agree to take ov(‘r 
tho iiianagement of the defanliing patti for a tc'rm of 
years. 

d. As all communal life lead.s ti) (juarrels and feuds 
(especially in ]>eacefnl limes, Avlie.n the village eoni- 
inunity no long(*r liave bi maintain their ('xisteriei' by 
the sword), the undivideil village tenure is ui'cessarily 
till? most recent in its origin, and is ordinarily not 
moro than lliri.'O or lour gi'uerations old. 'rbi.s i.s 
known as the “ /.amindari leinire,” in wliieli there is 
IK) division of land, profits being divided among the 
owners according to the aritlinietieal fraction (i,^, 
of the. share which eac.li holds, after paynu'iit of 
revenue and common expenses. Ordinarily speaking, 
one man acts as the repn'.'^i'iitative of thi j>ri>prietor.s, 
collects all the rents from tlie tenants, [lays the ( loverii- 
mtnt reveniK? and other (iharge.s, and di.slrihules tlie 
prolits. If the jiroprielors them.selves cultivate larnl, 
alight iiomiiinl rental is written against it; and wlieii 
the accounts arc made np, it is assumed that eacli has 
already received that sum towards liis slunai of profits. 

(). 'I'hesi.' leiiiires. as will he easily uiidi*rstood, melt 
imperceptibly into each oilier. In hliaiachara r'stales 
there was soimitimes :i.t (he time of ])urli(ion a porliou 
of land left undividi^d, so that they might ho ehissiiled 
as perfeiri and im})(?rfcct hhaiiu-haras. In such eases 
the divi.sion of the oonimoii land is fraught with many 
dilliciilties ; and if new laml is taken into cultivation 
there is soiiu-tinies a new arrangeiiieut of rates, leaving 
poH.se.ssion of tlie new land to the proprietor who has 
taken it instead of new distribution of land. In all 
kinds of divided tenures the owners of any shari' or 
fiatti may holil it among lliem.si'lvi's undivided on tho 
zamimlari tenure, or may subdivide it eoiiijiletely or 
incompletely. It would be easy to eoneeivethat every 
kind of tenure luiglit co-exist in a large hhaiaehani 
village. 

7. As tiiiK? goes on, ilie shareholders mnlli}»ly and 
crowd on the original soil ; fciuLs and quarrels sjiring 
up; new purchasers get hi who have, no iuti're.'^t in 
common witli the olil owners ; eonimon land is lu'okeu 
up and rented; and fjom all these causes a process of 
dilTijreutiatioii goes on, and partition is called ibr. 
This takes the form of — 

(1.) Conversion of zamindari csta..es into imperfect 
pattidari estates ; 

(2.) Conversion of zamindari or imperfect pattidari 
into pattidari e.states ; or 

(d.) (V)uiplete separation of all rights and interests, 
and eon version of the share or patti iafo a new 
and distinct estate. 

8. This light of partition carries with it undoubted 
advantages. It enahh's a shareholder to escape from 
th(‘ frauds and oppressions of an a.stute or overhearing 
Ininhardar, oi* the encroachments of a iiioncy-lendiiig 
purchaser. It limits his liabilities, and dclines his 
rigliis. It is in harmony with the general process of 
individualisation which is going on, and which civilisa- 
tion and law cncoui-age. But that very process entails 
social and adminisUativo evils of the gravest character. 


The unlimited right of partition encourages the multi- 
plication of numbers whiidi may tread too closely on 
the pi’oductive power of the soil. There is no stiniuluf< 
to instigate the younger son to go out into tho world 
to adopt a pi'olession, or to cmigrati*, if lie can always 
claim to divide off his inlieritinl share in the paternal 
acres and to enjoy them as liis .sole property, Fioni 
an administiative jioint of view, the multiplication ol 
numerous properties from which the revenue has to 
be collected si'.paratcly is a great evil. If they uix 
distinct estati'.s, the task of collection falls on the (Go- 
vernment establishment, which mu.st be strengthi>ned, 
If they arc only distinct share.s in an estate, the task 
falls on the lambardar ; and Mr, Alexander (Moraila- 
bad } has poiiitiid out how gi’oat an evil this intricate 
subdivision is; and In* nienlions that in some parts 
to appoint a man lambardar is considered equal to 
fining him Ks. 2(X). lie proposes, as a remedy, te 
limit till! number of zarniridars, i.r., that (rovemment 
should reluse to recognise any subdivision of land, or 
of right. s in land, below a ci.-rtain minimum area. It 
is likely tliat, as f lic Deputy Commissioner of Klieri 
noticL'S, the smaller the proprii’tor becomes, tho harder 
ho presses on his tenants, 'riierc is no doubt tluit the 
cost of collection to (UoverTinieiit will become seriously 
greati'i- as tin' prucoss continues ; and .such has hi'cii 
lound to he the, ca.so ill .somi* of tho. permanently 
setth'd Iraets wlieie subdivisions have* been exeessivi*. 

9. It is an evil from an agric.iillural point of view 
that the laml of* i*aeh holder should he broken up .•md 
separ:i,L(‘d (for, even if the proprietor does not culti- 
vate himself 111 ? has to give his tenants liroken lioldiugh), 
ajid it would be a great advantage to di.strihuto eultivu- 
tors’ holdings as lar as possible by lilocks. It lia'< 
lieen advocated that the rules under the partition bw 
should make it understood that inability to divide an 
estati* into eomjmct blocks will bar jiartition, and tliat 
the ])ower which is given by the law to tlie liigliiHt 
rev(‘nue court of app(*al to di.sallow ])Mrtition on thi'i 
ground should he more strictly exerci.si'd liy the lower 
courts except in special casi's. 'riii* number ol parti- 
tion cases i)clorc the revenue courts in 187()-77 was 
hctwe,cii 4,000 and o, ()()(). 

10. Other proprietary tenures may now ho nolifed, 
which arise from (litfii’enee of circnmst.anei‘S as to tlw 
payment of revenue. 

Beccnac-fri'c restates are held liy jiosscssors of valid 
grants inailo under native ruh*. A largo nuniher oi 
grants were assessed some yi'ars ago as invalid,, aial 
the estimated revenue of those still free of all revenue 
demand is Bs. 1,08,727. 

Ndzardua estates, in which a fixed sum (nazarana) 
is [»aid “ rcjireseuting the tribute wliicli rcvemn'-free 
“ holdi'i's paid to the amils (Muhamiimdau rcveiine- 
“ eollcctoi’s or gov(‘ruors) to secure their favour 
(Moradahad r(‘ply). These estates are found only in 
the Meerut ami Rohilkhaud divisions. 

^init reHf. hoUVnajs arc few, having an ostiniiitcd 
revenue of Ks. 7,097 only. 

IJbdri estates arelhost* estates in the Jhansi division 
of which a fixed portion of tlie. revenue is remitted. 

Fee simple estates are thosi* in whicli graulees have 
been alloweil, under a law now obsolete, to buy up or 
redeem laud-re vonuc ; they oecifc* in the Sub-Ilinuda)^^'^ 
.and hill tracts. 

The following is an abstract of the remitted revoiiiir 
(ix,j of the revenue estimated as lost to (govern- 
ment) ; — 
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11 . The above tenures belong to the North-Western 
pvovintics. Circumstances arc somewhat iliftcrcut in 
Oiidli, because a (Merent evolution has iollowcd a 
(liftbrent history. At tho beginning of tlio oontury Iho 
eoiulitions of tho two Provinces w(‘re similar. There 

in tho North-Western Provinces (wlien ceded) 
two classes of large revenue-payers both known as 
*• tuhikdars.” Of these, one class wore the heads or 
tlie representative men of clans or largo brotln^rhoods ; 
th(‘ others were court-favou riles, r(;veiiue-colle<‘tors (ir 
oorilractors. They wore treated in various ways by 
tlu* British Government, (iencrnlly they were allowed 
laalikana (or seigniorage); occasionally they were 
vested with full proprietary rights, to tlui exclusion of 
all subordinate rights; and sonnet irnes were not ao 
knowkidged at all, but ousted as iisurpers, the subor- 
flinab? proprietors ladng alone rocognisi'd. Tho result 
lit the present date is, that in a lew cases only th(3 
oxistence of a malikana payment (limited to lOpiT 
C(>iit. on the old nueiiue) still gives evid(‘iiee of the 
former existence of a dual right. 

12. The talukdars of Ouclh have, on the contrary, 
hoea allowed to retain their superioi* rights, jiUhough 
in 1800 they probably w(t<‘ ou tin* same level as the 
linger revenue -1 aiyers of the North-Wc'steru Proviiuvs. 
But h(‘fore Oudh came into our hands the claims of 
tlio siih-])roprictors Aven' belter understood, so that the 
.suju'Hor r(*veiiue-payers (li»l not in Oiidli, as tliey <lid 
f.(i (4'ten in the North-Western Provinces, ohsenre 
tli(' position and take thi‘ placid of tin' inferioi' holders, 
while at tho same time their own claim to a superior 
right was admitted. 

K5. The maimer in which tlu^ Oinlh talukdars have 
j\c(piircd theii’ position, and the natnri* of tin' suhordi- 
nat(! rights which the law has n'cegnised as existing 
iiiidcr tho tolukdar, ai'c, (h'sc.rihed in tlio following 
rciiiui ks of Mr. Woodhurn, Deputy Gominissioncr of 
Kiii/.uhad : — 

“'I'ho history of these estates (talukdars’ estates), 
lli{‘ir origin and growtli, is a lainiliar dehating ground 
ill Indian politics. The district illnst rales e.Acry variety 
ofllieni. In one of its ialnkas tlm landlord is even 
now a mendy nominal chieftain, pri/UKS inter /ntres, 
llic nucleus to an aggloiiicratiou of claiisincn. In 
aiiothor ho is the horoditary head of an ancient sept^ 
supremo ill his family <Iignity, and almost nnfettered 
in his proprietary privileges. A lliird ostalij has .slowly 
lun-n accniimlatod hy the successive members oi a 
raivfid and respectable lamily. The larg(‘st (d' all was 
I’ouiided by a brilliant adventurer, and built up w'ith 
the aid of ollicial intluenci? by a bir-sceing and unscru- 
pulous .successor. 

‘‘ In the lands of every talukdar then^ exist, in more 
or less degree, sub-pi’Oprictary rights, 'riioy are. of 
various kinds, both in oi’igin and in value. 

“ Tho strongest and most valuable of tliese is know’ii 

a * sub-settlciiK'iit.’ The lands of a snb-settlement 
Hie ordinarily 0110 or iiiori? ontirc villages, the property, 
Hs a rule, of one of those piMisaut oommnnities which 
elsewhere hold an independent position. The owners, 
wlu'thcr fof the protection of their lands or to seenro 
H lighter revenue demand, sometimes at their own 
instance, .sometimes under firossiire, had inchidcd their 
estate in the revenue ongagemont of a powcifnl indgli- 
kmir; or their lands had always recognised tho feudal 
superiority of the (!hiof of the clan, or grants to cadets 
of the leading-house had been divided to the growing 
J^rnerations in continuous subordination to the pailait 
‘Hcc. I'ho feudal relationship Ave found at annexation 
liHs been maintained. I'bo owners arc under-ju'o- 
lu-ietors of their o.states. They pay to the baron the 
re\ cniie asaesswl upon their lands, with a j){*r-ccntage, 
which varies according to the amount of their fomior 
rents from 10 to 50 per cent. IVToro than a third of 
Iko taluka villages are held on this tenure. 

*^In taluka villages which hav(3 been purchased from 
fhe old proprietors, or in which their rights have bi‘.cn 
depressed to a lower tenure than sub-settlement, the 
fenier owners have received almost everywhere firo- 
vision of some sort, in the assignment of an under* 
proprietary right in the fields of their cultivating 
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occupancy, rent free or at a privileged rate of rent. CnAP.l.Q,N.\o. 
The hitost returns report the nuralicr of sii’-holdcr.s to 
ho 3,‘20O, with an occupancy of 21,878 acres, at a 
derived rent of Us. 47,5^*^. 

“ In some instances the privileges and perquisites 
of th(‘ original owner had been so pressed out, that in 
the maint(‘iiam‘0 of the. st<it?is quo which was the 
princi}»lr of the Oudh settlement there was found for 
tliem no jihuv for favour. Cases of this .sort were to 
a i!(*rtain extent arranged for by tln‘ provisions of 
section 5 of the Uent Act. Owners of tho soil who 
lu‘l(l their lands in indc'pc'iuhait ttniun*. down to 30 
years before tiie annevation an* eonlirnied in the occu- 
pancy of the lield.s fheylield at tin* elo.si* of native rule 
at a rent 121 pd- eeiit. below the rents ruling for 
similar lands. Two thousimd five liundred and six 
persons Inivi; received decrees for oeeupaiiey right.s in 
an area of 7,032 acres. 

“ 'riiese maybe called ‘ liereditary riglits.’ 'rherc 
are, besid<“s ibes(% ae([iiir(‘(l subordinatt* rights (d’grt‘at 
extent eoinmon to both tabikas and the (‘slMt(^s of 
zamindari eoininiinitiiv. 

‘MJrants nf birt and sliankalap {rent-free grants) 
are evcTvwben* eomnion. 'rin*.s(* are sometimes purely 
religious grants. They are inon* commonly secular 
assignments thinly vi'iled in a religions form. It is 
almost iinariably the form in which a. landlonl gives 
a jdot of Av.‘ist<* to a small capitalist to bring niider 
cult ivaf ion. Tin* district is peculiar for the remarkable 
iiniiiber of small bamhds which break the stretclu's of 
plain between the rc'gnlar \ illag(*.s, each hamlet afre.sb 
centre of cultivation and vi'idiiri*. They arc almost 
always tin* settlements of shankahipdars. S<»inetimes 
they paid money for tln^ allotment; hut they invariahly 
got a Ibnnal conveyance, fixing the rmit to be t)aid on 
the (‘h'ared lands. 

In the south of lliis ilistriet tlien^ is another eom- 
inoii .snb-ieiiure known as biswl. It. is a mortgage, 
of eiiltivated lands at a rmit whi(*h is as inncli lower 
than tin* lull rent as the yi‘arly interis! ol' the inort- 
gag(‘ money. In many eases tin* transnetions arc* of 
Very old date, ami tin* relationship has b<‘Coim' cou- 
brnu il under tin* ruhs of limitation, 

‘‘Under the.se e.on\i*yane.cs nearly (),()()() t(‘nnrcH 
have b<*eii settled by decree. Tln‘y covt i* an area, of 

39,547 acr(‘s. 


“ I’lie bohh‘r.s of these aerpiired subordinate tenures 
seem to inherit tin* j)rn(lenee under which they wc*rc 
farnnMl. They are rarely in difTienltics. 'riie owin‘rs 
of the aiice.4ral .sub-tc'iiiircs, on the other hand, arc 
vc'iy commonly embarras.sed, sometimc.s very gravely 
so. In the cas(* of siib-settlemi*nts this is not sur- 
prising. 'rh(?y are la'Id and inanagcil by the .same 
(dasses as in indejiendent villages. Ju tin? hitler the 
owners jin* not ‘^nppose<l l»y ( lovei‘nnn*nt to he ahh* to 
pay more than half the net as.^ets. In the .suh-settle- 
inents they have often b; pay tliree-ibnrihs. It is 
only a rigidly nndhodical and jiiinctnal .system tliat 
can save dhem from diflienlty. Thi.s they have Init 
seldom had the eourag(‘. to give thenis('lves. It is only 
within the. last tno yeins that the law 1ms furni.sheil 
any (‘Hcetnal means of ensuring tin/ piinctiial paymi'iit 
ol i^iih-settlemeni rents; ami tin* earlier period in 
Avhieh they Aven* left almost to their own wishes has 
loaded them with a rent d('i)t Avhich must be in unfor- 
tunately numerous eases luiimus. 

‘‘ It AV'ould have be{*n liappier juvliahly for all parti(‘s 
if th<‘SC suh-scttlcinent liolders, owners of the soil, but, 
in fact, ill the. course of events noAV middlemen, had 
been redueeil at once to the position of sir-holders, 
giving them excejilionally lavoiirable terms of oeeii- 
pancy. Jt AVonId have broken certainly tho priueiph; 
of tlieAY^/^//.v qffo; Init it Avoiild liavo been a step cpiih* 
faniilia.r to the rough [iractices of tin; miAvabi, and, 
taken at the first, wonhl have been quietly accepted. 
It is tho point to which they are noAV gradually 
drifting.” 

14. The agricultural statistics of the Province are 
not yi.'t in a siilliciently forward condition to return 
the total numlKjr of proprietors in each class, but the 
following statement shows approximately how the cul- 
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tivated area is <listribnted Ijctweon the diflerent classos. 
It is an ahrid^^emeiit of’ SlafojiK'iit No. I., which will 
be Ibund iii the end of this reply : — 


Holders of Superior Tenures. 


Taliikd.’irs 

I'lidivided (jonimunities 
J)iei(l(‘d „ 

Kiivenue free estates 
Otlieifi - 


N. W, P. 

Oiulh. 

.‘i per eciil. 

59 per cent. 

‘Mi 

10 

fjl 

20 

4 

2 „ 


3 » 


lo. Tiaud subject to diHereiit cnUivatiii^ right.s may 
be classtMl as follows : — 

(1) land liold as sir : 

(2) land lit'ld l)y ztiinindars as tenants other than 

sir : 

(3) land h(d<l by tenants at fixed rates : 

(4) land held by privileged Kaianfs : 

(.S) land li(‘ld by oc(Mip}incy tenants : 

(fi) land held by ttmants at will : 

(7) rent fV(‘e land lield — 

(a) MS a tyrant by the bimllord ; 

(/») in li('u of wap's. 

(1.) Sir is defined in Act XIX. of 1873 lo be flu; 
land reeo;^nised by village enstom as the special bold- 
ine; of a co-sharer, and corresjKanls (to coinpan; small 
thin;rs with la.r;j;(‘) to tln^ home farm of an Knj^lisli 
proprietor. In this land no oeenpancy rii:;hts can 
accrue to any one to whom it is let for purposes of 
cnlrivation. It is i^eiK'i’ally valued in flu* \illaf.r(* 
accounts at. a very low rat(‘ of nominal rent ; .and, on 
account of the ]>ri\ ilei*;es thus .at t.aehini^ lo it, a sh.are- 
holder in a divided vilhkirt* is not .allow(*d lo inclmh? 
more land in his sir than .a certain (pnintitv lived in 
former years. 

(2.) fj/nd hdd In/ zemindars a.^tmanfs other than 
'There is nothin;^ to pianaait any ])roprietor 
from (adtivatin^ any area in excess of his sir that may 
he available, but he must then tak(‘ it on the saim* 
t(‘iius as any other tenant. Resident pro])rietary 
fumilie.s of which the members ar<‘ numerous occasion- 
ally arc found lo <aillivate a j^ood deal of hind in this 
way as ordinary tenants, and, until the late revision 
of sett h’lncnt occairred, tlnuo was not a little difiiculty 
in sepnratiii <4 it from sir land proper. 

(3.) Tenants at fixed rates. — In the permamuitly 
setih'd districts cultivators who have held their land 
continuously for more than 20 y(‘ars are presumed, in 
default of proof to the contrary, to have field it since 


the pormiinont .settlement wa.s made (in 1790), ami to 
bo (‘ntitled to the same benefits as wore t hen conferro<i 
on the lundlords ; t.c., they haVe a right to sit at fixed 
rates, and cannot have their rental enhanced. 7'his is 
the only cultivating tenure which is legally traush'r- 
able. 

(4.) PrivUei/ed tenaiits are “ cx-propi-ietors,*’ who 
aftm* their pro]>rictary rights have been sold, are, under 
the pricsent law, allowed to hold what avus tludr sit- 
land on favourabh* terms, viz., at a rent of 25 percent 
lo.ss than ordinary tenants. 

(5.) OccK panel/ tenants — those who have cultivated 
continuously for twelve years. 

They cannot be ousted, (‘xcejit hy order of a court 
on ai-eount of non-pnynient of rent, and cannot have 
their nmts enhanced, ex(‘ept hy ilecree of a rent 
court; and then only up to tin; [irevailing rate paid 
hy similar laml in the neighbourhood. 

(tj.) Tenants at wilt can la^ousteil at the end of the 
agricultural year, and can be rack-rented at the 
])lensure of the landlord. 

(7.) “ Holders of (/rants ” are eitlier relatives of the 
proprietors or religious members of tiie community 
who have Ix'eii giviui a. plot of’ hind, free of rent, ly 
lh(‘ propri(‘tors. They include the shanlaUapdars or 
hirtdars of Oudh mentioned hy Mr. Woodhurn. 

'Tiiose who hold “ in lieu of wng(‘s ” villagi* 
s(‘rvauts, c.//., w.'itclimcn, sweepi-rs, Ae. 

It). 'The. agrieidtural statistics an* not yet eompiled 
Avilh sullicieut I’ulluess lo he able to staU* the iiuinhcr 
of the <lilh‘!'eu1 classes of eiiltivaiors, or the area lla*y 
liold, nor <h)es any recoi’<l at all exist n'gariliug tin*, 
leuauts at livsl rates in the permanently settled 
districts, the privileged tenants, nor the hold(‘rs of 
rent free laml ; ilu* numbers of thesi* classes howi'ver 
an* small. 4'lu* folloAving information lias been 
sn])pli<‘<l to sliow approximately in tin* North-VVesti*rn 
Provinces llu^ p(*r-een(ag(; of cultivated area held hy 
thi; three main classes of cultivators. The statement 
from which it is abridged (No. 11.) will he found at 
1 he end of this reply. 

Cultivated hy tin* zamindars - - 2G*5 per ceii!, 

„ t(*nants Avith occu- 

pancy and other 
rights - - -41*7 „ 

„ tenant s at will - -31*8 „ 

17. TJie following further statistics have luen 
collected from .settlement reports to shoAV as I’ai as 
(lo.ssible tluj numbers of persons belonging to tlioftc 
classes, and the area th(*y cultivate : — 


Nouth-W kstkun Puu V incks. 


DlSTIlK 

Clnltivuting 

Troprietors. 

TenantH with 
Occupjiucy Right. 

Tenaiits-at-will. 

'Total. 

Avcr.'igc 

Area. 

Nmnbcr. j 

Area. 

Number, j 

An*a. 

Number. 

j Ari*a. 

Niimhor. 

Area, 

Saharanpur - 

;j 7,702 

Acrc^. 

.•ir)7,7K9 

20, .026 

Acres. 

147,694 

36,320 

1 

Acres. 

212,349 

94,608 

Acres. 

717,832 

Acres. 

7*5 

Ihilandfilialir 

14,200 

166,541 

- 22,717 

220,062 

56, .590 

412,542 

93,519 

799.74,5 

8*5 

Aligliar 

16,193 

204,9.38 

28,3S0 

258,749 

j 

43,7.52 

433,485 ! 

87,325 

897,172 

10-2 

Itijnor - 

20,910 

I02,.517 

.30,8.51 

2 78, .331 

46,0.30 

209,9.58 

104*^97 

590,80.6 

5-8 

Ku<lann 


— 

102,226 

.501,212 

64,064 

190,871 

106,290 

692,08.3 

4 1 

Hareilly 

10,968 

00,514 

1.32.103 

610,759 

79,155 

190,441 

222,230 

867,714 

.3'8 

Shahjehaupur 

5,078 

26, .391 

.33,108 

70,047 

18,704 

30,501 

51,872 

101,148 

2*9 

Maiiipuri 

15,603 

vS 8 , 5 S£ 

1 

j 80,641 

369,693 

28,586 

129,821 

124,778 

605,121 

4 '2 

Farukluihiid - 

20,60.3 

107,3.35 

102,703 

417,600 

47,2.39 

127,456 

170,595 

545,056 

3*8 

Etnh - 

13,531 

99,184 

71,4.59 

379,651 

32,859 

129,732 

117,849 

619,329 

4-9 

Cawnpoiv - 




— 

— 

— 

199,857 

799,428 

4* 

Futehpur 

13,745 

06, .563 

85,22.5 

352,60.T 

1 42,869 

113,135 

141,839 

532,303 

3*7 

.llmuHi - 

— 

— 

3,697 

31,736 

2,699 

13,495 

0,390 

45,231 

7* 

Azaiiigarh - 

04,067 

324,209 

109,860 

357,742 

04,955 

85,1 10 

238,872 

767,061 

3*2 


231,061 

].61033 

1 830,^ 

i.. 4 ; . 


668,777 

1 - 

1,847,»88 

8,680,7*7 

4‘B4 

L_'.^ 
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OiJiai. 


_ -1 

Numbers. 

1 

Area held by 


Averao^e 
Area 
per ■ 
Head. 

Districts. 

1 

Broprie- 

tors. 

i . ' 

' Resident 

1 Tciuiiits. 

1 Noii- 
1 resident ' 
Tenants. 

Total 
No. ’ 

Proprie- 

tors. 

i ^ 1 

1 He>iderit 
'renants. 

Noie 

resident 

'IVnants. 

Total 

A UK A. 

Lucknow - . - 

16, 452 

87,801 

26,627 1 

130,880 

Acres. 

58,995 

1 

Acres. 1 
347,566 j 

Aeres. 

73,713 

Acres. 

480,274 

Acres. 

3-67 

Biira Banki - 

6,751 

99,496 

35,783 

1 12,0.30 

89,296 

375,286 ! 

69,711 

534,293 

3-76 

Kai Bareilly - - - 

10,5:10 

87,631 

23,624 

121,785 

65,.387 

290,037 

72,930 

4 28, ,3.54 

3-51 

Sultaiipur - 

19,731 

171,072 

57,305 

248,1 1 1 

83,9.35 

333,236 

88.349 

:5o;5,.520 

2-01 

Pertiibgiirh - - - 

12,658 

105,206 

28,391 

146,255 

76,760 

342,243 

75,050 

•192,0.5.3 

3 -,36 

Goiula - - - 

16,320 

136,176 

36,644 

189,140 

;36,878 

284,198 

56,089 

377,165 

1 -99 

liuraich - - _ 

- 

173,674 

45,363 

219,037 

26,023 

658,120 

151,754 

836,197 

.3 • 8 1 

Sitapur - - - 

— 

101,760 

.53,705 

158,465 

-- 

.58.). 562 

193,431 

778,996 

4-91 

Total 

82,445 

96.5,816 

307,442 

1,355,703 

1 

437,271 

.3,214,518 

781,0.30 

4,432,8.52 

.3-27 


IS. Iljinlly jiny sujrjijostions liavt* by t li 

llstrict oiriccrs as to any altoratioiis than can lu* ina <1 
kvilh ailvjijila^t* in llic comlitions ol‘ tenures, and very 
few ()iTi(;(*rs j)aitl any att('ntion at. all to this 

aibject. Mr. Alexander’s proposal for rostrietin<^ siib- 
livisions lias alnaidy been rof(*rred to. Mr. Dale 
(Mir/apiir) [)oinls out tliai, when a transferable enlli- 
valii);^ (enm(‘ is sold (o a iiioney-lendei’ or other non- 
ij'jrieultnrist, (be pnreliaser iM'eonies ainiddleinan wlio 
pockets and lives on the <lilieieiiee liet ween the pro- 


tec(od read he pays and I In* rack-rent la* exiorts, and 
la* <lesir(‘s to inalo^ such sales impossible by ileclarinir 
a eiillivatinj; tenure lialeited if the lathler does ia>t 
cultivate. A pioposal hfis b(*en made by M(‘ssrs, 
Klliolt and lluck (but it is disapprove<l by I la* Doard 
of Rev(‘nne) to curtail ihe ri‘e(pn‘iicy of eidiancenient 
suits, aial to enabh^ tenants at will (oseenri; tin* rights 
of a higher c*lass ol’ cult ivator by pnrehase. All these 
topics will b(* mon* I’nlly <liscnss(*d uiah*!' tin* head of 
Cliapler III. of the Kepoil. 
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I. — Statemknt showing rKit-CENTAGEs of- Land and Revenue under each kind of Proprietary Tenure. 


— 

Pcr-centage of Cultivated Are! 
under each Tenure. 

Per-centage of Revenue under 
each Tenure. 

Remarks. 


Taluqdari. 

'C 

Q 

•§ 

ed 

N 

Patlidari 



Bhaiacbara. 

Revenue-free. 

Others. 

Taluqdari. 

Zamindari. 

Pattidari 

i 

23 

Revenue-free. 

Others. 

u 

T: 

V 

Pi 

Imperfect, 

Perfect. 

Imperfect. 

l)<*hra l')ini 

- 

> 



50 



23 

11 

1 

6 

10 



41 



' 27 

15 


17 



Saliuranpur 

- 

- 

— 

17 

1 

48 

31 

3 

— 

— 

If) 

1 

! 48 

35 

— 

— 



Muzaffarnagar 

- 

- 

-- 

25 

18 

18 

37 

2 

— 

— 

25 

19 

19 

37 

_ 





- 

- 


6 

7 

44 

42 

1 

— 

— 

6 

6 

46 

42 

— 

— 



Rulandshiihr 

- 

- 

— 

69 

3 

7 

20 

1 

— 

— 

69 

3 

8 

19 

1 

— 



Aligarh 

- 

- 

20 

28 

17 

29 

5 

1 


18 

26 

19 

30 

5 

2 

— 



Bijnor 

- 

- 


67 

9 

10 

10 

4 

-- 

— 

69 

9 

10 

12 

— 

— 



Moradabad - 

- 

- 

— 

59 

4 

21 

— 

16 


— 

72 

4 

24 

— 

— 

— 



Bareilly 

- 

- 

— 

57 

23 

13 

3 

3 

I 

— 

59 

24 

14 

3 

— 




Budaun 

- 

- 

— 

38 

41 

16 

2 

3 

— 

-- 

40 

42 

17 

1 

— 

— 



Shalijahaiipur 

- 

- 

8 

51 

23 

18 

- 

-- 

— 

8 

55 

21 

16 


— 

— 



Muttra 

- 

- 

;i 

27 

3 

— 

59 

8 

- 

4 

29 

3 

— 

64 

— 




Agra 

- 

- 

1 

18 

5 

72 

— 

4 

— 


40 

4 

56 



— 



Mainpuri • 

- 

- 

*— 

36 

62 


2 

- 


— 

40 

58 

— 

2 

— 

— 



Farukhabad 

- 


— 

53 

15 

25 

2 

5 

_ 

_ 

52 

15 

25 

2 

6 




Ktawah 

- 


— 

63 

9 

18 

7 

3 



66 

10 

20 

4 

— 

— 



Ktah 

- 


15 

32 

24 

20 

8 

1 

— 

18 

35 

23 

23 

1 

— 

— 



Jalauii 

- 

- 


30 


55 

7 

1 

7 


31 

— 

60 

7 

J 

1 



Jhanni - . 

- 

- 

13 

14 

1 

63 

4 

5 


6 

IS 

1 

71 

4 

— 

— 



lialit[iur 

" 

- 


49 

4 

10 

- 

23 

14 

— 

.ii 

3 

20 


— 

10 



Cawnpore - 


- 

— 

51 

23 

24 

2 

— 



49 

24 

26 

1 

— 

— 



Katehpur 

- 

- 

— 

66 

12 

19 

3 


..... 

__ 

64 

13 

2t,) 

3 

... 




Bdiida 


- 

— 

50 

2 

42 

2 

4 

— 

— 

48 

2 

46 

2 

2 

— 



Allahabad - 

- 

- 

12 

50 

8 

21 

4 

1 

1 

5 

55 

9 

26 

5 







llainirpur - 


- 


37 

3 

39 

20 

1 


— 

35 

4 

39 

22 



_ 



Jaiinpiir 


- 


46 

10 

41 

J 

— 



49 

10 

40 

1 






A/ajngurh - 

- 

- 


21 

6 

63 

9 

— 

1 


22 

4 

64 

9 



1 



Mirzapiir 

- 

- 

21 

12 

1 

32 

— 

34 


31 

27 

2 

40 


— 

— 



Bt'iiart'S 

- 

- 

— 

40 

19 

39 

- - 

2 

— 

— 

45 

18 

37 

— 

— 

— 



(loraklipiir - 

- 

- 


No return received. 



No return received. 




Basti 

- 

- 

— , 

22 

3 

63 1 

1 

3 

8 

— 

24 

3 

68 

1 

1 

3 



Ghkzipiir - 

- 

- 

— 1 

46 ! 

11 

35 

7 1 

1 • 

_ 

— 

46 

13 

35 

G 

— 





Kuinauii 

- 

- 


Stiitistic 

s iiicoinplfte. 


1 

— 

— 

— 

92 

7 




Garhwal 

- 

- 


Statistics incomplete. 



Statistics incoinplet 





Tarui 

- 

- 

- I 

22 I 

» 1 

a 1 

- 1 

2 1 64 

— 

37 

18 

6 

— 

— 

39 



Lucknow . 

- 

- 

Details, of cultivated area not 

29 

25 

2 

32 

1 

10 

1 








furnished. 












Jiarabanki - 

- 

- 

50 

11 

1 

35 

1 

2 


52 

10 

2 

34 

1 

1 





Giiao 

- 

- 

20 

33 

4 

28 

3 

1 

2 

27 

31 

4 

31 

4 

1 

2 



Fyzubad 

- 

- 

75 

10 

— 

11 

1 

2 

1 

74 

10 

— 

11 

1 

2 

2 



Balirairli 

- 

- 

91 

4 


3 

— 

2 


90 

4 

— 

4 

— 

2 

— . 



Gouda 

- 

- 

73 1 

12 

2 

5 

— 

3 

5 

75 

13 

2 

6 


4 

— 



Sitapiir 

- 

- 

51 

15 

•1 

12 

6 

1 

13 

51 

14 

2 

11 

7 

1 

14 



llardoi 

- 

- 

24 

29 

8 

35 

1 

3 

~ 

26 

27 

9 

34 

1 

3 





Khori 

- 

- 

<»7 

23 

1 

1- 


3 

5 

67 

23 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 



Uai Biiri ll - 

- 

- 

62 

12 

I 

17 


i 

4 

')2 

12 

1 

10 

— 

5 

4 



Sultaiipur - 

- 

- 

52 

11 

J 

23 

8 

2 

3 

51 

il 

1 

24 

8 

1 

4 



Partabgarh - 

- 

- 

79 

13 

1 

3 

2 

1 

' 

36 

60 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 
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Statement II. 


Statkm««t showing Picn centages of Aufa under ^ifforcnt lloWings in the Districts of tho 

Provinces to the Cultivated Area. 


— 

Of Land 
occupied 
by Za- 
mmdars. 

Ofhnud 

occupied 

hy 

Occupauc> 

Tcniiiits. 

Of Land 
fjccupieil 
l‘.v 

others. 

Dclirji Diin 


30 

70 


Saharan pur 

- 

49 

21 

.30 

Muzaffarnagar 

- 

39 

27 

34 

Mocrut 

- 

49 

24 

27 

IJiilundshahr 

- 

21 

28 

51 j 

Aligarh 

- 

23 

29 

48 ^ 

Hijnor 

- 

14 

38 

50 

Mor duhad 


10 

58 

32 

Bareilly 

- 

7 

.52 

41 

Biidann 

- 

17 

GO 

23 

Shahjahanpur 

- 

14 

Gl 

25 

Muttra 

- 

33 

33 

34 

Agra - 

- 

22 

52 

2G 

Maiiipuri - 

- 

18 

61 

21 

Kariikhahad 

- 

19 

Gl 

20 

Ki(:i wall 

- 

13 

59 

28 

Ktah - 

- 

17 

Gl 

22 

Jalaiiri 

- 

34 

18 

48 


Remarks. 


•Thuii^i 
lialit]iur 
Cawnptin* - 
Fakhpur - 
HA I Mb 

Allaliahail - 
ffnmirpur - 
Jaiiiipiir 
Azain/^arli - 
Mirzapur - 

Hciiari's 
(^>i'akhpur - 
Hast! 

(Jhiizipur - 
Kumaiin 
(farhwal - 
Tariii 


or 

occupird 

Of Laud 
oeeupiiul 
by 

or Laud 
mx'upied 

. 'by Zu- 
uundars. 

OccuiWi<'.> 

Teuiiuts. 

Gy 

others. 

42 

28 

30 

19 

3*2 

49 

IG 

G2 

22 

12 

55 

33 

27' 

34 

39 

G 

G7 

27 

33 

32 

35 

17 

37 

40 

42 

34 

24 

22 

28 

50 

25 

29 

40 

27 

23 

50 

.32 

1 52 

16 

09 

19 

12 

74 

20 

0 

9 

' 54 

37 


Rt'marks. 


Kfturn not 
ivctaved. 


UKNCJAL. 


Lanil Tenures^ Sf a, — Tlio following aceonnt of tin* 
land of HtMigal, taken almost rcihatim from a 

iiit’.inoninduni l»y Mm lati^ jMr. iM(;]S'eile, (/.S., will 
explain jjeaienilly tim state* of affairs exist inor in the 
Lower L*rovinee‘H. 

'I'Ih* decennial sedthanont of llen^«al and Ileliar, 
eoimiu'iiccd in 17H9, and eoinpletcd in 1790-91, was 
declar(‘d to bo jx'rinniienl in I79d. The zainindtirs, 
with wliom th(i settlement was originally made*, were 
)K)Worful chiefs, liolding vast tracts oi' country, of 
which by the settlem<*nt they were eonsiiluletl /?ro- 
pnrtors. (hving to tin* unbending character of (he. 
(lON'ernnient demand, Avhieh could not bi* enfonied 
against tenants with mjual rigour, tli(!se large* estates 
were simcdily broken up and subdivided into a large 
muiiber of smaller ones, the pureJiasers of whif^h sm;- 
ceeded to the proprietary riglits of tlm original holders. 
The only condition of continuance of this propi if^tary 
right was the punctual payineuk of the (Joveriimont 
demand. The zamindars, as tlie proprif'tors are called, 
sc<?ing how the (Jovernment had escaped all the. labour 
and risks attendant on detailed mofussil management, 
were not slow to follow the (ixamplo set tlnun. 'Fhey 
disposed of their cstate.s in a similar manner by ciH'atiiig 
permanent undor-teniires called patni tenures, exUm- 
sive tracts being leased out in this way on long terms, 
I>y the year ISl^J these alhmations had b(‘Comc so 
commo]! ^ that they were formally recognisfid by 
Ivegulatioii VIII. of that year. The practice of creating 
th(;so uiider-tenure.s was steadily continned until the 
present clay, when but a small pro])ortiori of the whole 
permanently settled area of llengal remains in the 
dir(*ct possession of the ziimindars. In making the.se 
alienations, or in letting their lands out in farm, 
the zamindars exact a bonus and obtain far better 
terms than the Govorument originally got from 
them. 

"I'he process of siib-infeudation described above 
has not terminated with the patnidars and ijaradars. 
llarpatnis and diirijaras, .‘uid oven furtlier subordinate 
tenures, have been created in groat numbers (vide 
annexure). These tenures and under-tenures often 
comprise defined tracts of laud ; but tlie more common 
practice has been to sublet certaiu aliciuot sliarcs of 
the whole superior tenure, the c3nsequencc of which 

that the tenants in any particular village of an 
^^state now very usually pay their rents to two, or 
^ny more than two, different masters so many annas 


in th(‘ rupee to encdi. Some few similar undor-tenurcs 
wliicii e.visled bcror<* llu* |>ermiiiiont scttleinimt wore 
Mil'll ri'cogiii.sed m.s .such, or havi? been since conlirmed 
by inpsi* of time. In addition to these tenures, the 
country is iloltcd over with .simill plots of hind held 
rcvmmc-fVee, tin- large majority of them having beert 
graiilcd by former ( iuMO umciils, or zemindars under 
tho.se ( Jovernmenls, as religious (‘mlowments — grants 
which hav(* since be(‘U rccognisiid and conlirmed by 
the Kngli.sh ( Jovi'riiment, 

Of tlie ryots who actmdly till tlie soil there an* 
three clas.scs — 

1. — d’ho.'<e having ])ermanciit lioldings at li.ved 
V rents ; 

2. — Tho.si* having rights of occupancy liut liable 

to Jiave their rents raised on (*ertain 
grounds laid down by law ; and 
d. — l\‘n a iit.s-a t- w i 1 1 . 

The tendency of tln^ proprietors and t(‘imn*.-holderM 
of llengal has been to rediici^ us far .as possible the 
area hchl by ryots of I he first t\vo classes, and to convert 
them into tho.S(^ of llieO bird. In Ka.steni Ih'ugal the 
process of sub*infeudn(ion has created a large class of 
petty cultivating ])roprit‘tors, and as a rnh* the ryots 
of tliosi*. parts an* well able to hold their own. lint 
in Nortlicrii Hcngal, and especially in Ileliar, the 
system of crcaling under-tenures, and giving out 
estat(*.s to farm on short liMise, has had tlie etiect of 
reducing tin* peasantry to a stal«* of hand-to-mouth 
( 3 xistcnce, which has long called for legislative inte.i-- 
ferenee. 

The economic effect of the various processe.s aljove 
deserihed has been tin's. As 8tati*.d in the answer to 
(pjestioii 13, tin* road ce.^s returns show that the gross 
rental of the land in J/iwer llengal is now nearly four 
times as large as the (iovernmi‘nt revmiue due from it. 
Sincii the time of the permanent settlement of Bengal, 
two eoTieurr(*ntproe.cHS(*H have been at work to produce 
their joint eflect, viz., the extension of cultivation and 
tlu^ fall ill the value of money. As to the latter, this 
value being a relative (|Uttntity, it is difficult to gauge 
its lluctiiations with accuracy, but, on the whole, there 
can be no doubt that less than 50 per cent, will not 
adequately represent tlio amount of the fall during the 
last (*ighty yimrs. It is an obvious reflection that 
this has halved the value of the Government revenue 
assessed on the Lower i^rovuioes iu 1793. Who has 
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^UP.I.Qn. 10, reaped the benefit of this increase ? The zamindars 
'*•1 n**" — obtained a portion of the ])rofits, perhaps a eon- 

i ftiderablo jiortion ; Init they have excluded themselves 

^frU^nhce cn'jilioii of pernv.uKmt under-tenures from a 

* ’ hir»T(3 si I Ill’ll «>f (he })i‘osp(Mil ivc jiu^^inentatiou of the. 

renlnl of their e.'^tates. The same ()l)servaiion applies 
to undei -tc'uanls wlio liiive adoplinl the same course, 
'riie I you, howev(‘r, though can be no doubt 

that th(*ir position has on the whole greatly improviMl 
simI tlint tlie money value of the wages of labour and 
lli(' profits of small ptopih lors have largely increased, 
are yet still, as a ridt^, in the position of living from 
hand to mouth, and have no accumulated rosoure(‘s to 
fall back upon in timesof scarcity and disln'ss, though 
in the eastern districts tlicy are y(;ar by year becoming 
conijiaralivel)! in(l(i|)cndcnt of inoney-lcjnders. 'Fho 
tradc.rs and money-lendc'rs are beyond all <iiU‘stion the 
chis.sc3 wild have secured the mass of I In* increased 
wealth of th(' country. It is not too much to say that 
they have amassed such riches and such influence as 
to become the most powerful class in the community. 
They very often invest their gains in landed [)ro|)(»rty, 
and thus siijjply new blood to the old landlioldiiig 
classes. lUit while they bring fresh <‘nergy and 
intelligence to bear upon the development of the 
resources of their prop(;rtics, tiny arc; harder on their 
tenants tlian the original proprietors wTre. 'Fhc best 
available figured inforinjition bearing on the (.bin- 
mission's lOth (piestion appears to l)c contained in tin; 
jirintcd statistics compiled for each district from the 
records of the Hoad (.bss Department. Even in these 
the area covcnvl by each tcnun?, or class of tenures, 
is not given. It is probably in most cas(‘s <juite 
unknown to the zaniindar Iiimself ; so great lias been 
the extent of the snb-iiifcudation and sub-division 
of tenures in some parts of Ueiigal during the last 
century. Without a cadastral survey, accompanied 
by such detailed Held to field slutisfieal inquiries as 
form a part of siittlement jiroec'ediugs, it is impossible 
to give for Ihmgul, with, any degree; of statistical 
accuracy, tlie information asked for in question 10. 
As some index and test of the comparative wealth and 
position of the various tenure-holders and ryots, the 
tlgures in the statement on (he following pagi; have 
l)(*en prejiared from the road cesspapiu's abova; refern‘(l 
to. it will lie observed how large a proportion of (he 
ryoteo holdings pay a rental of between Hs. 5 and 
Hs. 20 ])er annum, and how much larger a proportion 
pay h;sstlian Hs. o. "I'lie figures givaui under the head 
of ryole(‘ holdings will not accurately represent the 
iinmber of individual ryots, for many of them liohl 
land in more than one estate, under more than one 
landlord, and would under such cireuinstances liave heen 
counted inon* than once in tin; returns. 'Fhe returns 
which the Hoad (k'ss Law required only provided tliat 


tho number of ryots and the amount of rent paid by 
each should be sliown in the returns due from each 
estate. I’hero was no oliligation on the landholder to 
state tlie area or the number of plots lield by eaeli ryot. 
Still, for eom))arativo jiurposes, the; figures hit valualdc 
and show in a numirkable maimer liow tlie in(;rciiged 
pressure of the jiopubition on the soil tends more and 
more tf) ci'eato potty holdings and break up large ones. 
Columns 16 to D) show the extent to which sub- 
infeudation has been carrii;d on in llengal. 

It may be safely assumed that those ryots who pay 
h‘ss than Hs. 5 per annum for their holding, supplGinen’t 
their ri.'sonrces by siTviee or by labour of some kind, 
wbethor at home, or in the fields, or on public and 
])rivalo works. 'Fhey would in time of famine or 
8(‘arcity bi* the next, after the purely landless classes, 
to r(‘<ort to sii(;h works as were ojiencd by the State. 
Hyots paying between Us. 5 and Us. 20 would, as a 
riih;, be more or less d(*pendent on State help accord- 
ing to the cireuinstances of the season, and tlie 
severity of the failure of (;rop.' All those paying over 
Hs. 20 may be fairly said to be able to lake care of 
themselves, but they, as will be seen from the figures, 
form blit a vmy small jiart of the whole. 

'File only change in conditions of tenure, wliicli it 
would apparently be feasible and advantageous to 
make at pn'sent, is that which has been rocenll}^ jiin- 
posed, viz., to make the occupancy ryot.s’ tenure 
geiK'rally transferable ht/ law to other cultivating 
ryots. As a matter of fact, the iransferabl(‘ cliaracter 
of t]i(‘S(‘ t(‘nures has bi'en alHrmcd by local custom in 
very many districts simply as an occupancy tenure, 
and the landlord has tlie same remodies against tlie 
new tenant, and tlie saim.* jiowors of enbancemeni, 
that lie had against the old. It is believeil that (lie 
general reciogiiition by law of the transferability of 
the occupancy ten urt; would have no injurious (‘llVct 
upon tin; position of* the zamindars, while it would 
certainly tmul to improve the condilion of their 
tenantry, and to give them a greater interest in I lie 
im[>rovcmeiit of their lands. Nothing eould be b(‘ller 
ealeidated to improve tin* system of i;nllivalion, and 
the value of an (;state, than pei inan(*ncy and seeiirily 
of tin* ryots' tenure. If afl(‘r securing bylaw Irans- 
ferability of tenure to the occupancy ryot (a right 
which be already possesses by. custom in many jiarls 
of the country) provision were made in tlie law lo 
prevent him from eonveiiing himself into a mere 
middleman, or transferring to non -cultivating ln)ld(‘rs, 
and for strictly ri;giilating tho character of (In; sub- 
letting to which an ocoujianey ryot must limit liiniself, 
it would seem that a great improvi'meiit would be 
etieeted in the law of tenant right in Heiigal, such as 
would f(;ml to raisi; the value of prop(;rty and increase 
the landlord’s security fur his rent. 
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1. — TIi(‘ propridjiry lonuros aiv tliosoof — 
r \ lioldini;* In’lly, 

f 'r.-iliikd-ir.-i, )^]\[()re or less poiij^ioiicrs 

I SiijK-rior pn»pi‘iotorH, j on tijo bind. 
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j [nr«‘iioi‘ j)r()pri(‘(or 
S I’Mtols, 

{.(Hoiitcnlis, J 

f Miiiilidiirs, f Assignees of fiill'j 
lnv( iimi(‘rit r«‘- 
ill inuhnl 


Owii'TS and ln‘adiii(‘n oT 


^ (do 
vassadars, [ 


Mok 

"Ckaridar 


/ 


Maktadars, 




( . I moral 
torin n>('d in 
dill' Nagpur 
Proviiu‘<\ 
Sanij^nr and 
Norl)iidda 
him. 


f As-i(iiH‘cs ol’part ] 

I ot* lli(‘ ( lovt rn- I 
inonl rovoniu' in 
nialials, oi* quit- | NaLi'pnr l*ro- 
riail proprietors. J vinei* Itnm. 
Malik Maklni/as, proprietors of a <li\ isioii ol‘ a 
niauzali, or proprietoi s oT tlieir own lioldini>;s. 


Tlio inaaiidar of a licld is tli(‘ propricdor of Ids liold- 
intc, and also tin* assi<j^neo ol‘ llie (Ion ornniont revoniio 
assi’ss(‘d (»n sneb llidd. 


II, — Tlu‘. oconpanoy tenures are — 

O. Al»soliit(* (xroupaiiey ryots. 

II. ()e<*npancy jyot*^. 

J. 'reiianis-at-will. 

j\. v'^’ei N ice Iiniders. 

'rile nial'/ii/.ari or propiiotary riiilits were conferred 
on simile individuals, or on tin* In'adnian ofundiNided 
1'aniilii‘s, on tiie sharers <*!' a di\ided family, or in 
patlidari estates, on repri'seiital iv<*s of fin* sharehoMine; 
lamilies, in tin* few )»\achara villaii;es, on tin*, jn-fi- 
prietary eomiinmity. 

'The ZeiniiHlars and fla^hirdars an* ehiefl aiu';, hold- 
iii(v lame coinpaet estate', foi nieriy ;’:ra::ied a- leiidal 
holdinu.s. 'I'lie re\eniie demand to he paid hy them is 
fixed foi* their whnh* eslat»' at ea-V rates, and :iot with 
ridereiiec! to (In* amount of I’eiit deii\ed l*y them Iroui 
('a<*h indi\i<hial , dlaye. 'fhe-e :-re, lound mo-aly in 
the ( 'hhat t isLCirh dl\is!''n, \ i’-am’;;. ! ’.h.indai:,, and 

llalayhat. and tin* d 'diirdars in ( 'hhindwara. 

In some ol‘ tlieir v:dau;es infei-Ior jiropriela ry riylits 
h ive lieeii hestoW('d ( n relali\e,-' of the <*hief (*.• on 
hea<hiien of villayi'S on leeoniit o| spoeiat ei'ant'', Ioiil;’ 
posse'-.-ioii, oi* for havim; hioiiiiht the villam* into <*nl- 
li\ation. Sneh inferior jirojnlelors an* in most n*- 
spe<*1s equal to mal^n/ars, payiiiL*; tlM*ir fixed quotas 
to t he Zamindar instead of payiny; to ( io\ ernnn'iil. 

'ralnkd.ii s an* In a po-ilion «)f ler- ; d'ynity, and llieir 
lamls an* often scattered • each imlividnal village has 
been settled, and the total amount which they jiay 
has been eah'ulaled on the assessments <»( separate 
A'i Hayes. 

In these (^states the 'rahilolar i,- lor some villay<'S 
tlu' sob* pr(tpi’ietor, or malyn/ar, and i. oidy called l.y 
the liiyher title out of eompliment ; hut in many 
villay»'s iiiforiitr pro[)rietar-y riyhis have been <*on- 
ferred on the heailineii, as in tiie ea-'e ot’ Zamindari 
estates. 'Phe sid)-set t b'lnenl pi'oN ides xvlnit amount is 
to lie iiaid to the. 'lahikdar, and this v: ‘.‘S from 10 to 
dO per e(‘n1. above th<* li\<‘d ( iovernmcnt ilemand pay- 
able by the Talnkdar into the in*asnry. In a few 
casi's the si'tt lenient was made direct with the sah- 
piaipi lelors, who pay into the tn*asi;rv the mev« rii- 
inent demand phis inalikaiia, whi( k* -t iS pa’eJrom 
the tnasiii v to the 'raliikdar, or, .IS hi' is s,r‘e!ipn*.s 
calh'd in ( hhatl isearh, t he 'r.ahntdai'. ^'he supirior 
])i*opri('l(n\s are. for siiiyle villayes, the persons with 
whom till* sidtleineni has been made, there Ix'iny an 
inl'eri<»r pro]»riet()r who pays to tin' snpei'ior ])i’oj)rielor 
the village jama [>lns malikana, the former of which 
t.h(‘ superior ])ropri('tor pays into the (Jovernment 
treasury. The superior proprietor is, in j'aet, for a 
single village, in the same pqsition as the Talukdar 


stands towards his villages in which inferior rights 
]ia\e also been aeknowli’dged. 

d’his superior proprii*lor is a pensioner on the hmd 
tin* iiifeiior iiropiaetor h(‘ing thi* vill/ige manager. 

Th(^ snpeiior 'proprietor of a. Tahdxdari estati* is 
soniethiiiy more than this, as noYerninent has the 
seeiirity of his whob* tahds or estate for the payiiK'ni 
of the Jama of each village. 

Inh'i'ior priqiriitors have hoi'ii doscribi'd above*, 
(h'lierally they are in the same position as iindyn/jirs 
hut instead ol paving to (jovi'rnmi'nt, whei*i‘ the 
settlement, is not made ilireet; Avith them, they ])ay to 
the i^amindar, 'lahikdar, or other superior pioprieloi* 
the* ( Iovernm(*nt rrvonue demand, ]>lns malikana. hi 
olhi*!* Avords, they divide the protlts with the siqu‘i*i(»i* 
proprietoi’, hut the amount tin* snpi'rior thus receives 
lias hi*en fixed at a certain sum under the terms ol* the 
s(*tt!em(‘nt. 

'Pile inlroilnetion of the malgiizari settleni(*nt, hor- 
rowe<l from the north-west, (*ominonc(:d in IKdl. 
Proprietary rights Avere conferred on sncli person or 
p<‘rsoris or enltivating (*oinmiinitios as .*qA]Ae.‘U'(‘il linm 
arieotral right or long possession, or both, to possrs-; 
the host elaims. Sneh propertirs were made snhj<‘c| 
lt» all the incidents of I’cal jiropcrty, and eonld he sold 
for arrears ol rent, for deld, at the jdi'asnro of tin* 
owiK'r, or eonbl hi*, mortyayi'd, or giA’en aw;iy, m*, 
under due saleyuards, |)arlilioiietl. 

“ Malik Makhn/jis” fin*, the owners of holdings I*-;:,.’ 
than a full villagi*, tlial is, divisions ol' a a illage ; ||i,>v 
r«pre-ent iIm* .1 nnadar,-, the Ivadimi Kastkiirs, d,.. 
AVatandar.", the descendants of ousted Patels of iln- 
original fonndei s of tln 3 Aillagt* and I he bidders of 
r(‘'^nmed n*iil-rrt'e ploP , and the liki*. IPir eon\ eiiieiicc 
the ri’A'eniK* is not e(dle(*t(‘d from tliem dire<*t, hiil liny 
]>ay I heir assi.'.'*^ed revi inn* qmda, to the Malyn/ar /f 
the village in whieh ihi* Imldlnys lie, phis ei"sSe-<(ir 
the holding he* a-sc^sed at mon* llian lO rupee-) plus 
I Iaq-nl-lah.''il, lliat i.-', a j-er-eeiifage enjoyi'd by il.c 
Ma!yn/ar for his tmulde ot‘ eoIli'(*lion and his ri'siioii- 
sihility to (HiM‘nim(*nt for Ibis ilm i of re\ eiini*. 
is also supposed lo (*o\er the M/iliK Mak hii/a.’s sli;,) c 
oi'tlie common villay.' <‘\])r‘n-'e-:. 

A Maafidar is simply an a-siyin'i* of the ( hnera- 
nienl reveiiin', Avin ihor it lx* of a whob* vilbig(3 or < fa 
sliare (d* a, A illage or of a reiit-fiA'i* plot, sneli a*^ i*- 
aHo\e <leserilM‘d as tin* [>i'o])(‘rty of a Alalik Maklai/a. 
Ill* is often tin* proprii‘toi’ ol tin* wJnde Aillayi*. 

lh*oj)erly .-'peaking n Mnka*^<adar (a Nagpur teriiij 
is a Maafidar. 

A Makladar (a Naypni' ti'rni correspond ing In the 
llharidar of tin* Sanyor and Nerhndda territory) ]i:iys 
a qnit-reiit. 'Phal is, he pa\'s something less to(Io- 
vernnieiit than Avhat is the full Alaignzari a,^s(*ssnn*nl 
on tin* \ illage, isr in the ea'^i* of Uhai'idais, sometimes 
on the group of villages l.udonging to oin*. OAvner. 1 - 
is ft ]>ii\ ileged l(*nnT(*. (ienerally on tin* death of an 
ineninhent the estati* is hrongbt. on to full rates or lo 
,‘i higher iat(*. He. is the assigni.'o of a jiortion of the 
( iovernuient reveime demaanl. 'Phesi; tenures ha\ (* an 
histori(*al and politieid liasis. 

In Niinar and Chanda the I'ttb’i is the snhstiluti' 
of the Malgii/ar, lieing the. > illagi* headman, hut his 
rights in re.^jioef. ol laising ri nts, in tlie manageim nt 
of the Avaste lands, and id’ oldnining jmriition are 
restricted for the term of settlement. 

In Sambalpur, tin* (Jnontealj is similar to the Maf’ 
gi.z.'ii’: he retains for Ins tronbb' and res])onsihiliiy, 
free ol’ revenue, his hogiah or sir lands, Avorth nboiit 
one-fifth of what, would hi* tin* full revenue on the tnll 
village eulliv;itioi\ He annually distributes the tii'bC 
and ihi'ir respective rovemie burdens among the ryots, 
if the custom of the A illage requires it, othi'rwise be 
merely re-apporfidris the ri'veinii^ dmnands. If he eiil- 
tivates more land thn.n his hognili, he has to assess his 
i*xeess equally Avith the lands of the cultivators, flis 
position is clearly shown in the following extract.*^ 
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from Lioulciiant Bircli’s report, in lSr)7, ^vln(•ll ibrui 
tlu‘ l)j\si8 of our present simimnry settlement : — 

T'ln' (iiientenhs or lu'julinen of villnp;es an* n 
(IcMTipl ion of miihllcmen l.oMini;' SI 1.’, y llanos and 
-l td hamlets, 'riieii' duty is to jitleml to the improve- 
iiicnl and eultivatieii of the villa!j:;e lands, to a]iportion 
the ( i<^»vernment demand, and to eolh'el tlie lanlsfrom 
the ryots, ddiey are required to fnrni^li inlurmatioii 
of all crimes <a)imniltiMl within their hoimdarie'^, and 
In assist llie police* not only in aj)prc‘hendini^ Imt in 
con ve'vin,!;’ olJenders to the Saelar .‘.^tatioti. They are 
}il>o t*xpeet('d to a]>pr(du‘nd all criminals discoven-d in 
(ln.‘ a<‘t ot* <*oninii(tiii^‘ crime, and are hound to kce]) 
up all (*stal>lished roads, bunds, As*. They arc pe‘r- 
niittcd to ln»ld a certain amount of laml in each yilla^‘c, 
(•;ilh’(l !)hon'ra land, rent-free, and they Jii'i* lirld liahle 
ill p(‘rson an<l [)roperly for (he ( (ovi'rmiicnt demand 
IVoiii tin* yillaijes ijiclnded in llnn'r h‘a.(‘s. 

“'I'he lands held rcnl-frc(‘ hy llic ( iaoiitcahs aie 
considered siillicii'iit rcniniierntlon for tlie perlormaime 
of lln^ diilies imposed on them, d'hey an* not per- 
mided to exa<‘t from th(M»‘ r\ojs any mort* than (lie 
( ioV(Triment d(‘mand, n(»r can they oust any (»f ihi'iii 
wiliioiil showing; j^-ood cause foi- doini.^ so; hut they 
.•ire l(d‘t to make (heir own ananu’emenls with the 
ryoNj and ujeiierally their settlements are made alter 
cilin'r of the two f«illowinii; nnnh s, either the lands art* 
(li\ itled amont(st the ryots in sncli a maiim-r as tliat 
ciich portion shiill eontain tin* sann* rela(iv<; proj)er- 
li<»ii of lli(‘ dill<‘i'eiit r[iialities of land ixs is contained in 
lh(! whole \illai4‘e, or els(' tilt* r\<>li lands ar«‘ di^ided 
iiiti.) eijual j)ail.s; eaeji jiart is assessed at tin* >anio 
Minoiiiit ; each ryot lakes om*, two, or im.re porfn-ns, 
;iccoi'<li]i:;- to his im-ans, and the ( iaonleah risks any 
loss that may hehill him iVom the interior lands not 
hciii^i; taken. 'Tin' ibinici’ jnethod is jiiore aeiieral, 
Imt the latter pi'incipally pj’eyails in p r^'jinna- Chim- 
<l.‘rj)or(‘ and (looleeali, whei’»'|lie. snilnei'ol tin* < <ai]iuy 
is ii.niallv leycl and (lie ditferenee in the <|uail(ily of 
Ivnd \ ery '-li;j‘lit.” 

'I'Ik; oia’iipa.ney tenure,', ai’e : tli‘.s(, tliosi* (»t ab'olnle. 
»t('ciipan(‘y ryots, 'fiiesc* are the lyuts, (1) who'e pri'- 
vioiis possessicMi eai’i'ied with it sometliiiii;* of an Inae- 
iliiiiry eharaeter ; (‘i) who had < \p<‘ml» d nch <-apilal 
on l!u:ir lielils as |o ;j,i\('. tlii-m ^-oine sp<‘cial title • 
who are lelatioiis of pre.-ciit .Mali^nzars or I’ormej* 
kalels, and \vln.)se occiqmiicy riLiiil miL;hl. In* eon- 
sidered to some extent as a siihst'tiile toi' a. slian* iii 
the proprietary ri;;ht in the \illM;j.'e, ; (1) ryots ot new 
vill;iu;*es Avhu h;nl hehl their tields siiwe tlie v illa;.^'e was 
loiiiideil, or since llieir tields had h»'en reclaimed lr<»m 
the jungle; (o) tlios(^ wIk.j had liehl their tields Irom a 
dali! antecedent to this proprietor’s c«»nne\ioii with 
Die yilla;j^(* as its laiidloi-d ; (b) ryots enll iyatiii;^ lands 
which had <lcsccn(lcd U) them by iidieiilancc, piovhh'd 
that the posst'.ssion, either by themselves and some 
other Iversons I'rom whom they inhcrile<l, had lasted 
coiitiniionsly for not less than 20 years ; (7) vy<Jts^ ol 
villaties in Avhicli the Mal;;‘UZJii' was an ahsentec, and 
lonl held iiinler 20 years, and, in the /amindaris, 
I'Vots wlioJijid held coiilinnoiisly fur 12 years and 
a])wanl.s. 

d’he ehief feature's uf tlnj ab.soliile; uccnpaiicy tenure 
arc : — 

1. d'hata.11 ryots reconled in (he settlement misl as 
possesse<l of an absolute ri^bt of ocenpaiiey J'ball con- 
tiiiiK* Ibr the tc'rm of the [)n*seut settlement, to pay 
rent at tin* rate's s[)e*e;itied in the^ settlement r(*<*ord, 
•uid shall ne)t dnrln<^ the e!urrene*y oi such scithnnent 

liable te) e'lihaiiceme'iit of nait or to payment of any 
^•e'.sses or fees, otluT than those le'viahle hy e'ommoii 
^■oii.sent and villajj:c* ensteun irom all ryots. t 

2. Tliat tixity of remt. for te?rm of scltlcmeiit liahle 
tally to revision at ream r re nee of re|.,adar selllcments 

time to time hereafter is to l)e! a peiniammt iiici- 
tiont and a perpetual ediuracte.*ristic of the tenure of 
Ihe said ryots. 


* This is a special rule for Chanelu. 
t Supplumeutary village Wajib-ul-urz. 
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3. That the said rye)(s shall in future be known as Cmvr.l.QN.: 
!ibs(»hite ocenpancy ryots, holdinpj at lixe'el rents. 

d. That thcsihi Iciiurc shall he regarded as entirely 
herltahle, not only li-imi father to Son lineally, hut 1 KoviNtjca 
eolhitcrally also to ne;rre-^l of kin. y/,, AVcAf)/4 

.■». 'I'liat the .said ryots sh:»ll have the power to sub- 
let or niherwise l(‘mporarily |)ro\ide hy ntorigage or 
anv olln i- liki* maniu i- for the oi'enpntion and nianage- 
iiieni t)f their land, and that oiii- (llie Malgn/.ars’) eoH' 

Sent shall m)t lu; m'<-es,sary li» any .‘Ueli arrangement. 

Sm'ii ni.aiiager or (enipcwary occupant shall not Im' 
liable (o pay ns a higlier rent than that lesiahle from 
(he ahsi>lnle oeenpatiey tenant. 

ti. 'licit till* said ryots shall have liu' power to 
Ira.islei- hy sale, gift, or will their ocenpaiiey right 
with all its privilegi-s. on piiymeiil, to us ..f .>nni 
cipial to one year’s rent for sneh land, provided that, 
in e\riy . neh ease (hi' teiini’e .shall he olll j-rd lor ,sah* 
in the iii^t instance to ns, at a .simi aniomiliiig- to livi^ 
years’ rent of Mieii land, plus the liill value wit limit, 
interest of all permanent imjirovemeiits elfeeled solely 
by tin‘ ryot, since tin* tivatimi of tin* rent, and shall 
not hi' sold to any other person imle.ss we shall I'oi- thi^ 
spare of mil' month refuse or negleet to eom|)lele the 
jmi'eha.se. 

7 . 'That the said • i-. sh.all liave ]»()wer to ImproM* 
tlielr holiliiigs, .-.iidv wi'lls tlierein, and use canal water 
thereon, without paying us higher rent than may havi' 
hi eii fi \i (] a.s i‘, 

X. 'I’liat theso eonditions shall have forci* only in 
respect ol’ihe tields ^\hich tin; said jyols shall Ik* re- 
corded in till' Illeiiienl, papers as holding on an 
ah.sohiti' ocenpaiiey tenure. 

In Niniar and ( lianda ahsoliile, occupancy ryots 
iiavc rcsti’ictcd poweis of Iraiist’cr and mortgage, hiit 
any such tenant who has a right to iveei\c eompi'iisa- 
tioii liu’ inipi'oN eiiients ^vl)l'll lie is ejected, has a right to 
(ran.-fer to any person ,so imieli of his holding as may 
hi' .ill'eeted liy, or e:mnol bi' properh' scqjtraleil from 
land alii eled l)\ '••ue!i impioveliieiils, li.gollier with bis 
right to eiaiipeiivai inn on ejectmenl. 'The jiersoii to 
whom land may l>e transferred under this riih' will 
liold .-IS .-I teiiant'at- will, mile.'S the tenant from whom 
he reeri\i‘il sueh );.iid lield under an iiiiexjilred lease 
whii'h lie emild Iraii.-i’er, nr [)(,s,v C'.^. d a I r. iisfei'.able 
rigid ot’ oeetipaney, v.nd : ha\ e i raii.-i'ei red tlie 

h'ase or ocenpaiiey al,-o. I'bery ah.soliilc oeciipaiiey 
tenant, will also he eiilllh'd to transfer his holding, or 
any jiart thereof', with all its ju-ivileges, witliom the 
consent of liis l.andlord : — - 

(I.) 'I’o any ju r.snH wlin lias become hy inlierltaiiCO 
a CO-,' hare r witli him in siii'li holding ; 

(2.) 'To any jier.smi to whom ihi' holding would 
descend nn his death under the [novisimis of 
(lie law for till' lime hi'iiig III Ibii'e. 

Absolute oecupane) leiiaiil.-' will continue for the 
term of the settlement to jiay riint at the rales sjjeeilied 
in till' si'ttlemcnl reemd, and will not, dining the eiir- 
ri'iicy of the .sell lenient, he, liahli^ to enlianeenieiit ol 
rent, or to paymmd, of any ce-ses or fees other than 
tliosi' leviable hy common consent ainl village custom 
from all eiilt ivators ami authorised hy tin' (. 'hie! ( ’om- 
nrc-sioiicr. 

In tlie next class the comlilioiial ocenpaiiey ryot is 
one who lias acquired rigid, s under Act X. ol bS.j!). 

Notici' in due form and belore tlie end of ( licit month 
Jiiiist he si'i-yed on such ryot, slating spr-cijically on 
wliat grounds tin* Malgu/ai- iideml.s to enhance rent. 

'I'Ik* ryot <-an tlu'ii contest, or he can wait till tin; 

Malgiizar sues Ibrmaliy for <‘nlianccnn*Jit or for Jirrt'ar..^ 
at ('nhanci'il rates. Ihit enhancement is mostly cifectei I 
hy niidnal consi'id. 

In the iXimar and Chanda disliicts till tenants culti- 
vating (.save on .sir lands) at the time of self lcm(*iit, 
bceame occupancy ryots with rent fixtMl for the time 
of settlement. During it.s cuiTeucy, liowcver, (ho 
l^alcl is allowed to bring one suit, and only one, for 
iMiha I icemen t of rent. 

All tenants on sir hind.s and those who have come 
in since the settlement, or who have, without specittl 
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protection, brou^^lit in wiistc lands, as well as trans- 
ferees of portions of absolute occtupancy iioldin^s are 
tenuiits-al-wili in Niniar and C'handa. 

T\‘naiils-at will in other distri<*ts are. enltivators on 
sir lands, those, who have lallen from the sn])erior 
«j;rade^, reei-nl settlers in the vilhii^e, or (ho.se who 
weic not at tln^ settlement nrordi'd as privih'j^cMl 
holdeis .‘iinl liave not since ae(iuii(‘<i ri;;hl.s of oe.eii- 
[);on*\ under y\et X. <d LS.iJ?. 

In S.iinhalpiir no eidtivator can la* deprived of his 


riufht to cultivate a portion of the ryoti land (»( tin* 
villa;; 5 e, so lonjij as In* pays his (juotji of tin* (Govern- 
ment revenue, demand. 

Serviet* holdings ar(^ lands allotted to villa, servants 
lor tin*, time heini!; foi* the servie.es j)erfoi’iiUMl l.iy ilj^m 
to tin* villaj^e community. 

Area of cultivated land o(!cu|)i(‘d under eaeli kind of 
tetinre : — 

As to the areas cnltivaltal h> each class I iind that 
tin* lioldinL;s ai'e now ;is follows : — 



Holdings. 

Area. 

Average area 

. ! Average rent. 

Per acre. 




A(‘n‘s. 

Ks. 

Ks. a. 

Absolute o(*(Mi|>:iiicy teiiuiv*' - 

149,710 

2,991, .‘too 

I9.\ 

H)!, 

0 1.4 i; 

('oM(liii(UKil ocTuiianey t(*mii( S 

121,807 

1,9 IS,9I2 

IM 

12^ 

0 i:i 0 

'reii:mt.s-:it“will 

4(i9,o:U 

{\AM 

14 

8? 

0 to 1) 

Srrviee, t(*nin't*s 

51,07;i 

204,292 

4 

Ml 

0 <; 0 


Noti;. — 'This is wlmt llic rental would lx* if the plots were not la*l<l on service* tenures, frci* of rcul. Hut no tlcdiiclion uould 
])« niudt* on this ac‘c<iunt I'roui the total of tlie villa, i^e ;i.ssL*.‘'.sniciit. 


'riie halanee of the cultivated land is cult.ivat(‘d by 
the pr<»prielors, — 'ifi our lew Hyachara villa‘:;{‘S by the 
eomnninily, the sir, hoorah, and otln-r lands by tin* 
Midi^n/ars, Uatels, .and (Jaonteahs, and by M;dik 
Maklmxas and Maalidai’s. 

'Idle area is d,9dO,7(h‘> acres, but I eanmd ,‘^ive the 
niiinher of holdin,!.rs. 'The total numher of the si'tlled 
Mini maali villao’cs in tin* I’latvinees is d(vS‘>I. I ;im 
nnalde to \i\\v a eomplelc* a<*eount of tin* nnmlM‘r.s 
and the hohrnii;.s of t he Malik Makhn/as at tin* present 
lime. 

At the seltlemmit tlu're wi-re in : — 


.lubbulpori* - 

- 

- 

- 4, 1 SO 

Saiigor 

- 

- 

- 2,o;i() 

Cliaiida 

- 

- 

- 4,0()3 

llliaiidara 

- 

- 

- 

Maiidla 

- 

- 


IlMiindi 

- 

- 

- 2,SS7 

( ’hliiiidwara, 

- 

- 

4. 'it; 

llilaspur 

- 

- 

- i,:ir»4 

S(*oiii 

- 

* 

:i()() 

1 losliaiimdiad 

- 

- 

:ios 


ill WardliJi their holdings a‘i*;r(‘.*^a(ed acres. 


At the setllement. there were ld,ll‘) jiroprii toi>-, 
assii;n(‘(‘s of the whole or of jiortioiis of the (Jov(‘ni- 
meiit revi'iim* demand. 1 cannot sepai-ati* the lioldcix 
of divisions of ;i village from the holders (d’ whole 
\ill;iH'<*s. Since tiien .‘'Onie <»f fin* Malik Mukhii/n 
holdings have been pm-chased liy Maliinzars or n*liii- 
i|uishej|, and some Maali Iioldinii^s have lapsed and 
heeoino Malik Makhnza holdin^^s. 

A.s to eharaeter of tin* tenure airtn-tlii”- tin* <*eoin;niie 
eoinlition of the person hohlin^ it : — 

Ajijiarentlv tin* eliaraeU*r of tin* tenure is to se;iret*lv 
any perei'pliiile e.\l(‘iit the cause id' variations of this 
sort, 'reiiants-at-will can easily he found heller oil’ 
than tin* petty proprietors, although the t'*iiaii|s-al -will 
]):iy rent phis n*venue, and tin; ibniK'r pays only i e\ ciiiii*. 

1 know id’ no (*ondilions of teiniri*, which iiiiLdii he 
changed with advaiita,ge; onr set lleini'iils ai’c (»!’ ivemt 
dale; the assessments ai’i* inoderale, the eoiiiilry i^ 
hi,ghly prosp<‘roiis ; we slioiild now bi* walehfni, hiil 
slionld not. disturb iiien's iiiiiids by aiilieipaling *•! 
iiiootiipg changes of tenure. I am sorry to .mc* tin 
joint. pro[U’ietors of villages so olteii resort to par- 
tition. 


JbKUAIb 


In Ih rar we have the lionihay ryidwari laud temin* 
sysimii. 'Tin* folhjwiiig deseriplioii (d’ it by Mr. A. (’. 
Ly:ill is Ijdveii lV»nu the “ llerar ( Ja/,et leer ” — * 

‘•'I'ln* I'iiiglidi ( loM'riiiiK'iit has now ( iMt)!)) placed 
tin* leiiiire of laud in llerar on a staiih* Ibuudatiou. 
/M'ler SOUK! In sitatioii (Idi'a settlement on the Xoith- 
wost l’ro\inees model was Ihst aeiually or»h*red) the 
II nihay syst(*m (d" >iirvey ;iiid selllmneiit according to 
t he. ti(*l(ls has l)(*(*n adopt etl. 'i'he whole eoimtry is 
being .surveyed, marked oiV into plots, and assessed 
at rales wlii(‘li hold good for thirty year.s. Subject to 
ci'rtaiii restrictions, the o( <*u|)aiit is absolute proprietor 
of his hol(lin,gs, may s(*ll, let, or uKirli'-age it, or any 
part (if it, cultivate it or leave it wastt.*, so long as be 
pays its assessment, which i.s ilxed for the term of tin; 
settlement (usually thirty years), and may then he 
revised only on general principles, that is, (In* as.^es.s- 
ment (d" an entire district or village I’lay be laired or 
lowered as may seem (*x])cdi(uif, but tiie imp'- t may 
not be alten*d to the. dolriment of any occunant on 
account of bis own improvemeiils. 

Of tlie restrictions on this principle some are in- 
tended to guard tin* rights of (iovorument, and to 
ch(*ek the ((‘ndeiiey to exc(;s.sive subdivision of land, 
tin; chief defect of a. pejisaiit projirietary system, and 
the rest to protect tin* interests of persons other than 
the occupant wlio may have an interest in the holding. 

♦ Land tenures by cultivation occupaucy. 


First, if an occiip.'int wi.shes to do anytliing which wili 
destroy tin* value of his land, as to ipiarry in it. li<‘ 
must apply Ibr pernils*^ioii to do so, and pay a line to 
conij>ensal(; (ioveriim(‘nt for the |)rospe(*liNe lo-^.*^ oi 
as.-^essiiK'iit. Secondly, not less than the eiitin* ^ls^e'*;' ■ 
iiieiit (d' each Ih.'ld is to he h'vi('d. 11, eonseipienll}. 
one shai-(' of a Held Is 1 ‘esigned, and tin* other sli.ireis 
will not take it np tlienis(*lvi's, nor get sonu* one els* 
to do so, the Avhoh* li(‘hl must he rc'signed. 'riiirdlv, n 
.share 1h.*ld once resign(*d must he taken up again as ;i 
whole, and no furth(*r subdivision of shares, after tlie 
.setthmn'iit is once made, is pennitt(*d.* 

An occupant may always ri'stfn his holding (or JO'V 
portion of it, ludiig an entire field or distin(*t share ir 
one) by siinjily giving a written notice of his iMteiiO(r 
befon* a certain dale, which frees him of all liahihrie** 
from th(‘ current year. When tin* registered hohh'r 
alienates his estate he do(‘s it by surn'iider and 
mittamu*, like, an English copy-holder. lridi‘ed, lk'' 
llerar occujiamy temiro has many features resi liibliiig 
the copyhold esttile in the rest‘rvations of manorial 
rights. 

Tdins, in fifteen years, the Jh.Ttir cultivator has passed 
from all the evils of rack-renting, personal insecuritVi 
and nncertuin ownership of land to a safe property 
and a fixed nssesHinent. Yet we should rcint*ml>‘‘i 


* Part of this brief abstract of the Bombay system of settle 
meat is taken from the “ Indian Economist.” 
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tliiit contrast boUvccn llic two administrations, 
cannot now fall to strike tlic |j;cnerution wkich 
ivuu'iubcvs the assignment f)f 18 o!), would not Inivo 
iiiucli impressed tlio ioregoiiiij; "cneratiou if the country 
li:id been trun.si(‘rr(‘od tl\irl y years i‘iirlii*r. The lk*»ar 
riillivator is lucky in that In* came under Itritish 
iu:in:ii;'cnu*nt at a tinu* when our ( iuvernment had 
Huvii ils^wild onls and rea[n‘d tin* (‘mils ihen-of; wh(‘n 
had drained the sloiii^h ol‘ liseal lihni<l(M s and hlind 
carelessness in which onr ( 'olleetors had lieeii llonnder- 
jii-;, and liad ]»lac(‘<l ihein on the linn a?nt lintile 
.rroniid ol' method and inochM-afioii. It would he 
(laiijjjerous to assc.!’l that tlu* aniieiillurist nnd(‘i- tin* 
ihrid, irresistildi*, unconscious maladmiiii'^tratiou of 
the early Kn^lish school was evaai so w<‘ll olV as uiuhi’ 
the conscious ha})hazard misrule ol' the* nalivi' <;o\»‘rn- 
iiieiit, wliich was k(‘j)t clast i<! hy the possibility of 
cMisiou or revolt. This rigid irresistibility is j)io- 
hablv the prime cause* of oin* mismanaging (as wc* 
constantly do) the land revc'juie of a new Urovinet'. 
dining the llj-st yeais ol' our adminisi i-alion. lOven 
111 I Sod, when tin* Ni/.am’.s lalnkdars had in Ntn’th 
(!eiar made over to ns a s(|ii(‘i'/ed oraugi*, we l.)egaii 
hy ath'iupting to collect the exlraordimiiy ralt's to 
wliieh (he land revemu* ileniand had been nin !i|) hy 
niir predert‘Ssors, whence il may he guesst'd that, the 
ae'i'ienll ni’isls did not at once discovei* the Idc'ssings of 
lirilisli rule. 

On tin* otln'i’ hand, llu're are sona* |•eas^uls why 
cession to tile Ih'itish shouhl hav(‘ been more pojmhir 
ill Ih'rar than it usually is found at first to he. 
beaeeful, eiillivatiiig eoiimmnit I(‘S, living on a dead 
level of linmhle ('([iiaHty under strong la\-eolleetors, 
"'(»! nom* of (Iiom* eoinpeii.'alimis which indemnitied 
ihe liajj)ut clansmen of < )ude Ibi’ clironie anarchy, 
ami eomph'le public inseeurity. Ibuigli iiulependcnee, 
the lips ami downs of a stinang lil'i*, a skirmish over 
(•acli i'(‘venue instalment, faelion Mglits Tor land atfnrd- 
iiig a. good working title to the survivor, all tliese 
eoiiMila, lions were* unknown to the l’i(‘rar ICnnbi, nor 
wonhl (hey have been to his taste Iiml they been 
wilhin Ills power. Il(‘lia<l as iiuieli land as lie wan(<*d 
wilhout (juarri'lling with any om* ; all that, he d<‘.sired 
was si'cure ])oss<*ssion of the fniils dl’ his labour, and a 
(‘(•rlain Slate demand, d'ln* classes which lost hy the 
> ignmenl. of llerar to Ibilish administral<u's were 
ihnse who had liillu-rlo made tlu'ir jirolit out of native, 
■i.'liiiinistration, the ialnkflars, the farmers of any kind 
of I'eveime, and the hereditary jiai’gana (dlieials, 

d’lu* existing oe<'iipaney leiiiire.s (d’ Herar may he 
I him classified, l.and is lield — 

{!.) IJy proprietors who manage each his own plot 
in his own family. 

(Lk) liv proprietors Working (ogerher on the Joint 
sto(dv or <*o-()perMt i\ e system. 

(d.) Uv th(* iHCtd'nir — halving tin* gross jirodiice. 

( 1.) I>y the jjit/diric — halving the net produce. 

(b.) l>y money I'eiits. 

H\) l»y proprietors employing hired labour. 

Ivaiid is now \ery eomimmly lield on the joini->loek 
|>!‘iuei))le. Certain |)<*rsous agivi* to eoiilribu(<* .shares 
<>l (*nlti valiiig* expenses, and to clivide the [H’otils in 
lM‘opor(ion to those shares, that proportion Ix-iiig 
Usually det(*rinined by the number oi plough-calth* 
oiupluycd hy each partner. These shartdiohlers liave 
‘O'ordimito proprietary rights in tlu* lamb If you 
udmit a partner without stipulation as (o term, you 
‘■annot turn him out when you wish to gi 1 rid of him, 


although you can dissolve the partnership Ity division Cn\c.l.ii?j.\ 

of shares. 

It is not always easy to dist\!\gulsh proprietary 
slunvholders IVoTU snb-teminls ; but llu* partner is bi* l)unU\ 

wbo has put ill ii share (d‘ eapital ami stock on loan 

Irom llu* pro])rietor, and after acemmling for all 
advanees, receives a stipulated shan^ of the net prolit 
and of eullivalion. If llu* sub-teiianl lu*m subseribi'd 
any eapital, (hut lrau>aetion i- mljiisted separately. 

T'he suh-l(‘uure (/;/( /o//7' ) was lormei ly, and 

is still, very (aumiioii in IJeiar. Tliese are the or- 
dinary terms nt the Ittifai eoutiacl ; the regisler(*d 
occupant of tlu* land pays tlu* a^^ses^meiil on il, hut 
makes it over entirely to llu* iifrfdf/n\ aiul reeid\('S as 
rent half the crop alter it lias been eh'aned and made 
reaily for market, d'lu* proportion of half is invari- 
able, ))iit the tmtufur sometimes dediiei> hi*; seed 
before* tlividliig the grain, lb* (llu* sul>-te“nant ') iimls 
seeel, labour, o\<*u, ami all eullivalion expenses. 'Tlu* 
p«‘iiod (tf lease is usiiallv li\i‘el, hut it, depends on tlu* 
stale of the* lamb If il is l>ad, the pea'iod may he 
Nmg ; hut no ti‘rm ol‘ holding give'S any riglit, 
of oeeii[>am*y. 

Mthiir 'u s an* going out. e*f faslilon. As the ('oiiniry 
gets richer, tin* pro'.pere)ns eulli\ator will not agree 
t«) pay rent ol‘ half the [iroduee, ami elemamls aelmis' 
sioii to jiart iiersliip. 

^huu*)' re‘ii(s an* also eoming into usage* .slowly, 
luaiiily, I think, hfoaiise* llu* laiiel now e»ei*asie.jnally 
lalls into tin* hands of e*lasses wlio elo neil, ciillivale*, 
and wliei are* thus eddige*d to le*! to edlie'i'S. The 
m(me*y-le‘mle*i's can now sell up a culliNator living eiii 
his tielel, ami give* a. le.*is(* for it; lbiine*ily lhe*y e*<>idel 
liaielly have Ibiiml a tenant. 

Many pei-sons now bedel siihslanlial i‘stal(*s, par- 
ticularly in the' l»erar \alley. 'riu’se* ai-e* ii.Niially \ il- 
lage eir pargana eeilieiials, who liave* had goexl e>j)j>or- 
(unitie*s of ge*lli?ig liedd e»f the best fu lds, Se*\(*|’al 
coulel be* named wlu> are; re giste*re'd e)e*eupiinls ed‘ T»()0 
ami }()() aei'es, and a, lew have* larger holdings rale*ei 
at lis. I,(K)() e»r upwarels e»f land revmim*. Il may bi* 
a,llii'me*el, liowe'ver, that in almost all ii)slanee*s llu* 
lanel is ]‘eally pee-^ sseel by a 1‘amily of siiare*ludding 
kinsnu’ii, wlu) assist in the; manage'inenl anil elivide* 
tlu* jindils, not, as in Ibigl.iml, hy a single propri(*lor. 

'The b-irge* laiidowni'i’s farm most, of tlieir tie Ids hy 
hlre‘el lalumr, pro\i<ling se.*eel ami j)longh-e*a(lle, ihongli, 
when* till! lamis an* se*:il le*re'd in dilH'n'nl villagi's, 
tlu;v an* often le'a.se’d out. TIic iiile* ol wages ol' farm 
lal)oijiers is as high as h's. .S monthly ■' in llu* e'enlj’e 
ol’ (lie* vale along tlu* railwav ; in llu* more* li:ie*kwanl 
tracts il fnljs to Us, 2o or Ib-s lO yearly, with foe»d 
ami clothing hv‘siil<*. Fnillier detwn seuilli the l:i- 
boijj'er .‘•till ge ls a share; of till* j)ri>elm*e‘ only. 

'Tlu* Hritisli ( b)ve*riinieiil introelm*e'el in bSbo a 
s\sieiii itf le*;ising fur dO years uneidl i vate*il N'ill:ige*s 
upon l«T(ii.' wliieli liv: a rental rl.-'ing graelmtily wilb 
llu' spreael of e*ulti vation. At the exjdry of this 
perioel, the* le.-sce* will hi* ])n>piielo|- of the* whole* 
e'stale at llu* full assessment. ; oi* be* may li lnse* to 
engage fur (he lulai ai'ea, wbe ii lie will siile.side* Ililo 
an oielin.iiy p;iteb 

( lo\ e rieme nt eleals emly wltb tin* regisli'l'e'el oceiJ- 
panl or Kluvt(‘<*elar, ami we* lia\(* m) ii. turns to show 
tile* are-a eulti va(**el iimler each 'd tin* ocenpaney 
tenures rel’e‘rre*ei to above*. 

* 'The rate l)as .-iiici* liillcM. 


7. Ill judging of the replie.s sulmiitled from this 
IVovinee,* the Famine* Commission should n*nu.*mher 
ibat, compared with JVovinces sidtled on the Nort.h- 
Wosteni ITovinees .system, we labour under the ili.s- 
•'ulvautago that \ve have not at our dispo.sal the; great 
f^torc of information n*ganliiig the cconoinie. condition 
of the people which in .such Provinces Fettlemmit 
otliccvs accumulate. 

To take, for instance*, (jiu'stioii 9, our survey olfi- 
ccra do not, as a rule*, prosecute the iiie|uirio3 to 


which this (pie.stion points. The Ilerar setthmieiit Mr. Jonet 

vas fixeel hy otfice-rs wliee admit tliat tiny kmrw lit lie* — 

or nothing — 

{<!) of the rental of land, be., of its letting value ; 
eu* 

{h) of its prodiie.*e*. 

The rales eh*(ermin(*el on wcio (h^diumel chiefly from 
llu* hi.slory of ]>ast colh'tdions, and from the general 
circumstances of each tract. The minut(‘ aiul careful 
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classiricjitioii oF noils rcsinircd )>y tlio lioinbay system* 
to some f'Atciit lakes ilie place oi* im|uirieH rei^ardin^L? 
produce ; uud I am not al. all sma* lliat tli<* Honihay 
ollicer dees iu)(, willi his somcwlial ein])iriejd methods, 
iirri\e al I'cvedl-; as j^ood as iho.’^o which the 

JhaiL^d ^etlleiiieut ollleer an-ives at after dilliciilt 
resra-i'ch. 'I’he one thinks ^\\‘ /i( Ids : ihe I'aclors whiiOi 
enter into Ills ealeiilalieii aie li‘\v and simph*, ami, 
more tlnin all, his <'alculalieii.*. an* .•(d)jecte<l loan in- 
slaiitaiicous seU-acliiiii; lest, \iz., whelliei* th<‘ eidti- 
valnrs keep in I heir lii*lds or throw them up. 'The 
oilier thinks of r-v/oZ/.v ; haste lialanee wide ran^j^inij; 
prohahililies, and his errors are olleii nn<IiM‘over- 
ahle till years liave ]>a^sod. It is no wonder that 
the lh‘nLi;al settleiiimil oilicer is impelled |o impiiries 
Far more mimih* and Intileati' than tho^e Avilh which 
IJoinhny olliei'rs <‘on<‘rni llu-nisel\i*s. ihit what 1 
wouhl point to i>. lhal, \viial(‘vm' ihe direct l•<‘snll. oF 
smdi impiiries may l>e, llieir indireet valm- is \ery 
ji^reat ; I'oi- a setllmnent on ihe lieiipd principle lea\es 
hehind it a mass of inFonnation reiiardiii^ the < <o- 
Jiomie condilion oFtln* peojile which a. Uondiay settle- 
inenl <lo(‘s ihjI, and which in jiraetiee is nev» i* aflcr- 
wards sni»t»h(‘d. My ohjc'ct Is uol to show that our 
system is had, and tin* olher <;ood. All 1 am (‘on- 
eerned to notice is lhal, Ihe lleieral M'lllenn'iiJ ollieer 
is, hy the nalui'o oF the ease, impelled to mak(‘ iu- 
qniri(‘s which lh(‘ other is not, and that he leaves 
la'liind him iiiFormaliim which makes I hi* repr>rts oF 
Ihmihay sellleinenl olliei'rs ^vvm jejune and harren. 

Had our s<‘lllein('nl rejiorls heeii I’uller, ihe reply 
to <pu‘stiou 1) would have liemi mu<‘li more eom]»l(le, 
than it actually is. 

S. In a prei'ediiiif paiagrajdi i nmiarked that. Derar 
jUH'stinls o[)portnnil ies, Avhieh are perhaps uni<pie, tor 
lh(^ jiroseeiilion oF some oF Ihe impiiries which Ihe 
I'hmim' Coinmis^iuii ha\'e in hand, ;ind I ii;ave an 
instance. 

I mi;.dd. liave added that Ihe (Nnnmissioii can hen^ 
learn what the. (’eoiioiiiie. po.-iliou oFthe ryol is, when 
he enjoys tlu' w'hole prodma* of his. lahonr (evca'ptinj^ 
of course llu' ( luvi'rmneiu. share). i> perFeelly imlei- 
tei’i'd, and has worl^ed iindei* lavourahle ein'innslaiiees. 
'I'hei’e are, no donhl, parl> i^F the I'.omhay Ih’e.-ideney 
when' <*irenm,''laiu'i s luivi.' hi'en even more lavoni'ahle 
than in Jierar ; !)iil, 1 hen, 1 ho>e traels are prohahly 
loo unlikellui n si oF the eouniry lo he of ihe hiyliest 
value a.i slamlards. Here, nolhiii<^ lias heeu e\eep- 
tional, ihoniJih everylhiii”' has heen FaMnirahle. 

D. T'he exaiiij)le of llerai’ is ol’ I'nrlher inlerc'^l, as 
illnstralim^ ihe reenperali\e powers oF a IracI which 
had r(‘venue adinini>tralion and pulilieal unre^t had 
hrouiMd inio vi-ry had ease' Indeeil, 

In I (liink the latest oF Ids well-known works 
Sir II. Alaiiie llir<»wsoii( llu' sn^;i:e;-iIon that a revenue 
system sueli as ours islos eapahle oF iuakin;j; eiierm tie, 
iiiid sueechstul ellorls in I'xleudiii;^ eulti> alien than 
one in Avldeli lare'c juoperl ii.-s me the main Feature. 
The theory may he true, hul eiu'taiuly tlie rapivl 
advances Avhicli lierar \u\< made sinci' avc took it ovm* 
is a Fact not uiideservim^ of weight on ihe othei- 
siili'. 

10. I slionld I'Xpeet, too, ihat .'xaminalion uF tin 
transactions oFtln^ Currency OHice al Akola mi,i;iil 1)(‘ 
suhjeeted to examination v. illi uiii.'h [iroNjiecl oF u>ernl 
rcMill. The lluelualioiis in it-, ea^h rcreive are 
('n()rjiious, and, as they an.^ jiredm c<l hy Iteiar trade 
only, are ilie reflex. uF nioiii lary I'lovenienls alFeeliiui; 
Ihe population at lar<:;<‘. 

11. Onr <‘oltun marki'lsj ai*‘ain oiVei to ns ie.lovma- 
tion oj’ the uri'alest Aalue; I'ur we can Iihi'm iherr \n itli 

+ I 

■'[>e:iK i)t .lie mere maeliiuerv — tl'i luei hani: in el 
SepU'imnls iiol nf the real iiriiiciple eu whieli oiu* rvuLivai'i 
S}^tclU restv. I'hii t\M) tliiiiiis are uF eourse iiUerly itistiiid, 
theugh often eonftiMMl. 

f Ijet any one eouipare llie l>rs1, se.ttlemeiit report.^ of tlu^ 
Central Provinees wiih ilie tiest lierar reports, niul Avluit i now 
.state Avill he admitted. 

X I refer her<‘ to the i^reat niarkets of Kharn^aoit, Amraoti, 
JSheAv^aoii, and Akola, where every cart that enters the market 
is registered. 


iiccurticy Iho date.s on Avliich the crop from tho pro- 
cctids of which (he hind revenue is chioHy paid U 
tunicil into money ; and if avc only take the trouhle 
to dislln"iiir-h l>ctAVceij cotton hron^lit to market hy 
cull iva tors lliemscives and lhat eonsi^nied hy traders, 
jiiay also oldain a iiie{i.siuc, not very complete, Imt so 
lar as it o-oes very accurate, oF the ste}is hy Avliiedi tln^ 
cultivating; clas>es emancipate themselves From the 
hands oF tin.* Ihinya class. 

12. Till* (pule e\c(‘ptional opportunities whicli f 
liav(* hail oF hecoming acquainted with, and coin])}irin<«- 
the scltlciucnt and |■(‘venllc systems oF lll(^ east and 
west oF India may piahaps justily my adding a hov 
further remarks regarding their relative merits and 
delects, .<0 Far as tliey alleet the questions Avilh whicli 
lids note IS eonemned. To one weak point in tin- 
Piomhay .system oF .Settlement 1 have already adverted, 
Another is, that it does not a]»pear lo leavii hehind it. 
the same trained and ex jierieneei I stall' oF ollieer.s which 
the lieiigal system iloes. ^J'lie point is one in which 
Ih'rar may lte jieeiiliar ; and J may thiTelore he nds- 
lakeii. Ihit .so iar as J know, lliere is in the Ihmihay 
survey nothing hetween the Fhirojieaii snper’inliaMh'iil 
and Ids assistants, ainl purely ministerial oHiceis on 
low pay. 'I'he class oF olFieers Avlm, on tlu^ teriiiina- 
lioii oi‘ settlement in the c'ast oF India, ]»eeonie lahsil- 
dars, i xira assistant i*onimissioner.s, or d«‘])uty eollceior., 
is entirely Avantiiig. In I>erar at lids moment, thongli 
the settlement tej-iiiin.'iled only a month or two ago, 
lliere is not a [lersoii, Miiro[)eaii or native, ahove the 
rank oF .a clerk on Ks. 24 or so who has had any'' settle- 
ment I'xperieiiee. And as far as appears lids stall' of 
Ihiiig.s will last for tin; next 20 or .‘>0 years; aiitl 
during all that lime re\('iiiu‘ adiididslralion will he in 
the hands of men who will lack the invahiable training 
which M.tthaiH'nt work give.', and Avhose tendency will 
he lo ri'gavd n'V(‘inie work a," something less iiiqioi'laiit 
.and less interesting than the deci>ioii oF ei\il .‘iial 
criminal < ase,'. 

Id, A.' a.i adiidid-'l I ;i! i \ e iii-lnimenl^ tlie jhanhay 
revenue sysli iii i.^’, I (“(.nisidi'r, iniiiieiisely superior (u 
that oF llengal. 'Ihe ellieicney of the village oirHcr.-; 
lu're is marvi'lloii^. in the (Central Provinees, a good 
(list riet ollieer I'oidd do Jiiueh on the oeeurii'iiee of ;i 
crisis like a Famine with tin* help ol‘ malgu/.ars ; Is:! 
it i.s dIHieult to say what tin* same ollleer heri'in Ih .;ti‘ 
could not do. S ) far a.s \ can sei.^ .diiio'-i, auylhing 
iidglil Im' acetiiiiplished. i Avas some yi'ais ago Flcjaily 
Commissioner of the, W nrdl'.a, disiriet ol‘ the Ceiiiral 
Provinces, on the left bank of tlioWm-dah rivc'i'; 1 am 
noAV in the Amraoti di.'lriet in Jlei'ar, on the .ighi 
h;ink. 'File very men who are malgu/ars in Wurdah 
are patels heri'. It was merely through an adminis' 
ti'aliA'e accident that onr patc'ls were not also niadi; 
inalgnzars. I have heen immensely struck Avilli the 
dilFerence in the jiower oj' handling the two elas'^es 
whieli l.lie di'pntv eoniniissioiiei’S nt‘ AYiii’diih and 
Amraoli po.'^se^s. The Wiuilah malgnzar is, 1 believe, 
as well disposed and. as amenable lo ailvice and as 
willing lo aid as any ju'ison of Ids class anywhere ; 
hut his good ill.^posilions hynomeai’s mukti up For the 
ahsolulc puw'er Avhich the Deputy C'ommis.sioner laav 
ha.< over his patels. ddiesu men, thongli otU'n 
AVietchedly paid, eling to their oHiee Avitli, as Far as I 
can .see, just as mueli tenacity m a malgnzar clings 
to Ids estate; ami the, knowledge that llii’. least siqune- 
ness or iiegh'i.'l Avoiild in a crisis cause their wallan lo 
he I ranslerred to another would excite them to the 
iitmost exertions. Ilow long this slate uF things wall 
last 1 do not venture to predict. Under our i ule, ami 
ill .■'^[dt.e of all wa* can do, these grand old viihigo 
ullieers may lose their prestige; hut ivrlaiuly, coii" 
sidering his resources and emoluments, the patel ot 
lierar is al ])r{‘^ent a uuicli more useful public smwant 
than the village proprietor across the river, and would 
he a more trnstwortliy administiative agent in a 
crisis. 

14, On the question Avhotlier cultivators licre arc 
bidtcr off than cultivators in the Central Provinces, 1 
seareely like to venture an opinion. 1 am inclined to 
think that they ai’e decidedly better oli‘ ihiui the 
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{ivorngo* oAiltivators in the Central Province!?, and 
tlwit tiiey are more in(lcp(‘ndont and far less likely to 
o() down ill the world us cultiv.ution {uhiinees and 
population aiiginmits. But it must be admitted, on 
il)(‘ other liuml, that the iiumlHu- of persons (I am 
j,|H*akinjL^ of agriculturists only ) who live in what is 
i;)]- (luMii some luxury, and whose example may pcT- 
liiips lend to raise' tlu! st.andard of living among the 
whole ])o])ulation, is smaller hen', than there. It must 
|„' remembered also tha.1 one is apt in talking of llerar 
,*idtlvators, to ihiid; of the khotidar only ; and that, 
intbnmitioii rcgai’iling tin' numbi i* of eo-sharers and 
.id»-tenants, and the condition of, and tin* rents paid 
]>\ the latti'i* is deficient, lienee I do not like to be 
(•(Mitident. It is a curious tact that in the. Central 

»• Th(?r(' wonhl be little use In eoni]n\rini; the Berar culti- 
vator ^vlth merely the privileged elasst"^ of eiillivators iu the 
pcutral iVoviuecs. 


Provinces, with its mnlguzfiri settlement, statistical Cni r.l.Q y.lflj 
inCorma! ion regarding the lowest classes <d’ tenants is 

mon' I'omjdete than it is here. 'Ehi* Bengal sysU'in, 

justly a])[)rehensivi' of o})pn*ssi()n hy landlords, insists Mr, Jones, 

on lull information in tlu‘ annual village ])J^)ers re- ■ 

g.irdiiig tenants of all kbnls. The Bombay syst(*m, 

tkiidviim ll\at it has «h>in‘ eiuaigh wh(Mi it haf? Iooke<l 

after tin* lield owner, does md mneli allempl. to pmie- 

trat»‘ to the eonslderahle and J>(l^^iblv inenaislng ebiss 

beneath him. Vet this is tlu* very iurorrualloii whieJi 

waaihl he perlnips of nio^i \abn* to !h<‘ hamine flom- 

nd>sion ; for it is on t in* h>we>t. ela-s of tenants and 

tli(‘ <-la^‘' of agrieulliiral labourers that the stress of 

lamiiu' lirsi falls. 

1.*). d'bis leads me to remark Ibat 1 trust tlial llu' 

Cotmnls-ioii will reeommeiid that, wlnm tli'* ih*\1. 
een.sus of liulia is taken, the class ol’ agrleadtural 
labourers shall hit earefiilly diseriminated. 


BOMBAY. 


Bomiuy. 


'fho tenures under Bombay may he divided into 
oeeiipaney under the survey selilenient, and proprii*- 
1 irv. which inebides polili<‘al, ser\ice, and pei'sonal 
Jtiaiiis and ridigions endowments. 

'I'lu* only important \a.i‘i:itions from the ordinary 
oeeupaneyb'tntre are lh«‘ Ivhotes of the (.\mean, who 
;a'c luu'edil.ary larnnu's. and the Narwadars ol Kaira, 
wlu^ form viliag(‘ eoniinunities with joint, rights, the 
'rjiliik.lars (Bajpoot pro])rielors) ot‘ ( iu/.eral, and the 
Miilgars oi‘ superior holders in Canara, d hese as 
iM'ing all assessed to tin' ( io\ crnim'iil land lax, are 
.1 Imduded in inam, but th('y j>os.sess ])roprietary 
rejd.s. 

'fill' nnnibi'V of 'Pabikdari (Ibijpul proprielai’v ) 
\illM-vsin y\limed:iba.l is 'I'lie an a, ol‘ similar 

tafes in Brom'b is -ITdHT a<*res {slum's ol \illages). 
!he, IClmles b.ohl HOT villag(’s iu Kain.tgirb and 
PkhlSl acres in Colalui, and tin' Narwa«lars 70,<o0 
:i'*iTs ill Kaira. All ibesc' are, inelinled as a^'^e^s* 
iiiei l -paying holdings. 

'The ( ollei'tors oiler the following opinions on the 
latP'i' part (d the piu'Slion, 

Snrtd. 'rite Colloi'lor <loes not consider tbai tin: 

inlutbil.jiiils in inam villages at‘e better oil’ than tbo.n' 
ill onr own, exeepl that In time of searr*ilyJbeown<‘r.s 
of the villages have tiim* to impiin' and means o\' 
knowing bow i*ar eaeli man <‘an be pressed to jiay, and 
not pn^.ss him when be cannot pay. 

Khanih'sh (Mr. Bn^perl Hoes not eomlder iiiam 
villages in Ivb.Miidesli mor<* [iro ^jn-roiis tliau ( lovern- 
ment villages, and thinks inlelligentt bna-rnment ryots 
h(‘tl(‘r olT tluiii inaiinlar.s. Does not ibink (bat any 
clmnges in the pn*s('nl survey ti'inire, wouhl bi'iiefii lbe 
holders of the, land. 

j\U tncJiHUpiv , — The dilTeV('U(a*. iti tenure (oeeupaiu y 
nr (iroiu-ii'tary) does not alleet the eeuuomic condition 
of lh(' bolder. 

N/yoL/y;///-.— Mr. Pcreival thinks llu* dO years’ leases 
too long, and that there should be a settlement evi-ry 
it) years, with an engagement ou th(‘ part of (io- 
venunent not to rai.sti the rent of tlelds mon* than 
id per cent. 

Ka/a(/(/i,—A^ a general ruh* the holders of Inam 
kinds, anil es])ceially th(“ largiM- om>s, are persona of 
^^'une position, ddieir economic, position is tlieivloro 
'iiperior to that of occupants of (Jovenimeiit lands. 
'fh(‘ holders of the smarer inams are in no better con- 
dition than the holders of like areas of (Uncnm.ent 
kind. The juvscnl tenure suits the people* ami no 
clumgo is desirable. 


— Tin*, muli tenure is proprietary, iIm* 
b Ideis. Itcing i\Tijlg:ir^ Their leiirints ;ire, of two 
kimD. .Miilgeiiidars who liava* a permanent trans- 
h'labjc right, and I'halgenidars who are tenants at 
will. No opinion. oUVred. 

(\)l1eetor says-- In this zillah there 
ai ' l,.‘h>7 villau.f';, of whii h bOT aic held on the lihut}. 
t' Mun*, ai'c and b!)7 are hitefni, or 

partly lilxdi and jiartly (Uninlinri, The n'sl are 
lilhil'ui nr ill nil. 

’Idn’ /■//.»// leiiiiix' iiiav bu lloM d(' (‘rilied. A siipi-rior 
Imldur, ni ctipM-"e!ri y oi“ >iip- rini’ Imldei’-:, po, 
tl’:i‘ iiei-t’iliij.r\ right <>i‘ >< |(Iiii<i; with t lovcrnmeiil for 
,)ie reVfUUe ill ... ;.'r<''«-. d'be klu'fe, or llie dilferi'llt, 
members '»i‘ u kboii eopareeuary, iiMially hold and 
iMiiii a . iii.'dl pculh'ii til/ \,ilhige l:mds tlioinselves. 
Til" re \ ef ilu- la'ul,., an- siibld to j(‘naiils, mosi of 
w In Mil ai '* priv ilege<! leiiaiil oi‘ (ennnts by ])reseripti \ e 
rigid, Vvlio cMimot lie ended -o long a^' i^ey pay llie 
cii'-lomai'vg or if agreed, .a, fi.xeil pj‘opni'1 ion of the erop.s 
to the kliofes. ddie standing crops are annually 
ill. pe<*je<| and the out-turn appraised ]»v the klioles. 
t>nly .abmit live per eeiil. of llii* l<*jiaiii.s are now 
tenant'-a(-\vill, and pay raek-reiim, al-^o in kind. 

d'h(‘ <ff>nn'hni tenure may bi- llnis descrilual. A 
dliai'dkari lud<D 111 ^ laiul lu ri'dil arily direcd from the 
Stale, and. pay-; bi> as-es: lucut in easli. 

ill a lilr'nri villagag where belli tenure.^ ]»]'e\gnl, t he 
illiarekari pav ■ hi/ ea.-h ass<*.-.smenl, l«> llii* kliot.e, wlio 
ie bound to eolluct sueb Jivses^uiieiil, and should a, 
dliarekari throw ii]) hi.s hohliiig it l:i[>.'^es to llu' khole, 
who in any eas'(' has to jiay the revi'inie. I iiasmiiel.'., 
however, :e- the ; n-a. of cultivable land is now far le.ss 
than i.s re<|uired for the popiilat ion, r/Z/rz/vr land is now 
lu-vr thrown up. 

'I’he kliotesand klinji eojiarcenaries, tlK'refnre, have 
a dilreid lu'i’eiiilai'y Interest, in the |»i-o>peri(y and im- 
provement of llieir villages, and by eenseijiH'iiee in 
the welfare of their eullivators, iiio-( of whom, (‘ven 
if lln'y fail t<» (uiy tlnar rent, e.-mnol be exei'pt 

by a tedious civ il suit. 

Tim khoti'S, therefore', are the gi'aiii-ileah'rs of llu'ir 
vilheu"^, and in a. great measure oeeiipy the position 
of the sowkars of the Di kksin villages, with the im 
portant re.-.tiietlon on rapaeily that it is their iiiten-st 
to ke(‘p on goo(l terms wilii, 'iiid to support, their old 
leiianl-. 

In /'.'7c// W villages a dhaivkai i is offrm also a ]U*i- 
vileged tenant of klioli land in the village. 


Mr, IVdr. 


Uu A 
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CiiA r.I.Q N.lO. fbll»)wiji;4 arc tin; clilcf* t(*nnr(\s — inaiii, minis, 

Bomiiay. •survey (M’euj)ri!iey. This hitter is the cliiel or priii- 

(•ij)}il tiMiiire. 'I'he hohl(M- lias nearly all the ri'^hls of 

Mr. I{oberlsu?t, a miraxhij , exee])l thal the latter can after years of 
ahsenec haeh ainl lelaiin liis lainl. 

N«i riiihl can he more secure and more full than 
that <'!' a HirK'V oeeiipaiit. It is so well known ;is 
seai'cclv In I’cijuii e d(‘seri pi ion from me. llrieily it 
may he said that he holds tin' land so lonix as h(‘ ])ays 
llic ( Io\ i rnmeni. l•(mtal. llis jea^(‘ i-- a .‘10 years’ 
Ica.'-c. On I he (‘xpiry of his lea'll' lie eaiinol. he 
oii'^leil, hill, can of I'ii^ht remain on if he consents to 
llie I'evision selllemenl. ddie increase at llii' K'visioti 
^ftlh'iiKMit is ii(»l ''e!ll(‘«l indepmidenllv lor his land or 
IinldiTiii’, hill is a. per-centaae on that td his villa_i;e or 
of a. cir<di‘ of villajyc,-, and ih'iiends on I he rise in wdne 
of piodnee, llie opcnim;' np of the connlry i)y roads 
ami lailwa vs, and such life eai;s»‘s. llis improvemenls 
are ii(>t <‘omidercd and m/id<‘ a ground ol rai^in'i; his 
rent. II(‘ <-;:n m II, moilLi:ai;’e, or rnd)l! t this land wllh' 
out laajuirin;^ anv conM'iil IVom ( lo\ (•i iimmit. In fact 
he is\ li‘lnal pmpi ielor snhjecl to a (piii-ii nl varyinjjj 
e\ei’y d() y<‘ars. If ( lo'» ei-nment reipiires any porlimi 
of his land for a road or otliei* pnhlie pni'posc*, In* can 
claim compen-ation, ami if he decline lo pait with his 
land, (iovi'rnmenl. <*a:i only secure ihe land niider llii* 
pri'visioiis of (he hand Ac(jiii-ilion Act. 

'The full freeihmi of I l ansler ha^. ni my opinion, hi en 
mo'^t injnrioii'' to ( Io\crniiieiil, and ha->lsen ihe leal 
enlist' of (he pi'c'-ml impo\eri>hed eondili'ci of (he 
Deccan ryot. 

In para'll a|>h I of let hr N<‘. dated hth April 

I S77, addrt'S'-i'd hy the Chief Si'cretarv lolhetl i\ei n- 
menl ol‘ iJomhay to Ihe Sem'ctary to the ( io\ ei ni!ie:,| 
ol' India, It is nhserveil : — 

“ Formerly land in IIm' Deccan was not Ihe pio- 
])erty of iIk‘ ryot, and tin' ryot’s eiedit was limileil. 
'I he money-lender, therefore, adxanced money Avith a 
stinted hand, and for somi' yi-ars after the conquest of 
(he Deccan in ISIS, .sddom tluaiylit of havin;^ rei’onr: e 
tolhe(*,i\ il coni'ls (o i'eco\ er his debts, hut \sas con- 
tented with taUn;^ all (Ik* lyol’s produce, and leavine* 
him oid\ the hare necessn ies <d* life*. 'This .'-tali* «il 


thiii^^s attracted attention as early as 1 822, and Ironi 
time to time the misery of the ryots and the danjr(.i. 
it to the State Avas n* presen t(‘d to Govi'rnmont. From 
lS.3()--37, howevi'r, the land he^mi; to be settled im 
terms which "avo the ryots a projirietary title in i| 
Soon linding the value of this, thi'y hi'^an to horrow 
money n]ioii it, tints to liv(* on their (‘aiiitah At fir.si 
till' power of selliiiji;' the land for money di'hts. a powep 
unknown to native j;overiiments, and foreii^ii to the 
fei'lings of the people, was not exereisi'd hy th(‘. rnouev. 
lenders. As soon, hoAVi'Vi'i', as the systi'in of cix'jj 
jimliee, inlrodiieed hy the Britisli, heti'an to he heitcr 
nndi'rslood, and tin' ryots were t^etiin^- to (he end of 
their eapital, suits heeimie mon' I'reipient and the 
pi'ople heeann' familiar with sah' of land for dehl.” 

'i'liis very 'rreat eoneession made to the ryot wilhoin 
ni‘_ij[ent need or rea.':on, lias, in plaet* ('f l)rin;(in^ pri/>. 
jierity, earrii'd distress and disaster In its train. [ 
eonsidei* il‘ we care for the ryot, if we eari' that, the 
eulli\ator, tin' stay and hackhom* of onr ride, shall l)c 
happy and pro^])eI ons, we iiinsl reti’ace onr steps, 
nmlo t]ie<‘\il we ha.\ e elone, ami while* still seem ing 
to him all his either ri^dits, must de'iiy lei him the- riM|,| 
e)f eiilu'r snhleltinq' eij- meirtiiaudn:^- his land. Jn slioi l, 
( lo\ e*rnnie nt >he)nlel only aeeept e-nlti vatin^ L'lianls. 

1 notie'e*e!, when (lie* re‘\ir-ion setlle'inenl of ilif 
Dliai’war ( 'nlleclerate' was he'ine* mmle*. (hat slne*e tin- 
Inlnxlm lion eif llu' snr\e y upwards of 2d per ee.iit. eif 
the* land Inul hilh'n into the' liands eif ne)n-ciilli\ •iiinn 
eM'e'iipaiits, pe'isoiis who hi*ld the* laiiel at the* small 
( love'i nme nt le nt.il, and siihle l it at, lales llire'e'Oi* Ihm* 
time's higher than the* ( h>ve*i*nim nt ratea 'I'lnm as 
re'cai ds lands held hy nnn-e-nit i\ at inn* oe‘<*n}>Mnts, all 
(lie* l'e*nelils ol’ the Hir\ ey M'ttleineiit are* lost. U) llii 
peior ae'l nal e*nll i\ al«ir. 

As (he* ease stanels, a e*la-s eif ;;raspinijj men \\'lio 
We're m'Ver intemh'd to re'aj) the la'iic'lits of our fev 
asse"-nn<*nls, now si'e-ure- tlmse' henelits; tlie}^ rae*k-ie!i( 
the* rveits for wiiose* lie'm'lit the' leiw asse'ssme'iits W' la 
iiitroeiuee el, unel whe'ii the* ryeit e*omp!ains of his iiiiM'i- 
ahle e'enieli t ieiii, teach him tliat it is all dm* t o 1 lui lica \ y 
a-; cs-ine*nts imjiose'il hy ( hiA e'i'iime'nt. 


hi. Amln‘r,vn. ■'“'dli <d the' ihmihay Ih'e'siele'ticy, in 

Ih'i'ai’ anel in .My.-ore', is li(*ld on one eif two ((*niires 
. imde-i' t lei\ erniiie'iit hy the >ni \ev -etlh*!m‘nt, e'naim” 

e»i' enllreiv or partially free iVum land lax, or “ Covere- 
me nt,” that, is paying full 1 mil li\ he*ritahle ami 
transl'erahie and retaiiiahh' iimlisi iirhe*d so h»n,rc <‘is the* 
himl lax for tin* time heln:; is paid. 'I'liis i'l snl»jee*t to 
re'vision at f)() years’ inleiNals. I'.nani lauels are* of 
twei kind.-, idols er Helds ed' varying’ '-i/S's in (haveM'n- 
me*nt viIlaLj;e*s, and whoh* villae^e'S of wliie'h a e-oilsider- 
ahh* pre)pe)r( ion e-xist thremLidiemt lie* southern lialf oi 
Bombay, a liill 20 pe-r cent, ed' the- teelal villapy*.-. 'I'he 
e'liamdar eirdinarily exae'is hiqhei assessn’i'iits than are* 
paiel on Ce)\ e-rimie iit lands. In a laiy:;e' jneq)orti«»ii eif 
eases tlu'se* villa^e-s hii\<* hee-n, at (he* reqiie*st ed’ (he* 
emimelar, se'tth’el, Imt it Is eed'imemly ne*eessary tej 
impose rat(*s higher than in adjacent Government 
villages to si*enre‘ his ce>nse*nt te> the settlement. 'I'lie* 


ryots lien willislanding gain hy editaining a si'cnrih el 
te'imre' whieli I hey did md peisse'ss Ix'fen'e*. 

I de> not tlonk the-re is any mati*rial elitre'icne'e in 
the* eenielilion <d’ iIk* petty enaimlar ami that ed’ i!ie 
Ge)ve.*rnme*nl ryeit. 'I'Jii* ryots in e'liam villagi .s aii'l in 
jiighir n'l'i’iloiy ai‘(' ee*rtainly in an iiife'rior coiidilimi of 
pre)spe*rily tee theise in (lie* Govi'niment villages. 

As legarels Miiy e-hange* in re-Iation («> unrest rictiel 
fre e'deem ed’ Iraiisfe'i' eef |{iml, it has ehiring ree*e*nt ye'ai'S 
hee-ome a, (pieslie)n Avhctlier it wenihl not lia\eA hie'ii 
he'tler in tin* lir-l instane*i* had some* cheek he’e u place '1 
npe)n e'litirely imre'slrieteMl Iranslei', Imt having enicc 
be*<*n granle*(l hy law, it is diHieult to see how it can i>e 
now witlielrawn. 1 eloiibt mueh il’ any ehe*eks whie'li 
eonlel have bi'cii imjieiseel eivcn in the* fii*st iiislane'c 
woulel not have; ])e*en practically evaeied, mid whether 
e>ii the* whole they would not have* done inojo hanii 
than gooek 


Mr. l\diUr, With refere*iice* (ei (his epie-slion, you will ‘lunhfli'.s 
have* ve*rv full information re'garding lennres from 
the elitre'i'e nt CeilleM’teers, ami I m*(*el m»t teHU!ll oil thi'm. 
lint the re* is enie* point oil which Jie i-i(|iiirie*s J ha\(* 
lately l)e‘e*n making in eonne'xion Avilh tin- iie'*iiSo lax 
appe'ar to thiew some* light. 

It is very olte'ii argue'el that, Avhatevoi’ a< I vantage's 
Ihe ryeil.Avaii sysh*m ed' te-nure pre!vale*nl in this Jhvsi- 
ele'iiey may have, it lemls le) kt*ep the* people* at a ele'ael- 
leve*l e)f peive rly, tei e'oiijine* the'in te) agrieullure* for 
their me*ans eif living ; aiul Oiat, Avitli aueither system 
of te'iiuic, one< uiide*r Avhieh the* cultiA'atoiv, insti'iul of 
being propricteirs l>aying asse*ssment tei (lie Slate*, 


shenilel be* tenants eif private landlords, a larger prei- 
})ortion of the.* jiojmlation Avoulel engaged in comine'i’cc 
anel manufae-diires, aiiel tliei aggre'gale.! proelnedion and 
wealth oi’ the* e*ommunily Avenilel he* inerease'el. 

Now, there* arc Iavu) Honihay elisiriets in Avhieli ik'’ 
khoti tenure; jire'vails, in Batnagiri, almost entirely; 
ill Keilalia, tei the* exle'iit of aheuit half the elistviet. 
Llneleir this te nure, the actual cultivators are tenaii(> 
(seime* customary, some at Avill) of the kholis, or Aillag'' 
lanellords. 

For comparison Avith theses elistricts ns regarels the 
proportionatei numhers niiel Avealth of the trading and 
manufacturing classes, 1 have sel(?ctcel the tluTe 
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nooivst Dtjccaii districts. Witli the exception of the 
I'lty of l^oona, neither of th(‘, tracts nndcr comparison 
contains any larj^c cities. Neither raises any very large 
(piiiiitiUes of exportahlo produce. If anything, the 
iidvantagc in this r<'spcct is with tho Konkan, which 
c\j)orls hy st'a a good deal of rice un«l wood, while the 
l*ju*t of the T)ee,ean scleelisl grows hardly any cotton. 
Neither tract is remarkable for fertility ; but the 
l)i‘ccan soil and climate is very nnprodnetive. d'he 
elinmt(} of the Konkan tract is fav()iiral)le In prodiielion, 
jiiul it contains n good deal of vany fertile' land. The 
Deccan tract is far inland, cut off from tlie sea i»y the 
(jlials, and Sattara and Nagar ai e not traversi'd hy a 


railway ; while the Konkan tract has miiiKirous ports, Ohac.I.CIn, 

alVording easy and choa]) water comtuunieatioii with 

the great mart of Western India, llombay, and all hoMnxv. 
trade between the SontluTii Deeean and the sea \>i\sses jvfr pjidif 
through it. 'I'he Di'ccuu tract ln\s recently snlVevcd 
scven'ly from famine, the elli'ct of which must have 
bi'.eii seriously to diminish the. i*(‘sotirees of its traders. 

Fi»r those reasons one wonld, 1 think, (‘\pect to find 
that the advantage as ri'gaiaD proport innate numbers 
and wealth of the maniifneturing and t*ommercial 
class(‘.s would he with the Konkan tract. The follow- 
ing table, however, shows that this is nut the case: — 


DiSTUICT. 

Total fut})ula- 
tii)ii bv (•(iiisiis 
or 1S72. 

Adult mule triulin.ir, 
tiiiiiixit'iK'turiim', .'Old 
.'irlis.'iii poiiuliitiou 
by rriisus of 
i.r., populiitioii 
!Iss(.‘ss!i1jIo under 
tlio Act. 

Number of 
tlmse <“iitort‘d 
in e<»lumu 3 
wlm liHve iM'eu 
asse^sed to 
li(X‘Uso-tax. 

iieul t( 
e-tax. 

1 

of a>sesMibU' 
'(•nlmiOl 3) 
to total popu- 
lation ; per 
eeiit. 

Proportion nssehMeil 
to il.ssessable, T.e., 
jtroport ion of 
eolniiin 3 ))a\ in^' 
incomes of Its. 100 
a \ear and upwards. 

linte of tax 
Jter bead of 
eoliimn 1, 
lu iiif.: 3 Jter 
••••lit. on tin- 
nvoraL"!* as,se^■ 
s(mI incomes 

1 

<2 j 

3 





8 





Ks. 



Uh. 

liiitiiiigirl - 


53,323 

8,2 tl 

43,388 

.5*2 

15-4 

5-10 

Kcil.'iha 

a 5 ( VI 05 

15,28'.) 

5,t)2‘.) 

31, ‘2 .50 

4*3 

.38*8 

:)*97 

X.'ijair 


48,707 

12,440 

77,214 

0 • 3 

2.) * .3 

0-20 

Siittura 

i,ot;i,oo‘j 

01,137 

10,823 

1,11,755 

.5*8 

32*4 

5 • 04 

Poona 

'J07,2.'15 j 

04,175 

22,208 

1,3.3,215 

7*1 

34*0 

5-98 


'rfies(‘ figures l('nd (I nee(l not say (hat the inh'renee 
fVnm an indui'tion so incomplel(^ as this must he ac- 
(•r|ite,d with caution) to slmw that, on tlu^ wlmh', under 
the, khoti U'Durc, as compared with the very poorest 
ryittwari or peasant proprietary districts, (he trading, 
iM:innfac(iiring,a.nd artisan prop(»rli()n of tin: po|Milafinii 
is smaller ; that, it is generally poorer, and that it 
eninjaises fewi'r well-to-iln peojile ; and that the 
diirerenei' ill thesi' respi'cls is more marked in tin' 
ilislri(;i wlu're. tlu' khoti tenure prevails most exelu- 
; ivfly. 

With regaid to the hillei- portion of <pi(‘slinii 10, 1 
■.vniild stale hrielly that with the llnnihay settlement 
on peasant [iroprietary tenure, under which by lar the 
e'reaier pari, of the land of this lha'sidency is hehl, 
l;md can lie transferred without any restih-lion, ainl 
more easily and eheajily than in any civilised country 
I know of. Dnivstiicled fivedom of tran.sfer is a 
prodnel, of IJritish law and administration, since strict 
liereditary (’iitail o( lan<l(*d proiirnty was the rule ol 
Hindu law, and the practice till alh'r the introduction 
of llritisli rule. In my liumhle ojiiiiion we have erred 
ill making the change ; it has, in eoiijunclion with our 


sy.sfem of adminisiralion of civil justice, greatly 
facilitated the loss of llu'ir ])atrinu>ny hy (he liiml- 
owning and peasant elass(‘s ; and this has cansial grave 
di.seonleiit among those* tln^ most important, most 
valuable*, anel mo.>( pe'aee fnl oielers of the' cominnnily. 
Jt lias Inided to frustrate tlie eJlbrts of ( iov(‘rnment 
to improve their e*ondilion hy measures inle‘n(le‘d to 
give greater see'iirily of te'imre*, to limit and n-gnlate' 
eMpiitahly (he; State* de*niaiul on the* lanel, and the* like*. 
And, so far as I am aware, it has he'e'ii alle'ialt tl hy 
mine of the so(*ial or ('(‘onoinie’al advantage's whicli 
we*re‘ uni icipafe‘<l from it. In lids, | lldnk, we* adeiple'd 
piim*iple*s n*cently e slablished afte r long eli.M'iis.^^ion in 
Imiglaiul, without ehdy e»)nsidering how elitll re iil are* 
the circuiustufiee’S of the twei Ctiuntries ; that India is 
<*e‘iiliiries hehiml fhigland, and that, it is ve*iy deinhlfid 
whe*the*r the*, ahulitiem e»f all restrictions ()n the tran.'^li'r 
eii* land Avould iieil have be.c'ii a century e)r twei ago a 
pre'iiialure anel niisehicvoiis nu a'^nrei in Imigljind. 

Dut wlie'ther we* earn nowre(ra(*(* onr ste'ps with flue 
n'garel te> the* inte*rests we* have; cre-ale'd without doing 
nienc harm than hy maintaining our pre*^e‘ni policy, is 
a ejucstion which rvapiires very mature consideration. 


SINDH. 


SiHDn. 


The agricultural class in Sindh com])rises holders of 
1 uid, large zarniiielars, and peasant proprietors, all en- 
joying proprie^iary righl.s, anel (enants-at*will. ^ ihe 
proportion of land cultiv'ite.'el hy tpiiants-at-will is 
porhaps three-fifths of the wliole.' As might he ex- 
pi cle'd, such le*imnts ave^ had eultiviitors, and their eon- 
ditiein is a poor one. With very rare3 erxeeplmns the 
practice is for thetemant to pay a share of the; produce, 
»'no.-lhird to thre'C-fifths. He h/S no inducement to 
iucre'iise exertion or improve his husbandry, and he 
'Seldom rises— or cares to rise — above a mere liand-to- 


inouth existence. 'Dn} <“lass containing the greatest 
number of prosperous ;igi’icultnrisls is probably that 
fd' holders of .*>() to oO acre's, who are tlieiiis(*lves mdti- 
v.ators, though uiidoiihlcdly this could not he said if 
the large hohh'rs as a class possf'ssed the vinin*s of 
tlirift and industry. 'J'hc f(*w who are [irinlent and 
diligent managers of their property am in very com- 
forlahle eircinnstances, and some are reputed to he 
wi'altliy. I should hesitate to interfere in any v/uy 
with the conditions of tenure. 


Col, Ilaiy 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY ANT) PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


MADRAS. 


An oxliuiistivo (k's*frij)<ioii of lln? tonuroM prevailing 
throughniit rrc-kleiKry cjmnot be in a 

is(;t of r<‘pli« s (»f' tliis kind, and the Board will contino 
tliein.selvu^ lo biielly indicniing (he leading cbarju^ler- 
i.sties of tlin mere iinporlant of the ililhavnt tenures 
on wliieli land is lield umler ( Joverniiieiil, an«l ut* tlui 
Huh-lijuin.^s (MMadiar to llu‘ difrerenl districts as re- 
ported by Collectors. 

d'lie tcjiiinis on which land is Jield under (iovern- 
inent may be divhlcd into thi oe. great classes — 

(n.) Ryolwjiri ; 

(A.) Zeinindari; 

(c.) Inarn. 

Th(' distinctive I'eatiire of the ryotwari sysl«‘m, 
which is lli(i most eojiiinon tenure' in the Madras Pn si- 
dency, is tin* dii'e<*t eoJilraet betwee-n the ( Jo\ i‘rnni(‘ni 
an<l the ryot, who is usually tlni actual eiiltivatoi* of 
the soil, and, iinde'i- ('\isting usage', to all intents and 
purposes the actual pi'oprictor of (Ik' buul ('iiteied in 
liis [)atlah or ('xli'iiet, from the Covei iHuent reuister. 
A lien on the laial is retained by ( io\ernni(‘nt till the 
assessiiienl du(‘ thereon is paid ; but the jight ol‘ a 
ryot, to sub-let, inoi‘tgag(', (»r sell it, is subje<'t !(► no 
otluM’ n'stiietioii. 'Tlie ryot bar. the option annually 
of imm-asing <»r di'erea.diig his iiohling or reliu^|ui^h- 
ijig it. altogether; and this, togi-lhc r with the ju-aeliec 
of adding extra ehaiges for second crop wdien it is 
raised wot li the ai<l of (Jovenirncut water, and water- 
tax whi'u lands cla.sM-d as unirrigated an* irrigated, 
jind of idlowing retuissions tor hass ol’ crop from caiees 
Ix^yond thi' ryot’s control, renders ii neces>ary Iv) havo 
an annual sc'ttleinent to detcriuini^ tin' amount to be 
paid by each ryot. The. rate of the regular asM*ss- 
ini'ut of flu; holding is ncsei* \ai'ied at tbos<‘ annual 
seLllements. New assessments now nuulc by the Set- 
tlenii'Ut l)e])artuient are tixed for a period of lU) 
years. 

'The holdings in Malabar and (‘anara are classed as 
ryotwsU'i, but. in llu* latter di'<trit-l the rent is tixed as 
ji lump sum payable on (he estate or Imlding, and not, 
ns (‘IsewluTe, on <'aeli individual tield, and in l)olh dis- 
tricts the right of pii\a(e pro[)ei-|y ill the land, nosv 
jirnetically aeeonI(;d to every rvet in tin' rre.ddeney, 
appears to hava* always i‘\i';led without iulerniplion. 

The village joint-rent sy.^lian, which [irevail^ to a 
small (‘xteut, is praetii-ally tlu' ^ame as ry<dwari, 
though in theory the whole <'omuninily are jointly ami 
severally respon.^ihle for (he leveniu', the extent ot 
each villager’s indivitlnnl liability being arranged 
ainongsl themselves. 

d'he iiohling of n /amindai' is usually a large tract 
of eonniry, and the zamiiular lui'^ a ju’oprietary title 
ns against ( lovernmnil, Mihjeet. to the pa\iiieiU oftlu' 
laml dues or peslieiish. In the ears- of tlu' aneieiit. 
zemindaries, llu^ la.w ot priuiogeiiitun* j)n;\ails, and 
the zi'iuindar eriUiiot eiu'iimher oi' alienatii the estate 
beyond his own lih'lline if he lias sons or sou’s muis 
('iitilh'd to iulierit (he [)ropeity. lie can, hovvev er, 
sell portions lo sav(' I In' eiilirt* estate, or to clear oil* 
family' debts. rin* e-'^tates e<jnfeJTcd iimh-r Uegnln- 
tioii NXV. of 1N02 follow the ordinary rules of 
llimlii properly', and are. deserihed as /(‘uiindaries, 
])i oprietniy estates, unit labs, . Poligar i slates or 
])oUiems are ancient ti'iidal estates, but in many eases 
ja'i'inaiieiit titlc-dieds were gi allied ior tlu'ni uiidir 
tlu' provisions of Kcgnlation XW^ol lSt)2. 'riii.-, 
however, does not prevent their following the jaw of 
primogeniture according to the ancient eusloin. 

Inam lauds ( known as jaglure^, .jln’e.triems, niani- 
cins, i^e.) are those with nfcrt'uee to winch the 
Government has waived its right to tnc assessment, 
or to a pvirtiou uf it, as a ri'wavd for j>nst servieis 
rendered, or as a remuiu'iation I'or duties to be per- 
foruu'd, or on account of religious services to he 
executed so long as the inam is held. A large num- 
ber of these iitams were gianted l»y former (Jovern- 
mont..s, subject to various conditions, but many have 
boon outVauchisod within the lust 20 years ; tbu right 


of Government to prevent alienation, or to resume, or 
to deiiiMiid service, having been commuted. 

Tbe arcji of tlu ‘ ITesidency may be divid(‘d between 
the three classes as under, all Government waste 
bi'ing shown under ryotwari — 

Siiuaro 

Byotwari . , . 8(3,12 

/eijiiiidari - - - 118,185 

Inam - - - - 12,455 


T’otal 131,7(i8 


— 

Ilyolvv.'iri. 

Zjiiuindnri. 

Inam. 



r>,ll|. 

1.(572 

Jf>7 




14,27K 

411 

(itiilavuri 


r'.i.vi 

2,2 1:5 

7(17 

KistiKi 


Ti.I’mS 

1,12.-) 

l,():;'j 

Xfllmo 


.TC.II.-J 

2,772 

l.ils 



7,1 Mill 

— 

1,011 

iUW-M-v 


S.7S1. 

nr, 


Kiiniu(.| 


ri.ioi 

2(1(5 

1,(515 

riiiiiu!c|inl - 



!5.‘)7 

117 

Alrulias 



— 

— 

Xi'i ili \rc(il - 



2,(il''.> 

.‘5.")7 

Sfiiitli .\n'<tl - 



:5s 

21(1 

T.'iiijorc 


It, l.'ai 

21 'll 

i'Sl 

Tl'!.lllt|li|«llv 



(5(i:» 

Mcri 




[\.m 

257 

'riiilicvrll.V 



I.I.S2 

40!) 

C(.iiiil»:tl (»rr * 


.^,7:>'.i 

147 

I!(2 

Nil'-’ij-is 


7 IV) 

— 

■> 

S:ilt‘iii - - - 


4.2.s;5 


.^(15 

Sniilli 



— 

VV 

.tlaliiltar 



r, 

17 

Total ■ 


.stynir) 

as.iss 

I2,.ir.5 


Willi regard to the bulk of the zemindari ti'acts tlm 
eiillivated ari'a is not known. Kxelmling tlu' Mal- 
iabs of ( ianjam, with an area of 5,7 1 5 s([uar(‘ miles, 
the cultivated area under ryotwari ami inam is as 
follows : — ♦ 

(Stiniin; Miles, 

Kyotwari ' - - 2S,()71 

Inam . . - - 8,558 

The most important ami widely spread (enure m-t 
hehl direi'i. fi’om Government is that, of a. lyot <>]• 
cultivator holding under a znmindar, shrotriejiidrii'. 
jaghiredai', \'c., w'lio. In llu'oiy, is usually Jield lo he la 
jireeisely the same, jxisition as a ryot holding din rt 
iVtiiii Government, lint In [iraetiee is not so. d’lie old 
eoniroveisy a.s to wladln'r the ryot had any pronib.'- 
tary lights in the soil has long sinet' ceased to iiave 
any ])raetical interest in lyotw'ari ti’aets ; tlu' ryot’s 
iiiviolahle light lo possi'ssion .so long as ho pai<l the 
assi'ssim nt having been Jrei'ly conceded and as freely 
acted upon, holdings being eonslanUy bought and 
.sold without any doubt being Ihrowm on the juir- 
ehaser’s title. Some iineertainty has recently been 
j'e\iv('d with ngaid To the exact h'gal position ol tlie 
ryot by rceeiil dec isions ol the High Gourt ; hut there 
is no reason to believe that tbe general eonfulenee in 
the vv'idl-establishcd policy of Governnu'iit has been 
in any degri'c shaki'ji. In zemindari tracts, however, 
tlie ryot’s )u)Mlion is far from being so secure, owing 
mainly lo tlu* (‘ih'ct of tbe di'cision of tbe Madras 
High Court in Special Apjieal N(». 9 of 1870. 

'I’he liighesi court of the laiu^has declared tluit a 
zamimlari ryot \t a iiuTC U'uaiit-at-will, urdess he eaii 
prove a speeilic eontract or eustomary right of occu- 
])ancy. As speeilic eoutraets hearing on tlie (juest ion 
of right of oceupaney are but few, and as it is not easy 
for a [)Oor r> 
zemindar, n 
a civil eoiir 

Boanl of Jh'veiiue looked upon tin* decision at tin 
time as one. of s«*rious importance to tlie comiminiB, 
and uddressi'd Government on the subject injheii 
pi'occediiigs, ilated 1st S(‘pt ember 1871, No. 8,870, 
which, alter (‘xpressiiig their opinion that the local 
Legislature in passing Act VIll. of 1805 (Kent Re- 
covery Act) sniiposed it had secured the right ol 
occupancy to the tenantry of “ zamindars, jaghirc- 


^ot to prove customary right as agamsi •• 
•sistance to a suit of (jeclmeiit brought m 
t is not infreuucntlv iiusuccessful. 4 1’^* 
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dars, shroiriemdars,” they strongly recommended 
fh-il* enactment should be ohtaiiietl afiirining t.h(. 
•ildit in iinmistakeuble hirms. There seems to have 
Ln-ri ji didereiice of opinion amongst the moml)(‘rs of 
CoviTnniciit, for nothing further was Inward ui' (lie 
iiinilei- iih ^vh^m reports were' cjilhMl for from 

mIi Collectors as to the results wlfieli had ensiuMl from 
i]„‘ (U'cision in question. The reports oC the local 
oiUcefs are now undtu* the Board’s consideration. 

I'lio following remarks hy Collectors have ri'ri'reuec^ 
to tins question. A lui/y idea is souadimes I'vinecd of 
u’hat it was that the court actually dcci»U*d, hut all 
indicate that the deeisioii tmnls to reduce /Muiindnri 
ryots to the position of mere temints-at-will, unless 
protecdod by a sj)Ocifie. contract.: — 

A zamindari r^ot is lialde lu bo turned 
out at tlie will of I lie landlord undca* the High (’ourf’s 
j'cccnt cunstruelion of tin* law. 

\lza(fnpfit(nt }, — ‘‘ In zaiiilndaTics, rcMits have for 
many years lioeii raised alier a slight struggle, at the 
will of (lie /jMiiindai*. Sinc(‘ I She no one has von- 
tiirtid to struggle, Mr. Collett, then (.!ivil rludgo, 
lia\ ing in tliat year deeidecl fliat. the h*nv forbidding 
('nliaiicemeiits without, cause dioNvn was n d('ad 
letter.” 

Bflhtrp . — “The law as to tin* status of tenauls 
under zaniiudars, sht’olritondnrs, t^c. is in a, ni(»<t. 
uijsalisfaelory state. Act VHl. ol* ISho and the 
Acts upon which it is hast'd woi-e long ctmsideretl to 
declare a. right of tK*cupaiicy in the tenant. I'liat 
view has I'cen dechn’c'd to ho inifounded liy tin* 
highest judieial tribunal in tlio country.” 

Stdett), — “'Idn^ position of zamindari ryots lias 
nmlcrgoiio a- clrnngr' nndci’ tlu' lligli (\)urtV I’uling 
ill Special Appi'al No, 9 of IsTO, a(a:or(ling to wbicli 
the zaniiiidnr is competent to on<t the i'v<'t at tin* end 
of each fasli, not wit lotmuling the pnnclual payments 
fd’ tin? kists by llie latter. 91ils is, in olV< ct, making 
him (ryot) a tenant-at-will, 'fins de<i-;ion is forlu- 
nalclv not very well known, or they (zamimlar-. ) 
would have probably used this as a poW('rtid engiiKj 
jo e.arry iiiit tbeir oAvn jirivati* piqiK's, to the serious 
flelriimmt of tin* interests ot* tbe ryots, rvlio liav(‘ sniik 
capital in improvcineiits in t he ludief tlial tlie fennrtj 
was ])ei‘manenl so long as ibey ]mid tlu'ir rents 
punctually.” 

'file .Snb-colb‘Ctor of Madura writes : “'rin* zamin- 
“ <hiri tenure is a. sub-teniiro, Imt in Ibis ]>art of the 
“ (‘onntrytlio oconoiuie condition of the tenants ditfers 
“ seldom frmn llial of tenants niider ryolwari. Tlie 
“ t loveriunent rules are known and \ery much fol- 
“ lowed ill tbe matter of giving leases and k(‘eping 
“ accounts, but occasi<Min.ll}' a zmiimlar takes advan- 
“ tago of the bad drafting (d' Act VlII. of IStid, ti) 
“ intliet some injury on Ironblosome ryots/’ 

Jt may bi* said geiiei’ally that tin* oeeiqiaiiey rights 
of t(!nants under zeiniiKlars ami inamdars have been 
less questioned in the soiitli(‘rii than In the northern 
distriels. The Colh*ctors of 'ranjore aiuri'riehinopoly 
write as if there W(‘re no doubt in tbe inalti'r, Witli 
regard to many inaimlars tbere can hi* no room for 
qiu'stion that tbey art' nothing more than assignees of 
Jiiiblic revemue. 

Kveii when the occupancy rights of a /.ainlmbiri 
?‘yot are um|nestioned, then^ is another way in wliicdi 
be is worse; olf than a (iovernment ryot. 'J'he assess- 
im'iit paid by the latter has beeai eoiiimul<‘(l for a. long 
faeries of years into a tixed money-rent, tln^ eommu- 
tation having been made at rates mueli below llu* 
present ruling niarki't ]>rieo. Idio zaniindiiri ryot 
lias usually to pay a share; ot tlie pi’oduce, and ev(;u it 
this bo commulcil to a money jiayment, tin; rate of 
eonunutation is usually siibjeet to frequent r<!vision. 
lu many cases, the payment is actually made iu kimi, 
and where this practice pievails, the cultivator is not 
allowed to liurv(‘st his ci'op until ihi' lamllord’s share 
has been secured. 

Tin; tenants of Govornmont or zamindari ryots are 
usually tenaiits-at-will, a common arrangement being 
that half the produce goes to the lessor and half to 
the cultivator, cither in money or in kind. The shares 


vary, howx'ver, in ditferent localities, and fre(|uently CnAr.I.QK.l 

witli rcter<*nce to tlu* amount of agncultiiral stock 

provided hy each party. 'There arc some ('xeejitional Madras. 
siih-lemiros carrying pr()[)rietary or oeenpancy rights, 'ji 
d -e will lunv hr hrietiy noticed so far as tlicv 
are dealt with in tin* (‘ollectors’ reports. 

from the (lodavari diMing, it is laqiorled that tlu’ve 
an; sub tenures with right nf occupancy in the Bha- 
drachcllam taluk, hut i\e pavtic.ulars are givim. 'five 
Suh-collr(;1ov oi ^tadurn wriU's : ‘‘'fhi' ordinary snli- 
“ i.'iuin s umh'r lorn ;• run Irmu our year to live yv'ars, 

“ and the vyil’s share is goni'iidly t>y agrei'ineut. irotu 
“ (Hie y< ai' to ti\e years and hardly ovt'r more, 'flu' 

“ oeeupaney right (cases with the le:is('>, and then' is 
“ no rlaiin for renewal.” 

In South Gaiiara llu'n; are three distinct kinds of 
suh-tcimre'. <h".cril>(al as follows hy jhi‘ ('olle(‘lor: 

“ Alulg - 111 (pm-inanciit le.-i^i'), chalgcni (yoarU or 
“ temporary lease), and waidageni (for a fix('d 
“ peri(»d). The (eManl holding niidc'r a permanent 
“ le:ra‘, lias full riglil over the land, inehiding tlu; 

“ right <)• Irati'^fi-r of hi^ h'ase. Such permanent 
“ h'.isr 4 .•!?•/. .,0,21,. j given hv tile landlord on pay- 
“ imait of a line or preniiiim, and tlie luddi'r of llu; 

“ land niuh'r this h'ase is rather a -iihoi'diiiiite j)ro- 
“ prielitr than ;i l('nant. rnil r tlir nnilgeni ti'inin* 

“ the lenant. has |o j>ay a fi\ed rent. 'The iu'\t is 
“ <‘h;*|g»‘ni or tt'm]>orarv h'a-s'. 'riu'si' are renewed 
o rv('ry yc‘.“ir, and flu* landlord pos,-css(‘;^ the right of 
“ raising the n nt, Waldagi'iii : iinth r these the limant 
“ holds the lain! (or a lived period, with tln' option of 
“ niakine; lmpio\ ena'iiis, lIu' value ol* whi(di w'ill hav(‘ 

“ to Im‘ jiaid hy tlu; landlord wln'ri llu* h'ase evpires. 

“ 'This kind of h'u -o is not very common. 'I’he miil- 
“ geni may lx* roughly taken at 14 pm’ cent., clialgciii 
“ at SI pi-r er-iih. .aiid waidageni at 2 per ei'id/’ 

d’he ( 'olleefor oi’ Malabar wrih'S : “ 'TIk' Malabar 
“ s’/'-h in nf lami nainic-- is alniosf ])e!’f(*el in theory, 

“ 'Tin' liighosi tide is ihat id' an nneiKminlM'red 
“ jenmom |hi)!h right), the ahNoInio propiielary 
“ right or pIcuKiif (((Uithnon. lleiua'ilh it. come gi’eal; 

“ mimhers j.nd forms of usufrm'tuary and other mort- 
“ gages and at the end ol‘ it eoim's the t't rtnupdthnn or 
“ simple, ti'iiniiey-al-will. 'TIu' lah^ildar.s estimate' tlu; 

“ cnlf ivafetl lands unde;* llm dilTr’i’ent kind of Ijolders 
“ ill dilll'ieiil jiarts of (luj district, ut from 20 to tiO 
“ p('r cent, of superior tille-holdc'rs, and I’nmi (St) to 
“ 40 p(*r (!(*iil. of simpli; l('iiant<“al-will ; hnt in the 
greater portion of tlu; district 7/> to jier c('nt. of 
“ the laml .-ceins to he in the hamls of simple tenant*:- 
“ al-will. (I, is the custom (d' (lie eoiintry, lioW(‘Vcr, 

“ to give till' vahie of all imjiioN eineiits, ascertained 
“ by hue’ll n.'.'igf*, uheii a lenani, (weii if only a 
“ lenant a(*will, is eji'etc'd, pri)\ide(I, of course, the 
‘‘ landlord knew (d‘ tlu' iniproM'menls liciiig carriial 
“ out. 'The con lilion of a larg(‘ propoi’tion of 
“ tciiaiits-al-will is very far lVi>in being sat isfaeUa’y, 

“ owing to ihe gra-'jiing a\ari('i; of tlu' landlord.-, avIio 
“ in many ea-i'S rack-rent Hu ir hind. ICveii when 
“ the I' tianl Ijolds tlu* most (aminion (*orm of inoi't- 
“ gag«- Ica'^e (kaiiom) llu* landlord when renewing Ihe 
“ lease, wliieh can he done eva iy 12 years, (’\acts so 
“ large a tim* from the nuu’tgagee that Iu; is little 
hellu’ oil’ than a lenant-al-W'ill.” 

In regard to llu* character i»l’ tiu' teiiiue appearing 
to adeet (he i'coiuunic (•('mdilion of tin* jiersoii holding 
it, the general opinion seems to he that as tlu' posi- 
tion of a (Iovernment r}ot is in every way mor(; 
seciii’c than that of :i zamindari ryot, and the terms 
on \vhi('h lie holds nmn' favniirable, hi.s economic 
(•(.mditioii is more satisfaetory. 'The Imrd ami fast 
lines laid down by ( lovcrnnumt iu r('S])e,cl to payment 
of (hies, Sir, sometimes sei'ms (o operah.; harshly ^vIm'ii 
eomp!’,re(l with llu; readiness of some zamindars to 
allow their tenants time to pay, bin. the r\ot is seldom 
the gainer in tin* long run. Willi la^gard to assistance 
in lime of distri ss, the C'olhxdor of Bellary |•emarks : 

“ Ib’cent e-vjieriemx; lias shown that shrotn(*m ryots 
“ could gi;t liUh; help I'rom their landlords who were 
“ themselves in ditticulties * *. 

“ 'riic famine Ibimd tim jSimdur State least prepared 
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“ to meet it. That fult it first, felt it most 
“ scv(‘r(‘ly, an<l is Inst iiivolverl in it, in spite of 
“ exeelhnit Kin’openn supervision and (Jovernniont 
funds.” 

Are fiterr a/i// roadifions of fnnirv {snvh^ for in- 
stance, as anrcstrictrd freedom <f transfer) udiielt 
miifht he ehaiujcd with adrantaije to the holder and 
without injnnj to other parties i 

All (.‘olh'ctors who niak(‘ any rcfeienei! to the speeiiie. 
insinnee jiddnceil in this (pu'slion unite in depreentin;^ 
niiv iriterlerefiee with fn'cdoin of transfer, :in<l in this 
the Hoard eonenr. Many (k)lh‘etors reeonnnend leijjis- 
lalion lo seeui (‘ oeen])ane,y ri^hl to tin* ryots in za- 
niindaries, sdirotrieins, Siv. As ;drea<ly stated above, 


this question is uinbu- tlie Board’s (ionsidcration. It 
may now be remarked, howevei’, that any recointnen- 
datioii the ]5oar<l iqay make will luj Avith tin; view of 
removin*^ uncertainty with regard to existing 
rather than of introdneinjr ehanjjes. 

n o 

d'ho practice of allowing com])ensation to tem]}()rary 
tenants for improvements elTected with the knowledirc 
of the landlord n'ported as juaivailin;; in Mahdair and 
to some (extent in (’anara is one Avhieh it nnVlit he 
well to secure by k‘j;;islation to tenants throujijhout the 
rresidcncy, bill tlu* matter is oneAvhich calls for much 
consideration in ilelail, and tlu* Board are not at 
pres(‘nt prepareil to do inori> than oflir a su;i‘^estion. 


MVSOh’Iv 


T'he tenure of the district is ryotwavi, which may 
l)e described as a -oi l ol' pi'ipetnal b'asehold, with the 
further advjiiilac;e tliat the ryot, Avhen ^•onlpellcd to 
do so, c.an |■('^i‘^n bis le;ee williout any ]»enalty or 
loss. It has bei'ii objected to this syst(*m that it sub- 
divides the land too mueli, eneoijra;;i*s a class of j)etly 
ryots who :llmo^t live bom hand to month, and the 
like. This is true in a. limitefl s(‘ns(‘, but on tlu* ollu*!* 
hand it has raised up, ami is si ill raisin'.' up, :\ larue 
body ol‘ independ(‘nt and rrn;;al men whosi* conduct 
throu^dioiit the I'aniine has been mar\<‘lh»n<. Ibicom- 
plaininjj^, and, as a nib*, la w- respect in;j,\ they w(‘re 
rcduciMl lo b'arful straits, ami subsist in;;’ almost on 
nothin;^, they managed to kerp thcmsel\<'S and cattle 
aliv(', and, with their carefully-InK'irded small sti'cks 
of s(‘ed ;;rain, were in a position ai^ain to till the 
'ground as soon as seasonabb* rain b'll, th(‘r<‘by assur- 
in,i^, it is trusted, not only c()mi)aralive ph'uly to 
themselves, but a fair land reveniu* to 1h(*ir jiaramount 


landlord — tlu* (Toverninent. This sturdy indcpcn- 
dcnc(‘ and self-denial an* surely bcj'otli*n of their 
qiiasi-proprielorship with all its bindiULt; tiaulitions .•nul 
r(‘li;.M()us observance's, and thus true husbandry and 
its concomitants of frmi'ality and jierscverance have 
tak<*n <Ieep I’oot and (b*veloj)ed a class of ryots who, in 
an economic point of view, are jn-obahly not lo hi*, 
surpassed in India. Thi'i’e are probably individual 
classes elscwben* who may bi* noted for more* intidli- 
i:^fnc(‘ or nunc imbistry, but as a mass tin* Mysore 
ryots an* tin* backbone of tlu* country, and be it nnli>d 
that it is tlu* ti'niii’i* that has made* the provident 
ryot, and not tin* ryot Avho Inis developed tlu* tenure, 
instineiively almost it occurs lo the ryol (o foster in 
every r<*speet and to prot(‘ethis ri;;hts and inleri'sts in 
matters oi' L’razini', fuel, and wood,A.c., for what bene- 
(its him bmielits tlu* (-Jovernmeiit, ami hi; is not slow 
to acknowU*di'<*. bis oblii^at ion where lu*, lias the ability 
to dis(*bar!j;e his Government diu's to tlu* last anna. 


BAdlHJTANA. 


Dholpn r.-^ " ! dent .-Col . Dennelnj.' — 'I'lie tenures in 
Dhidpnr are to a p; real (*N(ent similar lo th<ts<* which 
existed in llu^ TSorlh-Westi'iii Provinces when British 
rule was tirst e>lablish(*d. 

'riie ownership of jdl tlic land is v(*sled in the Stale, 
which claims tlu* power lo ejei t the zainindar, altluaieh 
jirnelically this power is m*\er exer<*i.sed as Ion*' as 
(he Slate (U'lnand is ii'jxnlarl}^ paid. 

riie State also J)osses^es a. ri^'ht lo the, waste land 
within the lumndaries of each villaeje, in ('xe(*ss of 
what may bi^ required I’or Ibe iijrazimx of tin* villai^e 
eat lb*. 

Tdie /ainiiidar is loidNcd upon as a enltivator with 
i il>'hls of i^eneral imoiairi'menl, and a portion of the 
H'lital is allowed to liim for tlu* ti'onlile of eolleetion, 

LJmler tlu* new sel tleiiieiit llu* proportion ibns 
allowed to zamimlars a\i‘ra;j:,i's per eenl. on tlio 
land revenue of the entire Stale. 

Tenants have no acknow h'd^ed ri<^hls either of 
oeeujianey or of holdin*' at lixi’d lales. Practically, 
Imwever, they <lo hold at well-known and Ion;' (*-{;i- 
Idished rates, and in a. thinl> populated State llu‘y ere 
so mneh in <lernand that they are not suhjeeted lo 
inneh iiit(‘rlerem*e in their holdings. 

Transfers of land to outsiders an; not usual; shart s 
which are sold, either on account of failun* of the pos- 
s(*ssor lo ine(‘t the Gov<*rnment demand, or from oiiier 
causes, are generally taken uj) by some of the 'itiar 
sharers in the villagt^ eominunily or by rclativc.s in 
iieii^hhourine v iHmlci's. 


Koiah. — Major Pondeff . — Paragraphs 10 and 14. 
— hi Tonk j)roi)rie1ary right sei‘ins to he recognised; 
ibr holders can sell their land, aiul ryots ahsenl. for 
^ "*r.s arc allowed on their return to re-ocenpy their 
lari \ 


In Ibuimlee, in (’oloiiel 'rod'sliim*, tlu* land was llu* 
properly of the eultivalor;" Imt now Ihroiighoiit 
llarsu>(i, as elsewhere in Kajjmlana, llu* land is Slate 
propei'ty. In Boo'ulie, however, the position of the 
o<*ciipier is miieh heller lhan in Kotah, where Zalim 
Singh’s haiulivvoi k slill icinains. 'riins in Kotah tlu* 
cultivator caimol si'll his land nor niortgagi* it ; thongii 
[U'aetioally such transactions oecjisionally take plaie, 

A cultivator caiiru)! resign a jiorliun of his holding 
ami letairi the rest. Ib* must either keep the whole 
or give up the whole ; and he can claim no abatemeiil 
of jent in consi<l(*ration of a failui'c of ero]). In 
Bomub'c, on the other hand, although a man cannot 
sell his land, lu* can mortgage it freely; and the mort- 
gagee can siih-mortgage it without limit, lu Boondee, 
too, a I’ullivator can not only give up a single held and 
k('(‘p the rest, Imt if tin* eroi) is not worth the rent, 
he may turn his cattle into it, and eseaj»e aii}' State 
demand. There are other advantages in the, Boondee. 
system which I will not here dwell iqion. 

In 'I'oiik many villages an* given in eontraet, usually 
to oulsid(*rs ; hut both hen* and in^Haraoli the temiri^ 
is ryotwari. Bents are gi'iierally paid in cash, not in 
kind ; and r(‘nl-rates, on(*e established, do not vary. 
Thus, in Kotah, Zalim Singh’s rates, inqvosed KtOyi'ars 
ago, still prevail, though tln‘y have been reiidcrnl 
more l.mrdensomc by tlu* imposition of lieavy cesses 
in llie shape of per-centnges on rent, and equal <*xtni 
cluirges on all land. However, if fairly distributed, 
the n'vcnne in average years is not burdensome. 
The following shows tlu* average mortgageable value 
of land ill Tonk (city pargatia) and in Boondee:— 

♦ Vide ii very interesting foot note to be found in Chap. VIII. 
AnmtU of liar not i. 
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CiiAr.T.C^x.H 

In Tonk, ayIkmv land is sold, tlio sah'ahlo value is^ I 
aiu told, iilxmt donblo ilu! movljjju’^cahK*. vnnrvNi 

lu Uoondof, jndp^ii\;j; l‘n>in in iiniies matin in two roulvii. 

loraUtins tar MpavV, i'vtan tn\n-\'on\th tt> oun-tUtU of llu* 

land is moilgagcil, eliiftly to niont’y-lemU'rs, 


CKNTKAIa INDIA. 


BhofHfL — Each villat 2 ;(‘ is in cli!ir;;n of ji lumbca*- 
<lar appointed for 20 years, who distril)ul(‘s the land 
aiiione; the cultivators at a fixed ( Jovcrnmoiit naital 
oil wliich ho 10 per c('nl. coiniiiis>it)n from ilu; 
Stale. Land cannot he transferred from one cultivator 
to anotlu'r, so lonu; as tlu! oc<.‘Uj»ier pays iIh* ( iovern- 
iiicnt rental. 

H(t(fh('lhlKtmK — “As lias heem said Ixd'ore, lliero are 
no proprietary i)r (.)Ccnj)an(“Y ri‘dils in IVajLdjcdkhand, 
(lie soV('rcii;n of the State lieinj;;’ the sele proprietor of* 
siieli. 

In the Kolliao or Khalsa ^iIla^es, wldcdi t‘orm 
al'ont one-third of tin* lotal niimher in i1h‘ Slate, holh 
In jiiinma and cultivat('d land, Itaisi as a ride, weisi 
<ii\( n Tnnn year to year, in order to [»reveiil any >n<di 
rij;Uts heliio' (‘^tahlished.- Ni'arly 1 \vo-(liirds of the 
wliole of Ivewali (and the sanu' is applieahle. to (Ik* 
resr. of ihe di.''triet ixem*rally) is held rent Thh' under 
(lie followini^ tenures : - 

“ 1. raipakliiir, rent free ^rant to llralimins and 
j)l‘ieslS. 

“ 2. Murwar, rent 1V(‘0 tyrant for loss of life in 
Itattlc. 

‘‘ d. Hirt, rent free •^rant for «^oiod scu’vice. 

“ 1. .U!ijl)hof?, rent free ,m’ant for temple (mdow- 
ineiits. 

“ 0 . Ja^diir, rent free ijjrant in I’eii of ])mv, hut is 
lia]il(‘ to exfdiaui^e- and resuiii])! Ion. 

“ h. .Muaiula, .i^o'aiits to ilie lin.llierliood, sid)jecf to a. 
payment of one-loiii’th of the Jimima of Ihe villaLO*.” — 
Acv //.- Colonel honnenunH. 

hntloni . — “The levema* selllcnient in this di strict 
is p(‘riodic:d. The (‘xistin;^ scltleiio nt is for Id yt'ars. 
'file aeliial jnmma of I'aidi enll i\ at'>i' is llled, and 
duiin;^; llie term of (lie leasi! no one eaii dminiml from 
liiin moi'e tlian Ihe stipulated sum, wlialevej’ may he. 
Ills improvements. E\ery village is also given in 


ejara to (In* jialel oi‘ that village, allowin-: him a re- 
duction from 7.^ to 10 per ceiil. from the gio-s jiminni. 
he is to collect from llie eidlivalms ol' hi- \illagi* as a 
compensation idr his responsiliilil ies and siipci \ i. ion, 
lu'sides a rent free plot of cultiiraidc ground vai \iiii;‘ 
accor<liiig to the si/.e (d‘ eaidi \illage from 2d to 2iK) 
heegahs. i h* is rcsponsiltle, Idr (he widl-lu'ing of liis 
village, as well as tin* full [laymentof tlu' Slate r* M ime 
whatever may l)e his o^\ n receipts, hnl. lie is \i i v 
siddom a. losrr. No one lias [lower to maki* an\ altera- 
tion in the slipnlad d tenma* witliont IIum-oum-dI of ilir. 
Stall*. 'Idle eharaeler of (he leniiri' is lavoiirahli* and 
the selflemeiit. mild, and ihoreldn* popular. 'Idie apri- 
<Mil(uri>t having the riglil ol“ enjoying !lie prolil oi' lii-. 
pnuhiei* and iinjiruMuieiits Idll).” — Mir Slodoinuit 

Mi. (.S.L 

Monpur.- ' "' \\\ seven of the villages of tlie par- 
gaiinah, cull i valors, called nnilgoozars, hold their oiatis 
under a, twenty years' seltlenieiit. wlnddi was made in 
A.l). IS()7. 'I hey are indiviiliially and i*ol)eeii\idy 
i‘Csponsil)le Ihr ( loviu'nnu'iili n^vcmie, and enjoy (he 
riglit of suh-lclling the wasti* land in their possession 
on (Indr authority or on rales they think lit tc iix 
within the rates .'inllioriscMl hy the sigi h-ment. '1 hey 
arc thus IVce to (‘iijoy all the prolits v/hi(di im-reased 
or .improved eullivation in lln ir viliagi's may hring 
ahoiit. In the rmnaining uiisetthsl Milages tin* eulti- 
\alors enjoy no laghts, l>nt that hy usage tin*)’ caiiiiol. 
he dispos'-es.-ed el' llieir holding'^ as long as lliey (‘on- 
tinn<‘. (o pay (d)\ennnent reveiiin* regularly. '[die 
malgoozars of the setfhMl villages are alone recog- 
nised to liold pro))rie(ary rights, hut in no casi* has 
auy cidlivalor iit .-ellled <U' Uii-citled villages mer 
all<-iiipted to t‘.\<'i(dse (he lieht. <>!' traiisler hy elllier 
mortgaging- or sidling the (ields held hy him. ’ — CmoUt 
Suroop Xftroiu. 


(h;NTI{AI, 

Inoia. 

Mr. WihtjnU 


ciiAr'rEJi 1.— QUES'rioN ii. < '/lAl .l, J 

Arc the holders of the ohorv hnnrrs i/i the hahif <f carrjfuK) on! nmlcria! impronoK nfs, such os difp/itttf 
'fi'dis or ch(( HHcls, nvccssonf in order to nse the woter in oeono! ! > \re t heir (u tioHs in this nspn't ofjt etal nmsi 

hjf the seenritif or inseeiiriljj of their tennr(\ or lip their ireolfli or pen rtpl ftr ore tin re oni/ fUlo r r< ((sens 
tclfirh hinder snek invest inents of their hthonr ond eopito! ! What hoee hn /t th< < Jfnts ef rtimt l.oiio 
hnjiromnent Arts t Hove (hep temied to ndon/e or norrotv the niohinp ef odroners !>p Cenrm.onl! 

Coes the condition of the vountrp render it desi/alde that (he operodon oj thrst' .let:, shtodd tx Jordifoftd. nr 
their seope eidorpeif ond ore there onp opporent dilJirolties in the inip o/ deinp the< that eioiht he k nno'td t 
lx the demond for interest on (lorernnie/d odronces ohsfrirefire or pridiihilorp ! 


rUNJAIh 


PuNJAn. 


'Idle owners of land, and in sonn* places occupancy 
d-iuiuts, do carry out the material impruvcmmits <‘nu- 
Juer>it(‘d in the ipicstlon. Their actions in this respect 
{dfccted childly hy tlieir jarnniary means ainl hy 
till* degree in wldidi they possess jirovidcnt hahits. 
Many wc.'ilthy landowners squander their means with- 
^>'it bestowing a thought on impi oving their estates. 
The effect of the Land Improvement Acts has timded 


to enlarge thi^ Tiiaklng of advaiiei's hy Oovernnu'nt. j^jy 
'Idle provisions of Ihe Acts atlord, I think, all due (,7>rr Ousdnj 

fiieilities, eompatihle \vilh (he salV'ly of the advances — 

made, for their heiiig easily ohtaiiied. During the 
pri'-eiit year special advances to the amoiiiil of 
Rs. 1,S(),0()() have heen made in .seven distiiets oidy. 

The rate of interest is, I think, snUiciently moderatr*. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


Chap. I. (^n.I 1 . 
Col. 

W. G. Darns. 


Mr. 

J. Ji. LfialL ‘ 


First as rtiffards proprietary tea arcs . — Hicro can 
b<* no <l«»nl)t flint villap* rommuiiilios nn<l 

individiinl |»r()|)ni'f()rs nrc in flic haliil of 
innlci'inl iinpi’ovi'iiK'fils. Tlii.'i is well known to nil 
who liMNc had any it'veniie e\pei'ienc(‘ in ihi.s parf of 
India. 'I'o ohl/iin jairtioular inionnalion ns to wlint 
had hccM done in this way in Karniil and (hir^^aon I. 
addressed flu^ Deputy f'oniniissioncrs ol those dislriels. 
Air. Ihladson n'/^ardin^ Kninal wrihs as follows: — 

“ During the yeais siina* last settlement nhout 
,')()() Tuasonry wells have h(*en huilt hy them (the jn'o- 
ja ietors) ; moreov<'r, almost, the whol(‘ system of eanrd 
ilistrihul.ories, which iij) to within tin* last 1> years 
ini;^al(‘d moi-e, than 1,00,000 aeivs, has heen er<‘afe<l 
hy thi.^ p(‘ople with such small assistan<‘e as the remains 
(d* old water channels allordiMl theiu/’ 

Mr. Rolua-ts writes with regard to (Inrpion that tln^ 
sett haiumt, opera! ions have lately retarded the invi'st- 
ment of money hy the proprii'lary (dasses in improv(‘- 
imaits, hut, that since the annoniM*ement of the jamas 
applications (‘or Takavi have lannmeiua*! ponrinj^ in, 
so that- between fjiine 1S77 (when the new jam:isw<*re 
LCixiii out) and 1st April 1<S7-S apj>lieations to the 
amount ol’ Ifs. 17,d!i.'> had been received, ol A\hich 
Ivs. Id, 000 was jiaid and the rest would be? pi‘ovi<h‘<l 
for out of the (mrreiit, y<‘ai*''s allotment. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that security of 
tenure has most to do with th(‘ investment of capital 
in improvements in tlu' case of tenants ; tor fenanls- 
at-will nt.ver, I believ(‘, incui' exp( usi‘ in sinkiryi;- wells 


or other irrigation works, and tenants wdth riglits oj 
occupancy only to a very limited ('xt(mt, though tin 
law (sections 87 and 88 of the Ihmjah lenancy Act) 
se(*ms to ]-ecogniise a right on their part to impn,;., 
the land in th(‘ii‘ (xtenpation. Tn the cas(M>fy>/Y/y>/vV/,,,.^. 
tlndr tenure ludng absolutely secure, their wealth oi 
povei'ty ha,s more to do with tln‘ decision of the <pa.s. 
tion of whether they shall layout mon(‘y in imja-oviri'* 
th(‘ land, than the nature of their tmiure. 

It is dilfieult to say what have beem tluMdli'cts ol 
th(* Land lm])rov(‘ment Act. Relbrc' a. sound opinion 
on this point could he given a special im(uiry would 
have to be made, including a collation of the stati.stir^ 
of tin' number and aiiiount of the advances made undfi 
the old and new rules. IMy im})r('ssion is that at. tir.si 
notwithstanding the more liheral (('rms as to tlu 
re|)aynicnt of a<lvan(*es nn(l('r tin* Land linproveiin ni 
Act, the number ot' appliealions for a,dvauees uuhIi 
after its promulgation fell olf v('ry eousiderablv. 
hoAvever, was not due, in my ojiiidon, to tin- d(‘inaiui 
for inter(‘sl so miicli a.s to the euinhivms and luViii 
nat!U‘c ol‘ the- rules issued under it, which l•e^jl|ire m 
many forms to he gone thi’ongh before the advuuct 
can hi‘ made, and c(>m|»el n'pjiymejil with such sicri 
exactness. If wv wish to <‘i)e()urag(* the lukinc o 
adxaiiees w(‘ innsi simplify tin- rules and r('i!d(‘r tln n 
more elastic by giving power to tin* local nut horiji, 
to ridav them where' lua'e'ssarv- 

It is iimiec('ssa.i'y In're to enter ifito any d•■tail:•. 
explnnafiem of how this should h<‘ done. 


T propose' to write of the .ATooltnn juid Derajat. 
divisions, ill whiedi I have Ixa'ii sei‘\ ing as (.‘ommis- 
sioner of Set tleiinaits for the last six years, during 
whiedi tiim^ set I leineiits liavi^ Inu'ii in progress in all 
seven distrh’ts oi‘ tho.^e di\isioiis. 

‘J. In the whole of this country (('Xi'epting parts of 
liannu; llu' raiu'fall is l(»o small toad.mil of land being 
periodically iaillivateil witli rain-wab'f oidy; for all 
regular farming some' other means ol irrigation are 
necessary. 

In the Trans-buliis eoinifry the torrents which flow 
allei* storms in tli.' Siiliinan innmit.ains tlood the dam:. u 
01 ' high sloping pl.iin .along the edgi' of the hills : tlie 
low Ijinds in tin' khadii's of the Indus, Snth'j, rlludnui, 
( 'hemih, and IJavi ai'e imdsloncd by tin' .sail.-ih or llooils 
from ibosi' rivers wi ieli (U-eur 1.»etAVeeu ?d;iy and 
Seplembm'. 

Tlie.^^e same floods fill the inundation canals which 
in Dei'.'i (ilnizi Kh:in, Mn/.airargarli, i\Io(>lt:m, and par t. 
of Abuileomei y, ii'rig;ite certain tracts wliiidi ;ire out 
of the re.ach id’thc river lloods, or Avhicli an* ail iliei.ally 
protected from sneh Hoods hy eiulrinkinents. 

Wi lls are much nsr<l to sn p])l<‘in(*i'l tin' sailab in 
kbadir lands; they are aho alnu).s1 always nsed to 
assist, in the enllivat ion of land on inundation can:ds. 
Without wi'lls .such lands could only grow oue kharif 
<*,ro]), and even tluit, might, fail if the canal ran ilry for 
a tiui(‘. 

In the Ik'ir oi' I'hal upland tracts, Avhich occupy the, 
<*enlre.< of the l)o:il)s hetweeu the great, rivi-rs ami 
Avhitdi jiro out of the reach ol Hoods or cau:d<, wells 
are the only means of n'gul.ir eidti\ al,i<.)u. Rut the 
^nofits of such cultivation by Avell . ionc are always 
small, and when two or more years of unusually small 
rainfall succei-d (*a<'li otlici', many .^ueli wellsare flirowu 
out of cultivation, oi'dinarlly till bi*tt,er limi's come, 
but soim'times jicrmaiicully. In sj)ni(: parir of tlu'sc 
upland tracts tlie Avater is too la* b'-low the .'tc-tacc or 
too salt to b(‘ ju'ofitably used for irrigatiou. 

1). 'riu* laiidowiK'i’s in the couniry I am writing 
about an', of eoiu'se, in tin' Iiabit, so far as theirmeans 
allow, of digging Avi'lls ami canal Avatercourscs. All 
tlie canals hav(', I should say, as many AvahTCourses 
as they can i>ro])eily supply, if tliey have not more. 
Wells arc, a.s I liavo said, agricultural nccessilios in 
the upland and canal-irrigatcd tracts; in saiiaha or 
riverside lands they are not so very necessary, and tho 


serion.s risk of their destruction hy Hoods or dilnvini 
clu.'cks thidr eonstriiclion. I'Acept in lliesc ri\er. iili 
l.'inds, cult i\:il ion lias IblloAVi.'d the eon.-driietion of tin 
wi‘11 or i*an;d, not jireecded it. 

'fiien' is no law th.*i 1 I know of whieli cIu'cIaiIm 
landowner's rradiness fo impiine his l.’ind hy dliroM;. 
wells, Avatereoin'.'CS, -^e. 'TIk' exjieet.'itiou of h;i\i,ii 
to pjiy iner(*n’<ei| revenue does eli('ck tlu! jniddiiig r 
.such imjU'ovemenls to ;i considi'rahle exlenl, when ilu 
term of a settlement, is m*ar itselo.si', 1 haw nl»-ei \*M 
a decided siispeii.-ion ol’ sneli works during and innM - 
di.ately iK'foro sellh'ineiit operations, and .‘i, >iid.!' ' 
onfhm'st of Ihi'iii when tin* new seliieinent wa- ee.i 
chided. Tlu* fact, that, a new si'ltlement is impeiii!i!iL 
]i:is a great (‘I’ elfeet on such AVorks tluiii it onghl, h 
ha\ .-ec'ing t hat it is a I'lile of oiir !'('V('iiiie .m .-fei, 
th.'it proteel i\ (* patlahs for terms of !i() vears an^ l i .iMn ' 
hy ( lovernim'nt to constructors of ik'W well.s, and le 
It) years to repairers of old wells and diggers of Avatcr 
courses. As this rnle hecomes niori' thon.iiigldy kmovii 
;md as llu' eoidideneo of tin* peoplo in our really act inj. 
up to it inereasi's, t he efleet of an impi'nding settlcnieii 
will gi'catly diminisli. 

■ 1 . Tenants are not in the hahil of digging wells o' 
canal Avatercouives ; hy tin* custom and folding of lls 
country it is tlie husiness of Ihi' l:indowner to ,^in.k : 
Avi'll or dig a ne,Av watereouj'so, and he also ha.s le keel 
1 he well in rojiair, and iii some jilaccs he does tlu 
nmnial (dearaiice of the Avatercoursi'. .-Vs 1 s;ild :ihoVv' 
llu* imiking of the well or Avatei’course preceiles tin 
cultivation of the land, and tlu^'fore the 0 ('cn])aiicy o 
the tenaiil, except in the e.aso of saiiaha lands, and ; 
tenant of sail.ilia land does not ordinarily liold enmigl 
land in om' hUick to induce him to sink a well in d 
and like the projirielors he is deterred hy fenr o 
ililuvion. 

AVaste l.*inds arc often brought into cnltivatioii h\ 
agreement hiitAVeeii the landowner and other pcr^e^s 
Avhon'by the latter hear the cxpen.se of sinking lh* 
well or iligging the watercourse, and in rcMurn hoconn 
oAvuers of a luilf or smaller share in the land so ciilti 
vated. Tliese contracts ari‘. locally known as adhlap 

or laraihlad-kari agrct*mcnts; they wenA'orinerly men 

common than at present, as the proprietary right ha- 
hccoino more valuable, and the landowners are k'S.' 
and less willing to let it go out of their own hands. 



IMPROVEMENTS BY LANDOWNERS. 


II was also very common in former days for land- 
owarrs to take a lump sum oL cask eallod jhuri or 
^iropa as a fine on institution, and in return k)r ullow- 
:\ non-proprietor lo T./.k a well and to hold tho 
nllnohed as a suh-proprietor, sul.jeel lo payment 
to the (»i‘iL!:in}il landowner of nothing more tlian a* small 
(ixed (piit-reiit or proprietary Lv. Tins is sometimes 
even now, ])nt tin* lin(‘, wlneli used to Im* li^hl, 
now heavy, in fact not much heh^v tlm full market 
of tli(‘ land jL^ranteil. 

1’lien? is nothing in the law to pri'viait tiaiants from 
.siiikin*; wells or di^r^ini^ watereonrsc's for (he improve- 
iiH'iit of land in lludr occu[)atiey ; (lu* Tenant Act 
•illows them (o make sueh improvements, and tho 
(';iiial Act has clauses which facilitate the makinir of 
wateicoui’scs. lint o( eonrse a tenanl-Mt-will can 
j.nielieally do nothin^' withonl his laiidlonrs consent. 
;i- tile laTfer can stop his proceedings hy’ ; er\ iiig' m)tiet' 
„(■ evict ion, and in spite of pro\ isioiis of lli(‘ law the 
jiiiijority ot'oceiipaiiey tenants cannot alfoi d to disr»‘gard 
tlicir landlord’s wishes. 

Itiil in (his part of lh(‘ eomitry mo.-l landow ma-s woukl 
I)(‘ d<'ligh(e(l to see llu'ir tenants niaki' wells oi‘ tlig 
A^:ller^•ollrses in land not .already ])rovi«led 1 heiewlt li, 
if the tenants liad tin' ema'<ry and eajiilal to do it, and 
did not di'inand ])roprielMry riglit or loo greiit privi- 
lei:<’s ill retuin. I do not think .'inylhing' more* can he 
liidjH rly doiK^ than has Ix'cai done to facilitah' the 
Tiiiiking of such improvements hy tenants. 

W'liei’e the Stal(‘ is the landowma*, as it often is, 
(if the wastes lands in this [lart (,>f the Piinjal), I. think 
lliat the presi'iit ruh'S ibr (lie sale or lease ol' vvaslci 


;i5i 

lauds arc ill adapted to the country, if it is udvisahle Cnw.l. QnA 

to encourage the extension ol* cuUivatiou and the 

digging: ol wells ami canal watevconrses in sueh lund^. 

I have, expivosetl my views on this subject in my jy/,. 
review of ilu* Monlgmm iy Setllenuait Ueport, and in , 7 . /;. y.i/u 

a letter forwarding to the Kinaneial C'ommissitmer 

Mr. llroadway's application lor the lease of waste land 
in rlhang. 

tb I have had nothing to do wiili the Avorking ol* 
recent I.amI J mjuoveineiit Acts, a.^ 1 have been eiigagial 
in set I lenient work since IstJt. lu conversations 
which 1 have had from time to time with natives I 
hav(‘ heard that few ailvaiiei s are taken. 'I'lie imiss of 
people art' frightened liy tin.' ]ir('scrilu'd formalities, 
ami :it the pri*speet of having lo tlanei^ atlendioiee at 
public olliet's; they also dread entering into agrei'- 
iiu'iits wilh s(» powerful a parly as (In^ (jovernirn'iil. 

I’mler Ibese eireiimslanees tht' only jik'ii llki'ly lo 
apply for loans to (bivernment instead of lo (lio 
Sauenrs are, first, a few inlbienliiil ami intelligent 
men who b-el that ibey need not be ai'raid of (lovern- 
iih mI or its t»llicijil>, mul, secondly, iinsali* nu n who 
cannot gt't crctlil elsewlien.'. 

d'lu' dilli'ii'nce belwi't'ii the rates of inlei’esl. de- 
m.anded by tin; ( Itjvernineiit and the Suears will not 
tempt tlie mass of the p, uple in (lit? face of iht' otlier 
slia.iig reasons which lliey liave foi- jncli'i ring lo deal 
with- (he S:iue;ns. 1 think ii would havi^ a good 
t'lfeet In cncoiii;iging advances and in ollit'r ways if 
(Joverimit'iii asked Ibr no interest cxcejit upon arrears 
of insUdmcnls. 


NOirril-VVKSTKUN PROViNCKS AND OIJDII. 


'I’Ik' (pieslion d( witli two main .mibjeets — 1st, the 
[iractiee td’ proprietary and (Kampaiicy teinire-lioldi*i-s 
111 I'l- peel of eaiTyiiig onl. material iinprovement.-, and 
die ctfeel on siieli pracliee ol' ihe natui't' of the (eiiurt' 
;ii!d till' w<-allli and ])overly <»l‘ tli" holders; 2ml, (lie 
ept'j'.'il ion aiid elfeel of I'et'enl Land linproveinenl. 
Aeb, and (lie iieees‘<ily or desindnlit) of altt'iiiig 
llieiM, HO MS lo enlai'gy their seojic and fa.eilitate their 
ripci'dions. 'i’lie lirst subji-et may most eonvenimitly 
1 ) 1 ' treated l»v di\ ision.s. 

lu.'MATiN DivtsioN. — III the Knniaun district pro- 
Itilelors ami tenants td' Ijotli chisst's tVetpieiilly makt; 
irrigalioii eliannels IVom stre.ams ;ind rivulets at iht'ir 
(iwn expense. IVlsoiis to be lienetited ut’len giv»* 
liiige sums and also tlieir own laiiour foi' Ihe purpose. 
In ( Jiirliwal a. similar pi'ai'tieii prevails among oceu- 
pMMcy tenants, but their a<*tion is alleeted by their 
|)<i\erty. In the 'ranli district, vvlieiv, (lovernment 
awns tile ])roprli‘tary right in most (d* the an'.a, large, 
■"''iiiis are spent, sneli as advances for setul and cattle. 
The Snperintc'ndent makes no mention of expenditure, 
far material improvements. The few proprietary 
zeiiiindai's do notliing whatever to im[M’ove. 

diiANsi Division. — In rlhansi and Jalami the /.(‘inin- 
d.'irs an* iijipov<*rislied M,nd ajialhetie as regards im- 
iH’ovi'inents, and .Marwaris who are rejilaeing them do 
Hat care to invest money in that way. lii Jhansi 
iiercdiiary cultivators are also poor, hut are, moieremly 
ta improve (he tract hy making “ Imndhyas” in l)lack 
^ail and digging vvi'lls, lliougli as regards the latter 
tk y ur(‘ liMinjHM'e.d ])y tradit ional custom. In Jalauii 
hII tiu' abov(‘ lenuri'-liolders dig wells when they can 
fvt advances, sjumding from tlieir owiipursi'.s a sum 
H‘iual to the udva.ne(\ 

Lccknow Division. — I hit little apjit'iirs to lie dom* 
^‘<‘re, cither by tmiauts or cultivators, in the way of 
Hrilcrial improvements. In Ibira. Ihinki, what little is 
is limited to masonry widls. In Unao, some few 
^''Uifllortls — but very few — <lo make widls ; no tenant 
^Hiy make a lusting well without })i‘rmission (*rom his 
^Hndlord ; and in Lucknow the Deputy Commissioner 
'vritos that talukdars from ai)athy, and under [iroprietorH 
I^Hd tenants from poverty, do not carry out material 

improvements. 


Rai r»Ai;i:Li Div imov. — W i'Ils and drjiins are made 
lo a greater extent in Ivai Laicii Ilian in ol her dislriet,^’, 
owing peihap.v to greiitm- pr<•^HUl■e oi' popiiial ion ; they 
are made mo.Aly by the. n'present.'ilive: of villjige eo- 
sharers and seldom by leiniiils, ( )ver 100 wells wen^ 
iruele in IS70 at an averagt' eo't slighlly under Rs. 
200 «'neh. Mr. Ulennerbas.'elt eonsidi'rs that seeiirily 
of tenui’i' ami p(».'^>e.'.‘'lon nl nii :in,-> are both iK'cessary 
or vvM'lh to 1 m' i.'irgely made. 

(Jolonel RerkiiK, Deputy ( 'oniinls.sioiier of r.‘ii'l;ili- 
garh, shares in this o)>inion, and .sIjiU's (hat welL in 
bis district are. oeeusionally eonstrneled hy pro|)rielors 
and well-to-do tcnant.s of j 1 elassi's, but most emn- 
inoidy hy cult i valors ul' tin indiisirioiis classes, wlm, 
Ilioiigli lliey have? no legal ,>eenril,y of leinire, enjoy 
from their small nninhers and great ri'iiL-payiiig povvi'i* 
a consideraldi' measure of lixity, 

KiZAUAn Division.-- In Lahi-aieli irrig-ation is 
rai'idy le.surled t«», ow ing to moislure, of (he soil and 
sparse popul.'itiuii ; and in the idjoining dislriel of 
(ioiida im|aoveiin*nls are nmre ('xlmisively made l>y 
unliiiary Ics.sceM and leiianls-al-will than by jii oju ieUuri 
and Mile proprietors. Ap.'ithy and indiH'crence on Iho 
jKiit of llic taliikdar, and poverty on tlial of (In; Mih- 
jiropriclors, are generally tin* causes a, -signed. 

JlKNAiiKS Dn i.sKyX. -/// Glhhipffi — a perma/iciilly 
solth'd disirief — both juoprielor.s and eullivalors ai‘e 
•said to ('any out iiiiprovemenls in tin* w'ay of digging 
wells. 

In Mirznjntr^ willi (he exci'plion of ihe Court of 
Walds’ estate., s and the Maii.lraja oi' IJenares, iion- 
cnltiv.’iling proprietors do not carry out inijuovenK'nl.s. 
Cnltiv.'il iiig proprietors in tin* ulfraniontane Iracls, ;ind 
oc'cupaney t(‘iiiints thronglioiit the di.slricl, Imbilinilly 
CMideavour, as far as their means will permit, to im- 
prove their bolding.s hy the constnu'l ion ol’ vvm'Hh, 
einliaiikinmils, ;uid lank.s. The (’ollector slates that 
lie h.'is Ibuinl, as a mailer of experience, that, without 
se<!nrily of tiaiuiv, cultivators will not make improvi;- 
liients. 

In Hcnares tlii; consent of tlm z(*mindar is held to 
be iieceHSiiry for <liggiug wcdls by all temmts exci'pt 
tenants at fixed rates. Resident zemindars give such 
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oonsoJil readily, but ijoii-ivsldeiit zt'miiulars ol’ tlu‘ 
baniya class do not rasily consent to the eonslruction 
of a well without a <jni(l pro (juo, 

Jn itonthlijun' flu' iiuinVuT (»f tanks or other irid^i- 
tiori woiks eoni|)lefe<| annujilly IVom ])riv.al(* capital is 
said lo b • ' “ 'I'lie i lorakhpur /ciiiiinlar is jioL 

luueli (if MU iiU])l‘OVer.'’ 

\i].i:Ki r Ibvisiov. — 'I'li ■ Collector of ■Mii/ailMr- 
iiM' ai- wi'ili'S tlial, as a i iile, iiellln-r propi-ielois iioi* 
eullivalo:--; are \ervri‘a'ly (i> sjuaid uioiuy upon wells 
oricli. r iiuj)ro\ eiiiciits, wliile the Coih'ctor ol* Meerut 
slates that j»ro[)rietors who arc tcleraldy Tree I’roin 
debt, and have a. [»roj)i‘rty of (iiij* si/c, a.r<^ always 
iH'ady to make widls. I.oii^ ami expensivi? channels 
lor irrii]^alion are very seldom attempted by propriebu's 
1‘rom their own la^sources. 

Ik'lty co-parcenary proprietors in Me(*rnt hav(* no 
incenti\i‘ to nialo' improveiiienls, ami occupancy 
t(*nants art* never ailowetl to diLj a pucka well ihrou^h 
tile d»isii-e of iht* /('udtnlars to drlvtj them into dilllcnl- 
lies and Ibrce thi'in to abandon th(‘ir tenures. 

Atiii’A l)r\isn)N. — In MuUro and Fa rah ha had. 
])roj)rietors ami tenants are said t(» di;j; wells and 
irrijjfation channels, and similar iinjiroveineiils arc 
mtide in Klawah by (eiiants with rii^hts of occupancy, 
who form a larirt* pt'r-centa’^e of the tenants throm!;h- 
out lluii district. 

IvOitii-KitAM) r)ivist(>\. Ihidiian . — In mo.-tol'tlu5 
villa, i;<‘s, except the bhur lra**,t, tenants, wilh the 
consent of tin* landlords, are in Ihehalut of di^ixim^ 
kucha W(*lls, the averaLr<‘ di‘j)th (»f water from I la* 
snt'face lieinii; ‘JO feel, and the cost ol‘ de^iciu!;' such a 
well b(‘in,i!; Us. (i. WIk'Ii water i' «leeper masonry 
w<‘lls arc rarely made, owlnii; p?trliy to poverty of 
proj)rictors and partly to objection <d’ tenants to pay 
cnhama'il rent, whether they use tin; w.atei’ or not. 

In Moradahad^ Mr. Alevamler, the seUl(‘menl 
oHieer, writes tlnit, as a ot.]u.*r}d rule, neither tin* pro- 
prietors nor the tenants carry out ma.t(‘rial improve- 
ments, t'xcept the. (li,ir,ii’iilfj; ofpuck.’i wells for llu^suLfar- 
cam* lield, whiclt is done by tln‘ tenants. In llijnor the 
saiiK^ slal.e ol' thini^.s e\ist.<. Mr. A. Colvin writes: 
‘‘The habits of i:jcnera lions discouram* eiiterpris* ; so 
“ does the* coj)arcenary tenure and the prevailiic^ 
“ abscnc(‘ ol' capital. Kucha wells can bt* so easily 
“ <lu;;‘ that the want of others is not felt.” 

A i.i.Aii AiiAi) Division'. — ( awnpore landlords and 
tenants do imt. <'are to waste capital in impr(>\(*incnls 
nnli',-s driven to d*) se. I rri^alioii eh:inm‘ls are con- 
.''lautly din;' nndei’ the Nortlu'rn Irnlian Canal Act, .and 
tin* delay nf ihi* Irriyalion Department in decidin^jj 
how far canids are to he extended or mo(lilie<l dis- 
c.ourayes lh«‘ e(Ui.^lruetl<»ii 4if wells. 

liandti.- An the Karw'i siihdivislon Mr. Unst* wrilc's 
that, improvianents are ^eldom carried «uil by any class 
(if tt'uaiits. Ulaek soil and w'ali'i* bO to 100 fei*t from 
the surface jn’ohibil tin* coimlruetion of wells. ’^I'lie 
only mode in which inijirovenienls arc cjirricd out is 
by embank uit*nt.*', and the localities jire limited in 
which thc.s(; can be made. They arc a.- a. rule con- 
structed by cullivatim; landlords or tenants with u 
rielii of occn])ancy. 

Di.-lrict ollicers aVe unanimous that .security of 
tenun* and wealth, or, at least, easy 4 ircnnistances are 
(‘(pndly indispensable eonditi >ns for elbadinu: material 
improvement.s. 'rim Collectors of (’.‘iwiiporc* and 
M(M*rnl e'iv(* fiii-ther s[)ecial reason.s, ahovc .elated, why 
W(*lls aia* not more exteimively due" in tlicir :li«Triets : 
ami Mr. 11. llarin^toii, Dejmty Commissioner o^ Cnao, 
snsp(*els tin* ei'catesl i*beck to im]»ruvcments to ]>e the 
leelinL; that at tin* terininatioii or the existing S(*ttle- 
ment the heiiellt of tln.se would be sh:ir(‘(l with 
(Jovi rnnu'iii. Cther ollie(*rs, IioweV(*r, consider such 
a tceling to ha\{* no practical cllect in deterring land- 
holders Irum making improvemenhs. Mr. JI. llariiigton 
adds: “At pres(‘iit agrieultiire is a means of life 
“ ratlu'r than a profitabh* investment of mpitnl. The 
“ intelligonec* of coinniercj* has not yet ponneatod to 


the dej)tlis of the bucolic mind.” Mr. Watts o[ 
Farnkbabad sugge.sts us another rens(m xvliicli hinders 
.smdi investments of labour and capital tin? proveihi;.| 
apathy ami ignorance, ;ind ilu* crass coiiserv.uUin 
opp(.-sed to all iiimn ation, of tin* agricidtm al clas'. • 
ami Mr. Alexamlei*, in par.a. dl of the ;iii-wers fpoi^ 
Moradahad, enninei-ates several oilier eaiisi's arisinf,- 
from tin* pc'culiai' cliaraeler oi' (in' poj'ulalion of Hu^ 
di>(riet. 

As t») the sreoiid laMm.’li of ih * (jneslion, distiC-t 
ollha*!'.:; are also unanimous tlial iluj Ijand Improve- 
ment Acts h:ive ha<l little or no etfeei. A'o I’ejily 
])e(‘n givM'ii to tile (pieslion as to whetli(‘r they have 
i(*n<h‘d to enlarges 01* narrow the making of advances 
hv Con (■rnm(*iil. Most agree that the operation of the 
Acts .‘'liunld b(* facilitated, and j»oint out dilliculticslbr 
removal. 

Tin* ditlicnlties wdiieli at present hinder tlic work- 
ing of the Acts are — (1) the minutern*ss and (‘Xpen.n* 
of tile initial ].iro(a‘(lnre hefore an application can ho 
acc(*ded to. For inslanec', the delay and \(*xarn)n (»}’ 
tin* pi*('limiiiai‘y Irx.-al inquiry, tin* execution and rei^is- 
(ration of a bond, tlie cost of the stanij), and tin* wcjriy 
of dancing attendance at courts and oHices till flu-w 
o[)(*ralions liavij been coinplcbal, when the* mahajnii is 
ready to advama.* money, donbll(*ss at bigln'r inlen >t, 
wbicli docs not much concern tln^ ])0iT()W(*r, Aviihoiii. 
any of these iinpiisitivc formalities. 

(J. ) The demand for stvnriti /. — This is a great 
obstacle. Persons with good credit have no dilliciilty 
in gt'lting mom'v from tin.*, villagi* banker w'itlnmt 
trouble; so that the oidy enstonn'rs left for Covirii- 
ment are tho.sc* wdiosc^ enalit is shaken, who have diHi- 
cnlly in giving seeiiritj', and 'without secni'ily (.Joiciii- 
uK'id w ill not lend. 

(d. ) 77/0 rajUlihi of the rn/es for r( jnii/incnl hj 
inst((lmen(s on fixed dati s . — -'fhe niah;i jaii will r.llow 
(In* amount to run on and lake sums on ae(*(>imt, when 
the d(*bt(>r can giv«‘ them ; ])nl no such h.*iilem y can 
Ik* sliowii hy tin* fahsildai’, wdiosi* eilicit'ncy is edi- 
malcd by liis succ<*ss in punctually la'jdising liie 
Covernnu'ut (h*niaml. It not nid're/pu'idly happ( as 
that a well lias 1‘ailed from soim* imp(‘i‘fe(*lion in l! 
i-ili* or delect in con ruction, and foi* such can 
allowances an* made. 

(}.) Anodu'i’ cause a.ssigned is lliat in (‘opaiV(*ii:;ry 
coniimiiiilii's, sliaia'Iiohh'rs eaiinol agiaa* a^ to llic jae- 
[lorlion in wldcii tin* wa!(*r is (o Vx* divich'd. 

On the (pieslion of the demand for inhaa .1 irviiig 
ol»slrm*!ive (.ijiinioiis an* diviih'd. '^riic majoiiiy ei' 
ollicers hold lliat it ha.-i no ohstnieliv(* elfcct. 'l liv 
Colleetor of Peiiares (Mr. ( 'hiireli ) is of a eoiilr.ary 
opiniim, Mr. isandys, of lUidauii, wa.)uhl reduce (he 
rate lo d p(*r (*(‘nt. 

'riK'DiHeialiiig collector of Meerut slat(*,s that (tbslin lo.^ 
are loo readily tlirowiiin the way of apjdications hy the 
native ollleials, from wliom, in ease of advances, inces- 
s.ant watchfulness is n‘(piiiv(l lo prevent tin* iimncy 
I.»eing jipplied to other pnr|)osi s. lie thinks that a 
per-eeiilag(‘ granted to the talisildai’ might have a 
beiu'lieial elU'ct, and the seU.leim*Lit olfmer of Mora- 
dabiul is of opinion that a snecessful working of the 
Aei eaunot bo luoki'd for ufK.il a sjiecial oHin't is 
d(*pute(l to superintend it, tnivelling about tin* districts 
tin* gn*at(‘r part of tlio y(‘!ir and linding out tlie pciseiis 
who are lit to n.ci'ivc* advanei's, and making g(*nerally 
know'll tlie terms on whicli they will be granted. 

'riie D('puty Commissioner (.)f Jalann ncomiiieiids 
that the sco}ie of the Act should be enhirgcd hy 
grunting advam:*es for tlie pnreh.ase of set*d ami [)loiigl> 
hull()ek.s ; and Major de Monlmoreiiey (Ihdnnicli) 
lK*liev(*s that “ by tin* systemutie apportionment ol it 
“ dislriet into groups of villages, by restricting 
“ a(lvanc(‘s for the. couvstruction of w'(‘lls within ciich 
“ such group until its rcqiiinuiients were satisfied, and 
“ by employing at the rateable charge of the borrowers 
“ a few .skilled well men lo superintend the most difficuU 
“ part of the operation of well sinking, soiuetliing 
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u ore ciroctiial would result than from tlui exislini; 

|! '"esuitory system of grunline takavi to seattercli 
i‘ iiavts of the. distrlet where the revenue otl’u'ials 
„ ,.jvni\ot maiutaiu a eoutinuoiis ami ellVellve. smier- 

visu)!'*’ 

■rUo (-oll^'ctor ol' IVaivilly woidtl ii\jik(‘ ;ulv:iiu‘t‘s to 
Ij^ndlonls without l^UMV^^t for llic juirpuso of sinkiii<ij 
masonry wolls, nioroly as a slight salogiianl against 
(]rou«’’ht, but consifloj’s it usch'ss lo attcaupt to iuduci; 
ItMiants to sink capital iu improvciiU'Uls, as the greater 
part of the prolits will iiiiiillil)ly lie lak<*u by luouey- 


lendiTs. The rainfall in his disirii’t is generally so Cn.vr.l.QM.ll 
ample that lie doubts if it would pay to iuevease 
irrigation to any great extent. 

Mr. Unsv*, from Karwi, is of o\uiuon that the Act 
should allow udvauees to teuauts -as well as to laud- 
loials. aud that thereby more laud out of eullivatiou 
would lie brought uu»U‘r the plough. d'lu^ rale of Quintoi 

iiileri'st sluuild i>e lowi'reil and the proeiMliire siinpli- 
fled. Mr. ,1. Simsou notes that lln* lalliT is a specially 
iiujiortaut point, and that flu* present rules are l*ar too 
eumhrous and detailed. 


Noutu- 
W KSVKU^I 
VuoviNovia 
ASU On DU. 


The Board eonsuh'r (as tliey have always held) 
that llu* demand of a liigh rale of interest is the 
great<‘st deti'rrent to borrowers, 'riiey would make 
iiilerest payabh* only on iiutalmeuts which are in 
arrears, nMlucIng tlie \2 [Kr (M*ut. of the lloanl’s 
Circular IV. of IS-II (jiara. *ii)) to (i per cent. 

7. B(*rha|)s an (‘finally pow(*rful deterrent is flu* 
provision in s(,*ction lo, Act XWI., 18/ 1, to the 
mleet that, an arnm- of takavi shall he na-overable .as if 
itAverean arrear of rev(*mie due on the land. Two 
or Ihi’oe bad si'asons following llu* y(‘ar in whieb 
takavi repayments eomm(‘nee may make it impossihh' 
for llu* zamiiular to pay up liis iustalnicul. He is told, 
if he fails to pay punctually, lu* may lose* his land 
altogether. 

S. 'I'lu* Hom’d do not think it would bo fail’ to altri- 
hiite the nomellieieiiey of the. ree«'Ut A(‘t ” either to 
waul of activitv on tin; ])ari of C'olleeloi's or of their 
subordinates in* urging such loans ami inrormiiig the 
people tluu’(*of. 'flu' (.'ollei’tor, while he “ urges sui’h 
loans,” must, in common hoiu’sly inform the people 
tliat they will liave to pay b] per cent, intmesl on the 
amount a(.lvaiiee«l, ami that if they do not pay tlu'ir 


instaliiK'nl, their land may lx* sold for n'covery of liie 
arr(*ai‘. The Sc'iiior M(‘mlK*r lias Ix-on mil, wlu*u 
urging zamindai’s to take advances, by the oltjectiou 
that llu*y have to pay interest, and tlu*y had rallu*r 
get. tlu* mou(*y at mueh higher iiiti'i’est from their 
mahajau than run the risk of being treated as land- 
reveniio defaulters. 


The Hoard of j 
J{t‘Vt‘HIU\ 


9. Aor does it sec'iu fair to altribuli* the failun* of 
tlu* Act to tlu* (►pposition of tahsildars when the 
reasons for its lailure an* shown to hi* contained in 
tlu* Act itself. 

10. 'I'lu* iiulobtoilness of tlie [leoplo Is not, a new 
cause ol hindrance, and is of eonrsi* a. great, bar to any 
improv(‘ment to he etleeted by the p(*ople, (‘it her 
directly at their own cost or by loans fi’om (JovernmeiiL 
or others. 'I'liis is one of llu* main arguments in 
favour oi'n compulsory sys(i‘m. 

11. 'Hie n*eords o(‘ their ofliee <h) not c*iiahh* tlu* 
Board to get any sali.sfaetoi’y stat.emeiil. of takavi 
adxanees to show tlu* deerea.si* due to the Ael and 
rules tliereuml(*r. A stali'ineiit. is, howe\(*r, mudosed 
wliieh will sliow ttu* sums advanced from l.sr>7-r)S to 
the eml of the revenue year 1877-78, 
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BEN(UL 


IIoldcMs of iij HoiiitmI ol'lh(‘ ii:ilnre of those 

fli'.scrilx*-! ill (lie jii’cvidiis pjiru^tnipli iisivr iK‘vt*r heon 
ill the l);ifil 111 (Miiyiii^ out iiiiproviuufiils in the ImikIs 
they linld. Their .-ole idi'ii, of ;my ndvuuee in this 
direetioii i- the exiendoii of ciiltividion to lands not 
hilh rlo eiiliiviited, not the, improvement, of those 
alivady under euiti\atlon. 'Flie former pi’oeiMlnre is 
ill leeoi dmiee with tliidr ii;^id and itdlexihle law of 
^•ll.slom, the hitter is not. The inen*a.‘'in;j^ pressure of 
the populatii'U on the soil works in the Mime direetioii. 
d hey are eoiileni in li\e and to eullivate as lladr 
;:iieeslnrs <lid liefnre them. 'I’he hulk of tin* enlliva- 
liofi ill Jhmnal is that of l iei’-lands, and it, is (exceedingly 
dillleult to say Im-.v. in i he jj;real lo\v-l\ iiij^-, i ieediearinj^ 
Iraet.s any such iiialmial improx I'lnenl, siieli as is 
indieatiMl in (pie.-tioii 11, would he feioihle. in most 
years the rams ol he.,\i ii sulliee for all the wants of 
the eidlivatoi's. 'Taiiks and Avells would onlv run dry 
in dry sixasnii'. Idxeii where they exist, lh(‘y aix^ 
nevrn* used !o,- riei' irriLraliou. In the pnrelv ri(_'e- 
^rowine- ti’aels ol' lieii^ial, llierelon*, im[)ro\ enienls 
eould only he. eil'eeted in the shape* of hir^o projects 
ol irisuranee liy iiieaiis ol irrigation, which, even if 
f(‘asihl(‘ from an (.ii'^iiieeriiiu', wouhl eerlaiidy he; 
Imp(e.sihle from a lin uieial, point nl‘ view. In !‘>ehar 
and ill parts nf (‘Imla i\a;.^jMir(*, where hhHilni. and 
r(th] er.ips are urowii, the improvements indicated 
irmpiestioii II are, (o some extent, eairied out. In 
tln^ Smitlial Perjiunutdis and other hillv Iraet.s, small 
stream.-; are hnnded up, and water is thus collected for 
the rice n'lMwn on lowerdyin;;’ land.'. In soutli ladiar 
there is a sy'..(em ef collectiiiu’ surplus rain and river 
water inf I reserxoirs and using It wle'ii IIk* rains fall. 
I'or dry cult i vat imi, xxell,^ are dug when the nature 
of the .soil permits, I hit wluuexcr is done is dom‘ 
accordin;>: !o the i iistom of tlie country handl'd down 
froiii time iumuunorijd. Xo lu'w lim; is struck out. 
All the improx ('incn I s meiitioned jdiove aix* on a. small 
seah.' juid g'eiieriillx liiuit(‘(iiito oiu* village or om* esta,t(‘. 
d'lh ie 1,. no power ol* comhiiiatioii timoiig (‘il.h(‘r land- 
h»rds or (eiianl.-( either of the same or of dilfcrent 
estates to work togelli'T foi' the common good. Fhere 
imio eiier -yor enterpiT ' to aef as an inc»‘Mtive to 
iiiiprovi-me.il ; everx cidlivaloi' is content, to live as 
his failiei's lixu d hefore him. i.,audlord.s and middle- 
men ai(* ni -rely rent ■collectors ; llc'v lM.kc no iutere.d, 
in llu'ir e.tale^ or teniire-;. If any iiiijiro vein cut.-; 
weie i'ea ihh‘, it 'vonld he ueces-ary to look to the 
aetmd enitixator foj-them. I nseciirit v of teniirt* and 
feai‘ of eiiiiaiicemeiil of t ent .act as a har to t he digging 
of xvell-, the only iiiijirox 'aiieul within the means (d* 
till' indlxidiiai (.adlixalor. Hut on the olhi'r hand it 


cannot hi* said tlnit those whoso tenures tiro protected 
by law are mucli moi'i 3 ready to improve their lauds 
than others. Wcaltii and poverty lianlly all(‘e.t tlm 
([neslion. Thosi* wlio havi* xvi'alth prele'r to sjumd it 
on social and religious eei-i^monies. Those who have 
not, have no care lu'vmid the daily provision of food 
for thmn.selves and tin'ir fainilii'.';, Hotli (dassexs move 
helplessly in the grooxe of eiistoni; that custom is to 
take* a.s nitieli as possihli' out of tlio land and to give 
nothing hack to it. It is po>sihle that as the pressure 
of till* population oil the soil im*r('as(‘s, ami as ilu* 
margin of eultivatioii .idxamM's, lu'ct'ssit y xvill. Iicrealh'r 
compel till' pi'oph? to adopt an iiujiroved .system of 
a'ii'icidhirc, assuming for llu' sake of argument lluit 
t he pre.-cnt sx stem i> not the best that t lie eii-euiiislanccs 
(d'tlie eoniilry render po.ssihk*. Nothing hut ueees.sity 
eaii ovi'rei.une ihi'ir pi’esciit indilfereuei'. and if in limes 
of distress the jK'oph' ari' to come oil the hands ol* tlie 
Stat(‘lhis iudiilen'uce xvill lend rallier to iiierease lliaii 
to diminish. 

d'he Land Improvement Act lias hei'ii jiraetieallv ii 
dead-letter in the.sii Trovinees. In thi^ year 1 .S 7 G -77 
only Us. ^) 7 o well' advanced, and in lS 77 - 7 '‘^ oiilv 
l*s, -l.y!) ill the wl'o'i' of Ih'iigal. In the famiiu* of 
1*^7 I large adxaiiee.s were made under tlie Art, b'li 
neitlu'r its letter nor its spirit xven*. complied wit li. and 
the money xvas dex'oled (o purpo.ses (|nit(‘ Idi'eigii to 
lli(‘ inipi'ovenieid. (d* the find, unless the saving of (he 
lives of those wlio eullivate it can Ixi so called. Tlw* 
advaiiee.s arc' not wanted, or they xvould he talo'ii. 
'I'lu 3 procedure is somexvliat elahorati', hut, on tin- othei* 
hand, if it were not so, tlu're xvoiild he* tlie fear of 
adxanees not heiiig ap|died to the (.ihjects Idr wlilcli 
they Were oso nsilily gi'anled. 'Flu' rate.; of interest 
charged by (loverinnent is far lower tliaii lhal jiaid on 
loams from mahajaiis aii*l othoi’s, and eaniiot in any 
way he .Slid lo In* prohihitory. Hut then* is lids 
dilfereiiei' in liie favoiii* ol’ borrowing f’roiu tin* laller, 
lhat In.' is not iiillexihli* in Ids di'iiiaml for puiieiiial 
repayment in .di iet aeeoi'daiiee w'itli tin; tigreemeiil, 
and xvill, if m ec,- -'iry, aeeejit jmyiiK'iit in kind, 'flie 
(lovernnu'nl lias all llie maeliinm y of the law at it-; 
]»aek to eliahlo ii to i-eeover (he Mim .‘idvanei'd ; the 
eo>tliiie-s of tin* l:iw for the jirivate l(‘ii(Ier makes liiiu 
preler the eiisloinary mode of rem'wing (In* loan on 
pa.ymont of a. eoii^'idcratioii. {leiioiMlly it may he -aid 
that the Land I mjuox eim.’iit .\cl is not rt'ipiin d ior 
these Urovinees, hoeaii.-i' llu*. jieojile have no( lii(‘ 
slight. . '.?>t (lesire to avail t lu'iiiselvi'S of it, and hee.’iiise 
if th(*y had, tin* objeels on which (In* money eonld hi 
(‘xpended so a.s to yield a faii\ return are either no 
knuxvii or do not exist. 


( KNTUAL rUOVINCKS. 


'Flu* opinion, > of f.ar more expel ieiieed and aide 
ol'ici'i*.-- (d* the Commission arc hapjdly availal'h* in 
diseii 'sing these (pa slioies Imt I tiusl t he di (‘p Interest 
I feel in tin* siihjeet xvill lx* h(*hl to excuse, my olfering 
my X lew.-; on them. 

W(‘ liax(‘ no e.inals from xvlieiiec* to draAV xxalcr. 
f'liamuds from rivers are, I may say, imknoxvn. 

'Fiiiile ;ire eoiisl riK’led jnst as (d’ten hv non-agricnl- 
tnrets, er n of xvealth, for “dharni,'’ a*' hy agiienl- 
limi, 1.-. 'I'anks would gi'ncndly he b.*y(*Md lb<‘ iijeams 
oi ryois or villag(*rs olh(*r than malgnzavs. Wehs iilso 
ar(‘ (■oiisiruet( d without n'gard to ugrieMlt’'r:,l pros- 
pects. Open ii(‘hls xx'ould Juirdly In; eonviTted into 
emhanked iield> by others than those |>osscs.sed of pro- 
priet.iry oi‘ o(*cupaney rights or t(’tiants-at-will holding 
long leases, xviili fair piyaspeets of not being harassed, 
liy ri asou ol their jui.ssessing more valuable* tields, into 
vedimpiisliiiig th<*ii lu.ddiii gs, 

W aste* lands, again, are almost always ln*ought into 
cuhivalion under ‘‘ [lagias ” lea.s(*s or spe'cial agroe- 
moiits. Pormauciicy of high rates for produce' and 


pressure* ol ]) 0 ]mlalioii will elete*rmine the aelvaiu'C ol 
the* are*a. ed’ re'giilar e*nlt ivation. 

ilmstlim , — .Are th(*ir ae*tiems in this respe'Ct alfecte'd 
nmst liy the security or insecurity of the*ir b'liure or 
by their xve'Mlth en* jieiverty 

Tin; [)oor man, wliatever tenure he* may enjoy, 
eamiot lay out the* nr*e(*s.sai‘y capital. 'Fhe; we'iilthy 
man with a se cure tenure* i.s more Iik(*ly to e'tieci a 
permanent impr()V(*ineiit by making a tank or sinking 
a well or eiiibaiiking bis lields ; tis lie probably knows 
l.lie* value ol* weallh, he; [irelers an iinmedictedy re*pn)- 
eluetive* outlay anel beuelit fen* his lields. 

'Fhe v\u*allhy man with an inse'cnrc title who wisia*s 
to perform an aet of Tne*rit in Ids villagei is, I tliink, 
more likely to plant a Iree, or clnm]) of t.rei*s,or a grove. 

Are (here* any other rea.soiis whieh hinder sueli m- 
ve*stments of their labour and capital ? 

hor an answe*i‘ lo this etucstioii we must lo(.!k to thi' 
pa.st political ainl iiscal histi^ry of our country, i k® 
clfeets of the* ravage's of the Pindliuris Jiiivi; histed 
longer on the minds of the people than on the face ol 
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the ftiul the opprossions ot the later days (»f Iho 
power, I think, still cheek lo an a[)preciahle, 
•stent the cinploynu‘nt of (‘apilal, arnl t(‘nd to make it 
li.Tjilnst the “enstorn of th(* country ” to lay out luouey 
\ur\v\\ fev thesake of improviam'Uts. To have done sneh 
a ihin}i:, not so viTy many years ajro, would have hecni 
ahno^^t suicidal. 'riu* iiistcwy of the Nerhudda vallv‘y 
shews this clearly. 

1 think that the cnsti)in and desire to keep wealth 
i]i a form in which it conld be l emovi'd or liidden, ami 
the t:reat <lisiiiclnuatio!i to 1<*11 even what lja<l been flic 
piodiHH^ of their li(*lds was rendeicd almost Inaaalitarv 
aiiien^ th(‘ ])eo|)le by the wn'telnalm'ss of those tinu‘s, 
and lo the prestait day tlaw ha\<.i not ac<jnired sidllciejit 
eontidiMice in the stability and lon?v ( iion^h (‘Xperiema* 
of the hij^h principh's of ( loveriinient lo counterbalanre 
III! these traditional and habitual r<*>lraiiiini4 inllnenees 
ami indijce tlnan freely to lay out tlu'ir own capital to 
.*!))> considerable extent in ])ermaiieitt improvtanenls to 
llio land, at least, on works of inon* p(‘rmaneiiee llian 
lichl embaid^meiils. in this, 1 limit iiivseif to c:mes 
wla'i’C I’ldigicms feelinjjts li:ne no -lie.re in iulbieueiny; 
the eidtivator's employment ol his : iiiplus ea^h. 

'Fo this iiduM-ent di'^lilv<‘ to sjtcnd iiion<'y ojuady aad 
to lock lip eajiital in nneoiivertil'Ie maxmry or eailb- 
w<u‘k there; ai-(‘ oilier com idm al ions (o lie added. 
'I’lu! oread majoiity of the people- have iml the meauis, 
<,ir, if ihey have* the; nu-aiis. aie t<M) apalhcru- lo lake 
■ li-ps I’or ine‘rcasln_o‘ tin- yiolel oi‘ theii’ lields, or like Mr. 
Klliolt’s true i'lrsajt ol* 1 lo.-'haiiyabad only look willi 
j\ri(le lo broad acres, and iliiiik permanent impro\e*- 

incnl^ and niannrino- and iiTiiialie)n as lillle- peddlino- 

matters. d'hi- e-xjiause id* oiir land- eompare-d with 
tlu' jianeity of enllivaloi.-, eonpi'-d wiib U)\v piiee-> 
from want ofonlleis Ibr oni' •uip'Mi|i|uii: produce bilbeiio 
have not neees.'itale il ihidi* lookbiL^ out for new and 
ex]»eiisive means for iiieia-a dm..; ihr pimdiu'c. of theii- 
tields. A man with a .Niirplii: cadi wiM look out 

for more^ lainl, or will buv inoi - <‘a( I le, ral Ina- lhan 
hu’k lip bis cajiilal in permane-nl works. 

In riilialti-oi^i'k, in aehlilion to all these* delerrent 
inllnenees, is lo be siipcjaideleei iln* iiiM-e-nrily for in- 
\(*.^tments in land, wli -re tin- ensloiii of hbifiiiei; b'linre's 
'•\Isls or mie.rht be; re'viveel. On tin* whole, 1 am in- 
•liiii'd to think that it will take.* a lon^- linn* be-foie* 
ill -si* eanses (.'case* to have elh-cl, hefore' the ayrieub 
lural classes will la,y out niiieli e:ij»ita.l e.ii petty 
in'iiralioii woi’ks. actuated ilie'ceto solely by a. ele- ire- to 
iiK fe.*asi‘ llie.^ yiehl ed‘tbe*ir lands. Individual ea-e-s of 
iiion* eiitci'jirisliijj; and more iiidust riem- men, e-pe- 
eially of the Mali, Kaedii, Ikniwur, llhoi i, and Kori (of 
Hhandara) castes will no doubt come to noiier, ami »> 
willtliose in W'lii<*h lenanls-at-will, liaviny eonlieh-m-e 
III the cemu’osily of tln*ir landlioldejs, in\e.'-t theii’ 
savings in the irri.t;’alion of their fields, 

lint at ])rescnt the. incentives of peianaiient In'e-h 
rales with Indsk marki'ts for piodnei*, and pie^siue of 
[lopnlation, Inivc not come into irenei'al otim’alion. 

Kficet of recent Land Im[)rovcine]d Acts : — 

I show tin* (inures for many years past. 
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It would tlius ap]K‘ar that the sums now advanced 
for the pcrimimmt improv<*mcnt of la.iids liavc 
dwindled very greatly, and in the [uist year nearly all 
Iho advancis were made in (.•liamla, Saugor, and 

lialaghat. 


Mhen wo had no intricali^ formalities to go through, Ciur.I. Qn.I! 

no delays in giving out advances, and not so much. j 

troiihk* with stamps and iM‘gis1ralion, and especially Cn'.NTuAL j 

\vh(‘n we had no summary method of realising arrears, f 

wi* made, no bad dclus, -.md t\\e iuteutious of (iovevu- Nirholi 

meiit were more adcipiatelv respt)mled to. Uut the 

tact is ibal (bwerninen* is i bought to In* a havil 

creditor, and in addition (o the perliaps needU'Ss worry 

at ('ntcherry before tin' ino M'v is adv.-meed, amt tin' 

minute impiii-ii*s in his villag(\the borrowei' is liannt(‘d 

by tlie ;niticij[ialion that iflie slinjiltl not p:i\ up on the 

<*xae| day fixed, or lh(‘ m-xl day, he is liahle praetie- 

ally to .arrest in the niosl public and ohnoxioiis way. 

A money lemler on llie other liaml v, onhl ^i'e time, 
or at the Worst would have to jiroeeed l)v regular suit 
in the <-onrl, ami ilii.s is the eliiet' reaMHi why the 
peoph* an* now |>osilively reluctant lo apply for loans 
from (uo’enmieiit. (*x<'epi wln-n they iind the Deputy 
( 'oinmis'-i(»m*r for the tinn* being is es[K‘(-l;ill y in- 
teia-sted in this matter. 'File ovei- iiiga-nuil v oi' 1 he. 

A<*l ami the lirsi .-a-l ef rides st la a'. le.l it. I think all 
that i.; iu-ce-.-.-iry is a siinplt* applicatioii enming from 
a. enltivaltii* »»r [iroprielor ol' .^ood eliar;u'lei-, an assur- 
;oM*e that lie- village ] 'idni-i(‘l imt- and people lia\e iu> 
oltjeelion, ami reasonaiile .-e. nrit \ , - Hell as th.e saue- 
li.nil'e- antliorifv might I-.e .armlied uilli. In the 
oi'diiiary <-«tnr.'-i‘ of o\ eiil.-i it would Ik- iniiinl out it‘llu; 
loa.n Innl i>een mi<Mj»plied. Should this be the ea.si* 
the reinml should la- i-eipiiretl altei- two or iliii-i- 
inoiitlm’ notice, and arre.'l oi- yz/r/.v.- • arn-'l should mil 
be r('.-orled to. For I lie seeni il\' bond, wliieh dionid 
b(‘ made a.' simple .-IS pos>il)lc, 1 jhiiik t !u* I b)\ ei imn-nt. 

<tl‘ India might S[aaaiiily c \empl siieh deed from ,-lanip 
duty a!id ivgist I’.'ition, and ilia! i t.-jiiit)' ( \)mmi.‘--'!oners, 

M.lbj(-cl to Iln* remlilion of proper la-poiis, ro long as 
the Mciiril y eont inm-d -at I.sfaelon'. .-!ionld ha.\e a largi* 
di -'-rel is •!! ill allowing a pi riod <!f pM’aei- or delrrriiig 
tile p.iyineiil, of an in* laliit.-:; i , '.ndlhai neillu r the 
p(-i' <ni or jtmperty of tin- delilm- ,-lioiiM b - tom-hed till 
aft '• tin* snrelx h:id reei-is'cl notiet* of not le -; than a. 

•I'mitli to .-irraiige mader*. with tin- Depniy ( oiiimis- 
sioner, .ir if more eoii\ t-nii-iir, af die 'I’ah-ili. 

I think this would make such loans as popi-.I.-.r a.s 
they now are impopnlar. 

It is to provide for liim'S of lamim- liiat many »‘iilli- 
\atormiml AIal;Ml/.al•-'^ pcrled !y x.l \ mil, liki- to keep 
lla-ir name.-, (.n iln- del»|oi*’s side in lln- )»ook.-:or .Mah.i- 
jaii who are kmovii to indd stock-. 1 am inclined lo 
ihii'k that a disfim-liun niii’lil b«- 'veil made in (-a- -s 
w In-ir we l< nd mom y lo pi ire ha i si e-, .gre in, ami eal I le 
in i’-i mine a 'lil in pmiii* linn- . He lia\ e a! w a v-- I'eipilred 
\ erv prompt pa viiieiil. \\ In-i e ! here* ai’e prior liabilii ies 
am! exi'tiiig li<-m- this mml lie iiisisteil on, but, wln-n 
the time of pavim-nt come-, famine and paiiie lia\ ing 
pa.'sed :i\vny, ainl nintnal ti nsl ami lnten-->K ha ving again 
re-e.slabli. lied t I umIi'I it or's <*i’edil, then il llie «iebtm <an 
give good .--ecnriiy, 1 see no I’ea.-on why I he (hbt should 
not be made repayable ovei- Mime twai or more yeai-s. 

I think the scope- of the .\<-t is widi- eiioiigli, lint, 
that tin* rules an*, troiiblesoine, and impedi- it,- niility. 

I think as a )ire»vi*'ion again-‘l l.iinim- ami as a 
malei'ial injpr»»v<‘meiit, to Iln* (-<iiiiil l y at l.irgn, it is 
highly ele^drable that lln- '-prialioii <il lln-se Acts 
should be biciiitateel.— -/'/r.sV, 1 liei e would lie the, din-et, 
return from the eajiital Ihn- laid eni!. SfrtHif////. the 
e'xamph* of ( lovenniienl pro\iiig il e-oiifidenee in i(s 
own stability ami pi’ogress ami in llie ^v:-^^h•m of sijeb 
nmh-rlakiiigs w'onld bring private eapiia! into tin* same 
tielel. 'rhb'dhfs there would m'smIi a geinn-al teinli'iiey 
to a lown-riiig of the traditional and enslomary rate.-: of 
intere.sf charged to agrie'nll iiiallsis. 

'Fhe Foregoing answers iinlie'afe my opinion lliaf (he 
la\v eloes not. <*ln-dv tin- perni.nn*iit improv(*nn-rif of fhe 
land nor (‘xpeetations of iiiture eMliancemmit, of tin* 

I'evemn* a.s,s(.*.s.sment. 'Fln-ri* may In*, }i.ii<{ pi’ohably is, 
some slight cln'ids more, in individual eases Ilian as a 
g<*in-i'al condition of tin* eoniitry, «,»w'ing to appreln*ii- 
sions of indir(*cl pr»-ssnrv* .ind of i-nhancomeiit ol* rents, 
cut the <let<*rmining esinsi! Ls tin; ability or inaldlity (,o 
bomiimiul and ajjply capital. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Ohap. 1. Qn. 11. The (lijr.£riiig of a \V(‘II and the planting; of a tree 

i * rank only as iiKM ilniious jurtions, alter the hegettiii*; 

j of a sun, with a view to future life. It follows that 

" ' many wells are diiij^ without re^iard to the im]»rove- 

\,Mr. NivJmlU. inont of the adjac-ent lands and of rent and the 

' — ineidents of tenures. 

For purely a^rienltural wells nneerlainty of 1(‘nure 
inav aet as a elu'ck. 

'i'he Saharanpur sell lenient rules reLrardinii; the 
di;,p:in,Lr of wells an* einhodied in the Wajih-ul-arz, or 
\illa^o; administration jiaper. 

Inir example, in tin* 1 fosham^aliad distriet, the 
clauses runs thus : — 

Ivij^hts to wells, “All vested rights in w(‘lls now 
“ exist inj; shall lx* maintained and pre.servod. If any 
“ jusrson now ownin;^ a Avell shall ^ive up his lainl or 
“ shall bo ousted in default of |)ayment of rent, or 
“ sliall dii* without heirs, tin* wells shall become the 
“ property of us, the Zamindars, In future any eul- 
“ tivator may without our jiermission dis^ wells in his 
“ own land, l>ut lie shall have no inb'resi in tlji^ wells 
“ as soon as he loses his inten*.st in the land in whieh 
“ it is duir. Since; no irriifation is now eariiisl out, 
“ we will advise and jiei’suade the cultivators to adopt 
“ the system of irri^atin;f tlieir tields.” 

When a landhohh*!’ (‘h'els to purehasi*, und(*r his 
ri^ht of pi(‘-eniption, the. holdiii" of an absolute oeeu- 
paney ryot by ^ivini^ him the e(piivalent of live years* 
rental, the ryot is entitleil also to receive full value 
without interest of all permanent iiuprovi*m(‘nts 
(dfeeted solely by tin* ryot sul)se<|m‘nt to the fixation of 
rent. 

Tilt* ota'upaney jyot i.s jiroleettMl aj^ainsl enhanet*- 
ment of r(‘nt on account of his lamls bavin, been 
permanently improved by him, under the provisions of 
Aet X. of 1809, 

If he or tin* alisolute oeeupaney ryot suffers himself 
to he ousted for arrears of rent, he i^ets no eomp(‘.n- 
sation. In Nimar and Chanda tin* r(‘eord<‘d alisolub; 
oeen[)a.n(*y tenant cannot transfer or mortj^a^j^i*, hut has 
a ri«^ht to re(*eive a eompensalion for improveiin'iits, 
when ejected, and may transfer to any person so mueh 
of his holdin;j; as may lx* aifeeted by or eanind be 
pi'operly sejiarali'd iVoin land allecteil by such ini' 
provements, tujuu tlu'r witli Ids ri^lil to eom[)eii>ation 
on eji'cliin'iil. 'riie [lerson to whom land ma^^ lx* 


transferred under this rule will hold as a tenaiit-at- 
will, unless the tenant from whom he iveeived sue)] 
laml held under an nnexjiired lease which he could 
transfer, oi* yx)ss(*ssed a iransfenihle ri;;lit of oecii- 
paney, and shall have traiisferred the lease or 
oeeu|»aney ri^lit also. 

All ahsohite oeeupaney ryot can also transfer to a 
co-.«hnr(‘r hy inlieritaneo, or to a ])erson who at tin- 
tenant’s death would inherit the land. 

In ( 'hhaftis;j!.arh mii<*li ^ood lias been elfected within 
the last 14 years liy jrrants by GovermiK'iit of ivut- 
Iree jdots to jiersons w'ho eonstriiet roadsiih; aiid 
villa»jje. drinkin]L^ wells or establish roadside* <^rove.s of 
speeifieel dimensions. ]>ut these; measures have heoii 
ado])ted for the convenience of travellers, and (jn 
sanitary, not a.nricullural p-ounds. 

As for anticipations of increase of tin; rcvi'nuc 
d<*mands, in tin* tirst })hice, our settlements as'yct luive 
a lonj^ term to run; secondly, the jx.opli; luive faith 
in the motleration of (lovernna'iit. Tlierefon* 1 think 
that tliereis no limitini!,- of the execution of permanent 
improvements on this scon*. 

As for increase of ri-nt, IMalguzars for th(*ir sir 
lands, ami proprietors of holdings (Malik Makbiizas) 
and .Maatidavs, and generally si‘rviee holders, jjay 
none ; alisohiti* (x*eupaney ryots are not liable li, 
increase of rent for lla* ti'rm of seilloment; comlilional 
o(*enpaney tenants an*, I think, in this respect, fairly 
proli'cted by law. Duly in ease* of a repeliliuii of Ihi* 
stjxy ol‘ Naboth’s vineyard are they in dang(*r. Im- 
provements to their lands might tend to ine.rease their 
dang(*r of l()>ing their rights, not hy h'gal pr(x*(*ss, hut 
by indirect ways. I'ln* JMalguzar, if [x>w(‘rful, can 
make it very uiieomfortable for any villag(*r, to retain 
what he eonsidc'rs advr*rso rights, and practically, tlx* 
only things to support the ryot (*xposed to indirect 
pressure an* such ]>ui)li(* opinion as (‘xists, tin* dis- 
(*onnl(*n:inc(* ol* (.loveriimeiil olfu'ials, ami the suiiport 
ofa money leinh r. Keekoning on Ids own soIm'iicv, 
on a long Imisi*, or sueli supfiorls, and tlie, peisunal 
character of the Malguzar, of tlie ]\lalgiizar’s fiinily. 
or of some of the co-.^haia'i’s in the malguzari, a, 
tenant-at-will may exceptionally undi'rtake a work (»f 
])ermanent imjiroveniciit, but generally' he will •»(.* 
intliienced hy other eonsidei-al ions than hope-- of 
(■njoying adeipiale returns for his outlay. 


Mr. The oflieial I’etui ris, ipiotixl by Mr. Nieholl.'^, show 

(^harlrs (iranL Avhal is notoi iously tin* fact, that little recourse is liad 

to the (lovernnn-nt for loans un(h*r tin* Laml Im|)rove- 

nn nl Acts. 4'h(* cause :issignod for the imlilfereiire 
ol the people to tin* ailvantag(*s held out 1i> lln'm is 
that, tlnaigh the t‘‘rms on which the (lovenmient 
lends iiioney ai’e fai' m»>n* inodfiate than Ihost; (d)lain- 
al'lo in the open ni!irk(*t, tliey are in some rest)eels 
inure onerous ; lor the main ohject (»f the privati; 
money'-leml(*r being to a.l tract euslomers, ami ke'*[) 
them ill his books, everylliing is iinrh* easy for ihein 
till the time eoines to si‘ll ibcin u{) ; whilst, as tin* 
( lovernnient, on the. other hand, lends imuuy solely 
Ibr the pui’pose of iui]trovIiig the fconomical e<mditien 
of the peoph*, it is hound to ';(*<* that its advances are. 
legitimately' a])j)li<'d and j'eg'iilarly ri*j>aid, (*ven at flu* 
cost o(‘ some friction, hhirlher. (.‘ven if the jxiorer 
e^llti^ators had sullleient regard for (h{*ir own interests 
to prefer i mined iato ti'oiihle lo.lhi; risk of fuluri* luin, 
they would often fear to lose the support of local 
capitalists, on whieh they now count in tim« s of dilli- 
cully, hy seeking loans fi um other som-ccs. The .sub- 
stitution of Muiie less injurious agiiicy' for private 
hankers who now “ linance ’’ agrlerltur.il oj er.aiion.s 
throughout tin* givater part of the country opens out 
(jiicslions too large to he discus'^ed here, and i.s be.set, 
moreover, hy s(*ri()iis political, a.s well as economical, 
difrn-nltii*s. IJut something might, no doubt, be clone 
to slm[)lify the distribution of hninsfor actual improve- 
ments. I'lic initial ditlieully is, of cemrse*, to guard 
against tbe risk of advances, taken ostcn.sibly for tlieso 
purpoaes, being applied to other uses ; as, for instance, 


a sum of niom*y borrowed for /i well being spent t»ii ‘i 
marriage. In order to prrvent funds inli'ixled to ;ii.l 
improv(*m(‘nls from Ix-ing iisi'd to foster wasK*, (l.i’ 
GovernmeiiL is obliged to hedgi* round itsadNciiei. 
with cheeks and pieeaut Ions ; and as the* iiiaeliiin ry 
hy whieh (‘tVe(*,t is given to tin.* lU'ccrssaiy lormalitirs, 
is over-taxed ;in(l sometimes o\ (*r-eentialiscd, a. (hr 
\ernment loan is attended by so mueh d(*lay at lir:i, 
ami so many n striel ions siihsi'cpiently'’, as to make it 
little di'sired. Jn this, as in ol hi*r “ non-regulation ” 
rrovinei's, the jirineiple of admiiiislralion is to <-ein- 
hiiie ex(*culive and judicial functions in the same 
ollicial ; and jirohahly no one who umlorslands ll"* 
comlilioii of tlu* eoiintiy and of tin* ]x.’()pl(*, w'ill di— 
jaite lla* advantages of the existing system. But as 
time lias goia* on, the work courts has ('ra»i- 

niously iiu’ieased, and many of those entiusled with 
the administialivc* manag(*menl of the country, arc 
link* lx*tlcr than slaves to the lh*iu*h. The Admiiiis- 
lralion is doing what it. can hy savings and re-arrange- 
ment to ielii‘ve tin* pressure where it is greatest ; but 
we shall v<*ry soon have reached the limits of econo- 
mieal rc-adjiistiiK'iit ; and must cither iiicTca.so oar 
c*slablishnicnts or camtent ourselve.'S with a rougher 
and sim|)h'r standard of work. 

fii the case now under discu.ssiori the allcrimhve 
would, 1 think, lx* between entru.sting the disirihutioa 
of agricultural loans to a special agemy, or mnkiag 
u]) our minds to submit to occasional loss and nuil- 
vcixsalion. So long as advances are only available 
through Tabsikbirs, who, however mueh we may try 
to relieve them, will always be very fully occupic^i 
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•ukI NvUt), living fur aa tlu7 Oo from any aiipi‘vvisiiig 
uulliovily) oltvn CDudnct j)nl>lic Imsinoss luusnly and 
irr(\2;niurly, it is impossildn to hopn that thn” local 
iM(|innca necessary to satisfy the Gov(‘rniiuMit of the, 
^rood faith aiul solvency of th(‘. applicant, will he. 
promptly ami smoothly made, and that thme may not 
Ik* instances of unreasoning ])rcssnre in exacting re- 
payment. Iloth the preliminary impiiry, and the 
.sul)SC(pnmt (h‘aliiigs with the horrower, re(piire tlnn*, 
ami judgment, which an ahvady <»vcr\v(nked 'Falisildar 
is often not in a |)osition to give. J^).^^il^ly the duty of 
siipcn'inteiiding agricnltni-al julvanccs miglit he nnd(‘i-- 
taken hy the special <iHie(*rs, wlnmi theia* has h(‘cn 
a (pieslion of a[)pointing in this Province (ami who 
liavc, I hclievc, ])cen app(dntcd iii Oiidh). for the 
manag(Mnent of estat(;s belonging to minors or (‘inhar- 
ra.ssLMl iandhol«l(‘rs, and for tin* time?, being nmlei* tin* 
charges of the Colletdor. One great dillleulty in creat- 
ing tlnvse appoint immts lias hilhmMo he(*n that the cost 
of maintaining them would diminish the ehaiiee of 
red(?eming enenmbranees on estates takioj ov(‘r simply 
to l*i-e(‘ them tVoin debt. Ihit if part ol‘ lliese eliarg(‘S 
\V(*re debited to inaiiagenient of an agimailtin-al ad- 
vanee fund, both ohjerts, vi/,., tlie tVc(^ diffusion of 
agrieultnral loans and tin* eniei(‘nt manageim'nl, at a 
ccnn)aratively low rate, of (‘iu‘nml)er(‘d estates, would 
Ik* to soim* (*xtent attaimul. 

The only other alternativi^ would h(" to ])i-ovide that 
<d fleers of all grades, <l<»wn to that of 'Falisildar, slnmld 
keep the subject of agrienltuial loans ja-ominently In 
view on their periodical tours, ami should h(^ supplied 
with 1‘nnds, and ullu‘rwisc. empowered to make imme* 


diute advutwes to approved applieauts. Any such Ciuv.l.Qi 

sy>teiu would h«‘ open to many obvious v\>ws, for 

in>lanec, that there would he a diversity of prai*\ii‘e, Pkntha 
ami lliat loar.s would he therelbro irregnkirly di>tri- IhioviNc 
hulcd, that they would in t he available throughout y 

tla* \ car, hut only wlu'ii ehanec or the e.xigi'iieies of CharlvitOrl^ 

the servii'c hroughi an nliicial in tin* direct ion of tin* i' 

:i[)plieant's village, and tluit, if loans an* to In* inoi'i* \ 

(■.•n-dy ijiadi* than at pi« M in, imjji acli'.cd i.dlieiaG might ! 

Mnm-times I)e taken in. Ibit I iliink tin* last of | 

these 4lang»*rs wcuild he als >ll)e It-a-l. 'Idlel’i* is pro- t 

hahly still iMitiugh iespe4*t in the 4‘oiiiiti'v ilisiriels for | 

the C4*nlral power to prevent ge neral or «*\a‘n rre(|in*nt 
attempts (o im|)ose on an oHieer of Ooveiinneiil, 
hi’onghl laei* to ja(*e with the applicant, PiKler sm*h 
eir(*iimslamM*s it is prohal)le tliat loans woiil«l rarely 
he lak(*n without, a mon^ or Ii'.ss miresei'ved inlt'iition 
to apply tin* wlmle or ]nii‘t of tln'in tii their osij'ii.'.ilde 
pnrpo.ses; and in mint ea.sis tln re would jiroltahly he 
littli! siili.siMpieiit di‘viaii(in from taigiiial intentions, 

'Fln*re wonhl pi-rliaps he inoie dangi'i* of r<*(»avments 
fiiUriig into arri*ar, or even altogether failing, if jua*- 
sent safegiianls were r<‘la\ed, though they might he 
partly r4‘plae<‘(l by inenaised pi*i-sonal siijM'i visioii liot.li 
in granting and in ri'covering l<»ans. lint this again 
implies heavi«‘i* calls on the tinn*. (d* tlie siipia v isiiig 
ollieiafs, and leads liack to tin* eoiielinioii iliat. a 
system of ( lov4‘rnmenl advanei s to agrieiiltm i-^1.-. i-aii 
nev(*r lx* sm*eessrnl or juipular until it i> worked l*v 
si'parate ollieials, having’ time enou'.!:h to iFnpeiise witii 
pap4*r eli(*t*ks, ami to ireat directly with hoi iuweis.' 


:kar. 


Licut.-i'nL — Aniraoti, — ' 'Fhosi* wholndd 

!»ardeii lands impro\ e their ln»!ding. In addition to 
clearing out old wells, I estimalr that from To to 
100 new wells are aiiiuially sunk.” 

d/oyor MitvhnLzic. — KHivhjHtr. — Very lew lioldi*rs 
of land carry out improvements, such as digging wells, 
ili:e., it being asserted (hat on a re\ ision of as.s<*s.sim*n(s 
sn(*h improvement. s would he overlooked, ainl tin* 
lyots ehargi'il with (In* higher or garden rati*-.” 

Major SzrrriKHis/ii. —If'tat. — Ililliej-lo it lias only 
hi'cn rarely that lioKh-rs of land have allemptcl to 
improve tlieir land by cligging wells and channels, 
but- since the introiliiel ion tif tin* new rules pieserihv d 
hy tin* IvesiileuT under ih.* provisions (tf the Laud 
lmproveim*iit Act, there is more iuelinalion to ilo so,” 

It is well know'll that a great many m-w W'el!- lia\(.* 
been nnnle in the, \ko)a. lljsli iel diirjng tin* last, ten 
vears, Imt statistics on ihi'^ point arc* not available. 

In the Jalgaon 'i'aluka.al tin* time of the seltli.-menl 
ill lS()d, tliere wa'ia*, l,Sf)() wa ils In e\ei Ihait order. 
'File area of the talnka is 110 si|uare mile.s, vvhieh 
giv(‘S a.n average ol nion* llian toiii* well.s It) every 
s(|nan| mile. 

It would apj)ear from Major Macke nzie’s i’4‘ply tinit 
tin* c.unditions of the si ltli iiieiif are not ju'operly 
understood in the Llli<*hpur District. ILilc 1. ot the, 
settlement rules, w'hieh refers to tin* point in (pieslion, 
runs thus ; — 

With a view' to the impr()va*nn*nt of liu! ei.mntry 
and pi‘Oj)l(*, the. asse.ssnient now inirodneed hy tin* 
Superintendent, Ibwa'inie Surv<*y, has been li\i*<l hy 
Government for a period of dO years, during which 
period the lull benefit of every improv'eni(*nt, such as 
the conversion of tlry into irrigated hind, hy the dig- 
ging or repairing of wells or tanka, tin* planting ot Irnit 
ti*e(vs Sid., ^y\\\ he secured to the iii(!umh('nt of tin; land, 
tmd 110 extra asse.^^siiK'iit levied on that aei.'onnt. A 
revised asscssineiit may bo inadi^ at tiny time after tin* 
expiry of the ])resent settlement. Such revised asse.s- 
snient shtill be fixed, not with rnferenre to improrv- 
manta made by the owners or oeei/panis from private 
capital and resources duriny the currency of any 
settlement, but with reference to general considerations 


(f ihr rtduc (f (and triu lher as ta sod or ( lio/a/t ^ 
prices <f produce or facilities of caumiuuicatiftuy 

'I he words ill italics show that due pl•l>vi^inn lia.s 
b<*<‘n made to .seciiri'i ]n‘r(‘;iftei‘ to Ian lliolders tin? 
l)eiu*llts of all improveini'iils eirci*Ied by the expendi- 
fiir(* ef their pri\ at(* capital, and my own e\ jK*i’ieiK*(* 
in till* Akola and vXmraoli distriel -i that llic.^^i* eon- 
ditioiis are generally understood I»v the peopN*. 

I jigrei* with Major Mtiekeii/I'* in holding that ‘um 
great, naa.'-on why tni'i’e iiiipniv emeiil.s are not madi) 
is that cotton and jowari do m*! reipiire irrlgtit i(.ii. 
'I'lien* is no imiueemeiil, to landholder.-^ geiiri-allv to 
convert lln ir eottoii Helds into g irdi ii-laiuL. (lardeii 
produce reipiires mueli labour aiul atlefiliou, and the. 
tlcuhnal for it is Hiuitcd ; while, on tin* other hand, 
cotton is e;eily enllivjiled, and oaii be miM in ilie, 
e.'-l aid idled markets on any day and to any exieni. 

In his repoi’l on the Middiai* district, Xlaji.r Ll|thiii- 
■'tonc iiK'iilioiis the iollow'iiig; |•l':r-on ;igaiiis|. iia’ig.il ion 
in that di.-trlel from tlie Lei ganga. I'iver - 

•• 'File luili ve-i look ilj'ini this (tie* Leiiga iiga ) a,, a 
holy river, and vi'iierale it almo'l a*-: imi ’h as l!ie\ do 
its naiiK'sakelhe ‘‘ lioly Gange,^,” in llengal. 'Fhe idea 
of damming it. up, or enailing any works ili.il eoidd in 
any Avav Iiilerl’ere willi ita How, .-eoined to I hem almo.-'t 
s:i(*rilegi(»ns. 'Fliere are* many .spot.-i at vJiieh a sm.ill 
(1,-ini (*oij)(l )u* ad vantag'aumlv erealed. ami hut loi’ .- oiiio 
leiigloits pn*jmli<*(‘S oil th'*j)ai'l of the native.-, it would 
he dillleult to .aeeoii'it, foi’ their Hot Jjf V iog done so 
tliem-elvc^. 'File (*xp( IK'* W o'ald ha V(‘ Ihui hut I rilling. 
At tin* low'll <»f MelJiar a dam could be easily tlirown 
across this river, :ind a gocid deal ol’ laud l.ioiight 
under cultivation. Kven at llm end ol' January there 
was a goi.Kl IhfW' (jl’ water in the river. 

Lu nt,~Volon( i Mruzics. - . \turaoli- •“ 'Fju*(*.tvi ail- 
vances are rarely a-ked lor, and tin* I’onnaliiie.- to 
goiK* through befi.a-'- they are ol)taiii<*d lalliei- dis- 
eouragt? a|)piieations for them. J liey are eheifly 
needed to improve tin* wafer su[iply, and the villagers 
juxvfer currying out w'orks Imdly, at a great, waste, of 
money, to permitting the einj)loym(*iit (»f prol'es.-ionul 
engineers. •Schemes for works get so handii'd uhont, 
that witch time is lost and interest in them eoolsdowu, 
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lnuJ^et ullotuuiiils lapse, aral lilos of’ eorrespondoiice 
lieeuMiulate, -wliilf* no results follow.” 

Major Szcz('p(tn/isi. — Ji an. — “'J'ho peo[)le are de- 
terred frojii a\ ailin;,^ tlieiiiselves of advances under flie 
f.ainl Inipioveinenf Act ; llie diflieiilty, owiiiii; 

to llieir inipoverislied condition, of l‘nrni>Iiin“’ st'cnri- 
tii's; l^n<l, hy the intricaU‘, f(‘rlionH, ainl nnintelligilde 
pro<'ednre Avliieh lias to lx* ^(nn* tlirou!^]! lieFore the 
ad\:inee can In* ohlaiiH'd ; drd, beinjj!; indebteil fo and 
in tin* power of llu' sowears, they are not .allowed to 
heroine dt'bfois <*lsewhori‘.” 

Major Marlicazir . — hlHirlipar. — “ d'lu* objeet of flu* 
A<‘l has bi'cn widely nnuh* Known lo the people, but 
the applications havi* been ahuosi a//.” 


Ikdore the introduction of the Land ImprovcMuent 
Act we never gave, .‘iny advances to the p(‘oi)le,so tliitt 
the Act has not in any way tended to nari’ow such 
transactions. 

Anofhei' reason why (iovernrnent iwlNanei's are not, 
niori* g(*nerally .applied Idris, I think, that agricub 
tiirists disliki‘, and are alV;iid of, the fixity of our rules 
(dr repa,yment by in^:talnienls. Instahnenls must U* 
repaid on the specilied dates, tiny failure, to do so 
rendering the ilel’aultej- li.able to 1)(‘ sold up. JbU, in 
dealing with llu* Marvvadi money-lender the agricuU 
luiist knows that .*i lifth* inoie inlei-e.:.l, a. fresh boiul 
or a snudi payment lo aeeounl, will enable him to tide 
over his ilillieidfv for a time. 


liOMBAV. 


The following is a, summary of tin* opinions of llu* 
ollieers e(»nsnlte<l ; 

AV///7/. — d'lu* hohlers in <iuesli<in dig wills^ hiit 
atleiiipt no other works. 'I’lu y Ix'lieve in the seeiirity 
of their li'inii'e, hiil !ire pre\enft d from iloing moi-e 
by want of means. They lia\'e not snllieieiit I'nergy 
or ednejilion lo a\ail tliemsi lves ol the arhanlages of 
the Land Inijiroveinenl Acts. 'I'he d(*mand for interest 
on ( iovi'inment ad\anees is not olisirnelive or pro- 
hi In lory. 

llataa. — No sp<*eial imjirovements nnd(*r any tennri*. 
Action is no. impeded hy ins<'(*iiri(y of leiiiire. Some 
nu‘n of e.-ipital ha\(‘ lately inve.sted ji in reeljiiming 
lands from (lu* salt niarslu*.-. riu* b;in«l ImpnocmenI 
;\els ha\e not l»e«-n taken advantage of. 'riieeavi 
ad\anees of small sums without interest an* ;dlo\ve<l 
only lo eerlaiu wild Irihes, l»ut, should be exti-udiai, 
as llu* eMitisalors are dii\<‘U to the vSaiu*ar for small 
loans. 'File liaud lmproV(*menl Aids :u‘i* suitabk* fur 
iiK'ij ef iiositioii, but the ordinal'} eiihivalo!- w'aiils a 
small ;id\auee at nominal interest witlioiil trouble. 

Klanalish , — Holders w ho a,i‘<‘ \v<‘ll otf or energetic 
do improV(* I heir lands. rov(*rl v i allu*r than ins(‘enrily 
of tenure previ'iits euljl\ators trom sinking wells and 
othi‘ 1 ' im])i‘o\ emeiits. 'Ida* number of .applications lor 
loans under llu* Land Improvement Act is ineri'asing. 
'('be <*onditions <‘f tbc A<*t ar»‘ not too stringent if llu* 
borrow'd’ is solvent and hard working, 'l lu* int(*resl 
is a little ol)slrii<di\e jind iniglit be r(*diiee<l froriL f) [ 
lo d pel’ eeid. 

A V/.v.v/r/’. — '(die holders ai'o jdiv<‘ to tlu* Ix'nelits <>1 
iii’igation, and dig wells yearly and Iced irrigation 
channels In dams hiiilt hy thdnsel\<*s. 'Du’ir ( tlbrls 
ar(^ limited by poverty, not by the ((‘unre, w’hieb is 
seenre in all eases. 'Flu* (.and (mj>ro\i‘ni(*nl Acts 
bavi* md be(*n much used, owing to llu* number of 
formalities and ilillienlty about s(*eurily. 'Idu* interest 
is low' compared to tli.al <’liargi*d by money-lenders, 
but tlu; ryot dislikes the. ]muc,tual repayment eiiforeial. 

Sfathqutr. — Wells are dug and tields haidnal ami 
levelled. Tlu* Idiiire would lx* eonsideivd (juile 


siTUi’c if there Avei’O a reeoguiseil limit lo the inerea,s(* 
ol* rent at the end of tlu* s(‘tl lemeuls. ,\d\auces under 
the Laud I mproveuK'Ut A<’l an* iiiereasing. The 
iiitei'esl Is !ut| too high. 

AV//V..V//.-— lloldej’s of' ail kinds dig Avells, make, 
ehaimcL. ami emhaid< fields as their mean-, pi'iiuii. 
No holdej s all* delei’red by inseein il v of teiiiii’i*. 'File 
J.and liiipi-oveMU'iit Act is * i ldoiii taken advanfMi;e of. 
d'lje interest is not pioldbii i\ e, Ixnug below tlie current 
rate. 

-'('lu* undg;irs «lo little in llie way of 
improveimnils, and llicir tenants no more, d'lu* Land 
I iiij»rovenu‘iit Aels an* not used, ddu* iiileresi is less 
than (Ik* eiirreiit rate, hm tin* juim I ii;il lepa.N iiieui 
deters, and the Saiu’ai’, wdio w'ill wail, is preferred. 

ro — AVi'lls an* dug and the jx’ople seem idive 
to their iililily. 'Fhere are veiw few e;iiial.^. Wdiere 
lh(*y i‘\i>t, the ]K*Oj>l(* use their water IVi'cIn. Wlieie 
wells and eliannels ai’i* not dug, tin* eaii.-e is poNei'ty 
rather than tlu* in<eenrily of t(*iiiire, w’liieli is seenre 
enongli. d'iu* nuK'liiner}’ of the .band 1 mprovement 
Act is too intrieali* lo lx* popnlai’. d’lie :alo of iiitere.>t 
is not, pridiibif ory, luit the nature id’ the scc-nrilv i- 
ohstruclivo. ddie Mamliildar should peisouidly iiupiire 
W'ho want loans, and the .'•(‘ciiiity oi’lhe \illage olliei'i’s 
slionld lx* aeeeptcd. 

Bafnaqir }. — Comhined with ])e:ieefnl limes, the 
khoii ii'iiure has ei'i laiidy heiu'liled (he Conejin. V((,sf 
(tnas of ralltirahh. land faivr avtaaUij (H'n\ naalc hfj 
lJa‘ Uioh's i-r (fa h' triianis oiilctl ijf tliena ihindied- 
of aci'(‘,s of salt sw'ampH have fieen con\(*rled into 
valnahle I'iei* lamb, and tiu»n''ands uion* await cajiilal. 
'('Ill’ Land lmproNem(‘nl Act has been hitherto inoper: - 
live in IL’ilnagiri. H’ it is not to remain a d(‘ad letb'i’, 
the rnh's for y- ranting loan>5 under it must be con- 
siderably relaxed. 'Flu* boon olferial is surrounded 
by a fence of liarassiiig, irksouie, air 1 tedious fornudilie-. 
'Tlu* prospect of liaviiig lo pay an enliaiici'd ri'iit for 
impro\ ements, does not deter the sujx rior holder in 
this < list riel. 


The holders of all lauds in tin* Bombay l*resid(*iicy 
are in tin* habit of digging w ells for irrigation in all 
loeidilies when; it is |)nieticid)le. Lvi-rv <hiy S(‘cs the 
digging ol‘ new w'ells going or. 'Flu* tenure of land 
alforded hy Bombay Act 1. ol atfm’ils tlu* 

fullest secMirity from additional taxation lor idl im- 
provements on his own land i*lfect( d at tin* ryot’s own 


cost, so long as he docs not apply them to Iiiterfercnci; 
with llu* ])roperty of ol lu'i’s or of ( iov(*i’ninent. Be- 
gardiiig tlu* working of the Land Jinpiovi’ini'iit Act 1 
hav(* no jK'rsonal expf’iience. But I^l)cli(*ve that llu; 
peoph* r(*coi] from the i(h*a of involving Iheiimclvet 
in money transactions with (lovm’inm'ut, Avhich is no 
mori; than what I sliould expect. 


Details regarding the working of the Liuid ImproAC- 
inent Act will, doubtless, Ik; supplied l)y the Collectors. 
Speaking gi'iierullv, 1 believi* llud (Toverninent tid- 
vanees are taken advantugn* of to a \<‘ry siiuill extent 
to effect improvem(*nts, and this eerlaiiily not on 
account of the rai(* of interest charged, Avhicli, coni- 
par<*«l with lliat couiuiouly paid for similar loans lo 
sjiucars, is alnuvst nominal. It is very dillicult to say 
why tin* jM'Ople do not inon* largely avail themselves 
of the faciiiticb GovtM'nment otter for making perina- 


lU'iit iuiprov(‘mcnts on reason{d)lc terms. Some olTicers 
lhiid< that this arises from fear cf the landowner to 
olH‘nd the iiioiu'y-lenders by borrowing from Govern*- 
ment : some from reluctance to placi* hims<‘lf under 
an obligation to (loverninent or its subordinate oHicers; 
soim* from n f(*eling, certainly common among the 
IJimlu jieasantry, wliicb leads lh(*m to prefer, to much 
more I'avourable terms which tliey know they must 
lulfd punetually, far Jiardt*!* ones which they think 
then; may Ijc some cliance of partially evading or of 
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])Osti>oning llio of. All of llu*se mus<‘s miiy 

jitivc soiiJo infliioiico, but I atu «lis|)os(‘(l to think that 
It cause already ivfernMl lo Ims most (o do with it : 
tliat tlic people do not care to take tlu' 1 rouble and 
rids of mnkiiii,^ iuiproveimmls for the beuetif of their 
civditoi’s. 

With re^rard to the constnietioii of ini^aliou wells 
(eei'tainly valuabh* as a s:dV;4uard ;!;j;aiusl famiue, 
rlioiiL!,b not an absolute protection, wells ludii^ apt to 
f;ji] whiui most, waiib-tl, and also as increasini;’ t.lie 
productive power of the laud), a plan has ofieii struck 
nie which it mi^•lll lx* worth wliile to fi c. 

dry-crop assessimait. of laud iu the Deeean 
suitable Ibr avi* 1! irrip-atioii may lakeu at aixail om‘ 
rupee ail a<*re. If irri<i;aled by a well, it would ei*r- 
t;iiniv fet(di oil lli(‘ a\erai;-e I\s. S an ai're rent, and 
tills is wliat a, saiiear who atlvanees the inonev for a 
W( II <‘aleulates <.m at least ;,n‘l M ml;-. Now, alwo-kos 
well will iriijj:;ati‘ about 7 acres (on the averai^e ol* 
crops wanlin,L|- more or less water); and the rent due 
to tlu^ well, extra lo :iss<'ssmeiil, is thus Ks. p) a year, 


or o per <‘eut. Us. i) 80 . Tlie cost of a well, of 
<‘ourse, variixs very much with the nature of the r(x-k, 
the depth of water, ike. Ihit 1 have usually found 
huilders willin.i? to take a emilract ibr tlie eoiislriiction 
of a Iwo-kos well l<»r lis. .">()() to Rs. 7 b(). Takini^tlie 
iiiji:her %ure, it i> evidmil that Government miL(Iit 
eon.'^tniet wt'lls and iret .“i ))i'r eeiit. on tin* out lay, (‘veii 
aliowinu' ihaf 20 pel- (x-nt. ol' the wells (a. lar^e [»ro- 
])ort ion ) turn out usele>s. Now, it seems lo nn* that 
Government mi'^-hi very well ixuistniel a \v(*ll fora, 
])easiMl on his ai^^iei'inj;- to pay tlie re(jnirixl r<*nt in 
addition to his .M'^-essinenl , on the eondition that he 
mi^lil :il any linn* buy llu* well olV (lo\ennuent at 
eosi price, plus a per-ceulai;(' lo co\ er <.‘osl of l‘ailiir<*s. 
ll would, of course, be necessary tlial In* sliouM e\t*- 
eule a transfer of bis find to ( h)verniiii*iil on llie^e 
terms, so ;is to liar tin* lien of any oilier eredilnr on il. 

I uiiderslaiid dial this system has het*n (ried with 
remarkabli* sneei*'^^, in the lihaunayai* Slab*; and i( 
miujlil be wortli tin* while ol' llie Commission lo oblaiu 
details. from Mr. l*erei\al or I’rom the Durbar. 


SINDH. 


Landholders iu Sindh an*, ol' course, eonslaiilly 
cuttini' new" IniLiaii'Uial cliauin'ls of the smaller class, 
('anals of any si/a* are imd(‘rtak<‘n by ( lo\'(‘niinent 
oiii\-. W(‘lls are eoiisl ru<*led hy prl vales individuals to 
lln* uumln't* of about {)() aiiiiually on tin* averam*. 'I'be 
ecol of consli-iicliiiuf a well for irrii;ati()iial purposes 
VMiies from b*s. 2o() |o Rs. .'jOO. 'Plie area iu wlii<*b 
wi'lls can be protilably made is limited, eonsistiii^ of a 
strip of land Ixirdei-inii.- on lln* rivi'r. Here waiter is 
near tin* .suifaei* .and abuiidaiil. Kartber from tli«‘ 


river tin* w'ell has to he sunk deeper, and Ihi* waler 
is, of lauirse, less abundant, and is raised al, Ltr' alcr 
e\(iens(*. d'li(‘se I'iuMs, eonplrd w’illi llie ijiiestion of 
<‘;ipilal, limit tin* <*oitsl ruction of wa lls. 'I'lie leiiiirt* 
being absohilely si'cinc, .and the (‘iitire reliii-ns arisim'- 
from improvennaits (‘IV(*et(*d at prixale (nxpi'iisc lx*iiig 
guaranteed to all landholders hy Isnv, I here is every 
indueenu‘nt to the agrienlinrist (o invest capital iu 
such improvcnieuls as wells and canals. 


MADRAS. 


In (iaiijam lln* r\o1s (»r (*iiher Governnii'nl or 
/.“inindari lands ai'c no! in the habit of earrving out 
any im[)rov(an<‘nts I'eyoiid making .shallow’ tanks liy 
tlu'ow'itig dams iua’oss wa ter( a uir.'-es, 

hi Vi/agapalaiu iniieli iietivily is reported lo ha\c 
Ix’i'ii show n oflali* liy tin* lyol - iu ( b)\a*rninen1 liduks 
III sinking prival** wclL. which ai-e i-oughly dug at a 
filial cost, wai(‘r being round ueai- ihe surface; ])ul 
owing to the Insi'cnrity of llieir leuma* tin* ryots in 
Zcmindai’i and Iiiaiii lands In-.^italt* to -ink their e;ipit.il 
on agrimdl iii'al impro'. omeiil 

From llu* Kistna disjriel il is la porled lhal lielwa-eii 
1S71--72 and lS7()'-77 11*0 le.ss tliaii J,()0() wa-lls havo 
lx.'cu sniik liy (irivate eapitid liv ry(»ls holding diia*ct 
from ( i()V(‘ruiueul, hut the Zemiiidarl ryot is deterred 
hy the insecurliy of his (('iiiii’e (iauii eai’i’ying’ oul. 
material impro^'em(‘llts himself. 

In Nellore the ryots and the tenants of Zcmimlars 
are said to be in the habit of carrying out material 
improvements, siieb as the digging of wa*lls ; but sub- 
Icuauts an* not. 

'The CollN'tor of Cuddapjih says : — '‘'Idle lii)ld(‘rsof 
‘‘ llie tenures (lin.-clly uudi*r ( iovau-uun'iit (tlial is, 
“ Ivyotwniri, Jiiam, Shroti’ieni, arni Jagliir) do mak<? 
m.alerial improvements lo (heir lands by iligging 
wadis and clianiiels, Ac., as tlieir lenun*. is seciirt*. 
“ In eases of sub-lenures the ri'verse is the case.’' 

In Kunux.d numerous wtdis are. reported to have, 
hoi*n sunk, and the ryots arc said to be in tin; habit of 
digging wells in tlieir lands wherever jiossihle. 

In the Sana*, way, from Nortii Arcol tin* (-olh^ctor 
^vrites lliat the great m.ass of the Gov(*rnment ryots 
m*(* poor and cannot affbnl to dig wells at their own 
expense; l)ut W(*ll-to-do ryots an* in the habit of 
unproving their lands by con.strncting wells and sin.all 
tanks. Ryots in the Kalahasti Zemindari .seldoiri 
attianjit to lay out cajiital on any ])(*nnanent imjirove.- 
inent of their holdings, th(drh*nure being so precarious. 

'I’he Coll(‘ctor of South Areot reports that the 
I^ahsildars of the district i*stimates that Rs, 3,39,027 
spent between 1871-72 and 1876-77 by Govern- 


ment ryols in (he improvement of their pri\‘a(o soiirc(‘s 
of inigation. lie eousid(‘i-,s that, tlx* seeiirily of tin* 
li*iiur(' uinler Govermueut iuduees many a poor, liard- 
W’orkiiig ryot lo dig a Avell iu his laud. \>'ilh ri'gard 
to Zemindari and similar lands lie rejxirls dial lliere is 
iu» iiironiiation fui reeoixl lo show w’hal oul lay has 
hcen made 011 impi-o\ l uieul.'. 

With regard (o 'raiijore, llui ('nllcetor reports tlial 
the, chief eslali'S an* laud- w atered by da* ( ':iuvei-y, 
and therefore supposi*d Iiy tli(‘ir ow'iu'i's not lo reipiire 
iiupcoveiiienis al :iiiy great cost. lie aKo remai’ks, 
aj)p;i.rently ol' the distriel giaiei'ally : Most of the 

“ ry<*ls are p<xu’, ami har»*iy g(*l enough lo live fj*oiu 
“ hand to moulli." Tin; Roard read with much sur 
prise this stali*mc‘nl regarding the wealthiest ilistricl 
ol’lije l’i’(*.';i<h*uey ; hut as ryoLs iu 'raiijon* ai-i* usually 
call(*d Mir;issi<Iai-s, the explanation seems to he (fiat 
tin* ('oll(*ctor is i-eferriiig lo the lai-gi^ class ol’ lalxmring 
lenauls, of whom he, elsewhcn*- wiil(*s : — “ 'I'hc ryot- 

wari tenants an? g<.*nerally Roraeinlie.-^, luuing no 
“ occupancy right and c.nll ival iiig on helialf of tin* 
“ Alira^'sidai’s. 'I'liey g<*t from l.w’eiil y-li\ <* to thirty 
'* pt*r <*enl. of die gross produc** as iv/irarn.” 

In his reply to this (pieslion, (he Colleetoi* of 'IVielii- 
nopoly deals with suh-teiiun*s only, and remarks that 
leu.'iiils of Liam and Zeniindaj’i lands scarcely ever 
improve their land, as they aii* not p(*rmi(l.e,d to enjoy 
the henetit of such improv(*iuciit without their assess- 
ment being raised. 

TIu^ Colle<‘tor of ^lailura stales ; “The holders of 
“ land in this district make impi'ovements whenever 
“ they have money to span*, hut iinfortnnal(‘ly such 
“ wises an* very few*. The h'uurcs [irevailiug in tin* 

district are not i»hslriictivc to such investments, lint 
“ poverty is in llielr way.” The Suh-Gollcetoj* says : 
“'riic holders under proju'ietary tenures are eoiistaully 
“ extending wells in al! ilirections. We have no 
“ eanals, hut w'hen* chanin*! irrigation is pos.^ihli*, sijch 
“ holders are only loo active to take adv.'intage of it, 
“ wiiether with or without regard to otln*rs* rights. 
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“ Security of tenure is the j^rcjit afl’ectinj^ eaiiHC, t‘or 
a man will expend liis whole, <ai])ilal to provide 
“ hiniM'lf with a W('ll in ryolwiu i or otherwise secure 
“ hind.” lie also considei'S the want of a proper 
nielliod of evaminin;:; for s])rin;^s to he a <.(reat ohstiicle 
in I he way of well-sinkino’, eaiisin;.^ inucli lo.<s of 
inonry and many disliearteninir faiinrts. 

d ill' only iinproveinent ever carried out in Coiin- 
lialon.^ is the diggini^ of wi'lls. The district being 
childly ryotwari, iliere is no insecurity of tenun*, but 
j)overty stands in the way» as more than half the 
ryots pay l(‘ss than Hs. 10 annual assc^ssnnait, and 
are [iroliably in d(djt far bcjyoiul the value of their 
lands. As many as IdlU) n(‘W wells Aver(‘ dug, however, 
b(‘tw('('n lS7l-72aiid 1H70-77 without advances under 
the Land Improvinnent Act. 

'J'h(‘ (.'olleetor of Soutli C-anara considers that in 
that district, with its copious and regular rain-fall, 
then* is no scope lor improvements of land on an ex* 
l(Mjsi\(^ s(;ale ; pi'oprii'tors and mulgoni tenants, how- 
ever, ea.]‘i*y out material improvement within the limits 
of their own i‘esoure(‘s, loans being seldom i-ontraided 
Ibr the pin‘()osc. Mine would lx* dom* if the farm- 
stoek (‘oidd he imj)rov(‘d hy the inlroduetion of a 
sujieidor hi‘e(‘<l of cattle. 

ddie (’olleetor of iMalahar states that not much 
money is laid out on improvi'ments “owing partly to 
“ ignorance and partly to the habit of the majority of 
the projnietors of raek-renling their tenants and 
“ |•ejeel ing them without siilHeii'iit cause. In conse- 
<pi(*ne(* of the insecurity of the tenure and the. in- 
“ adeipiacy of the rates allowed lor improvements, 
“ arising Irom the pi'esent slate (d‘ things, tin* mort- 
gagee lindsit Ills inb’.rc'st to get out of the hmdhohh'r 
“ during the tiim* of his leasi* as much as he can, 
“ giving h.'udv to it in tla^ sln 4 »e of manure, as 
“ litih* as possible.” 

From the above it is clear tliat, as might have bei'u 
I'xpeelcd, insecui'ily ol‘ lemiri* forms an almost absolute 
bar to lmprovi*m(‘nt, though the Collectors of \d/aga- 
palam and Nellore icport that in Zemindaris in Avhich 
taid\s are neglected, the. ryots are driven to supplement 
th(‘ir i nined irrigation works with wells. 'J'he <*xt(‘nt to 
which inseeiirily of tenure pi'evails is indicated in the 
r(‘ply to the. pi’ceeding ipiestion. With regard to 
(Jovermnent rvols ami oiIk'Is whose tenure is seenn*, 
poverty is frcipu’iitly reporliMl as limiting improve- 
nii'nl. 'riiis is, of eonr.>e, true ; a man cannot carry 
out improveinenis when he has not the means to do 
so, but it. would be a mistake to infer from this that 
im|)roveinenls in any way kei'j) pace Avith means. 
'I'be eontiai’y seems ratlim* to be tin* ease. Neither in 
till' replii's to this (piestiou, nor in tliosi* to question 1 
is llien* any li'slimoiiy to a. desire to ellVet imiirove- 
merits being a eharacteristic of the Zemimlars and 


largo ])ropriof;ors, and in the list giv(‘U below of districts 
in which there arc n large* number of ])rivatc wells in 
(.H.Aeniment and Juam holdings, it will he observed 
that the per centage of hoMings witli an assessment 
<d‘ less than Ks. 10 to total holdings, is almost in- 
variably al>ov(‘ the ^averagi* for the Tresidenev, viz. 
()4‘!20; in othm* words, wells arc ino.sl ahuiidant whenj 
small holdings arc most common : — 

Niniilier of rer-cciitagc 
of Slim 11 
Holdings. 
7;T()d 
b6*70 
70 -01 
73'GI 
G2*()l 
70*73 
72-07 

Of course the nniuher of widls is primarily dne to 
the low avei age niin-liill and other climatic conditions, 
and not to tin? niimhcr of small lioldings ; hut tlu* 
table is instructive, as tending to shoAV tliat tlicre is 
truth in tlu* gimeral impression, that the average 
South Indian cultivator Avill give lioth momy and 
lahoiir (‘ven nndi'r adverse circumstances, when he 
linds it alisoliitcly iH‘cessary to do so to gain a liveli- 
hood, Imt not otherwise. 

IVior to the recent famine the eifeet of the Jiaiid 
Improvenu'nt Act may he said to have bemi jaae- 
lically nil. During llie famine the following advan- 
c(*s w(*re made under the Land Inijn-ovement Act of 
1871 : — 

Ordinarv. rainiin*. 

Us.‘ Us. 

IS7G-77 - - 4,430 44,o3S 

1877-78 


North A rent 



private 

Wc-lls. 

- o2,49() 

South Areot 

- 

- 

- ol,4()8 

Coimbatore 

- 

- 

- 47,5!) 1 

Sah'in 

- 

- 

- 33,237 

Tinm*velly 

- 

- 

- 28,42!) 

Ciuldapah 

- 

- 

- 27,538 

Madura - 

- 

- 

- 24,174 


dotal 


- l,o(),:Uj7 13,()7,.)2() 
- 1,(10,802 14,12,Oo8 


But the Board have no doubt that it is di'sirabh* 
that the operation of the Land Improvement Act 
should lie faeiiitalt'd as much a.s possihh*, hut (he rnh*.-; 
under Avhieh advances arc* to hi*, imuh^ liavti n'ceiitly 
been revis(*d after much consideration, and until they 
liave liatl a lair tiial, tlm Board are not |)r(‘pared to 
submit any I’nrtlier ])ro])os}ds for laeilltatiiig the work- 
ing of the Act of enlarging its scojie. 

The intere.rt c]iarg«*d on advance under the Lainl 
improvement Act is (>,j p(‘r cent., and eomp/iivs so 
lavourably with the ordinary market-rate of inlerc.-l 
on traiisaelions of the kind that tin* Board have no 
hesitation in stating that no ryot othervvisi* desirous of 
obtaining an ;ulvaiiee Avouhl be deterred by a consi- 
deration of the rate of interest charged. 


IMYSOHL. 


Asa broad rule landholders arc not in the liabit of 
carrying out material improvements, though in the 
natural coursi* (d’ prosperity many Avells liavi* b(*(*n 
dug hen^ and there. Under th<* native rule there 
Avei-e no induoements to sink AVt*U.s, and the Avatered 
land was charged Avith Avater-rale, Avhieli often AAnwked 
a hard, ship, for though the Avells might suhsequeiitly 
bavi* fallen or otherwise got into disuse, it was most 
dilfK-iilt for th(* oAvner to get his land again eliarged 
as dry. It Avas only after tlu* udvciit of Mr. Bowriiig, 
that special, or rather it should be said the usual 
eonci'ssions Aven* made in the case of new Avells. The 
survey and settlenumt have*, liowev(*r, pnt all this on 
a proper fooling, and wells and the natural result, 
gardens, are springing up in many direetioms in settled 
taluks. 

Mr. BoAvring iiirlher olferi’d inducements to private 
capitalists to ( xpend money on tlu* repair.^ of ruined 
01 - ilisused tanks. Appan'Ully the .scheme prospered 
at lirst, but it has terminated in failure owing to tlio 
glaring manner, in some cases, in which the holders 


tried to evade their responsibilities. In fact, though 
moiiie<l men, fin* Avrong class took up (Ik? (auks. 
The ryots themselves lu'ld hack. 'L'hey Avere fearful 
of iiieurring heavy obligations to the Sarkar and wcw 
eonleiit to let the Sarkai' lake the initiative and slmio 
profits Avith tli(‘ni. ^ 

I am not in favour of making advaiiccs under the 
Land linprovM'ineiit Act, /.c., as a rule. Thos(? that 
go in for improA’(*m(‘nts Avifb boiTovved money nn^ 
generally of a sanguine or Highly nature, and arc 
likely, as not, to throAV up in disgust or despair ev(‘n 
Avhcu sue(;(!ss by p(‘rsev(;raiice and skill is almost 
within reach. Lasily-gotten money is easily sptmt. 
'riui character of Indian agrieultuia? with its cheap 
jirices of produce is such that profits can only he 
made by thf3 skilful ami industrious. The maturing 
of th(*se (jualitics will generally end in seeing the. 
posses.sor with (piite enough wherewith to enlarge liis 
operations. Thus progress is gradual and healthy. 
The sons begin where their fathers left off, and there 
is none of tlmt inherited wealth which proves oftener 
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<v curse than a blessin*'. 1 would not, of course, 
clu'ck inij)rovemeni, for 1 sei^ improvement all aroiiml 
jiie, but I would not artitieially aid it. 'I'lu* ryots* 
wants are simpl(», and h(' is sntHciently ha[)[»y, which 
alter all is the p‘(*at desideratum. Gradually his 
wants ^o on increasing, and his eiforts in improved 


aj^riculture, industry, &c. must go on increasing in 
the lik(^ proportion. This result, thougli gradual, is 
general; not so the ephemeral ncfjuisitiou i»f wealth, 
when the sou geiKTally ends when* tin* fatlier emled, 
and it is a question whether the acquired wealth will 
make the possessor happy or not. 


The tenures of land in this district are: — 

I. Kandayam, iiiuha* which iixe<l assessment is paid 
ill money to iIk^ Governmc'iit, whether the land is 
cultivated or not, th^^ assessment l)eing subject tt> 
revision. 

II. Hatai, under which the Goveniinoiit gets a 
share in the ])rodneo instead of inon(‘y assessment, 
only when the land is ladtivated. 

III. Kayamgutta, under which whole villag(*s an* 
rented out on a lixed h'use, lU't subject to any 
revision. 

IV. Jodi, or grants of whoh; village's or lands with 
partial remission of Government thanand, not suhjc*(‘t 
to revision ; and, 

V. Survamoniyam, or grants of villages or lands 
cnlin'ly fn'e from rent. 

Number 1 is tlui main teiniia*, on which lands are 
commonly held every wli(a‘e in tliis country. 

Number 2 now jirevails only in niisurveyod and 
unsettled taluks, and this loo with n*gard to irrigated 
lands alom*. 

Number 3 exists to some* ('xtent in a pent ion of the 
IVovinee ; and 

Numbers 4 and 5 ar(^ to l)e found in eviuy juirt of 
it to a le-ss or more extent. With the ox<',(‘ption of 
lands In^ld under tenure* miinher 2, and those* falling 
uude.*r tenures numbers 4 and o, for which no special 
alienation is give*n in the* title* d(.*e'<I, all others are 
Iransferiihle. 

I'P te) the! year I8()3 the oee'iipaiils of lands hedd 
iineh'r tenure number I we*re to a greuit e*\t(‘nt hindere*d 
from carrying out any material inqirove'me'nt to tlie'ir 
lanels by eligging we‘lls or e'lmrinels, as they hiul up te) 
that lime* to pay e*nhane‘e*el assessme'Ut when Ihe/y raise‘el 
irrigaleel e^rops, lliongh at their own outlay. The* rales 
ol‘ asse*ssme‘nt hivied em Iniiels irrigateal by su<*h private 
wedls were se) many as ti8, the imiximuni lu*ing Ks. 23 
per aeue*. This was feaiinl te) he* se> ruinous te) (he 
ryetLs that Mr. lh)>vriiig, after making a te)ur in my 
elistrict, authorise*el me to reelue*e* the* nuinl)(*r e>l rate's 
In live, and limit ihe niaximnm rate* of asse'ssnient 
te) Rs. 10 per acre. This has re*lieveel tlm rye)ts to 
a great extent, hut 1 wenihl yet make furlhe*r re*dne- 
tions, as I iiiiel that the? income doe**^ not still he-ar a 
fair proportie)!! to the* eiuthiy, and ee)nse*(pie*ntly the* 
lyeets arc driven te) contract elehts for the* pure-hasc ol 
hulloeks, which the*y haNe* so ofte*!! to change; whe*u 
e‘mployod in lifting water fre)m ele*e]) we*lls. Sine*e 
Mr. Ih)wring’s order eif 18ti3, whicli allowe/el the; iye)(s 
to sink wells fre*ely in their heildings and e'nje)y the* 
hill hencKtof their lahejur anel outlay withe)ut exti’a 
iinpeist on tliat account, tX)7 we*lls have* he*en sunk in 
iny elistrict, liiit ee)nsidei'iiig the large exteiii of lauds 
where wells eould he elug yet remaining witlmut them, 
I think the number is teio small, and this 1 attribute 
partly to the revisieju of asse'ssmeiit to whicdi the*s(? 
Ihinelayam lands are; subject after tlie ox|)iratie)n e)f the 
J^uaranteed term, and partly to the? pove*rty ol the* 
people. It there'foic appeal's to he elcsirnl)le to give 
hirtlu'r enconragement to the rye)ts to sink wclls^ in 
hie ir holdings, anel this can only he de)ne by reme)ving 
hu‘ preisent ]K)pular impression, that after the* e;x[>ira- 
hon of the; term guarantee ?<^ by tlie Survey Department 
iolelitioiial tax would he imposed according te) the con- 


elitieni in which the land will he* founel at the time, 
without re ferene.e to thee‘xj>e‘nse ineurre*d in its impre)ve- 
inemt, anel by pre)vieling siitlieient me)ne‘y anmiMlly for 
mnking advanee‘S to the* |)e)or ryots iineh*r the Lanel lin- 
pre»venient Act. Althe)iigh this Act has l)e*e*n exle^neled 
te) Mysen-e only twe) me)nthsago,anel I am llu*rt*fore‘ un- 
ahle* to say now what have been the? e-tfeets of it, 1 have* 
Me)t the* le*ast ele)ul)t of its proving a great l)e)e)n to the 
ee)iintry. The provisions of the* Act are, in niy 
oi)inion, libe‘ral e'luaigh in every re*s|)cet, anel 1 am 
sure^ that the:? benefit f)f it will he fre'ely avaih'd e>f \>y 
the poor rye;)ts, as (lii^ ])erse)n seeking the? advanee can 
obtain it on the seemily of his own laiiel, whe-n it is 
sullieie'nt ; the* inte'ivst charge*el by the* ( ie)ve‘rnm(*nt is 
ve‘ry mue*h lighti'r than tliat elemanded by the* Snne*ars, 
and the instalments are easy. 'Fla* Ae*t may the're'fore* 
.stand as it is. I wonhl, he)wi*ver, aelopt every nu'Msuie* 
te) e*ne*ourage* the* ])e*e)j)le‘ eif the* eeaintry to spe*nel tlie'ir 
e)Wii e*api(al e)U the impre)ve*nn*iit e)f their he)h]ings 
Avi(he)iit le)e)king te) Ge)ve*rnme*nt lie'lp, anel in vi(‘w te) 
this great eliseretiou should he* oxe*reise*el in making 
advane*es iineler this Ae‘t. Mue‘h e'nee)nrage*!ne‘Mt might 
he given te) the* ryots in this re'speet by de)ing away 
with the (lisliiiedion of ‘‘ Ik'ighayat ” or garde'ii rati*, 
whie*h is higher than the* other two rales, vi/,., elry anel 
we*t. lOitlu'r the* elry e)r we‘t laud may he* e*nnve*rte*el 
into garele*n, hut it cannot always e*e)nliini(* te) he* se). 
It el( j)e*iids more* u[)oii outlay and lal)Our than upon 
.se)il, and what was one*e a giirdeu may e*e‘ase? le) he* so 
when the holder is nnahle* to he*ar the* extra e’osf, nnel 
labour re<[uii*e*el for the* [)Ui’pe)si*. It is e)iily just that 
those who spe*nd (‘xira me)ne*y and laheiur sheenid he 
alh)we'el le) r(‘ap the extra heiu'fit, and I we)nld the're*- 
lore e)nly have* two elisline*tie>ns, nam(*ly, dry and wet, 
anel assi'ss the lands acetording te) the* epiality e)f the* 
se)il anel the epiaiilily of watei* siipplieel, without re'fei- 
(*ne*e to Ihe* ere)ps raise*el, \vlielhe*r paelely, ragi, sugar- 
cane*, e:*e.)coa, or areca mil, Ac. 

'File* iin[)rovemeMt of land has he (*ii e*li(*e*ke*d to a 
great extent i)y the* e)rele‘rs issued hy the* l/)e*al (iovern- 
ineiit in 1871, modifying the)se passoii hy Mr. Ihiwring 
ill 1 81)3. Copies of timse orele*rs art? appende*d to 
this re‘pe)rl. 4'he* extent te) which the. i)npre)V(*iueiit of 
land is liiiielercel l)y the e)rder e)f 1871 which is now in 
force*, <'a II he t)hsei ved fre)!)! the* fact lhathetween iSti l 
and 1871, 01)2 petty mint'd liuiks weirt* repaiind hy ryots 
anel others of the country wholly at their own eost, 
<‘unoimting in re)iniel jigiiri*.s to JFs. 2,4(),0()(), aeldiiig ;ui 
annual revenni* e)f 14,200 ruj)e*es to riipe*(*s 3,000 pre- 
viously eleriveel from lands l»(‘low I hem, and 870 wells 
were Slink; while since 1871 no nieire* than six ruiiieel 
tanks were taken up hy the ryots, anel einly 07 wells 
sunk ; and this is, in my e>piiii(»ii, iiiideuihtedly due to 
the restrictions laiel tlt)\vii in the oreler of 1871. It 
may also lx? ohs(;rved here* that out of the otJS tanks 
thus repaire.'d hy private* (*nti*rprise in my elistrie.t, 1)1), 
which were eilhe*r ])rt*aeJi(*d hy accident eir only par- 
tially repaireel, Iiave? I)et*ii resigned, the? e>wne?rs l)e*ing 
unwilling to ii)e*ur any furlhcr e'Xjiemdilure in eouse*- 
epie-ne.o of the Irrigation I)e*})artme*nt having hreaielmel 
or e)lhe*rwise; renele*re*el useless semie of these; tanks in 
carrying out the serial system iiilroduce.*el in this 
country in the yeuir 1872. 
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CKNTRAL INDIA. 


Blioj)fil, — Cultivatoiri who Xmiak up new land are 
exempted Irora rent for thi’ce yean?. 

Rnthnn , — “ Kvery holder of the above tenure is 
at full liberty to make any improvements within Jiis 
‘‘ own holdirig, such as digging a w(dl, damming a 
nullah, or providing any other source of irrigalioii. 
“ lie is entitled to enjoy the full out-turn of his field 
“ beyond the settled jamma, MoreovcT he has the 
“ assurance of being allowed rent free one.-lifth of his 
“ imjn-oved laml in peipetuity after the expiry of the 
‘‘ (5xisting term and tin; nuiewal of the lease. As an 
“ eneourageineiit to increase the means of irrigation, 
“ every ‘ A.samee * is privileged to borrow from the 
“ SUite treasury a sum without inter(*st for digging 
“ a well, and to repay the same by easy instalments. 


“ This system has lc<l to many new wells being dwr 
“ through the district, and the result is favourable 
“ both to the vState and to the cultivator.”—- iVb 
Shahainat Ali^ C.S.L 

Manpur. — “The Land Improvement Act is notin 
“ force in Mnnpore. On tin; contrary, the terms of 
“ the settlement in the settled villages debar llu* 
“ making of any advances to the cultivators. An 
“ annual grant of Rs. 1,700 has been passed in tlu; 
“ Pargannah budget by Gov(‘rnment for some yc-urs 
“ to be spent in sinking and improving Governnient 
“ wells in the parganiiali, and ailditional water rates 
“ are paid by the cultivators of settl(;d villages on 
“ fields irrigated by tlumi from such ncwly-imult; 
“ wells.” — Pundit Siiroop Nurain, 


HYDERABAD. 


1. An; the holders of the above tenures in the hahit 
of carrying out materijd improvements, such as digging 
wells, or channels necessary in ord(‘r to us(; the water 
in a <;anal ? 

Yes, th(;y are, and specially so during the last four 
years, becaust* of Government having dire<‘ted that 
every encourageiiKUit should be afforded to the culti- 
vators to sink wells in their holdings, and th:it if any 
cultivator olfered to construct a well, the Talukdar 
shouhl grant him a written liaui to the effect that 
(jovtu-iiment would not levy any water rate fen- irri- 
gating his fields for a period of 30 years. During the 


years 1285-86 no l(‘ss tluin 2,389 wells were con- 
st riicted, and 570 were under construction. 

2. Are th(‘ir actions in this respi;ct afil'cted most by 
tin; security of their t(*iiur(‘, or by their wealth or 
poverty ? 

Hitherto it may be said to have been elfec led mostly 
by the insecurity of tlnur tenure, as is ])roved by the 
fa<;t of their cmislrueling m-arly 3,000 new wells 
during the four yr-ars that en(;ourageni(*nt h.as lu'cii 
offered to them to construct llnun. In times past tlx; 
cultivators newer appiuir to have constructed as nniuy 
wells in so short a period. 


CUAPTER I.— QUESTION 12. 

How fur is fJtr IdudownfAs or the cutfivatods readiness to improve the land eherked />// anp operation of the 
law ? Is the diyyinp of wells cheeked, in any sueh way / Jfow far does the expeetation of haviny to paif 
increased revenue or rent in v.onseyuenee of any improvement cheeh the exeention of improvements f- 


PUNJAB. 


T am not aware of anything in the stale of the law 
wliich niidnly checks an owner’s or occupancy tenant’s 
readiness to effect material imj)rov(;ments on his land. 
The digging of wells is ceilainly not checked by any 
(existing law. As to how far the expectation of 
having to pay increased revenue or rent in conse- 
quence of effecting improvements may cheek the 


execution of those improvemenis, Ibis deptmds oii a 
vari<'ty of circuinstama-s, sueh as ilie original cost, thi‘ 
length of time tlu; settlement or l(‘ase has to run, the 
probable annual piotit, the disposition of the indi- 
vidual owner or tenant, his age, (!ircumstances, Ac., 
&c. 


[ am not aware that tlu’rc is any provision of the, law 
which checks improvements. The Punjab 'I’enancy 
Act sufficiently protects the rights respectively of the 
landlord and of the temaiU. But ignorance of the pro- 
visions of the law in the; cast* of the latter undoubtedly 
has the effect of checking iinprovt'inents, for tenants 
with rights of' occupantiy an; not as a ride aware that 
they have any right to make permanent improvements, 
and the prevailing idea is that a pt'.rson of this c.biss 
who sinks a well thereby acquires a proprietary riglit 
in th(; land in his occupancy, or in so much of it as is 
irrigahlt; by the well, and propri(;tors therefoi-c will 
not permit their tenants to make such improvements, 
'i’he best way to remove this ignorance would be to 
embody the provision of the law on the subject in the 
administration paper of villages, but unfortunately we 
an; forbidden to cuter in those papers any matter 
expressly provided for by law. 


Tn the (;ase of jiroprietors there cun be no doubt 
that tin; fear of having to pay an enhanced assess- 
iiumt (notwithstanding the promulgation of the rules 
relating to pattas) op(;nitcs in che(;king improvements 
towards the close of tlu; pi;riodTbr which a settlement 
ha.s been inad(‘. But this (;aniiot be said to have any 
permanent effect in restraining the investment oi 
capital in iinprov(‘ments. The case of tenants is 
<lifferent ; besides ignorance of their rights, thi;re is 
always before them tlu; knowledgi; that they may have 
to j)ay a higher rent if they sink a well or otherwise 
increase the jiroductivt; capacity of their land, aiul 
this knowledge must have the effect of permanently 
checking any disposition on their part to lay out 
money in improvements. 



EFFECT OF THE lAVT OH IMPUOTEMEHTS IH LAND. 
ORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUmi.-^ See under Question 11. 
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BENGAL. 


As regards landowners and tomire holdcM's as dis- 
tingnislicd from actual cultivators, all their rijjhts aro 
secured to them by law, and the (leiuand of Govern- 
ment revenue is fixed and unalterable. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the state of tin* law to [»n*\ent 
their making such improvements (ui their (‘stat(‘s as 
they consider feasible. But, as a (dass, th(*y are too 
niaiiy of them merely rent collectors, taking no interest 
in the material welfan* of their lands, oi* in the pros- 
perity of those who (adtivate them. They look no 
further than to exact the uttermost farthing from 
th<»sc who till th(‘ soil. If they dig wells, as tliey do 
ill Bohar, it is that the rent o(‘the laiuls Avatere(l from 
ilicm may be increased. 


'riio insecurity of the cultivator’s tenure, his poverty, 
and lh(* fear of enhancement together, may prevent 
him troin digging wells and making improvements 
where they aro feasible, hut wlnue it lias been the 
custom from lime iiiimeiiiorial to resort to artificial 
irrigation, lie will contrive to do so. But of the great 
body of the ryots of tlie eouiilry, except in Enstoi’ii 
Bengal, it may be said that they have no ambition, no 
wish to improve their lands, or to do more than to 
liv<‘ as their foiefalliers lived before them. Nothing 
short of force could stir their apathetic nature^ to move; 
out of the eshihlislied groove in whicli agriculture 
runs. 


CKNTIUL PROVINCThS.— .SW’ under Question. 11. 


BOMBAV. 

'file opinions of the officers consulted on this ipiestion an‘ epitomised lielow : — 


Kairn. — Th<‘re is nothing in the law to check im- 
proviMnents. Tli<* <*ondili(»ns of proprietary toniires 
nn' all lix<‘d and llieir liabilities sidtled by legislation, 
'fliose. of th(i survey tenure and the dO y(‘ais’ settle- 
ment «lo not art as a cheek. Towards lli<‘ end of the 
term of selthmient tiny may temporarily. 

Thana , — No provision of the law checks improve- 
iiH’nts. But a landlord is elnsiked by the nil(‘ that if 
\h) charge* an iiier(*ased rent as interest on improve*- 
ments, In* cannot got the assistaime of tin* re* venue 
authority* to reeovm' the incrc'uieiit aliove the survey 
asse'ssmoni, and must go to tlu* Gemrt. 

ATri/of/r//.— No such eipejratiou e>l‘ the law is kimwn. 
Peissibly the (*xpeetatioii of a nwisioii at the* enel of a 
term of settlement may temporarily deter from im- 
proveMn(‘nts. 

/)/tarwar\ -Thv strict provisions regarding loans 
under the Land Iniproveim'Ut Act c-hcck im[»rov(- 

* !Nainie.‘,’s ITjinelbook, p. 177. 


iiKMits by means ol arlvaiiees. Tin* appre)a(‘b oi ;i re- 
vision deters iinprovetiHuils lenipeu-arily. 

The digging ot' wells is in no way cheeked by law. 
Tin* p(‘opic aree now wi*!! Jiwart* that tin*}' will ne)|. be* 
re([«iired to pay inereaseel asse'.^smeitt on aeeouni e)f 
improvemenlM. So tar as neewly sunk wells weTee 
c<)m*(*nn*d, lids point was not elctiiiilcly se'llled till 
sonni 10 ye;i.rs ago. Notwithstaneling, jind (Inmgli 
l>e‘fore that the jK‘opI(‘ bad i\o re'.ase)n tee oxpe’ct. that 
they wonlel ])e‘ exe‘mpl from adelitieuial i'tsse‘ssm(*nl e)n 
re*vision, we'll sinking \ve*nt on aeliv<*ly. 'riie very 
low rale e)l’ t*x(ra assesm(*nts cm weT irrigate'el hnnl 
sdMwe, that on nuirrigate'd hnnl lixe'd at tin* lirst se*M.U*- 
ment, e'(>m])areei with that (Commonly before* in force, 
iinlueteel tin* ])e‘oplc to leaver no lea*, ol* what might 
e)c<‘ur on revision at tin? expiration of the current 
.settli*rm*nl, up to wbieb time? tlie*y Intel an oxpr(‘ss 
guara.nte*<? of no ine‘rease* of assessme*nl. 


MADRAS. 


From tin? re.?pli<*s lej ([uestions 10 ainl 11 it will ha\o 
bce*n se*t?u that the une-e-rlainty of tin* le-geil posit iem e)f 
a Zominelari ryot tenels le) eh<_?e?k (he e*xt.‘<*ulioii ol ieii' 
provements, as does also his liability t<.» have* his rent 
e'lihanecd by his binellorel for improvements earrie*d 
out by m(?aus of private? e)utlay. 

Ill the (?ase of a Goveu-umeut ryot then* is no in- 
security of te'iiurc tending to check the execuliou ol 
improv(*ments, nor is then? any law in teuec in the? 
Madras Presi(le‘ucy having any sneli effect. The? most 
elistinct assurances have? he‘cu given lei Ciovcnmn*nl. 
ryots llnp. the tax on lands cultivated by me'aiis ot 
wells construct(?d at their own cost will neve*r he* 


enhane'e'el, unle*ss on a gene*ral revision e)f the? elistrie*!. 
rale*s ; arnl that in such n*visie)ii any moditieation in 
tin* as.''es.sme‘nt e if lands .se» improVeel will be* irrespe*c,- 
tive of the ine?re*ase*el value? cfuderivd eipem them by 
llie'ir liolele*rs. 

It has bitborlo beem eeuisielcreel e'epdt.able* lei charge? 
a wale'i-rale* when ;i well lias ]»e*e*u sunk on irrigat.e*e| 
lanel or within 10 yards eif a tank, rive*r, eir ediannel 
oil uiiirrigatcid laud ; but tin? Geivcrnment have* late ly 
elire*e*te*el tliat eve'll these? an* te> be* Irealeel like* otln'i* 
[irivate we?lls, anel the constructor give*n the*, full 
hein*flt of bis improvement. 


MYSORE. 


/Vwi/mr.-— Four of the. taluk.s in this district have 
been siirv’cycel and settled, and in the? otheis .•''uivej 
operations are being rapidly comj)h?teel. By tin? Mysore? 
Gov(*rtiinent Guarantee, lor 30 ye*ar.s afte*r the .settle?- 
numt, dry crop Innel which may he conve^rtod into wet 
(Tops solely at the cost of occupiers or cultivators will 
not be subjected to any extra assessment whate?ver, nor 
will any extra tax or cess lie imposed on account of 


fruit or other trees planted liere^aftcr by o(?eupiers or 
cultivators on account of superior erofis being grown. 
If a wedl is dug by tin? ceiltivatnr, or a wate?n?ours«? 
(/u//rr) wmh from a stn*ani, the water of which is not 
tile produce of a work eeui.^truefed at the c'xpe.nse? of 
Goveniine'iit, no addiliomil assessment will be imposed 
again. 


RAJPUrANA. 

There ia a premium on the digging of new from increase of nsse-ssment at ne:i;t setllem(?ii(, and 
wells. A man who digs a new well can get w poltah for the term of that ne;rt seltlem(‘nt. 
from the district officer, which will protect his land 
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CENTRAL INDIA. 


Bhopal. — Tlio payment of increJi^sed revenue pros- 
p(‘etiv('ly (Iocs not (liscoura^(^ wells and tanks, the 
lenses hrin;; elwnys lor loner p(‘riods. 

liutitiin. — “ During the term of tin* lease every 
laii<lliolil(‘r is entitled in i'lijoy lh(‘ full ineomc* of hi.s 
inij»n)veinenls. In this ease no (rxpeetatioii of having 
to pay inereased rent in eons(‘(pience of any im]u-ove- 


m<mt will check the execution of improvements, b(‘. 
(fauHO before the expiry of tin* lease thti OAviier is nuieh 
more than repaid for any expenses In; may havc! 
incurred on this account ; nr if the lease for diggimr 
a W(*ll is taken from the outset, he will enjoy a redne' 
tioii of one-third or oue-lifth of tlu^ revenue, as may 
he the condition, in piu'pctuity.” — Mir Shahamat Al\, 


CnAlTl<]E I.— QUESTION 18 . 

What is /hr f/fficraf inrulcnrr of land rrrenar on the cuUivated area^ both for the arable land as a whole 
and for /hr difrrra/ rlassrs of snrh /and {irruja/rd^ drip d^r.) ? What proportion dors such rrrrtiur bear to 
/hr value of /hr i/ross prod nr r I Is the hiridrnrr on the rations rlassrs of land fair I if distribiUrd, or would 
tjon propose anp rr-adjns/tnrn/ of it I llhrn was the assessment fined I Has there been any prae/ieal dif- 
Jirulty in rraUziny the land rrvrnnr as now assessed? ^1/ wind dates arc the instalments (f rcrenne jnn/nidt 
and what relation do these bear to the ordinary j/eriods of harvest or of realization ^if rents., as the ease niaij 
be ? Do the several instalments bear a fair proportion to the value of the several harvests from ivhieh (hr 
revenne or rent has to be made yood ? llliat rate of interest., if any, is charyed on land revenne in arrear? 


IMINJAR. 


iriiat is the yeneral ineidcnce of land revenne on 
the. eidti rated, area, both for the arable land as a 
whole ami for the different e/as.ws of sne.h land (/;•- 
riyated, dry, iSe.) ? What /troportion does sneh 
revenne bear to the valnr of the yross prod nee? 

In a country sucli as the Ihiujah, tlie major portion 
of whiedi passed from native to British rule only 30 
years ago, the incidence of tlie land r(^vciiu(^ cjin la; 
stated from three ditlenMit points of view, — its pre- 
sent incidence as compared with the reveinn; levied 
hi'fore British rul(‘, the actual ensh rates per acre; 
now h‘vied, and th(‘ shan* of the [)ioduce which they 
may la; assumed to ahsoid). Of these three metluals 
of viewing the suh)(‘ct, the. first is proladdy the one 
entith'd to mo.st weight ; it is certainly the point of 
view from which the subject must most commonly 
he n'garded hy the agriculturists them.selvcs ; audit 
will readily la* admitted that tin* relation ol the 
State's pr(;sent demand from the land to the standard 
sanetioned hv the immemorial usage of the country 
up to British annexation is of at least eipial imjair- 
iance to that of its actual ju’cscnt incidence viewed 
hy itself. 

On the (piestion of tin; incidence of the land 
I’cvemn' under the Native (governments, tin* best 
testimony i.-; that of those ollicers who controlled tin; 
Sikh (lovernment from 1<S4() to 18 bS, during the 
three, last years of its (‘xistence. Similarly \\v nni 
refer to tlu’ testimony of (hose ollicers, to whose lot 
it fell in the hrst years of our adminisiration in the 
Biinjah to reduce the standard of the Sikh Oovciu- 
ment to such a, dcmaml, as th(‘y judged necessary for 
the prosjierity of the agricultural c.his.^^cs. 

Of such testimony selections are appended to this 
reply. It is impossible to read these selections and 
to doubt the suhstantial accuracy of (he following 
statement, whi(‘h 1 quote from the Punjab Adminis- 
tration Report for 187o-7(): — 

‘‘ The Sikh system of assessment »vas that (he 
State as proprietor-in-chief took all that it could get, 
and it did take often ns much ns one-half the gross 
produce of an estate, besides a multitude of cesses 
under the names ot rasiini, nazrami, i^c., and exor- 
bitant fines on succession.” 

Looking at the evidence before us, it is safe to 
assert that the Sikh land revenm; (;ollcctions were 
usually not loss than from two-fifths to one-third of 
the gross produce, independ(‘ntly of the irregular 
cesses just referred to. 

The usual method by which the land revenue was 
brought into the State’s coiTcrs was by lease of large 
tracts to local governors, or small tracts and villages 
to local headmen or p(‘tty farmers. These men were 


virlnally renters, not collectors. The principle they 
folh)Wi;d was to collect as mueh and ])ay as little as 
possible*. In a laid y(‘ar they would collect not less 
than the amount of their lease, and in a gooil year 
much more. Thus, though mueh le.ss than tlie value, 
of what the agricnltuvists jiaid reached the (Jovern- 
m(*ul,’s chest, the local manag(‘rs aud farmers took 
the full valm* of tliat sliare, and a practically mi- 
Iiiiiile<l uninher of additional exactions, i m;c<l not 
here rej)(*at the d(*lails eonlaiiieil in the papers 
appended. But as we r(*ad the accounts of auch a 
system wrilli'ii hy tliose who w(*re cy(‘-witncsscs of il, 
w(‘ can scarcely umlerstand liow the people* tolerated it. 

Tlie o])j(‘(*t of onr summary settl(*m(*nt was, 1st, (o 
iix llu* amount of tin* Stale.’s di'inand ; 2ndly, to 
(hdine the (piota lh(‘reof payabh* hy eacli (‘ontributor ; 
aiul drdly, to give a small imini'diate ri*lief in Its 
nmomil -a n*li('f whicli was r(‘qiiir(‘d by the S(*v('ri(y 
• f I lie pnvious ecdleelions and liy tin* di‘pn‘ss(*(l stale, 
of the eoniilry, eoiis(‘(iuent on luisnile. 

The; (dijeet of tin* lirsl regular .settlements wa-' of a 
similar eharaeler. lint inadi* as they were soim; live 
or six years al’ti'i* tin; jirevious oiu*.s, onr ufllen.s 
])o.s,se.-sed a lu'tter exjieriema* of llu; amount of revciiue 
that could he d(‘niand(*d cousisteiitly wi(h the pi’o- 
spi'cl.s of each tra<‘t. Reductions of 20 and 30 j>er 
cent, on the last Sikli colhrtions, and even on our 
summary s(*ttlemenr. were eoinmonly found (o he 
necessary ; a s(at(* of atlairs which it is iiow-aMlays 
(lillienlt to conceive. It is ti‘ue that the ins(rne(ions 
under wliieh onr revenne oHleers worked, impres.sed 
on them tlu^ neces>ity of moderate asses.>inen(.s, aii<l 
that the aeeept(*d tlu'ories reipiired them to make 
all as.se.ssmcnts not exceeding Iwo-thiial.s of tin* net 
assets or rciil. But th(*ir reports show that there 
tlu ‘11 existed no means of applying such a standard ; 
that, diHienlt as it now is to a.scertuin tin* average 
jiroduee of land, it was (hen far more ditticult ; and 
that practically their assessment.^ depended on their 
personal judgment of what it was fair and wise to 
ilemand, a jniignumt mainly based on the collections 
of the years preeeeding tlie scttlcEnent. There in 
seldom any indication in the reports that revtamc 
reductions wi*re lightly given, hut coraphiiiits that 
they had been delayed too long were not uneommon. 

During the last 20 y(*ars other influences have, 
operated to lighten the inddiuice of the revenue; 
viz., higher prices and well established increase in 
cultivation and irrigation. It is believed that on the 
revised settlements the now assessments usually fairly 
appreciate increased irrigation ; though a serious 
vshortcoming iu this ro.spoct undoubtedly took place in 
the rc-avS.se8smeiit of the Amritsar and Lahore Divi- 
sions between I8()2 and 1868. It is more diflicult to 
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make the assosHinents follow incroaaoil cultivation. 
The system of assessment, unlike that of Southern 
India where each Hold is separately laased, pves a 
lease to each village ; which lease usually cov(*rs 
all the village land, cultivated and uncultivated. 
Large increasas of cultivation occur during the 
currency of the Iciise ; and experiemev shows that 
at the lease’s expiry inueh eaution is re,iuire4l in 
increasing the State’s demand proportionately. Sub- 
ject to such caution the increase oi* the laud revenue 
ilcniand proportionately to the increase in cultivation 
is insisted on at the expiry of each lease; but the 
value of the increased cultivation, consisting as it not 
uncommonly does of the })Oorer soils, is usually h‘ss 
than the ratio it bears to the old ; and it would con- 
sequently usually be wrong to argue tliat a revised 
assessment is lighter than the pnrculing one, niendy 
bccaiis(5 the average rate of its incidiMiee (ui tlu* whore 
cultivation is liglitf'c. The infhuMicti of prices is in 
their present unsettled .state still mure dillicuU to 
follow. 1 have given an account of this subject in 
my reply to (piestion 16, which it is not nee(!ssury 
here to repeat. Ihit it is j)erl incut to point out that 
the position of a revenue oUletu* charged with lixiiig 
th(^ rev(uiue lease of a village for a term of years is 
wholly different from that of his successor, who 
towards the close of that term will pcThaps iiupiire 
what proportion of the produe(‘ the lease has actindly 
ahsorhed. It is impossihhi to make a caisli assess- 
ment of the rcvimue, except on tlie basis of prieis 
w'hieh ha.v(? nsnally prevailed in past y<‘ars ; but 
owing to the steady auJ continued rise in values 
whicli has j)revaile(l for 20 yt‘ars past, the aetnal 
valu(5 of tlu* produce has nearly .always l)ei‘n greater 
than was assumed as the basis of our assessment 

It is only by bewaring in mind these* considerations 
that \v(.\ (!aii understand the great dilfen'iici* which 
now exists bi.*twe(*n the shan* of tlu* produee whieh 
tlu! Punjab agriculturist paid to the State*, e)r rathe‘i 
to the State’s farmer up to 1<S46, and that whieh he* 
now pays te) tlie^ British Ooverninent. Coiume*iicing 
ii) 1849 witli a slanelard of one-third of tlie pre>diu.a*, 
a ji('rie)el of low pric(*.s, combineal with ollu*r <*e)nsi<l(?- 
raliejjis allec.ling the w'e'll/ire of a ne*wly-eoiu(U(*re(l aiiel 
previously iiiucli-e)ppresse(l <*ountry, compelleal us to 
realiieo that staiulard siieH.*essively to a fourth and a 
sixth; and after having (le)iu‘ this from tlui y<*a.r 
I860, a [)erio(I of high prices has set in uiuleT wliieli 
uneloubte*eily our assessnienis al)se)rl) v(*ry niue*h le*:*s 
than the staneiard share of the produe*e; on whie‘h 
they w'erej franual.*' 

The staiulard share, wdiieli was aimed at in tlu; 
settleMiuMit e)f e’ae’h district, so far as it can be given, 
will bo fenind in the; appended statcme*nls of tlu; 
average incidence; of tlie re^emue* i|i e*:ich district. 
Hut in estimating its value aiiel its nu'aning se»nu; 
additional data nce;d to be boine in mind, e>ver aiul 
above those; alivsuly stale*d. 

The, preamble to the Pun jab Laud Re venue* Act 
(dd of 1871) asserts that “the Governiiu.*nt is by 
“ law entitled to a proportion of the ])ro(luce of the* 
“ laud of the Punjab to be frenii time; to time fixed 
“ by itself.” Arbitrary as such an assertion may 
sound, it is a strictly correct historical statement, 
us this r(‘ply and the p!ip(*rH appended abuiulanfly 
show. Nor was it insertcel in tlu; Act on theoretical 
grounds; it merely statcel the case as wc fouiul it at 
annexation aiul as the people continue tei regard it. 
Jlut when a revenue oHieor .speaks of tlu* .State*’.s 
<lcmauel a.s being equivalent to a certain .share; of the 
produce, the slateiiieiit is .slightly ini.sleaeling, liarin- 
h‘.s.sly jinel imperceptibly pewliaps to him.sedf, but 
uniterially so to e<;onomist.s and to persoius unacquainted 
with the country. In the depressed condition of tlu; 


* The Financial Commissioner desires to observe that though 
the Lahore and Amritsar Divisions and one or two other dis- 
tricts were asscBsiid between 1860 and 1872 on a staiidanl of 
produce, the standard now observed {c.g., in the late a-ssess- 
uients of the Mooltan, Derajat and Delhi divisions and 
Jhelum districts) is ^ assets, i.e.y ^ the customary rents, which 
as a matter of fact are usually protluco rents. 


country which preceded our rule, little of the jno<liice. Chap.I. Qn.l 
of hand ha<l any marketable value, (*xcept grain and 
butter. This remark <loos not apply of eonrse in 
market garden cultivation near towns, nor to sneli 
crojis as sngarcaiu*, cotton, spices, ami the like. Hut 
the gri*at m.ass of the cultivalinn in a dc[>re.ss(*(l con- 
dition of tlu; country is contined to cereals ; and ninc- 
tenths (or more) of tlu; markt*labh; produce consists 
of tlu‘ir grain, wood, gra.ss, .straw, milk and other items 
which add much to the rc'iit of the land in more 
prosperous conditions ol‘agrieullun; hava* no inarkelahlc 
value. It is of tlu* yi<*ld of grain that both onr former 
and presont olhcers for the most part speak, when 
they de.scrihe tlu* State’s demand as u givm .share of 
the produce. 

Tlu* eomplelc* predominance* of cereals in the agri- 
culture of tlu; co'.intiy remains to this (iay ; but llu; 
tracts arc now few and i‘xceplional in which their 
grain is llu; only mark(‘tal)h; product; straw, fodder, 
ami hult(*r Imvc; now' usually a well-e.stabli.shcd value; 
and the number of jictty items wliich contribute to an 
agriculturist’s ineonu* is increa.sing. Wbatc'ver may 
be. the abstract claim ol’ llu* State to share in such 
iu‘w .sources of prolil, and however much onr assessing 
otlicers may d<*siie t(J see that a State more* moderate 
than any t)f ils predcccs.sors succeeds in realising tin; 
full .^taiulard so moderately lixed, in practice it is \cry 
didlcult to make onr a.ss(‘ssuu;nts keiqi pace with 
prosperity of this nature. Tlieic; arc no compclilivc 
rents, whic.h might bring to account .siudi accretions to 
tlu; annual value of land; our asst'ssments an* in the 
form of long k*as(‘s, ami il(*al directly with p<.*tty 
proprietors cultivating their own lands; ami tlu; 
customary .system whereby tlu* Stat(‘’s dcinnml is 
based on a stated .share of tlu; produce docs not lend 
its(‘lf easily to tlu* (*xtension of that d(‘maml to items 
of prodiici* not previously reckoned. I do not urge 
that w(* aia* in any way bouiul to yield the. Slate.'s 
chum to .share in all marketable prodiua*; I im;rely 
.assert from personal experience that it is practically 
dillieidt to maki* the as,sessments foiloNV such m‘W 
.sources of profit; and that, as the agricultural ])ros- 
])erity of tlu* country risi'.s, tb(;rc is in fact a practiiad 
increasing div<*rgcn(*c between on the one liand the. 
slum* of the proihu’C which tlu; Stati; (*laiinsand which 
its ollic(*rs endeavour to h vy by fla ir cash a.s.scssiiaaits, 
and on the other hand llie proportion whi(;li lh(».s<‘ as- 
.sc.ssmciifs really bear to tin; wJiole value ol tin* product;. 

If I have snceecded in deserilung intelligibly 
tlu‘.sc iidhu*tu*es, the i’(*ader will luU. be. eiitir(*ly mipre.- 
paretl for the eonelnsions arrived jil ))y Mr. 'F. IL 
'Fliornton in an interesting pa[»e,i- appended to this 
ri'plv (tliougli not prepared in conricct ion with tlie 
iiupiiri(*s of the famine commission), as to the real 
v:ilue of llu* agrlenltnral jaodnee of llu; Runjab, the 
profits of the cultivator and tin; share absorbed by our 
land revt*!!!!'*, a.sses.smenls. He finds that llu* land 
revenue is one-sixth of the profits, and orie-si.\leenlh 
of the gross produee of the whole Rrovince. 

Such an as>er(ion, when compared with the elll)rts 
of our .settlement ofiie.crs in asse.ss a. n;veniu* which 
.sluill iitarly reprcst iil, oiu'-sixlh of flu; produee; in all 
the more fi*rlile districts of the provinee, undoubtedly 
opens a con^ideral)h* lii'ld fiu’ discnssieai. Hut if all 
the infiu(*nccs which 1 have above; ele-n ribed be duly 
weighed, espce*ially the ellect e)f lne*rea.seel eidtivafion 
and of rising prie*e*s towards {lightening the iiieidenee; 
of l(*as<‘s lixcel for 20 or dO years, we shall find reaHon 
to admit tliat tlu; assessment in most years probably 
now absorbs only on(*-t(;nlh of the* whole; produce of 
the hiiul wliieh pays it (the; term produee be.ijig 
uiule.r.stooel in its fullest s(;nse;). 

TV) pro(;ccd to tlu* (pie.stioii of tlu* incidence of the 
revenue expressed in money, a statement appciiele-d 
shows tlu; average iricidciu’c; in each district rc(.*k()iu;el 
on the whole cultivated area ; ami three other state- 
ments show the rates ])ai<l by irrigjitcul lamfs in cacdi 
district, by moist alluvial lands, and by tlu; ordinary 
dry lands dependent on rain. TTu*.s<; rales arc so 
various, that an attempt to summarise them in narra- 
tive form would he of (tuestionablo utility. 

Zz 3 
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Tho question how far the incidence of the revenue 
varies from year to year is one of* great difficulty. 
Tliere are, no data from wliicli suc.h a question could 
be nnsw(M’ed. But whvMever the annual variation in 
the area of cultivation, or in the area of irrigation are 
such as to cause great variations in the iiicidcnce of 
the Mssessment, it is the accepted policy of Ooveriiment 
to modify the ordinary fixed (diaracter of its sctthv 
inents. 'rhus on the; Bari Doab Canal irrigated rovcmiie 
is levied not bylixe<l liinq) assessments on each village, 
l)ijt by aci*eage rates on the area actually irrigatetl 
each year. The same system Is in force on the Upper 
Sutlej irrigation eanals in the Lahore and Mont- 
gomery Districts. In the inundation canals of the 
Mool fan division and Dera (Biazi Khan district, though 
th (5 rov(*nu(5 payable by each village is assesst'd at a 
fixc<i amount, the assessment books show how much 
of this is charged f‘or canal irrigation ; and tliat share* 
is not leviable in any year in which the. irrigation has 
failed. In the same way in the Mooltaii, MiizaiTargarh, 
Dera Ismail Khan, and Hannn <li.stricfs, wlure tin* 
annual variations of eultivation in the riverain lands 
situate in and on th(^ hanks of tliti Sutlej, Clienah, and 
Indus riv(*rs are of a serious character, the assessment 
payable* by each village for such lands is not fixed, 
hilt is cliargcd at tlie. sett lement acreage nites on the 
area a<*lually cultivated (*ach yi'ar. 'I'lur same system 
is also applied to the cultivation of the D(*ia Ismail 
Khan district, which de])ends <m tlie capricious and 
uncertain torrents that run down from tlu* Sniaiman 
Uange. 'riiese lluctnating assi*ssin(‘nts have Ix'en in 
fore<* about 10 years on fhe IVtri Doab (-anal, and 
fiv(* on th(^ Upper Suflej Canals. In the other in 
stunees they hav(* only lat(*ly been introduced. 

Jt oidy nunains to notiee one point connected with 


the incidence of the land revenue, which has often 
provoked remark. It frequently occurs that heavier 
rates are paid by the more industrious villages and 
lighter rates by their loss skilful neighbours occupying 
lands of similar natural advantages. It is practically 
impossible to adjust inequalities of this nature; and it 
is politically inexpedient to attempt to do so. Tho 
more skilful agri(!ulturists pay the higher rates with 
more eiuso than their less able neighbours pay the 
lower rales; and also after paying the higher rates 
hav(* ii much larger margin of profit left to them. The 
less skilful agriculturists on the other hand are abso- 
lufely umible to pay tluj hightu* rates. In dealing 
with these matters it is iinpossihh^ to be guided solely 
by tlienrios of equality of assessimmt. When differ- 
ences of this nature aro inquired into, they are found 
to have their origin in the different ante(!edcnt 
eireumstan(r(‘s of each class, and not to bo merely due 
to pres(‘.nt diffiuviices of agricultural skill. So long as 
tlui inoro industrious class is trejitcd with real modera- 
tion, they have no just claim to hold their land at 
rents far lighter tluin any ever Ix^forc paid by them. ( )n 
the other hand, agriculturists, from wliom our pre- 
decessors have uniformly h'vicd eom])arativcly low 
ra.t(?s, liave a substantial ground of objection against 
the eiilianccinenl of old cstahlislie.d standards of rent 
merely on tlieorcti(‘.Ml grounds. ICv(*ry maifs right in 
the soil, and no less that of llu* State, is to he decidt d 
])rimarily by what he has in fact enjoy«‘d (hiring past 
y<‘ars. Any attempt to ignon* this princijih* in onr 
ass<?ssm(‘nts in favour uf thc(m‘tical (‘(jiiality would not 
only be financially injurious, but it would lx*, distinclly 
opposed to tin* common f(*elitig of the country, which 
is built nj> on and permeatea by class dislirictioiis to a 
degree unsurpassed in any other. 


AvnuAoio Inciiucnck. of tlu* L.am) Rkvicnuk Asskss^tkxt in tho PiiN.iAjt per acn* cultivated. 

Xn/r . — Column 7 of this Statement is copi(‘d from Statement No. 8, appimded to the Pnnjah .\dministrati(' 
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Dr 111 i - 

Delhi 

_ 

30 • 6 

25-5 

37 

8,89,461 


12 

3 

1 , 

(inrg;n»n 

- 

3:3-6 

28 • 6 

19 

11,99,255 



3 

j "• 


K am 111 

- 

:30-4 

18-0 

39 

6,78,695 


4 

9 

Not stated. 

UisMir 

Ilissar- 

- 

17-1 

14-7 

’) 

4,24,158 


4 

9 

Do. 

Uohtak 

- 

20-2 

18-8 

13 

8,83,291 

0 

15 

10 

1 


Sirsa - 

- 

14-3 

12-7 

3 

1 ,79,297 

0 

3 

1 

1 

Not staled. 

Umballa 

Dinballa 

- 

43 • 6 

25-5 

18 

7,79,413 

1 

6 

5 

Do. 


Liidliiana 

- 

25*3 

24-0 

17 

7,91,331 

1 

5 

3 

Bo. 


Simla - 

_ 

72-6 

65 • 1 

6 

14,705 

1 

9 

6 


.fiillnndur - 

.Iiillundur 

- 

2‘1'S 

25-5 

33 

12,18,040 

1 

1.5 

3 

ti. 


Ilosliiiirpur - 

- 

37-9 

.33-7 

17 

12,93,802 

1 

12 

7 

j 


Kiiiigra 

- 

125-6 1 

10-1 

27 

6,14,567 

1 

5 

3 

Not stated. 

Amritsar 

Amritsar 

- 

24-9 ! 

23 • 1 

39 

8,35,762 

1 

5 

1 



Sisvlk(»t 

- 

39*0 

24-2 

50 

11,09,873 

1 

6 

10 

1 , 


Onrdjispur - 

- 

541 

27-0 

16 

10,77,221 

1 

7 

9 

r' 

J^ahorc 

Lahore 

- 

21-8 

18-5 

37* 

5,94,693 

0 

9 

7 

J 


F(?ro/cporc - 

- 

26-6 

13-3 

14 

.5,06,096 , 

0 

8 

3 

Not stated. 


(riijraiuvala 

- 

26-3 

20-3 

70 

4,63,661 

1 

1 

3 

i-** 

Hawalpindi 

l^awalpindi - 

- 

62-0 

31-5 

2 

6,89,020 

0 

12 

0 

Not stated, perhaps 

Jhelum 


18 '6 

12-4 

3 

5,88,918 

0 

12 

2 

Kot stated. 


(riijrat 

- 

30-8 

26- 1 

13 

5,72,129 

0 

13 


’k’ 


Shalipur 

- 

15-7 

11-8 

64 

3,89,336 

0 

15 

10 

Not stated. 

Mool tan - - - 

Mooltan 

- 

7*:3 

5-1 

79 

5,46,003 

0 

13 

10 

k' 


Jhang- 

- 

130 

10-3 

69 

2,97,594 

1 

1 

9 



Montgoracry 

- 


6-3 

62 

4,08,867 

0 

12 

2 

HD* 


Muzaffarparh * 

- 

131 

6-1 

63 

5,27,558 

1 

5 

2 

Varies generally from ^ to 

Derajat - 

Dera Ismail Khan 

- 

8-4 

7-9 

32 

3,97,381 

0 

12 

10 

Dera Ghazi Khao 

- 

9-6 

1-2 

57 

3,49,139 

0 

5 

2 

1 

s* 


Bamui - 

- 

12-0 

9-5 

15 

4,35,280 

0 15 

3 

J Irrigated land, 

\ Unirrigated land, 

Peshawar - - - 

I'cshawar - 

- 

27-1 

12-9 

25 

6,75,693 

0 

13 

11 


Kobat 


20-2 

20-2 

38 

95,646 

0 

10 

4 

f Irrigated land, j. 

1 Unirrigated land, 


Hazara 


46*3 

3.5-9 

10 

2,22,191 

0 

18 

0 

licss than 


* It ifl believed that this is understated. The revised Settlement Report (of 1865-9) nays that 43 per cent, is irrigated, via., by 
wells ^5 and, by canals 8. The latter has increased since settlement. 7 per cent, also is sailab. 
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(A.) — Summary of the Ukvenuk Rates assessed on Iruioated Lands. 
[Rates per aero, exet pt where otherwise stated.] 
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SUTTL: MENT MAOK SINCE 1802. 


Year. 




ll8. A. 

p. 

Us. 

A. 

p. 


f Wells - 

— 





— 


1878 

1 Canals - 

1838 

3 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1878 

Widls and e.anals 

1842 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1876 

Do. 

1847 

2 

12 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1878 

(^anals - 

1864 

1 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

— 

Wells and canals 

— 


— 



— 


1878 

Wells 

18.56 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Wells - 

1855 

5 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Cannot be giveu. 







— 

— 


— 



— 



Wells - 

1851 

G 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 


Do. 

1851 

5 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 


No rates iVaiiied. 







Wells and eanals 

1854 

1 

5 

J 

0 

14 

<; 

1865 

Wells - 

18.54 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 86.5 

W ells and eanaks 

1854 

4 

7 

0 

1 

2 

11 

1865 


Wells 

18.54 

2 

0 

0 


9 

0 

1868 • 


Do. - 

18.50 

1 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1872- 


Do. - 

18.54 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1866 H 


Wells - 

1864 

7 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

— 


Do. - 

1857 

5 

4 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1878 

Do.- 

1 858 

2 

6 

o', 1 

2 

0 

1868 

Do. - 

1854-66 

2 

8 

0, 1 

0 

0 


Wells and canals 

185.5-59 

2 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1878 

Wells - 

1856 

2 

4 

0 


2 

h 

1878 

Do. - 

18.56 

1 

V 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1872 




I’er 

V 

well. 




1 856 

50 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

— 

Canals - 

1 856 

3 

0 

Oi 0 

12 

0 

1872 

Wells and canals 








1878 

Wells and pc- 






— 


1878 

rennial streams. 









Wells and canals 

— 


-- 



— 


1874 

Do. 

— 





— 


1878 

Wells 



— 





1878 

Canals 

— 





— 


1878 

WelKs - 

— 


— 



— 


1878 

Streams and chan- 

— 





— 


1878 

nels and the Toi. 









Wells, iSte. 

1861-62 

8 

0 

( 


u 

(1 

1872 


Highest. 

Kk. A. P, 
4 0 (» 

:i 0 0 

li s o 
2 14 0 


Lowest. 


•2 12 o 


Ks. A. P. 
0 
o 
0 
o 


2 4 
2 12 
I S 
1 14 


0 0 


Not reported. 
Do. 

Do. 

Per well. 

14 0 0 

Per well. 

1 2 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Per well. 

0 0 o 

Per well. 

S 0 0 


(Miiktsar and Maindot only). 
1%T well. j Per well. 
20 0 0 8 0 0 


0 0 

Not Slated. 


0 


;i 2 0 
1 8 0 
Per w ell, Ks. 30 


3 0 0 

1 3 3 

2 8 0 

5 0 0 

10 0 0 

1 0 0 0 

12 0 0 

l> 0 0 

(I 8 0 


0 8 0 
1 4 0 

Per well, Kb. 10 


0 12 0 
0 14 0 

0 4 0 

0 11 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
2 0 0 
lit U 

1 12 0 


1 0 O 


(H Summary of the Revenue Rates assessed on Sam.au I.ands, />., Moist Alluviai. Lands in the 
' Vicinity of or Anneaely Inundated by Rivers, 

[Rates ]>er acre.] 


Division. 


Delhi 
llissar 
Umhalla - 
Jullundur - 
Amritsar 
Lahore 


District. 


Delhi 

Gurgaon 

Kanial 

llissar - 

Itohtak 

Sirsa - 

Umhalhi 

Ludhiana 

Simla - 

Julhiridur 

Hoshiarpur - 

Kangni 

Amritsar 

Sialkot 

Gurdaspur • 

Lahore 

Ferozeporo - 

Gujrdiiwala 


Settlements mai>e heioice Settlements made since 


1862, 


1862. 


Year. | Highest. | Lowest. 

Year. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

U.S.A. P. Ks.A. P. 


Us. A. r. 

Us. A. P. 

1838 3 2 0 2 6 0 

1878 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

1«49 ,3 3 3 1 8 0 

1878 

3 0 0 

1 8 0 

No such rates. 

1864 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 


1878 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 

1856 0 13 0 1 0 13 




Not stated. 

Cannot he given. 




Cannot bo stated. 

No rates framed. 





1854 

3 

4 

0 

1 

S 

3 

186.5 

Not reported. 

1854-59 

2 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1865 

Not reported. 

1854 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1865 

Not reported. 

1854 

1 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1868 

loo 100 

1856 

0 

14 

0 , 

, 0 

14 

0 , 

, 1»72 , 

0 13 0 0 6 0 


lOUO V , V XT w ^ 

(Muktaar and Mamdot only.) 

1864 I 1 8 0 I 1 0 0 I 1866 11 8 0 11 4 0 


lioiinuks. 


Z z 4 


Punjab. 

Major 
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^^Vap.I.Qn. 13. 

^PCNJAB. 
^^^ajor Wart‘, 


(H.) — ScjMMAUY of Ukvi:nuk Kates assessed on Sailab Lands, Moist Alluvial Lands in tKo Vicinity 

of or Annually Inundated by Ktveus— 


Division. 

District, 

Skitlemknts made uefoke 
1862. 

Settlements made since 
1862. 

Remarks. 

Yrnir. 

1 

Highest. 

i 

1 Lowest. 

I 

Year. 

1 Highest. 

1 

! Lowest. 

1 




Ra. A. V. 

Rs. A. r. 


Us. A. P. 

1 

Rs. A. P. 


Rawalpindi 

Rawalpindi - 

1S64 

3 K 0 

0 4 0 


~ 

— 



dhelum 

IS.")? 

2 12 .') 

1 9 8 

1878 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 



(injrat- 

is.'iS 

2 0 0 

0 14 0 

1868 

2 0 0 

0 14 0 



SliJilipur 

1 S.'i.l-tW) 

1 12 0 

1 4 0 

— 

— 

— 


Afooitan - 

Mooltaii 

mh 

1 2 0 

0 4 0 

1878 

1 4 0 

0 12 0 



.Ilmng - 

1 s.'it; 

1 8 0 

0 10 0 

1878 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 



Aront^r(imt*ry 

IS.OG 

1 0 0 

0 12 0 

1873 

Not stated. 



Mn/art’iir^arh - 

— 

__ 

— 

1878 

1 2 0 

0 12 0 


Dt*nijat 

Di'i'a Ismail Klniii - 

— 

— 

— 

1878 

1 6 0 

011 0 



lli ra (ihazl Khan - 


— 

— 

1871 

0 l.'j 2 

0 5 0 



llannn - - 




Not stated separately. 


Peslniwar 

IVsIiawar 

.... 

— 

— 

1876 I 

2 0 0 

1 0 12 0 



Koh.it 

— 


— 

1878 

0 12 0 1 

1 (.) 8 0 



lla/ani - 


Not stated separately, 
i 1 ' 1 

1 



((j.) — SuMMAUV of the Revenue Kates assessed on Ordinary Dry Lands, ?>., Lands 

entirely dependent on Rain. 

[ Kates per acre.] 


Sktti.kmexts MAino UKrolu: Sktti.emknth MAr)K ninck 


1802. 


I8r»2. 


Division. 

Dtdhi . 

llisSHF 

irnihalhi • 

.TuUiiihIiii* - 

Ainrilsar 

Luliorc 
Riiwulpiiidi 
Moollan > 

Di-nijat 

Pesliiiwur - 


District. 


Delhi 

(Jui'i^aoii ' 
Karnal 
Hissar • 
Rohtak 
Sirsa - 
l^nhalla 
laidliiiina 
Simla - 
.tiiiliindur 
llo.stiiai'imr - 
Kaiigra - 
Amritsar 
Sialkot, 
(iunliispur - 
liulmre - 
lM‘ro/t‘p<uv * 
(liijraiiwala 
Rawalpindi - 
.jlii'lum 
(Jujral 
Shalipnr 
Mooltaii 
Jhaiif^ - 
Monlj^omcry 


Hannu 

Peshawar 

Kohat 

Ilaz.ara 


Remarks. 




Year. 

11 

ghest. 

i Lowest. 

Yi'ar. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 




Rs 

A. 

p. 

Us. A. 

W 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P 





1 

10 

0 

0 12 

0 

1878 

1 

12 

0 





1849 

2 

0 

0 

0 7 

0 

1878 

1 

8 

0 




_ 

1847 

1 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

1878 

1 

8 

0 



, 


1864 

0 

6 

0 

0 3 

0 

— 


— 









— 


— 


1878 

1 

6 

0 



. 

. 

ISaG 

0 

4 

0 

0 .3 

0 








. 

185.> 

3 

lo 

0 

0 7 

0 













t.^innot b 

given. 












Ditto 








1851 

8 

U 

0 

1 0 

0 








_ 

18.51 

3 

4 

0 

tl 1 

1) 













No rates tVuaud, 








18.54 

2 

6 

su- 0 7 

5 

1865 


Not ri'iiorti'd. 


. 

_ 

18.54-59 

2 

10 

0 

0 8 

0 

1865 



Ditto. 




1 864 

»i 

11 

6 

D 1 1 

0 

1865 



Ditto. 


_ 


18.54 

1 

0 

0 

O' 3 

0 

1868 

1 

0 

0 

0 5 



_ 

1856 

0 

9 

u 

0 /> 

0 

1872 

0 

1,3 

0 

0 6 


_ 

_ 

18.54 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1866 

0 

14 

0 

0 




1864 

.3 

8 

0 

8 

0 

— 







_ 

18.57 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1878 

2 

8 

0 

0 6 

0 


_ 

18.58 j 

1 

8 

0 

6 

0 

1868 

1 

8 

0 

0 6 

0 



18.54 66 ; 

0 

.S 

0 

8 

0 



— 


— 



. 

1. 8.5.5 .59 i 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1878 

0 

.1 

0 

0 4 

t) 

_ 

_ 

1 .^.56 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

1878 

D 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 



1856 i 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

1 87.3 

1 0 

13 

it 

0 6 

0 


_ 

No I5;tniiii 

ciillivalion possible 

: to S(.*ant 1 

"dn-tall 


[lian 

_ 

— 


— . 





0 

8 


iV 1 

0 

hull 

- 



— 





0 

6 


0 I 

0 






— 





2 

0 


t) 1 ’ 

0 


_ 









0 

12 


0 2 



. 




— 





0 

6 


0 .3 

o' 

- 

- 

1861-62 

2 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

1872 

4 

0 


0 2 

“1 




Is the tneiiJenev on the various eiasses of land 
fair Iff distrihnled, or would ff on propose any rtMidjnsh 
nient of it ? 

Tile ineidenee of tlie revtniue on the vnrioijH eiasses 
of land is liiirly distributed. The land revenue 
system of the province ])rovides material stKUii'itit's 
fur this. The settleimmt of t‘ueh district being made 
for 20 or 30 years, as dt'serihed in reply to the ne.\t 
clause of this tpiestion, at the expiration of that term 


the «]istriet conn.'S under re-8e(*^tleincnt. Iho Settle- 
m(*nt Officer is I’oqnired to i cpoT^' 1*^ detail the new 
assessment which he* propo.ses to i, in pose. A sepal ati 
report is required for each tahsil. ^ 0 this end i® 
estimates the value of the gross pyi'oduce, and the 
share thereof to Avhieh Government \ eustcinari y 
entith‘d in each tract composing the tahs^'^*^^^*^/* ’ 

he then explains the proportion of thi.X eac i 

soil ought to eontrilmte, stating the result^** the toim 
of average rates on each main class of soils.\ 




LOCAL RB^PONStBILIW FOR FAMINE EXPENDtlPURE. 



that tlift liative habit ol? almsgiving demoralises the 
/Mjople. *l yefy much doubt it here. The people know 
t^Hch other’s circumstances very well ; niul a family will 
ijft inaiiitaiu^ member who could work foi‘ himself, nor 
j^eighbouHfojfd a’person whose own family arc able to 
maintain him. With the single ex(;eption of religious 
inOTidicants (and th,eir case could not be ton(di(?d l>y a 
poor law), I believ^that all th<^ people who live on the 
charity of the pn*i.dic are really destitute, who would 
otherwise have to die, or undei- a poor law to be sup- 
ported by the public, no matter what tests might be 
applied. 

Biif once we declare th(3 principle of local responsi- 
bility for relief, — that is, Jis the people will imderstaiul 
it, that (fovorninent. are going to take care of the 
poor, — wo shall find in a few years that tln^ people vviL^ 
,l(‘»‘line to take ejire of their own poor. “ Why,’* tla*^ 
\vill argue, “should I maintain iny own halt, and 
<• bliinl, and also pay tax(vs to maintain otlaa- people’s ?” 
Tiien the charg^^on local revonnt^s will he ruinous; 
the peoj)le will IVb demoralised, because (iovc'rfiment 
jigciicy can never distinguish real destitutes as the 
people now do themselves ; and from imperlectioii of 
agency, and from the (basin' of avoiding iinliscriminate 
relief of the ntulesin'ving. the r(’ally destitute will not 
l)(‘ half as eifectnally sup|)orted as at present, and 
ihere will In* constant scandals anjl complaints of a. 
cruel (}ov(5nimenl which allows ih(‘ pooi‘ to starve*. 

Hut 0 en supposing that this local l•('S))onsibili^y 


can bo restrierUal solely to the case of actual famine, 
th(» result of the principle, it seems to me, is simply 
to throw the hurthm on tliosc localities which are 
least able to bear it, and thus to ehoek the natural 
recovery, when better time.s come, of a fainine-striekeu 
tract. 

As for the effect on tlie t«‘mner of Uio officials of the 
priiicit>le of' local responsibility, 1 should iiuagint^ that 
a worldly-wise official would try to prevent deaths 
from famine, no matter at what cost ; and, on tin* 
strength of his success, would cnd(*avoiir to get pr<»- 
mot<‘<l sonn*wlicre else ht'fon* tin* jnauntis quart 
(Vhearv of payment arrived. 

In fact, it sci‘ms to me that tin* old rule! is safest — 
that, when one member sutlius, all the nnuubers shall 
suffi‘r with it. I must say 1 do not believe in nostrums 
like this of local r(‘sponsil)ilily against famine. \\v 
had hesi, it st‘cms to me, stick to the straightforward 
plan; admit that thi‘r(i will Irom time t(» tinn* he 
lie.Mvy charges on account of famine r(‘li(‘f; economi.se 
th(‘ resources of the Kmpire, so us to he ahh*. to nuH't 
tlies<‘ occasional <?xlra d(*mands ; not start a famine till 
W(‘ an* .<un‘ that tht^ distress is such as cannot he nn‘t 
by I lie ordinary resources of the people ; th(‘n nii'ct 
(he local calamity with the power of the country 
general iy ; and g(‘t what set-otf* w(^ (‘an against the 
misfortune by utilising tia; labour-test to [»rovi(l(< tluise 
public works which, from not. being directly reminiera- 
tive, cannot hi* allorded inul(‘r ordinary circumstances. 


MADRAS. 


f do not my.self appr(*ciatc thci princijde of a mutual 
assnraiico fund as a.p|.»licd to the linaneia.1 (3xigenci(*,s 
of a tro])ic,al famiiu^ ; tin* jirinc-iple of a. hx'a-l poor ra.t<‘ 
s(M‘iiis to me more in k(*e[>ing with pn‘eedenl ami 
eii’cumstanc.es. Tin* moral obligation that a [lOjiula- 
tion must not he [uirinittisl to let its poor sl.arsa* to 
desitli iiiider any eireumsiane(*s holds good in India, as 
it do(‘s elsewhere* It is, of course, more dillicult of 
.•idiuinisl ration Ik'I'i*, fre^ni tin* spasmodic and large 
proporti(^ns of the oce.asionul demand for poor law 
aid; hut it is not on the whole an impossible matter 
t(t meet it with some mod(‘rate suce(‘ss, either as 
n“ip(*<n.s th(* nilminislration of relief or adjustment of 
tlu^ eonsetpiont poor rate Inirdeii. This is, as it app(‘ars 
to me, a inutt(*r id’ distrilintion. The jioor in Imlia. 
got on fairlvwell under onlinaiy ciicunislances without 

I.MXalional aid, and we do not m'od a nignlai' poor rate 
as yet. But a famim* <*oines, and tin? accumulated 
obligation apj)(*ars at once in a very aggravated form, 
and the additional hurdems cannot he Ixjrm^ by the 
l>(*ople while the ealainiiy is running its c.ourse. 'Fhe 


(piastion seems to rm* to be: — How host to arrange* 
for th(} recovery of the ni;c(*ssary (‘xp(‘ndilnre. The 
collection of a practical ]>oor rate by taxation in advancev 
lines not commend its('lf to my judgment; and always, 
must, 1 thiidv, he (as in tlu* ease of ilu* license tax.) 
received with feelings of distrust by the p(‘ople. I 
conf(‘ss that 1 cannot d(‘vise a more practical solution 
of the fmaiK'ial inaltor tliati to advise HhaU the fisc 
advance^ the m‘(*dfiil poor rate from thepuljiic pursi* as 
a local loan, to be nwouped with interest as tin* country 
recovers after tin* disaster has pas.s(*d. 1 have stated 
my views on this point sonu'wdiat mon* fully in my 
aiiswi*r to Mr. Ballard’s questions. Tin* mutual poor 
rate should he provincial, and of (•()iir'-(* Hie iH*cessity 
of repayment would have the u.siial effect on I lie mimls 
of (In* people and id' the Kxeculive; and, what isecpially 
important, 1 think that then* would he less anxiety 
on (he part of tln^ fise than has ruled of late. Do 
w'hat we may, famiiu* resene must he costly and long- 
protracted. 


Bomiuy. 


>•» 
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this ho *0 expected to show. ^ that he^as observed a 
•ust mean between an over" minute and arbitrary 
ilassiflration of soil on the one hand, and on the 
other b-^nd a classification so broad as not to neglect 
.nbstantial diversities of fertility, natural or artificial, 
ioenlly recognized by the .owners in their dealings 
with each other, or with their tenants. It is 
uccessary to pay allentiou to this subject, because 
the assessment of each tahsil being first estimated in 
the lump, the power of distributing it justly over 
each village depends on a just appraisement of tlic 
relative value of the principal soils. Tlic proportion 
of difterelit soils held by each village is never the 
same. The Settlement Olfieer’s preliminary report 
having been approved by the Financial Commissioner, 
the next step is to divido the gross a-ssessment sanc- 
tioned for the tahsil, or for each principal tract 
contained therein, over the villages of which it is 

made up. This is done by applying to the areas of 

each villa<Te the average rates whicli the Financial 
Commissioner has sanctionctl. The Settlement Officer, 
however, is not reipiired to apply the rales blindly, 
but to consider how far the circumstances of each 
village agree with the average condition of the Irael. 
Jf the soils or any one soil of a village is belter - 

worse than the average! of the tract, or if lln-re 

anv other circumstaiie.'.H afteet.ing the prosperity or 
priMluctiveness of the village and its r.M.f-paying 
Lwer lie is required to adjust Ih.! assessment 
correspomlingly tlieroto. Having tl.us assessed each 
villae'e, he again reports the result. Ihis u'poit is 
in the form of a tabular .statement: in tins statement 

each village is entere.l separately ; and in laises m 
whicli the assessment proposed- for a village differs 
from that indicated by the general rates belorc 
sanctioned, the Settlomcnt Officer is required to record 
l.is reasons for the. diycrgciiee. I hose l>;;"l>o^'^ 
l,ein.r sanctioned, each village is informed of the total 
sum assessed on it. At tl.is point a new cheek conies 
into phiy for insuring tlie fmr d.stnlmtion el the 
revenue.^ Tlio Settlement Olheer (iiimiot dictate to a 
villmre Hu. manner in which it should divide the 
assessment over the holdings ol winch it is composed, 
nor impose on the owners his own average rates as 
their guide in tlio division of the usses.sment among 
themselves ; he can, and does, no doul.t, iii lueuec 
them materially; but tins lufluenee could not lu 
successfully extended to the lorenig on "icin « 
.arbitrary or unfair relative assessment ot ' ' 

form of the a.ssessinciit will, ni .some cases decuU. i. 
question parthally; and this occur.s usually iii be 
asse.-,sment of canal irrigated villages, ivliere so i n.eli 
of the assessment as is due to irrigation piolils i.s 
levied by fixed rates on the various di scnptioiis on 
crops cultivated eacb year; the amount as,scssiH in 
each year thus depending i.artly o.i 
irrigation and the manner in wliicli i t >'>' • 

enduing this and a few other similar ' 

milliner in which the gross asy'ssmeii ot a ill.i„c 
shall bo divided over Hie lioluings is deculcd by Hie 
village q.wners themselves. In tlie great y " 

cases, specially where the gross assessment has 1 i n 

fairly miile, the village owners succeed m doing s 

lunicablv Tliey are practical agriculturists; they 

have been paying similar asscssineiUs for ycar.s past ; 

andif inflkilrulc they j}- 

of the produce, that sliare usually 

the value of the main soils. Moreover, if a 

Officer commands the confidence ol ‘ 

whom he is employed, the owneis o 

a matter of fact will not attempt 

other in matters of this sort. 0 co . 

n.,mber of cases disputes do aris^ ^‘‘wfmn Lm- 

plaint is filed Uore the 

jurisdiction of the civil couits in * , . • „ 

liarredl it is heard as a revenue case, and theie is an 
appeal^’from the decision to '"‘S 

authorities. The complauil may be, tl at 
of distributing the revenue, wbw! > ' 

desire to enforce, is opposed to the tenure on wine 

Q 8887. 


the village is held; as where a village is owned on Ouaf.LQm. 

shares, and it is attempted to distribute tVie revouuo 

oi» a differoTit principle, or on difterent shares than I^ pmjab . 
the shares of ownership or where the village is not 
owned on shares, the petitioner may complain that 
the ndativo value of the soils has been unfairly 
appraised, or that his own fields have been wrongly 
(‘lassed. IMie priiunpal basis of decision in these 
cases is the past praclico of the village concerned, ainl 
the common practice of adjacent villages similarly 
situated. No doubt such pnictiee is not an infallible 
guide ; and no doubt also there is a steady action in our 
settlement whereby inequalities previously existing are 
corrected under the inflnerice of the views held by tlic 
settlement authorities. Hut we have never attempted 
to introduce' any arbitrary soil classification of our 
own, ami have mainly iroulined our action to assisting 
the people to settle sueh (juestions voluntarily among 
themselves; and when they have failed to do so, wo 
have decuh'd such liispiites, as far a.s possible, on the 
lines already laid down by the agricultural practice of 
the ueighhourliood. 

In short, while it is believed ou the one hand that 
the im'idcuoe of the revenui' on tlie various classes of 
soils is fairly di>tributed, being bjvsed on distinctions 
locally n'coguized, and on the voluntary ac.tiou of the 
laml-owiK'rs in dividing the gross assessment of each 
village over th(‘ir holdings; ou the other hand no 
attempt luis been made to maki^ the (‘xistiug dislribii- 
t.ioii permammt. As the revenue lease's of each 
district expire, and a new settlement is made, 
the existing system of assessment compels the revenue 
authorities to rc'consider tin? matter thoroughly ; and 
hub'pc'udently of this action, the lamlhwners have 
it in their own power ou such occasions, either to 
maintain the former distribution, or to remedy any 
inequalities which th(‘y may consid(*r to exist — a ])owcr 
with which the iH'veiiue authorities will not intiaii're, 
ex<*epi upon proof by dissentients that the former 
systiMii or proposed innovations are inefpiitable. 

JHicn nuts the assessment JhvaVt — The whole of the 
l)(‘llii division, with one excejitiou, has lieen undi'i* re- 
settlenu'iit since wlien the assessments (made 

30 years liefore) (‘Xpired. Tlu‘ exireption is a portion 
of the Karmil district of which tlu' existing leases will 
expire in IHSO, having Ixam made 30 years previously. 

In the Ilissar division the llohtak di.stricit has 
heeii under re-.sel1 lenient since 1H73, its previous 
,3()-y<'ar l(‘ase liaving then expired, 'riie Ilissar 
distriet was setth'd nu a 20-year lease in lHt)3, and 
the Siiva district at various dates about 20 yeai’S ago, 
which expired in 1H7<). 'Hie Sirsa District is about 
to he plae.ed nmler re-settlement. 

In the IJmhaila <li vision the existing assessments 
were nearly all made about 30 years ago. 1'he 
Ludhiana distriet bus lieeii plaeed under ro-settlcmeiU, 
ami the UudKilla district will shortly be so treated ; 
the leases in lailli districts having expired or being on 
the eve of exjiiriug. 

The dnllundur division is in the same position as 
the Umhalla division. 

T'lie Amritsar and Lahore divisions, (!xeopt the 
Ferozi'pore distrfet, were settled IVom 10 to 13 years 
a"o on 20 year leases, which will expii e between 1885 
and 18SS. The, greater part of the Ferozepore 
district was settled on a 30 ycai' lease 24 years ago ; 
the assessment will expin; in 1884; and that of the 
rest of the district, settled later, in 1892. 

In the Rawalpindi division, the district of that 
nninc and the Shalipnr distriet were settled 20 
years ago, and the (iujrat district 10 y(;ars ago. 

The leases of these thr(*o districts run for 20 years 
from completion of tlu; assessment, expiring respec- 
tively in IHHO, 1881, and 1888. The dhelmn 
district’s leases expired in 1874, and the district has 
since hceii under re-a.S'essment. ' 

111 tlie Mooltan division thi; Montgomery district 
was settled on a 20 year lease about 1870-73. The * 
rest of the division has been un<ler re-settlement for 
the lost five years. 
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In the Dcrajat division the district of Dera Ghdzi 
Khan was assesst d on a 20 year lease in 1873. The 
rest of the divisions also has lately been re- assessed, 
the operations being just completed. 

Jn tlni Peshawar division the Kohat district is under 
settlerrnmt ; the Peshawar district has a 20-year Icjisc, 
and the Haz^ira district a 30-year lease, dating from 
1874.«' 


It is necessary to explain the principle on which 
the dates and duration of each district lease is tixed. 
It is tlie fixed policy of (lovei nment to give usually 
leases of 30 years’ duration, but for sulHcient reason 
the term is restricted to 20 years or even n shorter 
period. Such reason may ho that the lisscssmeiit 
is apparently inmleipiate, and that important' changes, 
such as the extension of canal irrigation, arc im- 
pending. 

In the next place, it has lately been decided to 
Restrict the iiuml»er of districts under settlement at 
one and the same time. It has been found by 
experienc(^ very cmharrassing to subject a large 
number of districts to settlement ojicrations simul- 
taneously ; tlu' rcvc'iiue cstahlishmcnts in all graded 
hecoine abnormally enlarg( 3 d ; the difficulty of super- 
vising extensive assessment operations is very great; 
and if important issues arc raised, they arc presented 
in a form atfeeting such large an^as that their decision 
involves gn^at responsibility and very wide-spread 
results. Moreover, aftc‘r a few years of these 
extensive operations no more districts remain to be 
rc-settliMl ; and the ( jovernnu'nt is conscqucaitly com- 
pelled to dismiss valuable estahlishnuints, and to absorb 
the covenanted Settlement Offic(n\s in tluj regular line 
of administration. Suhsequmitly, a few years later, 
when the leases of other districts have fallen in, these 
estahlishmimts have to bo formed anew with great 
(lilliculty, and much of the exp(‘rienc<3 befon^ gained 
has been lost by the hiatus which has occurred in the 
operations. Under tho system hitidy adoidcd, by 
only undertaking tho re-settlement of a small number 
of districts at a time, these evils arc avoided, d'he 
re-scttlenumt of a district ordinarily taki's from four 
to five years; it follows that six districts can Ixi 
settled in 30 years; and therefore that with five 
settlement establishments working in tho Pun- 
jab,! all tho leases would havi‘ been revised in the 
same period ; and the leases of those first vsottled 
would have by that time expired ; so that the five 
settlement establishments will have continuous em- 
ployment. The number of settlement establishments 
is at present in excess of five, but will shortly bo 
I’educed to that number. The application of a system 
of this soi’t no doubt needs some care, to prevent loss 
of revenue to Government during its introduction ; 
but it has been useiulained that, there are no insu- 
perable, or even very serious, dilhculth^s of this 
nature ; and tho system admits of some elasticity of 
application, as it would be comparatively easy to 
increase live settlement establishments on occasion to 
six, or to reduce them temporarily to four. But 
p(‘rhaps the value of the system to the people of the 
province is even greater than its value to (iovcrnmmit, 
for it ensures that the cstahlishmcnts employed on 
settlement work shall be. carefully trained, and possess 
steadily m*eumulating experience ; and also that tho 
centrolling authorities shall havi; leisure to consider 
fully tho important issues raised in the course of their 
operations. 


If as there been any practical difficulty in realizing 
the land rccenue as now assessed? At what dates 
are the instalments of revenue payable, and what 
relation da these bear to the ordinary periods of 


* In the foregoing remarks I have abbreviated details as much 
as possible, the object, I presume, being rather to give a sum- 
mary of the subject tlian uuimportant details concerning each 
district. The dates arc taken from statement 23 appended to 
the Annual Revenue Ih^port for 1876-77, the lust issued. 

t The number of districts is 32 ; of which one, Simla, is very 
small. 


harvest or of realization of rents, as the case may be ? 
Do the several instalments bear a fair proportion to 
the value of the several harvests from which the 
revenue or rent has to be made good? What rate of 
interest, f any, is charged on land revenue inarrear f 

The land revenue has been realised with ease in tin* 
whole province for years past. la the few years 
immediately following annexation (a. d. 1849), oiir 
assessnumts were necessarily based on the heavi(*r 
collections of Sikh rule ; we had little knowledge of 
the country at. onr command ; the prices of grain were 
much depressed, and the peaceful influences of our 
rule had scarcely begun to tell on the community at 
large. Under such circumstances it was not to ho 
expected that the land rovenne would always he 
realised with (?ase. But from the first the use of tho 
severi‘r measurt?,s of coercion known to the Buiul 
Revenue Law of India was discoiinteuanceU. At- 
temi>ts to sell, transfer, or farm the lands of de- 
faulters were avoided wherever possible: in fact 
almost entirely. 'This action was partly based on a 
sense of the great difficulties involved in the consolida- 
tion of our rule in those earliest days of the Punjab 
administration ; and ])aitly prompted by the personal 
experience of the principal civil officers first entrusted 
with its Government, officios who had seen with their 
own eyes in our older provinces tho evil wrought by 
the use of severe measures to realise a reveinj (5 
evidently paid with difliculty. We kiiiwv that, if we 
would siamre the pi'osperity and eontentment of the 
country, we could not expect to realise a revenue 
pitched at tin; same heavy incidence as that levied by 
th(' Sikh rulers. We also knew that tfie mere 
striking off a por-contagi^ of wdiat our prcdoiu'ssor.s 
had hwied was in all cases a very rough nu'asure of 
relief, and in not a few cases probably an insuflicient 
one. Any attenqjt to realise balances with severity 
was eonse(|uently avoided from the first. New setlli*- 
raents of a eoiii])lete or summary character wM?rc 
rapidly pushed on, and the growth of the eultiMitod 
area gave whatever additional ridief was required. 1* 
Ibllowisl that ten years after the Punjab w\'is amicvd 
th(5 difficulties of over-assessment whicdi the Sikh 
Government had heqiK'al bed to us had disappeared; 
higlier prices set in ; and from that time to tlK^irescuit 
the eases of difficulty in realising the ass(‘ssinent have 
been few and exceptional.^ Further information on 
the subject is givuui in tln^ rejdy to question 14. 

As r(‘gards the instalments in wdiieh the land revenue 
domaiid is i)aid, over the great(‘r part of the province, 
they arc four in number, payable at the following 
dates : — 

P\m f 1st lustalmeut - 15th June. 

\ 2iul. Instalment - 15th July. 

P ^ , j 1st Instalment - 1st December. 

VTiAJvii 1 2nd Instalment - 1st February. 


There are local differences of practice, which have 
been allowed to suit specialities of season and crop; 
but no object, would be served by detailing minor 
differences of this iiaturi*. The principle on ■which 
the above instalments were fixed, and variations from 
them are allowed, is tliat tho agricultnrist^i should he 
allowed full time for harvesting their crops, and land" 
owners for collecting their %ents, before they arc 
required to pay tho revenue demand. If the r(?ply tn 
question 5 be referred to, it will be seen that the 
harvesting of the Rabi crop is completed by May, and 
that of tho Kbarif by November (except sogar-caDc, 
which is later) ; so that tho above dates for paying the 
revenue amply meet the principle on which they were 
fixed. T'hero is indeed in the Financial Commissioner’s 
opinion reason to fear that the liberality of Govern- 
ment in thus delaying its demand has in some cases 
l)ecn carried too mr. The Patwari (revenue account- 
ant) of each village is bound to have ready a month 


* The total number of warrants issued for revenue over-due lU 
the year 1876-77 was 47,850; and onljr in 142 cases was « 
necessary to enforce them by personal imprisomneat, and 
217 easel by distraint of chattels. 
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before the revenue of each harvest falls duo a state- 
ment shovring the demand payable by each owner. 

As regards the proportion that each instalment 
bears to tho value of tlic harvest for which it is paid, 
there is no reason to suppose that it is otherwise than 
fair. These proportions were originally established at 
a time when much of the revenue was levieil in kind, 
or it’ levied in cash was assessed at each harvest by 
appraisement of the sUuiding crop; and they were 
presumably based on the accounts of what was actually 
levied under such systems. agricultunsts, more- 

over, do not view with favour innovations in matters 
ot this kind until a substantial necessity arises for 
th(5m, or unless the changes to ])e introduced carry 
with them some obvious advantage. 

Both this subject and also that of the dates and 
numbor of instalments are open to re-adjustment at 
each settlern(‘nt of a <listriet ; and any changes wliich 
are desired, oi* for which a substantial reason can be 
shown, are then sanctioned by thci LocaT Government. 
Several proposals of this nature have Ixuni sanctioned 
in the late settlement of the Mooltan, Derajat, and 
Besliawar divisions. 

The following tahh.* shows the proportion of the 
land revenue of each tlivision paid at each harv(‘st, 
and roughly the maiiiK'r in which tlial coin[)ares with 
the produce of each linrvc.'sl : — 



1 





Division. 

Per-eont-ajfe of 
the annual 
domancl paid. 

Of the nverago 
anmaal area 
mltivatcd with 
crops, what 
IMT-ccntalfe i.s 
pultivatort with 

Rsaurkh. 


At the 
llabi 
harvust. 

At tho 
Kharif 
harvest. 

Rabbi 

('ro]>s. 

Kharif 

crops. 


Delhi - - . 

llissar 
rmiMilIa - 
Julhindur - 
Amritsar - 
tiuhoro 
Kiiwnlpiiuli 

Derojtit - 
Peshawar - 

r.l 

47 

50 

55 

.AH 

57 

r),s 

41 

49 
(15 

57 

50 

45^ 

4J{ 

42 

49 

49 

21 

55 

55 

ftl 

5K 

59 

09 

59 

09 

79 

45 

45 

59 

42 

41 

:u 

41 ' 
57 

Tho hwt two 
columns only show 
thcim?aofthccropH 
of each hHrv(*st. 
It would not bo 
possiblo to show 
tho viihm without 
cntoriufT into a 
coinplicat('tl calcu- 

TotiU - 

41) 

51 

51 

49 

liitiou. 


It sliouhl be added that so inncli of the land revciine 
as may he assumed to he contrihuted by grazing and 
milch produee is by the old customs of the country a 
kharif <l(Mnand. It is only in autumn that the grasses 
oi tlie hills and >Yaste plains' attain any nnti’itious 
growth, and the dues levied by owners on cattle 
grazing are veiy generally known by the name of 
sawfiui, or the dues of sawani (Idlh July to I.hh 
August), lh(^ month when tln‘ grass grows. Tin* 
richer <a*ops, sugar-cane, rice, cotton, indigo, &e., also 
l)clong to the kharif si'ason. 

No interest is charged on land revenue in arrears. 


Notk by Mn. T. H. Tiiounton on an Article by Mk. IIyxoman in the “Ninofeenth Ccntiipy,” entitled 
the Bankrupt 01 / of India'' eonsidc'iH'd with referem^i* to the Province of tin* Piinjah. 


r. 

A full and eomph'tc crilieisni of Mr. Iljndmnn's 
p!il)(‘i* must ncci.'ssarily be a work of time and of more 
minds than one, for it involves acquaintanct* — and 
more than superficial ac(iuaintance — with the state 
and cireAimstances of a ])()pulation of 200, ()()(), 000, a 
pijpulation divided into races wid(.*ly dithu’ing Irom 
each other in habits and in language, sjiread ovm* an 
M’ca 12 tinuis lln? size of the United King<loni, and 
living under distinct pliysieal and administi'ative 
conditions. But, in(*.anwhile, an examination of his 
statements, as applied to one out of the nine provinces 
of British India, will not, i)erhaps, lie valuch;ss. 

If his conclusions are shown, so far as tliat province 
is concerned, to he erroneous, this, of itself, will be 
a iKiiiit ga-iiuid ; the urea of alleged insolvency will lio 
sensibly contracted and an instalment of relief al]ort\ed 
to the jmblic creditor, while, should the process of 
investigation reveal, as 1 lieliove it will reveal, (*rrors 
or misconceptions affecting tho principles of Mr. Ilynd- 
lnu^^s calcAilation, fair ground will be given I'or 
questioning the correcd.ness of his conclusions gene- 
t«'dly. 1 propose then to examine Mr. llyndinaTrs 
statenioi^ts with special referimce to the province of 
tho Punjab, a province, with an ariai larger than 
Great Britain, and a population — allowing for increase 
since the census of 1868 — of 20,000,000 souls. I 
select this province simply hewiiise it is the i>ai t of 
India in which 1 liave h(‘eu employed lor many years, 
and I propose on this occasion to restrict my iii(|uiry 
to its agricultural population of 11,000,000, leaving 
the non-agricultural population to bo dealt with, if ne- 
eessaiy, in a future paper. 

Before proceeding further, let mebrielly rocapiiuhite 
the main points of Mr. Hyndman’s arguments. The 
nnimal vtdue of the agricultural produce of British 
India, Mr. Hyudmaii says, is 300,(X)p,0(X)/. This 
divided amongst a population of 190,000,000, 
gives an average yearly income per head of 3U, 6d,, 
But, judging from the cost of dieting a prisoner in 
the Bengal gaols, viz,, Rs. 28 or 2/. Kkv. per annum, 
the cost of food alone (irrespective of clothing, repairs, 
feed of bullocks and other contingencies) must amount, 
all round, to Bs. 23, or 46a. per head of population. 


Erf/o^ tin* pcopk* havi* nol (he means sufiicient to 
[irocun* ov(*n the* necessaries of lilc. Furtln*rmorc, 
supposing tin* produce lo he divided, not amongst (he 
(‘utirc pop’dation, hut amongst llm agricultural 
population oidy, slill, as this ])o])ulati()n comprises 
loO, 000, ()()() out of tin* UK), 000, 000, the sunn* result 
will be obtained, nanicdy, that flic mass of the 
people have not the wlu'ii^willuil to snjiport a h(‘althy 
existence. |ji th(*s<‘ eirennistanees, tlie taxation (Irn- 
pej’ial and local), I hough falling at tin? low rate of 
o.v. per head, is crushing ; India is becoming more 
and more iTnpov(‘rishiid, whilst- tin*, soil, ill-farmed 
ami over-cropped to meet iiiiniedialo m‘eessiti(is, is year 
by year d<*teriorating. 

'rh(i first criticism snggosted by these*, siateinents is 
one of a somewhat fundamental characO'V, hut it will 
he endorsed, if J inistakq nol, by all who are familiar 
Avith tho eirciimstancos of peasant life in India; it is 
that Mr. ITyndman’s m(‘thod of ganging Ihe financial 
condition of the agriculturist is an exeiualingly fal 
lacions one. It proeecMls upon tho siipjiosition — a 
very natural one for Englishmen, hut not the h*ss 
(iiToncous -that the Indian p(‘asiint, like the English 
farmer, sells all his produce and buys all hi.s siijiplies. 
Fortunately or otlu*rwis(' for himself, but unfor- 
tunately for statists, the Indian p(*asant, ns a rule, 
pursues a difihrcnl eourso. He r(*tains so mn(!h of 
ins prodncci as he rc(piir(*s for seed and home con- 
sumjition and disposes of the surplus only ; and tin's 
surplus he does nol, ordinarily sell in open markcl, 
but makes over to the village banyan with whom lie 
has an aeeoanl, current for (^asli advanced and goods 
supplied. To attein})t to give a innuey value to these 
primitive transactions and formulalo the financial con- 
dition of the p(*asantry in terms of casli receipts and 
payments must he, under such circumstances, a very 
hazardous undertaking, d'o do so, without local know- 
ledge, is c(*rtain to result in error. 

liut the mcthiKi, had or good, has been used by 
Mr. llyndman, and u.scd, indeed, with startling efiee.t. 
It Avill bo Avell, thcrefon*, — in the first instamai, at all 
events — to follow the method he has employed, but 
test, with the aid of local knowledge, th(^ correctness 
of his calculations. 


Chap.I.Qn.i 

PONJilB. 
Major Wac 9 \ 
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Lot us therefore examine Mr. Ilyndman’s gtatements 
with special reference to the agricultural population 
of the land of the Five Rivers. 

In other words, let us (*stimate, so far as circum- 
stances permit, the receipts and expenditure of tlie 
Punjab peasantry, inquire into the distribution of 
their profits and the pressuri! of their taxation, and see 
how far the situation corresponds with the gloomy 
picture given in the [)receding paragraph. 

TI. 

What then, are the annual receipts of the Punjab 
agriculturists ? 

Th(?y are estimated by Mr. Ilyndman at 33,800,0(K)/. 


sterling, a result arrived at by taking the area under 
cultivation at 20,957,735 iuites, or, in round numbers, 

21.000. 000 acres, the yearly value of the produce at 

36.000. 000/., aiul deducting from the latter the sum of 
2,200,0(X)/., as representing the value of seed grain. 

In t lie above calcuktion the statement of area cul- 
tivated ami the value of its produce may be accepted 
as approximately correct. It is taken, in fact, din^ctly 
or indirectly, from the report of the Punjab census of 
1868 and tlie statistical returns publishecl annually by 
the Punjab Government ; some further details, derived 
from the same sounie, are given in the subjoined 
table : — 


Crop. 

Average Area 
under Cro;» 
in Acres. 

Average Produce 
in Lbs. 

Valin*, at average 
Market Kates, 
in £. 

Wheat 

6,000,000 

5,280,000,000 

13,200,000 

Barley, Maize, and Millets 

7,500,000 

4,900,000,000 

8,000,000 

PuIhcs - - - - 

(\)ndiments, Pepper, Turmeric, 

3,300,000 

1,320,000,000 

3,000,000 

Coriander, kc. - - - 

200,000 

100,000,000 

800,000 

Bice - - - - 

735,000 

624,000,000 

3,400,000 

Vegetables - - - 

200,000 

1,200,000,000 

800,000 

Oil-sec'ds - - - 

720,000 

.300,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

Colton - - - - - 

6;io,ooo 

63,000,000 

1,000,000 

Sugar-cane _ - - 

374,000 

600,000,000 

1 ,800,000 

Tobacco - - - - 

74,000 

74,000,000 

200,000 

Indigo - - - - 

100,000 

4,000,000 

.300, 000 

Poppy (beads, opium, and seed) 
Miscellaneous crops of food 

12,.500 

8,400,000 

60,000 

grains, fibres, dyes, fruits, 
&c., kc. - - - 

804,500 


1,540,000 

Total 

21,000,000 


,£36,000,000 


file area given 

Deduct for seed 

2,200,000 


above does not 
include fallows 

Balance - 

£33, 801), 000 


ainountiu^r to 
4,0UU,0U0 acres, 
more or less. 


Hemaukr. 


I have taken the average produce per 
acre of wlieat at 880 lbs. ; barley at 
1,040 lbs. ; maize and millets from 
425 to GlOlbs. ; pulses at 400 lbs. all 
round ; rice at 850 lbs. ; oil-seeds at 
420 lbs,; cotton (cleaned) at 100 lbs.; 
in accordance with the opinion of 
the Financial Commissioner based 
upon a series of experiments and 
returns t)f average yield obtained 
from all classes of soil in all parts 
of the province. Where the ndurus 
of averagi* yield arc less reliable, I 
have based the estimate of value* 
chietiy the selling price of the 
stalidinf. crop. Thus sugar-cane 
ami poppy have been valued at 
an acre, condiments and vegetable^ 
at 4/., tobacco and indigo at 'M. 
'riu? market values have been eaU 
ciliated on lilt; average of seven 
years ending in 1877-78. 


Ihit here w(? cuconntcr the first of * Mr. Ilyndman’s 
“ inisconceplions,” A statement of ihv. auniuil v^U(‘ of 
the harvests, however accurately qstimateil, is 
exlmtistivc account, or any thing like an exUustivo'- 
account, of the rcetdpts of agriculturists j^noh 
statemeut, besides leaving out of view a multitude of 
iniiior sources of prolit, such jus receipts frjjj of 
straw and other fodder, the produce, othc*' pjoni fruit, 
of cultivated trees and shrubs,* muI the gJ|o^ sometimes 
considcnihlc, from the sahi of iish, eggs, ^jnidtry, 
tak<‘8 no cognizance of thrci* important items oi* 
peasant’s income, viz., the jirocccds of dain/, stock, and 
forest produce.f 

In the cjise of the luovince with which wc arc jit 
pre.sent conceriuMl, two out of the abovt; three items, 
viz., dairy ami stock produce, are specially remunera- 
tive; for, while the local dmmind for them is more 

* The following are a few specimens : — 

Ivikar (^Avana arablca). —The commonest tree in the 
riinjab. Bark largely used in tanning and spirit distilla- 
tion ; seeds in dyeing. 

'fun tree {Ccdrela /otiwa).— Flowers yield a yellow dye. 

riantnin.— Leaf used for fibre. 

Mauwa {Bassia latifolia).- Spirit distilled from tlie flower, 
and a valuable oil expressed from the seed. 

AmalUiS (f WiayfS/M/rt).-- Se(*ds and flower used largely 
as medicine ; bark in tanning. 

Fiilsa {(irewia amttica).—Bi\v]i used for fibre. 

Ilaritha {Sapimlus on^wnwatas).— Seeds largely used as a 
substitute for soap. 

Bahera {Terminaliu^ 5e/mca, and chdfvla ), — Cowiion in 
the hills. Bark used in tanning; fruit valushle as a 
medicine ; the produce of one tree somcliincs selling 
for Us. 2,000. 

Add to which the flowers of the jessamine and willow, &c., 
eominon in many villages, are largely employed in the manu- 
facture of perfumes. 

■f Under dairy produce I include milk and its products, viz., 
qliee or clarified butt(*r, dahi or curds, butter-milk, and cheese ; 
under produce of stot^k 1 include wool, hair, hides, and skins, 
meat and animals sold for draught or dairy purjioses ; under 
forest produce I include receipts from sale of timber and fuel, 
and the spontaneous produce of uncultivated lands. 


llmii ordinsirily gn^at, IIkj ()pp()rtiiniti(‘S for prodiulior 
an* (‘vi'C-ptionjilly fjivourjible. Tlu? h)cul (hanand is 
more thjiii ordimirily great, because tlie bulk of the 
population arc (for India) large consumers of Ih'sli, 
/Uiilk, juid ghee, and require, for at least si\ months in 
th(*'.vt‘8r, protc(‘tion against t]i(‘ cold. in the shape of 
blaiiActiiig and woollen wrappers. 'J'lic ojiportniiitics 
for pr.‘odnctioii aiv exceptionally favourable by nui.'^on 
of the. • large exieiil oi‘ land available for pjistnrc. 
Mjiny ‘d’ Ihe i^niijab vilhiges, espi'cially in districts 
west (d/ the river Satlaj, and south of the Salt Range, 
pos.*,v;ss, in aildition to the ordinary fallows, large areas 
of wasli* ; while in tlie Doabs or stretehes of low 
jungle betw(‘(‘ii tlu? beds of the large rivers, there arc 
millions of sieres of grazing land, the property of the 
State, where large* nnmb(*rs of builalo, cattle, sheep, 
and goats are pastnrcrl on payment of a small fbe. 

With r(?gar(l io forest ov junff I c produce, leaving 
out of view income derived from such items as barilla,* 
salti)Olri‘, gum, lae, bamboos, c,}itechn,t tamarisk gHlls,J 
dlmk leaves, § manna, wild honey, frnits|| and fibres 
no snndl returns arc derived from the sale of two of the 
prime neccssitries of life — timber and firewood. The 
former source of profit is confin^ii cliiefly to villages of 
sub-montane, or hill districts, where the coufitryis well 
wooded, but many village communities in the plains 
have, in their waste or jungle lands, large supplies 
of fuel, which they dispose of to the non-agricultural 
population at an average rate of \s. per cwt. 

* Made from the u.she.'^ of wild-growing salsolaSf known locally 
as lahna, 

t The coagulated extract from the Acacia catechu — the Terru 
japonica of commerce. 

I Used in tanning and dyeing. 

§ The leaves of the dhak {Butea frondvsa) yield a yellow dye, 
and its hark is used for ropes. 

II e.(/. the fniit of the pilu (Satvadora oleoides), the wild capefi 
the jhand {Prosopia apicigera), and the wild plum largely con- 
8 umed as food by the poor. 

T Especially the grass known as munj (Saccharun .wunja) 
muck used for well ropes, thatching, and furoiture. ^ 
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No complete returns of either dairy, stock, or forest 
produce are available, and 1 cannot myself pretend to 
any practical acquaintance with fiirmin*; or with 
forestry, but, with the help of official statistics and 
the information afforded by Knj^lish and native experts, 

I venture, at the risk of beinj; extremely tedious, to 
give the following rough estimate's of tlu; amount and 
value of these sources of income : — 

(1) , AftM and its products, — Of the milk of cows and 
butfaloes produced in the Punjab, the greater portion, 
say three-fourths, is converted into ghee, the hutter- 
inilk resulting from the process being retained, for the' 
most part, by the peasantry for home consumption ; 
of the remainder, some is consumed aii naturci, and 
the rest in the form of curds, and occasionally cheese.* 
For estimating the value of this produce the following 
(lata are available : — 

(«.) From the Punjab stock returns (which ar4i 
believed, if anything, to understate the truth) it would 
appear that the number ot‘ milcdi cows ami buffaloes 
ill the Punjab (jaiinotbe less than 1,5(X),0()0, capable of 
yielding milk, ghee, and curds to the value of at hiust 
4,000,000/. annually ; 

(b,) The amount of ghee allowtul to adult prisoners 
in gaol, i.e,, the minimum considen'd sufficient for the 
inaintenauce of health, is 5 lbs. per bead per annum ; 

(c.) The amount imported into towns (as shown in 
th (5 octroi returns) gives an average annual consump- 
tion of 8 lbs. a head ; but this does not include the 
ghee produced 'within octroi limits, the amount of 
which must be considerable ; 

(d,) The estimate of consumption of gbeo in towns, 
made for the purpose of regulating octroi taxation, 
gives an average of f) ll)s. per lu'ad per annum. 

Upon the whole wt'. sball probably be not- far wrong 
if we take 8 lbs. a head as tln^ average yearly con- 
sumption of this item of dairy prodma?. On this 
assumption the valm^ of ghee annually consuim^d by 
th(^ Punjab population of 20,()(K),()()0 will amount 
(at 4 lbs. of ghee per l upeo) to 4,000,000/. ; but in 
ealeiilating the value of the Punjab produce, the net 
valium of import('(i ghee, vi/,., 80(),000/., must be de- 
duc-ted, leaving 3,2(X),000/. as the value of the local 
t)i’oduct‘. Taking onc-fourth of this amount, or 
S00,(XXI/., to represent the valium of nnconvc'rted 
milk, curds, ami cheese, the total valium ol the dairy 
produce consumed or sold in tin* Punjab may be esti- 
mut(Hl at 4,000,(X)0/. y('arly. 

(2) . Wool and //a/r.-— Wool, tin; ])ro(lue(‘ of the 
plains, is used in the inanufuctui’O of eoarsti blankets, 
rugs, and felt; the .superior wool of the bill tracts of 
Kangrn, Hazara, ami the Salt KaiigCj is lyoven into a 
broadcloth known locally us pattu^ ami into /o/.v, or 
woollen wrappers. Tlic soft hair of thc^ camel 
furnishes iiuiterinl for rhoyas or ouUu’ vests, and that 
of goats is used locally for roties, matting, ami grain 
bags. Assuming each family of five to purcliast! but 
one new blanket annually, the yearly supply of (!oarse 
wool rciiuired for the mass of the population will 
amount, at 6 lbs. of wool per blanket, to 24,()(X),()00 lbs. 
represcnjing, at M. a lb., a money value of 300, (XX)/. 
Adding to this amount 300, (X)0/. as the value of the 
suptwior wool of the hill tracts, and of goats and 
camels* hair, and the sum of 200,000/. as the average 
value of our exports, we may estimate tlu^ total annual 
value <d* the wool produce of the Punjal) at not less 
than 800,000/. 

(3) . Hides and Mw.— The liidc of cows ami 
bullockfl is used for the upper leather of common shucs, 
for saddlery, harness, and accoutre me nts, for flour 
bags (khallar\ and in some districts is luade into 
flasks, hookah bowls, and other household utensil.s. 
That of the bnifalo is used chiefly for shoe soles and 
for the leather thong connecting the yoke with the 
plough ; that of the camel for Jaige scale dishes and 
liuppaSy or receptacles for oil. Sheep and goat 
skins are used for the upper leathers of superior kinds 

* ChfteBe is also made from the milk of ewes and goats, but 
i« not an article of general consumption, except, perhaps, among 
the l^atan races of the north-west frontier. 


of shoos, .shoe linings, bookbinding, and water bags, CiiAr.I.Cp. 

and, in hill districts, arc made into a kind of wash- 

leather used as an article of clothing, ami into soft, PrNJ.va. 
red leather known locally a.s lak/ti, PosternSy or 

outer coats of she4*])skin, arc^ much used for winti r J 

wear on tlio nortli-weslern frontier. Tlu^ leallur 
manufactures of the provinci' are inf(Tior, but the 
local consumption is large, ami the export not in- 
considerable ; shoe-s go in largt* n umbers eastward, 
and the soft red leather of Nnrpur and otter skins find 
a market in the north. The export of the raw ran- 
teri.al has been iiiereasing greatly of late years and is 
now ecpial to nearly a third of the hide ox[)orts of 
Calenita. The market value of the raw liides annually 
n'cpiired for the inanufaetun* of (ainnnoii shoes is 
estimated by experts at 4(X), ()()()/. ami of that usi'd for 
the otluT })urposes above eiiumeratial may be Taken 
ronglily at 200, 0(X)/. The value of liides exported 
(as shown in tlic Ibinjab trade returns) average.s 
lo0,0(X)/.,* Taml that of tlii* raw matiTial of h'atlier 
(‘xports may lx* taken at oO,(XX)/. Altogether 
800, (XX)/. will not- be an exees.sive estimate' of tliis 
item of produce. 

(4). Heat, — (f/). Assuming llu* adult population of 
the Punjab to consume meat to the ('xtc'iit it is allowinl 
to prisoners in gaol, the valiu' of the meat leijuired for 
the province will amount, at 2d. a lb., to 3,300,000/. 
annually. 

(/>.) Assuming (be population gc'iierally to consume 
nu'at to the exfc'iit to wbicb tlie octroi returns and 
(‘slimati's show it to he consniru'd in towns, the 
annual valn<‘ of llu' moat consumed in the Pnnjah 
will be 2, o{ )(),()()()/., without taking into aecoiint the 
value of the better class of meat largely consnim'd liy 
the. troopsf and Knglish residents of the jirovinee. 

'To bi^ on tlie sale side we will take tlu* smaller sum, 

2,oCX),(X)0/. per annum,, as the valm* of the Punjab 
meat siip{)ly.;|; 

(.').) Animals sold for Dranylit or Dffiry purposes , — 

Of the value of animals thus disposed of annually it- is 
impossible* to form an (estimate? apjiroaebing ae(*nraey ; 
but tlu‘ n*ceipts under this head must be considerable. 

'Fhc numb(*r of catth* required yearly to r(*])l(*nisli tin* 

.stock employed in ^nltiviilion cannot bi* less tlian 
5(X), ()()(), and their value, at the lowest- market rates, 
will amount to 1,000, 000/. sterling ;§ tiie iinmber of 
milch cows ami butliihxjs ])eiiig,as we Jiave sei'iijUljont 
l,d()(),0()(), the number recjuired aimnaily to keep up 
the .stock cannot he I(‘ss than 1. >(),()(){), n‘pn*senling a 
money value of at least 300, 000/. Tluui largi* 
number.s of buffidiH'S and bullocks are |uirehased from 
agriculturists for triinspurt of grain aiul other mer- 
ehnndisi*, for turning mills ami other purposes of 
draught not eonneeted with agrieiiliural operations. 

Altogether the value of cows, Imlloeks, and biilfaloe-s 
annually .sold by agriculturists may be safely estimated 
at not h*ss than l,o()(), ()()()/. 

Of receipts from the sale of shee[) and gotit-s (olher- 
wi.se than for sljii.ight(-r), poultry and game, I will not 
hazard a conjecture. 

((j.) Timber and Fuel. — Of llu*. valm; of timlu'r 
.sohl by villagers, it is linpo.ssible to make moro than 
a very rough calculation. 

The last octroi returns show an imporialiori into 


* According to the returns lor IS77 -7S just rceeived, the 
value of hi<leH ex|)ortcd in that }e:u* was 440, OOu/. 

f The meat rations of tie* Itritish troops in the Punjab, pro- 
cured on very favourahle terms, cost the (ioverntiieiit upwards 
of 40,000/. per annum, or about 'll. lO.s. per soldier. 

X An ainoiint sulfieient to furnish the adult population with u 
little more than I lb. of meat a fortnight per head. 

§ According to the, latest return of cultivation, the area pre 
pared for tlie spring croj) L*xee< decl 12,000,000 acres, reijuiriiig, 
for ploughing and irrigation, at !> acres per yoke in well lauds 
and 7 acres per yoke in the remainder, upwards of 4,000.000 
cattle. Taking 4,000,000 as the number of cattle employed, 
and assuiiiiug each animal to last on an average 8 years, the 
yearly supply required will be 500,000. As to value, ae.eording 
to the, latest yearly returns, the price of plough bullocks in the 
Punjab ranged from 2/. to 5/. IOjs. each, the average being 
Si. 1 2«. I have assumed the average price to be the lowest of 
these quotations, — viz., 2/. 
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towns of 220,0001. worth of building materials for 
the U 80 of 2,2(X),(X)0 of the population, and these 
must have consisted almost entirely of timber, for 
bricks nn; ordinarily untaxcd. Assuming then the 
agricnhnral population of the province to obtain 
tlieir timlxjr gratis, the value of the timber used 
annually by the non-agricultiiral population for 
buildings alone will amount to about 900,000/., to 
whi(di must bo added the value of Tbinjab timber 
supplied by villagers for the construction and main- 
tenance of railways and other public works, for 
boat-building, carts, furniture* and other purposes. 
Altogetlier 1, 000, (XX)/. will not, I think, be an 
oxcessivo estimate for Ibis item of receipt, after 
making due allowance for the value of timber 
supplied from GovermiKuit lands and from the 
territoriqs of Native States. 

In regard to find it may bo observed that the 
fuel consiimi!d in cooking prisoners’ fond amounts (o 
2(i0 lbs. per bead ])(‘r annum, costing Jit market rates 
2.V. per prisoinT. At this rate tbci value of the 
fuel us(mI for (jooking purposes by the nou-agri- 
cultural population (I assume tlic agricultural popu- 
latiou to obtain tlndr fuel gratis) would exee(;d one 
inillioii sterling annually ; but the cooking of 
prisoners’ food bidiig dmu*. on a large scale reijuires 
a minimum of find ; the amount allowed a sepoy 
for the same purpose is exactly lour times as large ; 
taking a mean bctw(‘cn these two extremes, and 
reckoning tlu^ amount of fuel required jier bead 
of uoii-agricultiiral |)opiilation for (‘ooking and otlier 
domi'stic purposes at half the amount supplied to 
si'poya for cooking (,)nly, we sliall probably be well 
within the mark. On this assumption the value of 
fuel su|)pru?d annually to the non-agricnltural popu- 
lation for boiisebuld pnrjioses will amount, at marked, 
rate^, to 2,()()(),0(K)/. ; but this amount dot's not 
include llu^ value of fuel supjilii'd for locomotives, 
stejaiiK'rs, manufaetures, and other non-doinestie 
purposes, whiedi must amount to, at least, 300,000/, 
inoH', 

According to the abovi' estimates, the aggregate 
value of till' dairy, sttjck, and forest produce of the^ 
province must amount on tin*, average to at least 
13,000,0(X)/. This raises tlu5 value of the annual 
jiroduct' of the Ibin jab from 33,800,000/.. the amount 
estimated by Mr. llyndniaii, to 46,S0(),00(V. 

But in estimating the value of this produce to tlie 
agriculturist some di'ductioii must lu* made from 
its market valiu' on account of cost of carriage, and 
the profits of the grain d('aler or salcsinaii. Allowing 
a deduction on these, accounts of 10 per cent., the 
averagi^ money value of the Punjab produce to its 
pi’twliieers, in other words, the ri'ceipts of tlii' agricul- 
tural population, will amount to 42, 1 20, ()()()/., or in 
rouml numbers, 12,(K)0,t)00/. annually, giving an avi'r- 
nge income jut head of about 765. instead of 405. as 
estimated by Mr. llymlman. 

III. 

Having dealt with the receipts, let us proceed to the 
second stage of our inquiry, and ('iidcavour to (estimate 
the c.ipnulUnrc of the I^unjab j)easa.iitry. 

The subject may bo couveuieutly considered under 
the following luaids : — Cost of /bur/, dot king, repairs 
and miscellaneous household e^i'penst • cost of seed 
grain, lnho?ery feed of cattle, replemslunent tf stock, 
repair and renewal of agricultural implements, keeping 
well gear in order, manure and other farming con- 
tingeneies. 

()l‘ the above-enumerated itemfi, Mri Hyndmaii has 
furnished an estimate of one only, — the cost of food. 
His estimate in this case is based on the annual charge? 
per head for fei'ding prisoners. Finding this charge 
to amount in Bengal gaols to Rs, 28, or 565. per head, 
he has taken it to re])resent the yearly cost of the food 
of an adult, and, allowing a small reduction for 
children, assumes nu average rate of Rs, 23, or 465. 
per head per annum, as a fair estinnvte of the cost of 
living by the population generally on the Government 
standard. 


Here we are introduced to more of Mr. Hyndmau’s 

misconceptions.” Objection might indeed be fairly 
taken to the adoption, under any circumstances, of 
Indian gaol dietary as the standard of healthy and 
sufficient food ; for, applying, as it does, to persons 
subjected to labour, frequently harder and certainly 
more continuous than in ordinary life, and sufferin«r 
from the depression resulting from confinement, it is 
notoriously in excess of the requiremi'nts of fieasants 
living at their homes; but, waiving this objection, it 
is impossible to accept the cost of such dieting, reduced 
by less than one-fifth, as repres(?nting, even approxi- 
mately, the* cost of living by persons of both sexes and 
of all ages in all parts of India. 

In the first place, the Bengal rate of charge for 
feeding prisoners (Us. 28 per annum) is by no means 
universally applicable ; it is certainly not applieublo 
in the Punjab, where food is cheap, and prisoners 
arc liberally dietixl* at an average cost, in onlinary 
year.^;, of hiss than Rs. 20 or 21, per head. To bi? on 
tlic saf(? side, let us assume the average cost to be 21. 

In the s(?cond place, the cost of such diet to the 
popubMion, and (‘spcjcially the agricultural population, 
is tar li'ss than it is in the case of prisoners, and for 
obvious reasons, for the price of all the constituents 
of gaol dii't, except vegetables, which arc grown in 
tlie gaol garden, is eiiliaiiced by cost of carriage, 
dealers’ prolils, agency charges, ttc., until it I'xccc'ds 
the [)ri(u* of the same artioh's at the place of llicir 
production by as much, in some eases, as 15 or 20 
per (;eii(. To be on the safe side, k'l us assunic 
the dilTerence of cost to In? 12^ p(?r cent, only; 
this will redu(?e the cost of diet on the gaol standard 
in the case, of thi? adult male agricultural population 
of the Punjab from dO.v. 1o 355. pi;r hi'ad. 

Jn the third place, in the calciilalion of his average? 
r.'ite, Mr. Tlyndman has made a very inadequate 
riMlnction on ace.oiint of the smaller consuiiqitioii of 
food by women, youths, and children. In the Punjal) 
gaols tlu? diet allowed to woim'ii and youths bolwcen 
the ages of 12 and 16 is about one-lift li less in aiiioiiiil 
Ilian lliat of male adults, that required lor eliildrc?! 
betw('(‘n 12 years and infam'V may b(? safely s(?t down 
as not more, on tin? average, than Iialf the ainoiuit 
iieci'ssary for working men. 

Assuming then the entin? agrieultural ])opubi(iou 
/)f the? Punjab to live as W(dl as tlu? Inmates of nni 
gaols, the cost of their food will be as Ibllovvs: — 

3,5()(),(X)0 adult males at 35.s‘. p('r annum - 6,125,000 

3,(KX),()(X) adult fcmal(?s at 285. per annum 4,2(X),()00 
1 ,300, ()()() youths and girls bctw(?(?n 16 

and 12 years at 285, per annum - - 1,820,000 

3,200,000 children at 17^5. per annum - 2, 800, OCX) 

Total - 14,945,CXK) 

Falling at the rate of less than 28.y. per head of 
population, instead of 46.v. per head as estimated hy 
Mr. Tlyndman. 

As to clothing, the “ full dross ” of a Sikh cultivator 
consists of a small turban of course cotton cloth, a 
khes 01 * wrapper, short drawers or a waist cloth ol 
tin? same material, and a pair af f^tout shoes ; in the 
cold season .a cotton quilt or a coarse woollen blanket 
serves in the double luipiicity of greatcoat and coverlet. 
When at work, wliether in summer or in winter, he 
usually dispenses with ail save the turban and the 
waist cloth. Women wear a lenga or skirt, a vhddar 
or wrapper, generally red ami embroidered with rudely 

* The diet of an adult male prisoner sentenced to laho?ir 
c'OnsiHts in the Punjab of nearly one pound and a half of flour 
per diem, pulses four tiiries a week, meat or curds and butter- 
milk with vegetables and ghee three times a week, condiments 
daily, and salt at the rate of 1 1 J lbs. per annum. This scale of 
diet was adopted by the Punjab Government, on medical advice, 
after years of practical experience of the food requirements oi 
prisonew ; it has proved sufficient to maintain even the hardest 
labouring prisoners in excellent health, so much so that in nine 
gaols out of ten the mortality is less than that of London, and 
fhr less than that of the town population of India. 
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executed flowers, and trowsers reaching to the ankle, 
all of Indian cotton, some wearing in addition a choli 
or small tight-fitting stoniachor. The Maliomedan 
cultivators are, as a rule, more amply clothed, for, in 
deference to the injunctions of the Prophet, their 
drawers descend considerably below the knee, and the 
waist (doth assum(^s the dimensions of a skirt, reaching 
from the middle almost to the ankle.* 

The (', 08 t of such costume, even in the case of 
Mtthomijdans, is not large ; judging, indecnl, fi*om the 
clothing charge in gaols, and iiu|uiries made from 
jigricmlturists, it must bi^ esisy for the Punjab lu'asanl, 
with the help of homespun cotton, to provide hini'^idf 
and family with raiiiumt and blanktding for 1/. a year 
while his shoemaker’s bill ibr the wliok^ bouselndd 
need not excaaal (i.v. Thes(‘ may appear small sniiis, 
but it is to b(» remembered that, in the Punjjib, e,otton 
cloth, well suited for the ordinary wear of the agri- 
culturists, can be procured for 1 \(L a yai’d, and coars(‘. 
woollen cloth or blanketing for ^\(L a yard ; that a 
change of raiment can be bought for d.v. 3(/., and a 
pair of full-si/aal shoes for IkZ. At this rate tin* cost 
of clothing the agriculturists of the Punjab may bo 
estimated, ou a liberal basis, at 3,0()0,(X)()/. per 
annum. 

The next item is that of repairs and misceUanaats 
household expenses , — The following account of tht* 
dwellings and honsidiold furnitiin*. of the pciasantry, 
taken from Coloiud Davies* Report of the S(‘ttl{‘nu‘iit 
of the Shahpore districH, may be aeeepk'd as applicable 
to all plain districts in the province : — 

The dwcdliiigs,” he says, “ (Consist of one or mon? 
rooms called kothas^ with a courtyard in front, oft(‘n 
common to several houscjs. 'Fhe rooms are built 
ordinarily of clay, gradually piled up in successive 
layers and then plasten'd. 'I’ln; roofs are invariably 
Hat, and are used as sleeping places in the liot w(‘athor. 
Ill the courtyard is usually seen a manger and a liousc^ 
in which the, (tattle are sheltered from th<* cold in the 
winter montlis, which structures consist g(‘n(‘.rally of 
(bur walls c()V(‘n‘d witli a thatcdi. As a ruh*, the, 
houses of the [Xiasaiitry are built for tlutiii by the 
villag(5 (tarpc'utcr or potter, who ntceiva? (heir food 
while the work is going on, and prestuits of clothes 
or money when the work is finished. The timber used 
b'r roofing is usually kikar {^Aeada arahlca) or her 
(zizyphus jujuba) in tint plain.s, and wild olive in tint 
hills; the first two being usually tin; })roduce of the 
peasant’s own fields.” 

Of furniture, ho says : — 

“First there ar(t the niceptacles for storing grain of 
various sizes. The.se are made by tin* woman of tin; 
liouse of fine clay mixed with <;lu)p[)(‘d straw. Next 
lire to be seen some spinning wheids, an apparatus for 
churning milk, an instnirnent for cleaning cotton, a 
number of circular bask(’ts, with or without lids, made 
of reeds, in which are kept artiedes of clothing and 
odds and ends ; trays of reeds used in cleaning grain ; 

goatskin water bag ; a set of wooden moasur(‘S for 
grain ; a leather bag for carrying flour when away 
from homo ; a variety of (booking vessels, some of iron 
and othA*s of a composition r(\sembliiig Ixdl-iiietal ; 
a number of earthern pots and pans, in which an^ 
stored grain, condiments, and other articles of food ; 
a coarse iron sieve; a pestle and mortar. These with 
a few stools and cots complete the list of fittings up to 
an interior.*’! 

With wood procurable gratis on the farm, or from 
the common, clay in abnudauce, and straw on the 


* The above description applies to the ordinary peasant; 
some of the better class of villagcrfi and headmen indulge in 
more expensive custunie. In lieu of native cloth, they array 
themselves in calico from Manchester, with long tight drawers 
reaching to the ankle, using for turbans and for girdles fine- 
'voven Imghis or scarves with ornamental border:}. In the cold 
neason they wear outer robes of pattu^ or of camels’ hair, 
(‘mbroidcred on the edge and sleeves, or wrappers of fine wool 
from Hazara, Kiilu, or Kashmir ; while their ladies, on festal 
occasions, adorn themselves with veils of spangled muslin, and 
'rests, skirts and trowsers of silk from Bokhara or Khorassan. 

t For farther information, see Mr. Baden Po^cU’s “ Punjab 
Manufactures” (Lahore 1872), p. 323, ef mp 


premises, repairs, whether of house* or furniture, must, Ciur.I.QN.lj 

in households such as tho.se described above, c(j.st ^ 

almost nil. The mi.scelIaneous expenses (*onsist ^ 
chiefly of cost of oil, tohaoco,* and occasional sweet Thornto 
meats, so tliat if we allow an aggregate sum of — . 
2 ,()0Ch000/. pi'r annum on account of n'pairs and 
misc(‘llaneou.s expenses combined, we shall hav(f pro- 
vid(‘(l the Punjab agriculluii ls with all that is necc.s- 
.sarv for a very comfortable (‘xistence. 

We have now to (?on>ider the sc^veral items making 
u]) the i!ost of eultiration. 

Seed-grain 1ih.s alr(*tuly Im'cu provided fbr, and so 
has t he cost oj labour ; and tlie replenish ment of stock 
has lM‘en already estimated to cost l,0(X),tK)0/. y(‘arly. 

As tor /(Yv/ <>/ cattle^ plough luilloe.ks {U(‘, for tlie 
most part, fed gratis with chopped straw and husks, 
stubble, crushed surgar-canc, cotton s('i‘(ls, and (>tht*r 
lY'fuse produce of the farm, with the h*aveH or certain 
trc(‘.s, such :is tin* her (zizgphns jajnba), the miil- 
berry, and,, in hill districts, the bahera {fenninalia 
belerica)y and from the grazing on tlni common on the 
fallows; hut Ilnur ordinary food has, ;it certain seasons 
oI the year, to be supplemented by grown foddei*, 
such as <*h)ver, trefoil, turnips, moth (phasvolns 
aconitifolins) and young green ei’o|)S. The amount 
x>f grown fodd(‘r giv(‘n varies in dilL'reni districts 
aceordiiig to t he amount, of rain-fall and the extent of 
pastures land available. In the ease of the (list riel of 
Syalkot, a district with a good rain-fall a.nd a fair 
amount of grazing land, it is estimated by iMr. Prinsep, 
lat(‘ Commissioner of S(‘ttlemont.s, to amount for well 
cattle to 200 lbs. W(‘iglitp(*r !inmim, costing, atpre.seiit 
rat(\s, abonPd.v. Assuming plough eatth*, not rcYpiired 
for irrigatioii, to r(M'(;ivo half tin* above amount, and 
all districts to lx; similarly situated to Syalkot, the 
cost of supplementary foddiT fbr catth; ustxl in 
husbandry would, for the [)rovinc(.‘, be 700, (XX)/. 

Hut in the drier parts of tlie Punjab the amount of 
grown fodder nMjuire.d for tin; catth* is naturally 
gr(*aler. As an extreme cas(‘ we mav lak(i tlu; district 
of Dcra (rhazi Khan with a rain-fall ofaboiit si\ inches. 

II(;rc, according to ^Ir. Fryau*,! upwiirds of om* acn* 
in every ten cultivated lias to b(* set apart for growing 
fodder. At this rat(; tin* value* of the extra fodder 
required for the plough and well cattle of the Ibmjab 
would amount to 2,2(X),()0{)/. per annnni. The real 
cost for the province* must lie somewhere betw(;eu 
t.ln‘S(; two amounts, jh'aring in mind the fact that 
(1) f()dd(‘r crops art* oficn omitl«‘d from the crop 
returns, and tlinl (2) they an; not niilreqneiitly grown 
intermingled with, or in addition to other erojis, \\c. 
may, p(*rliai)s, <!stimate tin* amount to lx* cliarged in 
the Punjab cultivator’s account for c.ost of extra fodder 
at I ,(){)0,0C)(V. a n n u ally . 

The next two items, repair and rcneiral of agri- 
cultural implements and hvvphig well gear in order^ 
can be conveniently taken togetlier. With wood, 

(day, and inahuial for ropes procurable (/m/i.v from the. 
farm, or on the common, tin; cost is not heavy, and 
may be generally I’csolved into tin; making of cei taiii 
cust.om:iry grain jiaymonls to tin; p(»lter, cnrpent(*r, 
and blacksmith, and the pnreliasc (»f a little Icalhcr 

* Toliaoco cun hardly ho. coiisidc'rcd n nccc.ssury of life, in 
the ease of the Punjab cMiltivators, seeing Unit the most Htalwart 
and heultliy of our peasantry —the J:it Sikhs — do not smoko 
at all ; but as tln-y Mould appi'ur to solaee tliemselvcs for their 
dt'privatioii by free iiidnlgeiiee in opium and spints, it may 
bo as well to admit a moderate amount of tobacco into the 
recognized dietary of the agriculturists, .Iiidging fr(jm the 
amount of tobacco produced and import(‘d, tin; value of the 
tobacco consumed in the Punjab per head of ixipiilatioii, 
exclusive of the Sikh.s, must amount to Ud, annually, or if 
div'ided amongst adult nudes, to 2.v. Gd . ; but to this must 
be added Is. Qd. as the cost of the molassc.s with which 
tobacco for smoking is invariably mixed ; but there is 
undoubtedly a good deal too much of the hookah annxigst 
our cultivators, and if I allow to each adult male an annual 
expenditure of 3^. per bead on smoking, I shall be allowing 
as much , as is good for him. The cost of moderate smoking 
will thus amount in the aggregate to 400, oeo/. out of the 
2,000,000/. allowed for miscellaneous expenses, leaving a 
margin of 1,600,000/. for oil and other household contingencies 
and little luxuries. 

t Settlement Report of Dera Ghazi Khan, pp. 

3 A4 
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iron. Judging from the reports of settlement 
V — ; — ofRcers, these chaiges will be covered, in the case of 

r; land irrigated hy well-, by about 4#., and in the case 

of other cultivated land, by about 2s. 6d. per acre 
Thornton, the total cost for the province Iwing for well 

! lands 8(K),000/., for other lands 2,200,000i, or 

3.000. 000/. in all. 

Manure is required for sugar-cane, cotton, Indian 
corn, poppies, tunneric, tobacco, and gaiYlen crops, 
and is applied toother products also in the vicinity 
of villages and wells ; but, save in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, it is seldom bought or sold, and the 
expense of manuring is generally resolvable into cost 
of carriage and a small grain payment to the village 
sweeper. The area under crops for which manure 
is obligatory amounts in the Punjab to about 

2.000. 000 acres, ami the area actually manured may 

b(* estimated at doul»l(! that amount. A lump sum of 
600,000/, may be .'illowc'd to cover tlii.s and other 
fanning contingencies, including 180,000/. on account 
of water supplii-d for in*igation from Government 
canals. • 

, The total cost ol' cultivation, exclusive of cost of 

seed grain, labour, and ordinary feed of cattle, will 
thus amount on the average to 5,600,000/. a y<‘nr. 

Another item remains to be consitlercd, that of 
taxes, Itescrving the general subject of taxation for 
a later stage' of our impiiry, it may Ix' h<*re noted lliat 
the only indirect (ax to be included in the ncecssar?/ 
expenditure of the agriculturist is the salt tax, for he 
can exist comfortal)ly without spirits or opium, or 
line clotlies from Manchester, and thi.s tax has aln.-ady 
been included in the cost of food ; of direct (axes lie 
has to pay (1), the Imperial land tax, falling at the 
average, rate of is. 10.^</. per cuUivated acre, and (2), 
various rates and cijs.ses for defraying the co.st of 
district roads, education, village police, famine insur- 
ance, and other local charges, amounting, in the 


to 4i«/. per acre, the total for the province 
being, in round numbers— * 

£ 

Land tax .... 2,000,0CK) 

Local rates and cesses • 400,000 

Totel . - - 2,400,000 

IV. 

Such being the receipts and expenditure of the 
Punjab agriculturists, their account will stand as 
follows : — 

Value of produce . . • 

Deduct — 

Cost of food - - . . 

Clothing - - - - 

Repairs, tobacco, and miscellaneous 
housi'hohl expenses - - - 

Cost of cultivation other than cost 
of labour, seed grain, and ordinary 
feed of cuttle - » • 

Land tax and local rates and cesses - 


Total - 

Balance in favour of agriculturists - 


£ 

42.000. 000 

£ 

15.000. 000 

3.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 


5.600.000 

2.400.000 


28,000,000 

14,000,000 


Let us now test (hi^ correctness of this calculation 
by dealing with the matter somewhat more in ac- 
cordance with reality. Instead of deducing a sub- 
sistence rate from the cost of feeding prisoners, let us 
allow from the produce of the land an amount suffi- 
cient for the comfortable subsistence of the peasant 
population, and see what is the value of the surplus. 
Again, taking oiu* liberal gaol dielary as the standard 
of healthy subsistence,* we have the followinf^ re- 
sult 


— 

Average Amount 
produced (after 
Deduction for 
Seed) in Lb-^. 
(000,000*8 
omitted). 

Kequinxl for 
Pood of 
Agricultural 
Population 
(OOO.OOO’s 
omitted). 

Surplus for 
Sale ill |{ound 
.V umbers 
(OOO.OOO’s 
omitted). 

Value of Surplus 
at Average 
Market liates. 

Wheat ------- 

4,9(10 

1,100 

3,860 

£ 

9,650,000 

Inferior Gruiihs viz., Barley, Maize, and Millet 

4.()()0 

3,390 

1,200 

2,000,000 

Pulses ------- 

1,240 

620 

600 

1 1,40( ),()()(» 

Meat ------ 

;n)o 

16r) 

135 

1,200,000 

Vegetables - - - - - 

1,200 

730 

470 

300,000 

Condiments - - - - - 

100 

47 

53 

420,000 

Ghee and Butter-milk - - - - 

tl2{< 

47 

81 

2,000,000 

Milk and Curds - " ' 

25fJ 

IGO 

96 

300,000 

Tobacco - - - 

'74 

44 

30 

120,000 

! 17,390,000 


To the value of the surplus produce shown in the 
above table, wc must add - after like deduction for 
seed — 

£ 


Value of 

rice crop 

3,;2(K),()00 


oil seed - - 

y40,()00 


cotton - - - 

910,000 

»> 

sugar-cane 

1,692,(K)0 


indigo - * 

180,000 


poppy - 

50,000 


mi.sceUaiieons 

1,440,(K)0 


liides and skins 

800,000 


wool - - - 

800,000 


of cattle sold 

1,500,000 

»» 

fir(!wood and timber • 

3,500,000 



15,042,000 


Mak ing the total value of produce 
for sale - - . . 82,432,000 

Or in round numbers - - 32,000,000 


])edu(*ting from thi.s — 

£ 

(I.) Ten per cent, as the differonce be- 
tween market and yillage prices - 3,2(X),0()0 
(2.) Cost of clothing - ‘ - . 3,000,000 

(3.) Cost of salt, oil, and miscellaneous 

household expenses - - . 2,000,000 

(4.) Cost of cultivation other (4an cost of 
seed, labour, and ordinary feed of ' 
bullocks - - - . 5,600.000 

(5.) Taxes (Imperial and local) - 2,400,000 


Total - - 16,200,000 

We have a balance of - - * 15,800,000 


♦ Although I have tfdcen the gaol dietary an the standard of 
healthy subsistence tor the I’unjuh population, I do not wish it 
to be understood that it represents the dietmy of the well-to-do 
classes in all parts of the Punjab ; in some localities and by 
some castes more jo^n is consumed and less • meat, and vies 
oerad. Some few tribes, such as the Bha^raha^ wholly abstain 
from meat t others, especially the Biahonredan tribes on the 
frontier, eonsume it in large quantity, 
t Exclusive of butter-milk. 
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Agaw»lot U8 test our conclusions by another process. 
In the Punjab the proprietor frequently takes his rent, 
not in money, hut in kind, leaving the tenant culti- 
vjitor a share of the produce suiiicient to support 
himself and family and cover all expenses of cultiva- 
tion. If, therefore, av(* con ascertain the sliare of the 
produce left to the most favoured class ol* eidtivating 
tenant!^, we shall have another means of gauging the 
cost of living and cultivation on admittedly com- 
fortable terms. F ortunately this information is 
nvailable, for among th(‘ Punjab (Jovernment’a sta- 
tistical returns for is oni* of great interest 

and value, entitled “ Statement of 'rciiures not held 
ilircct from Government,’* wliicli gives infer alia a 
return of the proportion of the ci*op taken by pro- 
prietors from all classt's of cultivating tenants. From 
this statement it appears that in th(' cas(' of the most 
privileged eiass of tenants (viz., those Avith riglit of 
occupancy), th(‘ proporiioti left to the tenant is gene- 
lally two-thirds of the crop, but vitv ol'ten less — 
in somii eases less tlian liulf th(* crop.* We might, 
tlierefore, fairly assume tho value of two-thirds of 
the crops of the Punjab as a very liberal provision for 
all the expenses of its peasantry ; but for safety’s 
sake let us go further ; l<*t us assume tlu‘ cost of culti- 
vation and comfortable living to be represeiit(‘<l by the 
value of tJirce-foiirth f nf (^very class of (;rop. 'rhe 
average nmrket value of tlui crops of tlu? Punjab being, 
as w(”havo se.en, ;{(),()()(), 000/., ami their average value 
to the ]uodue(*r ten per cent, hss, or 3!2,400,000/., 
three-fourths of this latter sum, or 24,300,000/., will 
accordingly represent tlu^ mom‘y vahu^ of the share W(i 
have assigmul for cost of cultivation and subsistence ; 
if to this amount we a<ld the sum of 2,400,(X)0/. lor taxes 
( Imperial and local) ami deduct the total (2r),700,0(X)/.) 
from 42,(K)0,000/„ a balanet^ ivmains of lo,300,(XX)/. 

We luive thus arrivcul by three dilfereul processes 
at an estima1(‘ of the j)rolits of the. Punjab agrieul- 
tmists; the ealeulatiou being made in eacdi ease on 
the prineipl(‘ of giving tlu* agrieultnrists tho lametit 
of <* very doubt, ami avoiding everything approaching 
to (‘xaggeration of receipts or umhT-estimuting of 
eliar‘ 0 's. Of these lbre.(‘ processes, one brings out an 
average i)ront t>f 1 4, 000, ()()()/., another of lo,W)0,000/. 
while the third, which is perhaps the most practical 
ami reliable, an average pi-ofit of 1 d,3fX),()(X)/. We 
are, therefor<‘, in a position to assert with some (‘on- 
lidciiee that, after liberal provision has he(;n made 
for the m'cessary food, idotliing, and household ex- 
peiiHOS of tlm entire agricultural population, the cost 
of eiiUivation and all taxes, Imperial and local, theni 
will remain in ordinaiy years to tlu; p(‘asarit proprie- 
tors of the Punjal) a halanci! of j)roiit from tin* land of 
at least 14,()()0,000/. sterling, a hiilancc available lor 
iiUHM-ing losses in had years, payment ol interest on 
loans, and thereafter for (ixp(mditnnr at discretion on 
English calicoes and other luxuries, improved accom- 
modation, extension of cultivation, and last, not least, 
upon gold and silver ornaiti(*nts and marriage feasts. 

V. 

At this point an English leader may tempted 
to remark, “ It is all very well to talk about the 

* The following are the details : 

Of tenants paying rent in kind tla-re are— 

I. Tenants-iit-will — 

(1.) Paying ?2 produce and more - - 295,273 

(2.) „ less than \ produce - 2;}0,4fi.5 

JT. Tenants with right of orcapaiicy — 

(1.) Paying j produce and more - - 41,248 

(2.) „ 4 produce and less than I produce 47,588 

(4.) „ J M » T »» 9,i8<> 

t Tlie liberality of this assumption may be measured by the 
fact that in Italy, where the standard of living and cost of 
cultivation are, from climatic and (Uher reasons, far higher than 
in the Punjab, the share of the produce left to the. metayer 
tenant is usually one-half— Tuscany as little as one-lhrd. In 
Northern Russia, where the soil is far from rich, wlnle the cost 
of living and cultivation is greatly enhanced by the ngours of 
the climate, the mrfrti/er tenant retains, according to Iluxthausen, 
only half the produce. In the Native Stams of the Punjab the 
share of tho produce left to the cultivator, is, as a rule, far less 
than in British territory. 

Qd8d7. 


“ agricultural community of the Punjab obtaining a 
“ nett profit from the land of 14,0(X),0(K)/, per auniiiu ; 

“ the sum appears large when stated in the lump, 

“ but if divided amongst the agricultural population, 

“ it amounts after all to little more tluni a profit of 6/. 

“ per family.” 

The critici.sm is a v(*ry natural one ; but in esti- 
mating the value of this sum to its recipients it is 
ne.c(*ssfiry to rernemhiT that in a society where a pair 
of shot's can bo bought for 9t/., a suit of clothes for 

3J., where meat costs 2tl, and flour a halfpenny a 
pound, a plough 5.v. and a harrow l(V/., and where 
other articles of ordinary use are proportionately cheap, 
a ])rofit of 6/. is equivalent to a iirofit of at least GO/, 
in England. How many English pt'usants savtj GO/, 
a year ? 

Another point has to he borne in mind, iiaimdy, that 
our calculation of the profits of tiu* jigrieulturist has 
ht'cn made on tht‘ supposition that grain is i’airly cheap ; 
but should it hap|H;n, as it has not unfrequently hap- 
peruMl of late years, that the price of produei* rises, 
not from failure of the local harvest, hut in conse- 
quence of extensive exports, then the ciiltiviitor’s 
proiiis iuerease ra|)i(lly. If grain produce rise in 
price by a.s little as one sei‘r (2 lbs.) in the rupee, 
he gains, in th(‘ eas(3 of wlu'ut, an mlditional prolil 
of Is, 3r/. on ewery acre’s jirodiiee sold, and in tlu‘ 
ev(‘nt of a general rise to tliat amount the agricul- 
tural eommunity ol' tlu^ Punjab is richer by .OCX), (MX)/. 
Of cours(' in a country like the Punjab, dependent for 
more than two-thirds of its agricultural produot* upon 
a very uncmiain rain-fall, the nwcTse process not uii- 
frequt'rilly tttkt‘S place ; l)ut owing, it may he presumed, 
to the steady improvement of our eomiuiinieations, the 
(general temkmey of prices for the last 20 years has 
been to me.*** 

But wt‘ ha\e not yet iinished with the, ineomi' of the 
ngri(uillurists. lh‘si(l(‘s th(‘ profits realized from the 
land, the cultivating proprietor or tenant makes no 
ineoiisiderahh' gain from iiiring out his cart in (he 
slack season for transport of goods oi* merchandise, 
wliile agrieultund labourers earn large sums by working 
on canals, railways, an<l otluu* public works. At the 
presi'iit moment large numbers of the peasants are 
receiving as much as \)d, a ilay for earth-work. 

Then many a peasant has a son or brother or oilier 
member of liis family in the soi vico of iIk^ Goviun- 
rneiit as sepoy, policeman, or revenue ottiidal, or 
employed upon the railway, who eontrihules from 
his earnings to tho common stiM-k ; some 200, ()()() 
hold the otiiee of village headman, receiving a eoni- 
mission of five per- cent, on all lax(‘H they colleet, 
while not a few of onr |)easHnt jiropi ietors are tin? 
happy pt)ssessors of a plot of rtivenue free. land. 

Lastly, should any peasant proprietor desin' to 
improve, his holding, to inereast' his income by sinking 
a well, e.onstrue.l iiig an embankment, or other work 
of periiiaiient utility, lie can ul»tain a loan I’ioin Go- 
vernment at six per etml. per annum. 

But here a j)olitie.*d economist will pcnliapH otfcM' 
a remark: “(irantinl that profits from the land 
“ ill tho Bnnj;il) may amount to a considerable sum, 
“ ju*ay, how is tin* amount disliihiifed ? h'or it is 
“ possible to liavt* a wealthy landed interest side by 
“ .siile with an imp^^verislied agiicnltiiral popnlu- 
“ tioii.” 

* Take, for inHOinee, the price of wlieat ; from 1858 to isr.l 
it rose steadily troiii 41 lbs. a shilling to 18 lbs. a shilling; 
from ISO I to 1HG3 it fell, hut only to 31 Ihi*. ; from 18G3 to 
I8G9 it rose steadily to 14^ Ihs. ; between 18G9 and l87Git 
again fell, but only to 2.i lbs. ; in 1877 it again rose. But the 
tendency of prices to rist*, irrespective of the effects of drought, 
is better excinplifu'd in the case of crops isually requiring 
irrigation, and thus more or less independent of ruin, such as 
rice, sugar, and (!ottoa. 'I'lie price of rice hag risen with ineon- 
siderablc fluctuations from 17.^ Ihs. a shilling in 18.57 to 9 lbs. 
u shilling in 1877, or nearly 1 00 per cent.; of niirelined sugar 
from 14 11)8. 11 shilling to 11 lbs. a shilling, or by 20 per cent. ; 
cotton steadily from 4 lbs. a shilling to 3 lbs., or 25 per cent., 
except during J8G3-C4, when it rosa to Ihs. a shilling. 
Meanwhile, be it remembered, the land tax lias been almost 
btat ionary. 
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To this very pertinent inquiry ] can reply, on the 
authority of tlie tenure statement above referred to, 
that the profits are as widely distributed as they wtdl 
can be with Ixinefitto the community. In the Punjab 
there are no millionaire proprietors ; indeetl, there are 
but nine individuals in the whole province whose land 
tax exceeds 500/. per annum. Of the entim tigricul- 
tural population— 

2,000,000 are proprietors of land in common or ifi 
severalty, with an average holding of 13 m*.res 
of cultivated and fallow land, exclusive of rights 
in the uncultivated ar(*a, the i)roprietor, as a rule, 
cultivating seven acres him.sclf, and letting the 
remainder to tenants on fh(^ mvtayvr sy.stein ; 

500.000 are tenant.s with right of occupancy, with 
holdings averaging six acres ; 

1.200.000 arc tcnants-at-will, Avith holdings slightly 
smaller ; 

and the rest of the agricultural jmpulatiou is composed 
of the families of th(i abovtMuentioned classes, and 
a limited number of farm -labourers. As a rule, the 
produce of six acres will sup])Oi t an agricultural family 
in comfort. In a community so constituted the benefit 
of any general inc.ixuise of wealth derivetl from land, 
whether owing to ri.s(» of price oi* the introduction of 
more valuable staples, is felt not by a few great capi- 
talists only, but by almost every member of the 
agricultural poj>ulation. 

But here it may be urged, by .suim^ new critic, fresh 
from the pages of the Xinetcvntk (kntnry : “(Granted 
“ that your peasants may realise great ])rblits, Jiud that 
“ these profits are tlieoret legally well distribtited, is it not 
“ true tliat they are all pledged to tlu* village Ininker ? 
“ And is it not the ease that the ancestral lands of tin? 
“ peasant population are passing with terrible rapidity 
“ from the ixjssession of the hereditary owners into the 
“ hands of the money-lending class 

To this important question a eomphde answer can 
fortunatdy h(? gi\<‘n. TJjose who reciuire a /'"eply in 
detail will find it in tlie ])ublislie(l Admi* ration 
ll(?poils of the Punjab Government lor fh</ four 
)(?ars. In this phnje it Avill suffice to y' ii the 
principal facts which those ri'ports record. \ there 
shown that of tin* cultivated ar(‘a of the province 
comprising, with fallows, 25,0CX),0()() acres, l(?ss than 
one-fourt(?(;nth part is under mortgage — no h;ss thau 

23,240,000 acres being unencumbered that the 
number of suits for debt against the agriculturists of 
th(i Punjab is far less in proportioji to po[>ulation than 
the number of debt-suits in ItlngJand ; for while in the 
Punjab one ugriculturi.st out of 110 is annually sued 
for debt, in Kngland oiu; person out of 22 bus yearly 
to undiii’go that unpleusanl opei ation ; 1 hat transfers of 
sigrieultural lan<l, so far from being alarmingly fre- 
quent, are, in j)roportioii to the (‘xteiit of acreage, 
singularly few and uiiimportaii I ; the, sale of ancestral 
land by decree of court being, indeed, almost un- 
known, while, in spite of tempting prices, the amount 
ti'ansferred by private sale is less than one acre per 
annum per square mile of assessed area, of which 
by-tbe-bye, the greater portion passes into lb(* liaiuls, 
not of money-lenders, but of agriculturists ; that the 
average selling [)ricc of laud has risen stciuiily from 
four years^ purehasi? of tin? land reveniu* di?maiul in 
1859 to thirty years* purchase iii 187()-77, and that 
nearly the same amount can he raised by mortgage, as 
can bo raised by sale.t it is shown, in short, by 
statistics procured from every district iu the proviuce, 
that the peasant proprietors of the Punjab, so far 
from being, as a body, insolvent or oppresseri with 

* Compare with tluK the situation in England, whore, ac- 
cording to Mr. Laveleye, mortgages amount to .58 per cent, of 
the value oF the laud, and in J..ombardy, where they amount to 
25 per. cent. ; even iu France, the paradise of peasant pro- 
prietors, onc-teuth t)f the land i.s said to he under hypotheca- 
tion. 

f In Flanders, says Mr. Laveleyc, the selling price of land 
has doubled“sinct! 1 H30. “ These results,’* he adds, •* are not 
equalled in any other part of Kurope.” In the Punjab the 
belling price oI land has more than trebled in less than half 
the time. In 1864 it averaged 1 Is. an acre ; it now averages 
nearly 4Uj. 


ileht, ale eminently prosperous ; being not only, as we 
liave akeady seen, the recipients of an average surplus 
income of at least fourteen millions sterling, but blest 
with an avtiilable, hut unused, credit at their bankers 
for nearly sixty millions more. 

Wliat, then, it may ho asked, is the practical and 
visible result of this agreeable state of things? The 
result it may be answered, can bo seen in the steady 
increase of cultivntion which has taken place of late 
years in the Punjab ; the extension of the irrigaU‘d 
ar(?a by means of private (?upital, the increased })ro- 
duction of more valuable crops, the gradual substitu- 
tion of masonry dwellings for mud huts, of bra.ss for 
earthen vessels, in increased expenditure on silks and 
metnls, in largo eonsumption of goods from Manchester,* 
in ilecmisiiig iippli(?ations for loans from Government, 
arnl in the g(;n(jr{il contentment, loyalty, and thriving 
iispecjt of the population. It is seen also in the fact 
that, nol withstanding a large export of grain in 1876, 
the markets Avere so overHowing that thei’c was <langer 
of a glut; that, in spite of a total failure of the aiituinn 
harvest of 1877, there was no general distress iu the 
Punjab, and that, after an export of 4(X),0(X) tons of 
grain in 1877-78, wheat was selling at 15 lbs. a 
shilling. 

A Avord 1 ‘ogai‘diiig taxation. The Imperial and pro- 
vincial iMwenues and receipts of the Punjab amounted in 
1 876-77 to 3,63(),()00/.; jidding to this amoiuit 200, 0(X)/. 
on aceount of sea customs duty collected at the ports on 
articles consumed or used by the people of the ])r()- 
vinc(?, and il(‘duetijig, on the other hand, the following 
items: — 28,000/. paid as tribute by Native States; 
80,000/., sugar e.xport duties, paid by foreign con- 
sumers, 130,000/. postal receipts, a reasonable charge 
for servi(!(i imme(iiaiely n'ndcrcd ; 160,0(K3/. canal 
Avuter rate, an optional i)ayim?ut for an article supplied ; 
90,000/. fori'st rec(‘ipts, and 55,000/. gaol rec(‘ipts, 
proceeds of goods sold oi* labour su])plied, and 4 1,000/. 
lines for criminal oirences, we liave the folloAvnig 
rc‘sult, viz., that tlie siiiu taken by tin* State? from the 
pockets of the people for general pui'poses of a<lmiiiiH- 
tration amounted, according to latest information, to 
3,246,000/., falling at the rate of 3.v. 3^^/. per head of 
popnlation. If to this lx? added 400,000/. on account 
of local rati'S suul (?css(‘s, the sum total of Imperial and 
local taxation eoinbineil Avill not exc(?e»l 3,646,000/., 
falling jit the rate per Jiead of only 3 a’. 8|f/. 

After Avhat Inis l> 0 (‘n said al)ov(‘, it is lianlly neces- 
sary to observer that (he Aveiglit of hixatioii in the 
Punjab, ev(*ii in the of the agric.uitural popidation, 
Avlio })ay the lion’s share, is anything but “ crushing.’* 
'I'ln? iiulircct taxes, salt, excise, and customs, are in- 
cluded in the cost of living and paid insensibly; the 
laud taxj* Avhieh in Sikh times varied from ()n(?-half 
to one-third, is now nominally one-sixth, but practicidly 
about on(?-sixt(;eiitIi id' the value of the produce. More- 
over, in Sikh times, stock and daily produce was taxed, 
and sometimes heavily ; it is uoav ])ractically uiitaxod, 
for the assessment of grazing lands is nominal. J As for 
local rates and eosses 1 can ])erhaps best indicate their 
lightness by slating that the ordinary cultivator can 
defray them all, including Sir John Strachey^s famine 


* See Appendix. 

f For brevity’s sake 1 luwc instil^ the word land tax to 
denote the Goveniineiit reveuut* derived from laud; hut, as 
fivtiuently pointed out, the land revenue of India is not really a 
tux any more than the rcjveuuc of Crown lands iu England is a 
tax. it is the portion of the rent taken by the State in virtue 
of its position as proprietor in chief of the soil — a position 
inherited by the British Government from its predeceshors, the 
Moghul Emperors, luid held by it in eoinmon with every 
Eastern potentate. But oven if it l)c regarded as a tax, it is, 
in the Punjab, a very light one, as will bo scon from the suc- 
ceeding note. 

J As some eritie may complain of my going back to Sikh 
times for u standard of comparison, I venture to give a few 
examples of tin? rate of the land tax in civilised countries 
at the present time. In Italy, according to a writer iu the 
SpccluUnr for the I6th November 1878, the landoA^'uers have 
to pay a tax on their prcdiali amounting on the average to 
thirty per cent, of their incomes— the proportion being, in some 
cases, more thau forty per cent. Aocotding to Mr. Zincke’s 
article in the Fortnightly for November, the peasant proprietor 
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insiinmco rate,-»-<ind improve his constitution into the 
bargain,-— by reducing his smoking to throe pipes n 
day, or, if he be a Sikh cultivator who docs not smoke, 
by a slight reduction in the amount of his potations 
or of his daily allowance of opium or post.* But 
while the pressure of the lo(nil taxes is tlius linrdly 
felt, the benefits derived from them ar(‘ immense, 
though not always as much valued as they ought tola*. 
From local Uixation the cultivator is provided with 
roads to his market, which he thoroughly Jippre,ciatcs ; 
postal communication with the heachpiartiM’s of the 
district and the Imperial postal lines, which h(‘ is begin- 
ning to appreciatt* ; and education for his children, — 
which I fear he docs not as yet appreciate at idl. Ho 
is provided, besides, witli a hospital within reach, a 
watchman^ and the services of a surveyor and 
accountant. 

But another objector may arise and say, “It is all 
“ very well to prove statistically tliat i.lu' pc'asantry of 
“ the Bnnjah are lightly taxi'd and prospi'rous, hut 
‘‘ your statements art? so very satisfactory tliat you must 
“ pardon me for doubting their e^u’reetiiess. Have 
“ you seen, with your own eyes, iht? prosix'i-ity you so 
“ logically describe ?” 

'Po this direct appeal, iP made, I can reply as 
follows ; “ I know every district in the Punjab. I 
“ have wfitched its progress with deep interest for many 
“ years, and from many points of view — as a judieial, 
“ as an executive, as an adiniiiistrativi' oflleer, — and I 
“ know timt my story, though widely dilTcii'iit from 
•• ivir. Ilyndman’s, is substantially correct. I do not, of 
“ course, claim for the Punjali the attiihutes of l*ara- 
“ disc. TJicre, as in moi‘o tavoured regions, are to he 
“ found some eases ofdeprt'ssiou and distri'ss ; there, as 
“ elsewhere, the people have tlu'ir grievaiiees, and vast, 
“ indeed, is thi' room for progress and iinjirovi'ment ; 
“ there arc villages which sutfer from over-population ; 
“ there an* villages which sutfi'r from o\'er-lrrigation ; 
“ some villages thi're may be, hut \ery IV-w, in which 
“ the land tax jircsses ; there, as elsewhere in India, 
“ inundations, eaith? disease, Ineusts do their work 
“ of destruction ; and epidemic disease', in the shape 
“ of cholera and the vohors fehrimn^ is noi unknown. 
“ Then as to grievances, .there are grii'vaiuri'S about 
“ forest conservancy (a form of civili/.alion not appri*- 
“ ciat.ed by the people), gri(',vanees about I'anal water 
“ supply (esj)ccially in the matter of having to ]»ay for 
“ it), grievances about grazing lands, grievan<?cs about 
“ sanitary laws ; moreover, though, as a. body, the 
“ ])(*asantry are flourishing, there arc, doubtless, indi- 
“ vidual cases of emharrassment ; and, in the event of 
“ a failure of the harvests, there is a residuum of the 
“ agricultural pofuilatiou, possessing little or no land, 
“ Aviiich reailily succumbs. But tlie cases of distress 
“ are cxce]>tioiial, and the grievanei's are not serious, 
“ and, take it all in all, 1 vi-nture to assert with eonfi- 
“ dence that Her Majesty has low subjeets more 
“ well-to-do (in their small way), few more eonti'iitcd, 

in the Limagne pays for house uiul luruts comprising <> hvetares 
or 15 acrc‘8, taxes to the amount of 6/., or S.v. an acre, yearly, 
bcsiiles hi, on every botile of honie-nuide wine he sells. If 
comparison be made between the Punjab and Native States, the 
difference in favour of the Punjab <ailtivator is striking. In 
Cashmere the reeent cash settlement was made on the principle 
of the 8tat(‘. being entitled to the value of sixty-three per cent, 
of the gross pniduce. In Hhawalpore, which is being tempo- 
rarily administered by British officers, the taxation, after being 
Immensely reduced under our auspices, falls at the rate of 8.«. 
per head of population. In Egypt, according to Mr. McCoau, 
the land tax falls, in the case of ordinary tenures, at the rate of 
228. per acre. 

* An ordinary cultivator, with a holding of six .acres, pays 
in local rates and cesses about 2.v. 4(/. annually ; but, as wc 
have already seen, he expeniis 3®. 9d. on his hookah, which he 
smokes, on an average, nine times a day. A 8ikh cultivator 
will not unfrequently expend annually on spirits or opium, or 
both, a sum sufficient to pay, not only his local taxes, but a 
large portion of his land tax in addition. The superior sturdi- 
ness and vigour of the Sikh cultivator, who drinks freely, but 
does not smoke, as compared witli the Mahomedan cultivator, 
who smokes freely, but does not drink, is certainly a “ fact” for 
the Auti-tobacoo Association. /W is a decoction from the 
P®ITy> much favoured by Sikhs, especially of tiie Cis-Sutlej 
districts. 


“ fftw more well affected, than the peasant cultivators Ciup.I.Qn.i 
“ of the Punjab.” j 

“If specific instances of visible improvement are rnN.uB. 
required, they win lx? given in abundance. In the . 

year 18fi8 I visited the liattlc field, of Chillianwallali. 

There wa.s then but little cultivation, and the eyt? 
wandered for miles ami miles over an expanse of 
dreary jungle. In th(? spring of 1870 1 again visited 
the locality in the suite of tin? late Lord Mayo. The 
s(?ene was comph'lely ebatiged. The dreary jungle 
bad become a sheet of cult iviit ion interspersed with 
groves of trt'cs. So great, imleed, was the trans- 
formation that an ofii(?cr on tho staff, who hml been 
present at tho battle, failed to recognize a single 
featun? in tho landscape. Again, when marc.hing 
through the Multan district a few' years ago, 1 had the 
good fortum? to be accompanied by an Engli.sh officer 
who had been employed in that part of tho Punjab 
since ISoO. As we })roc,(‘ed(‘d (l(‘f)utations of woll- 
dressetl villagers came out to welcome us, many of 
them mounted oir excellent hors(?s, with vt'lvet-covc'red 
saddles and gold and silver trappings. ‘ How different 
was tin* .s<*cnc,’ obs<'r\ cd iny (ronipuiiion, ‘ when I went 
‘over this ground in 1S'>(). in those days every 
‘ village s(*eme(l in the last stage? of poverty, ev(*n tin? 

‘headmen l)(?ing scantily clothed in the coarsest cloth. 

‘ As for horses, such a thing was not to be? seen, and 
‘ if, here and there, we met with a mounted hctulmaii, 

‘lx? was mounted, not on a caparisoned steed, but on 
‘ th(‘ bare back of a half-starved pony, with a hit of 
‘ old rope doing duty for a. bridle*.’ Again, in Yusal’zai, 
on the Peshawar bonier, I traversejl during I8()5 
miles and miles of or iineiiltivated waste, all of 

which is now umh'r the plough ; indeed so far back as 
1870, the officers of tin* (Inidc Corps were bitterly 
complaining of the disaj^pearnneo of the lloricaii, and 
tlx? curtailment of the hunting grounds owing to the 
rapid increase o(‘ cull ivalioii. Again, on the western 
frontier, I have fre(pn*ntly seen villag(?s surroiinded 
with waving crops, extending for miles up to the 
extreme limit of British territory, and have hcc'u 
assured that, 20 years ago, all heyoml matchloek-rangi' 
of the liamlct was uncultivated and desolate. Many 
are tlx* other iustaiiees I could give of visible 
improvement in the eireumstam'es of the T^unjah 
cultivators during the last 20 y(*ars, hut s[>nce atxl 
time*, and resjM'ct fo]‘ the patience* of my read(?rs 
prevent iriy piir.suing this agreeable subject further.” 

So iniiedi ibr tin? pasl. and |)rosent — oru? w'ord as 
to the future of tlx* province. Of land comprised 
within th(^ surveyed houmluries of villages, there are 
upwards of ten millions of culturahle acres as yet 
untilled; sixudd these he hnuight under the plough or 
otherwis(‘ fully utilized, or should individual villages 
desire relief from over-population, tlx'i'c arc nine 
millions f)f acres of <‘ulturable waste at the disposal of 
the Sia.|.e. availahh* for tlx? formation of now settle - 
ineiits ; and out t>f these nine million acres, more llnui 
two millions have water within irrigable distance from 
the surface of the soil. In addition, moreover, to these 
culturahle acres, llu'ro are U'lisof millions of acres now 
uncnlturable, but destined to become of immense value 
when tlx? wah'i s of the Iixliis, the .Ihelam, and tho 
Chenab shall have bec'ii brought to fi'rtili/.e the almost 
rainless tracts on the wt*st, and south of the Punjab. 

With a large area for extension of cultivation, a fairly 
fertile soil, great capabilities for irrigation, an in- 
creasing population, a growing trade, and a railway to 
its natural port, Kurraelx'i — tlx? future of the Punjab 
is one of abundant promise. 

VII. 

Before conelmling, I inust notice another count in 
Mr. Hyndman’s general indictment. He asserts that 
the productive power of the soil of India is and has 
been steadily deteriorating. This may be the case ; 
indeed theorists contend that it mvM bo the case ; but 
I have seen no evidence worth a moment’s considera- 
tion that it really i.v the case. Of course, it is po^ible 
to produce instances hei e and there of lands exhausted 
by over-cropping, or defertilized by over-iiTigation, but 
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of general deterioration of the soil in the Punjab, there 
p is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, no proof 

1 DiijAB . whatever deserving of the name. Meanwhile, I can 
%r. Thornton, mention, on the high authority of the present Lieu- 

tenant-Govf'i’iior of the provimte, a ftu;t which hardly 

favours such a supposition, namely, that the average 
yield of wheat in unmanured land in the Punjab, as 
jiseertained by a series of experiments, is greater 
than the average yield of wheiit in unmanured land in 
Kngland — the tbniier being 880 lbs. per acre, the latter 
• 843 lbs. only. 

vrii. 

To sum up ; — my answer to Mr. IIyn<lman*s general 
indictment is, in the ease of the agriculturists of the 
Punjab, that he has gi’eatly under-estimated tlndr 
income ; that h(; has greatly over-estimated their c^ost 
of living ; that he has assumed a general impoverish- 
ment that does not exist ; and a general deterioration 
of the soil that is not proved ; that the peasant popu- 
lation of the Punjab, so far from beitig on the road to 
bankruptcy and ruin, are on the high road to increased 
' prosperity and wealth. 

T. II. Thornton. 

Calcutta, January 1879. 


Api'kndix. 


In support of my statements made .regarding the 
prosperous condition of the Punjab peasantry, 1 
subjoin a few statistics tak(*n from oflicial reports an<l 
returns : — 

1. Increase of cnllhation , — Returns of cultivated 
an^a in the Punjab are pr(‘pared every live y(*ars, the 
first published being that for the year 18()8-t59. 

The Return for 18(18-69 gives the cullivated area 
of (he province a» 20,171,r)o8 aenjs. 

The Return for 1873--74 gives it as 22,640,889 
acres. 


Thus the cultivated area of the province was in. 
creased in five years by nearly two and a half millions 
of acres ; or, to put the matter more familiarly, a new 
tract of country was brought under the plough equal 
to five counties of the size of Surrey. 

2. Extension of irrigation hg means of private 
capital . — The statistics of irrigated area are also pio 
pared quincpieiinially. The Returns for 1868-69 and 
1873-74 give the following information : — 



1868-69. 

1873-74. 

Increase. 

Area Irrioatkd. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

(1.) By Government canals 
(2.) By private works (/.«., by wells, 
watercourses, or canals 
constnicted by or at the 
expense of agriculturists). 

1,372,987 

4,611,904 

1,618,854 

5,000,481 

245,867 

388,577 

Total - 

5,984,891 

6,619,335 

634,444 


Thus between 1868-69 jind 1873-74 the irrigalcd 
area was increased by means of private capital to the 
extent of 388,577 acres, or 607 square miles. lu 
other words, in tln» space of five years tlie peasant 
cultivators of the l*uiijab brought under irrigation, 
and tlms securod from drought, at their own (‘xpeiisc, 
a tract of country twice the size of Middlesex ; or, to 
put the matter still more strikingly, they brought 
under irrigation in five years an area greater than that 
watered by the Bari Doab ('anal ; a work which has 
he(‘n upwards of twemty years under construction and 
has already cost nearly 1 ,50(),(X)()/. sterling. 

3. Increased caltivation of the more valuahle 
crops . — Keturns of tlu^ j)rlnci|)al crops of the Punjab 
are published annually ; from these returns 1 liave 
compiled (he snbjoijjed statenuMit showing the develo))- 
iiK'iit of the cidtivation of (he following staples, wheat, 
oilseeds, sugar-cane, and indigo, between 186S-6f) 

and 1876-77. 


— 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1 

•' 1872-73. 

1 

1873- 74. 

1874-75. 

1 isTri-rii. 

1 

1876-77, 


Acres. 

A('n*s. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

A CTCS. 

[ Acres. 

Acre .. 

Wheat 

5,577,00.5 

5,65ii,637 

5,402,473 

5,366,977 : 

.5,716,867 

5,820,861 , 

6,025,771 

1 6,282,687 

6,609,4 97 

Oil seeds - 

439.155 

462,430 

610,416 

540,140 i 

638,905 

722,648 

730,167 

838,794 

8ir.,(;su 

Sugar-cane - 

325,831 

342,605 

370 195 

333,657 

372,824 

374,125 1 

297,136 

383,029 

39l,6.;i) 

Indigo 

32,444 

82,039 

61,439 

67,736 

72,674 

89,959 j 

118,815 

84,333 



'rims the cultivation of wheat, and sugar-canci has 
increased in nine years by about 20 per cent., that of 
oil seeds has nearly doubled, and that of ifuligo quad- 
rupled. It may Iw* addcul tliat the area und(‘r lea has 
imamsed from 5,521 acres in 1868-69 to 10,046 acres 
at the present time. 

4. The gradual substitution of masonrg dwellings 
for mud huts cannot, unfortunattdy, Ix’ proved by 
fit.Mlistics, but it is a matter of common observation; 
the substitution of metal for earthen vessels, and 1 
may add of imported steel for native iron in tlie 
mauuiacture of plough shares, is not only a matter of 
obs(‘rvation, but is evidenced by the increase which 
has taken place of lato years in the amount and value 
of metals, and metiil manufactures imported. Bee next 
paragiaph. 

5. Increased expenditure on silks nml metals., and 
large consumption of goods from Manchester. 

The following staU'ments compiled from the Punjab 
trade returns will bo of interest. It is to be regretted 
that the information cannot l)e given from an earlier 
date, but, unfortunatedy, arrangements for registering 
the trwle of the province wi;re not completed until 
1873-74. 


(1.) Metals and metal nmnufaetures (oxchisiv»! ol 
railway material, iiiachiriory, and bullion). 


J.MroKTS. 


ExruitTs. 


Ykar. 


] 874—75 
1876-77 


Weight in 
Maunds 
of 80 lbs. 

Value in 
!Cs. 

Weight in 
Maunds 
of 80 lbs. 

Value in 
^C.v. 

177,378 

265,939 

,C 

255,84% 

355,661 

44,831 

52,265 

67,163 

85,073 

(2.) Sitti amt Silk goods. 




Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Weight in 

Value in .•£«. 

Weight in 

Value nt 


Maunds 

at 50/. a 

Maunds 

50/. a 


of 80 lbs. 

Mnund. 

of 80 lbs. 

Maniid. 





£ 

1874-75 - 

10,311 

516,550 

Returns 

incorrect. 

Returns 

incorrect. 

1876-77 - 

10,963 

1 

547,650 

3,735 

186,750 
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(S.) Piece goods [Enropeau). 



Im POUTS. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Weight in 
Miuiiids 
80 lbs. 

Value at 
1 : 2 /. a 
Maund. 

Weight ill 
MaundK. 

Value at 
12 /. a 
Maund. 

lfc;74-75 - 

341,474 

4,097,688 

61,711 

740,622 

1876-77 - 

353,964 

4,247,568 

78,212 

9.38,544 


From the third of tho abovii tiiblcs i( will he por- 
seivcd that tho VMlue of the cotton goods from Kurope, 


iiuportod \ulo the Punjab for home consumption, 
amounts (at \2L a maund, a rate of valuation fixed by 
tho Punjab authorities after very careful iiupiiry) to 
alK)ut 3,300,tX)0/. annually. Deducting from this .siiin 
20 per cent, for cost of carriage and dealers’ profits, 
the balance, 2,640,000/., will represent tJie seajiort 
values of the goods e.oiisuined in tho Punjab. l>ut 
the. total value of cotton goods imported into India 
amounts, afU*r deduction of re-exports, to 16,000,000/. 
annually. It would therefore appear that, in spite 
of remoteness from tin* sea-board, the Punjab, with 
a population equal to about one-thirfeenth of the 
population of India, consumes upwards of one-seventh 
of tlie cotton goods imported, 'i’lie returns for 1877- 
78, just received, show a falling otf in the piece goods 
trade*, but this was to hii expected in view of tlie 
almost total failure of tho autinnn rain ci o}) of 1877, 
and the depri‘ssed state of trade with C’aliul and 
ad j a (!e lit eou n tr i es. 


A'otc OH Mr. Thon^ton's crltwism on Mr. Iliftitimtins Arlirle. 


1. Mr. Thornton^ s method. — Mr. Thornton has 
Muifmed himself to the consideration of the economic 
condition of the agricultui’al population of tlie Pniijab, 
caving tin* noii-agricnitural population to be di*alt 
vitli ill another paper. He has calcuhitod the produce 
■aised by th(*m, their ncc(*ssary oonsmnption, and tin* 
airplus remaining for comfort or luxury ; and he has 
na,de this calculation in two ways: first, assuming 
lint they si‘ll (‘verytliiiig which tlu'y raise and buy 
‘verything wliicb they consuiiu* ; second, assmning 
hat they consume wliat tli(‘y verjuire of tlu'ir homc- 
•aiseii crop, and sell the surplus. 

2. The census Jujnve for “ Af/rieultnris/s f/nrs- 
'toned. — Thc^ first; datum r('((uir(‘d for such a ealenla- 
ioii is the. nniiiber <»f tin* agricultural population, 
ind this ligure Mr. 'riiornton has taken from the 
‘cnsus report. I venture to think that the census 
!talistics can hardly he trusted implicitly in such a 
iiatt(*r as tliis. According lo (hem, the agricultural 
population was 55 jier c(‘iit. of tln^ total, or 9,683, ()()() 
>ui of 17,61 1,(K)(); and Mr. Thornton has assumed 
hilt since the census was tjikeii in 1868 (lie popnla- 
ion has incri'ased to 20 millions (an incr(‘ase of 13*5 
|)cr cent.), and the agricultural to 1 1 millions (an 
nci’caso of 13'6 per cent.). This assumption is 
•xtremely doubtful ; hut it is not my ])reso.nt purposi* 
o enter in that subjeet. The urban population of the 
I’unjab was 1,972,000, leaving the rural population at 
15,639,000, ot* whom only 9,683,000 are engaged in 
igricultural pursuits ; so that if the census statistics 
nay be trusted, there are 6 millions of p(*ople living In 
llu) I'unjab villages who neither own land nor 
jultivate it, nor labour on it for wages. Surely the 
L'xperience of those who have been long (uigaged in 
district work, and who know how few people, there 
iro in tho villages who are uii connected with the laml, 
would lead them to suspect that there must be some 
error here. 

3. •Cemiparison with the statement of landed 
tenures . — The susjiiciou is strengthened by an exami- 
nation of the census figures. Those who are 
ri'.tnrncd as agriculturists arc divided among the 
following classes : — 


Proprietors 

'renauts 

r.iabourcrs 

Shepherds 

Graziers 

Herdsmen 


5,876,067 

3,245,469 

318,845 

109,585 

57,429 

76,169 


To these, at any rate, should have been added the 
jaghirdars, 46,408 in number, who are only proprietors 
under another name. 

But the statement of landed tenures for tho Punjab, 
drawn up for the year 1875-76, gives tho following 
figures : — 


Proprietors or shareholders in estates 2,445,018 
Tenants (number of holdings) - - 1^677,486 


Wliat do these figures represent ? If the same 
procedure is IuIIowimI in tlie Punjal) as in tho North- 
Wesb'in Provinces, in regard to the record of [iro- 
prictors, tlu^ naiin; of tin* head of tlu^ family only 
is entered while he is alive, Imt if In* ilies [(‘living 
a widow and children the names of all of tlicsi! an 3 
ciilcn.-d; so that, llu! 2,445,018 (*aiinut stand for h(*ads 
of families, bill, for souk* smaller ligiire, and should 
perhaps be mull;i[>Iied by 2J to obtain tin* population 
it rcpn‘scnts. On this bypotlu'sis the proprietory 
popuiatioii is 6,110,000, or say 6 millions. But (be. 
miiiibiM* of lenauls’ holdings rej)ic.sents in most cases 
an entire family: tlanr aviTagi^ ar(*a is (> cultivated 
.leros, which can liardly lx? tilled byles-stlian one adul\ 
juale, assisted by bis family, and thus the tenant 
jmpniafioii would be Ij x 1,667,000, or 7,127, (X)0. 
Add to lb(*S (3 (be 562, ()()() lab()nr(‘rs, sli(‘pherds, t'ce., of 
tin* census and w(^ have an agrienitnral jiopulation of 
1 3, 8()( ),<)()(), or nearly 90 per cent, of the rural popu- 
lation. 4'his is the sann* ju’0|)ortion as I have 
arrived at in a S(*})ara1e ealenlatiou as tin* true 
pere(‘iitage iii tin*. North- W(‘sterii Povinei's, 

4. iXuinhers elassi/lrd f/s mtH-af/rirt/f/nrists^ hut 
en(ja(jed in (ujrie.nliural ptirsaits. — 'riiere is aiii)tb(‘r 
way of considering the (jiiestion. Mr. d'liornton lias 
included, among articIo.s raisial by tlie agrieuliural 
pojnilat ion, milk and its products, wool and Iniir, bides 
and skins, in(*at, animals for (Iruught or dairy pur- 
poses, and timber for building and fuel. Now it is 
obvious that many of tln*se artie.h's aic raisc«l liy 
other classes than those (‘numerated in the. (^ensus 
among the agricultural jiopulal ion. Among the non- 
agriculturists 1 lind milkmen who must probably 
have something to do with raising as well as selling 
milk; bntchcTvS who bnaal cattle for slaughl('r 
as w(4l as buy them; carpciit(‘rs, woods(dlers, and 
charcoal-sellers who cut as well as sell timber and 
fuel ; tanners or ehamars who strip the hid(^s otfdtiad 
cattle without any r(*f(n’ene(‘ or roinnneralioii to the 
late owner, the agriculturist. All th(‘se ought to be 
adchal to t.hi 3 agricultural classes, if tin? value of th(*ir 
wares is to be entcn‘d as an agricultural product ; besides 
which it is W(4l known that t}i(ir(* i.s a va.st number 
of ])eoph^ who eomliine agrieulturi* with some other 
profession. Blacksmiths, masons, <_*arp(mterg, potters, 
barbers, washermen, salt and saltpetre makers, oil 
pressers, grain-tlealer.?, and grain-parchers, weavers, 
petty shopkeepers, pri(‘sts and pandits — all these, 
besides their special hereditary profession, very ol’ten 
own or cultivate a little bit of land, and thus swell tho 
list of tenants in the stateiuont of landed tmiurcs. 
Hut I have dwelt sufficiently on this gubj<*et in my 
note on the agricultural populaliou of the Nerth- 
Western Provinces, which I proposes to submit to 
Mr. 'rhornton fur his consideration, as an appendix 
to these remarks. 

5. Suggestion as to true figures for agricultural 
popalation.^Ow the whole, then, I should be inclined 
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^^pXQn. 18. to suggeflt that the proper olasBification of the Punjab 
: — population of 1868 wonld be somewhat on this 

PwM.. wise:— 

Urbim - 1,972,000 

?* Rural— engaged in agriculture 

only . - 10,000,000 

j engaged partly in agricul- 
ture and partly in trade 3,8(K),0(K) 

non-agricultural - - 1,800, (XK) 

jr any such hyjmthetical allowance is to be made 
for the supposed increase of population since 1868, 
as Mr. Thornton has made, then the agricultural 
poj)ulation (including those partly engaged in trade) 
should be raised to l.'),600,(X)0. 

6. Difficvlty of separating ngricnlturisls from 
non*-agrwultnrists,^l^\\i tlio very fact that there does 
uiuloubtedly exist in every province of India such a 
mixed class as I have described seems to me fatal to 
the possihilty of arriving at the trutli hy the motliod 
Mr. 'Fhornton has adopted. We cannot separate the 
agricultural jiopulation in any such distinct way as he 
lias done from the non-agricultural so as to lie abh^ 
to say : this is the value of the articles produced by 
such a class, and, deducting I luiir consumption, therc^ 
is so much surplus. If we attempt this, avc citluu* fall 
into the error which I venture to think Mr. 'fhornton 
has fallen into, and attribute to 1 1 millions the pro- 
<lucts raised hy tlu^ labour (at least, the partuil labour) 
of 15 millions; or we should fall into th(M)|)posite 
error, ami assume that the 15 millions pro<)uccd 
notliing but agricultural produce, whereas a. certain 
number of them also cam part, of their livelihood hy 
th(‘ir tra«le as weaveu’s, carpenters, smiths, &e. 

7. Another method suggested, Clnssifieation into 
rural and urban, — A truer liypothesis would perha|)s 
be that all the rural populal ion live otf the ])rodue.ls 
ol‘ the land, exchanging their wares among each other 
by a simpler pro(;oss of customarv hurt(*r without any 
Mee<i of coin. Tlu^ agriculturist does not, I submit, 
pay to the leather- worker 4(K), ()()()/. a year for liis 
s1h)(‘S ; he gives the chamar the hides of dead cattle 
free; \\o gels as many shoi's from him as he wants, 
and he pays him hy a fixed <iuanlity of grain al. 
harvest-time. The carpenter and smith are paid in 
the same way for making and r(*])airiug a.gri<Mil(ural 
implements; the village weaves makes clotlu's, and 
the shepherd weaves blankets; the washerman and 
th(‘ potter work for the villa.ge in which they were 
])orn, and their fnlhers worked on the same terms, 
that is, payment of a tixed (piantity of grain jier 
[ilough, or pm* house, or per aen*, or ])er wi^Il, as the 
custom may l»e. All these an' fed olf the land ; they 
rarely save anything; their wage is practically the 
measure of their consumption, d hey are d(‘p<'iident.s 
and hangers-on ol' the agrieulturist, and he on his part 
has no occasion to pay for clothes, for house n'pairs, 
for luild implements, or house utensils, any more than 
if he grew them. The whole rural pi'pulation may 
thus be taken as houiogeiuMnis, all its onliuary wants 
b(?ing supplied from the land. Tla^ only true class- 
distinction that can ho drawn is, I eonei'ivc', that 
between the urban and tin* rural po[>ulation. To the 
town goes the surplus fotnl-giain and alrnosl all this 
noTi-food-produC(^ of the laud, hy the sale of which 
the agriculturist pays his rent or revenue and buys 
his luxuries — English cloth, retiuod sugar, spices and 
salt, and so forth. Of course this assumption is not 
ahsoluttdy correct any niort*. than the other ; tln^ town 
population comprises a few who are actually agricul- 

^ tiirists and till the lands aiirruunding the and 

:■ still mori! who are the dependents of agricedturists, 

weaving and working for them in ixiiirn, not ♦or a 
price, but for a customary fee, just as the village 
jl, artizans do. But, on the whole, it seems to me safe 

I:; to say that the great majority bf townspeople either 

I live on their rents and private incomes, or else live 

I by trades which mainly consist in exporting the 

J?' surplus raw produce of the country, and in retailing 

fr to the rural population the finer article.s of use and 

J luxury which the villages cannot produce. 


8. Application of this method, — I think, then, that 
a fairly correct estimate of produce, consumption, and 
surplus can be made on this assumption ; and I pro- 
pose to draw out the calculation accordingly, following 
as far as possible Mr. Thornton’s method, except in a 
few details where T shall offer reasons for adopting 
a different conclusion from his. Accepting Mr. 
Thornton’s hypothesis that the population has 
increased to 20 millions (though, as I have said, it 
appears to me a very doubtful one), the urban popu- 
lation will be 2 millions, the rural 18. 


9, Food crops. — Mr. Thornton states the main 
agricultural prodm^ts of an average year thus 


Food cropR 
on-food crops - 


Acres. 


Rate of 
production 
per acre. 


Outturn in Value in 
tons. rupees. 


I7,5;ir>,000 691 lbs. 5,412,500 — 

.•1,465,000 Ks. 21-10 — 7,60,00,000 


Majoi’ Wnc(‘, in f ho reply to the Farnine (Commission 
drawn up hy him on the l>n.^is of the latest infor- 
mation and .statistics pmssesseil hy the Financial Coin- 
inis.sioner’s office, givt's tlu' following figures ; — 


Rate per Outturn in 
Acre. tons. 


Food crops - 18,500,000 644 Ihs. 5,488,240 

Non-food crops - 2, 600, 000 

AVith regard to the l’oo<l crops, it is perhaps host to 
ace(‘y)t Major Wace’s figures us lu'ing spt'cially pre- 
pared hy an exp(‘rf, with an oxyu'ess view to tlu' 
discussion of this snl)j(’et; whereas Mr. Thornton’s 
figures were ay)y)arontly taken from Admiuisiralion 
Reports and, though official, had beiMi l(*ss careriilly 
con.si(lered. Major Wuce gives no estiinat(! of' I he 
value of nou“f’ood (’roy)s. Mr. Thornton’s estiin.-ite 
comes to Ks. 21-10 yjcr nere, or Ks, 56,160, (K)0 in 
all ; and this seems to nu*. low. 1 shall mak(5 hoiik! 
remarks on the details as they come under discussion 
in the course of this not(‘. 

10. The iK'xt point is, tin* quantity eonsumed ibr 
food. Mr. Thornton’s estimate (derived apparently 
from the jail ration) of the annual quantity consumed 
yier head on an a.verag(^ of llu' whole rural ympulation 
is as follows : — 


Dry grain, iiitduding yinlsc's - 

- 4fi.7 lbs. 

Meat . - - 

- 15 „ 

VegtdJihle.s - 

- „ 

Syiieos and condiments 

- 

Ghi and huttcTiiiilk 

- 

Milk and curds 

- 15 „ 

Tobacco - - - 

- 4 „ 


The estimate of 465 lbs. of dry grain seems to me 
rath(*r low when it is considered — (1) that there is 
loss on all grains ami mueli loss in tho case of the 
smaller mill(4,s in converting them I o flour ; (2) that 
a great portion of tlu^ rural population are engaged 
in hard work in the open .air, ami are therefore always 
hnngiy, and are well enough off to satisfy their 
apy)etites ; (3) that llic Fuuj.'ihi is generally a big 
man, and eats more thai» an ^average Hindustani; 
but it agrees clo.sely with the calculation of Major Wac(^ 
and the Funjab Gtwernment, which y)lH,co tho consump- 
tion at 20 oz. per head per diem; and 1 do not 
therefore propose to raise it. Tbt^ tyuantity consumed 
by the 18 millions will at this rate be 3,736,CKX) tons, 
rhe seed-grain is calculate*! by Major Wm^q to bo 
402,000 tons. The loss by w.astage pd dryage i.s 
estimated at 5 per cent, on the total produce, oi 
274,400. The consumption by cattle is a point on 
which very little is known with exactitude. Major 
Wacc remarks on it as follows ; — 

“ The agriculturists do not usually feed their cattle 
with grain, but the townspeople do, to a certain 
extent, esjiecially their cows. The drivers of bullock 
carts always feed their cattle with two or three seers 
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of gmin, when working. Bullocks, ponies, mul mules 
m-c similarly fed when carrying pack-loads. And 
there is a certain very limited consumption in feeding 
up cattle and sheep for slaughter. It is dilheidt to 
put the consumption, under these various heads, as 
less than 6,0()0,0()0 maunds per annum, of which 
two-thirds is consumed by draught and pack cattle.’* 
This calculation must he aecc])te(l for want of a 
better ; but as part of the ciittlo tlius fed belong, as 
ulreatiy mentioned, to townspe()|de, J roughly set down 
the consumption of the rural cattle at o, OIK), OCX) maunds, 
or 183,800 tons. The account, with the dry grain 
or food-crop j)roducc will therefore stand thus : — 


Total outturn 
Deduct — 

Food of people - 
„ of cattle 
Seed-grain 
Wtistage 


Surplus 


'roan. 

- 5,488,240 

Tons. 

3,730,000 
183,800 
402, (X)0 
274,400 

4,590, 2(X) 


892, ()()() 


The value of this siii’plus, taken at Mr. Tlioru- 
toii’s average market late, or Us. 58 per ton, is 
Us. 5,17,30,000. 

'The surplus is ucc.ounicd for thus : — 

Tons. 

Food of th(‘ urban population at 

the same rate as th(‘ rural - 415,000 

Food of eattle belonging to them 3(),700 
Average exi>orts - - - 100, OCX) 

017,700 


Ic'avlng a. diflcrcne(‘ of 275,000 tons nnuccoimtial for, 
'Phis is not a large (piaiitity out of so vast a sum total 
us we are. dealing with, lu‘ing only 5 per emit. More- 
ov(’r, the consumption of tlio townspeople has been 
reckoned as only equal to that of the villagers, 
whereas it is known to bo considerably greahn*. In 
the North-Western Frovinees it is estimated at 
7 maunds a head, or 500,000 tons for the urban 
population. Allowing a margin for slight errors, 
the value of tlu; surplus cro|)s to tln^ rural population 
may be set down as tifty millions of rupees. 

11. Meat , — The n(?xt item in Mr. 'Pliornton*s list 
is meat. Under the cojiditions of the problem as now 
put, wo need not enter into the value of the meat 
raised and consumed by the rm'al ])()pulatioii ; we 
have only to do with what they sell to the towns- 
people. Mr. Tliornton (uilculates that these latter 
consume 15 lbs. a lauid per aiiiium, and that it costs 
them 2d, per lb. Then, the 2 million townsiieople 
consume 30 million lbs. of meat, most, though not 
quite all, of which they buy from the rural population, 
and they pay for it 2\ million rupees. But a large 
portion of this is tlu^ price paid for the butcluT’s 
liibour. The actual price paid to the grower* is 
I^robahly about two-thirds of tlie price oi tlic meat; so 
that the rural population eaii only be credited with 
U{ million of rupees as the inoncy-procecds ot the 
cattle they sell for slaughter. 

12, Vegetables, — Mr. Thornton’s paper giveii the 
area cultivated with garden vegetables as 200,000 
acres; the average crop as 6,000 lbs. or 75 maunds 
per acre, and the value as Ks. 40. Major Wacc gives 
the area as 250,000 acres, but ho adds no estimate of 
l>i’oduce. Mr. Thornton’s estimate of produce seems 
to me rather large. In the North-WesUTn Frovinces, 


* The Pimijab reply to the Qucstionnuifc of th(i International 
Statistical Congress gave the avenigc estimated ■weight ^ of a 
sheep when slaughtered as ia,J seers. Now the price paid for 
a sheep varies probably from Be. 1 to Rs. 1*8, or say 1 j ann as 
P«r seer, or IJtTper lb. 


whore the cultivation is, generally apeaking, higlmv eiuv.l.Qisi.V 

than in the Funjah, Mr. Buck puts it at 50 maunds, 

i^.xeept in the ease of potatoes, for which he allows 

lot) maunds per iiere. 'I'lie total produci^ of 250, (X)l) — 

aeies would bc‘,atMr.’rhoni Ion’s rate, 1,500 million lbs.; 

20 million pt*ople at 66 lbs. a year would con- 
sume 1,320 million lbs. As there is hardly any pro- 
vincial export of siicli perishable articles, the crop 
]>roducc<l must approxinmtidy eiiual the consumption ; 
so the one ought to be raised to 75 lbs. |x*r head per 
amuiin, or the other lowered to 5,300 lbs., or 66 
maunds per acre. In either cus(‘, all that we have to 
d(‘nl wilh is the (juantity sold by tla^ rural to the 
urban population. At 66 lbs. pin* head, this would 
be 132 million lbs., valued at Rs. 8,80,000 ; in iho 
other case, at 75 lbs, ptu* head, it woidd be 
150 mill ion lbs., valued at Rs. 10,00,000. In such a 
calculation as the present one, the dilliacncc is not 
very important. 


13. Spins and condiments, — Mr. Thornton’s area 
under spices and condiments is 200,000 acres, (he 
(‘stimaUHl produce 5(X) lbs. per acre, ami the value 
Hs. 40 p<*r acre, or 124 lbs. per rupee. Major Waee’s 
area agi-ees witli tin; above. Of these articles, then* 
a[»pears to be no net <‘Xport in ordinary yeai-s, and tho 
provincial consumption should equal the ]»rodnction. 
Mr. 'riiornton’s rate of 4| lbs. per head lan’ unniiin 
gives a tolul consumption of 85 million lbs. for the 
province, wliih; the production is 1(X) million Ihs. 
But tlien; is good reason, from general knowledge; oi’ 
llicir habits, tor thinking that the lowns])eoplo 
consume spices and drugs to a mucdi greater extent 
than the I'ouniry peojde. Mor(;over, the uniiiici[)al 
statistics of the North-Western Frovinces liave led that 
(lovenimiMit to the conclusion that the annual urban 
consumption of tht'si; articles is iu value from Re. 1 
to Ks. 1-4 per head, so that it is a moderate (;stimatii 
to put it at 12 lbs. j)er liead. We should have then — 

18 millions 4| lbs. - 764 million lbs. 

2 1 - 04 “ 
wdiich exactly accounts for the estiinaUal production. 
'ITk; valin* of the 24 million lbs. sold by the rural to 
the urban population is 2 million of rupees. 

14. (rhi and milk. — Mr. Thornton estimates the 
consumption of ghi to lx; 4|lbs. a year for agricul- 
turists, but he states that the town consumption is 
8 lbs. as shown by the octroi returns, and this ligure 
ngrees almost exactly with that of the North- Wi'stcni 
IT-oviiiccs muaJcipalitii;s. 'fhe townspeople tlu're- 
Jbre rtMjuin; 16 million Ihs., valued at 4 million rupees. 
Mr. 'rhornton Stales tliat the provincial md imports 
of ghi are worth 8 million of rupees. If si), the con- 
clusion would be. that the rural population not only do 
not sell any ghi to the town, hut require to buy some 
for their own consumption ; and this is hardly cri;diblc. 
'I'he Annual Administration Riiport ibr 1877-78 
(page 115) states the total value of ghi imported lor 
the three pievious years at Rs. 13,13,000, and tlie 
total value, (‘xported at Ks. 19,68,000, which gives an 
annual net i*x]K)rt of Ivs. 2(),(K),0(X) worth. Assuuiing 
that these liguies are correct, and that Mr. 'riiornton 
has ma«le a slip, the rural poj>ulatioii make 
Us. 40,00,000 from the towiispeoph; and Us. 2(K),000 
from exports, total Rs. 42,00,0(K) by tlii.ir ghi. (_)f 
milk, at Mr. 'riiorntou’s estimate of 15 lbs. a head, tho 
town require 30 million lbs., worth a little leas than 
one million of rupees. 

15. Tobacco. — Mr, ’riiornton puts the area eulti 
vated with tobacco at 74,000 acres, tho av(;rage 
produce at 1,000 lbs. per acre, and tho price at 37 Ihs. 
piT rujiec, or less than lis. 30 per acre. This is 
much below tho North-Western Provinces’ estimate. 
At the rate of 4 lbs. per head, the consumption of 
till* province is 80 million lbs., while the oui-turii is 
only 74 millions. Tlie North-Western Frovinces’ 
estimate of urban consumption is 8 lbs. per head. 
Mr. Tliornton states that some tobacco is imported 
(the Annual Report states it as 3}200,000 lbs. per 
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ap.I.Qn.IS. annum), and that the Jat Sikhs do not smoke, but 
“ — they are only 6-5 {)er cent, of the entire population.* 

PtiNjAii. Xatin" the North-Western Provinces’ rate, the towns- 
Mr^Uutt people consume 16 million lbs., worth rather less than 
half a million of rupC(5S. Deductiu^r the import from 
this, we may put the amount sold by the rural 
po[)uhition at 13 million lbs., value? Ps. 3,60,000. 

K). Su(/ar , — Sugar is an item of consumption 
liardly touched on by Mr. Thointon, who alludes 
uidy to “occasional sweetmeats,” which ht‘ includes 
among the head of rniseellaneous. Tin? North-Western 
Provinces’ estimab? of (iousumption is 30 lbs. of 
cojirse sugar, and 10 to 12 of fim* sugar per head of 
town population. 'Fhe rural population buy very 
little tine sugar, but tlnj malu? their own coarse 
sugar. The area Jiinhu’ sugar-cane is put by Major 
Waee at 3o(),0()0, by Mr. 'riioi ntoii at 374,000 acres ; 
and the latter (‘Stimat(‘s the production at 1,600 lbs. 
jMT aeao (600 ndUion lbs. in all), worth 33 lbs. per 
rupee, or Ks. 4<S per acre. 'Fins is very much helow 
the North-Western I’rovinees’ (‘Stimale (in Shah- 
jahanpur over 4,(X)0 Ihs. of “rab” is produced j>er 
acre), and is undoubtedly t<io low. At 30 lbs. per 
head, the whole ))roduC(?, 600 million lbs., would be 
recpiinal for the use of the province in coarse sugar 
alone, leaving none for ndining or for export. Ten 
lbs. of tine sugar an? made from 30 lbs. of coarse, so 
that, if each peu-.son consumed at tlic rate of the 
North-Western Provinces’ iiuinici})al estimate, they 
would re(piirc 1,200 million lbs. 1'bey do not, 
however, consume as much in the villages, but 
enough has been said to lead to th(? conclusiou that 
Mr, Tborntoii’s estimate of production is too low. 
But we arc now cone-erned only with the urban 
consumption and the export. The two millions in 
the towns <?onsurn(3 60 million lbs. of coarse, and 
20 million of fine sugar, or 1 20 million lbs. of coarse 
sugar, reducing the two kinds to a common d(*nomi- 
nator. Tin? average net imports during the last 
three yearsf have been 14 million lbs, of retimMl, 
and 20 inillioii lbs. of coarse sugar, which is equal 
to 62 million lbs. of coarse sugar. 'Flu* net sales by 
tin? I’ural to the urban population an* (b<‘refoi’(‘ 68 
million lbs. of coarse sugar, worth a litlh? less than 
two million rupees. 

17. Oil. Oil for liijlkiing, — 'Fhls subject also is 
hardly touched by Mr. 'Fhornton. 'Fbe North-W(‘steni 
Provinces’ munieipal (*stimatc of eonsumpHoii is 4i 
seers of oil ; and, allowing that the village, con- 
sumption is less, it may he put at four seers, or 8 lbs., 
of oil ])er bead pi‘r aniiiiin, or 32 lbs. of oil-seeds, 
valiu? about one rupee. 'IMa* Punjab will therefore 
require 640 million lbs. of oil-seeds for its own use. 
It also exports this article largely, the average- 
export* of the last three years beiug 970,000 muunds, 
or 77^ million lbs. The total production must 
therefore be about 720 million lbs. A<lding on for 
seed-grain and wastage, the prodiietiou must be 
770 million lbs. But Mr. Tliorntoii only crcilits 
it with 300 million lbs. grown on 720,000 
acres. I'he explanation of this decrepancy is no 
doubt (ns pointed out by Mr. Buck in Ids ])aper on 
the North- W(‘stern Provinces* production) that, in 
the mtijority of cases, oil-seeds are not grown by 
themselves, but mixed in small (juantities with wheat 
and barley and other such (Tops. However, the 
townspeojde take 64 million lbs. of oil-s(*cd, and the 
export trade take 77^ million lbs, — total (say) 140 
million lbs., worth million rupees, or Us. 42,50,000 
to the rural population who raise them. 

18. Chthivg innterials. Clothing. — Mr. Thornton 
estimates that the cost of cotton and woollen (dothing, 
and of shoes, comes to Us. 2'72 a he-ful for the agri- 
culturist. Of this, about Rs. 2 goes for cotton clothing, 
4 annas for woolh’n clothing, and 8 annas for sho(is. 
But while the country people mostly wear native-woven 

• Census Report, paragraph 28. 

f Administration Report fur 1877-78, page 1 J5. 


cloths, townspeople mostly wear English-woven cloth 
and it is difficult to make an estimate of what the 
value is of cotton supplied to the town either for 
woven wear or for wadded quilts. Raja Laclmmn 
Singh’s estimate for the North-Western Provinces 
was 3 Ihs. 10 oz. of cotton, worth about Rs. 1-12 per 
head ; and this included the urban poor — say half 
the urban population. Considering how much cotton 
is used for waddc<l clothes in the colder climate of 
the Punjab, it would not be perhaps excessive to 
adhert? to this estimate, or, for sah'ty’s sake, we may 
put the consumj)tion of native cotton by the towns- 
]>eopl(? at three lbs., or, say, at presemt prices, 8 annas 
a head. 

As to the shoes, which Mr. Thornton prices at 8 
annas, the rural population will oidy receive the 
price of the l('atlier, or, say 4 annas, the rest being 
(diargeable to workrmiuship ; thus, for cotton, wool, 
and leather they will receive, from the urban popu- 
lation 1 nq)(?e a head, oi* 2 million of rupees. 
Besides ibis, there is an annual export of about 2 
inillion rupees’ worth of col ton, and tin? same value 
in wool, and al)out 3 millions of rupees’ worth of 
hides and Icjatber, of which perhaps two-thirds would 
be tin* price of the raw material. 'Fhe total receipts 
of ibo rural population, tluT(‘lV)re, from cotton, wool, 
and leather will 'oe about 8 niillions of rupees. 


19. "Vimhvr and Fuel. — ^Mr. 'I'hornUm reckons that 
the timb(‘r imported into town is worth R.s. 22, (X), 000; 
and the f*nel r(‘quired for 2 million of people is wortli 
4^ million rupees. But this j)rie(* inelndes tin? cost, 
of labour in felling and splitting and of carriage, ami 
a very small jmition of it, I eoiuteive, n-aehes ihe 
owm*!* of tlie land on which (lie timl)(‘.r or wood grew. 
Adding in, as Mr. 'Fhornton doc's, 4 million rupees 
for tlie prie(; of timber ns(*<l for public works and 
furniture, and fuel for locomotives, manulaetori(*s, 
t'ce., I should doubt if, out of the total 11 millions, 
2 millions of rupees reacb(?d the [)rodueer. 

20. Indigo^ Popgj/., and Miscellanious. — 'Fln're 
remain tin* tliree non-food crops, indigo, poppy, and 
“ misecllaneons,” which cover tin area of 916,0(10 
acres according to Mr. 'Fhoimtoii, 200, 000 acres 
ac(‘ordijig to Major Wace ; and tin? value, of llieir 
produce? is estima.le<l at about Us. 20 an aer(*. 'Flic 
rate is a fair one, and tin? valiu' (mlopting Major 
Wac(*’s caci'eage) is 4 millions of nq)ec?s. 

21. Summarg of Receipts . — Tlio ree.eipts of the 
rural ])opnlation fiom their surplus produce may tlien 
bo summed up thus ; — 


F()(al crops 
Moat - 
Yegetahl<‘s 

Spices and condiments 

Ghi and milk 

d’obacco 

Sugar 

Oil - 

(’lotliing materials 
TimlxT ajid fu(*l 
Indigo, popi)y, and 
hiiieous 


Rs. 

6,00,00,000 
16,66,000 
10,00,000 
20, (X), 000 
52, (X), 000 
3,60,0(K) 
20 , 00,000 
42,50,0(X) 
80,00,000 
20 , 00,000 

miscol- 

40,00,000 


8,04,66,000 


Deducting 10 per c<mt. for the differemee between 
village and market prices, the surplus amounts to 
72 millions of rupees. This comes to Rs. 4 a head, 
or about Rs. 20 a family, if spniatl over the whole 
rural population. These profits, however, will accrue 
not to the labourers, shepherds, carpent(‘rs, &c., hut 
for the most part to those who possess rights oii<l 
interests in the land, and who number, as calculated 
in paragraph 3, about 13^ millions. Their protits 
will thus he about Rs, 5-8 a head, or Rs. 24 a family* 
22. Necessary Esrpenditure and common Luxuries. 
— There arc only two items of necessaiy expenditure 
that have to be set against this income. The first is 
revenue and local cesses, which Mr. Thornton states 
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amount to 24 millions of rupees. The next is salt, 
•whicli, at the jail ration (calculated as in page ), is 
consumed at the rate of 9 lbs. per head, or 162 
million lbs. per annum. This will cost thorn about 
9 million nipooH. 'riioiv jvro two otlnM- sources 
of expenditure, the purclisiso of icnncd sutrar, and 
of Kn^lish- woven cloth, nidihcr of which i.s, strictly 
speaking, a necessity, though they arc so universally 
bought that tlicy dc.serve to b(‘ taktm into account, 
'j'hc English piece-goods imported (lu't) into the 
j)rovinc(‘ are worth d4 millions of riipeihs a year. The 
town eonsumplion of thest* at J^s. () a head is 12 
million rupees, leaving 22 million rupees’ worth to 
be used hy the 18 million ol’ rural population or mure 
than Re. 1 i)er head; which seems a higli estimate, 
thou^^h 1 have no other data to chc'ck it. hy.* For 
refined sugar, again, I know of no statistics to sliow 
the, amount consuiiKHl hy the rural population; but, 
as a mere guess, putting it at half tli(‘ amount with 
wliieh the town resiihuits hav(^ been eivdilcd, or d Ihs. 
a head, it amounts to 90 million llis., or about 13 
million rupees. 

23. Smnmfin/ of Krpeiit/iftfrr. — BtthtHcc struck . — 
The (‘xpendituro oii necessaries not produced in 
the villages, and on common Inxnric.^, and in taxes, 
is as follows : — 



Rs. 

Land tax and eessc's 

- 2, 40, 00, ()()() 

Salt - - - 

90, 00, 000 

Refined sugar 

- 1,30,00,000 

Engli.sh (doth 

- 2,20,00,000 


6,80,0(),(K)0 


leaving otdy about four million rupees as surplus 


profits from direct agricultural produce, available tor 
savings, or for expeudituve on other l\\x.uv’ios. 

24. Cojiclusion. — I offer this estimate with the 
mon^ dithilencc bocauso. I have no local knowledge^ of 
the Punjab, and because I have ventured to diller in 
some resjKM-is from so distinguished an authority as 
Mr. I horn ton. li my method is an nnsound one, 1 
have no doubt its error will be exposed by the 
criiieLsm to wliieh it will he subjected ; if it is sound, 
1 trust that those who have tlu* loeal kuowloilge, 
which I do not po.ssess, will assist me, by correction 
ol any erroneous details, to work out a fairly aecurati* 
ealimlalion oi tin? (‘conoinic e,onditiun of the rural 
population of the* Pnnjah. 

2d. 'rh(‘ ilifiereiicf' between the outcome of our two 
calenlatioiis is tliis : Mr. d’honilo'i takes the af/ri- 
cultural population at 1 1 millions, and atlrihut(‘s to 
them a [irolit of HO million of rupees. I take tlie 
rural po|mlation at 18 millions, and attribute to ihein 
a profit (after paying for necessaries and taxes) ul’ 
39 millions ol riipei's, deiived .solely from tin* land, 
ov(‘r atnl above the profit derivc'd from other nccn- 
pations which a large portion of tliein pni-sm* side bv 
side with ngricnltnre ; and out of that 39 million.s‘| 
reckon that 3d are spent on cuminon hiMiries, leaving 
only lour for hoarding. 'The margin is no donlU a 
small one, hut (he estimali* providi's amply tor :dl 
the m‘C(‘.ssaries of iil‘e, and (hi'iiMunst be a considerable 
profit for the larger landowiu'is when the wliole rural 
population can lie shown to be well supplied wfith (he 
m(‘ans of living. 

* Fxcept an inquiry made b^- Mr. Moeiis in Hareiliy, wlio 
fnniid tliat VM) agriculliiral lursons bought Us. 243 worth of 
Knglish cloth in tin* year. 'I'liis is hardly 8 annas a-]>iece. 
(Seltleineiit Report, page ,00). 


Cuiv.I.Qsi.l 
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N( )irri l-W ESTERN PRO VI NCES. 


Tlic* land revmnie of the North-\V^*stern Provinces 
and Ondli is n.ssessi'd on ejicli village*, and is fixed for 
:i period of 30 years. T'lie fixing of (lie land revenue, 

i.s called a settlement, I’ln* first 30 years’ sell]<‘men(s 
were* carrical out generally between 1 83d and 1840; 
iiiid the nwision of those settlements for a S(‘cond 
]j(*riod of 30 years began about 1800, and though 
tiiiislied in most di.striets, is still going on in four. 
In Oudli tin* .setth'iiu'nt was taken in liand shortly 
aflei* the Mnfiny of 1857 had sn])si(I(?d, and it was 
eonednded, witli the exception of .soiiu; revising opera- 
tions, about 1877. 

2. Tlie principle oi’the first 30-year settl(*nieiit in 
the North-Wesieni Provinces was tlial (lovein- 
inent wasmitilhal to lake as its share ijnls of tin* gros.s 
average rental of the land, leaving to tlie landow'in.*rs 
Jrd oi’ the rental, besides the ordinary profits of 
cultivation. But in 1854 the general standard of 
comfort had risen so much, and the ojiinion jircvailed 
so widely that it was for (lie go:.d of the country tliat 
a larger ipargin of profit sliould he lefr. to tin* land- 
owners, that tin* (iovernment of tin; time decided to 
lower the land revenue at the next ass(*ssmont to 50 
per cent, of the gross rental. But still the increase* 
in the cultivated area had been so large between 1840 
and 1870, and the rise in rents due to higher prices 
and to increased comp('tition so considerable, that in 
most districts the half of the rental of 1870 has prove»l 
h> he more than two-thirds of that ol' 1840. 

3. In estimating the gross averag(? rental of a 
village, the main duty of the Settlement (Itricer is to 
ascertain the actual facts ; that is, to find out what 
Units are really paid by cultivators to landlords, and, 
l>y applying similar rates to lands which are not rented 
*^»t are hold us boim* farms, let at low rates to 
relations, &e., to caleiilate what sum of money the 
^4iole estate would bring in if it were all reiiled. A 
Rood deal of land is rented below its real value, from 
reasons which belong to the past history of the village 

the rehition.s between landlord and tenant in 
Q 3387. 


foniK*!* liine.s. T'he Settlement Olfieer has to estimate 
what would lx* a fair n‘nt on such lands, and he do(*s 
(his hy classifying tin; soil ae(*ording to it.*'' (tualili(‘s 
and productivi* powers, an<l hy ase«*rt}iiriing, over 
large tracts ol’ homogeneous land, what rates <d' n*nt 
cultivators pay on an a\er,'»ge on each chms of soil 
wlien* no special (Rinses for h*nieiiey exist, in this 
way the full average; r(*n{al of a villag(* or an estate is 
calculated ; and vvhethiT the landloid eulleefs the 
whole of thill; sum as rent, oi- is pl(‘ii'-(‘(| to icmit any 
portion of it to the tenjmts or others, Inilf of it is 
taken by the (loverinneiit as Ijind rrveniu*. 

4. 'riie table below shows for the Xorth-Westerii 
Provinces the ililfercnet* between the old and n(*w 
a.'^.sessment, iis far as the latter laid b(*e.n made on 
301 h September 1878, and for nil districts the 
incidence of the land reveiiiu* on the e.nllivated area. 
4’he ineidenee on ditl’erent cla.sses of soils need not he 
slated here. It will lie found in tin* sett]enH*nt report 
f’ur each distrie.t ; and :i large eollcetion of (he I’ates is 
given in pages 40-62 of the appendices to Mr. A. 
Colvin’s “ Memorandniii on the revi.-ion of land 
revenue settlements in the Xorth-Wesli'in Provinces” 
(1872). 'I'lie classification of land is loo various and 
eomplicateil to convey any meaning, I'xeept to the 
mind of an I'XfH'rt. Speaking very roughly, however, 
the. following figures may he meiilioncd as shewing 
(he rates at which the land rovenue falls on the more, 
ordinary classes of tin* soil : — 

Rs. per 
acre. 

Good land near tin* villagi* site, highly 

manured and irrigated 4 to 6 

Good land at a little distai.ee from the site 

manured oeejisionally and irrigated - 2 to 4 
Good outlying land, irrigated - - lJto3 

Good unirriguted land, at a little ejistanee* 
from the site, ocea.sioiially inanuiT*d - to 2 
Good outlying land, unirriguUal - - I 

Sandy ditto ditto - " i i 
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If the subnrbfHi lanils of large towns, Rs. 10 or 12, 
S; and oven Ks. 20, per a(‘.re would not bo an oxcessivo 
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Dihtiuotm. 


FornuT 

assessment. 


Prcsiiit 

assessment. 


Hate per 
cultivated 


NoUTII-WeSTKU.V 

Hs. 

Ra. 

Hs. A. 


Pro VI NCI'S. 






I3t lini J.)im - 

-}o.:2oo 

r,3,42‘2 

0 

15 


Sahanm[)ur 

ln,‘j‘2,.');n 

11,74,161 

1 

9 


.Mu/allarnagar - 

Il,;i4,i7‘t 

12,22,720 

1 

14 


Mei'nit 

I7,:t4,()i() 

21,83,929 

2 

1 


Hiiliiii(lsliahr 

1 1,07,7110 

12,38,303 

1 

11 


Aligarh 

1 S,4H,.^7.'J 

21,38,750 

2 

0 


Kinn.'nin 

1, ‘JO, 880 

2,3.5, 140 

1 

4 


(1 aril Will 

08,180 

90,186 

0 

14 


liijrior 

ll,82,(l0r) 

11, 8.3, 4.53 

2 

0 


Moradabad* 


14, .33, 109 

1 

13 


Hiidaim 

11,28,475 

10,30,405 

1 

3 


Baroilly 

17,00,1)09 

20,.50,()79 

1 

12 


Slialijahanpur 

9,7.5,270 

11.81,0.54 

1 

13 


Muttra* 

11,19,05.5 

1 .5,95,409 

2 

8 


Ai;r:i - - - 

10,47,091 

20,1.5,202 

2 

3 


Fiiriikliabad 

I1,25,:M2 

12,32,874 

1 

13 


.Mainpiiri 

1 1,19,521 

12,0.5, .831 

2 

1 


Ftawali • 

1 1 ,94,999 

13,20,704 

2 

10 


Fit all 

7, .32, 1 on 

9,22,245 

1 

8 


.litlaiin 

8,75,970 

9,15,035 

1 

11 


llumsi 

5,89,097 

4,4S,5o7 

1 

2 


halitiuir - 

1,00,255 

1,49,055 

0 

12 


Oil wri pore - 

21,30,405 

21,58,240 

2 

S 


Fateh pur 

1 1,05,815 

13,07,505 

2 

7 


Jkuida* 

..... 

13,01,295 

1 

10 


AllaUulnid 

10,83,247 

23,07,547 

2 

6 


Ihiniirpur* - 


10,80,532 

1 

8 


.iiiiiiipiir - 


12,48,1 19 




(lorakhpui* -1 

20,05,305 1 

10,84,388 

1 

1 


Basti - - -J 

13,19,470 

1 

2 


Azaiiij,^ar]i* 

12,99,012 

18,90,380 

2 

2 


j\tir/.:i]Mir 


8,13, .395 

1 

0 


Benares 


8,90,290 

1 

15 


(ilia/ipiir 


15,15,072 

1 

8 


'Pofnl for N.-W. F. - 


4,28,94,255 

1 

12 


Ol nil. 


1 




liUckiiow - 


7,82,578 



9 

Unao 

— 

i 13,48,539 

2 

3 

6 

Biira Pianki 

1 ’ 

15,74,059 


5 

6 

SitajRir - 


13,23.45*2 


0 

10 

lliirdoi 

— 

13,73,297 


9 

11 

Khi’i'i 

— 

9,35,99 1 

1 

3 


Fy zahatl 

— 

1 1,05,4.35 

1 

It 


iiahraleli 

— 

9,67,575 

1 

2 


(hinda 

• — 

1.5,38,805 




Hii(.‘ Ban'll 

— 

12,88,877 




Siillaiipiir - 


12,00,147 

2 

1 


Pavtiihj^Hfh 

— 

9,84,687 

2 

3 


Total for Oudh 


1,44,84,042 

1 

12 

3 


N. H. — The districts marked* were still under assessment in 
1878 . 

O . 'rh(*.so .settleinont.s liavo been ni«a(lo with ^Toat, 
euro and clabonition by apickoil .sot of ollieors sclctciod 
ns b(‘iii;j;'tlic most oupable of I ho younger members of 
lh(^ eivil .service ; and there can be no doubt tliat on 
the whole the a.s.si‘Hsment8 fixed by them do accurately 
rejiresent a fair half of the gros. average rental. 
Some, no iloubt, are lighter, and some heavier; the 
most (pie.stioiiablo ease.s are either those where rent is 
taki ‘11 ill kind and an estimate of its average money- 
valiu' has to l>o formed, or else whore tlio crops vary 
so violoiilly with the fluetuatioiiS of tho season.^ that 
tln^ uvmage is peculiarly hard to strike. Hut, on the 
whole, tlie immlence is acknowledged botti by the 
collectors of the districts and by the best informed 
native gentlemen to be fair and eipiable, and the 
rovenne. is eolloeted with ease and punctual ity. 

6. The proj)ortion borne by the land I’eveiiue to the 
estimated value of the annual gross produce was shown 
in the discu.ssioii of ipiestion 3 to be about 13 per 
cent., or l^etween } and J. 


7. The following princ.iplos have been proscribed 
for fixing the dati‘s at whie.h instalments of revenm* 
are payable : — that the cultivator should not he bound 
to pay liis rent until a» little time has elapsed after his 
main erop.s liave heeomc ripf*, so as to allow him to sell 
in an open and not a forced market a portion of that 
ero]) ; and that a month after the landowner cun 
demand rent from the cultivator, the rovcmie should 
become due from him to (xovernment. If thc^ dat(> is 
fixcal too i‘arly, i.(\, before the crop is ri[)0 or is 
harvested, the cultivator has no ea.sh in hi.s hands, 
and is forcial to borrow. If it is fixed too late, uii 
improvhlent cultivator may be tmiiiited to dispose 
of Ins (Mish hefon^ the landowner coui(‘s to demand it. 
It is n(‘(a‘.ssary to ehoo.s(‘ a judicious medium between 
the.se two errors. 

8. Another consideration to bo borne in mind is 
this, — that ihe rmit ought to he paid as far as jhks- 
sihle out of crops wliieli lh(‘ cultivator sells, not out of 
thos(‘ which lie would Jiatundly keep for ln.s own 
eonsiimption. Tluj raiii-cro])s whi(‘h idpen earliest 
such JI.S (he light eojirse millets, llui coarsen* rices, and 
th(i Indian corn, are almost entirely grown for homo- 
eousuinption, and, broadly speaking, all the rain-crops 
(exee'pl indigo and cotton) ai'c grown for food rather 
than for .sale, and a much smaller proportion of these 
(hail of flu; spring crops (wheat and barley) co]m?.s into 
the market at all. 

If. Tln^ cultivator receives more cash, therefore, in the 
spring than in tlie autimiii, l)i‘si(les which he has also 
to buy seed in tln^ autumn at the rate of ahoiii 100 Ihs. 
lo(h<*. acre for the winter erojis. It lbllow.s, iherelore*, 
that for the autumn rent the cultivator has more occa- 
sion to liorrow than for the spring I’l'iit, iinle.ss due 
consi(l(‘ration lias been made in iixirig the instaluieiit. 
Wh(Mi a proper arrangement lias not l)(‘(‘ii made, it 
gemunlly oeenrs that, the eultivatov has to borrow net 
only money for rent, luit grain for s(*ed. IMoiU'y is 

hmt at half an anna pm* riipei' jier month, which is 

lapiivalont to 37.^ pi'r ea'iit. ()(*!■ annum. Seed is 
borrowed at different rates. SoiiK'tImes it has to he 
repahl in kind plus dO per eeiil., so that if a cultivator 
borrows 10 inanuds in Oe.tobi'r, be mn.st return J.' In 
April; .soimMiine.s the of the seed-grain liaUe 

he; r(‘paid with 30, or more (•onimonly with 23 jier ceiil. 
additional, at harvi'st, and the lowest rate of in(«‘n‘st 
ever charged i.s half an anna per rupee ])(*!■ iiaoith. 
drain at sowing time is alway.s dearer than at harvest 
time ; so that if 10 maimds ari* l(‘nt in October when 
grain fetches (say) Ks. 3 a man ml and retimu'd In 

April when grain letehe.s (say) l\s. 2 a niaund, the 

eulti valor has to pay 13 manmls, Avortli Ks. 30, ph'- 
interest, Rs. 3-10, to chair off hi.s debt. Rverylhliig 
ought to he done, therefore, to prevent the cultivator 
being thus mulcted. 

10. So far tho qu(‘stion lias laam trmih'd with regard 
only to cultivators’ interests. Unt financial interests 
an* also much eon(‘eriied. If at one S(‘ason a very 
large tract of country is called upon to su]>ply the 
doveriimeiit treasuries with hard ca.sh, there is a 
suddmi demand for silver coin whicli drains the market 
and aileets circulation, 'fhe ca.sh is meainvliile locked 
up and doled out moiilh by month in payment of th‘" 
various military and civil e.stalllishments of the country. 
It would therefoi'e he convenient, from a financial 
view, that collections should he made at diffenait dales 
in (liftereiit parts of tlie same district, and this is what 
would occur if homogeneous tracts and villages were m 
practice treated as tlie settlement rule.s intended tliat 
they should he treated. 

11. Mr. Buck gives the following (*xaniples U) 
illustrate the way in which the instalments can ho 
brought into relation with the crops : — “ Tho crops 
of a village A being divided into crops eaten by 
cultivators and crops sold, it is found to sell on an 
average Ks. 800 of rice in August, and Ks. 1,200 ol 
sugar ill January, and to eat the re.st. The most con- 
venient arrangement would be to rcquii'e rent to ho 
paid in the following proportions 
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Charged againsit rice - - 40 per cent., Ui\\ Sept. 

Ditto sugar - 60 „ „ IStli Fob. 

Suppose another village, TL is Ibuiul to s(‘ll Us. 1 ,000 
worth of indigo and colton in October and Noveanber, 
and Rs. 1,000 worth of wheat and oil seeds in March 
and April, the arrangcinent might be. — 

Cliarge.d against indigo - 20 per cent., 1st Xov. 

Ditto cotton - 20 „ „ 1st Doc. 

Ditto wheat and 

oilseeds - 60 „ „ 1st ^lay. 

12. It is evident, however, from the replies sent in 
from the diffenait di.strie.ts that ns yet tlu'se j)rineiples 
liave not been eflectually earricil out. "Fliis has lu'en 
duo, jiartly to the dilliculty of aseertaining the indi- 
vidual necessiih'.s of each village, partly to tlte fact 
that the princi|)h‘ ahovc enuneiated Avas only lai<l 
down in 1874, when most of Ihi* si'ltlements hatf been 
comjilelcd. Tla? pj’ov ions system ha«l lather Ixam i?i 
the direclion of treating both himlowneis ami cultiva- 
tors as children, assuming that tlie money would burn 
a hole in their pockets, and that it must he <‘oll(r((Ml 
fnan them almost l)efor(‘ tli(‘y Itad got it, certainly not 
a day after. instalments have now, as a general 

rule, been ])nt hack, so as to give everyone a la tter 
(»p])ortnnity of riMilising a fair market-prie.e. ; hut they 
iir(‘ still too iinifoiin, and instead of varying with every 
villag<*, or at least cv(‘ry honn)gcneoiis t racl of eouiilry, 
tlu^y are often lixed for Idcnfuad dates throughout a 
whol(‘ district, .-dthongh it may consist of v(M*y distinct 
Inicts, gi’owing ililfcrciU kinds of crops, which ripen 
;it ditlorent seasons. 


13. Another reason wby collectors havi^ made no 
objections to the existing arrangements is Ibis, that 
the person with whom thi^ (‘.olleetor has to deal being 
the landlord, the main difilculty do(‘S not present 
itself to him. Landlords, as a body, are only loo*gla<l 
to ]>ay umltT a system Avhieh is inconvenimit to the 
tenant and which gives them, the landlords, lirstly, 
the. opporlunily of charging interest on arrears of rent, 
which interest never forms part of a recorded rental, 
and is, therefons m.wer chargial Avith revenue. ; 
secondly, tlie opportunity of ejecting tenants avIio 
cannot ]>ay, and of thus destroying their occupancy 
rights. Under thc.se circumstances, it is natural that 
landlords should not ohjeet to the old sy.siem of fixing 
the instalinent.s tpo early', and slioiild not specially 
de.sire the introduction of the new system. 


Ciuv.1 , Qn.^ 
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14. Mr. McLonagiuy, Lolicclor of Tbmdfi, nanarks 
flial he “Avoiild c(‘rtainly advocate tliat hotli t,lic dates 
“ and the proportions of the. inslalmiaits should l>o 
settleil afti'r consideration ol’ the, spi'cial and 
“ general cIicunistamM‘s of (‘ach \ illage, and should 
“ not, except the eireiinistaiiccs are precisedy the 
same, lie uniform for eonsiderahle an^as.” 'I'liis 
view embodies lh(‘ piineiples laid ilown in the 
settlement rnh's. What is now ruri'ssary is that each 
collector should ho rcipiired by tiu' local rules nndiT 
the Act to make such altiaations in the dates ami 
nmount.s of tin', instalmi'iits as now iixi'd’ as will 
meet tlie cireumstanees of each pai t of his district 
whieli requires diircreni trcalnieiit from any other 
part. 




Hrxoal. 


13. iffrif/rnce of Lmul licrcnucy — The gmieral 
ineid('iic(‘ of laml revi'nin; on th(‘ eul(iv<de<l area, 
estimated as expkiincd in the answer to (im'slioii 3, is 
.shown in Slntcmciit I. district by district. The 
itieideiiec on dilTerent elassi-s of land cannot lu; givon ; 
nor Is the amount of (heir gross jiroduee known with 
liny thing approaching to accurae.y. The (igures in 
columns 3 and o have, been worke<l out in accordane.e 
Avith the general plan of tliis re[)ort ; hut it cannot lie 
too often rop<‘ated that lliey j/ossess per sc no stalis- 
ti(!al value wbatevi'r. Ihaigal and Debar hi'ing ])er- 
inancutly settled under the Regulations of 1793, no 
re-adjiistnieiit of the land revenui', hoAvi'ver desirable 
it might be, is possible. The .setthunent oi ()rjs,sa 
expires in 1879. Of late yi^ars tlieiv has iieviT been 
Jiny practical diOieully in realising the land revenue in 
Rengal, nor in Orissa, I'xci'pt (luring tin' years follow- 
ing the tamine, Avhen Us. 15, <84,391 Aven^ remit t('<|, the 
condition of the remission being that tla* zamindars 
should give a corn'spondiug reinis.sion ol’ rent to their 
ryots. It would l)e strange, indecal, if it Avc'rc not so, 
considering tlie diflenmecn b(4w('en the Minonni ol tin*. 
(Government demand on, and the gross rental ol, llm 
land in J.ower Bengal. The following figure's (‘xhi- 
bit this difference ’ in a very sti'iking liglit. The 
figures for ‘^rental ” iiiclnde the rental of rcvciine-free 
and of 80im‘ of tin' rcnt-fV(‘e lands which are not (‘\hi- 
hited separat(4y in tin*, returns. Fuller details Avill he 
found in Statement 11. 


Divlston. 

Government 
Hevenue (per 
Year of 
Valuation. 

Gross Rental. 

Burdwan 

Brenidency 

Rajshahyc 

Dacca - 
CJhittagong 

Batna 

Bliagulpore 

Orihsa 

Chota Nagpore - 

Ks. 

79,74,801 
51,10,523 
48,65,840 
39,71,399 
12,43,749 
80,20, 1 04 
:3 1,00, 941 
17,36,845 
3,01,102 

Rs. 

1,85,40,026 

1,42,35,364 

1,59,30,574 

1,91,25,288 

.59,58,881 

3,73,48,552 

1,15,05,324 

40,19,130 

37,15,796 

Total - 

3,63,97,454 

13,03,78,935 


No stronger argument than the above (Igun's e<nild 
he brought forward to show that Stal * expenditure 
in times of seare.ily should h(? resorted to as seldom 
and as sparingly as possible. 'J'ln* di( ie.nlty lies in 
tin* attempt to place. fh<5 burden on tin right 
slioulders. 


Mr. Toynbi 


The instalments of rev(*uue, which are f/uc aeeonling 
to the original agn^'nienls mad(‘ at tin* tiim* of (he 
permanent .settlement, an^ now pafpihlc only on tlu' 
following dates, Avithont referenei! to tin* tinni of 
harvest: — 


In Bengal, 12 t.h fJauuary, 28(1) March, 2Stli June, 
and 28th Sejilemher. 

In Beliur, 12th January, 28tli Mareli, 7th June, 
and 28tli Septemhea-, 

In Orissa, 28tli April, 8tU November. 

Ill tin.' ('liittagong district (luAn^ an', five kists, and 
in Daijo(*ling and all the distric.t.s of Ohota Nagpore, 
Avlien; (lie sunset sale hiAV (Acl XI of 1859) is not in 
force, tlmre are no fixed dates for payment, (‘xeept 
such as are specilicMl in the landlord’s agn'ement. It 
is tin; above tixeil dati^s of piiynn'iit Avhieh now eli icily 
regnhile the eolleetions of nait by landlords. 

No int(!re.st i.s charged on arrears of laml lexf'Jiue. 
I’he unrelenting nature of the ( Jovci nment iiani'iiue 
demand, Avilhout reference to tln^ goodness or hadiie.ss 
of season, although it do(‘s not now Icail to wholesah'- 
traiisfei's of landed ])roperty, yet may liave ^thc! (‘vil 
elb'ct of making both tin' poon'r land-owning ’ninl the 
cultivating classes to some extent deyxaident on thi*. 
momy-lending cla.ssc,s. 'flic high intere.st charged by 
these ’]att(:r ri'iidcrs it dillicult for their d(‘btors, evmi 
in a g<xxl .season, to extricate th('ms(ilv(^s from the 
debts incurred in a had one, and when two or more 
had seasons follow one another they become involved. 


30 2 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


up.I.Qn.13. 

Bengal. 

'oynbee. 


STATEMENT I. 

Statkmicnt showing the Incidknc^.r of Land Revenue on Cultivated Area, Sales of Estates, 

Prices of Land mid Laroliv’, 


Division. 


Disiricf. 


a 

w'*]* 

c 

D *" 
a (Xj 

a 

a 

rt 


5 ^ 

ei a 
h-5 nj 

I* 

o f* 


♦ . O 

O 


'd.® 

g« 

Cm 

o a 
<v 

|4 

H i« 
cS x 
-1 O t- 
bl) o 

rt u JO 

M u ^ 
->1 


Land sold 
for Arrears 
of Revenue 
(Average of 
last. 'I’hree 
Years). 


V -M 

Xi a 

s « 


C 

pH 


1. 

2. 

3. 



.5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 




Rs. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rurdwan 

Rurdw'an - 

2,009,080 

.33,54,440 

1 

10 

8 

150 

28 

37,681 


Bankoora - 

42.3,000 

2,08,708 

0 

7 

11 

— 

3 

7,52 


Beerhhoom 

566,400 

7,26,385 

1 

4 

6 

40 

2 

8,669 


Midnapore- 

2,;i01l,00(l 

22,68,877 

0 

15 

9 

26 

14 

•.’6,968 


II (Highly and 

818,7.5< 

12, 81. .502 

1 

9 

1 

66 to 70 

18 

20,761 


Howrah. 









I’resideney « 

24-UerguiN 

1 ,036,48.5 

17,18,031 

1 

10 

6 

30 to 1 50 

11 

19,024 


nabs. 










Nuddea 

1,063,721 

10,4.3,981 

0 

15 

8 

1.5 


4,766 


Jessore 

l,78L3()< 

10,79,728 

0 

9 

8 

30 to 40 


2.207 


Moorslu'da- 

OSlMJOOi 14,14,501 

1 

6 

10 

40 


10.246 


had. 









Rajshahyc > 

Dinagepore 

1,689,000 

16,69,063 

0 

15 

f) 

45 


15,235 


Rajshnhye - 

886,866 9,32,970 

1 

0 

10 

45 to 60 


2,498 


'Rungpore - 

1 ,934,001 

9,84,251 

0 

8 

1 

_ 


31,955 


Bogrn 

!I64,0I0| 4,02,630 

0 

6 

8 

60 


615 


Puhn 

439,842 

3,84,014 

0 

14 

o; 15 


3,170 


Darjeeling- 


77,643 


— 


10 to 15 




Julpigoree - 

3r)U,7 1 9 

2,99,1 18 

0 

13 

8 

40 



Dacca - 

1 )aecH 

1,296,5 l.’j 

4,87,116 

0 

6 

0 

50 to 70 

19 

98,1.54 


Furreedpor 

704,64( 

5,00,988 

0 

n 

4 

60 

13 

2,0 1:> 


Backergunge 

2,406,634 

13,08,897 

0 

8 

8 

57 

5 

2,081 


Mvmeusingh 

1,430,464 

8,68,733 

0 

9 

9 

101 

11 

4,363 


'Pipperah - 

1,270,649 

10,07,681 

0 

12 

9 

60 to 70 

7 

1,615 

Chittagong - 

(Uiittagong 

.044,64( 

6,7 1 ,03 1 

1 

3 

s 

49 

274 

l,19,69( 


Noakholly - 

703, M( 

. 4,60,478 

0 

11) 

5 

40 to 80 

4 

2,88( 

Patna - 

Patna 

1,163,153 

14,85,472 

1 

4 


80 

4 

11,756 


Gva - -J 

l,728,OOf 

13,66,924 

0 

12 


lot) 


5,337 


Shabahad - 

l,69O,00( 

17,47,619 

1 

0 

6 

60 


68,502 


Durhlmnga 

2,049,009 

4,98,371 

0 

3 

U 

100 


96,594 


Mozufferpore 

1,816,000 

12,14,867 

0 

10 


60 




JSnrun 

2,320,00( 

12,24,242 

0 

8 


100 to 121 


6, 1 9 1 


Clumiparuu 

1,437,000 

5,11,442 

0 

,') 

i- 

60 to 70 



Bhagulporc > 

Monghyr - 

1 ,9.52,00(,' 

8,58,343 

0 

7 


1.50 


29,861 


Bhagulpore 

2,835,961 

5,64,93.5 

0 

3 


.50 to 80 


19,367 


Purneah - 

1 ,586,3.57 

11,22,012 

0 

11 


40 


2,14: 


Maldali 

412,622 

4,04,082: 

0 

14 


15 to 20 




Sontlial Per- 

81.5,20: 

2,18,877 

0 

4 

4 

48 




gunnahs. 









Orissa • 

Cuttack 

1,350,00()| 

8,65,509.' 

0 

10 

3 

75 to 85 


18,614 


I’oorce 

664,32o| 

4,7 5.564j 

1 


'1 

K 

46 


2,603| 


Balasore 

.583,2.59 

•.M1..53ii 

0 

n 

4 

3.5 
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Chota Nag 

llazarcebagh 

318, 912 

1,1.5,088' 

0 

1 


5 to 20 



pore. 

Lohardugga 

2,823,738 

1,10,376 

0 

0 

8 

40 to 60 




Singhhoom 

635,648 

54,517 

0 

1 

5 

28 




Manblioom ! 

1,812,800| 

88,250| 

0 

0 

9 

30 to 60 




Wages usually paid to Field Labourers. 


Two and a half annas per day. 

Two annas per day. 

Four rui)ees a month for ordi 
labourers. 


nary 


inea! of parched riee. 

'J'hree annas per day. 

Three (o four annas per diem. 

Four annas per day. 

Rs. per month, paid partly in food. 

Ks. 2 ])er month with food, or Rs. 4-S 
without food. 

'I'w o and a lialf annas per d.'ty. 

Two and a quarter annua per day. 

Jis. 2-S j)(*r month W'ith hoard, Re:ipor)i 
at Ks. 7 per month with food. 

Two and a quarter annas per day. 

'I'wo annas eq^ht pii's per day, together 
with food. 

There are very few’ regular agrienltural 
labourers lu're, hut men can he ob- 
tained at three to four anjtjts a day. 

Rs. 0 to G per month for day lahounTs. 

Four annas per day. 

From four to eight annus a day. Rea}.ers 
receivt* a share of t.h«^ croj) in return 
for their labour. 

Rs. G a month. 

'Phree annas and six pies pc*r diem. 

Four aniuts a day. 

Four annas per duy. 

One aima or seers of paddy or /ihrsavi 
per day. 

One anna per duy, or seers of paddy 
or jauiru. 

'IVo and a half seers of grain per day. 

One anna and one meal a day. During 
harvest from .o to G per cent, of crop. 

Three to four seers of grain, and quarter 
seer of pea.s or gram per day. 

One anna and two pies plus a meal a day. 
Ri‘at)ers receivt* one out of every Id 
bundles reaped. 

Two annas per day or two seers of grain. 

A day’s food in kind. 

'Phrec seer.s unhusked riee and one menl 
per day for six hours’ work. 

Two annas jjcr day plus a midday meal 
or 4 buujiyes of paddy for every 
20 bundles cut. 

One and a half to two annas per diem, 
or three seers iinhusked rice and one 
Seer clnira. Reapers receive one sheaf 
of grain in straw to every leu tln.y cut. 

Six to 7 J seers of iinhusked rice per day. 

Its. 2 per month plus two suits of clothes 
in the year. 

Two and a half annas per day for ordinary 
day labourers, besides adtde of tobacco 
and an occasional meal. 

An anna and a half a day. 

One and a quarter to one and a half 
annas per day. 

From two to four seers paddy daily with 
a handful of coarse grain. 

One a half annas per diem. 


Total - 154,645,468 3,64,88,787 


i62 3,82,335i 
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STATEMEl^T II. Chxv.I.CIk. 

Statement showing the Auea, Povulation, Land Revenoe, uml IIoau C-ess Vai-uatidn of «U 

Road Cess Distkicts. 

— — — - — — — ■ Toynh 

Area in Land licvcinie Hental as per 

nivision. District. sipiare ropiilation. of year of Uoad Cc.ss 

miles. Valmition. Valuation. 


Burdwaii 


presidency 


Kajshahyc and Cooch 
Behar. 


Rnrdwan 

Bankoora 

Beerbhoom - - - 

Midiiapore - 
Ilooghly (with Howrah) 


24-Pergunnahs 

Niiddoa 

Jessore 

Moorshedahad 


Dinagcporc 

UajHliahye 

Hungporo - 

J5ogra 

Pubna 

Darjecding 

.lulpigoree - 


3,455 

1 ,422 
1,344 
5,082 
1,407 

2,034,745 
.520,772 
095,921 
2,54.5,179 
1,1 88, .556 

33, .54, 440 
2.00,90.5 
7,37,900 
22, 15, 011 
14,59,975 

12,770 

7,291,173 

79,74,891 

2,788 

2,210,047 

10,73,989 

.3,421 

1,812,795 

10,41,852 

3,058 

2,075,021 

10,50,393 

2,402 

1 ,353,620 

13, .50, 289 

12,329 

1 7,451,189 

1 51,10,523 



1 ,501 ,1)21 
1,310,729 
2,149,972 
f)89,4f)7 
1 ,2 1 1 ,.594 
94,712 
4 1 S,f>f).5 

7,377,003 


lis. 

17,12,S44 1 
10,33,524 
9,98,758 
4,05,159 
3,71,102 
71,008 
2,73.445 

48,05,840 


Ks. 

74.94,099 
0,96,978 
10,14,177 
57.26,01 1 
3t), 08,7 61 

1 ,85,40,020 

43,70,798 

27,.5O,017 

38.28,090 

32.79,829 


Ks. 

..33,01,980 

31.08,909 

46,41,044 

12,57,9^l 

15,14,735 

5,29,103 

12,70,102 


1 ,59,30,574 


Dacca 

Furreedpnre 
Baokergungi’, 
Mymcnsingli 
'Pipperah >■ 


1 ,852,993 
1,51 1,878 
1,878,144 

2,.849,917 
1 .533,931 

9,120,803 


1,92,775 
3,31,038 

13,10, .505 
8,33,809 
10,03,212 

.39,71,399 


22,49,524 
12,01,030 
09.59,207 
51 ,55,08.5 

35,00,382 

1 ,9 1 ,25,288 


Chittagong 


Chittagong 

Noakhollv 


2,322 1,127,402 I 

1,8.52 713,9.34 

4,174 1,84 1, .330 


0,71,031 

5,72,718 

12,43,749 


30,32,31.5 

29,20,530 


Patna 

(Jya 

Shahahad - 

Durhhunga 

Mozufforpore 

Sanm 

Chiiiiiparun - 


1 ,559,038 

1,919,7.50 

1,723,974 

2,190,324 

2.1S8,.3h2 I 

2,003,800 

1,440,815 

13,122,743 


14,02,982 I 
13,72,070 
17,48.202 
5,48,002 
12,17,904 
12,20,079 
.5,1.5,005 

80,20,104 


57,90,154 
70,44,015 
50,52,208 
03,19.108 
44,15,325 
.55,00,709 
2 0,20,9 4 3 

3,73,48,552 


Bhagulpore 


Monghyr - 
Rhagulporc 
Punieah 
Maldah 


1,812,980 
1 ,820,290 
1,714,795 
070,426 

0,030,497 


8,40,381 I 
0,85,500 
12,29,335 
3,99,005 


.33,79,596 

43,09,.309 

28,59,095 

9,50,724 

1,15.0.5,324 


Cuttack 

Booreo 

Balasorc 


1,022,584 

7f)9,074 

770,232 


8,47,401 
4,8.5,345 ! 
4,04,099 

17,30,845 


21,07,442 

10,41,445 

8,70,243 

40,19,130 


Chota Nagpore • 


Ilazarechagh 
Jvohardugga 
Manbhootn - 


Gkani) Total 


7,021 I 771,875 

12,044 1 1,237,123 

4,921 995,570 

23,986 3,004,568 

135,905 58,408,222 


1,10, .343 10,47,847 

1,02,559 14,87,154 

88,200 11,80,795 


3,63,97,454 13,03,78,935 


Note -The Bnures in the last two columns are token from the Boanl’s valuation completion reports to Government. 

• 3 C 3 
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^Cfiir.I.QN.18. 

Central 

PROYINCBS. 

Wr, Nicholls. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Incidence of Land Revenue , — At the time of 
settlement, owing, perhaps, lo the paucity of irrigation, 
the ass(^ssinentB were fixed by a ehissilication of soils, 
aiul no distinction was nmde between irrigated and 
dry cultivated lands. Nor can I now attempt to show 
separately the incidence of the land revenue on such 
ditfcrimt classes of land. 

The following statements (A.) and (B.) show the 
incidence of the land revenue on the cultivated lands, 


and on the cuUiirable inalguzari lands, and its jiropor- 
lion to the gross produce calculated on th(3 
cultivated .area,* valued, Jlrst, at the rates prevailiuir 
at the settlement time, and, secondly, at the rates 
th(' present day. 


* See statement of urea of cultivation under Group 3 
page 104. ’ 


(A.)-— Statement showing Land Re\ocniie, Acueage Rates, and Value of Gross Produce at Time 

of Settlement. 











Averagi* rate per 













acre. 


Proportimi 
th(‘ Land 
R(*venne 
hears tu 
value of 
gross 
produce. 

Districts. 


Value 

of 

Food 

Grains. 

Value 

of 

Oil-seeds. 

Valu<‘ 

nf 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Value 

of 

Cott(»n. 

Value* 

of 

other 

crops. 

3V)lal 

value 

of 

jirodiua*. 

'Ibtul 

liUnd 

Revenue 

assessed. 

On culti- 
vated 
lands. 

On eul- 
turahh- 
including 
culti- 
vated 













lands. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Hs. a. 

P- 

Rs, 

. a. p. 


Nagpur 


42,7.3,061 

5.74,4 49 

6t),240 

1 8,06,735 

2,19,380 

09.39,705 

8,,30,3I3 

0 

1.3 

5 

0 

9 3 

t hje- 8 (h 

llhandara 

- 

4.3,94,71.5 

1,47, (>54 

3,4.3,900 

360 

56,170 

49,42,209 

4,04,01.3 

0 

7 

11 

0 

4 5 

Oni! pJtli 

Chanda 


' 38,11, .5.51 

2,57,817 

2,39,840 

5,44,9.50 

1 ,2.8,040, 

49,82,198 

2,50,072 

0 

5 

9 

0 

1 1 

One- 2 i)tli 

Waniha 

- 

28,46,467 

4,62,684 

27,560 

.33,30,315 

1 80,670 

i 68,5.3,090 

5,12,3-15 

0 

9 

I 

0 

7 0 

I One-12lli 

JJalaghal 

- 

25,05,77.3 

73,7.31 

94,520 


19,9.50 

22 , 7 . 3,974 

1,59,217 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3 5 

One-17tli 

Upper Godavari 

- 

1,14,540 

5,1.39 

240 

9„525 

2, .520 

1,21,934 

19,908 

0 

13 

8 

0 

5 7 

Oiic-Oili 

.lubhulporc 

- 

.55,84,163 

2,74,0.86 

82,280 

3,38,475 

51,86<» 

03,30,804 

5,79,226 

0 

8 

11 

0 

0 8 

One-l nil 

Suugor 

- 

4.3,.5y,,57G 

1,92,795 

1,62,080 

4,25,700 

87,190 

.52,27,401 

4,39,187 

0 

8 

11 

0 

5 01 

Oue-] 2 ili 

Dam oil 

- 

2 1 ,.50,05.3 

1,17,1.52 

,3.5,«KS0 

1,91,820 

.50.840 

25,44,94.5 

2,00,324 

0 

9 

9 

0 

5 1 ! 

()ne-] 0 tli 

Seoul 

- 

,34, 80, ,3 1.3 

2,07,6.33 

42,020 

1,40,040 

36,550 

39,00,850 

1,49, -103 

0 

.3 

9 

0 

2 7 j 

One- 2 (;tli 

Mandia 

- 

2. 3, .50, 8 59 

01,850 

25,200 

9,855 

31,470 

24,79,224 

93,507 

0 

3 

7 

0 


Oiie-30l]i 

("liliiiuhvara - 

- 

28,79,642 

1,99,329 

3,81,720 

0,13,920 

27,500 

41,02,1 1 1 

2, 1 9,505 

0 

t; 

0 

0 

Oue- 20 lh 

Iloshangahad - 

- 

40,77,92.8 

1,99,800 

4,55,000 

3,5 1,.585 

•1,09,020 

.54,55,533 

4,28,1 15 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 0 ; 

Oue- 12 tli 

Narsingphur - 

- 

32,11,989 

26,604 

95,360 

8,2.3,890 

45,280 

42,03,183 

1 , 21,810 

0 

10 

1 1 

0 

8 mi 

( hie- M all 

Kclul 

- 

.31,57,.503 

1,77,141 

3,1.3,080 

33,135 

80,130 

37,90,989 

1,90,015 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 4 

One- 2 (Hh 

Niinar 

- 

1.5,67,0.50 

90,993 

11, .5 00 

5,74,080 

•1 8 , 000 ! 

22,98,343 

1,78,847 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 9 

()ne-i;ith 

Kaipur 

- 

92,98,126 

5, .5.5, 480 

1.3,22, .3 60 

1 2,.3S,205 

5,.“U,08uj 1,29,47,857 

5,45,209 

0 

.3 

/ 

0 

1 9 

One 24t1i 

Samhalpur 

- 

.36,08,520 

3,19,998 

1,95,000 

7,47,405 

I,I5,I90| 

19,80,103 

l,10,.834 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 . o| 

One 4 2; id 

Bilaspur - 

- 

.31,15,886 

2,01,300 

4,20,800 

8,4 7, .500 


48,85,180 

2,04, .3 14 

0 

.3 


0 

) lo| 

Oue-l.'Mh 

Total 

- 

6,58,80,726 , 

.53,.52,1 .50 

43 , 04,200 

1 , 20 , 30 , 555 : 

L' 0 , 25,040 

8,96,04,071 

00,71,091 

0 

7 


0 

3 4j 

()uo-i:)||i 


(B.) Statement showing Land Kevenle, Acreage Rates, and Value of Gross rRODUcE at tin* 

Rrosent Time. 


Districts. 

V.alue 

of 

Food 

G 1 aiu.s. 

Value 

of 

Oil-seeds. 

Value 

of 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Value 

of 

Cotton. 

Value 

of 

otlier 

crops. 

Total 

valiu' 

of 

produce. 

3’()tal 

Laud 

Revenue 

assessed. 

Average 

ao 

On culti- 
vated 

lands. 

latc per 
re. 

On eul- 
turahle 
including 
culti- 
vated 
lauds. 

Pr()]>orli()ti 
the Laud 
Revenue 
hears to 
A'ulue <d‘ 
gross 
produce. 


Bs. . 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IvS 

a. 

P- 

Hs. 

a. p. 


Nagpur 

1,06,82,652 

17,23,.34; 

66,240 

18,06,7.3.5 

2,19,380 

1,44,98,3.5-1 

8,30,31.3 

0 

13 

5 

0 

9 3 

One-l.sth 

Rhandara- 

90,09,16.5 

4,41,102 

3,43,960 

300 

56,170 

98,.50,817 

4,04,013 

0 

7 

11 

0 

4 5 

()iie-24th 

Chanda - - 

9.5,28,877 

7,7.3,451 

2,39,840 

5,44,9.50 

1,28,040 

1,12,15,1.58 

2,50,072 

0 


9 

0 

1 1 

One-4.5tli 

Ward ha - 

71,16,167 

13,88,052 

27,560 

.33,30,315 

80,670 

1,19,48,704 

.5,12.345 


N 

1 

0 

7 6 

One-23r(l 

Ralaghat - 

62,64,432 

2,2 1,1 9 J 

94.520 

- 

19,950 

06,00,095 

1,.59,217 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3 5 

Ouc-42n{l 

Upper Godavari - 

2,86,300 

1.5,417 

240 

9,525 

2,,520 

3,14,002 

19,968 

0 

13 

8 

0 

.5 7 

(hie-lOlh 

Juhhulpore 

1,39,60,407 

8,22,258 

82,280 

3,3.8,475 

51,860 

1,52,5.5,280 

5,79,226 

0 

8 

11 

0 

6 8 

Onc-27th 

Saugor 

1 ,08,98,940 

5,78,385 

1 , 62,080 

[ 1,25,700 

87,190 

1, 21, .52, 355 

4,39,187 

0 

8 

11 

0 

5 0 

On(!-28tli 

Dainoh - - 

.53,75,132 

.3,51,450 

.3.5.C8t) 

i . 1,91,820 

50,840 

00,04 ,.328 

2,06,324 

0 

9 

9 

0 

5 4 

One- 22 iid 

Seoni 

87,00,782 

6^22,899 

42,3201 

1 ,40,040 

36,550 

95,42,591 

1,49,403 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 7 

Ono-64tli 

Manilla 

58,77,147 

1 ,8.3, .550 

I 25.200! 

9,855 

31,470 

01,29,222 

93.567 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 11 

One"G5th 

Chhindwara 

71,99,105 

5,97,987 

3,81, 

b, 13,920 

27,500 

88,20,232 

2,19,565 

0 

G 

0 

0 

3 8 

One-4()th 

Doshangahad _ 

l,tU, 9*4,820 

5,99,409 

4,15,000 

.3,54,585 

4,09,020 

1,19,72,825 

4,28,115 

0 

7 

5 

0 

6 0 

Onc-25Ui 

Narsinghpur 

80,29,972 

79,992 

95,360 

8,23,890 

45,280 

90,74,494 

4,21,810 

0 

10 

11 

0 

8 10 

0 ue- 21 st 

Bctul - . - 

78,93,757 

.5,31,423 

3,43,080 

33,130 

80,130 

88,81,525 

1,96,015 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 4 

Ono-45tb 

Nimar - - 

39,17,626 

2,90,979 

11, .560 

5,74,080 

48,000 

48,42,845 

1,78,847 

0 

G 

0 

0 

4 9 

One-27th 

Kaipur 

2,78,94,378 

16,67,458 

13,22,360 

12,.38,20.5 

5,34,080 

.3,26,57,081 

5,45,209 

0 

3 

7 

0 

1 9 

0ne-50tli 

Samhalpur- 

1,08,25,500 

9,59,994 

1,95,000 

74,71,05 

1,1.5,190 

1,28,43,149 

1,16,8.34 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 0 

()ue-100t.h 

Bilaspnr - 

1,02,47,658 

6,03,900 

4,20,800 

84,75,00 

— 

1,21,19,8.58 

2,64,664 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 10 

One-43rd 

Total - 

17,.39,U2,877 

1,24,54,303 

1 


1,20,36,555 

20,25,040 

20,47,22,975 

60,74,694 

0 

7 

2 

0 

3 4 

Onc-37iU 
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♦ INCIDENCE OP LAND REVENUE. 


I offer the following observations : — 

The nsaeasraents were made between 1863 and 
1869, except for Sambalpur, for which a ten years’ 
summary settlement has recently been (*nn eluded. At 
the time of the assessments, owing to tin*, increased 
cotton cultivation duo to tlu^ Anun-ican war, to the 
opening np of the country hy roads, tlui piogress of 
railway works, largo exports of grain to lierar and 
Bombay, also to Malwa and Illiidnstun in tii)i»*s of 
loeal scanaty and other extraneous causes, [)rie(‘s of 
agricultural produce ruh'd high, and were not (‘x- 
pected to continue. As a matter of fact, from 1870 
to 1876 they generally I'AY. Now, again, owing to 
llie vast exports of wheat and oil-seeds to Knropt\ and 
to tlu^ drain caused ]>y famine in Madras, Bomhay, 
and th(^ Nizam’s dominions, they are exceptionally 
high. Th(^ produce out-turn shown iti slaleiiieiit (A.) 
Ibi- tlic time of the settlenKMit is ealenlated for a. goo<l 
year, bnt on the present aci’cagc'. I Inuc kept tlio 
same out-turn figures for the gross prodiuH*. of 1h(^ 
present day, ])ut liav(i in tlu‘. S(‘eou(l staUainmt (B.) 
valiuai tins at tin* present market rates. Ibit it is 
o]»vious tluit witli tlh) recent inereasii of cultivation W(? 
now have a considerably increased gross produce, over 
that which was obtained at the time of st‘ttlcm(‘ut ; 
coiisetiuciitly, tlui [U-oportion of land revemui at tin; 
time (‘f settlement to tin*. valu(5 of the gross produce 


was heavier than that shown in statement (A.). Of CnAP.i.Qird 

eotirse it, is highly improbable that our present prices « 

will be maintainoil ; \mt ou the other hand, our 

aggri‘gatt‘ i\u‘rease of production, oonpled with the 

snhstitution of move, valuable for inferior crops, will Mr,Nicho 

render the proportion of laud revenue to the value of 

gross prod uee shown iii my second statement ‘ a fail- 

index of our present condition as regards the incideneo 

of till) land revenue demand, and not very greatly in 

excess of wliafc we may expect in the immediate 

flit lire. 

Jt was the especial work of the Settlement Ollicers 
to accurately adjust the rt-veiiiie denuiiid according 
to llie capabilities of the dilfcient classes of land, and 
it is neither desired nor desirable to alter their 
exeidleiit work in any way, e\on were it possibJi* to 
do so. 

T'he work of assessmeiit was carried out from 1863 
to 18(SJ); in Snmljalpm* in 1876 nnd 1877. 

Then‘ has been no practical dillleulty in realizing 
the land revenue as now assessed, lii a very few 
iiidiviihnd villnges of Damoh, Miirw^ara, a.ml Bhan- 
dara, slight over asse.ssiueiits have been long ago 
correcled. 'Then- is now no dillieulty whatever. 

The d ati's at whi(*h the inslalments of roveiuie arc 
payabli', and their vcdatioii to the ordinary period of 
harvest or of lealizalioii of rcnls, are as follows : — 




IIarvo.sl.s. 

rayment 

of rents. 

I’ayiiieiit 

; of kists. 



Ivharir. 

Kabbi. 

1 Kbarif. 


1 ILabbi. 

Kharif. 


Rabbi. 

ISiigpiir 


Di‘ccinhor, 
midillc of. 

April, middle 
of. 

December, 

of. 

emi 

April, einl of- 

l.Olb Jan. 

- 

l.ath May. 

VVanlliii 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

(Miimda, with I’pper 
vari Sul)'<livisioii 

(loda- 1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

IJliaiularii. 

_ 

Novcnibcr 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Ihilaghiit, plains of - 

- 

Do. - 1 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

D<». 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

„ IJphimls 

- 

DcceinbtT 

Do. 

daniiary 

- 

May, early part 

1st Feb. 

- 

1 st .lune. 

Sooni 

- 

dan., ('iirly 

April and 

early in Alay. 

daiinary, latter 
part. 

May - 

Do. 

" 

Do. 

Mandla - 

. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

.luhbiilporo- 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

J)amoli 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Saugor 

. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Niirsingtipur 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. - 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Ilosluuigabad 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. - 

Do. 


Do. 

Hetul 

_ 

Dee. and dan. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. - 

D(.. 

- 

Do. 

('ll hind warn. 

- 

December, 
middle of. 

Afaroh and 

April. 

Doc< inbcr (end 
of). 

.March, end of 

l.'ilb Jan. 

- 

loth April. 

Niinar 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Jxaipur 

_ 

November - 1 

Do. 

D.). 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Sunibalpur - 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


The Government demand is paid for each village in exact proportion to its kharif or to its rabi cultivation, 
and rents are eulleuted exactly on the same basis. No interest is charged. 


BMRAK. 


Bkrab 


With respect to the proportion borne hy the land 
revenue to the valui* of the gross produce the infoiination 
is limited, and not viu*y reliable, owing to the dillieulty 
of ascertJiiuiiig the actual value ol produc-e per acre. 
Major Szczepanski estimates tliat the land revenue in 
the Wun district bears a jiioportion ot about to the 
value, of the gross produce. 

Mr. Beynon, in his Settlement li(;port on the 
Chandur taluka (Ainnioti district) in 18/3, made the 
following estimate : — 

“ According to ihc present market prices the 
average rate of 13 annas 10 pies is e<tuivalent to a 
grain rent per acre of 35^ lbs. of jowari, and 3lbs. of 
eleaiicd ciotton. T’aking the average yield per aero of 
these staples to be 400 seers of jowari and 4o lbs. of 


eleuned cotton, the averuge (iovernmont demand for 
iJie entire tiiluka uridiT the propo.s(‘d ratc.s represents 
about ami of the gross produce respectively. 
Tliis is irrespective of the straw and cotton s/‘ed, belli 
valuable eommo<lities ; so fla-re can be no doubt, not- 
witlistamling thi^ large increase iu revcniK*, that the 
average pressure of the proposed settlement will be 
v(‘ry light.” 

The j-eveiiue is payable in two instidmcnts, the 
first of whicli is due on the lotli January, and the 
second on the 15th Mandi. 

I’lio kharif crops are reaped in December, and the 
spring crops in February, and the above dates are 
<jiiitc convenient for the agriculturists, many of whom 
voluntarily pay their whole assessment in January. 


Mr. Duni 


3 C 4 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 0? INDIA. 


:haf.I.Qn. 13. Owing to its small size, its oompnct area, and its 

I general homogeneity of soil, i)opulation, and prodiic- 

tions, Berar allords peculiar advantages for the 
Mr, jMi€t l>resecution of some of the; impiirios which the Com- 
- — - mission propose to th(*ms(‘lves to make. I will give 

an instiinee. AVe have in lierar an almost perfect 
measure of llie pressure of our land revenue assess- 
ment. Att(‘inpts have often heen niad(^ to arrive at 
such a measure in other province's ; hut I have never 
seen any which 1 could regard with even a moderate 
amount of confidc'ncc. In Hcrar W(* produce aiuirticle, 
cotton, which supplies such a measure, because — 

{a.) it is produced on a suHlciently large scale: 

(/>) it is all (except what is retained for honn‘ con- 
sumption, a quantity wdiich, if not 
.Ka'urately ascerlainr,d, is certainly compara- 
tively insignificant) exjmrted by railway; 
and (‘Very p(iUnd exporli'd is thendbre 
known : 

(c) our imports are cxtrt'iiiely small and arc known : 
((/) the pric(; of cotton is known: 

(c) the area under cotton is known. 

The following extract from tin.: Cotton Report, 
submitted with my letter No. d,o40 of 23rd August 
1878, will show what the result of applying this 
iiH'asure is. It expresses our land rcvmnu; in terms 
of cotton acreage* : — 

'fhe figures showing the value of the crop, Avhieh 
may 1)C im])lic,itly reli(*d on, afford an im^onte's- 
tabUi pr(3of of the immense importance of the 
cotton crop to the cultivator. Roughly speaking, 
l(‘ss than on<*-f<)urth of the cotton crop sufllces 
to i»ay for the whole land revenue of Bcrar. 



j l^uautily. 

V^ahie. 

1877-78. 

Cwt. 

Its. 

Exported - - 

1,1119,170 

2,05,81,002* 

Kutained for local coiiHutuption - 

0?,.V23 

21,61,760* 



2, 87, 43, 302 ” 


* CalculaU'd at 3 annas and 2 pies per fMniiid. 


In making the above extract, my object has not 
been to show what the pressure of our land revenue 
IS,— to do that accurately an average of several years 
would have to be taken, — but to point out that we 
have a measure of its pressure, should the Commission 
d(‘sire to base any inquiry upon it. The field of 
investigation which such a measuri! throws open to us 
setuns to me to bii cJipabhi of’ being made a very 
fruitful one. A mere glance at the figures presented 
above may serve to demonstrate the untrustworthiness 
of the figures with which Mr. Hyndman startled his 
rc^aders tin? other day. And if w(^ might argue that 
all crops lend to the same money value, and that 
therefore the value (;f the crop of the whole cultivated 
ar(‘a may be roughly dc'duced from that of cotton, we 
should open a wide field of stati.'^ticul impnry. I am 
of course, aware that such an inquiry would be hazar- 
dous, because much of what is produced does not come 
to market ; hut in any case tlu're sci'ms to be room 
for valuable speculation. And I arn inclined to think 
thjit, owing to tlie indebtedness of the* cultivatim^ 
elassi's, the proportion of the total produce* of the 
country thiit is in fact, though not in apjAoarance, 
brought into market, and tlierefore infliicnecs niaikct 
values, is v(‘ry large indeed. My meaning is, that 
although much of the produce* of the country rcinairi.s 
in the eiillivalor’s hands, yet that it remains there 
aftea- having j)asse*el through his banker’s books in one 
shape or another. That, in fact, the^ hanki'rs get the' 
ero]>s, and resscll ; and tlmt this proee'ss has veiy 
nuu-h the* same* e*fh.'eg, as an actual hi'iuging to market. 

1 he I'cvenue; kists ceiniiot be said to bear any fair 
proportion to the vahie* of the* se?veral harvests; for 
the I wo kists iwv, e*qmil, wheu’cas the* klmrif harvest is 
immeasurably the* more* important. 

The kists are j)ayahle as follows : The first on 
31st riauuary ; tlie^ se*ee)ml on the L5th March. 

Idle.*- result is, that the wholes elcmaiiei being in the 
majority of villages paid from the kharif crop, the 
cultivator pays half his r(‘vemie at a very suitable^ 
time, and the^ other half rather late*. Even in villages 
with a larger rahi eiillivation the^ dates arc probably 
snfliciently favourable to the* cultivator. 


BOMBAY. 


Bom KAY. 

Colonel 

Anderson. 


The inciden(.*e 3 of the laud revenue^ on the cultivated 
area is given in a table hejlow. The jiroporlioii 
Avhieh the^ assessment bears lo the gross produce* has 
heen ase.e*rlained by a se*ries of earefid expci iiiieids 
eonlinue'd for several y(*ars. ddie printe'd reports 
and comments on these; exf)e;rimc*nts are provided for 
rederencc. The* gemeral result is that the asse^ssme'iit 
docs lied amount to ouc-sixth of the gross prodiiec, 
and is ofte.*n no more; than one-lhirtiidh or e)n(*-lbrtie;th. 
Of course.; it varies much with ilie; season. 'I'lie 
universal opinion of the colh’clors is that the iiici- 
dene;c is f’air, the; rates having Ijeen \e‘ry carefully 
fixed by the; revenue survey as a lent-ehurge; varying 
with the productive; epiality of the land. Tiiere; is no 
praelical diffienlly in realizing tlm land Mwcriue* as 
now assessed, ewcept in years of scarcity. The* 
instalments have been carefully fixed by the Survey 
Riilf‘s (see Nairuc’s Handbook, p. 121), so that the 
ryot is called iqion to pay inmiediutcly after he has 
harvested and sold his crops. They can he* readjusted 
on the; report of tin; collector, hut the unanimous 
opinion is that they are; now judiciously fixed. If an 
instahneut* is not paid witliin 10 days, a notice is 
issne'd for which tlie defaulter ha,s to pay 4 annas 
if the amount due; eloc’s not exceed 5 rupees, and 
8 annas if it does.*]- If paym(;nt has to be enforced 
by law, a line; not exeei*ding one-fourth of the sum 
due is leviable, hut is gf*ncrally remitted in y(‘ar8 of 

♦ Nairn(;'s llauelbook, p. 122. 

f For limitation of iucreusc on reviBion, Nairne’s Handbook, 

p. 107. 


seareily. No interest is now charged on instalmemts 
overdue. 

'riie following stateunont shows the incidence of 
the* (Jovermneiit levcnue per acre* in all districts ; — 


Colicctorale*. 


Dry Orop. 

Garden. 

liice. 

N(»utukun Divi.sion, 

Us 

. a. 

P- 

Its. a. 

P- 

1 

i Kh. a. 

P* 

Ahinodab.'id 

- 

i 1 

4 

9 

5 

8 

3 

4 

7 

7 

Kaira - 

_ 


9 

1 

5 

1 

2 

4 

6 

11 

Punch Meihals - 

- 


3 


2 

1 

11 

2 

5 

11 

Broach 

. 

4 

3 

11 

6 

1.5 

7 

5 

10 

6 

Surat - 

- 

2 

10 

7 

9 

8 

10 

7 

13 

7 

Than a 

- 

0 

3 

3 

1 5 

6 

0 

3 

3 

2 

Kolaba - 

- 

0 

3 

2 

5 

8 

10 

4 

0 

7 

Keisik 

- 

0 

9 

2 

1 

11 

4 

2 

9 

4 

Khandesh 

- 

1 

1 

10 

3 

13 

3 






1 




K 






1 

Soutiip:rn Division. I 










Poona 

' i 

0 

7 

11 

1 

5 

9 

2 

3 

5 

Ahmcdiiagar 

- 1 

0 

7 

5 

2 

5 

2 

1 

8 

1 

ShoJapur 

" 1 

0 

6 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 

7 

4 

Satara - 


0 

11 

5 

3 

14 

3 

3 

12 

0 

Patnagiri 

- i 

0 

6 

5 

9 

12 

6 

4 

3 

5 

Bedgaum 

- 1 

0 

10 

3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

14 

6 

Kaladgi 

- ! 

0 

7 

6 

1 

G 

5 

1 

9 

11 

Dharwar 

- 1 

0 

14 

3 

5 

7 

0 

2 

2 

5 

Kaimra 

. 1 
1 

0 

7 

6 

8 

9 

0 

2 

8 

6 


iMost eareiully conducted experiments on crop to 
ascertain the projiortion of assessment to gross 
produce have been carried on under the orders of 
Government by the collectors principally during the 



INCIMNCE OF LAND UEVENUE. 


last few yeai‘t»» These experinu‘iits have been too few 
in number, and spread over too short a space of time, to 
pistify any decided "cneval conclusions bein*^ arrived 
'jii. Besides, the enormous il\K*tuations in piices of 
the past four years would U])set the (‘onelusious based 
on the residts of any one year. My impression is 
tlnit wc are safe in saying that in fair land in the 
general run of seasons with ordinary cultivations and 
av«rap:e prices, the assessment absorbs b‘ss than one- 
eif^hth of llie jjross prodiua*, and in poor land iiiKha* 
the same eonditions n very inneli smaller proportion. 
In niaiiy exporiments on poor soil tin* result has 
shown the assessment to be under /) [ut e(‘iit. oi’ tln» 
gross prodnC('. 


There Inus never been any practical ditheully in Cuac.I.Qn. 
realiz/mijj the assessment in the Sontheru Mavutta 

Country as iixed at tin* lirsl settlement, w as revised 

siiu'e. duriujz the \)ast iivt* years, exceptiini; in some Colonel 

parts touched V»y tin* famiiu* hvsl. year. 'There some Anderso 

small amount oi revenue was remitted and more n*- 

mained ontstandinj; at. tin* end of the year. No chaui^e 
is necessary in the dnt(‘s of instalments falliiii; due, 

Avliich an! fixed by ( lovernmc'nt, and afford ample 
tiim* for realization of [iroduce belbre collection. I do 
not enter further into llie qm ^tion of ri vcmie collet*- 
tion, .‘is the existinfj: orders on this siibj<*et will bt* 
certainly (juoUmI by tin* collectors who answer tin'st* 

Imcslions. 


SINDIL 


'Tlic "oneral incidence of land revenue on the 
cultivated area is about Ki*. 1-14 ])er ame. 

Ks. A. 

On riec laud - - - 2 12 

On wheat land - - - 2 6 

On joari and bajri biml - - I 12 

The revenue collected may be (‘(piivjdt‘nl to a tenth 
of tb(! j^ross jiroduc.t*. 'I’be incitlenee on I be various 
c1asst‘s of land is fairly distributed. 'The seltlemeiils 
are all I'or periods of 10 yt'ars only, and they have 
])(*t‘n introduceil at various pei'iods sinci* 1H(>2-().‘L 
'Tla'i-e has l)(*en no jiraeJical dillicnlty in realizing tln! 
revenue as now assessed. Instalments <d* revoiint! are 
IKiyilllU.' — 


/'hr kharif vntps. 

1 si flannary. 
loth February. 

1st April. 

Ftn' rnh'i rro/ts, 
loth May. 
l.ltli June. 

Idlh July. 

The kharif harvest is well gathered in before any 
demaiul is matlt! on aceonnt of ( lox enimenl re\eniie. 
Ill (lie ease of the rahi, (he iieei‘,ssl(y of collfrlinL:; 
everydiiiig wilhin (In* reviaiia* ytair iindiily hastens 
iiis(alnu‘iits which lo l»e/ir easily on (he p(*i)j»l(‘ should 
bt'gin about Ist rliim* and end ls( September. 
Interest on land nweime in arrears is not now 
cJiar«i:e<L 


SlNDll 
Colonel L 


MADRAS. 


Invtdenrr of Land Bi rnntr . — A statemt'ut is givtm 
in the Appendix showing with regard to lyotwari 
hinds — 

(1) the armi and ass(‘ssment of enltivabh* lain], 
including waste ; 

(2) tin; area and assessment of land under oecu- 
jtation ; and 

(J) the ari;{i and assessment of land ordinarily 
cultivated, and the raU-s of asscssnnait per aen; of 
dry and wet land under eacli of the above heads. 

The subjoined statement show's the JiUe of a..s,sess- 


ment ]>er acre oi’ hohling, tin* })rop()rtion of w(‘t and 
dry to total ar<*a of holdings, (lie pr«»portion of waste 
to cult urahh; area, and the average size of a. holding 
for each district, except Malabar and Caiiara which 
liave n(‘ver bemi surveyed. 

X.n, — Si'eoiid crop charge and ivalcr (a\ have not 
been tak(*ii into accouiil in the “wet” rat(‘s shown in 
column (i. In the Kistna arnl (Joduvari Deltas wet 
lainl is assesse<| as if it wen* dry, ami water is ehaiged 
lor at the rate of four nnKM's an a(‘re. — 


Districts. 


I r()])ulntion 

I 

j Square Mile. 


A venige 
Si/e of a 
Molding. 


Average 
Assessment 
of a 

Ihdding. 


Proportion of 
Dry and 
Wet (hiltivation 
to Total 
(hiltivation. 


Rate of A>s.sessin(‘rit per Aon* 
of Molding. 


Tioard ( 
llevenut 


Manjam 

Vizagapataiu - 

(huliivari - 

Kistna 

Nellore 

tUiddapali 

BelUiry 

Kumool 

Madras 

Chingleput • 

North Arcot 

Soulli Areot - 

Tanjore 

Trichinopoly 

Madura 

'I'lnncvelly ■ 

Foimbatore 

Nilgiris 

Salem 


182*9 
117*7 
255*9 
180*7 
M)2*7 
lGl-5 
151*5 
i;io* t 
14,721*1 
d40*7 
382*3 
300*3 
5-iO-l 
341*5 
238*5 
327*3 
237*3 
000 
202 ■ 9 


Ks. a. p. 
10 14 11 
3S 0 S 
22 10 9 
19 4 1 

31 7 11 

10 14 6 

13 8 2 

14 0 0 

31 14 1 

9 1 9 

10 0 8 
28 4 3 

9 7 4 

11 1 2 

15 n 0 

13 3 2 
11 14 4 
9 9 0 




Ks. 

a. 

P* ! 

Ks. 

a. 

P- 1 

Ks. 

a. 

p- 


38 

02 

! 1 

.3 

f> ' 

2 

13 

1 1 

i> 

3 


1.3 

08 

32 


1 

11 

5 

2 

9 

2 

0 

10 

1.3 

47 

5;i 

1 

1 1 

3 

2 

!» 

1 

») 

1 

0 

.34 

89 

1 

1 

8 

0 

2 

4 

1 ; 

1 

9 

4 

19 

78 

23 

1 


i 

5 

4 

10 1 

1 

15 

1 1 

,34 

92 

' 8 

0 

12 

u 

0 

11 

10 ! 

1 

4 

.5 


95 


0 

10 

0 

4 

1.3 

‘1 

0 

13 

3 

19 

98 

! 2 

0 

14 

11 

0 

3 

' , 

1 

0 

10 

.35 

41 

59 

I 

0 

1 1 

.3 

9 

7 

2 

9 

7 

.38 

07 

.33 

1 

0 

O i 

w 

5 

11 

1 

2 

12 

1 

:i9 

75 

25 

1 

10 

11 

5 

G 

1 i 

3 

8 

3 

40 

25 

75 

1 

3 

10 ! 

4 

13 

•*> ! 

3 

13 

2 

9 

84 

10 

0 

14 

10 

4 

2 

9 1 

1 

0 

4 

‘i*) 

83 

17 

1 

4 

7 i 

4 

2 

3 ^ 

1 1 

12 

0 

31 

84 

10 

0 

12 

5 i 

1 « 

9 

8 

1 1 

14 

1 

S 

90 

4 

0 

14 

^ i 

7 

5 

4 

! 1 

2 

3 

25 

100 

i 

0 

11 

1 i 

2 

10 

5 

* 0 

n 

0 

13 

92 


’] 

2 

1 1 

5 

8 

0 

i ^ 

7 


20 

82 

18 

1 

0 

9 

4 

10 

U) 

I 

11 

0 

33 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA, 


Madxab. 

r Board of 
. Bevmue. 


Proportion to value of gross produce , — For the 
portions of tlio pn‘si(l(‘ri(!y soUled by the Settlement 
Department a statement showing the proportions of 
the gross and luMt produce of lands taken to represent 
tlie ( TOv<*rnm(‘nt revenue has be(‘ii furnished by the 
Direcdor of Revenue Settlement, and is given in the 
appendix, d'ho principle adopted in the setlltunent 
is that the valm* of the nett produce, after making 
deductions on account of tlie vicissitudes of season 
and the expenses of cultivation, should be equally 
tlividisi between the ryot aiul (Joveriiment. In the 
earlim* settlmmad-s, however, viz., those of the Che- 


lambarnin Taluq of South Arcot, the Western Delta of 
(lodavari, and the Mnsulipatain portion of Kistna 
the jissesfunent was fixed as nearly as possible at the 
mean of 30 per (xmt. of the gross, and two-thirds of 
the nett value of the produce. Pric(\s having advaneetl 
since some of th(*sc settlements were completed, the 
proportions borne by the assessment to the grov<s 
produce have diminished, d'lie following statenieut 
shows the proportions of assijssinent to value of gross 
produce at the commutation rales adopted for tho 
settlement, and at the prices ruling during the last 
three years preceding tln^ famiiui ; — 


Districts or Portions of the District seltie<l. 


Ciuldaptili 


Kistna - 


Nellore 


CudUiipah 


Kiirnool - 


{ 

{ 

{ 


f Kasterii an<! Central 
-iwe-stern - 

Upland - _ _ - 

Guiitoor Portion 
Aliisulipiitani Portion 
Principal Division 

8id)-l)ivision , „ . 

'riircc Taluks, .raminalamadugu 
'riircc taluqs, Dadvil, iSce. 

Proper - - - - 

Piittikoiida - - - - 

(juinbum and Markapur 
Koilkuiitla . - . . 


Cliinglcput 

Soutli Arcot, Clu'lambaram - 
Triclnnopoly 

Tiniievelly - - - 


Salem 


{ South 
North 



Per-centage of 
Asses.smeiits to 
Value* of the Gross 
I’roduce at Com- 
mutation Kates. 

Per-centage of 
Assessment to 
Value of the Gross 
Produce at Ordi- 
nary Pritjcs of 
recent Years. 

-J 

r Dry. 

‘JO 

12 

-1 

L Dry. 

l.S 

8 

.J 

r Dry. 

12 

7 

1 

L Wet. 

22 

11 

J 

[ Dry. 

15 

8 

1 

[ Wet. 

21 

13 

J 

[ Dry. 

18 

7 

1 

[ Wi*t. 

21 

12 

J 

[ Dry. 

18 

13 

‘1 

[Wet. 

23 

17 

J 

f Dry. 

18 

11 

1 

[ Wt^t. 

23 

17 

_J 

f Dry. 

15 

y 

1 

[ Wet. 

10 

11 


I Dry. 

14 

8 


I Wet. 

17 

11 

J 

I J)ry. 

10 

y 

1 

[ W(‘t. 

10 

10 

J 

I Dry. 

1.3 

8 

1 

L Wet. 

17 

12 

J 

r Dry. 

13 

S 

1 

[ Wet. 

ly 

13 


( Dry. 

17 

12 


1 Wet. 

18 

13 

J 

[Dry. 

15 

10 

1 

LWft. 

20 

13 

J 

r Dry. 

15 

8 

-1 

[ Wet. 

31 

10 

, \ 

f Dry. 

13 

G 


1 Wei. 

2S 

11 

J 

[ Djt. 

— 

. 

'1 

[ Wc>t. 

25 

14 


r 1 >rv. 

13 

7 

- i 

LWet. 

21 

I 13 

J 

[ l>ry. 

12 

G 

1 

L Wet. 

17 

10 


It must, however, be remernbered that the commu- 
tation rates n^prese.nt thi! price at wbicli tlie ryots 
tin'll disposed of, of iboir grain in their villagei^ and 
this was often arrived at by detluetiug as niucli as 
30 per cent, from the wholesah; prittes charged liy 
mendiaiils, to allow of a margin for the cost of 
carriage of grain and tlie wholesale dealers’ prolits. 

The new settlement rates have been introduced in 
the districts of Godavari, Kistna, Nellore, Kiirnool, 
Chingh'piit, Salem, Timnivelly, and in parts of (hid- 
dapali and South Arcot. They have been sanctioned 
for (iaiijam and Coimbatore, but have not yet been 
introdiieed. A succinc.t account of the principles of 
the settlmiuMit will be found at pages 160-3 of 
Mr. Maclean's standing information regarding the 
oQicial administration of the Madras Preshlenc}''. 

No exiieriments havi; been made since the settle- 
ments to show the proportions of asscsijment to 
produce, with rcii'rencc to the present outturn, but 
most of tlic settleiiKuits have bomi concluded very 
recently. 

Although the proportions shown in the tables above 
given are only for tin* average rates of assessment 
for the whole district, there is no reason to fear that 
there are many inequalities in individmd cases, ns one 


of the special aims of the recent settlements has lici'u 
till' equalization of rates and the removal of anomalies 
whieJi existed largely under the old settlemmits. 

It is nearly impossible to say wliat proportion ol 
the value of gross produce reprcfseiits the (Joveniii'ciit 
assessuu'iit in most of tho districts not yet dealt Avitli 
by the Settlcinent Di'parhncnt, nuini'rous changes 
having, from time to time, biani made since the 
assessment was fixed, and no uniform primlple 
having been adopted at tlie lime of the original settle- 
ment. In districts in which there was a rough 
survey, a. fixed shan3 of th<^ gross proditee, often 
exceeding .50 piT cent., was taken to represent the 
Government assessment and commuted into money 
at rates representing the average selling prices at the 
time ; but the assessments thus fixed liaving been 
found to he more heavy than the lands could bear, 
oxteusivc reductions bad to bii made, and this was 
efii^cteil not on a fresh calculation of produce and 
prices, hut by a general per-centuge of reduction. 
Detailed information regarding the manner in which 
the old assessments were fixed in (‘ach district will be 
found in the collijctors’ replies, but they do not admit 
of being tabulated here. 

Assuming that the rates of produce reported by 
collectors, with reference to Question 3, represent the 



INCIDENCE OF LAND REVENUE. 




production of the land iii each district, the 
proportion ot the average rate of asscssnuad to the 
value of gross produce may bo estimated as follows 


Oanjam 

Vizagapatam 

Ucllary 

North Arcot 

'J'anjore 

Madura 

Coimbatore 
Malabar 

TIh' Board do not attach much value' to the above 
(‘Stiiuiite as (‘.verytliing depends upon how fai* the 
eollector’s cstirnati; of outturn can he ridic'd on as 
rcpri'S(*nting the arcraf/c of tlu^ district, but it is 
given for what it is worth. 

Ifvalizatiou of AVrr////c. — No difliciilty has be<*n 
e\peri(‘need in the realization of tlu' revenue under 

d<l ones, 


fDry . 

Vcr-ncutag^ of asscsK- 
nicnt to value of 
gross produce. 

- 8 

\ W(*t 

- 14 

|l)ry - 

- 10 

\ Wet, - 

- 18 

r Dry - 

. - 9 

[ Wet. - 

- 15 

r Dry - 

- ll 

1 Wet - 

- 11 

fUry - 

^ 8 

t Wet - 

- 13 

f Dry - 

- 9 

1 Wet - 

- 9 

/ " 

- 8 

1 Wet: - 

- ifi 

Wet - 

- 12 


tli< 


Distriets. 


Ganjam - 
Vizagapatam - 
Godavari 
Kistna - 
Ncllore - 
Cudda]»ah 
Kiirnool 
Cliiugl(!j>nt 
Hollary - 
North Arcot - 
South Arcot 

Trichinopoly • 
Madura - 
('oimbatorc 
Nilgiris - 
'riiiiicvcllv 
Sahiu 

Sciifli Canara 
Malahar 


Puoi’oktion or Anni ai. Tax 
1‘Ayaklh each Month. 


new sctth'iiK'iits, n(»r even iiiuler the 
.siiiee reiliietions Aver(^ granted, (‘Sj)eeially Ixdween 
IS, 14 and 18.18, wherever it was found that the 
assessiiK'nts wei'(‘ high(‘r than th(^ laiul could fairly 
hear. T’he high pric(\s Avhieh liav(‘ ruled of late 
years have enai)l(*d tlie ryots to pay up their dues 
with east*, 'fhe ine.ri'ase iu the mmiher of coercive 
processes iu the realization of the ( J ov(‘rnm(‘nt 
demand is not du<! to tin* ju'essure of tin*, assessment, 
'file. sul)j(a*t will be alluded to in rej dy to C^ueslion 14. 

'flu* ryotwar revt'nue and the Inam (piit-rords aro 
paid according to instalnnuils lixed by tin; Board of 
Ilcv«-iiue, and shown below : — 



1 

u 

B 

'V 

> 

o 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. ! 

S3 

June. 1 

B 

o 

EH 



AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

AH. 


- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 


- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 


- 

_ 

16 


- 

- 

4 

•1 

4 

4 

.. 

_ 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 


16 


- 


2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

16 


- 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

16 



- 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 


16 


- 

- 

o 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

16 


- 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

i 


- 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 


... 

I 16 

- 

- 

;t 

d 

7 

- 


-- 

- 

- 

16 


- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

.4 

.) 

4 


16 

- 

- 

- 

■1 

4 

1 

4 


- 


16 


- 


*1 

1 “ 

2 

2 

‘J 

4 

4 


16 

- 

- 

2 

, 2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

- 

.. 

16 


- 

2 

i 2 

4 

4 

2 

2 


- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

16 


- 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 



16 




- 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 


16 



2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

“ 

- 

16 


TTicy were fixed as lat(‘ly as l.STb, after a carefu. 
consi<h‘ration of tin* season, for the ])rincij)al harvi'sls 
of cacli district with a view to ciiabh* the ryots to 
dispose* of th(‘ir prodiUM* hidbre paying the ( iovernim*nt 
ass(‘ssmeiit. No complaints have* reacheel tin* BoanI 
to show that the ilat(*s lixi’d are^ in any way in(a.)n- 
V(‘nicnt or disadvanttigi'oiis to I he ryots. 

The peisheush ol' zciuimlaiis is paid according to 
inslahiK'iits lixeel iu llie origimd sanads. 

Ititrrvsf vharfjal on land n rantr in onrnr i — 
Jnte‘r(‘st, at the rati* of six per cent, per atnuim, is 
charged on land revenue arrt'ars under Madras Act II. 
of 1S()4. 


StAI’EMKNT sIlOAvillg 


the JIvoTWAJu C/ULTtJRAitr/K Area and tho Incidence of Assessment 
per Acre of Land. 









LaM> TV OcCrCATION'. 






Districts. 



Dry. 





Wet. 




Tohd. 






Extent. 

AsscSKincnt. 

Kate per 
Acre of 
Land. 

Extent. 

Asscssuu'iit. 

Kate per 
Acre of 
Land. 

Extent. 

Asscssmi'iit. 

Kate per 
Aer<} of 
Laud. 

1. 


2. 

3. 


4. 


.1. 

6. 

7 



2. 


10. 


Chmjam 


Acs. 

Rs. 

Hs. a. 

P- 

Acs. 

Ks. 

Ks. a. 

P* 

Acs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

a. 

p. 

- 

1,16,022 

1,41,721 

1 

3 

6 

187,771 

5,27,818 

2 12 

11 

.303,863 

6,62,5.32 

2 

3 

3 

Vizagapatam - 

- 


52,786 

1 

I 

ll 

25,310 

1,31,226 

5 2 

2 

7S,:()2 

1,21,012 

2 

6 

10 

Oodavari 

- 

419,294 

7,15,522 

1 

ll 

3 

227,238 

7,64,570 

2 9 

1 

717,232 

14,80,162 


1 

0 

.3 

Kistnii - 

- 

1,611,715 

24,16,871 

1 

8 

0 

124,216 

4,38,407 

2 4 

1 

1,805,2.31 

2S,. 5 .5,2 78 

1 

2 

Nh'Ilorc 

- 

77:1,750 

2,01,622 

1 

2 

7 

1 93,040 

10,24,733 

5 4 

10 

266,720 1 

1 2,26,425 

1 

i:. 

11 

Ouddapah 

- 

1,187,202 

8,23,074 

0 

12 

0 

114,258 

7,75,026 

6 11 

10 

l,3i)2.S(i7 

16,68,100 

1 

4 


Hcllary 

- 

2,376,102 

14,22,4(»0 

0 

10 

0 

1 14,23.3 

5, .5.5,48 1 

4 13 

2 

2,42U,:{ 

20,47,881 

0 

13 

2 

Kurnool 

- 

1,172,065 

11,02,876 

0 

14 

11 

2 7, .341 

1,70,227 

6 3 

7 

1,206,406 

12,73,103 

1 

0 

10 

Ohiugleput 

- 

234,242 

3,24,109 

1 

6 

1 

286,02.3 

lu,.30,156 

.3 2 

7 

521,035 

13,54,265 

2 

2 

7 

North Arcot - 

- 

443,822 

6,16,464 

1 

6 

2 

206,0(50 

I 1,73,002 

5 11 

1 

642,252 

17,82,473 

2 

12 

1 

3 

South Arcot 

- 

264,353 

16,24,948 

1 

10 

11 

285,1 .j-J 

15,16,064 

5 6 

1 

1,24 2, 506 

31,41,012 

2 

8 

Tanjore 


228,213 

3,71,327 

1 

3 

10 

746,322 

.36,27,702 

4 13 

2 

1,04 5, .3 12 

32,99,036 

3 

13 


Trichinopoly - 

- 

822,062 

7,77, 185 

0 

14 

10 

136,127 

5,68,(»27 

4 2 

!> 

265,189 

13,4.5,282 

1 

6 

4 

M^adura 


745,660 

9,52,680 

1 

4 

7 

1.57,:iS7 

6,51,840 

4 2 

.3 

203,047 

16,1 1,520 

1 

12 

6 

Tinnevtdly 

_ 

1,177,01.5 

2,19,147 

0 

12 

5 

121,822 

16,51,973 

8 2 

8 

1 ,368,907 

25,71,120 

1 

14 

1 

Coimbatore - 


2,225,473 

19,78,668 

0 

14 

2 

89,812 

6,58,901 

7 5 

4 

2,315,285 

26,37,569 

1 

2 

3 

Nilgiri.s - 

_ 

88,464 

61,349 

0 

11 

1 

i 1,274 

3,382 

2 10 

5 

82,738 

64,731 

0 

11 

<; 

Salem 

South Canara - 

- 

1,1.33,873 

12,80,608 

1 

2 

1 

9.5,988 

5,30,981 

5 '8 

6 

, 1,229,861 

18,1 1,. 582 

1 

7 

7 

Malabar 

- 

403,325 

6,36,436 

1 

0 

3 

387,162 

11,6.5,237 

3 0 

1 

72(>,.564 

18,01,67.3 

2 

4 

6 

Total 

- 

16,263,082 

1,72,73,933 

I 

1 

0 

3,737,40 1 

1,69,64,837 

4 8 

8 

20,000,543 

3,42,38,770 

1 

11 

4 


Ciuv.l.Qi 

Mapra 

Board 

Revenu 


3 D2 
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Madras. 

Board of 
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Average Ryotwari Cultivation during the Four Years ending 1875-76, and Incidence 

per Acre of* Cultivated Land. 


Ganjjdii 
Vi/,a;^np;itiim 
(lodavnri 
Kislnu - 
Nelloir 
(^i(l<la|)jili 
Rflhiry 
Iviirnool - 
Madras 
Clniiijltijmt 
Nfu’lli Arcot 
South Arcot 
'Fanjorc 
'rricdii nopoly 
Madura 
'J’inuevclly 
(^oiinbatoru - 
Nilgiris - 
Salem - 
South (laiiara 
Malabar 


Acres. 

r)0,2ii 

l,4.‘b‘L.Sll 

1,114,487 
2 , 21 ) 8,3 2.‘1 
],172,l4ri 

108,387 
378,148 
71)4,011 
233, rill 
074,8:)!) 
050,237 
81 1,1)30 
1 ,1)58,428 
48,502 
l,O70/J24 


Jis. Rh, a. |). Acres. 

1,34,941 1 4 9 171,700 

54,004 1 1 2 23,400 

5,11,540 2 0 8 277,143 

21,49,838 1 8 0 174,109 

7,30,980 1 3 9 105,891 

8,71,197 0 12 0 99,574 

14,51,030 0 10 1 101,520 

10,90,955 0 14 11 25,099 


21,49,838 1 8 0 

7,30,980 I 1 3 9 

8,71,197 0 12 0 

14,51,030 0 10 1 


2,44,230 
5,32,159 
13,04,129 
2,92.105 
0,00,9 1 5 
8,55,771 
7,31,538 
17,74,003 j 
30,303 . 
12,27,672 ; 


Rs. 

5,01,555 
1,23,808 
7,29,01)2 
4,03,301 
8,58,058 
0,70,787 
5,03,721) 
1,03,20 1 

9,04,817 
10,08,011 
1 1,30,841) 

35.00, <)0 I 
5,15,523 
5,80,537 

15.00. 037 
0,14,488 

07 

4,80,520 


31)3,930 0,21,800 [ 1 9 3 380,300 11,01,113 

14.11)1,674 1,53,38,935 | I I 3 |3, 428, 405 1,58,31,1)1)0 




'fotal. 


RjiU; per 
Acre. 

Extent. 

AsseKsineiit. 

Rntc |ier 
Acn:. 

Hs. 

Acr(;s. 

Rh. 

Rs. a. {) 

2 1 4 S 

275,566 

J 6,36,496 

2 4 II 

5 4 5 

73,671 

; 1,77,812 

2 6 7 

2 In 1 

527,475 

12,41,232 

2 5 « 

2 10 7 

1,607,420 

i 26,13,131) 

1 10 0 

5 2 10 

756,322 

j 15,89,644 

2 1 7 

6 12 1) 

1,214,061 

' 1.5,47,984 

1 4 5 

4 15 4 

2,394,849 ! 

! 19,57,765 

0 13 1 

6 5 7 

1,197,845 ; 

, 12,60,216 

1 1 0 I) 

3 11 4 

412,270 : 

11,49.047 1 

2 12 7 

5 12 5 

562,960 , 

16,00,170 ; 

2 13 5 

5 5 1 1 

1,062,008 i 

28,00,978 1 

2 10 2 

4 14 S 

944,945 

37,92,769 i 

4 0 2 

4 .3 6 

804,050 

12,06,438 i 

1 8 0 

4 3 1) i 

788,780 i 

14,42,311 1 

I 13 

1) s 1 : 

1)70,381 

22,38,175 

2 1 1(1 

7 6 S ; 

2,011,291 

23,89,151 ! 

1 2 8 

2 3 1) 1 

18,592 ' 

30,460 i 

0 10 0 

5 10 3 j 

1,157.191 

17,14,201 1 

1 7 8 

3 0 2 1 

780,302 

17,85,943 i 

2 4 7 

4 1) 10 j 

1 7,6 11), 1)7.) 

3,11,73,931 

1 12 3 


tlJPUTANA. 


UAJPin ANA. 


— Caplain Lmi\ Aiwar. — 'Flu* la'nt-rnle.s on which l)()th irrigalCMl and unirrigalcd ; but at ])r(!8C‘nt I feel 

*pt atn L(tn\ asossiiKdit was based will ho ibmid at page 187 ol‘ liltio trust iu the (\stimatu oF lb(‘ laud’s ])roduoli\c 
njorPowUtu Calculating from those, which pow(*r. Loiit-ralos iu Kotiili arc very miHKuous. 

’ will give an approxiiuat(‘, though not a correct, .Mverago, Since' ho\vev<‘r lluw liav(‘ ail<‘d for 100 years, it 

Spvnrcr. it would Jippcar that the mean ratius about Hs. 2-12-9. wa8 thought in(‘\pcdi(‘ut to alter tlnuii miicii at the, 

- The, rates Ibr irrigated land vary a great deal, but give Kyotwari settlement now being mad(‘, l»jt only to 

an av(‘rage of Hs. d-0-() ; those of unirrigated laml i(‘adju8t them. It was IbumI in most villages that 

one of about Hs. 1-9-7. The land revenue usually some persons did not pay nearly the full rjites properly 

ctpials two-thirds ol thes(‘ rah's. Major Powlett says <iue on tlicir lamis, while the most h(‘.lples,s paid nioiv 

(page 1S4): “ TIk' portion of the net assets fixed as tiian tlic' lull rates, lly apply! )ig the prevailing rate's, 

“ tli(‘ State’s share was gemerally two-tbird.s.i IJnt about whieli there' could be, no doubt, as every ciilil^ 

where' three-fourths or more' had bee'll j)aid without valor’s aceanint is witli the* Stale', not >vith a lamlloi’rl, 

“ apparent dijlicully, tlire'e-fuurths were deterinineel.” n'duction was gi\e*n in ncJirly a lldrd of the liohliiigs; 

'Flic sum paid to the Slate by the laudhold(*r would he* .•dtliough the total re'venue demanel was raiseal 7 |»er 

twei-ninths e)f the greiss proelnce*. cent. 

'File* incidence* em tlie^ various classes <jf laiiel is XluTe* are* three levciiue instalments in Keetah. 


fairly elistribuled. 'Fhe asse*ssine*nt was iixe'd in 1876 ; 
l)ut it was eolleeted in .se>me instaiie*es at the* new rates 
hetorc this date*. 

'Fhen* has he'en lie) pi ae-tical dilfieulty in realizing 
tin* land re-venue* as now assesseel till after the failure 
of the rains in 1877. 

'File reve'iiue* is paid in two instalments in each 
sense)!!. The dates they become* elue :ire — in the 
auliimii, “ Maiigsir hadi ckiim,” say about the mieldlc 
of November jinel a inontli later ; and in the spring, 
“ liai.sakh haeli eknm,” say about the euid e)f April or 
hcgimdng of May and a month later. They are so 
arranged as te) admit, as far as possible', e>f the zaniindar 
se'lFmg his creeps e)i‘ erollceting his re'iits from Ids 
eultivators la'fore Iiis first instidmcnt becomes elue. 
And the^ se'vcral iustaliimnts hear a L d’ proportion to 
the value of the seweral lim vests fremi wldedi the 
revemue or rent has to he* made geical. 

A l ate of interest at Ks. 3-2 per cent, is charged on 
laiiel re-vemn* in arrears. 

Major Powirfty Kotnh , — Paragraph 13. — I '^ijumot 
yet give the general incidence of rent on laud for the 
whole*, Kotali State ; hut for two parganas which have 
been surveyed and assessed recently the unirrigated 
is approximately Us. 2-10 per acre. The irrigated 
may bo set down as approximately Us. 10. 

'i’hc price cultivators get for their crops i.s so much 
below the town market rate's, that I believe the above 
to represent about one-third of the grass-produce on 


'Flu; iirst, e)f 2.3 jier e*eiit., is duo at the l)e*ginmiig of 
Novemhe*!*, aiiionlli before* the kliarif grain can heseild; 
the see*oiiel, of do peT eeut., at the; he*ginning of Fe-li’ 
niary ; and the balanec in May. Tn Poondee*, wla'ic 
afte*r eju*li harvest the; eultlviited laml is remgldy 
moasure*el l)(*lbre; tlio demand is rnaele, the re'iits an; 
taken in a lump sum after the crops are* galhere*d ; and 
tlu*rc, 1 am told, arri-ars arc small, while in Kotah 
they are* considerable. Iniere'st is charged on arrears 
at 12 per ce*iit. per annum ; but it is nuuitted in many 
eases when the chance of getting it is remote ; and 
it never is allow(.*el to exceed the principal. 

Mr, Sprarcr, Hliarfpur. — 'I’hc average land revenue 
colloctexl fre)m the* cultivated area, which is estimated 
!it higalis 1,692,892, is Us. 1-3-^ per higali, atul 1^^^ 
elilferent classes of land it is jis follows : For wedl laml 
Ks. 3 and Us. 4, irrigated land Us. 2 and Us. 2-8, rain 
lariel Us. 1, Us. 0-14, Us. 0-12, and Us. 0-8 per 
higah. The total land revenue, which amounts to 
Us. 20,16,584-3-0, represents the one-veixth portion of 
ttic whedo produce of the State. This rental was fixed 
after much reflection from data prepareel eluririg th<- 
minority, anel tyin be collected with eavse; the inhabi- 
tants of a few of the villages who complained tlint 
the assessment was a heavy one have been placed 
under the khdm system. The whole of the revenue is 
paid in four instalments, thus — kharif, two instalments, 
October and November; and rabi, two instalments, 
April and May, 
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CENTRAL 

Cffioticl If, Oshortiv, lihopfii. — rovonu*^ of 
(he Ibllowiiif' classes ol' land is : — 

1. Kalinat or wheal, land, 2). Rs. per acre."] |l 

J fto 
wjilprc'd 
hy tanks. 

walc‘i*i‘d 
liy wells. 
WJltercsl 
l>y i iv(Ts. 

On opium land tli(‘ cultivators’ profits are birds 
on other lands lialf. 'riu‘rc is no difluadty in eollectin*^ 
the revenue. It is r<‘ali/ed in four <‘(pial instalimaits, 
viz., in October, aftc'r eiiltin;;- inakka and rice erops ; 
in I)(‘ccinber, after reatnn;' jowar crops ; in h\‘brnary, 
;il’ler o]>inTii and sn«^ar-eane crops; and in Ajail, 
after wheat and <^ra,ni crops have bt'on hai'vcsted. 
No interest is c.har^ial ])y the State, on land nwenne 
(hie ; lh(.‘ cultivators, wlien nee(*ssary, borrow Ironi 
Imnkers, so that tliere are liardly any arrears.” 

lAi'iitvnaut- i nioue! Htut ncruKtn^ UiUfliellihaiHi,^ - 
“The land nweiiuc is very litth' in excess of tlie jj^ross 
rental ; if the latter is ‘greater than the former, it i.s 
from 7 to 15 per cent., the averaj^t', hein*^ say 10 per 
e,ent. d'hc avmagi* prujiurtiori ol’ revenue to th(^ 
value of the ;^iohs produce, inehisive of eullivalors’ 
eharj^es^ may bc' eslimabMl rouj^lily at om'-dl'lb. 

'riie assessment was fix(‘d in 1S75 and is still in 
forei*; then* bas bc'mi no diffienlty in realizing it in 
ordinary yiairs. 

'The instalments of revenm^ are [lay able limes 
(luring tbe yc'ar : — 

Isl.— I5tli Agliaiii Soodi — Deeembm’. 

!hid.— 15th Magli Soodi — February, 
did. — lotli Cbait Soodi — April, 
ttb. — 151b Haisakb Soodi — -May, 
corres[)Oiiding l.o a great extent with (lie periods ol 
liarvi'st. Faeli instalment is [ annas, or one-fourth 
of tin*, revenm* for llu* year, and on tln^ whole they 
hear a fair proportion to the valin* of prodina*. 

In foi'iner (lays from 12 up to 25 ]»er eenl. was 
charged on aiiX'ars, at present no sneli eharge is made.’ 

.}fir Slm/unndt .1//, litithnn. — “ 'Tin* rale of icveiiiie 
on enltivated land on tin; average is Its. 1-12-0, and 
on cultivated and eultiirahl(‘ 14 annas per heegali 
(2 heogalis— I acre). The proportion of revenue t() 
the vaim* of gross ])roduee at the prevailing market 
rates is nearly oue-llfth, both of dry and irrigated land. 


2. Bhainar, jovvar hajni land 1^ 
d. Siar or kodu, tilli land, 1 
1st class Cliahi, rice, sugar- 1 
cane, and opinin land 


2nd class 

do. 

10 

;jrd class 

do. 

G 


Cuxv.l.Cis. 


INDIA. 


Cekt&ai 

IKDIA. 


Co/, (.hhm 

This is a fair adjustment of revenue, considering the 

]n*oe4‘eds of the eultivators’ land. 'The tusses.sm(*nt was Licut-Ct 
re-fixed in 1877-7^. No dillienlty i.s apprelu'iulc'd in 
realizing tin* revenue as assesMul. 'Tin* i(*vonue is j/,v shaha 
paya.hle hy four instalments, on dates noted helow.^ Alt. 

'riie fii'st instalment is .snit(*il to llm proceeds of nmkka, — 

the .^(*eond of jovari, the third of opium, and the fourth 
ol wheat. A period of 15 days is allowed within ^ araui 
which (.‘ach instalment should he fully paid. Beyond 
it, it is as a. ruh^ chargeable with Rs. *2 int(*rcst. 

'riiey bear a fair r(*lati()n to the ordinaiy [jeriods 
of harvests, as w(‘ll as to their values. 'The last in- 
stalment is madi* higher to enable an easy recov(*ry 
ol arrears, if dim, for tin* pnuaaling inslalni(‘nts, as 
W(‘ll as that instalment itself.” 


Pnmhi Surodp Nttrain^ Mu h pur. — “ 'Tin* (lov(*rn- 
iinmt talcs on cidtivatcd land in ISlanpnr aia* : for dry 
land p(‘i‘ heegah Rs. 1-2-0, for Wi't land ]>ci‘ h('cgali 
Rs. (S— 10-0. Some ot the Malgoozars in setih'd villages 
sulilet lh(‘ir holdings on increased rates ranging in the 
ease of dry land to K’s. 2-4-0, and in that of wet. land 
to Rs. 7 or 8. 4'his incrcas(‘ of raU's is a men; pri\al(‘ 
arrangcimmt and Tiot recognizt'd hy ( loveriimeni, and 
can last only at llu* will of tin; parties. 4'he Blic(.‘ls 
pay at the iat(* (jf Rs. IJ per plough on dry, and 
Rs. 4 per heegali on wet land, d’ln* rates in Manpnr 
an* much liglit(T than those pr(‘vailing witliin border- 
ing native territory, wlu re tin* rat(‘ on dry land g(K‘s 
up ns higli as K’s. ;> per hc^egah, and IVom Rs. S to 20 
on wet land. 'Tin' ass(‘ssment of tin* seven settled 
villages was fixed, as alnsady .statcal, tor 20 years in 
18()7. The ral(‘s being so easy, no dillienlty is Kdt in 
realizing tbe la'.venm*, which is paid promptly by tin* 
]K‘()pl(‘ ill ordinary years, 'riireij-fourtlis of t in* ( lovcrn- 
ment d(‘mand is ns'dized in May afier (be wet ero])s 
(including tlic opium) art; liarv(*sted, and oii(‘-fourl.li 
in ]4(*eeml)er after tin; liarv(‘sting of jowari, tin* ebii'f 
item of tin* dry crops ; no ladter arrangfanent of 
'nstnbiu‘nts could lx* iiiadi*. Revemu' s(*l(l()m falls in 
arrears, and \vb(‘m*ver itdo('s, in e:is(*. of pooriir Blnads, 
no interest is charged. (Vnnparetl to rate's in bonha - 
ing native l(‘rritory, those, in Maiijinr (;an admit f)!' 
increase*; but tin* conve'iiienet*. eaijoyed by e.ultivators 
ill native leiritory, in the; .shape of gelling snsjxaisioiis 
and remissions of reveaim* and aelvaiiees for seed and 
cattle*, being wanting Ina'c, it would not lx; advisahh* 
for tin* present to make any change in existing 
revenue? rale’s in Maiipur. ' 


lltli Scptcinbe r, \ somas ; 'Jlle l')e(?LantxT, 4 annas ; 
81 ]» March, 0 aiiiias ; lOlh May, *2 annas. 
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CONDITION OF THE COtTNTRT AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


HYDERABAD. 


Incidence of Land Revenue on the Cultivated Area. 

The following Tabular Statement is prepared from the Administration Report for 1284 Fasli. 


Namber. 


District. 






(hiltivatcd Area in 1284 Fasli. 





Wet. 




Dry. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Assess- 
ment in 
British 
Kiipees. 

Rate per 
A(!re. 

Acres. 

Assessment 
ill Britisli 
Rupees. 

Rate per 
Acre. 

Acres. 

Asse.ssment 
iu British 
Rujiees. 

Rato 

per 

Acre, 















— 

1. 

2. 


1. 

5. 


6. 


7. 

8. 

9, 


10. 

11. 

12. 






Rs. A. 

V. 


Its. 

Rs. A. 

V. 


Rs. 

Rs. A. 1 

1 


Maydak - 

48,212 

5,27,187 

ID 

\:\ 

G 

89,904 

9,:45,971 

:.t 12 

9 

197,516 

8,69,158 

6 4 

2 

rt 

Iiuliir - 

ari.asa 

.S.22,100 

22 

9 

7 

164,081 

4,19,16.9 

2 8 

10 

200,464 

12,41,269 

6 ,9 

:i 

1 

Ahdi^u tidal 

111,041 

10,49,2117 

9 

7 

2 

.922,415 

5,06,764 

1 9 

1 

49.9,456 

15,56,061 

9 9 

i 


Sirpiir Taadur 

2,401; 

14,129 

ry 

14 

0 

179, .59 4 

1,2.9,6.97 

0 11 

0 

182,000 

1,97,766 

0 12 

T) 


KliaiiiiiiiiTn 

70,1 !l 7 

9,.5I,.547 

1.9 

9 

7 

.960,62 1 

4,98,92.9 

1 6 

1 

4.90,818 

1,45,287 

9 5 1 

fi 

H 

N.'ilganda- 

41,546 

4,0.9,670 

9 

1 1 


4.92,792 

4,94.0*16 

1 2 

.9 

474,998 

8,97,686 

1 14 

7 


Nagar-Knrnul • 

IS,. -no 

7,97,941 

16 

8 

.9 

275,1169 

2,4.9,519 

0 14 

1 

924,279 

10,41,444 

.3 .9 



Total Telingana 

a. 5 s, nil 5 

l.5,68,S6l 

... 

12 

2 

1,824,776 

26,21,987 

1 6 

n 

2,182,871 

71,90,248 

9 4 

8 


Anrauguhnd 


!,9S,tS2 

4 

9 

,, 

1, .9 7 8,70.9 

1 2,65,799 

0 It 

9 

1,422.087 

14,64,21.5 

1 0 1 

u 


BwiI - 

21,670 

70,701 1 

.9 

1 

2 

I,I75,.’S22 

9,70,617 

0 10 

6 

1,497,492 

10,41,951 . 

0 1 1 1 

10 


I’arhhani - - j 

41,605 

1,01,514 


S 

2 

96 1,97s 

9,01,446 

0 14 

1 1 

1,006,589 

10,08,960 

1 0 1 

1 1 

"'B 

rt 

liidar 

6,S‘L‘1 

69,811 1 

10 

2 

0 

.976,016) 

6,74,018 

1 12 

8 

.982,909 

7,4.3,859 

I 15 ( 

1L> 

g 

Nandcr 

10,0111 

24,858 1 

2 

7 

8 

.8.94,1.5.9 

11,27,1 19 

1 5 

7 

844,172 

11, .5 1,977 

1 5 n 

1:1 

u 

N a Id rag 

1 1,62:1 

18,977 1 

1 

.9 

5 

192,607 

.9,0.9,924 

0 9 

10 

504,2.90 

.3,52,901 

0 1 1 ; 

14 

73 

(hilhargu - 

11,771 

1 ,98,998 

16 

1 1 

(; 

.97.5,015 

5,66,95 1 

1 S 

2 

.981;, 7 S6 

7,65,949 

115 ? 

15 


Slionijmr 

6,;m7 

65,797 1 

10 

6 

10 

,557,185 

6,25,19.9 

1 1 

! 1 

;>(;9,492 ' 

r>.9 1, 290 

1 9 : 

d; 


Kaiolmr - 

1 4,6tl 7 

7.5,259 1 

.5 

2 

I 

782,009 

,M<;,942 

0 14 


796,669 

7,92,201 1 

1 0 15 l( 

17 


laiigsiigur 

S,a22 

55,012 i 

! 

t; 

9 

11 

868,562 

7, 02, .982 

0 12 

1 1 

8 7 (i, 884 

j 7,57,.9!I4 

0 i;; II 



Total iMaratwadi i 

176,260 1 

9,12.412 j 


2 

10 

8,105,01 4 

78,5 7, 6s5 

0 15 

i; 

8,281, .901 

87,70,097 

1 0 ) 



(la vNU Total 

5;u,:ir)r) j 

.51,.si,27.9 |10 

4 

1 

9,929.820 

1,04,79,072 

1 1 0 

1 1 

10,464,175 

1,. 59,60, .345 

1 .8 , 

— 

[ 

— 






— . 

- 



1 

' ' 



At first sight it a[)|)('nrs from the foregoing si :itc- 
niont that in tlie T(‘liiigana eoiinlry l]i(‘ ni1(‘s «)f 
inent for both wet and dry lands are sojiiewiial high, 
'riiis, however, is not aetiudly Ihe ease, 'I’Im* re.i'^on 
wliy tlu'se rates appear high may l)(‘ explaiiusl by (h<‘ 
diet lhat so i‘('e.(*nlly as 12 }ears ago lln* Huial 
(paymetit-in-kiiid) system prevailed in Ihe j)roviuee 
ol' Telingana, afid henee no elforts were made to get 
at the eorreet area of Ihe cultivaled lands of each 
village. So long as (Jovernment reeeive«l a <*erlain 
share of the prothieo ol’ the cnltivated lands, it did 
not much malh'r Avhat th«‘ ari‘a of that laml was. 
No sneh aeeurale survey seems to have lavn made in 
(he Telingana eoiintry in limes past as appears 1o 
have been made in the Maratha eountiy. It is only 
since money jaiymcnls wcto inlrodiieed in 'relingana. 
that anything iikci an attem])t lo aseoitaiu tlai area of 
each field lias been made. 'Fin' result is that the 
ai’cas thus ohiaiiied in a rough hap-Iiazard wmy are 
exceedingly inaceurnte, and are not reliable. lint 
as lh<‘se areas iiav(‘- been recoi’di'd by the Fatels and 
Patwadis of tin* villages, it naluraljy ibllows that the, 
error is to the advantag(^ of the ryots. M’his fact has 
been aseertaimMl in Uvo ways ; //>.«/, by a rough 
survey executed through the agi*ii'*y of the ]^atoIs 
and Patwadis ; and, motulff/, by a systematic survey 
executed by trained olUcers. Tlie result of the ^ir.st 
survey showinl an inereasi* of about oO per cent, over 
the pi cviously n'cordcd area of w(‘t laud, and about 
7/5 per cent, over that of dry land. I’hi* results 
arrived at by tlu' other survey arc still more striking, 
being an incrcasi* of per cent, in dry land, and 
144 per cent, in wet land, in the nine villages sur- 
veyed. The rate of assessment for thy land, wdiich, 
calculated upon the Patwadis’ recorded area, stood at 


l*s. per acre, is noNV reduced In Ps. ()-]()-8 

per acre. For wet land wlimv it formerly stood at 
l\s. 27-10-;} p('r acre, it is mwv rednctsl lo Rs. 1 1-4-(» 
p(‘i- acre. Tiic following statemenl, pre]>urcd by ila; 
Selllenicnt Oflicer of tlui Maydak district for th(* nine 
villages mentioned as having been surveyed under 
his su[)erint(‘iidence, affords detailed iMformation vvilli 
respeet lo this dilfcrence : — 


Dry Oiillivatioa. 


An a ill 
A.cr(.*s. 


Name of 
Villa 12:0. 


M 

I'* 

Ph 


Wet; Ciiltivatidii. 


Aron in 
A ores. 




1 

1 

Iksaii|>i]li 

61 

22 

408 

1 

;i4i 

1 

947jl4 

5(18 

4) 

58 

;n 

1.96 

25 

76 

91 

131 

1 

0 1 

Korhipilli 

16 

21 

1.W 

12 

mai 

881 

0 

2.5 

22 

94) 

0 

6t 

18 

254) 

0 

9 

Hasan Ma- 
hoinadrmli. 

.98 

19 

44)9 

1 

451 !2S 
1 1 

1.184! 

0 

.98 

2 

79 

16 

35 

14 

92 

4 

4 

K.e’anipali - 

2li»I 

25 

S(tr> 

94; 

6-15 

1 ** 

2'.)9 

0 

26 

2 

49 

.9 

18 

I 

72 

0 

n 

\iunia,sani))ali 

97 

91 

!2I 

19 

86 

22 

2:12 

4) 

67 

91 

158 

iKi 

04) 

.92 

194 

u 

6 

! Clirital - 

197 

4 

497 

27 

.94)0 

29 

218 

99 

1.9 

22 

47 

0 

93 

18 

25.9 

.93 

7 

Borainalpnli - 

6:1 

91 

44)8 

28 

;h4 

97 

646 

1 

4.5 

1 

4 

1 

124 

92 

79 

28 

175 

22 

H 

Arkiila - 

24 

1 

126 

29 

14)2 

28 

425 

4) 

7.9 

1.5 

159 

94i 

841 

21 

117 

92 

1) 

Hiidiiiriali 

91 

14 

91 

1 


94) 

190 

19 

9 

4) 

.k) 

91 

31 

91 

844 

17 


Total - 

691 

*1 

9.111 

24 

2,48oj22 

999 

4 

9p6 

9 

87S 

41 

616 

97 

144 

97 
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Maulavi Shekh Ahmad Husen, Talukdar of tho 
suburban district, bears testimony to t]\e ditfercnce 
|) 0 iwcen the correct area and tliat (*ntorod in tin* 
I’aiwadis’ papers, by bringing forward a statiumuit 
prepared from th(^ survey records sibout tin; Ibitlur 
Taluka, sliowiu*? the results obtained by survey, an 
iibstract of which is given l)eIow : — 


No. 

1 

Kaiuc of Village. 1 

1 ^ 

Old. 

1‘reseut. 

j IVi^luis. 

, IVigkas. 

1 

Kikupal 

210 

7.57 

2 

Inor 

2.59 

.500 

a 

Ycchunim 

Ilia 

;57g 

4 

Baikal 

laa 

S90 

0 

I’urnial - - - 

IfiS 

:i«n 

0 

MjKlhurain 

.5.5 

129 


Total - 

1,0 IS 

3,24 a 


Iti the taluka (if T<*k!nal al)out fourteen villages 
luiN e been surveyed, and the result obtaiinal has been 
a considerable excess of the cullivat(‘d ai'(*a over that 
recorded. In wet land tliat ar(‘a ('xce<‘d(‘d by 2()d pen- 
cent., and in dry about IfjlJ per cent. Mr. Swanii 
lb‘U), Sjidr Talukdai*, had about lifteeii villag(‘S of tin; 
Kalwnkarti taluka, in the Nagar-Karnul district, 
iiii‘asur('<l, and the result was that the actual area 
c.\«‘(M‘ded that ri'corded hy H‘d per emit. 

Ill Mouza Chinthalpilli, taluka Ivulluhgiir, the 
irrigated land, as shown in tin* Kulkarui’s pap»‘rs, was 
only 111) acres, whih^ hy tin* snrvi'y it was asetutaiiuMl 
to h(5 Gtj acres, being an e\ce.ss of 67*^4 per cent. In 
this same village the lands under dry crops ac<*or<ring 
to tin* Kulkarni’s returns were 2 lb acres, whereas 
they have iieeu ascertaimal hy tin* siirvi^y to be lt)2 
acres, showing an excess of per cent. 

'leaking the whole, 'reliiigaiia piovince, th(‘ dis- 
rrepfiney in the area, of cultivated lands may not 
])erliaps he, so eonsidiuahli^ as that which is appaii-nt 
ill the M('dak district, d'his much, however, may be 
safely stabal, that, taking the Telingaiia. eonntry as a 
whole, tln‘ excess under the bead of wet lands will 


probably amount to about 30 per cent, over the ] 

recorded ari‘a, and the dry lands to aboTit 50 per cent. J! ’ 

( aleidaling on thesi* data, it may be jissuuumI that the TTtderaba; 
avtM-age rate of assessment for wot lands i.s Us. l)-13-() — 

per acre, and of dry hind Us. 0-1 0-4. Under Mogul 
and Maratha rule, the Maratwadi country Avas ^ * * 

lre(pienlly survoyi'd, and Ihendure no very great ™ 

diseri'paiicies exist between the true and the recorded 
area of each village. Tlie e\c,css in this case may be 
safely ])ut ilown at about 15 to 20 per cent, of the 
recorded area. 

It is dithcult to stab' with any <h‘gvee of accuracy 
the propm-lion which such revenue \)cars to tlie value 
of the gross ]H*oduce, as to <lo this we must first 
aseert:iin the exact gross produce of the land. Now, 
nothing can 1 h‘. more dilHciilt than to ascertain 
aeeuralely the gross ])rodiice of the dilVerent deseri])- 
tions of soil throughout the eonntry; and, even 
supposing tliat this was doin' one year, the outturn of 
the next seasiui may upset all our calciilatioMs, and 
render a fresh heginning necessary, d hi' inihiences 
at work are so various, and so little to he de])en(led upon 
Ibr iinifbrmily of o[)erati<jn ; tin' eliarat'ter of the 
.season, the degrei* of labour spent on tln^ soil, and 
Ollier <*ontingencies alK'eting tin* ont-lnrn of eiiltivutioii 
are so mnneronsand \ariahle, as to maki* it exeeialingly 
dillleiilt to arrive' at an estimate siiihcrii'iitly correct, to 
answer oiir purjjose on all occasions. It must he 
ii'inemhcuvd also that economical conditions an* 

('oiistaiitly <4ianging ; that tin* market valin* of pioduce* 
varies (rom ye^ar to y«‘ar ; and Unit tlieri'fore it wonhl 
be dillicult, ninler any cireii instances, to hiy down 
what ]»r«n>ortioii the ri've'iine be.irs to the value of the 
gross produce. I bad sonn? (‘xperinu'iits condncti'd, 
lioweviT, under my own su[)crvi.sion, in 1285 KasU 
(1S75), ainl some by the di.sirict ollicers in 128b Fa,sli, 
ill onh'r to asce rtain tin* ont-tnrn pe'r liigha, eif the; 
elilfcre-nt varie'lie'S ol’ crops. Some e>f tlie^ taliikelars 
have alse) e'Xiiniiinel ex[)e*ri<*iice‘d emllivalors on tin* 
siihjeeg. 

Suhjeiiinal is a. reiiigh r'stimate, based on the* returns 
of preKlne:c •suhinitte'd hy tin*, lalukdars, which will 
alford an hlt'a eif the pre>pen4hm that the* avmage^ 
Assc.ssine'iit b<‘ars tej the proelue'ej eif all the^ elisl.rie'ts ; — 






Value of total 

Value of oilier 

Total \alue of 

Rcvi’iiiu*, inclusive 

Proportion 
of Revcuu6 
t(» valiu* of 
Proiluce. 


District, 



food Produce 

Crops ill British 

Produce in 

ot‘ (Jesses ill 





in Britisli Kuiiees. 

Rupees. 

Rritish Rupees, 

IJrilisli -Rupees. 


1. 


1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

i <>• 

t 





Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

b's. I 

R.s. 


May dak 



. 

.51,;t8,3SO 

.5,4 1,07.1 

50,,s2,4.5.'{ 1 

8,0.3,158 

0 ' 58 

1 Ildar . 



_ 

4.3,S4,994 

1 1,00, ‘2 2 8 

.5.5,51,222 1 

P2,4 1,203 

4*47 

Yul^undiil 


_ 

- 

74,19,S24 

1 l,o.-,,l;U 

8.5,54,95.5 ■ 

15,50,001 

5' p.» 

8irj)ur-Tjindiir 

_ 


- 

11,12,087 

8,-8.5,272 

19,97,359 I 

1,37,700 

14 -.50 

Khuiiimain 




Gl, SO, lit 4 

10,41,012 

72,22,2.50 

I4,52,s70 

I- 97 

Nalgundii 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39,S7,2.sr) 

17,19.221 

.57 or, 501 ; 

8,97,080 

0-30 

Nagar-KaijQul 

- 

- 

- 

4 .1,99,. 5.'^! 

1 2, .55, 1 s:> 

00,5-1,709 

10,41,444 

5*43 



Total 

- 

.3,20,52,798 

77,10,722 

4,03,09,520 

71,90,24 8 

5-02 

Anraiiffahad - 
Ik-id - 

- 


- 

1,42, .52, 078 
1,39,17,190 

10,78,278 
. 3 . 3 , 0 s, .531 

1 ,.59.:’>o,;!50 
1,72,25,721 

1 1,04,215 
10,41,351 

11-87 

10 -.54 

t'lirlihaini 




72,93,791 

37,51,0 17 

1,1 0,-1 1,8.1.'^ 

10,08,900 

10-9 

Bidar - 




30,94,7 IG 

1 1 , 70,730 

42,71,470 

7,43,859 

.5*74 

Naialc.nl 



_ 

47,2G,24G 

38,2 1,710 

85,5(1,902 

11, .5 1,97 7 

7-42 

Naldrug 

biilharga 

8h()rapur 



_ 

25,77,4.52 

10,88,777 

12,00,229 

3,52,9t)l 

12*08 


. 

_ 

2G,.57,701 

7,91,122 

3 1,48,823 

7,0.5,949 

4*5 




41,GG,;i99 

1 9,4 1 ,0.54 

01,07,151 ! 

0,91,290 

8 • 09 

Ikiichiir 




3G, 13,079 

18,40,997 

54,54,070 

7,92,201 

0-8S 

Liugsugur 

- 

- 

- ! 

45,3.5,044 

1.8,21,437 

03,50,481 

7, 5 7, .394 

8*12 



Total 

- 

0,08,33,7 2G 

2,18,22,090 

8 , 20,, 50,4 10 

87,70,097 

9*42 


Grand 'Potal 


. 9,34,80,524 

2,95,39,412 

12, .30, ‘2.5, 936 

1,59,00,345 

7*71 


From this statement, as well as from the; results 
firriveel at hy personal experiments, it is a])parent that 
tbe proportion the rate of as.sessrncnt bcar.s to the 
produce is higher in the case of Avet cultivation than 
tu that of dry. The reason for this is to be found in 


the fae'.t that th(i rates of assessment in the former 
case include both the land tax and xvateT cess, and 
that the yield from irrigjited land is considerably in 
excess of that from dry-erop lands, if one inight 
hazard a conjecture, i would venture to state that, in 

a Ti A 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


iap.I.Qn.1.*J. my opinion, fouiulcfl on pcTsonnl experiments and on The second instalment on or about the 15th of 

inquiry, tlifi ]iroporlion lluit tin; averaj^e assessment Farviirdi, corresponding with the 21st of February 

Itdrrabai). bears to tin* :iverage |)roduce in the dry-crop cultiva- wlnni the rabi crop is harvested. ’ 

tion of llio IMjiiiitha eountry, in ordinary years, may In villages wliere no rabi or later crot)s are grown, 

mJuU AU. down at about and in tin; T(‘lingaiia. districts, the tohsildars aie directed to recov(‘r tin* full aniount 

— - where wet cultivation is chietly resorted to, at about of the revenue due in a lump sum and at once, wlnm 

In the Maratha districts tin; revi'iiin; instalments the kharif is harvested. But in villages where both 
are made payable at the following dates : — kharif and rabi crops are grown, the nnilizations ai(; 

Ks. made by equal instalments on the tlates last mentioned. 

15 Azur=2t)tli October - - 0 4 0 In the Telingana districts the nwenue inst.*ilnienls 

15 Bahman = 23rd December - 0 8 0 arc matle payable* at the following dates ; — 


15 Farvardi=:21st February - 0 4 0 I|g^ 

'riie first instalnnail coveis the kh.'irif crop, the 15 Azur=26th October - - 0 3 0 

second covers the kharif and rabi, and the third the 15 I);ii = 24th November - -030 

rabi. Some changes will have* to la; made in the 15 Ardibehost=24th March -040 

periods fixed for the realization of the rcv(‘nucs by 15 Amardad=26tli dune - -000 


and by. In tin* talukas which have con\e under The first instalment covers the kharif harvest, 
settlement the revenues are realized as fidlows : — ('I'ln* jowwir crop is not Inirvested at this time of the 

The first instalment on or about the 15th of Dai, year, but all other crops are.) The second covers the 

corresponding with the 24th of November, wheti (he abi harvest; the third the rabi harvest; and the fourth 
kharif crop is harvested. the tabi. 


ClIAPTEll I.— QUESTION Ik 

fVhat is the fieer<i(je price of hnnl per acre f IFhat amount of land on. an averatje is so/d eeerp year for 
ai'rears of rerenar and for derncs (f court / What quantity of land h<(s been transferred in. your district, to 
7ion-ayricultarnl and non-resident landlords. 


Punjab. 
'Miijur IParT, 


IHINJAB. 

In the Punjab, in order to k(‘cp up to date llie n'tui 

rceord of rights prepared at sctth'mc'iit, every mutation endi 

of rights is reported by tin* pat wari ( vdlnge .account- was 

ant) of the village in which it occurs to the district total 

revenue authorities, and afl<‘i* a summary imiuiry as I’ln*; 

to the truth of (lie I’cport, tlie result is recorded in a A 

brief proceeding, which is filed in the district oHie(* durii 

with the iMiCurds, and th(‘ village aeeouutant is directed B. 

to make a eorrc'sponding alK'i’ation in tjie rent roll to 11 

(jamahandi) of the year. This system has heen in (\ 

force in the Funjjih for 20 years past, and the mort 

statistics of (neh year are ineorporat(‘d for flu* whole D 

province in stateiiu'iits ap[>end(‘d to (he annual roNcnne oxisi 

reiKU’t. Hn)S< 

Accordingly, with a view to juriiishing a reply Ti 
to this <pn‘stion, I have compiled Jiml ajipend the thest 


n'turus of the eight vanrs eommemdug I SfiO-TO and 
ending lS7t)-77. Tin* form (d‘ tin* animal returns 
was elianged Irom IS74 -75; and in that year tin* 
total mortgages then (‘xistiug were als(> aseertaimsl. 
1’ln*se returns eoutairnal — 

A. — Statement of transhu's (sal(‘s and mortgages) 
during the five years 1809-70 to 1873-74. 

B. Statement of sales for the three years 1871-75 
to 1876-77. 

(’. Statem(;ut of mortgages and redcmi)lious of 
mortgage for the sann; throi; yiars. 

D. A stahnnmt in which (he total mortgages 
existing on 31st March 1871 are (a>mp.*ii’(*d wiili 
those existing on 31st Marcli 1877. 

The most important conclusions to lx; drawn iVoni 
these statements may be briefly summarised thus * 


TninsHetioii*^. 



CoiisidiTutlon pui<l. 


Total Ks. 



r(T-(*«‘nt.iigf 

which the 
yearly rcvi-iuio 
of tlx* Lands 
transforrod liciirs 
to the toUd 
ItcvciiLie of tlic 
Province. 


A. Sales of the T) years ending 1875-74 

Average per auim 111 

B. Sales of tin* 3 years ending 1 870-77 

Average per annum 

Mortgages of the 5 years ending 
1873-74 - - - - 

Average per annum 

(.\ Mortgages of the 3 years ending 
1876-77 - - - - 

Average per annum 

C. Redemptions from mortgages 

during the same period - 
Average per annum 

D. Total mortgages outstanding in the 

Punjah on 31st March 1874 

D. The same on 3l8t March 1877 


433,133 

86,628 

60,90,490 

12,18,098 

14 

22 

270,348 

51,04,608 

17,01,536 

19 

27 

839,572 

167,914 

1,14,26,998 

22,85,399 

14 

16 

592,881 

197,627 

95,20,324 

31,73,441 

16 

19 

149,198 

49,733 

11,73,626 

.3,91,209 

8 

11 

13,14,140 

1,87,06,396 

14 

15 

17,57,829 

2, 70, .53, 094 

15 

17 


I*a2 o-tJt 


()'84 O'iiS 


3 *30 0-66 


0-5 0*16 
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Nearly the whole of the land which la the subject 
of these transfers is cultivated land ; very little waste 
is included. 

The conclusion indicated is, that taking the province 
fts a whole, neither sales nor mortgages occur in such 
numbers as to give ground for anxiety concerning 
the geneml prosperity of the agricultnral classics. I 
believe the returns to be fairly complete and reliable ; 
but even were a wide margin allowed for short regis- 
tration, the same conclusion concerning the general 
prosperity of the agricultural classes would hold. 
The most incomplete portion of the r(iturns is probably 
that of the total mortgage's outstanding on 31st Mareli 
1874 and 1877. 

According to these returns the total lands oucum- 
bered with mortgage's amount to only 7 per cent.* of 
the province, and the average annual sales and mort- 
gages together amount to only 1 per cent. 

There is also the strongest evidence of a steady rise 
in the value of land; evidence wliicli is etmlinned by 
the common opinion of the revenue oHieers of tlui 
province, and by many of the records ol* our adminis- 
tration. For instance, in the Administration Reports 
of the years 1861-62 and 1862-63 f it was noticed 
with satisfaction that the value of land wjis steadily 
rising, the sale value then standing at so high an 
average as 7 years’ purchase of the Groveriiinent de- 
mand ; the mortgage vahui was also said to average 
8;^ years* purchase. In the same years the aggregate 
price of the sales reported was about 2i laklis, and of 
the mortgages 3J lakhs. Compare thes(3 figures with 
the results shown in the table above given. The sum.s 
paid for sales have averaged during the ])ast thn^e 
years 17 lakhs, and for mortgages 39 lakhs ; while 
prices averaged 27 years’ purcliasc of the Government 
demand for sah;s, aud 19y(3ars’ purchase for mortgages. 
Say, if you will, and no doubt with much truth, that 
the registration of transfers is now mmdi more perfect, 
than before, nevertheless the aveiage values are pro- 
bably not far from tin; truth ; and even alter doubling 
or trebling the aggregate reported ti'ansfers of 1861-62 
and 1862-63, tlie proof of the, rise in the value of the 
land, and of the increasing confidence, with which all 
classes regard it as a sourcci of prolit, will hardly lx; 
materially atfected. 

Between the value of irrigated and unirrigated land, 
and also between tliat of land which owing to its 
situation near a town or village site is usually con- 
stantly manured and land not so advantaged, there is 
of conr.se tin; widest difference. It is to bt; regretted 
that the annual returns make no attempt to show 
such diilcrencos, and within the limits of this reply 
I can only make a general statement on tiie subject. 
Unirrigated land, usually manured and well advan- 
taged by vicinity to a village site in flu; submontane 
districts of the Fniijab, would rarely sell for less than 
Rs. 30 an aere ; and net unfrcMpumtly reaches nearly 
douhh; that value. Irrigated land is commonly sold 
for twice the price of iiniiTigated land t)f similar 
quality. And if . tin; iirigalcd land is wcil manured, 
and si;ch as usually hears the rielu,*r erops (sugar-cane, 
turmorit;, tobacco, and vegetables, and such like), 
Rs. 2(K) per acre is not an unusual price. If the ndunis 
iuid been in such detail as to enable us to distinguish 
between irrigated and unirrigated larnl, it would have 
been very apparent how steadily the price of un- 
irrigated land varies directly according to the rainfall 
and irrigation. This the returns indicate even us 
they stand; for example, the following table shows 
the average price of land in each district ; the dis- 
ti*i(;ts being arranged in the order of their rainfall 


* Estimated, not on the acreage, but on the land revenue 
demand, which is a truer valuation for sneh a calculation as 
this than the acreage would be. 
t Paras. 201 and 298 respectively. 

Q8B87. 
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District. 


-1 

o'C 



13 S 

B 





8.2 

a,as 
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< 

KAnirni 


i 125MI 

27 

:io 

Siuita 


fi5*l 

0 

7ft 

llr/Ara 


1 M5*;i 

10 

14 

SiAlkot 


‘ ;ur(i 

30 

.30 

Uniballa 


i :i5-.3 

IS 

34 

Hoshiarpiir 


j :W7 

3 

02 

Rawolpiiuli 


! SLT> 

2 

33 

(iUldj'lNpUl' ... 


30*9 

10 


Kanial * • 


j 30*4 

39 

17 

Julluiidur • . . 


1 20-8 

33 

70 

(Uijrat 


, ‘29*2 

13 

2ft 

fJurwioii 


1 ‘iK'ii 

19 

21 

GuirAnwalsi - 


' 2 r.*:i 

70 

s 

Delhi 


25-6 

37 

41 

l.udliiAiia 


1 25-3 

17 


Amrit.mir - - . 


, 231 

39 

13 

KoliAt 


20‘2 

38 

fi2 

For<»'/4*iK>re - 


20*0 

14 

14 

llohtHk 


19 ‘2 

13 

IS 

Jheluni 


iM'rt 

3 

20 

Lahore 


; 18*5 

37 

17 

IfiN-sar 


1 nr 9 

5 

rd 

Sirnu - 


U*3 

:i 

Shull pur , - 


130 

61 

1 i 

l*iMihAwur 


12-9 

2ri 

II 

Bannu 


12*0 

lis 

17 

JhanK 


1 10'3 

09 

10 

Montfromcry 


1 S-7 

02 

,1 

Dcni iMUiaii Khnn 



32 


Dora filiaxi Kliati • 


1 

ri7 

14 

Mooltan 



79 

22 

M uxaffttrKHrh 


in 

05 

ii 


Chap.I.v^n 
Punjab 
Major Wc 


The sale of land for arrears of revenue in the 
I'unjah is, and has been for many years past, unknown. 
Its sale to satisfy decrees of court is extrcinelv 
rare. 

On the latter point, the rule in the Punjab, a rule 
which originated with the old non-regulation law, and 
was continued under the discretionary power vested 
in the Government by section 327 of the present Civil 
Procedure Code (as well as by the corresponding 
provisions of tlie Code? of 1839, whi<*li it supcrscjded), 
has always been* that “no land or interest in land 
“ shall be sold without the previous sanction of the 
“ CommisNioncr of the division (Civil and Sessions 
“ rludgo), and in the ease of hereditary or joinl- 
“ a<;quired juoperty in land without the, pr<;vious 
“ sanction of the Chief Court.” Such sanction is not 
given as a matter of eemrse, hut only on a consideration 
of the conduct of hotli parties, and of the wliole 
circumstances of the decree which it is desired to 
enforce by this extreme process. 

Tire Registrar of tin* Child' Court is unable to 
furnish statistics of land thus sold each year ; hut it is 
known to bi; of insignificant extent. 

The statislic,s available show only the total sales 
of immovoahlc property of all kinds, and these average 
1,721: p*w annum for the three years ending 1876. 
Nearly all of thisi; are cases of sale t»t' houses and 
building sites in villages and towns, (it I,6(il such 
cases which occurred in 1876, in only 169 was 
nncestrul or jointly ncipiired properly sold. Tlie 
returns for the same years show that the number ol 
cases in which temporary alienations of lumlt were 
sanclioncd by civil courts for the satisfaction of 
decrees averagt d 302 per annum. 

On this point no statistics arc avuilahlo. It may 
be replied generally that traiisfeis to nou-rcsident 
landlords rarely occur ; that is to say, the purchasers 
of land, whidhcr agriculturists or (;apitalistR, are 
almost invariubly residents of thi; village in which the. 
purchased land lies, or of its immediate vicinity. Idle 
total mnuuiit of land transferred to non-Jigriciilturists 
.since annexation could not be stated, except after 
inquiries in each district, the expedience of which 
would be more than doubtful. The annual returns 
of sales and mortgages (.summarised in the statements 


* Punjab Govermnent uotiheatiou, No. 3,859, dated 3rd Oc- 
tolier 1877. Previous thereto the prohibition extended to all 
iiiiinov**abli! property, t.i*., to houses a-« well as land. But the 
tenns of section 327 of the present Code limit this prohibitory 
action to land and interests therein, 
t Sections 305 and 326 Qivil Procedure Code. 

' 3 E 
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appended) have, wiice 1874, distinguished the trans- 
fers to agriculturists from those to non -agriculturists; 
and it seems hotter to he content with the statistics 
thus available than to institut(3 extensive inquiries 
concerning the transactions of years previous to 1871^ 
The stateiruints apperuh'd show that, in the three years 
ending 1876-77, the proportions of transfers in which 
the transferrees were respectively, agriculturists aiiid 
non-agriculturists stood as follows : — 
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' Acres trans- I 
i fenred. - t 

; i 

E 

fi 

• 

■ 

'll 

o 

VoliiiiOiry saliJH undiir 
prossiUY} of d(!ht 

CTo aKrii'iiIturisl.s - 
(To iioM-u!iTii.'ultiirists - 

U).5)0d 

0,503 

127.3-20 

80,180 

•20,25.100 

17.87,011 

Otht!!- hhIl's 

5” To uirriculturists - 
pl'o oon-aKrifiiilturists - 

2.113 

820 

30.68<1 

20.250 

1.23.873 

‘2.08,018 

'I’otiil salos 

( T»» uKrioulturists - 
( To iioii-Hi?ricultiirists - 

i:i.un» 

7,3«S» 

103,000 

100,112 

.30, 18,070 
2U,.55,«>20 


Total 

•20.108 

•270,381 

51 ,01, <508 

Mort^a^os for duht - 

f TotiKriculturists - 
(To Moii-a+,'riixilturists - 

20.082 

25,08.5 

211,105 

313.318 

.30.85,802 

r)1.07.1>00 

Mort«ag<‘S for im- 
provLinifnts - 

f To aj^riouHurista • 

(To uoii-nfTi'ioulturistN - 

1.170 

!>17 

1.5.005 

•20.303 

2.00.281 

2,17.215 

'rotnl mortKa>?cs 

f To jigricull uriNts - 
(To iion-jiKrictilturiNis - 

27.501 
i 20.0.12 

•2*20,170 

.303.711 

11,0.5,083 

53,25,211 

' 

1’otal 

5.‘i,no;i 

502,881 

0.5,20,321 


Some remarks on the subject will 1x5 found in the 
appeixb'd extracts frotu Ucvenue Ileports. It pro- 
bably not unfrequently happ(‘ns that a transf(*rrec 
whoso main livc^lihood is derived from inoiKjy-lendiiig 
or petty agricultural banking, the class of man lo(5ally 
d(‘seribed as the banea or village trader, gets himself 
returned as an agriculturist on tin* strength of a 
previously acquired ownership of some other land. 
But (jveti after allowing for this source of error, it is 
evident that of *51 lakhs of rupees expeiubxl on the 
purchase of lands in those three years, at least half 
were spent by agriculturists, and of 9o lakhs laid out 


in land mortgages a third were supplied by the stime 
class. Though such facts may not by themselves 
establish the existence of prosperity among the 
agricultural class at large, they at h^ast prove tlnit 
the British administration in the Punjab has succeeded 
vciy generally in so adjusting its revcMiue demand nn 
the soil os to leave to the agriculturist suhstantial 
profits ; j)rofits for the possession of which both the 
old Jigricultiirists and those other classes who for 
generations before our rule‘thought only of tratle and 
money-lending are activi.dy competing. And, be it 
remembered, that this is taking place in a country 
whore within th(5 last 30 years agriculture was followed 
rather as a calling, to which certain castes and classes 
were tlicn born, than ns a profitable occupation ; jiud 
where a land revenue pitched so high as to make its 
payment a harden and to absorb all the profits of 
agriculture bml be-cui the normal foatun^ of previous 
centuries of native rule. 

At th(5 same lime, l(*st it should be thought that the 
above review of the subject is one-sided, 1 apfxMid 
two papers which give? a fair summary of the coiifliet, 
ol* opinions on the subject which lately o<!cuiTed in 
the Punjab; the one, dated 1st April 1874, by 
Mr. tlustice M(4vill ; the other the proceedings of 
the Honourable the Lieutenant-Hovernor of the 
Punjab (Sir Henry Davies), No. 4609, dated 23rd 
l)ecemb('r 1874. And it may be fairly argued that 
the qm'stioii is not to he deedded by j)or-ci‘nlagos and 
averages reckoned for a whole province. \V(‘ luji’c 
and tluire find lrilx\s and tracts where the indehtr<lii('ss 
and mortgaging is nndoiibtcxlly of a very serious 
eharacter. Some tribes, as the Saiads and tlu‘ 
Muhammadan cultivators in the east of th(5 provinci', 
se(‘m to be invariably thriftless and slothful, otburs 
have been accustomed for centuries to s])end their 
energies in y/^^/.v^-military service and in local rivalries 
and lends; th(5 field for all, which, except the first in 
a very limited degree, our peaceful rule has swept 
away, and such men arc ill adapted by traditional 
habits for steady agricultural industry, a (putlily 
wliieb their forefathers regarded as Ukj mark of men 
much bcn(!alb them in social status. 


KxTiiACT Irom Selkctions from the Rkc’ORDs of the PexjAu Goveknmknt (No. XIll. of 1876), being papers 
regarding the. Ai.iknatfon of Esi atks of In.soj.vent PuoeitiKTous to the Money-lending Class. 


Alwnation of Estates of htsolvenl Proprietors to the 
Money- ten diny Class. 

Ih’oePodings of the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Cover nor of the Punjab in tli(5 Homo Department, 
No. 4609, dated 23rd December 1874. 


leaving the peasantry to the mercy of the usun*!', and 
of permitting too rapid or whoh'sale dispusse^siun 
from tln*ir hereditary lands of old propri(‘tary tribe.s, 
has fi’om the first been nje.ognised, and has largely 
inllncnced both its revenue and judicial administration- 


Bead the following papers ; — 

From Registrar, Chief (^ourt. No. 1593, dated 
28th June 1872, forwarding Minute by 
Mr. Justice Melvill. 

From SecretFiry to Govornraent, Punjab, to Registrar, 
Chic^f Court, No. 2271, dated 28th June 1872. 

Circular of the Chief Court No. 3 of 1873. 

From Registrar, Chief Court, No. 690 dated 
6th April 1874, forwarding opinions of Mr. Justice 
Boulnois, Mr. Justice Lindsay, and Mr. Jmsticc 
Melvill. 

From Registrar, Chief Court, No. 1643, dated 
2nd July 1874, forwarding Notes by Mr. 
Justice Boulnois and Mr. Justice Thornton. 

Annual Report of the Revenue Administration of 
the Punjab for 1873-74, paragraphs 149 to 150 
inclusive. 

Remarks. — The question discussed in the above 
correspondence is one which has of late nttra(5tr.tl con- 
siderable public attention, not only in tlm Punjab, 
but in other parts of India, and may be briefly stated 
as follows : — 

Is further legislative action required to protect the 
poasant^population from the usurer and save their • 
lands from alienation by sale or mortgage to the 
money-londxng class ? 

2. So far as the Punjab Government is concerned, 
the subject is not a new one. The impolicy of 


3. With regard to rOvtuiiKi administration, ligbl 
asscssimiiits and prompt remission or snsi)ensi()ii of 
demand in unfavourable s(5asons have Ixsen freely 
gi anted and it is satisfactory to observe that I be 
iudebt(‘(lness of the agrieuliurist, which is said to call 
for legislative intejfcrcnce, is attributed, Jiot to Iho 
undue pressure of the land revenue, but to tbe 
extravagance resulting from high credit and the 
increasing value of land. 


4. In the Judicial Department a wide discretion 
has long bi5on exercised by the civil courts in reducing 
extortionate claims for interest by money-lemlers 
against agi iculturists, and attc^^Iion ‘ has been of lat(5 
specially called to the subject by the learned Judges of 
the Chief Court in a circular which will be found 
amongst the annexures of these proceedings ; and 
under instructions issued by them agricultural 
implements, including plough-bullocks, gear of wells, 
houses, and sheds, are exempted from attachment m 
execution of decrees for debt. 

Again, under section 244 of Act VIII. of 1859, 
temporary alienation of revenue-paying land may be 
substituted by order of court for sale of such land m 
execution of decrees for debt under the provisoes 
with which that Act was extended to the Punjab ; no 
ancestral or joint-ac([uir<id property in land can 
sold in execution save with the sanction of the Cme 
Court, which is rarely accorded ; and under the law 
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prc-firaption, contained in sections 9 to 14 of tlie 
Tunjab Laws Act of 1872, every voluntary sale of 
land witbin a village boundary is voidable, unless it 
is first offered to the co-.sharc*rs of tlie village, and, in 
the event of their declining, to the other inenibers of 
the village community. It is further to he noteil that 
under the general law India all written instruments 
of transfer of iinmovahle prop<‘rty of more than 
Ks. 1(X) in value are invalid unless i)uhlicly registered ; 
that in regard to mortgages no foro(;Iosure cmi take 
place except under orders of court, and in these; cases 
also, in the case of the Punjab, the law of pre-emption 
a])plies ; and lastly, that tlu‘ wide di‘finitioii of 
“undue influence ” contained in section Ifi of the 
Indian Contract Act of 1872 gives the courts the 
most ample power to preveni the enforc<mient of 
;r(*(;inents which are not absolutely voluntjiry. 

;5. It is now to bo eonsitlere(l whetln*!* any addi- 
tional safeguards and r(;strictions are reipiired to 
protect the agriculturist from ruin. 

The necessity for fnrtlier legislative action wasiirst 
}idv(»catcd by Mr. Justice Melvill in IH72, and on Ids 
suggi;stion inquiries w(‘r(i instituted by tb(‘ Cliief 
Court, with the sanction of the Lhnitcnant-Governur, 
in (;vcry district in the tnoviiua' ; sn)>se(piently, in Ids 
re view of the land r(*vemie administration of 1872- 
7d, llie Lientenunt-Covernor drew the attention oflln^ 
Kin:iMeial Commissioner to t lu; subject, and tbatollietT 
made it the subject of special inquiry ilnring tb<‘ past 
oHicial year. The result oj‘ tin* in(|uiri(‘S llins inde- 
jK*nd(‘.ntly comliicted is contained in (he correspondence 
above referred to, coj)V of which is appeiuhal to 1h(‘sc 
proce(‘dings ; ami it will he penauved that the eoii- 
chisions arrived at by the snp(‘rior <>Hka‘rs of tin; 
pn)Yinee are wi^lely ditferent. 

(). Mr. Justice M(*lvill, to whom the Jdeultmant- 
(iov(‘rnor is mneh indehted lor the attention lie lias 
(h'votcd to this important subject, retains tin* opinion 
iliat, notwitlistamling the restiictivi* laws in fona*, 
then' an; still grounds for believing that, owing to tin; 
ii‘<nrions rates of int(!rest charged by tin; nuniey- 
lending class, tin' agrhMiIlurists an; luaaiining deeply 
involved, and are being driven by pressure of (;n'dit.ors 
to tninsfer their hinds by sale or nsufnietuary morl- 
gagi; inti) the hands of strangers. He. eonsidi'rs, 
ihi'i’ctbro, that li'gislatlve tiidion is enllial for, and 
recommends — 

(I.) ddisit courts should be enjoined to “look 
“ bi'liind tlie terms of a bond so as to unravel the 
“ real natnn; of tlie transaetion and ascertain the 
“ principid amount with a view to. the adjudication 
of such a Slim by way of interest as miglit seem 
“ equitable in cases Avliere, owing to the absence of 
“ free eonsent, the elements of a [lerfi'idly ('idbrcc- 
“ able contract W(;rc wanting;’* 

(2.) That the term of limilation for (;laims on 
account should bi; extended from 3 to (i years ; 
(3.) That further restrictions should he placed on 
the voluntary sale or mortgage of lands by 
providing — 

(«.) That no transfi'r of land slinll be permitted 
in payment of diibt. to a creditor ; and, . 

(^.) 'i'hat no mortgage .shall be valid for mori' 
than the lifetime of tin; mortgagor without the 
sanction of official authority ; 

(4.) That so much of the produce of land as re- 
presents the cost of cultivation should be 
exempted from attachment ; and 
(5.) Lastly, that impri.soiimenL for debt should bo 
abolished. 

7. Mr. Justice Jlonlnois expresses inaliility to write 
at length on the very difficult and important ipiestiong 
raised, hut gives an opinion in favour of an extension 
of the law of limitation and the prohibition of sales 
ot land in execution of dccre(;s Jicld by malnijans for 
debts, and also of the abolition of impri.soiimcnt for 
debt. 

Mr, Justice Lindsay, on the other hand, 
altogether doubts the necessity for legislative action, 
and Mr. Egerton, the Financial Commissioner, after 


reviewing the statistics of transfers of laud for the. Chav.I.Qn.I 

pa.st five years, is of opinion that there is nothing | 

5il arming in the extent to which land is being trans- PenJAa.l 

ferred, but that, on the eontmry, a natural and healthy 
process is going on, which should on no account bo 
interfered with. 

9. Such being the conflict of opinion amongst the 
superior oflicers of the province as to the necessity 
for legislation, it appears desirable, before discussing 
the suitability of all or any of the mi'asures proposed 
by Mr. Justice M<?lvill, to scrutinise carefully the 
grounds on which tlu'ir neei'ssity is assiTtcd, to 
consider whether the extiait oi' tlie evil is really such 
as to call for legislative interference, — in othei* words, 
whether then; is any sufficient evidenci' that the 
agriculturists an* to an alarming extent ind(*l>tcd to 
the moncy-lendi;r, or that the traiisfei’ of lands is 
b(‘ing aflected to a serious (extent to the moiu'V-lendingr 
class. 

10. From a rcbMcniH; to Mr. , Justice MelviH's final 
minute, and the voluminous reports upon the; subject 
which liav(‘ bciui obtained 1‘nuu (he office of (he 
Chief Court, it would appear that (hose who believe, 
this to Ik; the ease founil their opinions not so nmeh 
upon a coiupn'lu'iisive survey of facts as upon their 
own (‘xpi'i'ienee and impressions, or the o|)iiiions and 
impressions of others. Sneli o])inions and impi i-ssions 
arc indet'd most \aliiabh‘, but it is to be reinendx'red 
iluit they proee<‘d lor tlu' most part IVoin jiidii'ial 
officers engage<l jierhaps <hiy aftm- day in |)resi<liiig as 
judges of civil courts in rural tracts wlicre suits 
against agriculturists form, as might he expected, the 
staple of litigation ; it i.s (‘a.sy to undiTstand that 
olficers so oeen[)l<‘d should taki* a gloomy vii'W of (he 
financial position of tbi' pi'asantry : but ojiinions llms 
foniK'd, being nei'cssarily tin; result of limited obser- 
vation, cannot lx* acce])ti'd ns conclusive. .Moreover, 

(;ven judicial ollieers an' by no means unanimous on 
tin; snbji'ct. Tlie iliflereiua* of opinion among the 
h'arni'd Judges of (he Chief Court has ali'(;ady been 
diverted to; blit, besides Mr. »Iusli(‘c l.iiidsay, 
I.icuten.ant-C’olom;! Me.Malion, tin; able Commissioner 
of the llissar division, Mr. (ion* Onscley, the Com- 
missioner of I ^ mballa, whose long .and \ aried (;xp<'ri(;nc(; 
in this and other [irovinees gives gnait weiglit to Ids 
opinion, tin* lat(* Mr. Illytb, whose acqnaintanci' with 
the feelings and wants of the })eople was perlnqia un- 
surpassed, have recorded (hi*ir opinions that no cast; is 
made out bir further legislative interreiciK'c. 'fliis 
view appears furthei’ (t> he in accordanct; ivith popular 
Opinion, so far as that opinion lias bet'ii asct'rtained ; 
for it is slatetl that Lieub'nant-CVdouel Mercer, tla; 

Depiity Commissioner of tin; Jullundiir tlistrict (one, 
of the distriijts especially mentioned by Mr. dnstice, 
i\Ielvill as requiring reliid) eoiivcned a jiuhlie meeting 
comprising representatives of all tlic elasst.'s most 
interested in the (pn‘st.ion, namely, Zamimljirs wlm 
wen; in debt, and had tranHlc;rn;d tlndr lands It) nn;et 
the demands of their creditors, Zamiritlars ivlio were 
fret* from obligation, anti money-lenders who held 
the laiuls of their constituents by right of sale or mort- 
gag(‘, and money-lcntlers wlio had no sneli iiifer(;st in 
the land. Tht; tpuistioii having lioon ])Ut whether any 
alteration in the present law was tiesirahle, it was 
found to he the nnanimoiis opinion that no furthor 
restriction sliouM be phiet;tl u])oii (ho sale or transfer 
of land than (hat which wouhl |)r(;venl fniutl or undue 
advantage being taken ; that any legal prohibition 
against usurious rates of iiitt'rest would affect both 
lender and borrower injuriously, and diminish tlie 
market value of land, and that no alteration in the law 
of limitation was called for. 

11. The LaMiteiiant-tJovernor’s sympathies are 
entirely with those, who would use all reasonable 
means to protect the agriculturist from extortion, and 
he is not disposed to attaidi too much w(;ight to the 
opinions cxprc.ssed adverse to legislative iiiterfcrenee. 

Nevei'tli(*loss, it appears to his Honour that, before 
a sound judgment can be formed upon this important 
question, a far wider survey of the facts is necessary 
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than that which has been taken by the advocates of 
special legislation. 

, UWAB. sweeping (^oncltjsions must not be drawn from 

% Punjab individual (?nsos ; the number of the indebted miist be 

^ -overment viewed in relation to the nuinbtu’ that are prosjHirous, 

■ ;oceedhfgf, and the amount of land triinslbrred with reference to 
the amount transferable. His Honour will endeavour 
to view the matt('r from this stand-point. 

12. Looking, then, in the first place at the statistic.? 
of civil justice, it appears lluit while the total number 
of agrieulturi.sts in the jirovince is upwards of 
10,000,0t)0, the total number of suits for debt brought 
against thi.s class does not 'exceed 80,000 in the year, 
so that in one year one agriculturist out of 12.5 is 
annually sued for debt ; but a reference <o th<» Hluo- 
Hook of Judieial Statistics annually laid before Parlia- 
inoTit will show that in Kngland and Wales about om? 
person in 22 is annually sued for debt in the county 
courts alone, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
the p<Miod of limitation for suits on account is twice 
as long Ji8 in this province. 

So far, then, as freedom from <lebt suits is a test 
of solvtmcy, the agriculturists of the Punjab nni.st 
be considered far better oft* than the inhabitants of 
Kngland. 

18. Put again — Is there any valid grourul for 
HUp|)osiiig that the agriculturist is being driven by 
j)i‘cssure oi' t(» transler his lamls to others to any 
.serious extemt r 

The P^inaneial (lommissioiier has (hiring tin' y<‘ar 
furnished statistics whicli atlbrd an answer to tliis 
(|Ucstion. From these statistics it appears that during 
tlic last five year.s — 

(1.) Sah^s of land fur dt?bt in execution of decrees 
of court were almost unknown : only one .^jalc* of 
ancestral land was sanctioiKul in 1H78 ; 

(2.) That the number of vobiiilary sali's of land 
avcragc(l le.«.s tliaii 6,000 per annum, so that, as 
lh(5 proprietors of land, according to the Financial 
tk.)mmis»ioner’s returns, number 2,(K)(),()70, only 
oiK^ propi ietor out of 884 parts with land in the 


ycair ; 

(8.) That tb(' nuinb(*r of mortgages averages less 
Miuii lOjOOO in the year, being at tb(' rate of one 
mortgage? to 188 proprietors. 

(1.) 'J’hat the aggregaO^ a.r('a of assessed land 
annually IrniisfcrnMl by private .sale amount(?d on 
an average to Ic.ss than om* iiere per .sepian? mile; 
that during tin? past year there w<Te only six 
di.striets in which more than one aero per square 
mile was lruusferr(?d, and in only a single district 
more than two ae.rcs per .scpiare mile ; 

(.5.) 'I'hat, on an average, not more than two acre.s 
per sqiian? mile wen? anmially mortgaged, that 
bust year in only seven districts did the number of 
acres exceed three per square mile, and of these 
districts live arc among the moat pro.sperous and 
wealthy in the province ; 

(6.) That the value of land is steadily rising in the 
market, and last year averaged 28^ years* pur- 
chase of the Government assessment. 


14. Assuming, then as th(? most unfavourable view 
of the case possible, that all the.‘?(» tiaiisfcrs of land 
are made to ‘money-lenders, and in (;on.sc(|ucnce* of 
pn?ssnrc of debt, it will be .seen that the number and 
extent of such transf(»rs are insignificant, and the only 
fair deduction to be made from the statistic.? is tliat 


th(i proportion of extravagance wliicli prosperity and 
credit naturally produce is, in the Punjab, most credit- 
ably small. 

Hut in point of fact tliere appears no valid reason 
for .supposing that all these tiansfers, whether by sale 
or usufrnctiinry mortgage, are made to the money- 
lending class, or are in consequence of pressure of 
debts. Some of the sal(?8 are doubtless the result of 


the high prices ott’eied, and many of the mortgages 
for the purpose of raising capital for agricultural 
improvements, while the law of pre-emption places a 
most effective check on the ac(iuiremeut of village 
lands by other than members of the proprietary body ; 


and it is showm by statistwjs collected in one district of 
the province that the bulk of the tran.sfcra of landed pro- 
])erl;y are made, noi to village bankers, hut to brothei* 
agriculturists. So far then as statistics are comjcrned, 
it would appear that the apprehensioiis which have 
led to a call for legislative interference are at present 
without adequate foundation. 

lo. But his Honour does not base his opinion on 
^ statistics alone ; in the course of his annual fours he 
has visited every district of the province, and the 
result of his inquiries corroborates the above con- 
clusion ; he has found that, tliough there may be 
individual cases of enibHrra.s8inent due in most cases 
to t»ersori.'d extravagance, the state, of the peasantry is 
in general eminently prosperous; and be concurs 
with the FiTmnei!il Coniini.?.sioner (who is also w(‘l| 
ac(pminte(l with (wery part of the Punjab) in the 
opinion that the transfer.? w'hieli are taking plmre 
do not exceed, or iiid(*ed nearly equal, the nunilau' 
whicli may safely accompany the natural and healthy 
development of w'ealth in a country in backward 
cin?iimstance8. 

16. There i.s, the Lieutenant-Governor think.s, gnjut 
reason to fear that to increase tiu* lestrictions on the 
sale or transfer of land in the manner propo.sed, or to 
further interfere with the freedom of contnict b(*t;veen 
the money-l(Mider and the agricnltnrist, would op(‘rat(; 
.sim[dy lo chqireciato tIu? value of land as a .security, 
and rais(‘ .still higher thi^ rate, of intere.st, and, while 
the nu^asnre wonhl fail lo teach prudence to IIk? im- 
jirovident, it Avonhl tend to de.stroy the liabit of self- 
reliance and industry whicli eharai/torisi’s many of 
the eiiltivaling rae(?.? of the Punjab, and is one gre.''l 
eaii.se of its agrienltnral pn^perity. Finally, to extend 
the period of limitation in debt suits woiild. his Honour 
apprehends, only stave oil’ and iiltimalely intensify Mu' 
evil it is .sought to re,m(.?dy. 

17. Fully sensible ol’ tin* danger.? attending the 
indlscriininati* application ol' tlu' ri‘eeiv('d dociriiu’s of 
political cc’onomy to unfore.S(.(‘n eireuinstnnees, lii.s 
Honour is, us were Ids jiredeecssors, jirepnred to 
sacrifice, if nece.ssary, a largi? amount of tlieory to 
.secure contentment among the ja'ople ; but it is a 
malt(*r of eoiigratulation that in the iin'siml state of 
tb(! t)rovine(‘ no such exceptional ae.tioii is ealli'd I'or. 
All that appears lurc^ssary is tliut the civil I'ouils 
.sbonhl bear carefully iu mind the iii.srnie.tious eoutaim'd 
in the Chief Court’s Circular, No. 8 of 1878, on the 
subject of awarding interest. Should easels of indi- 
vidual embarrassmmU largely increase in any districi, 
it may be pi/rhaps iie(?i's.sary to extend the prov!.sions 
of till? insolviiiicy sections of tli(‘ Punjab Law^s Act 
to the locality, or to recommend I lie extension to 
Ibis jirovinee of .‘‘CClion 154 of the Land Keveinie 
Act of tlu' North-Western Provinces, enabling th(’ 
ilistriet oliie(?r to a.ssume the management of the 
lands of a di.squalilied projirietor; but even those 
measures a[>[)(‘ar hardly called for under present cir- 
cumstances. Meanwhile, the subject will continue ro 
receive his Honour’s careful atteiitioii, and endeavour 
will be madi? to obtain more complete statistics on llic 
subject. 

18. One other subj(>ct touched upon in this corre- 
Hpondence reijuin*.? notice, — the propo.sal to aboli.di 
im|)risonm(uit for did)t. Thi? ^ul)j(?ct is one whicli 
must be considered from a wider point cif ,view than 
its efteet.s upon th(? peasantry, iu whose ciusc, us pointed 
out by Mr. Justice Mclvill, it is rarely resorted to. 

But, looking at the statistics of civil justice, it 
appears that in tlii^ year 1873, though the number of 
nppHcations for execution (iispo.scd of was 1 10,384, in 
only 6,107 case.? were judgment-debtors arrested ; 
that out of these it was only found necessary to detain 
708, and that of those detained the great majority 
were released Iwfore the expiration of three months. 

It ia further to be observed that any judgment-debtor 
who sati.sfies tin? court that he lias no assets, and has 
not committed fraud, is at once released, and that 
information as to the law on the subject is hung up in 
every civil debtor’s ward. Now, having regard to 
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the fact that the sale of land in execution of decrees 
in the Punjal), practically prohibited, thnt ex- 
ecution against oth(»r property is constantly evaded by 
concealment of assets or vexatious claims to propeu’ty 
attached, and, lastly, the fact that the existing rate of 
interest charged is said to be exorbitantly high, his 
Honour is doubtful of the expedieiuiv of reducing 


the security of a creditor still further, and raising his 
rate of interest by depriving him of .a moans (>1* co!i»- 
pulsiuii which is found to bo emiiumtly ellcctive, is 
not shown to he nhusi^d, and is so fenced with prc.- 
cautiuns as to be almost incapable of being made an 
engine of oppression. 


Ciiac.I.Qn. 

rONJAU. 

Put^ab. 

( rOlHTnmtm 
PnwceJiityi 


Minute by Mr. Justice P. S. Melvill, OlBciating Judge, Chief Court, Punjab, — dated Lahore, 1st April 1874. ^fr. Melvil 


Replies having now lx‘en received to the questions 
suggested in my memorandum of the 11th .luiic 1872, 
the substance of those replies is h(‘rc noted : — 

bv< qiiestmi. — “ Whether the existing law in regard 

to interest causes undue hardship to (hdiUirs ; and if 
“ so, to debtors of what class ? ” 

The almost unanimous reply is in the alhrmativc, 
and the class indicated is the agricultural class. 

The general rciisous assigned for the, affirmative 
reply are the necessities of the revenue-paying classes, 
their extravagance and ignorance, and helplessness 
when once they have fallen into the hands of the 
money-lenders. 

To tlic 2nd question, — viz,, Whether, owing to 
“ decrees for excf'ssivii interest, revenue-paying land has 
“ been sold by order of court in execution during the 
“ last five years,’' — the answer is gmierally in the 
negative. There are a few instances in which hind 
is said to have h(*en sold in the manner and for the 
cjiusc indicated in the (|uestiou ; hut these instances 
are so rare, and the amount of land sold is so small, that 
tlicy do not affect the general eonehisioii. 

'Fhc 8 /y/ and 4M qtfestinns urv — “ The extent to 
“ which private alienations of revenue-paying land 
“ have been made during the ])ast tive years in satis- 
“ faction of the dcl)ts other than <l(‘i!rces of court," and 
“ whcdlier such ])rivate alienations are attrihntnl)le to 
“ the apprehended action of tlm courts in deere(*ing 
“ excessive int(?r(;st." 

The answers to tli(‘S(! (|uestions are very iiid('tinit(‘. 
For some districts the number of cases of transfer is 
given without specification of the area, and for some*, 
districts the letuin has hem given oidy insti'ad of 
livo,: so that it is impossible to specify the extent to 
which alienations have been made. Tin* pr(‘seut 
inquiry has not, therefore, resultc'd in the obtaining of 
reliable statistics. Tin? causes of the alieinitioiis are 
not stated with any degree of itertainty, hut most of 
the replies point to the action of onr courts in decreeing 
excessive interest, and to the heavy costs involved in 
suits. It is clear, howe,ver, that very extensive alie- 
nations have occurred in ditferent parts ot the Ihmjah 
(luring the live years pia'ccding 1872, and that they 
are chiefly owing to iiidehtcdness and tln^ extrimic 
difticulty of escaping from it by any othi'r method. 
Some of the most prominent instaiir(‘s an* here 
noted ; — 


District. 


Alienations duri UK ! Cause assigned liy Local 
hist 5 years. i (Jllleers. 


Kero7.ci)OTO 


Oiirdispur 
Jhang . 
I’eshilwar 


About i*jtb part of the 
revoiiuo-imying; hind 


Sales eases : inort> 
Kages 2,612 cases. 
37,565 acres 

12,000 seres 


Not the apprehended .aetion 
of the courts, the nlimatioiis 
hiinff innilo out <if court 
aUiir decree. 

Heavy expenses of law suits. 

Pn^ssuro of debts and action 
of e<mrts. 

Interest and costs. 


Mooltan 
Jholiim • 
Kltnfcra 

Rawalpindi 


- 74,697 acres 

• 2,10* cases 

- 6,553 acres sold ; 3 *i251 

acres mortgaged. 

- 27,485 acres • 


Action of courts in di cmeiiiK 
excessive interest. 

To avoid annoyance, expense, 
and indignity of suits. 

Action of the courts iii de* 
crecinif exe(3s.sivo interest. 
j)o. Ho. 


JullunUur 

tiiujr&nwiila 

HosliiArpur 


46,860 acres sold ; 31,895 
acres mortDtagod. 

20.788 nhundios sold; 
24,760 ghumAos 
luortgaKed. 

6,909 acres sold ; 86,200 
aoros mortgaged. 


Not the apprehended action 
of the courts. 

Interest low. (The ghutnAo 
may bo roundly stated as 
iKuhg equiviilenl to an atrre). 

About 12 per eent., the total 
mfclguzir (revenue-paying) 
area of the district. Not 
the apprehended action of 
the courts. 


The 6(Ji question, is — What was tlu* custom during 
“ Sikh rule in regard to interest ? ’’ 

No general ensfom applicable to ;d! parts of tin* 
Punjab is .shown to have existed, but the replies show 
that a very common custom in most [mrls of ihe 
country was that not more than .”)() [>er cent, on the 
principal in cash loans, and 100 per cent, in hums of 
produce, was dcmumlahlc by way of interest. 

The 6/// question is — “ Whether any, m)d what, 
alteration is desirable in the jiroseni law of interest?" 

A large majority of officers leeommcnd an alteration 
in th(‘ ])r(3sent law, their opinions generally tending 
to th(‘ fixation of a maximum rate of interest that 
may be decreed by laiurts, more? ]nirticnlarly in eases 
when^ the debtors are ngrieultnrists, and to giving 
the eonrls the power of making an eipiitablc .'idjiidi- 
ealion of interest, notwithstanding any agreiMneiit 
made by the jiarth's. Some of the most thought fid 
n‘|)orts, how(‘ver, are agidnst .‘my alteration in lhi‘ 
existing law. 

2. These reports and statistics of civil litigation 
piove thnt the agricultural iiopnlation of Ihe greater 
part of the I'unj.ub is very oxtimsivi'ly indebted to 
tin* money-lenders. 'Phe class of moneN-leinlers has 
inereased largely during Briti.sh rule; and, in addition 
to the petty hank«‘r, who borrows his capital from 
the old-estahli.shed hankers, we have lhi‘ landowners 
not uneommoidy taking lh(‘ hniding money on the, 
same terms and with tin* Hk(? a\i«lily as the profes- 
sional lender. 

8. 'Phe eanse of this indehtialm'ss is to be found — 
Istly, in th(5 extravagance of the borrowers; 2ndly, 
in the rnjiaeity and nnseriipulonsness of the lenders, 
more espi*cially those whose iirole.ssion it i,s to letnl. 

The extravagnnee, of th(‘ agriculturists i.s (‘vinecd 
in marriage and other social rili*s, and in a com- 
paratively reckless way of living. They found them- 
selves a few year.s .nfler the ijitiodiietion of British 
rule ill the posses.'-ion of landed [iroportv, whieli 
heretofore had hemi of no ajipreeiahle market value, 
hut which now enabled lh(‘m to raisi? money at 
pleasure, and th{‘\ have too commonly usi'd their 
in‘W-l)orn credit without reflection, borrowing more 
money than was faii ly needed for the occasion, and 
squandering the (‘xi’ess in snperflnilies of living. 
'I’hut the prudent reveniieqiaycr is eonqielled oe- 
easionally to resort to a loan ks undiniiahle. A had 
season, death of cattle, or a, marriage, in the family 
necessitate the contraction of a loan to (Mial)le him to 
pay the (lovernment demand, to plough liis land, m* 
to perform a domestic duty xvhich may not he })ost- 
pmied; but there has hirn a eoinmon disregard of 
caution in incurring these neci'ssary loans, and there 
has been also a want of care in deMjling tlic ])i’olitH 
ill good years to the rcdeiiqition of debts. 

4. 1Tie efforts of the money-lenders as a class arii 
now commonly tui'iK‘d to involving the landowner 
in such a burden of debt that its liquidation is only 
liossible by the transfer of Ids land to th(.‘in selves. 
4'liey are, ns a general rule, rapacious and unscru- 
pulous ; the .sum liml is reduced by preliminary 
reductions, |Miymcnts by the debtor are either not 
credited at. all or arc credited at less than their value, 
and exorbitant intere.st is rapidly ])ilcd on interest. 
The dealings of the money-lending class in the more 
populous parts of tlie runjab may not inap[)ropriately 
be designated as a system of open plunder ; the 
lenders and the borrowers do not stand on an equal 
footing ; and, as a rule, there is an absence of that 
free consent on the part of the borrower which is 

3E 3 
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• needed to congtituto a valid contract. The money- 
lender has .superior intelligence, and he takes an 
uncoil scioniiblo advantage of the necessity, ignorance, 
and carolcssness of the borrpwing.agriculturisti. ^,It 
must be recollected that in the l*unjab the mass of 
the agricultural population is composed of small 
peasant proprietors, and that there are but fow largo 
iiiiided proprietors. 

Ill these remarks I am alluding chiefly to the peasant 
proprietors. ' 

5. On the other hand, it cannot bo denied that the 
Punjab agriculturist is shrewd, and that he has 
now learnt to deny even just claims, and to invent 
all kinds of false picas when brought into court for a 
debt. 

6. A very general opinion is expressed by the 
olHccrs >ylio liavii written on Ibis subject, that the 
main remedy lor th<; (ixi.sting state of things is to be 
fouml in I lie better edueatioii of the agricultural 
class. I confess that I liave but little faith in this, 
'riie agriculturist ceasiss to follow the plough wIkui 
he has undergone anything but tlie most rudimentary 
learning. In liiet, lie becomes physkuilly incapacitatxMl 
from doing so if suhjc'ct to tuition for any length of 
time, 'rile daily atti'iidaiice in a room for many hours 
inenpaeitates him from enduring the heat of the sun 
and tlie hard laliour necessary for farming operation, 
and the hand iniir(*d only to the pen becomes unlit ted 
for the plough. It is a well-known Diet that the 
village hoy who has undergoing a eour.se of Persian, 
geograpliy, and arithmetic disdains the farrow, ami 
leaves his land to the care of a tenant. I beli(‘ve that 
it is not dc'sirable to teach the labouring agriculturists 
of the Punjab anything beyond simple writing and 
Hiuding. Could ev(*n this amount of education lx; 
imparted to the rising generation, a groat step would 
have been gained in putting lJie> agriculturist in a 
po.sition to bold his own against the hanker; Imt 
unless attendaiiee at tli(‘ seluxil nji to a certain age is 
made by law compnl.sory, it is imicli to bo doubted 
whether tlu* peojile will send their sons for instinct ion. 
('onipulsory education involves a great deal of in- 
terference by subordinate Government oHieials, and 
the pi’cparation of regi.ster.s of liiiths, deaths, and 
marriages, and it would jirobubly not be expixliont to 
introduce sn(*h a measun; at jiresent. 

There will occasionally be found men who desire 
to raise themselves above the lierd, and every facility 
should be given to them to obtain a sujierior 
education; and this can be obtained by resorting to 
tin; higlier-ehiss .schools. But for the Jigricultunil 
iHipulation generally 1 do not think that the education 
jirovidcd by the Government can be too elementary. 
Jf the existing state of agricultural indebtedness calls 
for a remedy, it must ratliei' he looked for in a 
measure which .shall re.slrict the ei edil of the land- 
holders rather than in any rapid improvement of their 
education. 

7. There are still large numl)er.s of the agricul- 
turists who have not beeoiin; indebted, but it is to be 
apprehended that these numbers will yeai* by year 
diriiinish. There is a strong spirit of cmnlation 
abroad in regard to expenditure on social matters ; 
the style of living of all classes is improving ; and 
a general tciuleney is shown on the part of the agri- 
culturists to be drawn into the vortex of extravagance. 

8. The Government is tin* superior landlord, ami, 
as tin; recipient of a share of tin; rent of the land, 
is directly interested in the welfare of those who are 
the recoided owners ol’ the proprietHry right in 
land. 'Fhe (»overnioent can liardiy be regarded as 
acting wisely in standing by with Ibldod .arnrs while 
these people are undergoing a gindual, but no lc.s.s 
certain, process of extinction. Although thoiv are no 
complete or ridiablo. statistics to show how far the 
ancient landowner has been evicted by the sahukar, 

1 am convinced from my own experience that very 
extensive transfers ol' this kind have already taken 
place, and are now daily taking place, in .some of the 
richest districts in the Punjab, the most prominent 
instances of which are the Hoshiirpur and Jullundur 


districts. It may be said that the capitalist whose 
hereditary occupation is that of hanking will lay out 
money on the improvement of the land, and in sonic 
cases this may be true; but hitherto his aim has loo 
gcmerally Ixicm to scpieozi; as much out of the tilK^s 
of the ground as he can, and he does not spend money 
on the land. His first step is commonly \o ou/t 
the propri(‘tor from the cultivation. Whether li,» 
obtained the land by sale or mortgage, the condition 
of the transfer is that he shall be put in possession 
of the cultivating as well us of the proprietary right, 
or, if his condition of the transfer of the right of 
cultivation has not been expressly provided, and thi* 
courts in consecjuence refuse to put him in pos.sos8ion 
of the cultivation, he will take care to see that no 
doubt is loft on this point in future deeds to which 
lit; is a party. The result of the present condition of 
the two jiartlos is, that the hereditary banker, the 
biinnia, snlinkar, evicts the cultivating propriefor 
from his bind, and that the latter, driven from house 
and homo, bt^eornos a disatfoctod and di.slojoil snbjtici. 
L(;i but this process go on for another .50 yt'ars/and 
the (JovoMnn(;iit may find its(;lf face to faec with u 
siTions political danger. 

9. 1, tliorefore, submit that it is tin; part of Govern- 
ment to provide; a naixxly for the evil before it is too 
late. 

10. Tii my in(‘moran(lnm of the lltli »Tiinc 1872, J 
dill not intend to suggest any altiTatiou of tlx* hiw 
sons to affect tlie transactions of boiTowi‘rs and lenders 
out of court, 'file whole object of what 1 Avi’ote 
was ill relation to the action of the courts in d(‘creciiiH 
intiTest. Sine.e that time tlx; book eireidar ot ilie 
Chief Court, No. 3 of 1873, has been issued. 'J'liis 
circular meets to a very great extent tin; <>vil whieli 
it was iny wish to remedy, and J am of opinion I lint 
it would now be snllieient, so far a.s the; action of Uk* 
courts is eoncenx'd, were it to be further enjoined 
that tlx* eipiilable principle laid down in the (;ireiiljir 
should lx; njijilied in going belli nd the terms of i\ 
bond .so as to unravel the real nature of the tnins- 
nction, and ascertain flu* jirineijial amount with a view 
to the adjudication ol' such a sum by way of inteiest 
as might seem ixpiitabh; in cases where, owing to 
the absenei* of fne consi'iit, the elcnxaits cf a perfectly 
eiifore.eiibh; contract were wanting. 

On a careliil consideration of tlii ^ subject 1 am not 
prepared lo roeommend any alteration in the law of 
interest wli(;re the rate of interest has been agreed 
ntxm by the parties concerned. 

11. liut tli(*re are two imaisurcs which seem to be 
necessary. The lirst is, that the law of limitation 
.should I)l; altereil, and the sixaind, that the credit ot“ 
tin* owners of land in the Punjab should be restricted. 

12. Tin; history of the law of limitation in the 
Punjab is as follow.s : — 

III the rules issued by the Governor- G(;n(;ral for 
the udiiiinlslration of civil justice in the Punjab, 
issued in 1849, the period for the recovery of debts 
on bonds or accounts was 12 years; in 18*56* the 
limit was redu(H‘d to six yi'urs; l8o9t the limit of six 
years was retained for debt on boml below Ks. *50, and 
on registered bonds for and above Us. .50, but it Avas 
reduced to threi; years for debt btused on nnri'gis* 
tered bonds above Us. oO andij)n accounts; in 1867 
Act XIV. of 1859 was introduced, and this has been 
folloAved by A(;t TX. of 1871, which is now in force, 
and by both thi.‘se laws the limits for suits on I’ogi.stercd 
bonds is six years, mid for suits on unregistered bonds 
and accounts it is tlir(;e years, 

13. When the change was made in 1859 from the 
limitation of six years to three years for debts ox 
account 01 ’ uiii‘i;gistcred bonds, there was much 
apprehension created in the minds of the bankers. 1 
recnlh'Ct that this apprehension was often exi)rpse<l 
to mo, and when I have alluded to the subject of hiic 

* Government of India, No. 53d8A., dated 24th October 
18*59. 

t Government of India. No. 159A., dated 24th February 
1859. 
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years I have generally toiiml both the banking and 'depond^t on ^le agriculturists for their business, and Chap.I.Qn.U 
agricultural clas.ses op|K)sed to the shorter term of tliere seems no roiuson to believe that they woiil[) 

liniitation. It may bt^ agreed tliat a short period for hesitate to contintie their dealings Avith them, thougli Pon.iaii. 

the adjustment of account work.s to the advaiitsige of tb^y 'would take care only to advaneo such amounts ) n 

iIh. agriculturist, who is thus ahhi to reeolhKit and as there waii a fair prospe^et of recovering. They 

prove the transactions in which he has been engaged, would not ientd iu a reckless ^vay, as they now do, in 

and that a longer period would result in his finding order to hopelessly involve the debtor with a view to 

himself involved in a hopeless well of difficulty ; but, eventually getting his land. T\kj would find them- 

ulthough there is truth in this position, it is also true selves very much in the same position as iu the Sikh 

that three years is frecjueutly an insiilhciont term to time. Nor do 1 think that the rate of iuteri'st would 

nllowof a debt being paid off. The margin of profit iuerease. Tho baiikiqg class is the most valuable 

to a peasaiit proprietor, whose holding is onlinarily section of the ‘community, and is entitled to a fair 

small, is narrow, and, supposing that he has recourse c.onsi<leratiou of its interests. 'I’he object in what 

to a loan in a time of difficulty, such as the failure of I suggest is to prevent the unfair use of their 

the harvest or death of cattle, it all depends on the opportunities. 

two next years being plentiful whether he is able to 17 . It is a (piestion whetluir the (kwemment should 
pay off the loan or not. It tliest* fail, the ci'editor not, in the ijvent of the above suggestions h(*itig 

is compelled by the law of limitation t<» tJike a fr<‘sh ujjproved, .set on t'oot a selieme for 7ede(‘iiiing 011^ 

hoad including the intero.st due on tlie first loan, and standing mortgages held by alien momy-hmders, 

tlicn the difficulties of tluj borrower lieeomc serious, with a view to the reinstatement of the mortgagors in 

Were a period of .six years allowed for unregistered tladrland. As, howiwer, th(‘ naaLSiires whidil havi* 

and of twelvi; years for regisiertal loans, 1 believe that snggestexl are radical, and open to many opposing 

the diflicnltics of the borrower would be niaUu'ially considerations, and (he suh’pa't is one on which gr(*at 

lessened. 1 believe that the knowh'dge on the part differences of ojiinion exist, 1 would ree.ommcnd, in 

of the lender that ho would have; a fair time within tin* event of the Government not l>cing prepared to 

which to realise his diu's would tend lo rediiei; the tak<^ jiny inime<liatc ile.cisive actifin, lhal: statistics 

rale of iutere.st, and tliat the honest borrower would should bo collecUal each year showing, as far as 

he Mv. to repay tlie d(‘ht, which now he often cannot possible, the state of imlcbledness of tlumigrieiiltnral 

,1(). An alteration of this kind in the law of limitation populafion, and full details of (he alienations of 

would 1)0 hailed ns a great boon by both ])a.nkcr8 and land. 

agriculturists, A very conshlcnihle reduction in the 18 . It would ho a good thing if iiniu'isornmmt for 
amount of litigation might be expected to rc.sult from debt were aholisluMl. It but randy happens that 

(his change. agriculturists are iin])rison(‘d on this imcoiinl, but it 

14 . The most importani ])oint, however, is to (*nr- sinmis advi.sablc to romovi‘ an engine that may he, used 

tail llui credit of tlui landowners, and this can only he for pressing :ind ruining tliose who are engaged in 

(lone by i)l}ieing I’cstrictions on the voluntary Iransfer Jiushandry, 

of the proprietary right in land. Sales of ance.stral 19 . It is very desirable that somi‘ change should bo 
land by order of court mv. ])rac,(ically unknown, in made in tin; Civil Troecdure Code in regard to the 

coMse(pience of the Chief (Jourt refusing to sanction attachment and s:d(5 of crops in (‘Xi'ciition of deerecs 

llicm, Jind therefore the restrietion ivipiired must be for money. At present tln^ slandii^g erop is not 

|ilae(‘d on so-called voluntary transfer. 44 i(‘ n'strictioii unfre((ucntly attaehed ; a walcher is ap[)oiiiU‘d at the 

might be that no transfer of tin; proprietorship of land cost of the d( 4 )tor ; and vvlum th(‘, grain lias Imxmi 

by private sale .should b(^ pmanitled in paynnmt of a harvested lla* whole is sold by auction, mid the 
debt to a creditor, whether alien or of the hrotluadiood, proe(*e.(ls, after diulucting the amount dm* as (JoV(‘ni- 

iiiid that mortgages should only he allowed for the ineiit rcivcmie, are made over lo the judgmcnt-cuvditor. 

lii'-tirne of the mortgagor to a creditor ; that no Now, it may sejmetimes be nee,('ssary to attach a 
sale or mortgage for a term beyond the. life of the standing crop to prevmit its Ixdng suddmdy naiped 
mortgagor to parlie.s other than crialitor should be and madi* away with, hut (In* attaidnnent should never 

allowed without the sanction of the deputy cominls- be made until the erop is about to jipeii ; and in 

sinner and commissioner; and that that saiictiun regard to the ajijiropriatioii of tin* yield, it would 
should not be granted if the transaction is in any way appear to he in consonances no less with (‘(piity than 

connected with the payment of a debt. By such the spirit of tlie Codes to proviih* that (las crc.dilor 

janvisiuns the mere money-lender would be- prevented should only nr.eivc that ])ortion of’ the not jirodnce 
iVom getting land othei’wise th.'in by fair purcliaso in wliich remains alba- paying the (iovernimmt revenue, 
the open market ; whihM la; legitimate iran.^fer of land or, in other words, that the creditor should gi't only 
by parties not indebted would be practumlly iVe(‘. llu* projirictor’s prolit. It would follow I’rom this 

lo. The re.sult of such a course might perhap.s be a proposition that the produce of a. noii-propriidary 

d(*preeiatiou in the value of laud, but probably not to ladtivator could not be touched in excicution of a 

any serious extent. What is wanted in the Punjab d(‘eroe for money. 

is to prevent the hereditary owners of land from being To allow a jmlginent-ereditor to apjiropriate tin; 

‘evicted by the privs.sure of debt, and if this end is whole of the produce that remains after satisfying tlu^ 
attaiued a 'slight depreciation in the market value of Government demands is pal]>ahly unjust ; for not only 
laud is not of much conse([uence. is the cultivator llu'iehy dcpriv(*(l of the means of 

lb. The question then arises whether the agricul- siqiporting himself and his family, hiit he is incapa- 
turists would find the mon(W-leiul(?rs willing to advance citated from cultivating the land in futnn* without 
Iniuia for necessary purposes under thijse c.uiidi lions, incurring fresh liabilities. 

I'he fact is that the great body of the hmders are. 


NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. North. 

Westbhh 

'IVo slatemonts are appondod, of which the first in (iio whoic province duriri}; four years. Tiie 

«l'»ws the number of saies which iiave occurred in amount of rcvonui! transfeirwi is given, but the area 3^,, 

“acli district of the North-Western Provinces in tiio of land transferred is not known. Only, tiK'rctore 
three years 1874-7d to 1876-77 inclusive. The the numhcr of years’ purchase of revenue can be given 
Second shows the total amount of property transferred and not the price i)er acre. A rough calculation can 

3 E 4 
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however, be made of the latter by multiplying 'the 
average revenue rate per nere by the number of years’ 
purchase of revenue in cjich district. If the revenue 
rate in cultivated urea is Rs. 2, and the number of 
years’ purchase is 10, then the price per cultivated 
care will be Rs. 20. 

It will be observed that in the Meerut division and 
in Gorakhpur and llasti, in which parts of the North- 
VVestei n Provinces the rev(‘niie is low, prices have a 
tiuidency to be higher than clfiewhere when tested by 
th(5 number of Y(‘ars jmrehase of revenue. The 
actual ])rice per acre doi*H not, th(»refore, vary so much 
as the figures in columns 5 and 0 of the district state- 
Tiicnts would infer. Tho rate of revenue in Cawn- 
pore, for instance*, is Rs. 2-H-O per acre, and the 
number of yeais’ purchase of revenue is Rs. 8; the 
average price p(;racrc is, therefore, Us. 8 X Rs. 2-8-0= 
Us. 20. In Muzafiarnagar tlie rate is Us. 2, and 
lli(‘ numl)(‘r of years’ purcluxsi? Ks. 20; the average 
price is, therefore, p(n* acre Us. 40. In Hulandshahr 
the rate is U(*. 1-8-0, and the average numkn* of 
years* purehahe is Us. 2/) ; tlie price per acr<* is, 
therefore, Rs. 37^. 

Tho general r(‘sult is to sliow that the price of land 
ranges fi'om between Rs. 2 and Us. 12 per acre in tlie 
Jahansi division and Bundelkhand, to a maximum 
of Us. .'ll in the llasti district and Rsi 54 in Dehrn. 
In tile permanently settled districts jirices vary from 
lO.v. to 2.5.V. per acn* ; in the Lower J)onb from lH.v. to 
20.V. ; in the Middle Deal) from 15.v. to 25.s\ ; in the 
Upper Deal) from I8.v. to 40^. and in Roliiland from 
13.^. to Ms. It is a signifie.ant fact that the value of 
land in the p(*rnuiiu?ntly settled districts, except daun- 
pur, is less than in most of the temporarily s(*ttl<*d 
districts, 

TTie best answer to the question as to transler from 
tlu* agricultural to non-ngrieultural classes is to quote 
a note on the suhji'Ct eompiled in tho Board of 
Ucvemie, in 1873, for 11 selected districts: — 

Notk on the Statkmknts submitted in reply to the 
B(iaut) op Rpvkm'K CiiiCL'LAii No. 455, dated 
25tli April 1873,011 the transfer of land(‘d pro- 
p(‘rty from Agricultural to Non-agricuUural 
Classes. 

’ 1. The Board in April last called upon the Hcttle- 
ment othcers of tlie 1 1 districts* for returns show'ing 
th(^ (‘Xtont to whici’ landed property had b(*en trans- 
ferred during the last settlement from tho jiossession 
ol' the old pro])ri<*t()rs into the hands of non-agri- 
cultural elass(‘s. A form of return was prescribed, 
and it was (‘xplaiiie<l that tho term agricultural ivas 
intended to include jicrsons eoniiceted with land by- 
long association, — such as talukdnrs, as well as ‘those 
who follow agricnltiire as a imofession. Under tlu* 
head of non-agrienltural would come classics hohliiig 
landed property as a source of ^ income, but iiot tlu* 
main source of income, wliosi Connection ivith the 
land was an accident, not Nustora, such as 
professional money-lenders, Gove. servants, &c. 
Ucqdies have been n‘ceivcd from a >tricts except 
Budaun, where there is now no Se \nt OHieer. 
The reply furnished by the collector v / Mainpuri, to 
wliom the Assistant Settlenieiit Officer on leaving the 
district bad made over the reference, was obviously 
incorrect ; and Mr. McConaghey, the r<K:ent Settle- 
ment Officer, has, from the records by him at Naini 
Tul, supplied the information in another form. The 
rc])ly from (Wnpore embrace.^* two tahsils qiiljy. 

2. These statements show the extent to which laml 
has actually been transferred. They do not show tho 
extent to which it is emumbered, ' Tlu^ygivo an Index 
to the loss(‘s of the old agricultural proprietors during 
the last 30 y(‘ars ; hut they do not give any clue to 
the obligations of ])resont proprietors. 


* Muzafifarnagar, Aligarh, Farukhabad, Maiiipuri, Ekwah, 
^hnhjah&upur, Budaun, Bijiior, Allahabad, Azamgarh, Cawnpere 


3. The result, taking the extreme periods of reference 

given in each case, is as follows 


A T! 


P 

SS i 


District. 


1% 


CM Sc 




Muzaifarna - aS 1,458 

gar. , 

Aligarh (4 767,146| 

tahstls). 

Farukhabad, 1,047,025 
Etiwah - 546,781) 
Shahjahau- 849,411 


872,081i 

89 

999,901 

716,249; 

93 

778,818 

953,923 

91 

1,027,915 

495,533 

96| 

1 574,025 

797.311 

94' 

922,302 


pur. 

Bijnor - 55.5,328; 519,3421 9 402,1 42| 

Allahabad - 1,667,104 1,546, 995'92.8| 1,667, 104 
Azamgarh - 902,450 872,837;96.7 902,450 

Cawnpore - 236,740 126,5811 53 262,398 

Agra (8 tah- 1,008,570 806,435: 79 990,435 

nils). 


793,1 5U| 80 

555,7 19 I 71 

.891,5281 #; 
429,4111 75 
‘G9,a4,'i! fj 


S90,87;t 80 
l,31»,177i78-; 
835,851;'J2-C 
lll,617j 42 
777,5081 78 


Total - |8, 542, 021 ’,707,287', 


90|9,377.490|6,868,176| 73 


According to thes(‘ returns, the agricultural propri. 
ctors, in tho area given here, held 18 percent, loss 
than at the eommenc.oment of last settlement. Noii- 
agricultural proprietors, instead of 10 per cent., now 
hold 27 i)i‘r cent, of the rcveniie-payiiig area. The 
lignres, as al)OYe stated, do not show how iaiu*h 
is held by ijonditional mortgage, or how much is 
hyp()th(*(*aU*d. 

4. Tho figures, though p(‘rhaps not in all cases 
absolutjjly correct, are (luite sufficiently so for (he 
purpose of tlu* Board. The records from which they 
were drawn are reliable ; and such inaccuracy as there 
is will arise from the partial absence? of records, or 
from haato in drawing up the statement. 

5. The Settl(?m(*nt Officers have in many case.s 
furnished comments on tho stateirumts. The resiills 
in each district may lx* briefly noted. 

6. Muzaffiirnagar, — In this, as in most other 
districts, tin* results furnished by (lifforcnt pargaruis 
vai y widely. In MuzalVarnagar itself the arf*n owned 
by iion-agricidl wrists has increased from 10,268 to 
18.903— from 18 to 32 per cent. In Burhatiah it hnn 
decr(‘ased from 4,949, or 11 ‘75 percent., to 1,038, or 
2 per cent. In Bngrah it has iiicreasiid from 8,029, 
or 14*25 per cent., to 15,759, or 28 per cmt. In 
Bhokurherce from 14,0(^ acres, or 18i per cerd., to 
33,199, or 42*75 j)cr cent. Mr. Cndell, who has 
analysed the causes of transfer in the several pargaiias, 
noti(M*s that it is the thriftless Muhammadan pro- 
prietors, and not tlu* village* (ximmuiiities, who have 
chiefly suffered. IIi; also note.s that severity of nssess- 
ment lias had little to do with tho transfers. The 
characteristics of the new (dass of proprietors are de- 
scribed in paras. 28 to 29 of Mr. Cadell’s note. The 
grout muss of tiunsfers took place from 1840 to 186(1 
In the decade betwe^*!! 1860 (0 1870, during which 
Muzaffiirnagar has been under settlement, transfers 
have been few^ and the amount less than the average 
of the two preceding dccad^jg. 

7. In Aligarh tlu?re have been extensive tiausferf*. 

In tahsil Atrauli non -agriculturists, who in 1840 
owned 8,507 acres, or 4 per cent, of the area, now own 
49,187, or 22 per cent. In IIathra.s tho area in their 
hands has increased from 35,134 acres, or 21 per cenG 
to 90,983, or 52 jicr cent. In Iglas they now own 
27 per cent, of the tahsfl against 4 per cent, at last 
settlement., Tho periodk during which the trauBfer- 
were effected differ in the several tahsils, and the 
Settlement Officer has not offered any detailed remarks* 
In Atrauli and Iglas they occurred principally betweeu 
1860 and 1870; in Hathras lietween 1840 and 18i>yi 
in Khyr (where details of one decade are wanting; 
between 1840 and 1860. . 

The Settlement Officer writes that ‘‘it may ^ 
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assumed as tolerably certain tliat not less than about 
u 20 per cent, or onc-fifth of the entire area of the 
e district has fallen into the hands of the non- 
aj^rittultural classes between 1S40 and the pn^sent 
“ settlement.” The talukdars in this district have 
(reiK'rally hold their own, the village e()ninninili(‘s 
having been the. <dnef sufferers, a state of ailairs 
precit^ely the reverse of what has occurred in Mu- 
zjilfarnagai-. So ngain, wfiile the S('tl lenient Otticer 
of ^luzalfarnagar is of opinion that the pressure of the 
atjs('ssinent has not affected transfers in Aligarh, it is 
in ITathras, “ which has always liad to Iw'ar an 
ubnorinally heavy assessment,” that transfers have 
been most extensive. 

8. In Farukhabad the clianges liave been less 
marked: 13 per cent, only of the district is in lln^ 
haials of non-agriculturists, against 2 per cent, in 1803. 
It is noticeable that in tin* three parganas of Shamsa- 
had Kast, Khakatinau, and Shamsabad West, in which * 
transfers have been nuisf yxtensive, thi^ ass(*ssment 
docs not se(;m to hav(^ been lu'avy, 'fho periods into 
Avliieh the transfers are arranged do not admit of any 
(•(miparison between the sevi'ial d(*cade.s. It can only 
In* sai<l that transfers have be(*ii less numerous since 
than before 1837. 

P. The pllleiating SetOcment Ollicer of Klawah luis 
supplied coinments on his lignres, which Inive again 
criticised by tlie rect'iit S(*tllein(*nt Oi'Iiei*!*, 
Mr. Crasthwaite, who <pi('stions the conclusions 
di'jiwn by Mr. Neale, and apparently witli reasons. 
The greater jiart of the Iranslers. comparing decade 
with decade, occurred l)(Tw(‘(‘ii 1810 and 1850, and 
ill ('Hch sne(*(*ssive decade they have become less 
i‘\teiisivc. Oiio-quarler ol’ llie dis(ri(!t, however, is 
now held by non-agrieulturists, whereas one tweiity- 
lil'th only was so held in 1840. 

10. In Shahjahiinpnr transfers oeenrrod chielly 
ltd ween 1840 and IHbO, In this district, compared 
with the av(‘ragc of tiie lirst two deead(.‘s, the ratio of 
ti iiiisfer has somewhat increased during the last decade. 
In the Tilhar tahsil the area oeeu}iied by non-agri- 
ciiltiirists has doubled in 30 years ; in I’awayan it 
liiis qunilrupled. 'TIk* Inrger amount of transfers 
occiiiTcd between 1800 and 1870 in t 4 ilisil Shahja- 
liiinpur, and, compared with tlie av(a*age of the two 
hiniier decades, in tahsiT Tawayan. 'riio Assistant 
Settleiiumt OHic(*r has given a valuabhi note on the 
Inmsfer.s in this district, in which he ascribes to the 
pressure of the assessments llu*. chief part in the 
causes of transh’r. lie divides (ho parganas into 
those wliieh are (1) heavily, (2) imxlcnitely, (3; 
lightly, assess(*<l, and shows tliat the p(‘r-eentage of 
transfer, alter eliminating ilisturbiiig causes iji each, 
has severally been 24*5, 0*4, and b. The village 
coiumuiiities appear to have been tlu^ class chielly 
alfect(‘d. 

11. IJij nor does not show very exh nsive transiers, 

exccqjt in the parganas of Mamlawar and Bijuor. 
The S('ttlemcnt ( Illicer in para. 1 1 explains the excep- 
lioiial cirenmstanc(*s of the former ])arg}ina, but says 
nothing tlui latter. Since. IHOO the amount of 

transfers has lessen(*d. 44ie Settlenu*nt Officer attri- 
butes this to the increased ])rosp(*rily of tin* lu'oprietors, 
hnt it is probably as much duo to settlement operations 
(which eommcneed hero in 18b4, and aro still in 
progress), it being a well-known nilo that dnriug the 
pr()gr(*ss of a settlement transfers arc; gc*nerally sus- 
pC'iulcHl, parties holding a lien on tho land jueferring to 
^nit until the amount of die now assessiiiont is 
clechirod, T'lm chief losers have boon tho Jats (who 
nre the back-bone of tho agi’icullural population) and 
the Syuds, who have strong social influence, hut are 

otherwise of importance. The chief gairuu’s havci 
money-lenders. 


12. *In Allahabad, transfers have bcou extensive in t Ov n 
Karrali, Sikandra, Arail, and Mub only; the; two " 1_ ’ 

latter fully assessed, the two foi'mer more or loss Nohtii- 
lightly. Transft*rs occurred ohietly botwec*n 1850 Wkstuun 

and 1800, and have* in tlu* last dec'ado fall(*n otf. Tho I’kovincks. 

Settlement Ollicer attribute's this to tho inoroasiiig 
prosperity of propricUors iiudcu’a light, assessment ; but 
it thys is the c;;us(‘; it is not ch‘ar why in Nawabgnnj, 

Sonion, and Kurftri, pargjinas exc(‘ptionally lightly 
assesst‘d, ifu* ainuunt transferred during tlio lastdi'cado 
should so largely exc;c‘(‘d the traiislors in any prc'vious 
d(‘cado If, as prosperity increased, transfers lu'eame 
fewer, a. fortiori in parganas always prosperous 
transfers towards the close; of a setllenu'iit should 
scarcely occur at all. 

13. In Azamgarh,(*xci*pting in Nizamahad, Iransb'rs 
have been few. 

14. In Agra they have Imc'ii extensive in Iradat- 
nagar only, while in seven ])arganas non-agrieulturists 
would sec;m to have ac'tually lost property. The chief 
transfers se(‘m,to have bi'cn during (lie lirst decade ol’ 
the sefthuneut ; but the Settlement Office*!’, who has 
but rec'ently joined the district, do(‘s not offer any 
eritieisms. 

15. (\iwnpor(; calls for no siurial remark; and the* 

Mainpuri ivtiirn (which is exei*ptiomil in form) has 
been analysed lly the Settleim*nt Office*!*. The* Ivajpiit 
unel Aliir village e*ommuuitic‘s have been the chief 
suflere'rs — Brahmans, Marvvaris, ami Baunyahs being 
the* principal purchase‘rs. 

lb. The eoiiclusiem te> he elrawn from the* lignres 
se‘(*ms to h(‘ tliat, though transfers may have* l)ee‘ii on a 
smalle*!* scale* than was supposed, ihe*y have; imverthe*- 
Icss l)e‘en (MMisielerahle ; that the* land is bc‘ye>nel eloiibt 
pas>ing iiitei new hamls ; and that, at the ratio ed’ the* 
last 30 y(‘nrs, the* whole; e)f the* country woulel he* in 
the* liaiids of nou-agrie'ultural classes in 150 ye'ars, if 
the* causes which leal to transfeT continue; to operate*, 
ihit during the last 10 ye'ars (in meist elistricts, years 
of settle*me‘nt ) the; ratie) of transl’eT has elceTeuise'd ; and, 
ifwcare to juelge* by them, the ngricullunil e;lasse*s 
are growing more secure) in the*ir pre)pe‘rt.y. On th«; 
othe'i* hanel, it is probable that obligulieuis, ne)w ne»t 
insisteel on, will he* presse*d ns soon as the* ticw 
settlements, are coned ue led. Again, the re'ea'ut re'visioii 
of settlement, which has led to si large increase! of 
assessment, will probably leael to an iii(;re>a.se; in the; 
rale of traiisfeT. Agsiinst tin's may be set the; pre;- 
bability tlmt improvielemct; will gre)w le*ss as time* goe*s 
on. d lu; village e'ommunities, it may he; nejte'd, ha\e; 
suHere'd meei’o than the* tsilukelsirs, whe) liave t he‘mse‘lve*s 
in many C!ise.*s ae*epiii’eel hirge ])rope'i’tie's sil the* e'xjieaise; 
of the vilhigo cuiiin)iiiiitie*s. 'File* pressure e»f e*xist,iiig 
emharrassments, comhiued with an cnhanc((el elemaiid, 

Avill, probsibly, rather aceele*rale the rate* of trsinsl'cr 
among the coimminila'S eluring the* iie‘xt 10 or 12 
years. 

17. Whether tho ne*w men aro a suuiT.e of stre'iiglli 
to British rule, and whether it is for the hcnclit of the; 
m()ney-le;neling classes that proprietary riglits have 
been coiderrcel siml long-term scttleme*nts ssinctioneal, 
it is for (Jovernme*iit te) de*termine. The; opinions e)i 
the; olfuaTS consulteMl eliller, it will hi; se‘e;ii, e'oii- 
sidcrably, anel the ve nlict sigainst the; new men is by 
no means unanimous. The rate.; of transfe r, should 
extensive transfer te) a iie'w class seem opeTi to objec- 
tion, docs not seaan toe*all at pre'seiit for very drjislic 
mensures; anel it seems d(*sirablc rathe*r to check than 
to j)rcvent transfers, and to keep in sight the fact that 
the village; (‘einimunilies are; at le*ast as inuclt alfeeteel 
as the large holelcrs, for thi;irs is tlie; most elilUcult case* 
to eleal with, anel their numbers give them great 
importance?. 
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Cuai'.I.Qn. 14. 


Taulk showing fSTciMBRU of Transfeiw of Rujuts in Land Lropkuty by Salk in encli District oftlu' 
North- Westkkn ProVincks for 'Ihrke Y^.ars, 187 1-7.5 to 1870-77, inclusive. 


Wkstukn 

PuOViNCKS. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1 ^ 

.5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

1 2. 

£ 5 

c 

o tf. 

•C.2 . 

Ch 

C3 

Mr, Hat h, 

a 

o 
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District. 

Sales under Orders of Courts. 


Private Sales. 


Average Number of 
Years’ Purchase of 
both classes. 

Average Rate of Re- 
venue on cultivated 
Area. 

t 

Number of Cases. 

Revenue of Pro- 
perty transferred. 

Price. 

Number of Years’ 
Purchase of 
Land Revenue. 

Number of Cases. 

• 

Rt venue of Pro- 
perty transferred. 

Price. 

Number of Years’ 
Purchase of 
Land Revenue. 





Ks. 

Ks. 



i Bs. 

Ks. 



Es. A. I-. 

Ks. 


’ 

Dehra - 

18 

.524 

21,951 

41 

139 

5, ISO 

2,38,47.5 

46 

43 

1 4 0 

' .j4 



8ahiiranpur - 

41MJ 

13,299 

1,18,822 

9 

1 2,266 

1 43,908 

.5,84,276 

13 

12 

1 8 0 

: 18 

e 


MuzaffUrnagar 

26.5 

11, .593 

1,28,811 

11 

1 1,2.53 

1 34,781 

7,96,796 

23 

20 

2 0 0 

40 



Meerut - 

428 

9,198 

1,74,597 

19 

1 1,7.30 

1 52,703 

11,90,5.57 

23 

22 

2 4 0 

49 



ilulaudshuhr - 

446 

20,847 

3,00,042 

14 

' 533 

1 22,026 

7, .58.978 

34 

25 

1 8 0 

.37 



Aligarh 

237 

20,022 

2,06,169 

10 

.582 

j .59,268 

7,7.3,008 

1.3 

12 

2 4 0 

27 

t3 


Bijnor - 

305 

14,816 

1,30,639 

9 

. 1,3,30 

1 27,338 

6,06,773 

22 


2 0 0 

.34 



Moradabad > 

412 

27,698 

2,84,758 

10 

1,124 

i .39,662 

6,08,962 

16 

13 

1 12 0 

23 

jaJ - 

i 

Bareilly 

399 

.55,061 

4,44,767 

8 

952 

j 1,. 55, 0.5 9 

17,40,264 

11 

10 

1 12 0 

18 



Budauu 

530 

14,498 

1,80,696 

12 

1,332 

57,934 

9.08,192 

16 

15 

1 4 0 

19 

o 


Shalijahanpur 

384 

36,794 

1 ,67,367 

4 

■ 8,318 

1 48,425 

.5,67,459 

12 

9 

1 8 0 

1.3 


1 

Muttra - 

47 

1,985 

12,584 

6 

, .336 

' 7,752 

1,21,375 

16 

13 

2 0 0 

26 



Agra - 

347 

17,183 

1,35,492 

8 

I 611 

30,344 

4,00,099 

13 

11 

2 4 0 

2.) 


i 

Main pari 

313 

23,321 

1,79,656 

8 

i 517 

34,015 

3,21,6.37 

9 

9 

2 0 0 

l.S 


1 

Farukhabud - 

790 1 

31,114 

2,23,576 

7 

i 765 

39,379 1 

6,16,478 

16 

12 

2 0 0 

24 



I’lt.iwah * 

132 

8,919 1 

39,170 

4 

324 , 

17,890 

1 ,89,990 

11 

i) 

2 8 0 

1.5 



Flail - 

339 

25,243 ! 

1,87,7.53 

7 

.531 : 

23,270 i 

i .3,93,120 

17 

12 

1 8 0 

IS 



.Jalaun - 

S3 

11,449 

1 47,794 

4 

351 ' 

20,095 ! 

1,73,245 


6 

2 0 0 

12 



.Thiinsi 

40 

3,145 

10,329 

.3 

121 

8,829 1 

47,096 

5 

5 

1 1 0 

6 

1 


Lalit[»ur 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 i 

2,818 

6,240 

2 

— 

0 12 0 




("awnpore 

149 

20,117 

92,915 

5 

t 480 ; 

42,0 1 9 

.3,91,327 

9 

‘ 8 

2 8 0 

2(1 

'd 

; 

Fatehpur 

253 

42,503 

2,75,939 

6 

626 

39,786 

3,37,841 

8 

i 7 

2 8 0 

IS 

.Q 


IJaiulu - 

144 

26,835 

52,280 

2 

782 1 

54,861 

2,31,872 

4 

•‘3 

1 12 0 

5 

•si 


Allahabad 

,533 

69,700 

4,88,138 

7 

886 

77,276 

8,40,.500 

11 

9 

2 4 0 

20 

3 1 


Ilaiiiirpur 

76 

7,482 

19,830 

3 

711 

37,569 

1,99,72.5 

5 

1 4 

1 8 0 

6 

^ 1 

^1 

Jaunpur 

33 

12,485 

1,10,4.56 

9 

645 

39,591 

5,18,187 

13 

12 

2 2 0 

2.5 

1 


Azaingarh 

124 

12.551 

1,47,114 

11 

2,152 

50,048 1 

8,12,.385 

16 

15 

1 12 0 

26 

. 1 

(O 


Mirzapur 

05 

18,245 

68,172 

4 

288 

27,60.3 

4,42,696 

16 

11 

0 14 0 

III 

'V 

h j 

1 

liciiares 

76 

28,424 

3,37,493 

12 

,360 

66,175 

3,39,102 

.5 

7 

1 13 0 

1.3 

<3 

a 


(Jorakhpur - 

629 

12,256 

1,50,266 

12 

2,979 

64,678 

14,62,390 

23 

21 

1 0 0 1 

21 


! 

Basti - 

17 

894 

11,742 

13 

2,357 : 

20,609 

10,84,231 

5.3 

51 

10 0’ 

Tt i 


' 

(xliazipur 

205 

33,302 

4,32,129 

4 

2,06.5 ! 

50,158 

9,47,26.5 

19 

13 

1 4 0 j 

16 

§ 


Kuiuuun 

108 

330 

10,900 

33 

735 . 

2,652 

1,19,480 

4.5 

43 

0 12 0 j 

.32 

i * 

!i rli w id 

67 

151 

5,410 

36 

.358 1 

848 

23,356 

28 

27 

1 0 0 

27 

d 

w 

■1 

1 





1 








'fAULK showing IVlIMUKK of 'rUANSFEKS of lilGTlTS ill l.AND PliOrElirY ill tllO NoKTH- W ksTKRN pKOMM'Fh 

from the Year 187^-74 to 1 87(1-77 (excluding Oudli). 




Under Orders of Courts. 


I’rivate. 


V'ear. 

Number 

of 

Cases. 

Revenue of Pro- 
perty transferred. 

Price. 

Number of Years’ 
Purchase of 
Land Revenue. 

Price per Acre, 
Revenue per 
Acre being as- 
.siuued as Ks. 2. 

Number 

of 

Closes. 

Revenue of Pro- 
perty transferred. 

J*rlce. 

Number of Years’ 
Purchase of 
Land Revenue. 

Price per Acre, 
Revenue per 
Acre being as- 
sumed as Rs. 2. 

NimiluT 

of 

Mort- 

gages 

187,3-74 - 

1874- 75 

1875- 70 - 

1876- 77 

2,838 

2,488 

2,708 

3,322 

Rs. 

2,1.5,482 

1,82,104 

2,00,742 

2,49,994 

Rs. 

15,06,574 

12,41,304 

14,38,602 

22,31,281 

7 

7 

7 

9 

Ks. 

14 

14 

14 

18 

8,883 

9,653 

10,255 

11,2,52 

Ks. 

4,58,293 

4,46,215 

4,71.,5GO 

4,09,289 

R.S. 

56,35,233 

60,18,995 

61,58,462 

66,33,106 

12 

14 

l.S 

Rs. 

24 

28 

26 

32 

1 7,440 

6,609 
6,75S 
8,053 

’fotal 

11,3.56 

8,48,322 

64,17,761 

8 

16 

40,043 1 

17,85,357 

2,44,45,796 

14 

28 

28,85.5 

A verage for 1 
four years / 

2,839 

2,12,080 

16,04,440 

8 

16 

10,010 

4,46,339 

61,11,449 

14 

28 

7,214 


Bjsnoal. 
Hr, 7b/yw/>»v!, 


BENGAL. 


Price of land ; sales of land, — The answer to 
this question is given, district by district, in a state- 
ment’*' received from the district officers in reply to n 
circular asking for the information. 


♦ Page 388. 


Sales for arrears of revenue arc, generally speaking, 
’ owing to the voluntary default of persons wishing 
sell their estates. Purchasers pay a larger price at a 
sale held by the collector for arrears of revenue tha*‘ 
they would pay at a civil court sale, under the iik*^ 
that they secure a better title at the former. It may 
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confidently nsscTtcd that in no district in llongal 
the land revemio press heavily on the soil ; on the 
contrary, it is less tlian halt* ^vhat it would ha\'o been 
li;ul it not been for the introduction of the pcnnamnit 
j;(.ttlement — mrfc answer to question lo. No informa- 
tion is available as regards the amount of land s<dd for 
decrees of court. Both in civil and rovmim^ court 
sales the ainouut of the land, or share in land, which 
jj; to Im‘ sold is not specilieil. The terms of the sah‘ 
;,n' that the purchaser shall buy sucli riglit, tiths or 
iiit»‘rest Jis the ju(lgment-d(‘btor may possess— wlial(‘ver 
it be. Whole, estates arcj very i-arely soM. 'I'lie 
majority of sales are of shares in land only, ainl do not 
even specify the extent of the share. Until , the 


jMissing of the present Land Registration Act , whicli 
was introduced with a view of remedying this static 
of affairs, the stvnie procedure was followed in the 
collector’s office. The registration of a transfer 
was puridy voluntary, anti no obligation was tm tlu^ 
transferee, if ho did register it, to stat(> his specific 
share or interest. The Act abovt* referred to lias not 
yet beiai fully worked out, but is now in full operation, 
and may be expt'ctt'd to be finished within a year. 
The returns submitted to the High Court by the 
subordinate civil courts do not even specify the price 
paid for such inten'sts as are sold by them, and thiy 
are quite valueless for purposes of comparison. 


(t:ntbal provinces. 


/trfjruc/(’ price of /and, — W(* cannot give rcliabl(‘ 
ligiin's. In many cases of traiisfiT of land, jierhaps in 
die majority of cases, there an; eireninstanees and 
considerations which, without special an<l minute 
iiKiniry, will never come to light: for instar.e(‘, old 
«l(jl)ts may be fori‘gone, and tin* parties may agnn^ to 
( VJido the stamp duty by conc(‘aling tin; full eonsidma- 
1 ion, or in eases of auction sales, subjt’et to lien, the 
hills ollered in court may be only a portion of the 
jiiiieiint wliicli the purchaser will hav(; topay, orlIu‘ 
(Icen'e-liolder may bavi* imrealisabh* claims against tin; 
junpi-rty to be. sold, so that it is lh(‘ same to bis j)ocket 
wlirlhcr be bids b(K) or 1,0(K) rnpe(;s for lb<‘ land. 

Again, land is not sold ataeri*ag(' rnt(‘s. lint I tliink 
wo may salidy say tbat th(T(‘ is mueli capital ready to 
1)0 invested in the pnrehasi* of laud, provided that tin; 
liiiid promisees to pay at from 12 to 9 per eiait. annual 
iiiooine on tin; investment, 'fliis will vary in dilTerent 
ili.sli’icls. In Clibatlisgarb, llalagbut, llbandara. and 
Clianda, land will v(*ry randy fet(di smdi high lati's. 
(.'eiiipetitioii for land is keiaiest in Wardlia ami lln* 
Norbmlda \alley and dul)bul[)C)!e. 

Jjftotfiit of land sold annually for (trrvars of 
r( renne and for decrees of court , — Since the settlc- 
nioiit it lias not been found noeossary to s(dl any land for 
jiiToars of n'vcnne in the colloetorate eouris. During 
tlio last tlina* years the average amount of land sold 
ill oxi‘(;ulion of decrees of tli(‘ civil conrls lias been 
119, .'19b acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 29,77b. 

'femporary alienations under onliTs of tin* eouris 
have been on an average 25,991 aere.s, ]»aylng a jama 
ef Rs. 9,997. We may now look for a deereasi* in the 
•laanlity of ancestral lands llius sold. 

. \moiinl of land transferred to aprirnltnral and 
non-resident landlords , — 1 have no statistics or 
information regarding non-resldi'iit bunllords. I 
cjiniiot give the quantities of land nor tin; amount of 


consideration, but in respect of transfers to non- 
agrieultnral purchasers 1 r(*(;(‘utly showed in my 
r(*gi>tration report that (in 1S77-7H) then* wi'n* regis- 
teri‘tl l,49;i doenments alienating land by sale. Pro- 
prietary rights in whole villagers were sold in 207 
eases, members of the trading classes iK*.qiiipihg these 
rights in 93 ; proprietary right in shares of villages 
W(‘re sold in ,354 cas(‘s, and the trading classic 
acqnirctl such rights in 109. Sub- proprietary rights 
in whole villages w(*r(; sold in lb canes, and in four the 
trading classes acquireil these riglits ; in shares of 
village’s there AV(*re 25 (‘xchanges, three of which fell 
to tradm-s. Minor rights in land were sold in 2,797 
easi's, traders and bankers purchasing such riglits in 
74 b. 

'Pin; following are the statistics for the two preci?di!ig 
years 


'rolal number of documents alie- 
nating land by sale 
I'ropriebiry rights in whole vil- 
lages soltl to bankers and 
traders - - - - 

Ditto to others than the above 
Proprietary rights in shares of 
villages sold to trad(‘rs ami 
biink(‘rs . - - 

J)itto to others tlian the aliove 
Snh-projirietary rights in village's 
sold to bankers and traders 
Ditto to others than the above 
Sub-proprietary rights in sliares 
of villages sold to bankers and 
traders - - - - 

Ditto sold toothers than the above 
Other minor rights sold to bankers 
and trudiTs ... 
Ditto to others than tlie above 


BEKAII. 


Average Price of Land, 


Si ATKMKNT showing a few iustanca's taken at random 
of Land being sold, and the prices realised during 
the year 1876--77 in the Ellichpur District: — 


78:- 



l87«;-77. 

2,998 

4,075 

89 

110 

130 

no 

115 

lib 

297 

23ti 

.3 

[H 

() 

4 

4 

17 

8 

7 

fio.i 

91.3 

l,b91 

1,972 

Bllieh[)nr 

taluk a 

only ) for 

1877- 

— 




Area in 
Hrnjs and 
ifuntaa. 

lloiital. 

Amount 

for 

which sold. 

Ninnbor ol yoars’ I’urchaso o 
Uerital. 



Rm. a. p. 

Rh. a. p. 

17 years’ ]mrchaso. 

fi 

28 

12 0 0 

i 

■IS 

.3 

84 0 0 

960 0 0 

1 1 do. (nearly). 

2 

31 

6 0 0 

80 0 0 

16 do. 

2(1 

23 

34 0 0 

600 0 0 

r* do. 

33 

17 

42 0 0 

600 0 0 

12 do. 

16 

16 

29 0 0 

600 0 0 

17 do. 



Area in acres 
and 
guntuR. 

Uental. 

Sum paid 
I’lirehaHor for 
ono year’s 
Cultivation, viz., 
1877-78. 





Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. ) 



42 

26 

98 13 0 

386 13 0 



19 

36 

44 2 0 

124 2 0 



.*59 

6 

126 10 0 

315 11 0 



7 

33 

28 - , 

. 74 8 0 



Cii.vr. I.tiN. 

Hkncal. 
Mr. Tutfnh 


Ckntkal 
Pico VINO El 

Mr. i\irhol 


Bk rar, 
Afr. Dtmlo 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


Chap.I.Qn. 14 . The corroctnoss of ilioxo in confirmed by the 

following statement of sales of land in the Amraoti 

Bkhaiu district in the year under ri'port, which had been 
Mr previous year, and were re-sold. 

Statkmknt showing a few insbinccs in which Land 

was reemiily sold and re-sold at a profit under 
K(‘gi stored deeds : — 



It is possible that some of the sales given iu the 
first stat(*mi‘nt may have l)t‘en fictitious ; but this is 
impossible iu the temporary ali<uiations given in the 
second st^itement, and highly improbable in the sales 
and re-sales eniimm’ated in the third statement, which 
were all ri‘gistered. For this last statement 1 am iii- 
dehbul to the courtesy of the Inspoetor-deneral of 
liegistration. 

Sales of land under decrees of court requin^ the 
sanction of tlie commissioner in cases of s(‘lf-aeqnir(‘tl 
land, and of the I’esident in cases oi‘ anccstial land. 


The number of sales etfeeted with such sanction 1 
shown below. I am unable to give tbe area sold : 


Years. 

Number of 
insUinces In 
which Lund was 
attached under 
decrees of courts. 

Nos. of 
Sales. 

1873 

752 

180 

1874 

1,042 

72 

1875 

754 

138 

1876 

1,075 

179 

1877 

1,054 

79 


In the majority of cases in whidi land was attachoi] 
it was temporarily alienated I'or periods ranging chiiifly 
from one to 10 years, a few alienations being for 
j)ei i()ds of more than 10 years. 

We have no reliable statistics as to the transh'r of 
lands to non-agriciiltural and absentee landlords, and 
it would h(^ very difficult to obtain them. 

Transfci s arc very frequently merely nominal, nuulM 
witli ijitent to chdeat tln^ deci’oes of civil courts. A 
groat di‘al of land is mortgaged to moiiey-lemlers. 

The same remarks apjdy with equal fore.e to the 
Akoln and otluT districts, 'riierc is no donbi, how- 
t'ver, 1 think, that the money-lenders arc gradiinlly 
acquiring a considerahlc (jimntity of land, wliicli they 
sublet to agriculturists. 


Bomiuv. BOMBAY. 


Col. Anderson, 



Average jirice of Land per acre. 

Average amount of 

Average 
nuiouiit of Land 

How much I'ui l 
transferred to non- 

District. 

Laud sold yciirly for 

Bold for Decrees 

agricultural iiud not 



jirrears of revenue. 

of (hnirt. 

resident LanillonJ>i. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Kilim 

Its. 200 in rich lands, Its. 25 in poor 

225 

No data - 

Said to be lo.uoij 




acres. 

llroiich 

Rs. 42- 4-0 . - - - 

— 

— 

— 

Surat 

Ks. 88-6-4 . - - . 

771, average of 4 

185, average of 

— 



years. 

4 years. 




186, average of 2 

168, average of 




years. 

2 years. 

1,526 

'fhaiiu 

Rice land from Rs. 10 to Rs. 125, 

1,478 

— 


dry erop land from 8 annus to 46 
rupees. 



220,413 

(?olaha 

Rico laud Rs. 120, warkas land Rs. 

254 

— 


15. 




Khiindrsh - - - 

(iood land Rs. 100, hud luiid nominal 

1875- 76 there wore 
836 Bales. 

1876- 77 there were 





652 sales. 


Much land. Quantity 

Nassick 

Up to 40 years’ purchase 

1875-76 there were 

— 


100 sales. 

1876-77 there were 

t 

•ik 

unknown. 




158 sales. 



I'oona - , - 

Garden land ut ;ir I’oona Rs. 200 to 

1875-76 there were 

— 

— 


300, dry crop laml Rs. 10 to 25. 

333 sales. 

1876-77 there wore 





117 sales. 



Sholaimr r- 


187.5-76 there were 
104 sales. 

1876-77 there were 






18 sales. 



Ahmcdnagar 


1875- 76 there were 
79 sales. 

1876- 77 there were 






10 sales. 


Most of the eahukarfi 
hold some land j 

Kalttdgi 

Good land 15 years* assessment, in- 
ferior 5 years’ assessment. 


— 




quantity unknown. 

Dharwar - - - 

Varies greatly - - - 

— 

— 

25 per cent, of the 
land. 
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District. 

Average price of land per acre. 

Average amount of 
laud sold yearly for 
arrears of revenue. 

Average 
amount of land 
sold for dt‘<’rees 
of court. 

How iniudi land 
transferred to uon- 
agricultnral and md 
resident landlords. 

1 


Acres. 

Acres. i 

1 Acres. 

Canara - « 

Good garden land Ibi. 700-800 [)er 

About 100 acres 

1 

— 

Batnagiri - 

acre, poor high land Ks. 20-50. 

Ki(!e land Rs. loo per acre, but it 

yearly. 


No land lias been 


rises to Ks. 400 to 500 near large 



transferre<l to non- 


towns on the coast. Warkas Ks. 15 



resident noii-agri- 


to 50 per acre, according to soil 
and position. 



cultural lanillords. 

Sattara 

15 times the assessment 

About 500 acres. 

About 1,000 

Ahout 1,300 acres. 



Sales in 1875-76, 
30; in 1876-77 ; 
10. 

acres. 



The information in this table is most im|H‘rfoct, 
but it may be completed with inon^ time. 'I'lu; 
collectors and judges have been called upon lor aeeu- 


ralo returns for five years past t>f lands sold I’or arrears 
of revenue aud under decrees of the courts. 


MADRAS. 


Average price of land per acre . — The Board hav(i 
obtain(al from the lnsp(ietor-(l(Mi(‘ral of Registration a 
statement showing the sellirig-pnees of land pf?r aer(\ 
as ascertained from the actual transaclions registered 
in t.hi^ several registration olhees in the presidency 
during the lust 10 years. It is too voluminous to he 
attached to th<*se replies, hut a statement compiled 
from it is given below, which shows the prie(‘ of land 
in each district for lH75-7(>, the year ])niceding the 
famine, in comparison with the eoll(‘Ctors’ (.‘stimates 
of th(* price of “good,” “ middling,” and “inhuior” 
land, so far as reported liy tlumi. In some instances 
the collectors’ estimate's dilTer wi(h‘ly from the ligures 
taken from tlui Inspcctur-deneral’s statement, but in 
making any compai’ison b(*twt*eu the two it must he 
borne in mind that the latter are averages, and that 


nothing is known as to I he relative proportions of 
“good,” “mhldling,” and “infei’ior” 1/inds which 
luivc <‘nl<‘red into the calculation. In (Ian jam and 
Vizagapatam the coll(*(;tor’s estimates are evahaitly too 
low, as the }U’icesof the “best” wet amDIry land givmi 
by him are less than tlu; average |)riees of w('t and dry 
land obtained from the lnspeelor-( rcmu’ars returns. 
TIui Board consider the registration returns to he tlu^ 
best guide available in rjganl to ordinary s(*lling- 
prices, though they probably err on the side of under- 
statement, as th(‘ full money-value of hind purchased 
is not always shown in the d(‘ed of sale. A portion of 
the coij.sid(*ration may he })aiil in other ways, or given 
up for various reasons, or concealed in order to evade 
tlu^ stamp law. 


Avkkaok Ski, UNO Tricks of One Acre ok J^and. 


District. 

— 

Cunjam - 

Zemindari 

Government 

Inani 

Zemindari 

Government 

Vizagapatam — 

Godavari 

Tr. f 

Inam 

Zemindari 

(jovcmmeiit 

Ztuiiiiidari 

Kistna - - 

r 

Government 

Zemindari 

Nellore - -*s 

Government 
Tnam - 

Ciiddapah - 1 

Government 

Inam 

Bcllary - - 

Government 
Inam - 

Kumool - - *1^ 

Grvemment 

Inam 

Madras - 

- 

r 

Government 

Chiuglcput 

Inam 

Zemindari 

North Arcot -- 

Goverument 


Inam - 


According to State- 
ment submitted by 

1 11 sjieetor- General ()r 
Registration for 
1875-76. 



Wet. 

Dry. 

Ganlen. 

Best . 


— 

-- 

— 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Us. 

Ks. 

76 

55 

540 

1 

26 

38 

— 

[ 20 

<18 

51 

341 

i 

16‘) 

73 

92 

3 years’ 
assessiucut 

181 

78 

1 15 






25 do. 

77 

65 

no 

[ 400 

46 

51 

109 

— 

15 

loo 

|75 to 110 

46 

lU 

160 

78 

— 

13 

1 

56 

35 

47 

\ 

60 

31 

<J5 

1 

f 300 

hi2 

25 

60 

{ 400 

1 72 
) 

14 

93 

f 1 12 

} 

15 

46 

{ !10 


— 

— 

1,050 

1 79 

28 

‘d2 

379 to 606 

107 

104 

45 

1 

241 

91 

165 

i 


Acenrdinp to t'ollcclors' Kstinuites. 


Wet. 


Dry. 

Middling. 

Inferior. 

Best . 

Middling. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

15 

10 

10 

8 

1 

2 years* 

1 gear’s 

ISiune as wet. 

assessment 

.assessment 



20 do. 

15 


d(.. 

200 

10 

200 

100 ' 

35 to 50 

8 to 20 

50 

20 1 

Not given. 



i 

j 150 

( 50 

200 

{ loo 

1 2U0 

1 80 

300 

1 150 


Not reported by collector. 


86 

45 

26 

14 

72 

63 

31 

20 

375 

75 

375 

1.50 

151 to 227 

37 to 75 

30 to 37 

15 to 22 


Not reported by collector. 

I - I ~ I - I 


Inferior. 


Ks. 


r, 


5 


I to 10 


liU 

-10 


1*2 

II 

30 

4 to 7 


3 


Chap.I.Q! 

Bomiu' 
Co/. Amle 


Maurj 

Board 


o 



p.I.Qn.U, 

lAl>hAt». 

loard of 
Itvenue, 


CONDITION OF THB COUNTRY AND PIX)PLE OF INDIA. 
Avkragk Selling Prices ok one Acre of Land — (wit. 


According to State- 
ment submitted by 
Iiifipector-lienerul of 
Registration for 
1875-71). 


According to Collectors’ Estimates. 


Rh. Ks. Rs. 


South Arcot 
Tanjorc - 
Tricbinopoly 

Madura - 

Tinncvclly 

Coimbatore 
Nilgiri - 


Government 

Inam 

Zemin dari 

Government 

Zemindari 

Government 

Inam 

Zemindari 

Government 

Inam 

Zemindari 

Government 

Inam 

(L)vernment 

Zemindari 


.370 100 to f)00 50 to iiOO 


Inferior. 

Best. 

1 

Middling. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

15 to 50 

50 to 200 

20 to 100 

100 

0 

0 

300 

, 1.50 

10 to 50 

30 to 150 

.38 

147 

70 

- 


— 


Not given by collector. 


Salem - - 1 

Goverumciit - 
Inam 

|ll4 

30 

131 

100 to 400 

.50 to 1.50 

10 to 50 

10 to 75 

K) to 50 

South (’anura - 

. 

27.3 

82 

216 

KM) to 40U 

.50 to 200 

2.5 to 100 

.50 to 100 

25 to .50 

Calicut 

Government - 

254 

147 

164 

470 

200 

1.5.5 

40 

28 

Tellieberry - j 

Do. 

213 

57 

136 

488 

32.3 

180 

20 

10 

Wynad Taluk - 

- 


~ 

~ 

450 

.350 

1 .50 

45 

35 


As tho selling-price of land varies greatly from very 
many dillereut ctinses, it is necessary to 1)(‘. (Miutious 
in drawing inforeiices from the figures givtui in the 
above stuUanont. The higliost average prict*. for 
Government irrigjitod laud is Ilup(?os 361 in Coimba- 
tore, while in 'ranjore, where lands of une<iuallcd 
fertility are to be found, the average price is only 
Rnpees 153. 'FIk; explanation is that in Coimbatore 
the irrigated area is of (comparatively trifling extent 
(acres 85,642), and what tli<*i o is is good, while in 
Tanjore tlic irrigated lauds extend over the gn'aUn* 
])art of the district, and (‘inbrace a wide variety of 
(piality. Similai’ considerations affo(!t all the other 
figures in a greater or l(?ss degree. 

If all assessments were equal in fheir incuhnee, 
it miglit he expected that on an averag(5 flic sdliiig- 
priciis would vary dir(*ctly with tluj average assess- 
ment. Omitting the districts of (h)davari, Kistna, 
and South Canara, for n*asoiis which will be noted 
below, and arranging the others according to tlui 
average value of irrigated land, th(i order will bo 
as follows : 


5. North Arcot 

6. Salem 

7. N('llorc - 

8. Sontli Arcot 

9. Vizagapatam 

10. Ihdlary 

11. IViiijor - 

12. 'r?’ic.hiji()[)()ly 
1.3, Madura 

14. Chitigle])ut 

15. Malabar 

16. (Jaiijuiii 


Its. A. P. 
5 12 4 
5 10 3 
5 7 4 
5 5 5 
5 3 11 
4 15 2 
4 13 II 
4 2 9 
4 2 9 
3 10 5 
3 0 1 
2 14 4 


1. 

(.\)iin))iit{)ro 

Rs. 

- 361 

2. 

Tinn(‘V(dly - 

- 319 

3. 

Nortli Arcot 

- 241 

4. 

Malabar 

- 234 

5. 

Madura - 

- 224 

6. 

Vizjigapatam 

- 181 

7. 

South Arcot 

- 179 

8. 

Tanjore 

- 153 

9. 

Tricbinopoly 

- 129 

10. 

Salem 

- 114 

11. 

Cuddapah - 

- 112 

12. 

Kurnool 

- 79 

13. 

Chingleput 

- 79 

14. 

Bellary 

- 72 

15. 

V(41ore . , , 

5b 

16. 

Caiijani 

- 26 


It tliiis aj>fHiiurt Unit in nine out of tlu; Ui 
districts (lio sellijiff-jiriec imd assossinont go [irrlly 
Well with (‘ach oIIkt ; — 

CoiiubatDrc - . - (1) (2) 

Tiiiiicvadly - - - ’ (-) (1) 

North Arcot - - - (3) (5) 

Vizagapatam - - - (f,) ((j) 

South Arcot - - - (7) (8) 

Tanjore - - . . («) (n) 

Triehino])oly - - (9) (i2) 

Chingleput - - - (13) (jq) 

(ianjam - - . (IG) (ig) 

In two the selling-price appear^s to Ixi better than 
it would luive been it the assessment had been 
proportionately as heavy as in the above, viz 

Malabar - - - (4) (15) 

Madura .... (5) (13) 

Neithei’ of these districts havej)een newly settled. 
Of the following five, in which the selling-prices seem 
fo indi(!at0 heavy assessment, Salem and Ncllore have 
licen settled throughout, and Kurnool and Cuddapah 
have been settled in part : — 


Arranged according to the average a8sessini>nt for 
the same year : — 

Rs. A. P. 

1 . Tiiim welly - - 9 7 10 

2. Coimbatore - - - 7 5 8 

3. Cuddai)ah . - 6 12 8 

4. Kurnool - - - 6 2 7 


Salem - - - . 

- (10) 

(6) 

Cuddapah 

Kurnool 


(3) 

(4) 

Bollai’y 

- (14) 

(10) 

Nellore 

■ (15) 

(7) 


Even in Nellore, however, the average scllmg-pricc 
is close upon ten times the assessment. 

South Canara has been omitted in the comparison 
giv(m above, os the area and consequently the average 
ass(*ssmcnt is not known, and in the Godavari and 
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Kisinfl) deltas the whole area is assessed as iinirrigatcd, 
and a water-rate charged when necessary. The 
|)ri(!(*s realised in South ( -anara are ^^ood, — ru|K‘es 27il 
for wet, and rupees 82 for <lry,— -and tin* district is 
known to b(^ lightly assessed. For Godovaii Ivistna 
the rates shown by tlu^ ri'gistratioii ivturns are «vh 
follows : — 



Irrigated. 

lln irrigated. 


Rs. 

Hs. 

Godavari 

- 40 

dl 

Kistna 

- 40 

19 


'riieso rates seem to the Hoard lo bo v<‘ry low, but 
no satisfactory explanation ocuuirs (o them. It will l)e 
seen that the collectors’ estinuites are v(‘ry much 
higher, viz. 


Irrigated. Uiiini gated. 


Ks. Ks. 

(lodavari - - 10 to 400 5 to 2(X) 

Kistna - - - 8 to 100 1 lo oO 

The average selling-prices of iinirrigntcd (Jovorn- 
iiicnt land in the dilK‘rent di.stricts (again omitlliig 
.South Canara) are as under : — 


1. 4’anjoro 

. 


Us. 

104 

2. Malabar 

- 

- 

102 

3. South Arcot 

- 

- 

100 

4. North Arcot 

- 

- 

91 

d. Vizagaj)atam 

- 

- 

78 

0. (Joimbatore - 

- 

- 

()d 

7. Triehinopoly 

- 

- 

02 

8. 'rinncvelly - 

- 

- 

01 

9. Nellore 

- 

- 

d(j 

10. Godavari 

- 

- 

di 

1 1. Nilgiri 


- 

42 

12. Salem - 

- 

- 

39 

13. Ganjam 

- 

- 

38 

14. Madura 

- 

- 

38 

15. Cliingl<‘put 


- 

28 

10, Chaddapab 

- 

- 

2d 

17. Kistna 

- 

- 

19 

18. Kurnool 

- 

- 

Id 

19. Hcdlary 

- 

- 

14 


Tn the cas(\ of dry laud no ])r()fitable comparison can 
ho luadcAvith tlu^ average assessment, as the vnrialions 
lad ween <lilTer(mt districts an* V('ry trifling, and more- 
over a large portion of the dry land on whieii it is 
sirnek has no marketable valia*, but is roliinjuisbed at 
tlic will of tb(^ cultivator wIkmi he tiiids it no longer 
profit able to hold it. 

While on this subject it may not be out td' place 
to show th(^ nnml)er of deeds of sale of iminovcahle 
property of the valni* t)f over rupees 100 exeenled in 
oMch district in the, year ISTo-TO; — 


District. 

1. Tanjore 

2. Tiiuievelly 
d. Malabar 

4. Coimbatore 

5. ^laduni 

6. SaUun 

7. Triehinopoly 

8. (Jodjivnri 

9. South Arcot 

10. North Arcot 

1 1. Cnddapah - 

12. Chinglcjiut 

13. South Canara 

14. Hclhiry 

Id. Vizagapatam 

1 6. Kurnool 

17. Kistna 

18. (Ian jam 

19. Noliorc 

20. Nilgiri 


Number. 

Value. 

lU. 

Rb. 

7,014 

34,01,111 

0,981 

28,34,954 

3,73d 

20,79,400 

3,498 

14,59,517 

3,398 

14,53,673 

2,343 

7,45,708 

2,307 

8,75,304 

2,285 

8,28,391 

2,002 

0,64,180 

1,782 

5,82,919 

1,015 

4,18,531 

1,004 

0,82,512 

l,.")d0 

11,84,432 

1,205 

4,04,612 

1,007 

0,(K),33l 

858 

2,05,057 

815 

2,45,753 

048 

3,07,333 

505 

1,70,940 

110 

2,41,542 


It will 1)0 observ(‘d tliat, as a rnh*, transactions wcu'e 
most nuimTons in the distri<-(s in which the selling- 
prices are high. 

Th(^ j>rices paid for land taken up for the South 
Indian Uailway within the last f»‘w ytws anf eon- 
tnL<l(‘d below with tlni a\erag(^ prices taken from the 
regi.stration returns : — 


Distrii’t. 


Average 
paid by 
(lovtrii- 
niunt. 


Avcrag(‘ froiii 
1 legist ration Hot iirriM. 


Irrigated. 


Uiiirrigated. 



Rs. 

Us. 

Hh. 

1 . 'f richino}M)ly - 

1G8 

1 29 

02 

2. Coind)jit<»rc - 

l.'iG 

;u;i 

g:> 

a. Tanjore 

13(1 

179 j 

tot 

4. Tinin velly * 

I12(> 

:U9 

G1 

t,. South Arcot- 

112 

174 

loo 

G. Madura 

U2 

224 


7. Chinglepnt - 

79 

79 

28 


Amonut of loud (ni (tn ovvrmjv sold vvvnf tfvor for 
arrears of revenue and far decrees of court. — The 
following stsitcun'Jit shows the a\<‘rage (‘\t(‘nl and 
assi'ssincnt of Govern im*nt and Irtain latidssold aimnally 
during the last 10 yoars for the n'eovery of* arrears 
of r<‘venno, and the av4*rag<' amount n'lilised. A 
eolnmn is added to show tin* jiva-ragi* soHing-priei^ 
per iu*rc, and aiiotluT to show tin* proportion of the 
(*xt(‘nt of lands sold to th(^ total lioldings in the case 
of ryoiwari lands : — 



Districtri. 


riirtieiilur 

HO 

Extent. 

s of Lands 
Id. 

Assitss- 

iiieiit. 

Sale 

Proceeds. 

i 

Ratio of 1 
extent 
sold to 
the total 
Holdings 
for every 
10,000 
Acres. 

Average 
Selling- 
price 
per Acre. 

Remarks. 

1 

l 




Acs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. A. 1*. 


fianjam 

- Goverumeiit 


114 

136 

29 

12 j 

0 4 0 

4’liis is fur Guinsoor ta- 


(Gunisoor). 







luk only. 

Vizagapatam - 

- Goverumoiit 


1,140 

2,7.51 

1,080 

139 

0 1 .5 1 

I 


Inam 

- 

6 

13 

184 

— 

3112 8 


Oodavari 

- Government 

- 

973 

2, .320 

3,834 

13 

3 1.5 0 



Inam 

. 

288 

.564 

1,812 

— 

6 4 9 


Kistna 

- Government 

- 

1,409 

3,568 

2,402 

7 

111 3 



Inam 

- 

44 

56 

1.56 

— 

3 8 9 


Nellore 

- Government 

- 

1,754 

4,145 

1,690 

19 

0 1.5 5 


Cnddapah 

- Government 

- 

2,664 

2,891 

2,996 

20 

1 2 0 



Inam 

- 

297 

390 

485 

— 

1 m 1 

This is only for nine 

Uollary 

- Government 

- 

2,711 

2,983 

L,5I2 

10 

0 8 11 

[ taluks, viz., Gooty, 


Inam 

- 

420 

318 

125 

■ — 

0 4 9 

Tadpairi, Adoni, Allur, 

Kurnool 

- Government 

- 

2,151 

1,976 

1,690 

17 

0 12 7 

1 Anaiitapur, Dharrna- 


Inam 

- 

1,111 

903 

1,269 

— 

1 2 3 

1 varam, Penukonda. 


3 F 4 


Chap.I.Qn 

Madras 

Board e 
lievenue 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


>iP.I.Qil.l4. 

-Madras. 

^Board of 
’ Revenue. 


Districts. 


Tarticulars 

so 

KxU'iit. 

i of Lands 
Id. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Sale 

rrocceds. 

Ratio of 
extent 
sold to 
the total 
Holdings 
for (^v(‘ry 
10,000 
Acrc.s. 

Average 
Selling- 
price 
per Acre. 

Remarks. 







Acs. 

lis. 

11s. 


Rs. A. 

V. 













Ilindupur, and Ma- 












duksira. 





i 







Extent of holdings not 

. 

Madras - - 

- 

riovernmeat 


36 

iHr, 

2,914 

— 

81 8 

0 

known, no aeeonnts 


ChingUqmt - 

- 

(lovcrnnicnt 

- 

7,oya 

18,044 

65,986 

138 

‘) 4 

8 

being kept. 




luam 

- 

m 

402 

3,403 

— 

12 4 

5 



North A root - 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




South Ar(M)t - 

_ 

(lovcrnmeiit 

- 

3, aim 

7,716 

1.5.310 

29 

4 8 

1 



'lanjon> 

- 

(Joverniuciit 

- 

GG5 

:t,03H 

1.5,0')8 

6 

22 10 

3 





Iiiam 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Trichi riopoly - 

- 

(h)V(*riimcut 

- 

98.3 

i.r.99 

5,240 

10 

10 1 

2 



Madura 


(iovcriiment 

- 

1,633 

2,76.‘» 

.5,896 

18 

3 9 

9 



Tinncvelly 

. 

- 

- 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 




(>)iin])atore 

_ 

(tOVCM’linUMlt 

- 

1,716 

1,720 

1,124 

7 

0 10 

6 



Salem 

- 

(iovernment 

- 

C,.33.5 

8,618 

4,M8 

.52 

0 10 

5 





Inam 

- 

601 

1,193 

5,510 

— 

9 2 

8 



Nilgiri 

- 

Government 

- 

177 

163 

376 

24 

2 2 

U 



S(Mith Oaiiara - 

- 

(iovernmeiit 

- 

66 

216 

964 

— 

14 9 

9 

Extent of holdings not 


Malabar 

- 

Government 

- 

7 

19 

798 

: • 09 

103 10 

9 

known, as the (listiicl 












is unsettled. 


or (;our9(‘, tlie prict's rculiscJ at sal^s of this kind 
afford no criterion by wliicli to jud^(^ of llie ordinary 
value of land in a district. 11* the cultivator is in 
ditlicultii‘S solely tbrouf^h misiuanagement, in^ rais(‘s 
luoiiey on tlie land himself, and, exc(i])t where fraud is 
practisf'd, the cr(?ditor pays u[) the (hanand, and thus, 
as a rule, ordy the poorest hind is brought to tin; 
hammer. Good land is siddom allow(»d to b<^ sold, 
mdi'ss it has been previously ascm’taiiUHl that the bi«ls 
can be kept down by combi nal ion. In other cases, 
iMirasidars, notably in th(^ Cbingleput district, (ake 
u[) the cultivable waste in their villages ostensibly 
I’or cultivation, but really to })rcvent oulsidtTs from 
taking up the land ; they do not, or cannot, ])ay 
assessment, and when tlu' land is sold they have it 
])oi.ight up by ou(i of tli(‘ir relations at prices kept 
down by combination, and this goes on from y(‘ar to 
year. At otlu?r times, pultahdars, with a vi(‘W to 
«leleat the claims of creditors to lands charged wilh 
di'bts, wilfully negh'ct to pay tin* (jovernment as-^ess- 
inent, and have the land sold for arrears of revenue 
unknown to the. creditors, and bought up by one of 
their own relations for a nominal price, free of all 
incumbrances. It is not often, however, that a 
I'onspiraey of this kind can be satisfactori ly carricil 
through. 

The incri'use of late y(‘flrs in the number of 
attachiiHJiils and sales of lands for the recovery of 
arrears of revenue formed the subject of a thorough 
inv(‘stigation as lately us 1875, and the results are 
embodied in Hoard’s Proceedings, dated 1st A})ril 
1874, No. 754, and G.O., 7th January 1875, No. ID. 
4'bcse [)ap(‘rs are given in the Appendix, as they 
an* likely to be of intA*rest. 

It will In* observed that the average extent of laud 
sold for arrears of rcvt*nne is nowhere appreciably 
in excess of one-half per cent, of the total holding, 
exei'pt in tin* districts of Vi/agupatam and Chiugli'put. 
No (explanation of this is at hand with rt^gard to 
Yizagupatam, but, as will be seen further ou, the 
colleirtor of Ghiuglcput seems to attribute it U' the 
fact that about 40 per cent, of the land is iu the 
hands of uon-i (*sident and non-agrieultural landlords, 
who squ('ezc all they can out of the actual cultivators, 
and evade their obligations to Government as far as 
they possibly can. 

No accounts are available of the extent of land sold 
under decrees of courts, and no attempt has been 
made to obtain the information Irom the several courtvS 
scattered throughout the presidency, as it is not 


likely that the necessary statistics could be collected 
within a reasonable time. It may, however, be 
g(‘nerally asserted that no (acts bav(* come U> the 
Hoard’s notic-e tiaiding to show that tlu* landed (4asses 
are being impoverished, or that landed projxTty is 
rapidly passing into the Itands of new men. 

Quaulih/ of land Intnsfcrrnl to non-ayrivvlfnral 
and non-resident land/ards. - ’Vlui eolleetnrs of Goda- 
vari, Nt'llore, Madras, Hellary, Ivurnool, Kistria, South 
A reel, Nilgiris, ami Ganjam report that no app! (’eiable 
portion ol land in their districts is in the luiiidsof luui- 
agricultural and non-resident hindlords. In Mjulnra it 
is stated that the pro|)orli()n is 10 per ei*nt., but that 
it does not produce any injurious (‘Ifeets, nor have any 
bad cons(‘(pu'nces been observed in V’izagnpalam, where 
more than ibree-fourtlis of tin* Inam lands are reported 
to]>p in the bunds of non-r(‘sident and non-agihadtiual 
landlords. In Tanjon* the proportion is slated to Im; 
10 per cent., aiul the eolketor considers that in souu* 
cases injury is caused to agriculturi* l)y the reulers 
not elfcctiiig any im[»rovemenls in their lands, or by 
tlu‘ir ill-treating lbe,ii‘ sub-tenants. The collector of 
South Caiiara estimates that one-half of the land may 
be approxijmitcly taken as bidng in the bands of noii- 
agrimiltural and iion-resideut (/.r., ri?sident in the 
district, but non-resident on tlu*ir estates) landowners, 
but states that this eireumstaiiee is not considered to 
have any injurious effect on agriculture or on the 
t(‘nantry. Ou the otlu'r liand, he thinks that, as these 
lauillords are generally men of substanei*, they are 
better able, and more ready, to carry out improve- 
ments and increase the rent valu(M)f their lands than 
the other loss well-to-do landlords who cultivate their 
own (‘States. The eoll(.*(!tor of Coimbatore makes a 
similar slalement. lie estimate the proportion at 
5 [MU* cent., and considers that it has not produced 
any injurious effects, non* agricultural landlords being 
in gemu*al wealthy men who can spend money on 
their estates. The collector of Cuddapali states that 
half of the Inanis are in the hands of non-resident, 
and 90 per cent, of the Inams in thd hands of iiou- 
agricullural, landlords, but with no bad results, as tim 
tenants get the lands at a low rent, and make largtJ 
proiits. The collector of Salem estimates the pro- 
portion in the cuise of unirrigated lands at one-fourth, 
and in the case of irrigatiid lands at three-fourths. 
No injurious effects have resulted, as agriculturists 
who hold lands under occupancy rights from non- 
resident and non-agricult ural classes are generally 
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by the latter with funds for the j)urehase of 
li^e-stock, food, utensils, &c. Chiu<rl(‘piit s<*oins to he 
the only ‘hstrict in which the ])vedoinin}ince of non- 
ji’;.iic,uUural holders appears to have taken an evil 
form, writes:— ‘‘A very appreciahle 

** ^u>rtion of the lands in the district, are. in tlie hands 
«. of mm-vesidmit and non-aji;rien\tuval landlords. I 
‘‘ should ron«:hlY say that the per-centa^c is ^piiie -10, 
“ if not luore. I e.onsidiM' this to he tlu' ciii so of the 
“ district. Wlierever tlicrc is heavy wasle to lu'fouml 
“ in the Jamniabandi accounts, one is prcltv safi- in 
“ giu^ssiriff at once that (lui village concerned* is I'itlier 
“ one, the pnttalidars of whieh an* llralnnins, or else 
that it bidongs ton non-residmit proprietor. It is 
‘‘ the squabbles between those peojile and (heir siih- 


“ tenants which cause much of the waste; they CaAc.I.QN.U. 

“ collcet from the actual cultivators and sipuozi* thmu 

in every way that tlaw (‘jin, and llien (lovorn- Madras. 

“ ment has to hunt thmu down in all diiviUions 
in view to inak\u‘j; them disgorge, 'fhe naiu 
with eapital never lias anything to do with these 
peiqdc, ns in ailvaucing money or having any- 
“ thing to do with the lands leads in nine cnsi's 
out ol ten to his liiidiiig liimst‘lf iiivol veil with land- 
“ lonls whose litigi<m<iu‘ss is a hyi'-word in other 
“ districts. I have? not si en sinci* I laue hecn in thi‘ 

‘‘ district half-a-dozen fairly suhstanlial ryots. " 

Taking the ])rcsiilcncy as a wliolc, llic Hoard would 
say that nhsiMili'cisrii does not. [irevail to such an 
extent as to atlord any cause for anxiety. 


.MYSOKK. 


Mihokis. 


(lood dry land fetches ]>nccs varying according to 
(jUJilitY up to an average of about do Us. per acre. 
\Vcl and garden lands arc seldom sold, and wli(*it sold 
llic prices are very vni iable. No si'parato register of 
the extent of land sold for arrears of reviaine, or 
(Icerecs oi'conrt havi; been kt‘pt. 'riie slat<Mnerds sent 
aj) Ibr sanction frecjuiMdly ci.uiqirisc* a house, tlu' lands, 
jiiid o1lu*r ])ro])cvty, but tin* total eol lections by sales 
foi' arrears of revenue tbrougboiit the division inive 
amounted to no more than an annual averagi* sum of 
Its. 7,000 and odd for fivi* yc'ars pn'ceding tin' iamine, 
and considerably less than half that anioiint was 
leidised from land only. I am unable to give any 
data, with refoivnce to land Iraiisf'rred to non-agri- 
cnlliiral and non-residmU land-buhlers. 

A/r. Kvishnaiciufar.- Tli<‘ jirici^ of land is re 2 ulat(‘d 
hy its (juality find position, and (be hdlowing is the 
a\(‘rag(' in this district ; — 

Dry - - - UiqHM's 10 pi‘r acre. 

Wet a.nd petty ganleii oO ,, 

Areca and eo(am-nut „ „ 100 „ 

'fhe total extent <»!' ociuipied land in lids di.striet is 
*12(),4d4 acres. Tdie avm’age aniounl of land s<»ld 
every year for arrears of r«‘Veiiue is ddd acres, and 
for (U'crecs of courts, 270 acres. (>40 acres of land 
liavo been Iransb'rred to iion-agTienltiirists and 703 
fici'cs to non-resiilenls. 

('i>l(}nvl llu }). — During tlw' last rigid years the prices 
of wet and dry lands in sevei'al taluks in this division 
were ns follows : — 



... — 


1 

— 

— 



Prices ofdrv 

Frlees ot‘ wet 



land per acre. 

land pc 

r aere. 

No. 

'rabilvs. 


.1 





From 1 

to 

Fi'om 

To 


My son* tlislriot. 

Us. 

IN. 

Ils. 

IJs. 

1 

IVriapatam 

8 

11) 

7:» 

loo 

t3 


S 

n; 

loo 

200 

a 

Mulvally 

1 

i-i 

12'. 

25 

4 

Y(.*<lat<*r:i 

1 

8 

loo 

i7:» 


'r.daka<l 

1*2 

1(> 

loo 

a 50 

a 

.Miuubciii - - 

1 
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17 
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n 
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Xagannuigaliiiii 

1 

7 

.| 

25 

2 
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a 

4 

1.^ 
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;i 
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ir> 

an 

4 

75 

t 

Arkale,Ml‘ 

2 

1 

2:)0 

500 


Atliknpfj.’i 

1 

4(i 

7)0 

501 

i; 

Man/(TaI»ad 
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151 

7 

(.'hciiiianoapalam - 

• 1 

4 

2.'> 

500 

8 

Narispnr 

1 

a 

2.') 

102 

0 

Ilassaii 

8 

20 

10 

255 


tW. W'xtrsi 

Mr. Kriahni 
etKjur. 

i'olond llii 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Sale of land is indNiiownin ibo Central ImliaStalc.s, 
Should arr(‘ars of revenue be irrecoverable, Colonel 
W. OsboriK' (Hbopal) says tln^ pro|»erty of the 
cultivator, exccjit Ids j)lougb, caltle, and implc- 
laerds, arc stdzed aiul sold, in Kutlani, Mir Sbalm- 
mat. Ali says the liolding m Ininsternul to another 


cultivator ; but this is ran', as a cullivalfu* is usually 
lu*lj)ed as long as ])()ssible by advanc(‘s. 

Crider these einainistanees land has no saleable 
value, but in Ihiglielkhand it is said to be* wortli tim 
times the annual lad. jirofits. 


Cp.ntral 

Indiv. 

Mr, Winya 
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CONDITION OF THE OODNTBT AND PEOPDE OP INDIA. 


V'bap.I.Qn.15, 


CIIAMER I.— QUESTION 15. 


JVhdt arc the wages nsmlhf paid to hired afield /ahourers / Are theg paid. in. kind or woneg ? dire 
the rates an fttr as gon van. for the ehief kinds of lahonr in ordinarg gears, fs the hired fahourcr nstia ft fj 
a/de to su/jsist with fair ease on the grain or other jtagments he reeeires at harvest and other periods dnrinn 
the intervals between such, payments^ or is he freejuentlg foreed to /jorrow and forestall futnre. pagmenls ? 


Punjab. rilNJAJJ. 

Major Wuce, Delhi District . — It is custoinjiry for tlio ni^rioul- tlio saino sluire ol* llic expousc's of cullivjition, and 
tnrists to oinplny iiold labourers for (1 ) ploii^Iiini; ; ofteu of IIkj rovciuK* also. men ooiitribule 

(2)woedinjr; (ii) .<ruar(Iiii^ tbc ripriiiii*^ crops; (4) their bodily labour only, and do luiieb of tlie harve.^t 

cuttiii]^ them when ripe. Tliey are generally jiaiil work. The employer advaiieos money varying in 

in money, to a man 2 annas, .a woman 1* annas, amonnl from Ks. lo to l\s. oO free? of interest, and 

a child of 12 to 1.3, I anna, exeept in harvest a further sum, as necessity ari.ses, on int(‘rest at .*{ 

iiim^ wbmi they are ])aid In j^rain of .about the pies per 1 riipcai monthly. This debt is looked upon 

same, value. Sometimes .a man «;ets Rs. 2 a month as a “ body debt ” (sarir ka karzah), and landowners 

and his food for ploughiivi^ or ^^uanling the crop.s. ofte n i^rumblo at our refusal to eni'orecj it as such by 

Th<i ju rsons usually so employed are of the Chamar, compellim^ the debtor to labour iintil it is discharged. 
Koli, Ajri, Dluiiiak, Lode, and sweejicr casf(‘.s, who If tlie (‘mployer is ehangetl, the new employta repayn 

have most of them no other ni(*ans of sustenuma* than the old one tin; sum so advanecd. 'Fhe advanei' is 

field labour. Some of them miik(‘ slux'S, mendharnes.s, ma<le by a credit with tin; haiiia; accounts are self led 

weave elolli, and otherwise supply the wants of the at harvest lime, d'he.sc* p(‘o])li‘ are, as a rule, very 

viilaj^e popidation, Imt th(‘y are almost wholly do- slightly, if at all, woi’.se olf Ihaii the very simill owners 

jiemkmt on what Ihi'y receive from tin; enllivators as and tenants so hni^^ as they a.rc In full Imdily vinonr; 

wa.i'-es for field labour, or in return for fbosi* services, but as their remimeral ion varies willi tin* ju-.Mliav, 

all to the sam(‘ extent eonneeled with field labour, they an* wholly depmukuit iipcai tlie season ; andwlien 

Very feiv inhabitants of the city Delhi work in the they j^i't old they are unable lo fnid (‘mj)loyineiit. 

fi(‘ld. 'I'hey belonij to all sorts of easles, cbielly but nrd, 

r (ln<l lit th.Llu*lp in estimating the number of persons wholly inenial, and are. sometimes »Jats, Urabuiaiis, 

soemploy(*dfroiu tin; census returns, but would {mtitat <S:e. 

about 20,000, bein^ 3 per e(‘ut. on flu* total populaium, 2. Tin* Chamars often furnish to a j^iveu plou;.;li 
or o per cent, on tin* population outside the town of one man from a lamily, Avbo woi ks on much the saiia* 

Delhi, Such field hibouri'rs are not so indebt e<l as terms as above, ( )iie member ef the family will work 

tln^ poon'r eullivaling propriidors, for they cannot one day, and aiiotlu'r the next. Most (dianiMf I'aiiiilics 

easily borrow money, and for tin* same reason their Airnisb om^ sneb labourer. 41i('y hdlow .at tluj SJnll^^ 

sub.sisteiiee belwi'cn luirvests in average years is mon* time their tradyiof leatlnu' enriiig and working; and 

precarious. They do not gem‘ndly get advances from are as a ridi* well oil* eonsidej*ing llnir j>ositiou, la n 

tin* village traders, nor do they livi* long on grain or famine, yc'ar the numl)er of call It* whieh die go t'ar la 

mom*)' previously i‘arned, though that does keep them compensate tln'jn for the diinini.^lu'd yield «>f the r*ul- 

goiiig for soim; time after the harvest; they work, at tivalion. 'rheyan*paid}itharvesl,|,iin(',aiid g(‘toiii',- 

t he preparations for tluMiext liarvt'st, or g(‘t an advances fortieth of tin* whole yield of the plough on \\I.irli 

from the cultivator wlu) r(‘gularly <*mploys them. they work in coiisid(T:itioH nf llicij- Libour, and m 

Gargium Distriet . — The cu.sfom of (*mploying .‘uldition to Avlini is givi'ii ibr bools, straps, wl)i[i , lU*. 
Iiin‘d field labourers is not (piite general in this JS'o iinmey is advanced to these men. 
distriet, as the Jals and Ahirs, who own about one o. 4’here is a certain very small number of agriciil- 
sixth of the district between them, generally <lo tural lal)ourors Jiiivd by tin* year on lixed pay. Tiny 

tlnur fi(*ld work themselves. Tin* otlua* tribes of Ixdong to no particular east(*, and an* cbielly found In 

lainlowin*rs and cultivators, however, do emjdoy llio towns and in villages owu(‘d by Sayads and olbers 

(.Iliamars, Dbanaks, Kuli.s, »7ul;ib.i.*^, and sweepers to who will not do manual labour.# There are voiy 

weed and reap their ero]) at a money wage of 2 few of them in oilier village, They gi‘t lo Id 
auiias for a man, anna for a woma-n, and 1 maunds of grain a, year and their inoriiiiig meal, or all 
aiiiia lor a. ebihl per day. Sometimes tlie wagi*. tlioii* food and ()-<S' 0 a morilli, or two meals a day 
is given partly or wholly in kind, tin; vnbu; being and clothing and Le. 1 a month, or Rs. .4 a inoiiili, 
al)ont tin; same as the ea.sh wage. "When not cm- one meal a day and some, old elolhing and pair of Ixjots 
ployed in li(dd labour, these classes e.arn their liveli- every half yi'.nr ; oi* l\s. 4 a month with or witlioiit 
iiood by weaving cloth, making shoes, mending oin; meal ;i day. 'I'bey always get double jiay in ilic 
liariu.'ss, svveepiiig village.'!, und otherwise provitling two barv<’st inoutbs. They are of course VA*ry ])our, 
for the wants of the villug(*rs, who in tiii.-s clistrict inon; .so than tin* poorest agriculturist, 
gema ully pay them for these sei vices iu cash, and not 4. Occasional labour is resorted to at certain sca.sons, 
l)y an allowance of grain at barv^est, d'ho census cbfcflyatbarve.st lime, wbenriceis beiiigbeddcd out, :ui4 

papi'i’s of 1S()<S (Stateun*rit IV.) give lilth; aid in when sugare.'iiie is being cut ain^erushed. Tlielabourers 

estimating the number so employed I should put it usually consist of the im*nial,s of the v illage, jiud of tin; 

down at .35,000, or about S per cent, on the total villagei's of the. high lands, who reaj) their yearly 

jKipnIation. grain i ro]) and then go into tin; low v illages to help in 

Tbc eoiiditioii of these 1i(;ld labourers is not inferior the harvest. The wages vary from 4 to (i or 7 S!*r.s 
to Ibfit of the poorer agriculturists who cultivate of grain a day; and 1 have known 0-8-0 a day jxiid 

holdings of their own. 44n‘y ‘ire not so iaueb in- at harvest when a sudden hot wind j‘i|)3ueil all the 

dehted, Jis th(;y have nothing to mortgage ; tiny do crops at ou(*(*. This class of hihoun r includes tb'.; 
not gi'iicrally get credit from the village trader, but poorest of tbc pco]>le, and also really well-to-do agi *' 
som(‘timcs get vvag(*s in advance or borrow a little cultiirists and other.s who [are attracted l.iy the high 
from each other. In an average year they subsist wages otferod. 

with eas(* from liarv(;sl to harvest on their earnings 5. ft is almost impossibh* to i;stimate tin* numlH'^' 
during the last harvest and th(‘ir wages for odd jobs of these respc(*,tive(;lasses of hired labourers. Judgdng 

and the profit on th(*ir cloths, shoes, etc. from my settlement liguri‘S, I should say, class 1. froia 

Karnal District. — 1. It is eiistomary to take la- 4i to 4 per cemt. class II. 4 imu* cent., and chuss lIL 
bouicrs in a kind of agricultural j)artnersliip, wliere .J to ^ per cent, of the adult male population ; clas^ 
tliey receive a fixed share of the jiroduce, and bear IV. is altogether too fluctuating to allow of any esti- 
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nintc. But the above fio;ures arc little l^etter tliau 
.Tucsses. 'rbu lulult male ])Ot>ulatiou of tbe iVistilet is 
;bout 188,000.^ 

l)istrict.'^\w this distvict, tlii'vo arc few 
^vcll-to-do ajj^ricultiiri.sts, licuco never employ 

■iiiv |)(‘nnsuioiil hired lieM laliouivr.-. H, is oidy (or 
weeding the kliarif crops ol‘ eolton and niakki, and 
iit ihe rahi for tin* sugar-csine, lohaeeo and poppy 
ri’ops, that hired daily labourers are <*nt(Tt5iined 
for two or thrci* days at tlic tnosl. The rati's of 
wages vary according to the amount of work the 
lalioiircr is able to perform; the daily labour wages 
raiigo from 2 aiimiH to *1 jinnas. At reaping lime 
jiirod laboLirci’s ari‘ also reipiired, hut they an*, 
uot paid in inomy ; they receive? as wag(‘s a. load 
or hundh; of thci (u-op they have cut, and which 
perhaps may yield 4 or d seers of grain. Th(‘rc is 
ijo special class employed in field labour, hut genc- 
nilly (diamars of tin* village* oi- oIIut imligent persons 
who hav(i no particular iiK'aiis of livelihood. 'This 
kind <»f (‘Uiploymeut at the most iie\(‘r exii'uds loug(‘r 
lliaii one month at a lime. At ollu'r linu'S, when not 
('Mgaged in field laliour, theses emploves woik in the 
(own as coolies, or ])erhMps Avork lestlier oi* weave 
From the (;ensns ])ap('rs ( IShS) ahont? 10 per <‘ent.of (he 
whole population of the dislriel, or lO.'k lOO (17 p(‘r 
\illMge on 2,2()() \ illagos), may Is* assniiK-d (o w<.»rk at 
times at ticld labour. 'The ronditi(Ui of (his ela<s 
^lirld labourers) is no douhl very Inferior to (hat of 
ov(‘n tla* V(!ry poor(*st si'lloMdlivaling [)i’o|)rI(‘lors, and 
(lay TU'vc'r have anyfliing in hand; in sliorl, live f'nmi 
liJiiid to mouth, and in si-aMjiis of' famim* -Iream end- of 
tlifir \ illagos info llu* lowim, having imlliing 1(.> fall 
Itiiek u[)on, jind no enalil with tic* villagt' hania, and 
(Acept hen* and liii're, where einplov etl as permanent 
pleughnn'ii or herdsmen perinips, tiny ga't no as>isl- 
iiiiee from (he village agi'ieidl iirisls. In slant, in 
dines of distress :i:nl >car<M(y and high ])riees, lla'se 
jiocr wrelclii'S ai’i' In very ('\il p!ig!i!. 'rir'y have no 
credit ac<‘oiint with the village Itanker or money 
l(‘iid(‘r. 

Ifnsbiurp/fr />/.s7rcV/.— It is <‘ustomary for tin*, agri- 
riili masts of* this <lisfriel to <'mploy paid tield lai)onrers. 

'fliey are prineijndly employi-d for wee<lliig and 
InK'iiig (godai) Jiiid f(tr (aiding flu* crop a( harvest; 
tMiijiloyed in wc-eding and hoeing tlii'y aia* ealhal 
“godah foi* ending at harvi'sl, ‘Maw(‘h.” 

'They receivi* at Inan’ng time 2 annas per di<an, or 2 
imiias and food, or someflmes 2t annas wifhout, food, 
er soiindimes tiny are ]^Mi^l in grain. 

At harvest linn* a, very common way of l»aving 
fliem is to givt^ ihem om; sheaf, (u* half a, slieai, of 
grain (the sheaf contains on an average about S se(*rs 
jiakka td' grain) aei^ording to flic price (»f grain at Ihe 
time. 

L'liese lahoiirers an* priiieipally oi' tin? ( !lfiira 
(sw(‘(‘per), Cdianiar, (ciii’rier), or rinlalia (weaver) 
<‘a*^tes. Jiut Zamindar classi'S lliemsclves, sindi as 
I’lials, Jat, Saini, ( bijai', also occasionally work I’or 
kiiv. in the fndd. 

'riuy ca’jinot bo said to form a class hy theinselv'es 
ill IIh' eliaracli'r of fiehl lahonrei-s. iMosl of them 
li:iV(i other iinums of lividihood, cj/., tin? (.-hamar pn* 
pares skin and horns for flu* market, tin* Chiiras 
s\vc(‘p tin* villagt? hoimes, tin* fJulaha. has Ids loom and 
Weaves elolh. At tin* same tinii? tin? people who iak(^ 
h) lahonr in tin* Ih'ld wln*n (')j)port unity offers are 
iiinsdy of a. very jioor class ; ami have, as a class, difli- 
^'iihy in ckiiig’out tlnnr .subsisd-nce by manual labour 
i‘( various kinds. 

1 do not think the number of sn(?h persons is less 
diari 70,(K)(), probably more ; I es(Imat<? it at about 
^ 8 p(*r cent. (»f th<* total population of Ihe disirict. 

The above does not (ak(* accoiml of ordinary field 
^1‘1‘vimt.s, or “ kanifilis," wdio an? cmp]oy(*d by the 
)'*ijput landown(*rs generally, and by all the richer 
^^auundars. Th(*s(*. arc (?mploy(?d all tin? year round, 
I'lid cngagfi ill all field o])cra(i(ms. They rci'civc 
1-8 and Rs. 2 per nu'iisem and food and clolh(*s. 

* Tlic census returns say 10G,IC.'». 


1 think this class, ix., “ kamah," may amount lo 
almnt 10,()00 persons, or I per eeut. of the popnlnlion, 
\>r()\>!ibly not more. 

The position of both, whether kamah, /.c., regular 
labourers, or godah or lavvoh calh*d in at harvest 
or wcciling tiim?, is distinctly inferior to that t)f 
(he poorer agriculturists who eulrivato holdings of 
their own, because their livelihood is somewhat more 
pr(‘cari()us and they have not security of laud or occn- 
]>ancy right, uii which money can he laiscd hy those 
who cultivate holdings of their own. 

Th(*y live as a. rule from hand to mouth hy (lie 
daily labour of their hands, and cannot get much credit 
wilh the village Iradi'i*. 

Sidikot JJisfrtcf . — It is (?usjomaiy for Zamindars 
and other landowncis ol* good jiosiliou to hiri? hi' 
hourers for the cultivation of iheir tields ; the 
work ill some Instances lieiiig such as to reipiiro 
tin* permanent employment of lahoiirers lliroiighoiit 
the year; and in others ili»-y are cmjdoyed fer a 
film* only just as ii('ci*ssity arises ior llu'ir servi(?(‘s. 
'riie permaiicut class of lalMUirms arc jiaid in kind, 
vi/-., 20 seers on every m.ini {=z lo about 12:( 
maiimls kaisha) of crop sown, besides food Ihrei' limi's 
a day and clolhiiig. The other class, or lemporary 
labourers, an* paid in casli at the rale of Re. 1 pi*r 
mouth and food and elotliliig in addilien. The pi*rsoiis 
usually emjdoyed arc of tin? (bura, Meo, and Rhalvvar 
castes, ami [u imtipally resort lo I his soi l, of work for 
their siist(*nanc(*, though, in case no such employme nt 
conh] begot, fliey follow tlieir own sp(.*cial avocalions 
('ls(?vvdi(‘r<‘, I he privafi? servants of tin? landowners, 
such as tin? washcrimm and water-carrier, also lahonr 
In the lii‘ld, hut ri'ceive, no e\lra n‘iuuii(*ratioii. 

\Vln*u (lie sowing and liarvesting seasons arrivu 
exlia labourers arc hired, and an* paid g(*ncrall> 
aecordiiig to tin? crojis lh(*y work at ; iho.se employed 
ill fin* s«)wing of miinji, a kind of rice, get d seers of 
grain daily each, and tin* liai’ve.sling lahoun^rs g(.*t 
I **hhari'’or sln'af of whatever grain they eiil, and 
the out-liirn of which nevi r i‘\e(‘C<1s l()si*ers; and those 
eiiiph.yed in tin* weeding of sugar cane, cotton, ami 
mai/(? get food ivviei* a day, <>r in liiai 1 and I { seer of 
grain per diem each, or 2 annas in cash, vvlii(*hcver 
they choose tosideet; and tho.se (*mploy('d in plough- 
ing get the sann? wages as the last meiitioin'd. The 
total population of the district is l,0(),’),()()'l, out of 
which iSd, 2111 ar(' employed as tield lahoiirers, ora. 
little over 18 per eciil. of the total pojiulation. d'hc 
eornlifion of the fkdd laboiin’r in com|)aris()ii to an 
agrieiilf mist who eullivat(.*s himsidf is decidedly inh?- 
ibu- in n'speet to atllinmee ; In* eaniiot sulisisl. (*ntirely 
on his labour iii the Ih'ld, ami he is obliged to take 
soiin* other wor k as an additional help. Tin? lahourcis 
can generally obtain money from tin* village banker 
when they need it, and tiny settle* with him when tin? 
haivi'st is reapetl, or wheii(?vi‘r tiny Iiap[)(.'n lo have 
i 5 uHiei(?nt wherewith to do so, 

.Uno/faii Distrid . — Hired lal)onn*rs an? (*niplovcd 
hy all the richer Zaimindars, who an* above fol- 
kivving the jdongh llieiuselves, for their “ lihmf 
/.■■•sht" '\ lainis. 'riicy arr? eiuployi'd for all farming 
ojHa-alioii.s, and receive wages iiiies in kind, 

somc'times in money, someliun's in hoih, amoiuiling 
h> fnun Rs. o lo o a. nionili. I'hey aia? of all 
classes, except Sayads and Ijiahmans ; tln-y cannot 
lic said to form a class apart; tlc'y aie tfa* oui.^kirt;; 
of tin? tenanl-at-will class. A Iciiaiil, loses his 
bid!«n‘ks or gets into I rouble, and In? works as a 
kihoun r till In* can n*cover hims(‘lf. On tin? other 
liamk a. Zamindar lak<‘s a. fancy to a labourer who has 
w(»rked for him for some time, and In* gives him some 
lands, advam*es him money lor hnlloek.s, and s(?ls liiin 
nj) as a teiiant. Sometimes, too, a small proprieloj- 
nn*(‘ls with a temporary dilli(?iilty; in Ihe Rawa,| in 
long continued droiiglit ciillivation is imjiossibh? ; tin? 

* is clearly an excosivc estinnUc. 'I'lic total adult 

male a.Krieulturiftts numbered only 142,811). There cannot be 
more llian one labourer t»» every agri(!uUurist. -A'. Warv. 

f 'I’lieir own hoiin* farm. 

I Dry lands, not irrigated nor alluvial. 
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propriotor then pends Jiis cattle to graze in the Bar 
an<l goes to w(>rk as a laboiiror until lu‘tter times rc- 
tiirn. These lahoun.'rs geiKM’jilly live on their Avages 
with ease; tln'y may run up petty scores lor food in 
their bazar, hut tlu-y cannot g(*t into serious debt. 
Hut their condition is inferior to ilmt of the jioorer 
tenants, inasmuch as it is geniaally whmi a tenant is 
niiin*d that he becomes a day labourer ; as long as a 
man is a t<*nant In^ has no want of the actual neces- 
sari(*s of life, nor has the labourer, as a rule, but he 
may hav<; at any time, — at least then* is tin* possibility 
of this, but [ have* never known it to occur practically, 
'fhe demand for labour lias always lieen in excess of 
tin; supply, am the agricultural labourers work on 
steadily all the yt.‘ar round. 

Jhatuf District. — It is not customary for the ngri- 
enlturists of this distiict to employ lured field la- 
bourers. Sueli labourers an* v(‘ry few. 'I'he mass 
of cultivation is carried 011 by t(‘uauts-at-will }»aying 
grain rimts of half produce. Many of these tenants 
are given advances (known as takfivi) of money, 
oxen, sec<l, &e., when they lirst commence to eail- 
tivati^ llu'ir landlord’s well. Cultivators of sailah 
lands an* not giv(*n ailvanecs. 'fho wag(*s of a 
hin'd hihonrer consist, as a rule, of tlic following 
items: — I Ms food daily; Ivs. 1-H cash per month ; 
2 chuddars, 2 loin cloths, 2 pagris, 2 pairs of sho(‘s, 
and I blanket per annum. I'lie. material item is of 
course the food of the labourer, and this is some- 
times very cheap and soin(^iim(‘s e(pially dear. These 
lahnuiers are, as a ride, poor dats. They do not 
practice any craft. They get lh(‘ir living entirely in 
this way. As lliero is usually a considerable <li*man(l 
for labour, then* is no fear of their starving if they 
will work. I' cannot give any (‘stimate of the numlx'r 
of tln‘so labourers. d’h(‘y tire very few — probably not 
mori? than I or 1*5 tier e(‘nt. of the total population. 

Th(*se labourers, so long as they an* in employ, are 
well otf, but the millin' of their wages prevents tlieir 

NOimi-WKSTf 

In the Muttra, Mainpuri, tind C-awnporo districts 
cash jiayments would ajipi'ar to be most in vogue, but 
(;lscwh(‘rc the replii^s indicate that in ordinary years 
payments are mostly made in kind. During the past 
year, liowi'ver, either owing to tlie iluctmitiug nature 
of grain, rates, and their height, or owing to zamin- 
dars having less grain on Jiaiid than usual, payim‘nts 
have h(*en made in cash. Such payments have been 
at lower rates than what the paym(*nts in kind of 
ordinary years would represent in casli. N(*ecssarily, 
save where Governiiifait relief Avorks eunie into com- 
])etition, people AVere anxious to work at any rate. 
In May last, Avhen discussing Avith a zainimlar the. 
pros and cons of a Imiul upon the making of which 1 
luvd set my heart, ho remarked Avitli cmpiiasis, ‘‘ Now 
‘ is the time to get the Avork done, as labour can be 
‘‘ got so cheaply.” 

The hired labourer ekes out his gains at harvest 
time by selling grass, cutting Avood, repairing houses 
(an operation ahvays carried on at slack seasons, 
Avlien the own(*r can sit all day, taking care that the 
hdiourer docs his full tale of work), carrying loads of 
grain, AVOod, eoAviluiig fuel, fruits, c^ce., to market ; 
protecting fruit, groves, or ripi'iiing fields from the 
ilepiedations of birds and other thieves, &e., Ac. 

A labourer’s earnings de[)eiid of course on his in- 
dustry, and in ordinary years tlierc are always fair 
earnings to be got for the industrious. A lazy fclloAv 
Avho only Avorks when forced to do so, for us much as 
Avill keej) him alive, is sure to be AvelJ known in 
the village, and to find it impossible to borrilAV or 
forestall. The industrious borrow and forestall as 
much as th(*y can, not to gratify personal extnivti- 
gance or tastes, but to meet ctusto obligations in the 
Avay of marriages, Inirials, I’uneral rites for their an- 
cestors, Ac., obligations Avhich the most honc.st of the 
poor wouM rather face death than attempt to evade. 
It may safely be stateil that the majority of indus- 
trious labourers oavc some sum, small or great, and 


saving anything. They live better, U., have better 
food, than the [>001' agriculturist Avlio cultivate their 
oAvu lands or the tenauts-at-Avill paying hat.-ii. 
are gciiei'ally uiimarried ami Avithout any eneuui. 
bninces. 

J^cshfucar Di.strict . — In this district hired liel,| 
labourers of thi’ce descriptions an*, employed. 

(o.) These avIio receive monthly wages whirli 
amount to lls. 4 or 0 in cash Avithout food, or 1-8 or 
Us. 2 in cash along with food. Tlu'y are employed in 
every d(*serij)tiou of agricultural AVork. 

(A) 'flioso locally known by tlie mime of cfuirahur 
Avho are indebted to their masters for sums raiigiij.! 
from K.s. 30 to IdO, and are umh*r engagement to «dve 
their services ns agricultural labourers till such lime 
the debt is jiaid oft'. Plough bulloeks, seed, Ac. nro 
furnished by tin* (‘iiiployer. ’Fliese lahouiers are paid 
by a share of the ero[) in kind, A\dneh is usually tVom 
-}tli to ,\dh. 'I'iiey leed themselves. 

(r.) d'he hibourt'i’s avIiu are sj)i*eially employed as 
cattle. lii'rds or cro]) wateluneii. 'fhe lorim'r arc paid 
at lijirvest by i(*e(‘iving Id st*er.s of grain (barley or 
joar) for eviay head of cattle grazed, or sometimes 
the payment is ealeiilated not in tin* cattle, hut on the 
owneis or their lioYises. d’lie latter are also paid in 
kind at harvest ; lliey receive, 1 si'cr ])cr maiiml of grain 
out (d‘ evi'ry crop. 

'riu'n* is no trihi* specially devoted to th(‘S(* oeeiipa- 
tions. When not engaged in agri{*ultural work, liny 
are ready to do any sort of misci'llaiieous labour. 
'I'heir numbers are about 2,8d4, Avliieli is a por-ceulngt* 
of ()•;).'> per cent, of flic total jiopulatior). 'flien* is no 
material difterenei* in llu^ eondilion of such lalioiiri'v.s 
and that of tin* poorer agrieulturi.st.s who cultivate 
holdings of Ihi'ir own. d'he ckaraktirs are gi'iierally 
in debt ; th(*y borrow money under [iromise, of jiayiii 
it ba(‘k at harvest, but with that oxeejilion the 
labourers arc well ahh.^ 1 live upon their earnings. 
I'hose Avho Avateh crops a *, as a rule, very well 

HN PROVINCKS. 

arc* (‘ver ready to borrow or forestall when (*i’(*(lit is In 
be got. 'fliat credit is giv(*n so gem*rally is due In 
the sidi'inn obligations ri'stingon eliildren to iliseliargi* 
the debts of their fathers. 

In towns a numerous class of money Icndeis are. 
to he found Avho deal with the labouring jioor almost 
(‘xeliisively, h'nding small sums of Rs. 2 oi' so, :it 
high rates of inlere.st, repayabh* by daily payments (»!' 
pi'i'haps as litth* as a. piei*. For the collm lions of 
thif.se petty snm.s Hrahmaiis alone arc (*rnployed, a faei 
due no doubt to the snperstitionsj’celiiig on tin; i'.iil 
of Hindus against refusing a Hrahmaii’s rensoiialiln 
rcipiest, ami a ri'lie of the times Avhen Hrahiiiaiis 
were sent to sit “dharmi”at the doors of impraclir,- 
aide dc'btors. 

Idicsc collectors go their daily rounds, and for each 
default “ chalk ” up a mark over tlie debtor’s dooi' 
post. It Avould surjirise, many of those Avho hold a 
loAV ojiiniou of Asiatic morality to see. how large an 
average of good faith (‘xisls on the part of tbif money 
lender, avIjo ki.i'ps the ordy Avritten record of pa)- 
nients; on the jiart of the collector, Avho commils his 
coIle(;iions to memory ; and on the part of tlio dehlors, 
Avho never An'iiture to tampei^ Avith the AVTiting on the 
Avail. 

’Fhese loans are sometimes eontrneled for ihr 
piirpost* of carrying out some small hnsiness or petty 
coiitnu't, hut mostly for marriages, and very oiteii lo 
help some neighbour neither related by blood nor 
connected by caste, but simply Avithout credit. 

The labourer’s life is hard (*iiough in all coiiscimue. 
One of the last scenes is frequently a visit from lu^ 
various creditors, Avho come and make their deimmd 
Avhile he li(*s on his death bod, so that the heirs of hi.^ 
cooking pots and mud hut may be advised. Iv is 
common jdea on tht; part of the heirs-at-law Avhcu 
resisting a claim against thi^ property of a mtUi laiidy 
dead, that the creditor failed to make any claim Avhde 
the man lay dying. 
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BENGAL 


The rat es ot' of agricultural labour are jijivoii, 

(listrie.t by (listrict, in column 9 of llu* statement 
apj)en(led to (|in!sli()ii 13. Harvest labour is, as a rule, 
paid for in kind throughout Bengal ; ordinary ti«dd 
labfaii* at other seasons partly in money an<l j>avtly in 
kind, 'flic liired labourer working near his own village 
is able to subsist in ordinary years on the wages he 
receives for his labour ; but it is a lane subsistence, 
and little else ; for ])ur(diase ol‘ clothes, f<»r a wedding, 
or funeral, or any otliei’ similar expenses, he has 


gen<‘rally to borrow either from his landlord or em- 
ployer, or from the village inahajun. lie is in n 
(;hronic state of povcTty and in(i(‘htedu(‘ss, and in 
many paids of Bengal is little hotter than a slave 
attached to tin; land on which In; s([uats. For skilled 
laboui' tin; ral(‘S an; gen(;rally at least double those 
paid for thbl laljour, and such labourers as are willin<r 
to work away from their houses on public works earn 
v<Ty considerable sums. 


Central 

’kovincks, 

»*. Nichol Is. 


CENTIUL PROVINCES. 


SaUf/oVy Major BhomfirhL — An agricultuial servant 
engagiMl for the 12 months is paiil : — 

lbs. 2 pcj‘ mensem = 24 K’s. p(T year. 

I blanket, value Bs. I, — in th(‘ rains. 

1 (piilted jficki t, vahn; Ks. I to 0-1 2-0, — in the 
cold weatln'r. 

2 pairs of shoes, value (Mi-O to 1-0-0, — in the 
year. 

2 rotis, made of j to \ seer of flour, — (;v(*ry day. 
Fhuir is geiuTally anna per seer, so this 
Avoiild cost anna <laily. or from -f- 

IG = l\s. 2-S-O to say Ks. .'i-O-O a. year. 

At sowing time 2\ seers of tin’ grain s<ovn. At 
harvest one bundle of grain, Avitli straw (about 2.J 
si'Ors of grain), every day during the harvest. 

Women employed on daily Avag('s earn about 2 
sh(‘av<‘s of grain (value about 2 annas) daily, or about 
2x30/l()=:Ks. 3-12-0 i»er mensem in tin* harvest 
time. 

Piece Avork (enll(‘d kutha) is giA<‘n at harvest time, 
the n‘jip(»r being giv(‘n om; bundle inevery 20 cut, or o 
per rent. In this Avay a man can earn four bundles, 
valiu; about I anna each, or I annas (o t> anne.s a. 
day. 

At diilora, 10 miles from Sangor, the p(‘opl(‘ arc 
said to gel 2i to 3 Ks. jxn* month, hnt eAciytliing 
cls(‘ the same. 

At Baroda, 14 miles east of Sangoi*, they receiv<' Bs. 
2 to 2-tS-3 per rn(;ns(;m, with miscelkaneous art ides 
as above. 

At Bali, 12 miles (‘nst of Ibahli, if employed for a 
short time, they got Ks. 3 f)er numsem, or for all the* 
year rouml 30 seers of wheat ( value 1 4-0) ami 30 seers 
gram (1-0-0) or Ks. 2-4-0 per infmsem, ]M‘sid<*s tin* 
mis(!(‘lianeons ai’tieies mentio?ie<I ab(»\<‘. 

It appears lliat miieli of the farm labour in Bilas])iir 
13 performed l)y t)arln(’rsbip arrang«‘nu‘nts. 

One Avay is Avbere the lahourt'r gels after Iiai Acst 
one <|uarter of the total pioduce. In otlier cases he 
has assigned to him about .an acre or an aen; and h.alf 
of laml, for which tin* <Mn)doyer pays the rent, and on 
Avhich the labouna' Avoiks in his spare Him-. Ap[)a- 
nmfly ho works two <l!iys on the (‘m]doAa'r’s laml, ami 
on tile third day, using Ids master’s cattle, on his ouni 
])atch of ground. He can get money .ad valu es Avit bout 
inter(‘st, Imt for gniin lead; to liim iu* rcp.ays with 
s.aw.ai in kind. The Avages of a woman or boy, paid 
in gniin, is equal to 3 ])ice to G piea*, aea’ordiug as grain 
is selling cheat) dear. The quantity bx's not v.ary, 
being two seers of unlmskcd rie*', a day.* 

ViV/ //)///*. f — The j)urely lahouriiig classes in the dis- 
trict form a v<‘ry small minority of tlu; piquilation, as 
almost .all havi; soim; small plot of their owi*, wlii' h timy 
cultivato Avith their oAvn or hired hiillvX’ks. At the bead 
of the labouring classes stand the ploiiglmiC’i, Avho 
rec(‘ive as Avages one ijuartcr of the crop tfiey piough. 
Tins high rati; of tiaynii'iit aa^ms tixed in limes long past, 


* Notk.. — M y iiifonninit is BrcldL.'il, l.itc forest darogidi of 
Jblnspiir, tin iutelligeiit luuii, who had been very nuniy years in 
the district, now a darogali in tlio Kxcise Di'partnuMit. 1 have 
ftlfio niy own recollections tiiul tlio Uaipur Settlement lieport to 
corroborati*. 

f From Mr. Hewitt’s Settlement Report, ISCU. 


Avlieii gndn was much clic.apcv tlian Jit present, and is 
ridaiiieil now owing to tin* eonlinu.al .•idvanoi' of fids 
class to indejimidi'nec. As soon as they sci’ape togidher 
I'liongb niomw to buy a pair of hidlocks they set up mi 
the ir own acciaint, .‘ind this constant iqiward inoviaiu nt 
kei'ps lip tin; rale of Avages, t hough gndii is now nearly 
J2 timi's dejirer tlian it w.*is 20 yc?irs ago. In former 
days ,'ilmost every ryot Avho oAvned four bullocks kept 
his ploiiglirmm, hut of late years their services have 
bceonu* two costly a luxury for any except rieb ryots 
and Alalgiizars. 

The rest of the lahom-ing el.'isses consist of lliosi* 
who (1( pend upon oecasion.al jobs, and are ealh'd 
loeally “ hliootlar.*’ W]n*n enqiloyed on farm work 
they an* paiil as follows : — 

For wci-ding — om* kata of p.'iddy d;dly=:3i seers. 

Bor (‘lining — two katas do. 

For t I’eailing out — two KatJis do. 

Biei* liii.'kei s and oAvners of oil presses are luit pai<l 
VJiges. Init do tin* w<»rk by coniraef, tin; rice hielvci- 
gi\in;.'; eigld Uatasof husked riei; ( elnnv.-d) for Id' kala> 
of ])ad(ly. . 111(1 till* oil pn ssers giving oil in the Ibllowing 
pi’opoi-tioiis : — 

i liK* seer of oil for liva* sei'rs ot* liiis(‘ed, 

Om; „ of „ for four ,, tilli. 

One ,, of for l‘onr ,, castor oil. 

( )n(' seei* of seed, or about 20 ju'i* e(‘id., lu'lng su]» 
posed to he his ju’O'it, the same .*is is giv(*n to tlio rin* 
Inisker. 

/if/fr for fhe i'hwf hiiHls tf hthonr . — The Avag<‘ (»f 
domestic, serv.mits luive increased greatly of lati* years. 
Ill iHtB d'ahsil cluqa'assis got 3 Ks. iu c.ash a month, a 
good syei; could begot for that monlhU' wag(*'^^ ; a day 
coolie got, li ;iiina, a woman 1 anna. 

'Tahsil eluqa’assis now get from o to G rupees, with 
com pen .sat ion for (*xecptional dearness of grain, and an 
exjieetation of pensioji, and fitting men could not he 
ohtairu'd for less. A good syei* can now hardly he got 
for Ks. () a month. 

’rile folhe.ving ] [ites are noAV paid in the Bamtek 
|):iu gardens for occasional lu'lp ; a man 2h to 3 annas, 
a AVomaii 2 annas, a child \ anna; Avhere tlie engage- 
m(‘nt is for the inoiith a man gets from 4 to o rnpet'S 
a month, varying witli Ids capiibilities, a Avoman or a 
middling sized hoy 2 Miiiias. 

Hainals engaged in loading r^^f1AA^‘ly Avaggons when 
in steady emjiloy get Ks. 7 a. month, but generally 
hey Avork in gangs on eonti’act Avork, and enn earn up 
to Bs. 12 a month, and in times of pressure more than 
double tills amouiit. 

Ordinary village carpenie.rs, masons, and smiths c.*!!*!! 
in Nimar Ks. 20 a month, in Nagpur and Wardha lo 
rupees, and Id also in (Mihiiulwara, Juhhulpore, 
Hoshangahad, and Sironcha ; AAdiile in Bhandara, 
Chanda, Sconi, and Mandhi Bs. 12 is the ordinary rate. 
In Saugor and Hamoh their earnings are from 8 to 9, 
and this is about the rate for (.4:ihatti.<garh. 


* Note. — W heat was then selling at Jubhiilporc at 64 sfcre 
rice from 32 to 48 seers, for u rupee. 
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The wages paid for unskilled labour in the Empress 
Spinning and Weaving Mills at Nagpur arc— 
Able-bodied men - - 6 to 9 rupees a montb 

Women - - - 3 to 5 „ 

Boys (who do most ofl . „ 

the work) J » j> 

There lire still very few oi' the Koshti (the wotiving 
class) who came for cinployment at these mills. 

Skilled hired servants worldlier for tl,e mniye cotton 
weavers (koshtis) in the towns of the Nairpur (li^t^et 
earn from Rs. 6 downwards. As a rule, these iiieii 
have served an apprentieesliij). 

The servants ot inaliajans, wlio niii errands and do 
the work of dunnin*;, ^^(‘t Rs. 1 a month and penpiisitt's. 
Their stijnihited wa^es have doubled within the last 
15 years. 


Cii^TUXL 

Vkovinob 
Mr, Nicho 


I am fully satisfied that the rise of waj:;cs has been Chav. I. Qm.l 
general, and has boon continuous since 1862. The in- 
crease has been fully 33 per cent, for a»\KnltuYa\ labour. 

I tbink it may be said tbut a steady villager of good 
character ami some knowledge of farm work, and in 
good health, need not he witluail employment at any 
time ol the year. And there is always spinning, 
cotton cleaning, husking rice, and cleaning grain open 
to tiieir wives and chihlri'n ; and for tlu‘mselv(‘s thatch- 
ing, rojie making, repairs to hoiist's, and agricultural 
plant are generally availahk*. 


L will calculate the earnings of a village labourer, 
Avho is mil in vi‘ry lavunrahle circumstances i’or saving, 
that, is, om* who has only one hoy able to work and 
only one, girl, but I will suppose they enjoy 1‘air health. 


S«'crs. 


The liusK-iiid ; fiO scmts >; 12 iiienth.s 

|)cn[iiis’ites - - - - 

cash - - - - 

The wife ; weeding, harvesting, ,V., ,‘1 \ months 

spinning, {k.v. - - - _ . 

A hoy of 12 years ; ,‘18 sc.'ers, say, 10 inonlhs - 
A girl of y years ; liarvesliiig and weeilitig, ‘1’. months 
^leaning and grass eiitting, <S:e., of tlm wife, hoy, and girl 

'total earnin] 

(.'onsiimplion (»r grain by family under - 
* Jialaiicu at least 8. I maaiids - 


'folul 


Expenditure in cash, elotliing at Its. G a liead - 
Condiments, salt, oil, ike. 

Savings 


Seers 


Us. a. p. 
7‘20 
8S 


„ 


2 

0 

0 

,, 


10 

s 

0 



8 

0 

0 

asi) 







T) 

4 

0 



I 

0 

0 

U3M 


2G 

12 

0 

son 


20 

0 

0 



1(> 

12 

0 



24 

0 

0 



12 

0 

0 


Rs. 

10 

1 2 

0 


* Valued at J)re^ellt high rates. Eor the balance they conid ebtaiii veiy nearly retail rates. 


'fills surplus {*(' Rs. J0~]2--(I would he inueh re- 
diiced when their surplus gnaiiu has to lx- s(>]d at 
inueli Iow(T rales. It is llu'relbre (piite. clear that tin; 
liiixal labourer paid in giaiii (so hnig as Avoi k is avail- 
able), is l)(‘thT olf wlnm ])rices are high than at otin'r 
times, and wdiile, he jirolits by high prices the man 
[)ui(l in cash must suficr. 

in vilk'iges near jungle tracts wages will probably 
l»e lower than 1 have assumed, hut here he is, 1 think, 
more than eonipeiisated by the Jiihowa and wiM IVnils 
pieked np at no a])])iecial)ie cost ])y the iuem].)ers of 
ins family. Alliowa. will, I think, replaeci double, its 
weight of grain, on ulUa-iiiilc <lays for lour or perhaps 
live inonlhs of the year. 

Krom this margin of Bs, 10-12-0, or less, he can 
provide Ssoniething lor sickness, or for holidays. He 
will liave in coiirst* of linn.* to marry the hoy'aml also 
the girl. This will cost him al>out Rs. 12-0-0 on 
each occasion. With nioi’e hoys, Avilli fair luck and 
bcalth, with steadiness and frugality, he uiiglit in the 
cc)urs(‘ of six yi;ars to bo able to rais(i himself to the 
position of a cultivator, and any malguzar, whetlua- 
I'esident or non-resi(h’nt, would prefer such a man as 
a tenant (rather than an embarrassed man liorn in 
th(5 grade of cultivators), and tlie mulguzar would be 
glad to give him a lieli)iiig hand. 

Almost 111 ways when a steady village lahoiirei* en- 
gaged by the year is in want of lempoiaiy Indp, ho 
fan obtain an advance of a lew rupi-cos liom his em- 
ployer without interest. Tlui amount of indebti‘diiess 
ol the whole class to tluur employers is in ordinary 
limes <pnte insignificant, and tiny clear tb(‘mselvcs at 
harvest time. They are also, I may say, free of debts 


to the Banins. 1 eonsiib'r then that the hired ngiienl- 
tural laiHmrer is iisnnlly Jil.de («> subsist with fjiir ras(* 
on his warnings. Ihil, tberc is jilways tin' frjir of ji 
long juid incjijKieil.Ml ing illness luinging over a lainily. 

in Mils respect there luis been, I Jim e\(',ry- 
wheie ;is>ni'ed, ;i imiiiNed iiii|>ro\'(mient of Ijjie years; 
1 Jiiii told tluit Ibere Jii’O mon^ old people to lx* seen, 
;iml long fevers preventing lahounrs from ejirning 
their living jin.^ much less emiimon. 

If (/rd/nt, Mr. Ihi[ni. Han. — Men only Jirc cmployeil 
as fnrm hdMjurers by the yi'jir. 'They gel from 10 to 
oO six*rs of jowJiri ;i iimntb, ami ji single ensh |>jiynienl. 
from 1 to 1 rupees. Souiel imes a blanket Jtnd ji pjtir 
ol’ siloes also jirc given. 

If it ho stipulalcil that wjigcs jire to Ijo paid in 
cJisli, lie will gel iVom 32 to 35 rupees in the year. 
Ni rvjinls jire fed on three liolidays in tin? year, or else 
get ;i prestml of 5 sccr.s of jinvari iind wlicjit. 

At lijirvest lime they get ji present from the new 
grjiiii from 10 to 30 seers of jowari. The servjint is 
sliJived at tlm iiuister's expense. 

Tin; barber gets from J2 to 25 seers on each 
plough, and siiave.s all the male members, servants, 
and visitors of the ciillivjitor. 

'I'he smith and carjuinter g<‘t <louhle of what the 
harhiT is paid, and does all tin* work napiircd hy the 
cidti valor in respect of his agricultural tools and 
plant. 

'ria* Patwari and Astrologer get llicir trifles in 
kind at the harvest. 


3 G 4 
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The following rates arc paid to hired field labourers 


Men. 


Women. 


tfr. Bapu Rao. ’ • ol' ol'l stalks of jowiiri 

— and eotloii iroin dry fields. 

Mr, Laari. 2. Assisting the ploughman in 
^ — sowing. 

3. Weeding 

4. Picking up cotton at the first 
and second lacking. 


5. Cutting jowari plants - 
(5. Binding sheaves of plants 

7. Cutting ears of jowari from 
stalks. 

8. Threshing 

9. Reaping wheat 
10, Do. linseed 


Not employed. If any work willingly, I anna per diem, 
the same rate is paid as for woman. 

Not employed - - - 1 anna per ditMii. 


Not employed 

Twelfth pail of the cotton pic^ked, 
which is from 2 to 3 seers per diem; 
and half for the third picking, which 
gives from 1 to 1 J seer per diem. 

5 seers of jowari per diem - 
Do. Do. 

Ears sufficient to yiidd about 5 seers 
of jowari per diem. 

5 seem of jowari per diem - 

Same jis No. 1. 

Do. - 


From 3 pice to 5 pice, ?.r., 
from J of an anna to aiiiui, 
Same fus for men. 


Not employed. 

Do. 

Ears sufficient to yield about 
2^ to 3 seers of jo war per 
diem. 

Not employed. 

2.^ seers of wheat per diem. 

1 anna per diem. 


If any man does not get employed hy tlu‘ year, tlien he works by the day. Such a man and his wife cam 
about as follows tim ing tin* ytuir : — 



('ash. 

Grain worth 

Tolal. 

Animal Expendi- 
ture in living. 

Ralancfc 

Men 

Rs. 4 

Jls. 28 

Rs. .‘{2 

Rs. 32 


Women 

Rs. 10 

Ks. 6 

Ks. 1() 

Rs. 16 

48 



This is the avoragt* im^orne of a village labourer. 
But should he and his wifi* he spt'eialiy strong and 
industrious, llu'y get luueh larger wages, ami by frugal 
living save suliicieiit in a few years to buy a pair of 
Imlhjcks to start cultivatiou, 'fho average? income 
which a lahoun*!* gets is gcmirally siifiitdeiit Ibr his 
wants, hilt In* has often to liorrow money or grain for 
liis maintenance at limes when lie fimls no (‘inphiy- 
ment for a considerable period, liistiiiices are known 
of labour(‘rs being in distress, but generally tiny get 
enough to live on. 


Wardha, Mr, f.mme , — Ilinul field labour is of 
several kinds. Mr. Elliot in Ins Hoshangiibad Set! le- 
nient Report has givt'ii a eoiiveni(‘nt summary of the 
serviees in agrieullure which aii* performed by wages- 
jiaid hilxmrers, and I will follow liis enumerutiou as 
far as it is applicable to this distriirt. Without disser- 
tation of any kind, I put in tabular form the iiilbi- 
matiou J havegaimal from eousultiug Malgu/.ars of all 
jiarts ol' the «]islrietou tiio rates of wages ami (he 
m(‘th(Kl of payiiK’iit, so as to re])ly to qu(*ries (1), (2), 
and (3) of this group. 


Labourer. 


Wages. 


Remarks. 


1. Ploughman (regular, (30 to 70 seers of jowari pvr men- 
i,e,f employed all the year sem^ now worth from Rs. 3 to 
round). R^^. 3-8-0. 


2. Ploughman (ocejision- 
ally employed by the day 
for some special work). 

3. Sowing, i.e., feeding 
the drill. 

4. Wi*eding — 

(ry.) Men - 
{b,) Women 


2i to 3| seers of jowari a day, now 
(*qual to from 2 to 3 annas a day, 

5 to (3 pices a day - - - 


1-^ to 2 annas a day 
3 to 4 pices a day. 


5. Stubbing (i.e., clearing 1 
ground of roots, &c.) 

Tn Arvi, 


rupee for 20 cubits of land stub- 
bed in Arvi. This work is done 
elsewhere with the plough. 


lie also often gets a pair of s]iO(*s and a 
kamal or blanket as pen;piisit(‘s. When 
not ploughing ho is employed in rakh- 
wail and other jobs. 


Usually work for women. 

Tin* rate varies according to the supply 
labour. The payment is made daily for 
such as are very needy ; for those who 
can afford to wait it is made weekly. 
The demand for pice at the beginning of 
the weeding season sometimes causes the 
coin to sell at a premium of a pice or 
more in the rupee with the local money- 
changers. 



WAGES OF UBOUK, 



Labourer. 


6. Watcliing 

(^Uakhwali.) 

7. lieuping — 


Wages. 


60 soera a mouth for two mouthn, or 
2 seors n day. When on daily 
rates 3} seers a day. 


Kemarks, 

♦ 4 

Usually tho ploughman is employed. 


(a.) for jowari 
{b,) for wheat 


(c.) for tilli 

8. Winnowing - 

9. Cutting hay - 

10. Picking cotton 

11. Picking gram 

12. CTathering nisi 

13. Herdsman 


3} to 54 seors of jowari a day =24 
to 4 annas a day. 

One out of every 20 “pendies” or 
big sheaves of wheat cut, i.e., 5 
per cent, of tlie amount cut by 
the reapei*. A man i.s generally 
able to cut 20 pendies in a day. 

Daily labour rate. 

3J seers a day 

From 10 or 12 annjis to I rupee the 
1,000 puHus.^ 

I jtli or of the quantity picked ; 
generally amounts to to 2 
annas worth of cotton a day. 

I pendy out of every 20 picked. A 
man can j)ick in a day 40 or .OO 
pendies. Tin; pendy holds 2^ to 
3J seers. 

Pendy rate about seers a day can 
be tJiuH earned. 

60 seers a month if a regular ser- 
vant ; occasionally employed nuiii 
get 4 pi<;es or 1 anna per Ju^ad of 
cuttle per mensem in the district ; 
at head-<junrters much more. 


Work generally done by the cultivator and 
his regidar servants. 

3J to 5 seors of jowari is thus the average? 
daily wage that is paid in kind. Most 
hired held labourers are tlius paid, weeuN 
iug alone d<?nuinding the ii8(? of (?olii, us 
tlie work does not itself bring in jiny* 
thing immedijitely useful. As ilm l*„txl 
ol a man in lull work is only a seer, 
there is a possibility of laying by two oi* 
tlire(? (lays* food for every day of work. 
If I he harvesting periods (at both s(>a- 
soiisjdonotextimd b(‘yond three months, 
a man could even thus subsist himself in 
tbi? slack time. But lie has generally 
children to maintain, and theve are other 
needs to supply, so that ho f probably 
gets into debt, if any one is rash enough 
to lend to him. The fact that weeding 
is paid shows that the weeders 

hav{3 something on hand to help tlicm 
going at first. 


Chxi>.1.Q|i; 

Oektuai 

PROVINOS 

Hharga jRi 

Mr, /mric 


* The pulla of Wurtlha is about c(]ual (o three of the ordinary pullas of th(' Naapur district —G J N 
t But there is no necessity for his idling during the rest of the year.— G. ,T. N. • . . . 


Nar&inghpnr^ Mr, — Permanent ser- 

vants engaged all the year round arc employed in 
jihuigliing, sowing, cutting the crops, watching the 
fields, and doing all the business which a cultivator 
would do himself if he had no servant. 

Servants employed lo watch the fields arc often 
cinfdoyed for six months, or for two or three months 
at the lowest at a time, as their services may lx? re- 
quired. 

Additional labourers em[)Ioyed for cutting the 
hurvc.st arc paid at daily or contract rates. 

Additional laboiii-ers are also employed in plough- 
ing and sowing. These are not employed for longer 
pt^'Hods than a month at the most. 

For permanent servants the wages iu this di.strict 
are either paid in grain or in money. Ordinarily the 
wage is equal to Es. 2 a montli ; sometimes the rate 
varies from 2 to 3 rupees, but tlu‘se rates are for ordi- 
nary yeark This year they have risen to Us. 4 per 
nionth, as grain now sells at greatly enhanced rates. 
When wages are paid in kind the usual rate is 16 
»»aunds of wheat and gram in equal proportion for the 
year.* In addition to this a jiermanent servant gets a 
pair of shoes, one blanket, and at the time of sowing 
and reaping a small quantity of grain ; not more than 
^ rupee*a worth altogether is given to him. 

Watching of the fields is often given on contract ; 
Uvo or three neighbouring cultivators join together 
Htid engage a servant on a salary of Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per 
fnonth. When payment is made in kind a labourer 
ffets on an average one seer and a half per day. Tf 
^^ey are employed for six months the wages are eight 
nuiunds of wheat and gram, besides a blanket and a 
pair of shoes, and a small quantity of grain at the time 
harvest 


This amounts to S^th kandies of wheat and gram, aud com- 
pares favourably with the 4 kaudios of jowari earned by the 
ploogbmao io the Nagpur district. 

Q aaar. , 


vSenanfs (‘iiiployed in ploughing and sowitjg get 
from Ivs. 3 to R^•. 4 jxt montli, oi* at a daily rate of 
aiiims to 2 nnnuH. Persons employed at th(‘ time 
ol cutting an? paid tlie daily rate above mentioned, or 
Hicy are paid according to the (pi/mtity of work done, 
*>., one bundle for every 20 cut by them. Cutting 
is also given on contract, and tliis plan is generally 
j)rcfi*ried. ^ 

'Phe labourers, as T have said above, are paid in 
cash aud also in kind. The payment one way or the 
Ollier is fixed with the consent of the contracting 
parties. 

Tlu?^ labourer generally gets enough to live on, 
but he is seldom without a family of children, aud bis 
eariiiiigg are not enough for the family ; but Jiis wife 
and child, if grown up, assist him, and they earn 
a part of their living. Afen who are not (‘luployed mII 
the year round by one inaHtcr need not bi? idle f(jr the 
rest of the year ; as soon as the ploughing and sowing 
operations are over, we(?ding follows ; preparatiotis 
are mmle for cutting the autumn harvest ; then follows 
watching aud cutting of the rnbi crops. When culti- 
vators are at leisure, if tli(*y have the means,, they 
employ lalxiurers in embanking their Helds. It is only 
in cases where a labourer lia.s a family and small 
childnm that lie is obliged lo borrow, and in such a 
case his coiulition i.s very hard, 

Stingor^ Mr, Imrie . — Hired Held labourers are paid 
according as their labour is given in the weeding, the 
grass-cutting, and the harvest season. Ploughing and 
sowing arc done by tlie m(?mbers of the family or by 
house servants, the latter receiving lis, 2-8-0 or Rs. 3 
a month ; or in some eases 2 J 8oer.s grain a day. 

The ploughing and sowing are soon over after the 
first burst of the rains. The weeding season extends 
over four months, but only two months’ full labour is 
expended. At that time the hired labourer is paid iu 
kind, except in koiiu? villages near Saugor, or one of 
the larger towns. There the market price of labour, 

3 H 
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say, 6 picc a day, ia given, but all my informants atat^". 
that cvtin near Saugor it is rare to pay wages fox' 
weeding, save in kin^. The amount given varies 
from (1:1 to 1 J seers ) 2^ measures of kodo and kutki 
bedng held equivalent to 1]^ wheat. Apparently 
1 J seei b is the geu(;ral rate, (except at a distance from 
Snugor, where IJ seer is more commonly givtm. 

Then for cutting grass. This is almost everywhere 
paid for in money at 1 per 4,()(X) pulas and at *5,000 
when the money is advamHMl, or in distant tracts 
5, OCX) pulas. In one of tin? villagers payment is made 
in kind at 2^ seers a 1,(K)0. (Irass is cut in De- 
cember and the montlis before and after. 

Tluiii at the wheat harvest payment is rarely 
nuwle in money. I'ayment is almost always in kiml, 
by the armful of cro)) cut. The usual rat(^ is one pur 
(armful) for the working day, t.c., from 1 1 o’clock till 
evening : or 2 purs from morning till evening. The 
slieaf-hinders get double of this, as their labour re,- 
(juiros more skill. Ploughs arc driven by members of 
the family or house servants. In a good harvest year 
almost double is given, and some Malguzars say they 
sometimes give treble.* From one pur 1;; schts gene- 
rally is threshed out ; but sometimes seers of 
grain. 

For the cotton picking the rales are those for 
weiiding ; and for the jowari and rice harvests as for 
the rabi. 

House servants get a blanket as the rains set in, 
and one or two pairs of shoes in the year. 

The average hired labounir of tlui av(‘rago village 
finds work in the village for almost the wlioh* year, 
oidy betweiju tlwi harvests, when, howeyi.T, he may be 
guarding the crop ; and in the liot season his labour is 
dispensed with. And taking the number of labourers’ 
liouses in a village as generally equal to that of culti- 
vators, I think a labourer with a small family dc- 
pi'udent on him is quite able to subsist on his gains in 
those intervals. In harvest tinui he ol)tains as much 
grain a day us will last him thretq and at other times 
not much less. Of course, if lu^ has a large family 
sohdy dependent on his labour, or any unusual ex- 
])(*nses, like a marriage, he must incur il(‘bt. And I 
am told l>y all I have asked on the subject that not 
10 per <;oDt. of the labouring population are out of 
debt, while very few are in (lelit over 10. I’his ex- 
jilains itself. TIk^ labourer has no landeil inter(‘sts in 
the village, neither ])roiits to toil for nor security to 
give. 

Hut though in debt, I do not imagine that, receiv- 
ing wag(\s as he does in kind, the eullivator ever 
curtails his allotment; and while there is work for 
liirn, and the grain he g(‘ts can feed his family ainl 
moH', the labourer is safe. 

The probhuu is, however, eoin])li(!ate<i by the fact 
that at harvest tinu; only half the labourers (uuployed 
lielong to the village, and of the other half [lerliaps 
half do not belong to the district. My information 
allows me to state generally that in March numbers, 
amounting to one-foiirtli of the labourers actually em- 
ployed, come from the surroiunling ilistricts, jiar- 
ticularly Tehri, where it is said the insecurity of 
tenures permits of little outlay on the fields. And as 
many labourers as come from foreign territory do not 
belong to the village of which the crops arc being 
reaped, though they belong to other parts of the Sau- 
gor district, these therefore share in the harvests of at 
least two villages. 

I am of opinion on the whole that in ordinary 
years the labourer is able to subsist with faijir ease on 
his jiayments in the harvest and . other seasons- As 
to those who come from other districts, 1 know no- 
thing; but I am told that they take back enough 
grain with them for their own wants. 

Many labourers are of course compelled to bor- 
row. If 90 per cent, be in debt, then 1 presume 90 
pel* cent, have to borrow. But this indebtedness is 

* I imagine this can only be when the Bundelkhand labourers 
arc fewer than usual, and wlien tho weather appears to be 
threatening.— G. J. N. 


what they cannot help, and is rarely very deep. It ig 
a condition they tend to ; it simply mojins that they 
have nothing ^ spend in luxuries, and that docs thom 
little harm. Where there is work, there they luive 
subsistence, which enable them to weatlier the year 
with fair case. If they have (diildreu to support and 
many, the evil cures itself ns these grow up.” 

Seoni^ Mr. Wasadeo Bui la I Kher . — Hired field 
hihourers are of the following descriptions : — 

The Barasiya, — employed by tho year. He is 
required to do any work which tho employer may 
point out to him in respect of cultivation. The 
whole of his time and skill are at the disposal of the* 
employer. The annual wage varies from 6 to 3 
khandis or 2 to 1 seer per day. 

The Pakhiary — (^mi)loycd by the fortnight, must 
work in the same way as the Harasiya, and may b(‘ 
retaiiKxl or discharged as each fortnight is coni|)Iel(*(l. 
The wage ia 4 kurus for two weeks, or 2 scits nor 
day. 

Ifarwalia, — ploughman, — is employed for tho 
whole year. But ho will only drive the plougli, 
bring in grass for thatching the house, anti will feiuv 
and hedg(‘ the Bari, &c. He will not do anything 
else. He* receives Jtli share of tin* profits in 
grain crops, ^l,nd of giir, half the share of e.otton, 
and this way the individual ploughmen g(‘t dillerent 
shares in differmit kinds ol'erop. 

Bardiay — Cowln^rd— grazer of cattle, exclusive ef 
plough bullocks, lie takes f 4 kurus per oow=:2s 
seers, 8 kurus per buffalo, 56 seers. 

i'harwaha — grazer of plougli hullo(*ks, — takes 
khandis jier annum. This man must grazes the bul- 
locks without taking them at a distance from tin* 
fii'lds to he tdonghod. I h; must taki? chargi^ of Iho 
bullocks as they are disimgaged from the yoke in 
rotation, and bring fresh pairs to the yoke. (Generally 
a boy <lo(‘s tin’s work. 

The BamharSy — tho day labourer, eniphiyed 
occasionally on work which the standing servants or 
homo labourers could not ucconiplish, as for instance, 
in cutting tlu^ crops, gleaning, weeding, transplanting 
rice crops, etc. The daily wage is not less than 2 
seers, whetlier for man or woman. 

All thesis labourers recijivo their wagi‘s in kind. 
The rate does not vary with the market prices of the 
grain. 

'rii(i permanent servant adds to his own wages 
thosi^ of his wife and such of tlio cliildren as can do 
fi(dd work, so that, unless the unproduetiv(‘ members 
of his family are not too many, oi- unless ho is ke[)t at 
homo by sickness for some limp, ho ought, and I 
believe docs, subsist with fair ease on his and Ins 
wife’s earnings. Any distiirl»ance of these conditions 
tends to drive him to borrow, and the debt may grow 
faster than he can manage to ])ay off. InstanecH arc 
by no means rare of a cultivator’s servants being eoiu- 
pelled to steal tho grain of his employer, hecair-'C* 
having alri‘ady spent his advances of grain, flic 
master will not advance any more. 

The day labourers generally remain pretty well 
occupied for about 5 months of the year; 2^ months 
in cutting and gathering the crops of both seasons ; 

month in cleaning; 2 months in weeding, trans- 
planting, &c. ; total, 5 monthS^ 

And as the daily wage of these is 2 seers=to the 
average rcquiremchts in food grains of 3 to 4 souls, 
it may be assumed that the savings of the working 
season should sullice for the food requirements of one 
or two souls ; tho other necessaries of life, such 
clothing, &c., aro easily procurable by the proceeds of 
other labour which is available during the remaining 
months of the year. Bringing in fuel, grass 
other jungle produce to the market for sale or coUcft- 


*No doubt this must be limited to the produce only of Rva‘1^ 
land as the individual ploughman has been employed, or the 
^th will be divided among all the ploughmen of the «anie 
employer. 

t This can hardly be the rate in villages, probably only wbat 
is paid at the headquarter of the district.— G. J. N. 
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ing mhowa for its owner, are the principal kinds of 
jiil(litiona\ work which might he performed during 
tlic intervals of fieldwork, .In many ca^s spinning 
and weaving the* rougliest country cloth is followed 
Avbeii Held kbour is slack. On the whole, this last 
class of hired workmcui seoni to do ivell. 'fliey often 
ai(* able to lay by savings, and when they aecnmiulate, 
can provide the means of starting thcinselviis as in- 
jlcpendent cultivators. It not uufretpieiilly happens 


that a broken ryot, when he secs no chance of vuisiug onia'. l.Qa.ibB 
' his heiul above his debts, or can no longer \)ear t\\e 
losses of bad years, looks forward to the life of a Ckntual 
day labourer or perinanent flefd servant, in order to f 
secure that relief which liis irnprovideiit nianagcnn'nt 
of the land prevented liiin from acdiieving. 'I'his 
would prove that the lalM)nr<*rs are more successful in 
their aims than the general nin of eultivutors. 


BERAR. 


Bikar. 


Akola District . — Women are paid from 1 to 2 annas 
and men from 2 to 4 annas per diem for wooding, 
{ttc. Tlie rate varies according lo tln^ demand for liehl 
labour. Hindustani labourers are ofl(‘n,j(‘mpl()yed by 
lli(‘ year or month at wag(‘s of about Rs. 2 per mensem, 
with their food. 

Labour in Iiarvest operations is paid foi* in kind. 
For ilie first picking of cotton is given ; for tlu^ 
second picking, - , and for the third ])ieking aboul 

For harvesting joar a basketful of heads ol‘ grain. 

EHii'hpnr. — Women from 1 to 2 annas, men from 
2 to 4 .annus. Plough with three pairs of hnlloeks an<l 
four men, Rs. 2. Harrow ivith oin; pair of bullocks 
juid one man, 12 annas at harvest. 

From to part of the first picking of cotton. 
For the second, third, and fonrlli pickings th(‘ rates 
MIC in(T('ased resj)octivi‘]y to ,V, \ nf tluj ([uantity of 
col ton picked. 

For c<dlecting ears of joar a (piantity of (‘ars 
(‘([ual to t^ight seers of joar. For collecting ears of 
wheat half the (piantily of se('d sown in IIkj whoh; 
Held on contract, or five bundles [)er KK) bundles 
liarM'sU'd. 

Annuwti^ LkKt.-CoLMvnzivs. — Hired field la1»onrers 
ar(‘ |)aid from 1 to d annas p(‘r diem; tin* payment is 
\cry frcipiently mad(^ in kind. W(*e<lirig costs an 
anna, harrowing 2 annas, ploughing 21 annas to 3 
annas per diem per man employed. Mire of iilough 
bullocks amounts lo from 8 to 12 annas per <li(im. 

[F//W, MujiH' Szczepanshi. — Fichl labourers are of 
two classes*: — 1st. 4’hose emj)loy(ul as .s(u*vants for 
lo(»king after the cnitivalioii of tlie land, and otlicr 
ordinary field work, and wlio are generally engaged by 
llie year, and are paid partly in cash and partly in 
grain, the ordinary wages being Rs. 20 per aminm and 
21 maunds (864 seers) of grain. 


2nd. I'hose (‘Ugaged by the day during crop and ’ 

harvest season for wee<ling fields and sneh like work. Lieut.-(hU 
Both men and women are. employed at these times. Memies. 

The wages vary according to the sciison. Thus 

at sowing time a man gets d aiimis and a woman 
2 annas a day. At weeding s«*ason a man gels 3 annas 
ainl a woman 11 annas a day. At present tlie payment 
is made in grain. A man gi*tting 9 seers a day is 
etinal to about 8 amnis lo the man and 4 annas to tin*, 
woman. 

The liired lahonrer would generally forestall future 
payments if it W(‘re in his })0\ver lo do so, hut having 
no security to oiler, his ero«lit is very limited, and this 
prevents his running mneh into dt‘ht. 

Tin* paynn‘nls lie receiv(*s for field work are not 
suHieieiit to keep himself and family llironghoni I he 
whole year, but during the intervals of non-employ- 
nieiit In* can generally find some other work. 

Amraotiy fJcuf.-Col. Mvnz'us . — The hir(*d lal)onn*r 
has rather a rough lime of it on his small wages, hut 
many of them are men from the North- Wi^stiiml Ondh, 
and thes(* men p()siliv(*ly save*. Wages are I’onslanlly 
forestalled, and the lahonrer at the eiul of the season 
finds himself in delit lo his (‘inployer, and has to hind 
himself to serve for some time on nominal wages, pins 
his food, to pay otf his debt. 

EHivhpnry Mnjor Mttvkcnziv . — 'fhe hireil labourer 
is not usually able to subsist on tin* grain or other 
payments he reci‘ives. 11(5 doi's not, however, borrow 
or forestall futui(? payments, i)ut s(‘eks other employ- 
ment, or subsists by fuel or grass, which he brings 
Irom the forest for sale. 

iVuitj Major Szczrpans/a. — 'ria* hir(5d hihonrm* is 
obliged to liorrow, as it is rare for him to save 
anything out of his daily wages. 


BOMBAY. 


Bombat. 


Kaira. — llirc^d field labourers get 2 annas a day, 
tK5sides bread 1 lb. ami dlial 1 lb. In tlK5 busy season 
plonghm( 5 n get. 4 annas, and weavers — men 3 annas, 
women 2*annus, e.bildreii l.J annas, all with one meal 
a day.* 

Wages of labour arc — 

P(!r Day. 


Jihi(5ksmith 

Carpenter 
Sawyer 
Mochi - 
Bricklayer 
Tailor - 
Weaver 
Mill hands — 
Men - 
Women 


8 annas. 
8 
8 
8 
6 
5 
5 

4 „ 

2 


The hired field labourer always has to live from 
band to mouth in the hot season betw(ion employments. 
Ho borrows all he can get and forestalls all he c«*in. 


* 8oe for general table, Administration Report of Bombay, 
Appendix B. (10 ), Prices of Labour, 


Snruf . — Fichl labourers g(5t (in coin), men 3 annas, 
women 21 annas, 'fhey have no credit to bonow. 

Thana . — Field ialMniiers get from 2 to 4 jinims a 
day, or from 2.', to 4f! lbs. of grain. Tbes(5 AVHg(5s do 
not sulli(.!C to feed the labourer in the slack s(‘aHori ; be 
1 11(511 borrows. 

Colalm , — Field labourers get from 2 to 3 annas in 
corn. They subsist in tln5 slack lime by cutting fir(5- 
wood and odd work. 

Klamdrsh. — P( 5 rmarH!nt labourers are paid Rs. 40 
o 60 a y(}ar, with two pairs of shoes and one bhuiket . 
They are paid monthly or (piarterly, and usually in 
advance. Tksinporary hands get, men 2^ to 3 annas 
a day, wom(5n 1 lo H annas. Harvest work is paid 
l^artly in money and partly in grain, as a rul(5 daily. 
The labourer is able to subsist in th(5 slack on 
what ho makes in tlm busy season. 

l^oona . — Wag(58 vary. Field labourers sometimes 
get 2 annas a day and tlieir food. Mhars when thresh- 
ing g(5t 3 lbs. of grain, l^ermanerit labourers got their 
food and Rs. 10 to 20 at the Dowali. The wage 
suffices for a labourers wants. 


3 H 2 
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.>»ap.LQn.15. KaladgL-*^¥\eli labourers are generally paid in 
' Bombay. ^ Hongal seers per man, per woman, 1 per 

boy or girl above 7. For sowing, which is in some 

) Mr, Peik, sense skilled labour, 4 ^eers ai’e given. Similarly for 
reaping 5 or 6 seers, and women 2-^ to 3. For har- 
vesting 4 seers and 2, If cash is given, it is the value 
of the grain at current rates. Cotton picking is paid 
in kind. In ordinary years the wages earned in busy 
times carry the labourer over the slack season, and he 
is fairly well off. The women also make something by 
spinning. 

Cnmira, — Field labourers get from 3 to 6 anun^i per 
diem, generally in kind. A carpenter eiirns from 
6 annas to 1 rup(‘e, bhuiksmith 8 annas to 1 rupee. 
The labourers generally borrow in anl.icipalion of the 
grain they recinvc at harvest time. 

RabwgirL’^Vkhl labourers are paid, males from 
2 lo 2]^ annas per diem, females about 2 annas, 'Diey 
are paid mostly in kind on the Sylnidri slopes, and 
parlly in cavsli, partly in kind, towards the coast. 


As one approaches the coast the rate of wage 
increases up to 3 annas for males. ^ ' 

Road labourers are paid not less than 3 annas. 

Selected road labourers receive from 3 to 4i annas. 
Skilled labour, carpenters, blacksmiths, and the like 
from 8 to 12 annas. 

At the end of May and beginning of June many of 
the absentees return, and then, notwithstanding the 
littlii hoards they may have accumulated, every labour- 
iug family on the slopes of the Syhadris is terribly 
pinched, and lives partly on roots (such as the root of 
the wild plantain) mixed with coarse grain until the 
“ halway *’ or early warkas crop is ready. 

Througliout the zilla the ryot habitually forestalls 
his coming harvest by Wrowing grain from the khote 
or grain dealer on the ‘‘ sawai ” system, that is to say, 
an mlditlonal payment of oneJourth the grain bor- 
rowed, to be paid back at the next harvest. 


Maduas. 


MADRAS. 


The Board of 
Bevenue, 


In the accompanying statement the rates of wages 
usually paid in each district for the chief kinds of 
labour are shown in a tabular form. 

Agricultural labourers are as a rule paid in kind, 
the rates varying in different diatricis and with the 
natunj of the employment. During the harvest 
season, ^vlieii all available hands are employed, the 
wages are somewhat higlier than at other times. A 
largo jiroportion of the agricultural labourers an! 
[lermnnently in the service of ryots or Mirassidars, 
and the wages they receive do not represent their 
entire emoluments. Tlu’y often receive food in ad- 
dition to their wages during the cultivation season ; 
house-sites are given rent free ; petty penpiisites of 
various kinds are enjoyed ; (mstoinary [)resi*nts of 
cloths, money, &e., are given annually, and on the 
0(!(;asion of important family events advances of 
money and loans are given, without interest in some 
(!ascs ; and they are allowed the right of gleaning tlie 
grain left in the fields and on the threshing floor. It 
is therefore difficult to estimate precisely the money 
value of their (unoluments, but it may be generally 
said Unit their condition is better than tin* rates 
of wages given in the statement would indicate, 
although it must at tin* same time be admitted that to 
a great extent they live from hand to mouth, and 
that they have no means, even by ])ructising the most 
rigid economy, of nccuinulnting any considerable 
savings wiiich would enable them to tide over adverse 


seasons. 

In the Wynad coffee plantations money wages are 
paid to agricultural labourers, lint even there a portion 
of the wages is given in food grain. 

The village artizans, suidi as the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, the bricklayer, &c., have in many villages 
maniems, or rent-free lands, or grain allowances, 
especially the two former, and they are bound to 
repair the agricultural implements of the ryots free of 
charge. When they do any other work they receive 
money wages. 

The majority of tlio collectors who Iiave reported 
on this (luestiou are of opinion that tho agricultural 
labourer is able to subsist with fair ease in all ordinary 
seasons on the wages he receives for agricultural la- 


bour, supplemented by earnings on public works, &c. 
during the non-cultivation season, and that they arc 
not forced to borrow or forestall future payments for 
subsistence, although they do so frequently, for mar- 
riages ami other cermnonies. The (collector of Kistna, 
how(‘vt‘r, (‘xpresses a decided opinion to the contrary. 
He slates: “ Tlic pcrmancutly hired fiidd labourer, 
‘‘ tornied ‘ pal(‘ru,’ is nearly always heavily indebted 
“ for advances to his master. He is tied hand anti 
“ foot, and his condition is little bettor than that of a 

shiv(‘. The daily labourer livt's from hand to 
“ mouth, and cannot, if he would, forestall future 
“ payment.” 

The (liffer(*nc(‘ of opinion .arises doubtless in great 
part Irom (he matter being looked at from different 
points of vi(‘W. Judged i)y ih(‘ standard of nii'ic 
subsistence, the coiulition of an agricultural labourer 
may be said to be om* of fair ease in ordinary times, 
but that it is extremely precarious must be admitted, 
as adverse seasons are unfortunately* by no nu'ans 
uncommon. The wag(\s he receives in an orditiary 
fieasOM are sufficient for his siihsistence, and he is not 
under tho necessity of boirowing, unless h(! desires to 
me(‘t extraordinary expenses, as for a marriage oi 
oth(*r ceremony. High prices do not necessarily 
affect his condition to any serious extent, as he re- 
ceives his >\a.ges in grain, and is thus ensured suffi- 
cient food for mere sul)sist(*nce, which is all that he 
has hemi e(lueat(*d to eare for. When, however, prices 
are liigli, as a result of failure of crop, and the em- 
ployer himself becomes embarmssed, the position even 
of the permanent agricultural servant becomes critical. 
Having been unable to save anything to stand him in 
.stead in time of need, and there being no demand for 
service elsewhere, lie is thrown entirely on private 
or public charity for the means of livelihood. The 
above description applies, howe'er, to the lowest class 
of landless labourers only, and not to persons who 
themselves own land and supplement th(j income from 
it by working tor hire for others ; noi to those who 
own cattle and cultivate the lands of ryots on 
the “ warum,” or sharing system, in whose condition 
thore has been of kte years a considerable visible 
improvement. 
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Statbhbot showing tho Ratm of Waoks paid to Agricultural labourers 

•Oistiicts of tho Madras Presuloucy. 


and Village 


Artisans in the 




AqEICULTUEAI. LaBOUBEIW. I 
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Smiths. \ 


i 


1 





1 




Carpenters. 

Masons. 


Ihfitricts. 

rayiuent m 

Payment in 










Kind. 

— 

j Money. 1 







Komar k.s. 



Maxi- 

Mini- 

Maxi* 

Mini- 

1 

Mnxi- 1 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 




mum. 

muiti. 

mum . 

mum. 

mum. 

mum. 

nmin. 

1 mum. 

mum. 

mum. 




Seers 1 

1 

1 Seers i 

AH. 

1" 

AS. 

! AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

AS. 




of 80 

of 80 ! 



1 








Tolahs. 

Tolahs. 



1 







(taniani 
ViTiagapatam j 

[Villages 

L Towns - 


n 

2 

2 

1 

1 

G 

6 

2 

6 

G 

•2 

2 

G 

G 

2 

2 

Not reported hy 
collector. 

Godavari j 

f Villages 
[ Towns - 



1 

*‘■2 

il 

4 

6 

4 

G 

4 

6 

4 

G 

G 

G 

G 

0 


Kistaa - • j 

r Villages 
[ Towns - 


It 

7 

8 

7 

8 

G 

6 

G 

G 

4 

6 

4 

G 


Nellore j 

r Villages 
[ Towns - 

— 

i 

1 

1 

12 

8 

5 

8 

3 

5 

3 

r» 

12 

8 

12 

8 


Cuddapah - j 

f Villages 
[ Towms - 


1 

i 

6 

8 

G 

8 

G 

8 

G 

8 

4 

G 

4 

6 


Bellary - 

f Villages 
[ Towns - 

3 

>1 

8 

12 

G 

8 

8 

12 

6 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Kurnool 

- 

*i 

*'3 

n 

2 

7 

•Vi 

7 

i 

7 

51 


Cbingleput - 

Villages 
^ Towns " 

2 

2 

4 

2 

12 

12 

G 

6 

12 

12 

6 

G 

12 

12 

3 

6 

6 


North Arcot - j 

r Villages 
[ Towns - 

il 

K 

1 

« 

4 

8 

4 

5 

4 

8 

4 

5 

4 

8 

4 

3 


South Arcot 

- 

— 

— 

3 

‘)i 

!? 

G 

G 

G 

6 

6 

G 


Taujore - j 

Villages 
Towns - 




G 

12 

6 

8 

6 

12 

6 

8 

6 

8 

G 

6 


Trichiuopoly j 

f Villages 
[Towns - 



3 

r 

6 

8 

6 

8 

C 

8 

G 

8 

7 

8 

G 

8 


Madura - ^ 

[Villages 

— 

- 

4 

2 

6 

4 

6 

! 4 

12 

G 


[ 'fowns - 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

12 

G 

8 

G 

12 

G 


Tinncvelly 

f Villages 
[ Towns - 

z 

— 

4 

6 

2 

2 

G 

8 

3 

4 

G 

9 

4 

4,\ 

— 

— 


Coinihatorc - j 

\ Villages 
[ Towns - 

2i 

•| . 

4 

1 

6 

8 

4 

G 

8 

12 

4“ 

8 

8 

12 

4 

8 


Nilgiri 

- 

— 

— 

— 


16 

IG 

14 

14 

14 

M 


Salem - - «j 

f Villages 

9 


8 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'Pile collector 

[Towns - 

9 

'1 

12 

i 


— 


— 

— 


gives the rati's 

South Caiiara •< 

[ Villages 
[ Towns - 

li 

li 

2.'. 

O 1 

G 

8 

6 

8 

G 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

G 

8 

per plough. 

Malabar 

• 

4 


7 

4 

10 

6 

7 

4 

Wages arc given 













in rice. 

Madras 

■ 

~ 1 

1 ! 

— 


•4 

8 

<i 

8 

G 

G 

i 



Chav.I.Qn.| 

'M.kduas. 

The Hoard 
UcveuHv. 


aMYSORK. 


Mtsokk. 


Tlie wages paid in the Koliir district U) jitaxjms or 
farm servants poi manently employed are partly in money 
Hn<l partly in raw food grain or cook(‘d food, and th(3y 
vary from Rs. 3 to 7 in cash and from 3^ kandies or 
1,120 lbs. to 4.]^ kandies or 1,440 lbs. of food grain 
per annum or two meals a day if cooked food is given, 
'rhe chief duties of these servants are to enltivat(i 
lands, watch and stack the crop, and attend to cattle. 
The Jabtmrcrs employed temporarily for weeding, 
transplanting, reaping, &c., get daily wages as given 
below ; — 


If iu (iraiii. 
From. To. 

Lhs. lib.s. 

Males - - 4 8 

Feinnlos ainl ehiblren 4 (1 


If in Cash. 
From. 'I'o. 

As. V. As. 1». 

1 G 2 0 

10 14 


The earnings of these labourers, when employed on 
fields are not sullicient for their snbsistejK’.e at other 
pcrio<ls, hut they get ample einployrm'nt, during tlio.se 
penod.s on tanks and roads which must necessarily be 
maiiiiaim'd for them to ho used. 


Mr, 

Krishnien<f< 


OuNTJflAT 

CENTRAL INDIA. India. ^ 


Wages of labour arc invariably paid in kind, except 
in or near largo towns. In this latter case Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baimerman thinks the cash wage is 
about R.S. 3 per mensem. 

In Bhopal wages ordinarily are 2 seers of grain a 
<lfty, except in harvest, when one-twentieth of the 
produce is given to the reapers and the right of 
gleaning. 

In Baghelkkand field labourers get 2\ seers of 
** kodu ” per diem* or when kodu is not available, 


seers of better grain ; but ploughmen got 25 per Winga 
cent, more tlian ordinary labourers. — — . 

In IV, Malwa ordinary wages arc 2 seers of joar, 
jier diem, or, if in money, 1 J to IJ annas. For reap- 
ing 4 to 5seer.s of the crop are given, or 1^ to 2 annas 
in money. 

For Maiipur^ Pundit Suroop Narain writes 
“ Of field labourers those that are employed in 
ploughing get 2 to 2^ annas daily. Those employed 
in weeding get to 2 annas, the payment in Wh 
cases being in cash. The watchman of a field receives 

3 H 3 
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Ckntiul 
^ India. 

‘ !r, Whujate, 


Itdkradad, 

^.oidvie Mohdi 

AU. 


5 Him of grain for (‘acli bigha of khdrif and 5 
to 7 80 (;r 8 per ))igha for rabi crops. Labourers 
engaged in i)loiigliing, &c. ibr a whole season get 
9inauii(lK of grain, a pair of .sIkm^h, and a blanket, with 
seers of grain daily during the time the sowings 
are going on. 'Fhe season in tlu' above arrangement 
(?ompi ises a period of six months. Cash payment for 
the same work is miule at the rate of 4^ to 5 Rs. 
iiiontidy. The rate of daily wage for wounding the 
jioppy pods and for extr.ae.ting tlie juice therefrom is, 
if pjiid in advance, annas, and if |)aid at the time 


of work, 2 annas daily. The labourers so employed 
have the additional privilege of getting all the juice 
which may happen to run off and deposit itself on the 
leaves or stems of the plant. All field labourers em- 
ployed by the day are at liberty to work for additional 
gains wlum off their work in the field. It is by those 
additional earnings that field labourers manage to 
make both ends of their accounts meet, and in some 
cases they arc obliged to have recourse to borrowing 
or forestalling their futui*e curningH/* 


HYDERABAD. 


Wages vary in ditlbrent districts. In (he Maratha 
country ihdd labourei s (unployed througliout tlui yvnv 
are paid fi’om about Us, 2-8 to Ks. 4 per month, 
without food being supplied to lliein. Wlum Ibod is 
given (bey are paid at the rat(M)f about Rs. IS per 
year, and tlu'y get besides annually a (amntry blanket 
and a pair of shoes. A field labourer employed at 
harvest time generally gets from d to 7 per cent, 
of (be sli(‘nves lu^ is able to ent and gather in a day ; 
this may (^oim* to about 2\ seers of grain, besides tlie, 
straw. If money f)ayments are made, a labourer gets 
two annas, a woman one anna, and a boy anna per 
diem. Money payin(‘nls are generally made wbcn 
labourers are (‘mploy(‘d in weeding, &c. In Bidar and 
(iulbarga money payments are rare; the labourers 
receiving grain e(|uivalent to the value of tludr wages. 
In th(‘ Aurangabad district {vide Notes on the Agri- 
culturists, by Mr. Furdoonjee Jamsetjee), when the 
labourer is employed l)y the y(;ar, lie gcn(*rally re- 
ceives from Ks. 12 to Rs. 30 |)(‘r annum with food, or 
fnmi Rs. 45 to Rs. 55 without food. In the former 
ease lu^ is also supplic'd with lli(‘ following live articles 
of dress every year : — 


Rs. 

1 Kambli (blanket), value about 1 8 

I Dhoti „ 1 0 

1 Fair shoes ,, I 0 

1 Turban „ I 0 

1 Waist-clotli „ 0 8 

Total - 5 0 


A written agreement is generally entcre.d into by 
which the labourer In'nds himself not to leave th(». 
service until the ex|)iry of tin* term of his eoulraet. 
It may be mentioruMl here that the labourer has geiuv 
rally to serve 1 3 months, though he is only paid for 
a y(‘ar. 44ie agri'ement is generally entered into 
during the months of Clwitm and Vaisak, when a 
part of the yeaidy wages is paid in advance, and tin* 
labourer draws tiie balance in small sums, as he may 
require, from lime to tinu*. 

WIkmi food is given it consists of four cakes (about 
2 lbs.) per day and som^* veg(‘ta))les, or dal, with 
chatui or onions. 

When a labourer is employed by the month a 
written agn’cment is seldom enter(*d into, but the 
labourer engages to giv(^ ;i month’s notice la^fore 
leaving tlie service. Labourers o( tl*,s class are sel- 
dom employed all the year round, but are only taken 
on (luring busy siaisons. Th(;y do not generally re* 
eeiv(^ food, but arC paid a monthly salary, varying 
from Us. 4 to Rs. 6, and have to fiud their ovm food 
and clothes. When the labourer deceives an advance, 
ho repays it by monthly stoppages out of Ins salary. 


When working in tlu^ fields his meals arc brought to 
liim by one of the woiium of his family. 

Exe(*pting when employed in harvest work, tla; 
labourer, ween engaged by the day, is generally [mid 
in cash. He receives from two to tlirei; annas per 
diem, and in very busy simsons, when labour is searec*, 
he sometimes receives as much as four annas (i^d,). 
A woman obtains from ouo to one and a half aniui, 
and soimdiines two annas [ler day. A boy has about 
an anna a day. Jatbour(*r.s engaged on daily wages 
are geiH^ridly employial on tluj following work : — 

IVecdinf/. — C^ash payments are giuu'rally made for 
this kind of work. 

flarro,sfhKj,—T\\v hiliourer recidves five slu‘aves 
fur every 100 of the crop he gathers. If it. be a 
jowari or bajri crop, a woman is able to reap from 
50 to 75 sheaves ])(‘r day, and a man 100. (4 mm, 
fur, is tied in large bundles, called i'ndaps, wliieli 
vary in si/f', and of these, also the laboui*(‘r receives 
five per c(‘nt. Wh(‘n s(.‘areity pr(‘vails and price's of 
grain arc liigh, the laboureis arc nut paid in grain, 
but in (;oin. 

(kittoH and (jnmnd-nut picking , — The laboun'i* re- 
ceives about ^\, or of the (iiiantity [lieked in u 
day. During the first picking the slum* [»aid to the 
labourer is not so largo as during the second and third 
pickings. 

'riirrM/if/. — For separating the himds of 100 
sheaves of bajri and jowari from th(‘ -stalks, the la- 
bourer receives two seers of tlu^ heads of e.orn. 

dinning Cotton, — 41iis labour is gemirally paid for 
in casli by marwadis, who [mrehasi* tlni crop, at so 
much lor every sei'i' of cotton ginned. The ciilti* 
vatoi-, liowev(*r, gives the labuurcv the cotton seed in 
payment of tho labour for ginning. 

In the Telingnna country labourers erntdoyed 
throughout the year are paid at the rate of Rs. 3 per 
mensem. At the tahi harvest onidi labourer gets 
besidoft a rupee worth of grain, and two rupees’ worth 
at the <dn harvest. Tiabourers who are employed 
throughout the year, and who are paid in kind, receive 
one seer of grain per diem, and at the time of the (dn 
harvest they receive four maunds of grain, and at the 
tahi three maunds. Labourers employed temporarily 
for weeding, Ac. receive three seers each of paddy 
])er day, or one seer and a hal£ of rice or jowari. If 
tlu^ are paid in coin, a man or woman receives two 
annas per diem, but money payments are rare. In 
some bdiikas of the Telingaua country a maiind and 
a lialf of grain per mouth is allowed to labourers 
emjiloyed throughout the year, and at the time of 
harvest they receive besides three maunds of 
and Rs. 3 in cash. 



AVERAGE PRICE OF FOOD ORA1^5S. 




CHAPTER I.— QUESTION 16. 

fVhat is the ncn'inal rate, of prices of each of the chief staples of food in certain topical districts ? 
]Vhat is the usual variation hetwccii the prices at harvest time and other times of iitv pear t 11 hat rise in 
price would indicate the approach of alarminp scarcity t ht past times of severe scarcity what eff ect has 
heeii produced on prices ; has the rise been sudden or yradual^and has it affected one staple more than another t 
Or has the rise been of such a character as to tend to ce/ualise the prices of all staples 


PUNJAB. 


Prices of Food, — I take as tlio chief staples of* food 
— wheats barley ^ Inijra, im<\ jodr. Of the total avi^ra^e 
urea of animal eiiltivaliou, 21 1 lakhs of acres, 

Wheat occupies - - lakhs. 

Barley - - - 17 „ 


Joar - - - 22;! „ 

Bajra - - - 29 „ 

which together aggr(‘gate 63 per cent., or nearly two- 
lliirds of the whole. And if the estimate of tla* food 
consumed in each district be compared with tlio state- 
ment of crops annually cultivated (both of which 
pMpers are nppond(‘d to the reply to Question 3 oi 
(liapier I.) it Avill he s(‘en that there are good grounds 
I’oi' staling that these four cereals contribute three- 
fourths of the ibod of the population. 

There is a inatiM ial ditruailty in stating the normal 
pric(j of tlK‘se staples. The truth is that tli<‘r(‘ is 
nothing of which the value is so unsettled. 'Po 
illusirali* this 1 appimd two diagrams showing tlie 
prices of these and other principal articles oi‘ agricul- 
tural produce from the yc^ar 1841 to date. 41ie prices 
shown thoia^in wcr(‘ obtained by striking an average 
on the. prie(‘s wliicb annually ])r(*vail(ul in each 
district, d'he iliagrams will show eonelusivcly that., 
in tin; sense of prices which hav(‘ usually obtaimsl 
with a fair amount of st(‘adiness over a series of y(*ars, 
no normal prices can he stateti. To understand the 
existing sbib! of prices it is nee(*ssary to consider the 
history of the country for the past 40 y(*ars. Up to 
I he year 1847 tin? country had no roads, and little or 
no external trade; such trarle as existed was bur- 
dimed with customs and transit dues at every town, 
and cultivation was in a most depressed state. From 
the year 1849 all these conditions began to niter; 
roads were ra])iilly made Ihroughont lh(‘ coiintiT ; 
trade was freed of all duties; (he charges on the laud 
were greatly redu(;ed; and cultivation extended 
r<a))idly. The tirst result of these changes was greatly 
to cheapen the price of food grains. ITc^y were not 
acting alone, but in combination with a great iiumher of 
other political and economical changes brought in with 
British annexation. To explain this 1 take the follow- 
ing ( 3 xtract from the Punjab Administration Report 
for the three years (mding 185.5~o6 (para, lo.) : — 

“ The '‘Sudden pacification of the Province al'tm* 
annexation, the? cessation of military and political 
employment, which occupied many thousand of per- 
sons, and caused money to circulate in the villages 
induced large numbers to devote themselves to agri- 
culture, Formerly a proportion of the agricultural 
classes were engaged in war and service of various 
kinds, and thus they supported themselves and con- 
tributed to the support of those who tilled the ground 
at home. But now the entire support of all th(*se 
classes fell upon the land. Again, there came a cycle 
of seasons more favourable than the average of years 
niuler British ruhi. From all these causes the ngri- 
<ulture became unusually productive, flooded the 
markets with produce, and reduced prices nearly 50 
per cent. Thi.s cheapness rendered it difficult for the 
agriculturists to obtain cash for their produce, when 
they wanted it to pay their new money atoscjssments. 
There was less money in the Punjab than previously ; 
^arge sums, which would formerly have circulated in 


the Punjab were remitted to other parts ol‘ (ho Kmpire 
by the soldiery and other (iovernmeiit employes. 
Again, the fact that nothing hut cash was acet‘|)lt‘(l in 
payuu'iit of the (ioverniuent nweinu*, enhaiK‘(‘d the 
valu(‘ of money, 'riu* sigrieulturist, tlHM'elbrc', with 
ahuiidanee of surplus produce? on his hands foiiiel 
dilliculiy in converting it into money, and this d.iifi- 
cnlty was perhaps aggravtited by the unvarying iiMtun' 
of the Oovcrnrmmt demand (however low) witli men 
aceustomod to an annually fluctuating dcmiand niuh*j* 
Sikh ride.” 

Looking hack on those? y(?ars, we may perhaps not 
incorrectly summarise the facts of tlie tinu' liy saying 
that agriculture expanded ’with leaps and hounds, 
wlun-esus th(‘re was no corresponding increase* in (»th(‘r 
industries and in trade. And even if we could hy 
any iin*ans have avoiiled h‘vying our revemK? in casli 
(whi<*h w<* certainly could not havi* avoided), the 
result on the price of agrienltiiral ])roduee might hnvi* 
been the same, 

'riu? report from which the above extract is ipiotcd 
states that for 10 years ])rcc(?ding 1850 the pi iee oi’ 
wlieat averaged 20 sers the rupee; (he diagrams 
app(*nded lo this r(‘ply indicate a clieapi*!* rale, perhaps 
27 sers. But in 1851, owing to the causes above 
sketelied, wheat had I’allen to 42 sers; and from lliat 
time t<» 1859, 40 sers per rupee remained the usual 
value of wheat. AfUa* (he famine of 1860 61, wheat 
ill the y(*nr 1863 av(;raged 31 sers per rupe(*, joar 42 
sers and barley 4f> sei-s. But prices th(‘ne('i’orward 
rose steadily. Of this the ex[>lanatiou, I believe, is, 
that during tin* famine of 1860-61 the grain storks of 
the Punjab, ])re,vi()iisly very full, were re<hiet‘<l very 
low by exi)ortation towards Delhi a.nd tin* Provinces 
to tin* east. 'J4ie snl)S(*(pieiit seasons were not very 
good; and there was a steady ('Xpert toward Sind, 
owing to bad seasons there. The eulminating jioint 
was reached in the famine of 1868-69; anil prices 
falling immecliately aft(?rwards, e.oiitinuial to do so 
steadily, till again raised by the panic consequent on 
the failure of the autumn rains of 1877. '14iey have 
since falhiii, but as y(‘t not to the level obtaining befon; 
the ])ani(? set in. 

In the interval between tin? (cessation of tlie famim? 
of 1860-61, and the eommeneoment of that of 1868- 
69, wheat after falling in 1863 to an uvrragi* price of 
31 sers, rose steadily ; till in 1867, the year hefoie the 
next famine, it averaged 22 sers. Similarly the 
average jiriw? of barley was 49 scm\s in 1863, and rosi? 
steadily to an aviTago of 31 s(‘rs in 1867, joar in the 
same period rose st(?adily from 42 to 29 sers the 
rupee. 

In order to (examine niori? exactly the? conrsi? of 
prices since the eff(*ets of the famim? of 1868-69 
passed oil’, 1 have? compiled a stnh*m(?nt, which will lx? 
found in the paptir.s appended, showing for 10 districts 
in ditferent parts of the Province the pri(?eH which 
have prevailed from April 1873 to date. These y(*aiH 
up to the autumn of 1877 were ]U()sperous yiairs ; and 
includi? at their comiiioneeinent both the diain caused 
by the Bengal famine of 1873-74, and at their close 
that caused by the usual export trade of wheat lo 
Eumiie and by the famine of 1876-77 in Southern 
India. 
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Taking the tour years commencing April 1873 and 
ending March 1877, the return indicates the following 
as the normal price of the principal foo<i grains for 
those ywirs 


— 

Delhi. 

Mooltan. 

! 

Amritsar. 

Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

! 

Wheat . - 

23 

19 

25 

28 

Jhirlt'y 

31 

27 

35 

42 

Bajra 

25 

24 

26 

40 

,Jodr 

27 

25 

32 

43 


The Mooltan prices are highest owing to the 
proximity of that city to Sind, and to the river export 
trad(? with that Province. The prices at Delhi, on 
the border of the N.-W. Provinces, thougli lower than 
those of Moolton, are higher than those prevailing at 
Amritsar in the ct^ntre of the Punjab. Dcra Ismail 
Khan is an instance of a retired rural district in the 
west ol the Province; its distance from the Sind 
markets exceeds that of Mooltan by barely 153 miles, 
and tips seems scarcely adequate to maintain per- 
manently 80 great a dittcrcnce in prices, as the above 
table exhibits. 

It is extremely difficult to say whether the prices of 
the next five years will approximate to those of the 
years 1873-76. 

The Bengal famine of 1873-74, the famine in 
Southern India of 1877, and the rising export trade 
of wheat from the Presidency l*orts to Europe, have 
all drawn largely on the food grains of the Provinc<‘. 
T1 i( 3 railway conmjxlon of the Proviiu^e is complete 
with CalcutUi and Bombay, and now finally with 
Karrachi. The cost of conveying a maund of wheat 
by rail to Calcutta is about Us. 18 0, and to Bombay 
Rs. 1 12 0. The distance from Amritsar to Karrachi 
may be roughly stated at half that from Amritsar to 
Calcutta. Wheat is cheap in Bombay at 12 sers, and 
in Karrachi at 14 sers. These are items of trade 
which will be in the future very closely watcluul by 
the traders of Upper India. But unless we assume as 
probable a very rapid growth of the wheat tradt^ witli 
Europe there would appear to b(» no very sirong 
reason why the prices of the years 1873 to 1876 
should not shortly repeat themselves. 

The prices of this period correspond fairly with 
those indicated in the diagram ajipcnded for the period 
1863 to 1867, which 1 Iiave above stated, and it seems 
highly improbable that we shall ever return to the 
cheap prices which prevailed in the 10 y<‘ars ending 
1859; when we had no railway system, no practicable 
trade connexion with Eastern and Southern India, 
ami no export of grain to Europe. 

The prices of barley, bajra, and joar (though usually 
for barley 8 or 10 sers and for biijra and joar 5 
sers cheaper than wheat) will always vary with the 
price of wheat. Tlio diet of the people is not confined 
to one description of grain ; therelore a rise in the 
price of one is certain to create a proportionately 
increased demand for the others, ami so it is not 
possible that an excessive demand fiir, or failure in 
supply of, one grain should arise without the price 
of* all the principal food grains being similarly 
afliHited. 

I hope I have shown good gi’ounds for iny statement 
that there is nothing so little settled in the Punjab as 
the price of food grains. It has been continually 
changing for tlie past 30 years. And it is only now 
after tlio eompletion of railway counexipn with the 
rest of India that we can hope to be approachiiig more 


settled prices. But this a^in depends on the future 
of India's export trade. All that is really certain is, 
that such extreme depressions of the value of food 
grains as took place after annexation are improbable 
in the future. 

The return of prices apiiended does not bear out 
the appai’ent assumption that prices at harvest time 
will usually be cheaper than at sowing time. Other 
things being equal, undoubtedly prices rise at sowing 
time and fall at harvest time, and the farther a district 
is removed from the main centres and channels of 
trade in the Province the more these seasons will 
affect prices. But the state of trade and the character 
of the harvest are much more powerful influences. 
If n poor harvest succeeds a year of plenty, or if a 
sudden drain by export aris^^s between sowing time 
and harvest, the harvest prices will be us dear or often 
dearer than those of the sowing season ; and conversely 
if the harvest is plentiful, and the export demand small, 
the liarvest prices will be lower. If the return of 
prices ufipended be examined, it well be seen that it is 
by no means the rule that prices are cheaper at harvest 
time than at sowing time. 

If the Punjab during the past 20 years had been 
free of the disturbing influences of scarcity and of new 
developments of exjwrt tradii, it would have been pos- 
sible to frame an answer to this question. But on a 
full consideration of the history of prices during this 
period as described above, I see no way of framing a 
reply, which would not be merely a questionable 
generalization. There is no district which can be said 
to be outside the influences of external trade. 

The reply to Question 2 contains ail the data 
needed to meet the inijuiiy as to the relation between 
[iriccs and the approach of alarming scarcity, WhiMi 
scarcity is threatened, all prices rm equally in value 
for the reason stated a few liiu^s nliove. The rises 
vvhieh precede pei iods of scarcity are usually sudden, 
being commonly caused by tlui lailure of tlio autumn 
rains ; a failure which iti the present state of llio 
people’s knowledge it is not possible for them to foresee. 
In the nature of the case the rise in prices will take 
effect during tlie two months following the kharif 
sowing time, and will liecpine aggravated when it is 
chuir that not only the kharif liarvest but also lh(^ rabi 
sowing have been lost. J am not able to quote the 
monthly prices of the years 1860-61 and 1868-69, 
but in till* following tabh; I give the extent of rise 
which took place in the two months of August and 
September 1877 : — 


Wheat - . 

Barley - 
.loiir 
Ba^jra - 


Prices at Delhi. 

Prices at Amritsar. 

End of 

End of 

End of 

End of 

July. 

Sept. 

July. 

Sept. 

21 

12 

27 

14 

33 

17 

46 

18 

24 

15 

32 

19 

21 

13 

25 

16 


When wheat rises suddenly in this way to 12 or 14 
sers the rujiee, and the other staples rise in price at 
the same time, and in the samoNlegree, it is certain 
that severe scarcity is impending. Such scurcity may 
not follow; for instance, it did not last year; hut 
everything depended on the rabi sowings, and at the 
last moment timely rain secured them. If those rains 
had not fallen, we should certainly have seen wheat 
selling by December at from 8 to 10 sers the rupee 
over the greater part of the Province. 
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Captain Pitcher , — A table is JippendiHl giviii|jj iior- 
ijuil prices in districts selected by tliC 3 committee. 

'I'he usual variation at harvest time is that grain is 
oiie-lourth to one sixth-ch(‘a|)er, jinlged by weiglit, 
tliaii it is at other times, but this v.ariation is due 
more to the grain containing more water when Ireshly 
ginnereib and consocpiently weigliing more than it 
(Iocs Jifter lying in store for tlirce or four months, 
and losing weight l)y the cva[)oration of moisture. 
A grain merchant when new gram comes into tlie 
market kec.ps up a dilfenMieo of three' or lour seers 
hctwe(.*n the old gram and the new. 

As to the rise in price wliich indicates alarming 
scarcity, sonic ollicMTS would open n'llcd’ works when 
grain was at Ui sc(‘rs, while others would look calmly 
on until it rose to 10 sma s ; 12 se(*rs, however, ap- 
|)(‘ars to the majority to be tin* limit, liiglier than 
which betokens scarcity. In past linn's of scarcity 
the rise has been sinhh'.n, ami a hound of four seers 
iit once ill rise denotes disaster. 

The effect of scarcity is to eijualize all staples. 


NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 


When the coarse grains approximate wheat in pric<', 
and all have reached a common level of 12 seers, 
scarcity may bi* la^asonahly ajiprchomled. 

Taulk showing nurmal Prices of Ihinciiml h'ood 
(Jrains in sj*lcclcd Districts. 
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The following tahli' has Ixurn compiled from the price lists pnhlisln.'d in the. (lovernmont (hizelti's :~ 
Avrkami: Piucks ok Wheat erom \H69 to 187s. 
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BENGAlv. 


farters , — Tlio nnswer to (jiicstiou 16 lins boon oxbi- 
hiloil ill tiibuliir fbnii in IIk; acoompniiyin;^ statcniont. 
'I'lio yoMT 1876-77 NViis a. IVtir avern^c yonr, and tin; 
jirioos |•lllill!^’ (liii‘iii<^ Ilia! pcM'iod woro fairly nonnal 
|)iic(‘s. TIk' tji1)lo tor tlio vc.'ir lS7d -7l shows lln^ 
(•oM\aTL;on<*c towards, that for tho in*xt yoar the divor;j^- 
onoo I’roin, fatniin' ])rioos. 1‘hc ti^iirrs in cohinin d of 
amu‘xiu ‘0 1 1, ^ivo what may lie, taken as tho fair avorat,^o 
imrinal prico lor rio(‘, tlio ^Ti'at staple arti<*le of food 
over all Pofii;ai. Oilier averat^os arc* iriven in llu* 
answ(‘r to (piesli»'ii 1 9. Pric<‘s usually rise at iwo 
seasons of the yoai' Jirsfh/, before harvi'sl, whim the 
siifety of any crop is assured, and sccondli/^ after 
harvest, when It has lioeii threshed out. In the one 
easi'tlie ohl surplus storks are bronj'ht into tlie market, 
in the other the new grain. In soim* |»arts of Bengal 
priees rise in the Interior of each district during tin' 
months of »Iulj, August, and Sejitenibor, owing to the 
diiruMiltics ol‘ transport in tin* rainy season ; in other 
ilislriets, such as those' of Kastern lh*ngal, where tho 
internal eomnmnieation is ehiefly by water, prices lend 
to fall during thest^ months. But, genirally sp(*aking, 
the food markets are affected ehietly in tho nianiK'r ex- 
plaiiH.'d above. Of late years, owing to tho iinprovo- 
inent of oommnnieations and the stinmlns given (o tho 
grain trade by recent famine operations, a third and 
most inij^ortant element of thietnation has heeu intro- 
duced, viz. the demand for expj»rt to otlu'r districts or 
provinces, and the ])(*ople, as others have done before 
them, are learning that what ariM'alled the blessings 
of civilisation do not alwa\s carry .ritli them an im- 
proxcinent in their social (londition. In former years 
surplus stocks Avcri^ kept by tlu' people bccanso there 
was no mai'ket for them. Tin* liolders could aflbnl to 
pay liherally in grain for Held labour after putting 
aside sulfieimit for their own \^ants. Now they are 
tempted ]»y high prices to sell off these stocks. If 
famine e(»ines they havii to buy at higher prices than 
ihos(' at which thi'y sold : tlu'y inidinc to pay for iichl 
labour in cash instead of in grain, and the labourer 
eonseijuently finds his stomach mon* empty than it 
was, ('specially Avherc, as in Beliar, the rate of wages 
has not rieeii proportionaltdy with prices. Tho pinch 


of short rations is spread ov(‘r a larg(T area and borne 
by a grealei' nnmix'r than hefon^ ; Imt it is nomMlic 
less a. pinch when it cojiu's, and it comes now more 
jrecpu'iitly. (t seems likely that I In* enormous sl.i- 
iimlns recently given to (iad(' in grain >vill ha\e the 
(‘licet of allogellnu’ revolul ionising the economic cua- 
(lit ions of the food-sn])ply of Bengal. It has hitheilo 
geiK'niJly Ikx'U held that any rise in })i’iee wlildi 
(pioted the stajile I’ood-grain at h'ss than 12 mits 
to llie rupee would indic'ate tlu' approaidi of seareity 
and llu' non-(‘xist(me(5 of largi' sto(.*ks ; and that the 
non-la, nd(‘d and ])oor('r artisan and shopke(*ping el:i<s 
would feel this pressure, and eould tab' it ovi'P Ibi 
only a. short time ; while prioi'S ranging hetwc'en 1(> 
and 8 seers jier rnp(*(_', Avould (h'liote scarcity r(*(]uiriMg 
relief measures, ami anything below 8 si'ors would in- 
dicate the exisb'iice of famine,, But in fact all sm Ii 
ealeulatioiis have he(?n to a great extent flilsified by 
tin? ex[)erience of the past year. Brici\s which woukl 
have lieen ileemed famine prie(?s in 1874 have hei'U 
horrn? by tlu' jx.'ople, of many districts without the ap- 
pcairanet' of any actual distress, 'riie profits of lire 
agricnll nrist have been so high that he lias b(?en able 
to hold on and support his fi(‘ld labounTs in a luaniKT 
pcrf(?ctly surprising. Morixwer tin? local eircuiu- 
stanees of nearly evuny district in Bengal vary and 
differ so much that what won Id iiuli(?ate famiiu* in oik? 
does not necessarily do so in another. 

A ren.'renec to the statemenl will show that in 187d- 
74 the rise in priees was fairly gradual, and tliat at 
no film? was there any absolute deficiency of sujiply 
owing to famine sn(?h as there was in Orissa in 18fi6. 
Ill the pn*s(*nt improved state of tlie trade and com- 
nmnieations of the province?, any future scarcity is not 
lik('ly to be attended or marked by any very sudden 
rise or fluctuation. 

When scarcity superv(*n(\s, and (be prices of the 
ordinary grains rise, the peojde are driven to jiuichaso 
tlio courser and clicapcr food-graine ; tho (leniand for 
those iiK^reases, and their price rises in greater }>ro' 
]K)rtiou than that of the dearer classes of food, but 
ever to such an extent as to produce equality. 
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STnAii 

►vracKfi. 

Nicholls. 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


I liuve wlcctcil S/nij^or for tlio oxlivnio north, 
Ilosluin^almd lor (he Norhnddii Valkiy, Sroni for the 
SatpiiiJi districts, Wardha for the Southt'rn distrids 
and Raipur for Clilnittis^arh. Those* iliet rids appi'ar 
to llio ho 1‘airost, la-inf; fren^ from lar‘];o cities, largo 
military stations, and cxia'ptional circinnstancos, and 
in llie (dllowing tahlo I have shown tlio range of 
prices lor Decoinlier, January, February, and of May 


and June for the year 1866-67, for 1872-73, and 
again, witli a view to show the progress of the ])rospnt 
tightening of prices, for the threi^ past years. This 
present dparn(‘ss of grain is caused, as already shown, 
hy ifie famine in tin*, west and south of India l>y ex- 
ports to England, and by tlio blight which nearly 
destroyed our rahi crops in the spring oi’ this year. 



Statk.mext ;5howiug Price Current of Food-grain in certain Districts of the Central Provinces. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF FOOD GRAINS. 
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CONOmOl^ OF THE COUNTBY AiiD PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


UP.I. Qn.16. 

Cbittbal 

'bovinoes. 

r. NichoUs, 


My figuixis do not conclusively indicate any usual 
variation between the ju ices at harvest time and other 
times of the year, and ex])erience docs not warrant 
any conclusion. , 

It would bo impossible to j)redict the apju'oach of 
alarming sctircity solely from an examination of the 
local prici^ current. It is absolutely necessary for a 
d(?|)uty commissioner to Lave a fairly corrcc-t idea of 
stochs, oiit-turii trade, and espe(*lally of tlu‘ nxjmrt 
trade, Tiot only of his own district, Imt of ii(‘ighboiir- 
iiig districts, and of neighbouring teiTitori«\s and 
rrovinces. Without this, his own pricti current would 
only mislead him. 

Ihiforo the severe scarcity of 1868-'(>fi on our black 


cotton soils, and in the northern districts prices had 
been tightening for three years, and it was chiefly the 
])urchasing power of the people which at length failed. 
The i)riecs which ruled in the Avorst times wore not 
much higher than our j)resent I’ates. 

lUit in the rice countries there was a rise, after thi; 
single failiuo of the staple crop in 1868, of nearly 50 
pci- cent, in four months, after Avhieh it remained 
nearly stationai-y. The jirices of other staples were 
similarly iifleeted. Here the rise was suddem. 

1 will compare the prices of Avheat and rice in the 
early part of 1868 with those for the corresponding 
jiorioil of 1869 for Bhandara and Raipur ; — 




•lanuary. 

February. 

j March. 

April. 

May. 



isr.8. 

18G9. 

18G8. j 

18(;9. 

1 181)8. 

18fi‘J. 

18G8. 

18G9. 

18f)8. 

1809. 

Bhandara - 

/Wheat - 

'lUiee- 

2ri 

as 

11 

11 

20 

25 1 

10 

28 

24 

11 ; 
loj 

22 

19 


22 

20 

10 

l{aij)ur 

/ Wheat - 
\ Ivice > 

48 

40 

1 

14 

13i 

44 

4U 

1 

52 

41 

i 

ici 

M 

52 

40 

iSi 

52 

40 

15 

12 


'I'his table does not show very clearly that the 
ordinary dlllbrciH'c in flic relative ju-jee* nf wlical and 
of ric(‘ Avas lost sight ol*. 

In Nagpur and Wardha when* joAvari ordinarily is 
from I to ^ cheaper than wheat, at a time wlu‘u there 
was an (‘xeessiv(‘<l(‘mand I’or joAvari for the Dceeaii, and 
a fair demand, but a. Avarit of railway carriage, for 
wheat for ex})()rt via Bombay to Kngland, jowari was 
in 1S77 sold dearer than wheat. 

In oidinai'y years we may see marked fiiietnations 
in the relative prices ol'Avbeat and of rice in Ibe same 
disli iet. For iiislanci*, al jn escmt in S<‘oni, where this 
year the Avheat crop Avas almost entirely lost, Avheat 


and ric(* an; selling at the same rate, 10 seers for a 
ruj>ee. But 1 hnd throughout 1866 67 and 1872-73, 
ami up to December in 1«75, Avlieat sold elu;aper than 
rice. In that last month Avheat Avas at 33 s('ers and 
rice 23. In tbt* next m(>ntU AAdieat Avciit to 24 and 
rie<‘ to 2o, next month Avhoat sold at 30 and ric(; at 27, 
Since tiu-n Avheat has Ik'cu cheajMT than rice, l)iit 
giauliially approaching till .Jum; 1878, when tla* price; 
stands nl 10 stM'rs the 7‘upee for e)tli(*r sort. This is 
due to tla; loss of the w heat crop. 

But I think, generally speaking, during our famine 
of 1863-69 lla* various sorts of graiu maiiituined their 
ordinary vclativi; \ allies. 


Iebak. 

• Dunlop. 


BERAR. 

I have selected tla* Vcotmal tahika of the Wuii district in the loAV-land country Avhich has railway 
district as a tyjueul district in the upland country off communication, 
the railway line, and the Ami-aoti district as a typical 


The rates for joAvari and wlu;at in these two disiriids have hcmi as follows:— 
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BOMBAY. 


CiuvA. 


A tabular statement ainonp; the appendcnl papers 
jrives the. prices of produce (number of s(‘i'rs of about 
JKT rupee in all tlic Uoud)ay districts between 
1861 and 1874. It is didicull to say what are normal 
])rices, because prices are continually fluctuating. 
'riu*y wi‘re rather high in the lloinhay Presidency 
up to A.i>. 1818, then fell continuously to a.d. 1850, 
iluiii rose up to 1870, being especially high in 1861- 
1869, and since 1870 have declim'd until famiiui raiscnl 
the price of grain. The following rates, howxver, may 
be taken as a fair average : — 


Nunib(u* of pounds to bo bought for 1 rupee. 


— 

Wheat. 

Rice, 

common. 

.Jowari. 

11a jri. 

r! 

% 


Guzerat 

iiO— 25 

Ifj— 20 

30—35 

30 

40 


Kliaudesh - 

30 

— 

49—50 

40 


- 

Nortli Deccan 

30 i 

— 

40 .50 

50 

— 


South Deccan 

30 

20 

40—50 

40—50 

— 

— 

Concari 

20 

23 

15—20 

1.5—20 

- 

33 


Pricers are from one-eighth to one-fourth higher at 
seed time than at harvest. 

4’ho following rises in past time hav(5 indicated 
scviTo scarcity : — 


Number of pounds to be bought for one rupee. 



A. 

i>. 17 

90 -til. 


.1). 1804-: 

. 

— 


'C 

•c 

pa 

5 

o 


*c 

1 

o 



& 




M . 


X 

Guzerat 

i 

i 

15 

17 





_ 

Ivliandcsli - 

12i 

13 

- 

G 

14 

14 

— 

5 

North Deccan 

1 4 

3i 

4 

4 

3 


■' 1 

3 

South Deccan 

! 


7 


ol 


3 : 

u 

Ooncaii 





IS 


— 

i “i 

21 


The rises appear to have continual over two or thn‘e 
years, probably bad liarvests, and to have afllrted all 
the staples. 

The following table compares prices of jowari and 
bajri in a cheap year ( 1868) with the liiglu‘st prices 
in the late famine : — 




V.l). 

1 S 77 . 

District. 

A.ti. ISGS. 


— 



Au{^‘ust. I 

Seplemher. 


Lbs. 

libs. 

Lbs. 

Khamlesh 

27 

19 

IK 

Nasick - - - 

24 

IS 

17 

Ahinediiagar 

4 G 

1-1 

14 

Poona - - - 

37 

13 

: 

Sholajmr- 

47 

1 1 

i 12 

Sattara - - . 

45 

12 

13 

Kaladgi - 

53 

10 

tl 

Belgaum - - - 

45 

t) 

12 

Dhanvar ~ 

71 

9 

M 


Bom WAT, * 
Mr. Priie, 


MADRAS. 


Maduas. 


The four tables given below show the av(*rage 
monthly priees in terms of seers of 80 tolas per ni|M*e 
of eaeh of the main staples, viz., rice, ragi, eholnm, 
andeumbu for the three years ending 1875-76, which 


may bo taken as lairly representing the normal rates. 
In the A|>p('ndi,v will he found a statement showing 
the monthly average prices for each station ol tin* 
Presalency. 


Hoard of 
Hevotue. 


A. 


Skcom) Sort Kick. 

AvERACtK Prices during the Thrc'o Years ending 1875-76 in 1m*ms of Seers of 80 Tolas. 


Districts. 


►-5 






>. 



u 



3 

(.4 

,9 

rC 

a. 1 

3 

% 



< 



23*01 

•21 *48 

21 *90 

23-06 

22-70 

22 * 1 1 

22-31 

22-22 

22-03 

22-10 

21-27 ! 

21 *0.’) 


1 9 • G2 

18*77 

18-20 

18*61 

18-99 

18-85 

18-43 

18*64 

18-76 

18-48 

17-92 

17-18 


19*34 

18*97 

19-15 

19*50 

20-03 

20-06 

20-21 

20-77 

2 1 • 06 

•.il-91 

20-36 ; 

20-11 


16*4.3 

16*19 

16-41 

16*73 

17-13 

17-90 

18- 19 

18-vSO 

18-76 

18-79 

18-48 i 

1 7 • 83 


lG-81 

16*75 

16-48 

16*42 

16-47 

15-96 

15-54 

1 5 • 36 

15 - *22 

15-28 

15-65 I 

15-78 


18*50 

18*13 

18*13 

18-0.5 

1 7 - 69 

16*94 

16-89 

16-86 

16-98 

1 6 • 88 

17*36 1 

17-39 


17*22 

17*06 

17*03 

16*75 

16-34 

16*23 

16-65 

16*84 

16-79 

16-88 

16*84 ; 

16-85 


14*44 

14*30 

14*41 

14*20 

14*22 

14*34 

14-67 

14-7-i 

14-98 

15*04 

14-98 

14-89 


13*99 

14*66 

14*12 

13*80 

13*99 

13*49 

13-05 

13 -.57 

13-27 

13*58 

13*49 

1 3 - 36 


17 07 

16*51 

16*37 

16*06 

I6-S1 

16*49 

16-27 

1 6 • 7.5 

16-86 

16-91 

17*00 

17*o-i 

Nopfh A rprit 

17*88 

17*50 

17*44 

17*84 

17*79 

17*80 

16*34 

16*04 

15-82 

16*05 

16*17 

16-41 

8 outli Arcot 

17*3,5 

16*88 

16*88 

16*77 

17*30 i 

16*63 

1 15*75 

16*57 ; 

16-70 

17-01 

16-20 

16-21 


15 *20 

15*16 

1 4 ■ 50 

L519 

15-83 ! 

15*06 

1 15-06 ! 

14-23 1 

1.5-32 1 

1 5 • .50 

15-07 

14-87 

4 tiiijorc* • • 

1 III \f mm ^ 

14*G6 

14*56 

14*53 

14*53 

15*23 

1 5 • 37 

14-90 ! 

13*86 I 

14-06 

14-13 

14-.58 1 

j 1-t-ll 

4 1 IL 1I1IU)I)|>|^ • 

Msiiliirfi . 

14*58 

14*21 

13*88 

13*55 

13*82 1 

1 14*27 

1 13-64 i 

13*74 I 

1 14-33 ' 

14-99 

14-64 1 

14-00 

III — 

1 iTlt^l-kVAl W* «. * 

12*60 

12*47 

12*40 

12*76 

12*86 

: 12*79 

12 -.52 ! 

12-39 

12*86 

i 13-01 

12-70 

n-95 

• IHIHJYCllJ 

C;<liTilYtsitririi • • 

13*84 

13*58 

13*36 

13-31 

14*02 

! 13*90 

; 13-GG ! 

13-71 

13-72 

t 13*56 

13-61 

13-22 

\ 1 1 cfii*i Li ^ • •* 

10*04 

9*83 

10*05 

9*82 

9*61 

1 10*06 

1 9-93 

1 9*94 

10-17 

1 10*19 

10-23 

9*90 

Snliini - • • 

15*26 

15*16 

14*83 

15*26 

L5*59 

I 1.5-45 

; 14-94 

14*78 

14-48 

' 14*92 

14-77 

14-38 


13*30 

13*60 

'13*60 

14*01 

14*29 

: 14-4.5 

! 14 -.55 

1 14*38 

14-28 

: 13*93 

13-46 

13-12 

Malabar - - ' 

12*90 

12*71 

13*17 

13*68 

13*81 

1 13*45 

j 13-42 

! 13*00 

1 

12-96 

13*10 

1 

12*54 

12*46 


3 K 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA 


hapJ.Qn. 16 . 

Madras. 

Board of 
Revenue. 


Averagk Prices during the Thi-ec Years ending 187r)-76 in terms of Seers of 80 Tolas. 


Districts. 


(Jaujani* - 
Viza^apatam 
(Jodavuri 
Kistna 
Nellore - 
Cnddapah 
Bellary - 
Karnool - 
Madras - 
Chiiiglepnt 
North Ari-ot 
South Arcot 
I'unjore - 
Trichinopoly 
Madura - 
Titiiicvelly 
(hiiiidaitoro 
Nilgiris - 
Saloin 

South Cauara 
Malabar - 



c. 

ClJOLUM. 


(huijam - 
Vizagapatani 
Godavari 
Kistiui - 
Nellore - 
Cuddapah 
] tell ary - 
Kiirnool - 
Madras - 
CliiiigJeput 
North Arcot 
South Arcot 
'I’aiijore - 
'rricliinopoly 
Madura > 
Tlimcvclly 
Goiiiihatorc 
Nilgiris - 
Salem 

South (hiiiara 
Malabar - 



187fl-" 

r6 in terms of SetTs of 

29 

90 

29 

78 

32 

88 

31 

•51 


90 

31 

98 

33 

98 

33 

GO 

.•12 

GO 

34 

38 

3G 

29 

3G 

8G 

2ti 

.^8 

27 

78 

29 

02 

29 

13 

2;t 

8G 

24 

2G 

24 

7 1 

21 

5.J 

27 

.‘tH 

2G 

70 

20 

81 

27 

02 

29 

O.*) 

28 

88 

28 

7o 

28 

89 

2G 

4G 

27 

GG 

28 

13 

28 

40 

22 

14 

20 

4G 

20 

32 

20 

G5 

20 

% 

1 17 

IW) 

20 

4G 

17 

03 , 

2.'»- 

Gl j 

22 

19 

22 

.‘>1 

23 

20 1 

.‘to- 

09 

' 29 

07 

27 

92 

1 2G 

53 

27- 

74 i 

2G 

8G 

2.3 

11 

1 24 

42 

2«* 

6,5 ] 

28 

G8 

31 

85 

28 

87 

di- 

32 ! 

31 

34 

33 

12 

34 

17 

23- 

28 j 

23 

40 

23 

20 

23 

91 j 



.so Tol 

tis. 


31 

02 

28 

45 

31 

81 

32 

14 

37 

IG 

3(i 

3*i 

28 

57 

27 

88 

25 

G1 

2G 

o;t 

27 

09 

27 

82 

28 

7G 

28 

G7 

27 

97 

27 

12 

19 

G1 

20 

10 

19 

G2 

18 

45 

23 

54 

21 

G7 

28 

CO 

26 

51 

24 

51 

25 

59 

34 

10 

32 

t34 

! 32 

79 

34 

07 

1 25 

84 

32 

35 

21 

14 

21 

18 

14 

9G 

14 

03 

24 

25 

23 

9t) 


D. 

(lUMIiU. 

Average Pkices <lurinf^ the Three Ycar.s ending 1875-6 in terms of Seer.s of 80 Tolas, 


Ganjam - 
VizagapataiTi 
Godavari 
Ki.'^lna - 
Nellore - 
Cuddapah 
Itcllary - 
Kurnool - 
Madras - 
Chinglcput - 
North Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tanjorc? - 
Trichinopoly 
Madura - 
Tinnevelly 
Coimhatore 
Nilgiris - 
Salem 

South Canara 
Malabar - 
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Though, on the whole, prices seem to run lower nt 
harvest time than at other times, it is by no means 
invariably tlie case. From the tables given above it 
appears that in Ganjam, which may ha taken as a 
typuial district for ragi, (h(3 averag(‘ monthly jiriccs for 
the three years in question varied from 4 1 * 60 seers 
per rupee in Novemb(‘r to 34*65 seers in August, the 
latter month being also the harvest month. In Salem, 


where the ragi harvest is in October, the highest price 
appears to have l)cen I'oachcd in February, and the 
lowest in August. ^ 

The*, limit of ordinary annual variation in prices may 
be gathered from tlic following hiblc, which has been 
abstracted from the tabli's of av(*ragos above giv(*-n, 
and show's the per-centage of increase over the lowest 
price : — 


Districts. 


I 


(laniimi 
Vizjijjjjipjitam 
(ioduvari 
Kistiia - 
Nclloix' - 
('ufldapah 
Itcllary 
Knniool 
Madras - 

Noilli Arcot 
South A rent 
Tan jure 
Tricliinopoly 
Madura ■ 
Tliincvt'lly 
(''oiiuhnton* 
Nilj^irls ' 

Saloiu - 
Soutli Ciiuara - 
Malabar 


Rice, Second Sort. 

Cbolum. j 

Cuml)!!. 

Ragi. 


IVT-eciit- 

1 

1 

i*or-ccnt- 


1 

13*r-e,eut- 


1 

Per cent- 

Limits of 
Variations. 

age of 
Column 2 
to lowest 

Limits (»f 1 
Variations. 

1 

age of 
(‘oliiiiin 4 
to lowest 

r.imils of 
Variations. 

1 age of 
Column 0 
to lowest 

Limits of 
Variations. 

ag(‘ of 
(Column 8 
to lowest. 


Pritai. 

1 

i 

Price. 


Price. 


Price. 

'1 

3 

4 

ry 

0 

7 

8 

9 

2-01 

‘J 

.^•0I 

17 

7-37 

21 

0-9.5 

17 

2 -.14 

12 

0-2.^ 

18 

7-13 

18 

4-03 

13 

2 • lU 

13 

.'■.'77 

1.^. 

3-10 

8 

3 - 1 3 

9 

2-01 

14 


19 

0 • 27 

21 

3 • 00 

10 

1 * 

I) 

2 • .^»3 

10 

[ 3 • 38 

13 

3-28 

11 

1*01 

U 

1 • 00 

0 

2 ■ 04 

9 

2*00 

8 

0-U'J 

0 

1 -02 

.'j 

1 - 09 

0 

3-20 

9 

()*S4 

.'i 

4-37 

l.'i 

4 • 03 

1 7 

3-34 

II 

101 

11 

2*83 

12 

1 • 32 

0 

2*80 

1 1 

0*80 

."i 

3-. 30 

10 

9 • 1 0 

33 

2 ■ 38 

iO 

2 •(.)(; 

11 

.5*97 

21 

3-00 

18 

3-37 

17 

1 * hf) 

0 

4-01) 

13 

7*03 

23 

C-33 

20 

1-00 

10 

0-70 

23 

7-00 

23 

.5-93 

19 

1 '!}] 

10 

10-0,3 

29 

3-49 

19 

3-70 

13 

1-44 

p 

.'5-35 

10 

2-10 

7 

2*33 

7 

1 -oi; 

8 

3-40 

13 

3 02 

20 

3-70 

13 

0*80 

1 

1 - 40 

0 

3-04 

13 

3*41 

12 

0 • 02 

1 

2-1)7 

17 

2-87 

17 

1-48 

8 

1-21 

H 

3-94 

1 5 

3 • 83 

20 

4 • 82 

13 

l-4:i 

10 

... 

— 



2*79 

12 

1*35 

10 


— 

— 


4- 13 

17 


Tile Hoard do not lliink that it is possible to state 
(Iclinilcly wdiat rise in])ric(^ Avonid indiente the ajiproacli 
of alarming scai’cily ; but any rise in excess of what 
is shown :il)ovc* as an ordinary lliict nation wonbl alTonl 
cause for anxiety if Ha* scas(m were also known to 
li.-ivc boon iinfavourablc. 


It is only as regards tw'o famines that snllicient 
information is available l<» pciinit «)f the (*ll'eet on 
prices being traced in detail, 'riic, slalcMieiit given 
below sbow^s the nature of the rise in eiatain l,y|)ieal 
districts 


1800. 

daminry 
F uhruary 
March 
April 
May 
dnae 
July 
August 
September - 
t)ctol>er 
November - 
December - 

1876. 

June 
July 
August 
September - 
( Ictober 
November - 
December - 


Hi 

Triehiiio- 

poly. 

ee. 

Madras. 

Ra 

(Jaiijam. * 

gi- 

Salem. 

Vizagapa- 

tam. 

Cumbu. 

Cudda])ah. 

Tinnevelly. 

(^bo 

Kuniool. 

luin. 

Rellar} . 

11-2 

12-3 

13*3 

18-2 

18-3 

14- 1 

13-8 

14*3 

.12*1 

10-4 

II-O 

13-3 

10-8 

13-7 

13-7 

10-0 

13*8 

12*2 

10*0 

il -0 

H-2 

10-7 

17-8 

13-9 

lOO 

14-.5 

1 0 • 2 

10-7 

11 '3 

14*1 

16-7 

17-9 

13-2 

14-8 

140 

1 1 -2 

10*7 

ll'l 

12-8 

160 

17-6 

13-7 

14*7 

13-6 


10-3 

10-4 

10-2 

13 -.5 

27 1 

13-2 

13-4 

12*9 

8-8 

8-4 

9*2 

10 -.5 

11-0 

1.5- 1 

12-3 

12-4 

9-9 

6-8 

8-1 

8*7 

11-5 

10-3 

IG-I 

10*2 

11*0 

1 9-0 

6-4 

6-9 

7-7 

12-0 

9-1 

20-3 

9*2 

10-3 

8*.5 

5-8 

0 • 3 

8-0 

16-7 

110 

2.3 -1 

11*0 

10-3 

10-8 

7-8 

0-5 

7-2 

21-4 

12-3 

24-3 

14-6 

10-1 

13-.5 

9 • 9 

7-0 

7-2 

22-7 

13-0 

33-8 

14*7 

11-6 

14*1 

12-5 

14*5 

15-2 

35*8 

22-9 

.30-0 

24-3 

22-7 

26*8 

24*0 

12*8 

15-4 

35-0 

20*7 

29-7 

21*1 

20*8 

24-4 

22*6 

12*8 

14-1 

32-9 

20-1 

30-8 

19-7 

19-8 

21 -.5 

20 -.5 

12-8 

13-9 

37-0 

18*2 

33-4 

17-0 • 

19-9 

17*7 

1,5-5 

13*0 

11-7 

39*5 

14-0 

29-5 

11 -.5 

l9-9 

9*3 

10-4 

9-1 

9-8 

27-9 

ir.3 j 

23-8 

90 

L5-9 

7*9 

7-.5 

7-0 

7-8 

16-9 

8-7 

18-4 

7*5 

11*4 

7*0 

7*5 


Chap. I. Q 

MAURil 

Board 

Revcm 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


?.I. Qn.16. 
[tbork. 


MYSORE. 


K Lacey, 


Mr, Ijwnf, My, sore . — The normal rate of prices 
is Us. t3 |)(u* “ Tiilla ” of 100 seers of rn^^i, jola, gram, 
and i)}Mldy at liarvt*st time, and rises to Us. 4 or Us. 5 
at other times <»r the year. In liS72 gram was ob- 
taimihhi in ibe Mysore district, where 1 wiis located 
at the time, for Us. 2 per palla, and could not obtain 
pnr(;lias(n*s, at that rate gram being so abundant that 
several ryots resigned their lauds, as their cultivation 


did not pay. This led to speculators purchasing and 
exporting gram, so that the market reached its normal 
state the next year. No distress need l)e apprclumded 
so long as tlie price of grain did not exceed Us. 5 per 
“ Ualla” of 100 seers ; but distres.'j among the poorest 
classes commences when prices rise above that limit, 
and when it reaches Us. 10 per “Palla ” we may safely 
say that wc have come to the beginning of a famine. 


JPUTINA. 
1. Jieynon. 


UAJPUTANA. 


Coh)ni‘l Heyuon, Jaipur , — The normal rate of prices 
of each of the chief staples of food-grains at the principal 
cenfres of the State are, wheat lb to 17 s(‘ers (80 tolas 
per seer) |)er rupee, barley 21 to 22 seers, and Imjra 19 
to 20 seers. 

At harvest tinu! tlu'so grains arc usually (if the 
out-turn is an average one) each al)out 20 per cent, 
cheaper. 

A rise in the prices of tlu'se grains to II, to, and 
Id sc'crs per rupee respectively, would indicate the 
a|)pi'oach of alarming scarcity. 

During tin* severe scarcity in 18(>8~b9 the highest 
selling rates of wheat, barley, and bajra were (i^, 8 
and 7.} seers per rupee rcs[)ectiv(‘ly, .and in the famine 
just past, when the distress was of less severity and 


diir/ition, 9, II, and 7 seers were the highest prices 
reached. 

On both occasions the rise in prices was gnidual, 
the advance continuing more or less uniform in 
resp(‘(d to the dilfercnt staples until the more critical 
and ])inching condition was rc.'iched, when this 
uniformity ceased, and, as will bi; observed from the 
com])arativo rates above quoted, the prices of all 
stajdes became, as the distress waxed acute, more and 
more equalised, with the exception of bajra in 1877, 
the price of which was esp(‘cially high owing to the 
gri‘.‘it demand for this particular staple in our own 
]>rovinces in the North-West, to which Large cpianti- 
tics found their way from this part of the country 
about the sowing season of that year (Juno and July). 


BNTUAI. 

India. 


CENTUAL INDIA. 


Winynte, 


Bhopal^ 


Nornuil 
prices 
Seers per 
Rupee. 

- 25 


Harvest 
priees 
Seers per 
Hiifiee. 

30 


Seareity 
prices. 
Seers per 
Rupee. 
12 


Haphclkhand — 

Riee - - ;,jto20] 

Urd and Miisur ii.'i to 30 | 
Wheat 1 


Bajra J 
firam, Arliur 
Barley, .1 uar 
Peas, Kodoo 
and Sainau - 




30 


to 't(J ! 


40 to 50 
N.R. — Prices are much 
ccssible* parts. 


j cheaper 


, the ordinary 
quantity. 


chca[)cr in the mon; inac- 


JVestern Malwa , — 

Jowar - 15 to 19 19 to 24 12 


Manpur , — “'Che ordinary variation between the 
prices ol fond grains at harvest !ind other tiiiu's 
amounis to from 10 to 15 j)er c(‘nt. Jjooking to past 
limes, wheat s(‘lling below 8 and jowar Ik'Iow 10 seers 
per rnpc(^ would indicate the approach of ahiming 
scarcity, 'flu! rise and fall iu prices are gcuirally 
gradual and atfect all the food grains, but not quite 


uniformly, a.s will appear from the following slale- 
mcjit of [uiiu's in 1873 and 1877. 


1873. i 1877. 


Mouth. 


March 

April 

M.'iy 

June 

July 

August - 
September 
( Ictobcr - 
November 
1 )ecemhcr 
♦Tamiary - 
February - 


Th(^ first was a year of fall and the second that of 
ris *. But the fidl in coarser grains was greater and 
more marked in the first year than the rise in the same 
grains in the latter compared to the richer grains.” 


? ' 

i 

V 

nj 

6 1 

^ ^ {X, 




IfS ax 

'C ^ 

^x 

- 

u 


rH 1 

^ 1 : 

^ A. 

ri tu 



3 k-( ‘i» ” ly 4; 

133 j 15 -} 

21 

23 

10 

15 

14 15 

21 

23 

10 

151 

I31' 14 

21 

24 

10 

14 

13 1 13 

19 

21 

10 

13 } 

13 . 1 : 13 J 
13 -’ 14 

19 ^ 

20 J 

10 

13 

19 

20 A 


121 

13 f 13 

18 i 

‘>41 

It 

14 

14 1 13 

24 J 

35 

11 

lU 

14.1 13 

2 fi 

38 

11 

•12 

15 1 14 

2 G 

38 

12 

13.1 

15 ' 14 

28 

38 

121 

12 

111 

15 1 15 

29 

39 

1 

1 13 


•C 3 
, o a> 




IS %!\o i 


IHJI 

18Ai 

16 |! 

15ll 

14 

13 

13 

18 

19l 

17'! 


19 I lO.y 
19 1 n)i 


20 '. 

18|! 

in' 

16}| 

18 

19 

2h 

23 : 

18 

14^1 


10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

K 

12 

lOj 

9 
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Tho normal rate of prices of each of the cheap 
staples of food in some districts is "iveii brlow in 
seers (of HO tolas) per one Ilali Sicca nipet'. 


Namu of District. 


Aurangabad 

Parbhsiini 

Gulbarga 

Modak 

Nagar-Karnul 

llaidarabud 


JowAui. 


Si 


2:» ao 
;n 

IH 

2:) m 
ts 22 


Ba.iri. 

WlIKAT. 

1 




6 1 




.§ ' 





> 





a 1 



a 

0) M 


6 C 

y cs 1 

•ck! 

J. 

o 


O 

x; 

25 

:iu 

15 

20 

2() 

.Ml 

IH 

22 

24 

2S 

12 

15 

— 

— 

12 

1.5 

2S 

.M2 

12 

15 

— 

— 

10 

12 


I Co A us K 
lllCK. 

i I s 


IS 

20 

20 

12 


The approach ol' alunninj'; scarcity would be indi- 
cated by a ri.-e in prices of over .50 per ciuit. 


In past limes of seven* scarcity, so far as is known, 
j)riees have nut risen very suddenly, but by ;^radnal 
decrees. But wlu'ii prices onei* begin to risi*, they do 
so almost (ivery day, until seareity prices ar(^ reaeliiul. 
All staples are equally alfeeled. llie risi* in prices ot' 
lln* cheapest staph's of food ti'iids to almost »‘(pialis(^ 
lh(‘ ]>riees of all staples. Jowari and rice, the normal 
prices of which widely didered in days of [)l(Mity, sohl 
ibr very nearly th<‘ same rate (hiring tin*, famine of 
1H76. Tilt* market rah* of jowari and riee then was 
about four seers p(*r riqieo. 


'Flu* following tabular statement showing tin* im 
port and export of goods in 12H(> Kasli will gi\e an 
idea of the state of trade in His llighm‘ss’,s dominions. 


Imports. I Exports. 


ui 

o 

g 

Names of Articles. | 

1 

j 

Weight in 
Maunds. 

Value. 

Customs 

Duty. 

rvr- 1 

ccntagc ; 

ad i 
valorem. ; 

Weight in 
Maunds. 

Value. 

Customs 

Duty. 

INr- 

ecntagi'. 

ad 

valorcui. 

1 

2 1 

4 

5 

6 i 

7 

1 

8 1 2 

10 




Ks. 

Us. 

I 


Its. 

Us. 


1 

(xrainK . - - 

2.), 06, 1 53 

1,67,07,685 

— 

_ 

.‘14,42,734 

2,22,51,556 

5,73,782 

2-5 

2 

Fruits 

— 

14,82,621 

65,308 

4 -37 

— 

3,82,577 

7,767 

2 

.M 

Oil si'cds and (dls - 

2,603 

1,12,760 

4,:..i4 

4 

7, 02, .500 

55,44,284 

2,32,706 

4*2 

4 

Silk and cotton stnfls 

— 

71,22,867 

3,59,2.53 

5 

— 

2,68,732 

18,436 

.5 

5 

Cotton - - - 

2,722 

.55,248 

2,.M33 

4 

6,61,241 

l,32,.M8,s‘>H 

5,51,621 

4-37 

6 

('ot ton seeds, Ac. - 

— 

7,180 

2.58 

3 • 56 

— 

2,01,243 

7,480 

3 • 75 

7 

Opium . - • 

.MIS 

3,8.5,883 

14,035 

3-8 

3 

4,726 

182 

3-2 

8 

Indigo - - - 

417 

1,06,S41 

4,477 

4-18 

2,445 

5,2 1,5.M0 

17,341 

3' 3 

\) 

Scents and drugs - 


45,54,10,5 

' 1,22,038 

2-7 1 

— 

12,24,322 

65,572 

3' 4 

10 

'rimber • . - 

— 

86,763 

i 2,747 

3*2 i 

-- 

4,12,371 

12,502 

3 

11 

English sj»irits, wines, Ac. - 


1,32,081 

1 6,604 

4 '8 


i 

-- 

... 

12 

Sugar, jiigcrry, Ac. 

62,877 

10,24,374 

42,518 

3' 2 

68,544 

1 6.4 (‘.,830 

22,227 

3 ■ 1 

1.M 

Paper, Ac. - 

— 

1,32,643 

' .5,.5l6 

3*27 

- 

' 1,42,722 

2, ‘2 22 

6* I 

14 

lave stock - - - 

— 

6,87,848 

33,410 

4 '86 

— 

12,11,871 

20,158 

4-7 

15 

5rinerals 

— 

28,82,688 

22,24 1 

3' 46 


2,07,088 

7,On.M 

3 •;{(■. 

16 

Silk 

— 

n,8i,7<»o 

1 22,628 

1-2 


5,044 

i02 

! 2-02 

17 

Miscellaneous 


33, ,50,885 

1,67,512 



2,32,43.3 

j 1 1 ,272 

’ % 

5 


Total 

- 

4,01,82,242 

2,5.3,212 

2 '.*17 

1 

! 

4.!I3,20,2I1 

; 16,58,2241 


18 

Muhiiwa dower 



2,73,242 

i 85,351 

‘ 12*2 

1 

72,481 

1 11,738 

1 14-8 


Salt - _ - 

11,21,672 

.58, 4. t, 4 24 

j 7,75,304 

: 13-2 

i 

— 

1 — 

' 


Crand total 

i 

i ~ 

4,63,00,378 

j 17,64,567 

1 

j 3-81 


1, '.14, 00, 422 

j K;, 70, 662 

1 3 -38 

1 


Ciixr.l.QN.ie 

HYUKTiABAU 

Moulvi 
MaMi Ali. 
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CHAPTER I.— QUESTION 17. 

Jthat is the state of your J^rorinee as to the activity of couuncrccl lias it an energetic and enter prisinq 
trading class I Do any of the districts snhsist mainly on their own resources^ and export and import little I 
Or is there an active and constant ebb and flow of trade ? 


Punjab. 


PUNJAB. 


'J’h(‘rc is 110 part oi‘ tlio province* which docs not 
possess jui Jictivci arid (intorprisin;^ trading class; and 
tliron^hont tla* province there is an active and constant 
cl)]) and flow ol trade. 'Fhe trading classt's arci not 
confiiKid to lh(‘ larger towns, but are to be fbiiiid in 
almost (‘Very village in tin* provinct*. Th(*r(‘ is no 
ilisirict shut up to its own ri‘soui c(‘S, (‘veii tin* inoun- 
tainons parts of Hazara and Kangra possessing their 
local trade. Soiia^ id(‘a of the cliaractcr of the internal 
trade of* the proviiUM* will be fonne<l Irom tlu* ap]>(‘nded 
account of the tradi; of tins 19 ebief trading towns, 
which is (5xtraeU‘d fiorn the 'Friidci Rc'port for 187^1-7 1. 

Internal trade. -'Ida* aniount of the intinaial trade of 
th(' Punjab, as shown by the (raHic carried on at the 
principal trading (‘.(‘litres, fell from ()84 lakhs of rupees 
in 1872-73 to r)()8 lakhs in 1873-74. In 1871-72 it 
was 92(> lakhs. It is not likely that these r(‘turns give 
and ad(‘(piate rc[)rcseiitalioii o\ tlie states ol’ tradt* in 
the pi iivince. Tlu'y takc^ no account of tin* trade* of 
any of tlu^ towns except tlu' 19 which liava* be<‘n 
scl(‘cti‘d to give some idt'.a of the ti’ansactions. And 
even in the case of tlu'so 19, no arti(!l(‘s arc enter(‘d 
which skirt the towns in transit without paying o(4roi 
duty, nor of those which an* (‘onveyed by rail witJiont 
(‘nt(‘ririg tluMu. Htill, as regards these 19 towns, th(‘y 
convey soim^ idea of their inb'rnal transactions, and 
lh(‘y must accordingly l.»e a(a‘,cptcd us demonstrating a 
consid(‘rabl(< deelim* in such transactions. This decline 
has bc(‘n accotinted for in some cases by general trade 
having been saei’ifici’d to demand for grain for the 
famine in Bengal, tlu* (jil(‘ct of which is only partially 
shown in the returns. 

In the case, of the towns of the (iurgaon and llissar 
distiicts^lic trade is said to hav<‘ l)(?en divcrtc'd by 
llu^ opeimig of the Bajputana StaU^ Railway. 

The relative importance of tlu^ 19 towns for the 
last four years is shown by tho annexed table : — 


Order of importaiic-c. 




is7n-71, 

. 1H71 72.1 1872-7.3, 

. 1873-74. 

I)c4hi - 





1 

1 

Uewari 

- 

- 

If) 

15 

14 

14 

llissar- 

. 

- 

i;i 

13 

15 

13 

l>hn\ iiiil 

- 

- 

4 

4 

.3 

3 

IJinlmlla 

_ 

- 

5 

5 

5 

8 

Ludlii.-ina 

- 

- 

7 

7 


7 

Simla - 

- 

- 

17 

! 18 

! 18 

18 

•hillundur 

- 

. 

y 

n 

1 12 

II 

Kiingra 


- 

12 

10 

8 

9 

Amritsar 

- 

- 

3 

3 1 


2 

Lahore 

- 

- 

6 

9 

7 

.5 

Ferozepore 

- 

- 

11 

n 

11 

12 

.Ihelum 

- 

- 

19 

17 

19 

17 

Pind Dadaii Klian 


1.5 

16 

16 

15 

(jujrat 

- 

- 

18 

19 

17 

19 

Mooltan 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Jhang > 

- 

- 

17 

12 

13 

16 

Dera Inniait Khun 

- 

10 

U 

6 

6 

Peshawar 

“ 


8 

8 

10 

10 


The most notable di^acimts in this scaled are Umbal la, 
Kei(«ep(ji(% Moollfiii.Jlijirifr, 1‘e.sliawar ; while Liilinr.’ 
and Dera Ismail Khan show the greatest rise. 

Th(* internal trade of Umballa fell from 56 lakhs 
of rupees in 1872-73 pr* 21 lakhs in 1873-7.1. 
The l)(‘puly Commissioner can only account for ihis 
remarkabl<‘ d(‘<‘reasc by supposing that the iiK'rchants 
of the city confined their spi-culations cxchisively to 
(Icalings in grain on aceomit of tin; Bengal d(anand. 
The. girati'i* portion of the giain collected at Umhalhi 
was despatched hy rail without (mteriug the town, lo 
a.void all ehanca! of dispute with the octroi cou tractors 

The decrease in Ferozi'pore is from IS hikhs to 
M lakhs, lint in 1871-72 the value of the trade i'c^acdicd 
40 lakh-. No (‘xplaniilioii has been giv(‘n, Imt ihc 
iTtnrns of the bridge Irallie, a. f(‘w miles Irom Feroze- 
])ore, show an incn‘as(‘from 27 lakhs in 1871-72 lo 41 
lakhs in 1872-73, and To lakhs in 1873-74, so I he 
deer(‘as(’ (lo(\s not app(.*ar lo lx* substantiated. 4’lic 
goods wliieli pass tlie liridgc, bowi'ver, an* to a greal 
(‘xt(‘nt conv(‘ye(l down tlie river by boat. 

'Hie falling off in tin* Mooltan Iradi* was alluded 
loin last year’s rcporl. Tli(‘re lias be(‘n a furl her 
deeivas<‘ this yisir from dS lakhs to dl lakhs. A 
special report, r(‘e(‘ived from tla* Commissioner of 
Moolinn, shows that this d(‘eroaso is partlv ivai, 
partly nominal. The cotton and indigo which used l() 
(xane from Muzaffargarh and Dera Gliazi Khan lo 
Mooltan for local sale beforii (‘xport, is now exporhxl 
direct to Karachi. Boat-hnihling is on the incri'ase in 
llicse two districts, and the traders lind it morejirolil- 
ahh‘ to locate themselves across the riv(‘r and cxiM.rl 
direct. 

On tli(‘ olh(‘r hand, octroi duty on cotton and indigo 
lias heen abolished in Mooltan, and the contractors are 
not int(‘rested in rei-ording the; import and i‘xporl of 
these staj)h‘s. The traffic is theri‘f()re uiider-estiiiiMted. 

In Jhaiig the decrease has been from 16 lakhs ui 
18/2-73 to 10 lakhs in 1873-74. 44ie falling off is duo 
lodulIiK'ss ill the Povindali trade, owing, it is said, to 
a glut ill the Kabul market. 

The falling off of the Pesliawar trade is midca* 
inv(*stigalion, special iiKpiiry having been made hy 
Gov(‘riiment. Sinex* last year tliei’o has heen a further 
dccreusi^ from 22 lakhs to 18 lakhs, which is aeeountod 
for by the exclusion from liie returns of this year of 
transit goods (uiPux'd in the liondeil warehoiisi^, which 
were shown in the returns for 1872-73. 

The Lahore trade increased fixmi 29 lakhs in 1872-- 
73 to 3(i lakhs in 1873-74. The ca^S(‘S .assigned are — 
improved regist ration, and tlu^ active demand for grain 
Insulting from the. Bmigai famitu?. 

Dim Ismail Kliaii forms an (?mporium for tho Povin- 
dah trade, which passes on to Okani, and is conveyed 
thence by rail. Tin? rise in tliis trade was noticed last 
yi^nr. Then^ lias heen a further increase this year from 
30 lakhs to 33 lakhs of rupees. The construction of 
a bridge of boats over the Indus at Dera Ismail Khan 
during the year is an event worthy of being chronicled. 
1’he facilities of* communication betwcim Bhakkar and 
tlu^ Diu'ajat Jims afforded are great, and much appre- 
ciated by the people of the country and tho Povindahs. 
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The best diitii ou which un account of the trade, of 
these, provinces cjin he hused are the sUitistics of rail- 
ways, road, rivo^r, and canal tralHc, collected under 
th(‘ adniinisti-atioii of the hx^il Department of Ajjjri- 
culturo and Coinnua’ce. An account of the method in 
which statistics have been collected will he found in 
the appendix to reply 7, Part II. A., as well as in the 
trade reports luuTuvith ap[)end(‘d. 

It must he understood that tin? period which the r<‘- 
ports cover consists of ll^ months from 1st April ltS77 
to dlst March 1<S7H, hut that railway statistics only 
commenced in Oeloher 1877. Tin; rei)ort therefore 
only embrac(« six months of railway statistics, hut 
since the submission of the report, new statistics for 
another six mouths have* couk* in, which have beiai 
utilised in tin; following not(*. 

For trad(‘ registratioii pur]K)S(‘S, th(‘ railways of 
tlu‘S<' ])rovinC(‘S have been di\ ideal into hloeks which 
correspond nearly with the administrative division of 
the province under (.’ommissioruas, and whieh are 
shown in the, sk(dch map appiaided. 

In tin* tra<lc report for 1877-78, tin* statistics whieh 
had Ix'en colka.’ied w(*ro arranged under tin* following 
hejuls : — 

Extern A r. 1'RAt)K. 

(r/,) — Foreign, /.c,, trade hel we(‘n the North- Wf'stern 
Provinces and Oudh and countries external 
to llrilish India, c.//., Ne[>al and Tibet. 

(4.) — British or prov iiic.ial, /.c., trad(^ betwc'cn tin* 
North-\V(*stern Provinces and Oinlh and 
other British provinces or pruteeled Native 
Stales within Brilish India. 

— Trade hotw(*en tin; North-VVesli‘rn Provi?u*(‘S 
and Ondli and the ports of Calcutta and 
Boml)ay. 

Intern AT. Trade. 

— Trade within ])roviiicial boundaries not cros.s- 
ing the frontier. 

{/}.) — Town or municipal trade. 

'riie rationale of the above divisions was to ai’rangc 
iid'ormaiion as to the amount and charactci' of trade 
passing along different routes from one part toaiiotlnir 
of the proviinu* m* from this province to other pro- 
vinet'S, and r(*(iuired therefore go<.>grapliioal ai’rangc*- 
inent of trallic; along prinei[)al routes. Tin* |>reseiit 
note, however, will deal more directly with the re- 
sources and needs of tin; pro vi net; as regards principal 
couiinodities. So that while in the published report 
Irade is primarily divided according to toutes, in the 
})res(*nt note the primary division will he according In 
commodities. 

The most important factor in the distrihjition of 
trade by commodities is I he character of tin; produce 
of each portion of the province. It will he useful at 
this place to re.fer to the general description which 
has h( 5 en given of the physical features of this ])art ot 
India in ihe reply to query 3, when; tin; diffeiT.'ut 
circTi instances of climate, soil, irrigation, Ac., of the 
Various sections of tin; province Jiave been nofieod. 
If- was found eonvenient to divide fin; jirovince into 
four belts (parallel with the Himalayas), of whieh the 
atmospheric and physical conditions arc; sufficiently 
diverse to jiLstify demarcation, and it was noticed that 
the bolts tiius (hunarcuted are oro.ss(*d at right ungh‘S 
hy a gradual change from dryness and sand to mois- 
ture and loam. 

U was further uotic(;d that the sjime circumstances 
which fornnal the basis of the distinction betwe(*n tlie 
different geographical sections ot the j)rovint;e have 
le<l to important differences in the class ()f crops 
grown in each. It will now ho sliown how this diver- 
sity of produce has been the (diief factor in regulating 
the character of [irovincial traffic. 

It is to bo regretted that the only statistics with 
ftny pretence to completeness which arc available are 
those for a year in which drought caused abnormal 
changes in the (piantity of produce and in the direc- 
tion of the movements of grain. At the same time it 


may be explainer I that much of tin; information which 
is now ufiven is base»i on imlcpendont inquiry as well 
as on tlu* statistics of the report. 

The chief articles of tnuh* produet'd in these jiro- 
vinces, of which there is a surplus for export from 
the localities of their producliou to other pr()viiu?(*.s, 
countries, or localities, are cotton (ineluding cotton 
mamifaetures), imligo, wheat, other edible grains, oil- 
sot*ds, sugar, and timber. Other articles of trade, such 
as liid(*s, ghi, tobacco, Ac., are of less importance, luid 
may he ela.ssod tog(*lher under tlie head of subordinate 
articles of trade. 

Oil tlu* otlu'r hand, tlu; (diiel Jirticles whu'li tlu* pro- 
vince or portions of the provinee need, aiul whieh are 
brought from ontsi<le, an* Kiiropeaii yarn and coltou 
cloth, iron and hardware, and salt. Of tlu* ehit‘f 
articles supplied by the province some ai(* produced, 
as above e.vplaiued, in one part and some in another 
jiart of the provincial t(‘rriloiy. Thert* is thereron‘an 
intei iial ebb and How in arlieh‘s of provincial pro- 
duction ill addition to the current of Iradi* which 
cross the houndary. 

Before proceeding, however, to noliei* in separate* 
detail the trade in each of the clilef eoinmodities,’* 
it may be coiiv(‘uienl to give a scry short deserlptioii 
ot tlu* principal najuin'mciils of the provinei.al pn])U- 
latioii. I here are in the North-Western Frovince.s 
and Oudh about 12 millions ol' inhabitants wlio.sc 
individual wants are (witli th<* e\c(‘ptiuii ol* a very 
small per-centage) almost identical — even riidi men 
living iiiv(;ry litih* l)etl(;r style than the loW(*r classes. 
Tlu* wants of one family juuvidc, thereron*, an index 
to llu* rcipiircnu'iils of all. 

hood . — 'riic ordinary food of a family consists of 
edible grains, .salt, vogelabhvs, .s])ie.es, sugar, oil, milk, 
and “ghi,” tin; product of milk, of whieh the first two 
are absolute iioeossari(*s and the l.ist (wo luxuiu‘S, 

Clolltinf /. — The I’lothiiigoflhe 1‘amily consists mainly 
of cotton cloth, somclimes su]i}»lemenled hy blankets of 
wool, witli leather shoes. 

/loases. — T’lu; houses of villagers and the ])Oorer 
town classes are made* ol’ mud, building with burnt 
bricks being almost enl irely eonfuUMl to towns; they 
an* roofed and siipporUal with wooden lM‘ams and 
doorways ami lhatclu**! with local produce. 

I tefisHs. — lJous(‘hold utensils al*(; a few brass, 
copper, and iron pots and dishes, »*lay vess(‘ls, and 
stone flour mills. 

Fu(*l is eow-dimg snpplemeiiled hy wood. 

Lighting is obtained by oil, hut, as a lull) natives 
use litth* light ing. 

'roofs. Of agi’ieullur.'il implcuieiils, ploughs, well 
gear, matloeks, a.ml trowels, an; made of wood and 
iron; sugar mills of woo<l or stfme, ropes of local 
fibres, and irrigation hags of leather. 

Luxuru*s (not h(;ing food) are tobacco, fine cloth, 
and j(‘wellery. Taking, t]ier(;l‘()re, first those artieh'S 
of which a eomparalively largo ([uaiitity is recpiired 
by each family, and wliie.h tlu'refon; (on areouiit of t he 
large iiuiltiplu*r of 42 millions) must he the chief com- 
iiuMlities of supply and demand, we lind that they are — 


Edible grains. 

Oil ami oil-si*(*<ls. 
Salt. 

Sugar. 


Ck)lloii, 

Iron. 

Wood. 

Stone. 


Edible grains and oil-seeds are, as a rule, produced 
locally in suflieient quantities for consumption, (lie 
surplus being exported, fuit occasionally a local deficit 
eoiiqH*ls an indraught to one part of tlu; ])rovin(;(; or 
another. 

There is a steady How of the nauaining articles of 
the list from the localities where they are produced to 
the [daces where they are. not produced. 

Other articles . not iced in the earlier paragraphs are 
either provided locally or are so small in weight as not 
to be wortli classing as chief commodities, viz., milk, 
vegetables, s[)ices, wool, tobacco, jewellery. 

Fassing now from the wants of the community lus a 
congorics of individuals to the wants of the community 
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!!nAp.T. Qn.17. us a national body, wc find that they are stone, iron, 
timber, bricks, and mortar, all of which arc required 
for public huildinj^s, bridges, railroads, Ac., but of 
which the last two are usually provided at the place 
where tlu^y arc wanted, while the first three have been 
Mr, Hack. already mentioned. Th(5 list alri'ady skt*tched need 

not, theridore, Ixj amplilied, and the chid* commodities 

recjuired by the province, whethia* produced locally or 
impoi led, are, therefor(‘ — 

Cotton and cotKm clot) Oil-seeds. 

Kdibh; grains. Stone. 

Iron and hardware'. Sugar. 

Salt. 'rimber. 

Hie above articles, rc'presentiiig the chief wants of 
the })eople of India, are naturally the chief items in 
the intcTiial trade* of the exniiitry. Hut to these must 
])e addexl some otluM' articles, the*, productieui of which 
is stimulatexl by a <Icmuiul out.side Indian limits, 
Avhilhe*!* th(‘y are cxp<>rti;d via the ports of Calcutta 
and Homhay. Tlie chi(‘f of tliese an* wlieaf, indigo, 
and opium ; wheat is already iuclueled under “ exlilile 
grains,” and indigo and o])inm Avill Ix’i added to the list. 

Ihe e)rdcr in Avhieli these (iommodities Avill he* 
noticed is that adopted in the elassifie'd list drawn up 
for trade* registration purposes under the orders of the 
Oovernment eif Inelia. 

Cofto?i and Cotton Cloth, — (’otton is most success- 
fully eiiltivatod on the n*ddish liglit soil occurring in 
the we*.stern districts of the'se* provineais (and on the 
liariks of the Jumna), and on tJie black seiil known as 
“ mar ” or cotton soil.” In describing the; be'lta into 
Avhieh the an^a of tlie proviuees has been subdivided, 
it was uolieed that real sandy soil was most pr<*vale'nt 
in till* north-westerly districts towards the Panjah. 
In the sid)-llinia]ayaii and Ilohilkhaiid belts, as w(‘ll 
as ill tile Doab Ix'lt, it appe'-ars to be re'strieted to the 
west(‘rn e'xtreinity, beginning to disappear in the* 
Shahjahanpur district, north of tlie Ganges, and in 
thej C/awnpore district, south of this rivc'r. 

Mar soil is the rie-h hlaek e^nrtli, supposed by seane* 
to be^ of peat formation, found almost (‘xedusivcly in 
tracts south of the Jumna, aud is known as the 
“eeiilon soil” of (.-cntral India. 

The absence of cotton cultivation in districts of 
these jirovinccs Avhere it is not grown is probably due 
to iiiisuituhility eif climate as avi'II as eif soil, siriea; it 
eleies neit appear to thrive in daniji localitie?s. The 
ge'iuTal result is, that, owing to exmditions eif soil and 
climates, the eotcoii area is not precisely coterminous 
with the belt arcjis. 

'riio cotton are*a may be divided into threes tracts 
linden- pe-h of which arc given figures showing the 
area ed* cotton per head eif iiopulation for e*ertaiii typical 
districts. 

I. /'h\st tract, — Western districts of Hohilkhaml 
(Hijlu)!’, M()ra.dabad, and Hudaiin). Kast of Morada- 
haii and Hndmm cotton c.ultivatioii .shows a marked 
d(s*rease ; thus thi^ area per heaxd is, roughly speaking, 
in Bijnor *0.) of an acre, while in Hardily it is only 
•017* and in Shahjahanpur *01. Purther east still, 
in Oudh and the* Hemires division, cotton cultivation 
almost disappears. In the Gonda district barely -(K)! 
of an acre is the average? per head ; and in Gorakh- 
pur '003, while in Kai Hareli the average is as low 
as •(X)0l. 

II. Hccoiid tract. — The. western districts of the 
(hinges- J 11 m n a Doab. 

In this tract the area of cotton cultivation reaches 
its maximum in the Aligarh elistrict, wheu-e it averages 
per head *1 of an aero. ' Going north-west of Aligarh 
there is a gradual elecrease, the -.vernge for Iluland- 
shahr being 04, and for Me'crut ‘03. Sea'tii-cast ui 
Aligarh therii is a corresponding decr.mse, the .werage 
tor Ktah being -Od, for Ktawah *07, and for Farukha- 
biul -02. In Cawnpore ami Fatehpur there is an 
increase, the aviasige being -06 in both. The increase 
is probably due to the cultivation on the high land 
bordering on the Juuma, and this would also appear 
the rexison for tlu* excess exhibit(*d by Etawah over the 
neighbouring district of Etali. 

Cotton cultivation decreases below Fatehpur, the 
•veroge for Allahabad being *01. 


III. Third tract , — The trans- Jumna belt. 

This is the tract in which black soil occui-s. 

There is also the light red soil in the region of the 
Jumna in the Muttra, Agra, and other districts near 
that river. The avi'rage for the Agra district is • l 
the same as that of Aligarh, Hie area increases to 
the east till in Jalaun it is *11, and Biinda * 17, iu 
both of which districts black cotton soil is found. 

The area of cotton cultivation, then, may bo de- 
scribed as an irregular belt, which, starting I'rum the 
districts of Hudaun, Moradabad, and Bijnor, SAveeps 
round in a curve comprising all the Gangcs-Juinrm 
Doab districts to which the trans- Jumna region is 
a])pended as a fringe. 

The Aveaving of cotton fabrics is somewliat restricted 
to the tracts in Avhich the raw cotton is produ(!ed. 
The industry is not much centralised in particular 
toAvns or villages, except in the casi* of a fcAv special 
kinds of doth. 

4'h(' availa])le statistiifs of the internal tradi* of 
cotton hear out the deductions which haAX* been made? 
from the avm-age area of cotton cultivation ])erheadin 
the (liilerent portions of tlu? province.*^. Jk'tween the 
districts of Kohilkhand and those of thr? Meerut divi- 
sion, the tradi* in cotton and cotton-goods is not very 
c?onsiderable. This is as might be expected, since the 
Bijnor, Morailahad, and Budaiiii districts Avoiild appear 
to pro(lii(?e more than is needed for tlu*ir oavu con- 
sumption, and any ddicii'iicy in the other Ilohilkhaiid 
districts would he more easily supplii*d fi’om them 
than from other districts across (lie Ganges. In (lu* 
year 1877-7S, how(?ver, niw cotton Avas exporli'd by 
road from the Doab to Rohilkliaml to the net amount 
ol 1(),93P maunds, while Jtohilkhand sent 21,31.') 
mannds (lud) of colton goods to the Doab. The 
tliilure of rain in tlial. year, Avhich Avas more sevei-ely 
felt in llohilklijind than in the Doab, Avas probably the 
causi* of any eolton being 1 ‘xportcd at all. And it is 
noticeabh? lliat about lliivi?-(piarters of « llu* amount 
exported went towards tin* Hudaun and Shahjahaiii»iir 
districts, Bijnor and Moradabad only taking one- 
fourth. 4’he export of cotton goods to the Doab is a 
good indication of the general eharaeler of tlu? tr.adc, 
since thesi* Aven? iminiifactiii-ed from the cotton croj) ef 
th(* ])revions year, which was of a normal ehanu tci’. 
Most ot‘ the eolton goods (17,(X)4 mannds out of 
21,345 maunds) eame i’roni tin? Bijnor district, Avliich, 
as we have s(*eii before, took li‘ast of the raw eolton 
Avhich crossed the (Jam*es into Ilohilkhaiid. We are, 
tlicrel’orc, justified in assuming that in ordinary yi-nrs 
cotton and cotton goods are exported from the Bijiioi 
and Moradabad distriirts, whih? they are, if anything, 
imported by flu? more (‘asti'Hy districts of llohilkliand. 
The import of cotton into llohilkliand from the Dojib 
is, however, trifling Avheii compared with that into 
Oudh. It Avas noticed that in the sub-llinialayan and 
pomdtiinate belts cotton eiiltivatioii becomes scarcer 
and seareiT going eastwards. Accordingly, in the 
year 187('>-77 (a normal year) the net exports from 
tlu? Doab lo Ondh by road alone amounted to 168,772 
inaiiiids of i*aw cotton, and 12,362 maunds of cotton 
goods, besides Avhieh 22,363 maunds of Eiiropc?iin 
cotton goods (valued at Hs. 23,08,466) were exported 
by road. Most of the exports were from the city of 
Cawiipon*, through Avlii(?h passe^hc gri’ater part of the 
cotton d(‘Stincd for Oudh and the trans-Gogra districts 
of the Benares divi.sion. Tin* chief distributing imirt 
in Oudh is Fyzabad, Avhich receives cotton from Cawn- 
pore by road and rail, and from Agra by rail. 

From the traus-Juinna districts cotton crosses into 
tlu* Doab in large quantities. 'Flie trade ehiefly 
c<*ntres in CaAvnpore, though a eortaiii quantity 
consigned to Allaliabad, and sonu? is sent in boats 
down the Jumna. In tin* year 1876-77 the city of 
CaAvnpore received from Buiidclkhand 79,124 mannds 
of raAV cotton as Avell as cotton goods to the value ol 
lls. 3,12,448. In the year 1877, 38,242 maunds 
crossed the Jumna going towards Allahahiul, and in 
the same year ii€?arly 22, (XK) mannds were despatched 
by boats down the «Jumna. Bundolkhand ts 
known for its cotton manufactures, those of Mau- 
Hdnipiir being especially notable. 
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'riie internal trade in cotton which passes i>etween 
tuf, other divisions ot these provinces, wiW he seen 
iroin tiie appended returns ot* railway tratlic for tlie. 
yj*ar ('ndinj>; Sept(*iniu‘i* 187S. It will Im* under- 
stood thnt. the trade* indicated by tlu'si* ii^un's is ex- 
clusive otthal with tracts lyiup; outside tlu* provinces, 
and wdtli the ports ot* CulcutUi and Hoin))ay, except in 
<*as(‘s when* the cotton destiiK'd for (‘xport is tirst eon- 
si;^ned to an interni(.‘diate mart, when* it is coll(*4‘t(*<l 
for despatch beyond the limits of tin* ])rovinc(‘s. 

'Fhe append(*d stat(*ment shows tin* trade in raw 
cotton which passed by rail b(*tw(‘en each of tla* 
‘•blocks” in these provinces durinej the year (*ndin^ 
Se[)tember dOth, 1S78. In “exports” only that 
cotton is inelmh'd which was exported to other blocks 
within the provinces, and similarly in “ imports " only 
that import(*d from the blocks within the provinci*s : — 

Railway Stations within limits of 

Meerut A^ra AllaliahaU Benares 

Division. Division. Division. Division. 


•.),():):$ , ; 7,702 .'),78.‘i | :i, 22 i j 7,n2i» 171 

Railway Stations < 

Oiulhand Itohil- Muttra-lbithras 

khainl Railway. Jbiilway. 

Imports. Esports. j Imports. | Exports. 

‘j,84i 482 a:»<j 

On these lit^n res the only blocks the net ex[)orts ol 
which an* eonsidt'rabh* art! Abvrnt and (ho Oudh and 
Ibihilkhand Railway. Ajjjm, which has been men- 
tioned as one of tlu! chi(*l‘ localities for cotton cultiva- 
tion, actually imported 13,270 mnimds more than it 
exporteil. d'lu! lar^^e imports of Benares will have 
been expected, since but little cotton is ^rown t licit*. 
It is iioticeabh*, however, that tin* imports into the 
Meerut and A;»;ra l)loeks (which may he con.si<lered 
ahnormal ) n(!arly all took plact! helwet.'n the month.s ol 
Oetoher 1877 ami April 187H, when the local cotton 
crops had almost entirely failed from want ot rain. 

Some jiulgincnt a.s to tlu! snrjdus eolion product* of 
i‘Ueh block may also he Ibninsl (rom tlu^ export.s to 
Calcutta diirinj; the same year. 'I'he.M* were as iol- 
lows ; — 


From Railw.'iy Stations witliin limits of 


Meerut* 

Divi.^iion. 

Agru 

Division. 

.Mlhhabad 

Division. 

Bciiiires 

Division. 



17,724 

7,492 


From Railway Stations on the | 

Oudh an«l Koliil- Muttra-1 bithias 
khaiul Railway. Railway. 


4,6f)4 ‘^38 


The total exports to Caleutta aiiHunit to 50,1(32 
uinunds. Those to Bombay are insij;;-nifieant (915 
mauuds). The (*xports from the Allahal)ad division 
ftre almost entirely, from the city of Cawnpore, v>hieh 
is included iu it. J'hose from Benares are chiefly from 
i^irzupur, and consist not in locally ji^rown produce, 

Q 8887. 


but in cotton coWecVe.d tbeve from otbov pavls oH ti\e Cu.wA.C^x. 

provinces. Before tbe (*xtension ot tlie Vb.ist Indian 

Railway to AUuluilmd, Mir/.ap\iv was the chief cotton ^ortu- ^ 
mart in Upper India, and thou'di row most td iis ^VKstKUN 

former trade has left it, yet it still retains a portion of 

the forwardiiijH trade from the* Rewah States. Mr, Hack, 

it now only remains to notici! the cotton traih* 

which tlu‘.s(* provinces transact with nci;;hb()nrin<*’ 
states nr provin<*cs. 'This may ht* summari.scd as 
follows, only net imports or exports being shown 
in each case. Tin* tignres for railway Inilllc an! fir 
the year ending Se])tembcr ^lOth, IS 7 .S, for road and 
river Iraflic for the y(‘ar ending March dlsl, 1877 : — 

From the nmler-mentioned provinces and states 
cotton wasimporlcd into ihe Nortli-W ostern l’ro\inces 
ami Ondh. 


Amnunl of net impm t*^. 

1‘rovlnees ami State.*^. 



By Itail. 

, By Road. 

'fotal. 


Mds. ; 

Md-. j 

Mds. 

l*Rnj;ib - - - i 

a.iol 1 


4.').nr)b 

Rujputiniii ■ - 1 

1,1110 ! 

;t2.i:).‘» 


Binnb'lkbiind and Bewab - 


e;,7‘j:{ 

(3 . 7 2 :’. 

(’(‘iitral I’roviiu-t's 

1,03, 'j;{7 


i,o;e,s7‘J 

Bombay 1 ‘residency 

l,7e>:i 

- 


'fotal im|)(»rts - 


- 

' 1,9 1, 1)1 >9 


Cotton, on tin* other hand, was exjiorleil to Bengal 
and to th(! country of Nepal. 

'I’he net exports to Bengal were - by rail, 29,7t>8 
mauuds, and by road and river, 19,19(3 immnds ; total 
*18,9(34 mauuds. 

Th(! net exports to Ni*pal were only 4(>7 luannd.s. 

These provinces, therefore*, on the whole, imported 
cotton, the net inqiorts being !)0,5(il mauuds. 

Loftoit (ioods, — These* an* imporle'd into 
these ])roviuees chielU via Calcutta, Boiiihay taking 
little* or no share in the*, trade*. In tlu* yemr e*nding 
30th September 1878, the total imports from Cnlemtla 
aggr(*gate!d 1,91,428 mauuds, while llieiMj from Beuu- 
bay only amounted to 48,249 nmiinds. As might be 
expc'Cled, they all come by rail, their value* jwoliibiting 
tlieir expo.sure to the* risks of i(.»ad or watew coii- 
vevanec. The* imports desliiied for consumpliem in 
lli(*se! province's are, to a gre'al extent, e-ngrossed by the 
three towns of ( llia/.ipiir, Cawnjeore, ;iml Delhi (the.! 
last, although in the* Fanj;il>, ln'ing iiiliimitely eon- 
neeted in commerce' with the* Norlh-W e ste'iii Pro- 
vinces), whe-nce* they arc elisiributcel ( i ) frouK.liiazipur 
to the* districts of the Benan*s elivisioii ; (2) from 
Cawnpore te) those of ihei luwe.*r and mieldle* Doab as 
well as to the gri.*ater parted Ondh; anel (3) freun 
Delhi to the elistricts ol tlie* Mcernt ami Rohilkhand 
divisbjiis. Tht! railway re'turns lor the* ye*ar e'lieling 
BOtli Scptcmhcr 1878 show lliis v(*ry dI^tin(•lly. 
Bi‘low is apj)e‘nde‘el an abstrae*l giving the total 
i'.! ;M;i‘ts from Calcutta to the* railway stations in each 
of the divisions of the*se proviiiees :-■ * 

Benare*.*^. Allatiabad. Agra, .MciVeit. 
rilDoO 1H>,437 12,s7S 12,r>.’)7 

Oudh and Roliilkliaiid Railway. 

Ne^arly all that consigned to the! Beuiiires and Alljih- 
abad blocks w(*nt to the* towns ol (fba/ipiir ami 
Cawnpore rcspcctiv(*ly. It will la* seen that the 
amount takeui direict fioin Cnlcutta by the Agra, 
'Meerut, and Oudh blocks WiW comparative*ly small; 
ami as a fact they rcce*iv(! most of their import!;^ 
.second lamd from Cawnpore or D(4hi. 

From the three centres of trade the cotton good.s 
are passeel on eith(*r by railway, road, or river. 'Phus 
in ten months of the year 187(3-77, 8,49(1 mauuds 
crossed the (logra river at Barhal on Iheii* way iVom 
Ohazipur to (jlorakhimr and Basti ; while; in tlie y(*ar 
1}^77_78 th(! exports to Nepal via the* Basti and 
Gorakhpur elistricts, amount(*d to 2,888 mauuds, 
most of which had been consigm*el I'rom Ghazipur. 
The course of cotton goods can be trnc(‘d senth wards 

3 L 
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towards Rewah, to which in 1877~7H, 2,742 mannds 
were exported. The wtatistics of railway-borne traflic 
show that the amount re-exported from (ihazipiir by 
rail is but small. 

From Cawuporo Kuropenn cotton goods are re-ex- 
port(Ml by railway as well as by ronxl. During the 
yenr ending Scpt(*inbcr dOlli, 1878, 5,000 maunds 
wen* consigned from the Allahabad block (chiefly the 
city of (.-awnpore) to stations in the Agra block. The 
appended statements show the amount re-exported by 
rotwl during the y(jar 1876'77 to Bundelkhaiid, Oudli, 
up country, and down country, that is to say, in all 
four directions : — 

Bundelkhand - - - !(),() 48 

Oudh . - - . 11/2:18 

Up country, towards Agra - 1,930 

Down countr}’, towards Allahabad - 7,943 

Of the share taken by Bundelkhand, 216maunds were 
passed on to the nativt* stales of Uhatarpur, cV:c., and 
from Oudh 1,282 inaunds wen* passtul on into Nepalese 
territory. 

We liavc as yet no satisfacitory statistics showing the 
amount of Furop(*an cotton goods i*e-exportcd by rail 
from* Delhi to th(‘S(^ provin(*(*s. Jn the year 1877w8, 
2,8,33 maunds w(5i*e (‘xporte<l by road from Delhi 
juiross tlu^ fluinna bridge into the Meerut division, 
while the exports by roa<l towards Muttra were oidy 
128 maunds. From tin* Meerut division Kuro])ean 
cotton goods find th(*ir way across the Ganges into 
Kohilkhand, and thence to Nopal and the hill districts. 
In the y(‘Mr 1877-78 tin* amount thus (exported to 
Roliilkliand came to (>,008 maiinds, of which 1, (>15 
nuiunds wen^ passed on to Knmaun and Garliw;il. 

4di(* various threads of tlu^ trade in Kuropean cotton 
goods have thus been trac(*d as they ramify throughout 
till* (*ountry from the three centres of D(‘lhi, ( Wnpore, 
and Gluizipur, each of which towns draws its supplies 
dir(*ct from the joort of C-aleutta. 

I/i(ii(/o.—’V\w indigo plant is cultivated to a greater 
or less eNt(*nt throughout these provinces, thougli its 
cultivation is most extended in those <Iistricts which 
poss(.*ss the advantages of ennal irrigation. Itissome- 
w'hat exl(*iisiv(‘ly growui in the Btuuires division, 
though not so much so as in the neighbouring Bengal 
province? of TIrhoot. Figures showing tlie per-eent age 
of indigo area to total cultivated area are given for 
some ty|)ieal districts, from wbieli some i<lea can be 
f()riiu*d as to tin* comparative exU*iit of its cultivation 
in the dilfcrcnt ])oi’tiojis of the provinces. 


Meerut Division, llohilkliund Division. 


Agra Division. 


tyfeenit- - •.')7 

Aligarh 4-8 


Buduun - • l.'t 


i Agra - > '77 

i Etawah - 8* (>2 
I rawnpore - .S’ 84 


Allahabad Division. 

Allahabad - *03 

Ibliida - - -01 


Benares Division. Oudh. 


Gorakhpur - 


•71 Gonda *01 

Bartabgurh - *47 


It is noticeable that indigo enltivation, like that of 
cotton, reaches its maxiinuin in the -Vligarli district, 
above wddeh it rapidly decreases ; in the JSiiharanpnr 
ilistrict it is very rare. Below Aligarh it keeps very 
much to those di.stricts which lie tow’ards the c<;iitre of 
the Gang('s-.Inmna Doab, along the lino of the Ganges 
Canal. In <listrict8 off this line, c.y., Agra, there is 
very little indigo grow’ii. The Ganges Oaiud end.s at 
(Jawnpore, ;ind in the portion of the Doab below Cawn- 
pore indigo enltivation is but little carried on, as is 


* Note. — I n tin* your ending Septumber 30th, 1878, the 
railway imports from the Vaujab amounted to 24,613 maunds. 
Most of this must have come rfom Dehli. It wma chiefly con- 
signcil to the following blocks — 

Oudh and Koliilkhaud Meerut. Agra. 

Railway. 

10,835 maunds. 6,150 maunds. 4,704 maunds. 


also the case in the district of Bundelkhand, in which 
there is very littlii irrigation. Alibongh indigo culti- 
vation would thus seem to follow on an extensive supply 
of water, yet north of the Ganges, in^he damjicliiimie 
of Oudh and Uolnlkhand, there is coniparativ(?Iy litth* 
indigo grown. Beyond the limits of the Ganges Canal 
its cultivation seems to centre in the Benares division. 

Without going into details, which would be out of 
place ill this note, it may bi? stated tliat there are two 
methods of pi'cparing indigo cake practised in tlicst* 
})rovincc8, dillcring in the treatment of the dye wlicn 
it has b(’(;n (?xti*fictcd from the jdant leaves. Accjord- 
ing to oiK! medhod this is boiled bcfoi*e beiiig made up 
into eake.s, while according to the other it is merely 
strained and pi*(‘SHed. Idu* forim*!* is practised in 
indigo factories owned or inanaged by Eurojieans, :md 
is the only way in w'hieh indigo Cfik(? destined for 
export to Calcutta is pi*(.‘[>ared. In the latter way is 
mn<le a great d(?ul of the indigo eaki; manufactured for 
eousiimplion in the country. 

4'he trade? in indigo is oidy important in re'speet Ut 
that wliieh is exi)orted to C.'dcutta, trade in indigo 
<le.slined for consumption in this country being of 
.seare(*ly more intert'st tlian that in the vai'ious otla'i’ 
dyes whicli are locally produced or iitilisc'd. Thus in 
the exports from these proviiu*(*s to tin* Paiijah safHower 
figures us 18,501 manmls, whih* indigo is only 1,(0 S 
maunds. It is then solely as an export to tlie port of 
(/jilcutta that iniligo is deserving of jiotiee, ami thr 
proportion in which the ditVereiit portions of the pro- 
vinces eontributi* to this may be judged from the sub- 
joined table, which sliows the amount of indigo cake 
exported by rail to ('aleiilta from {‘ucli block (biriiig 
tlie y(?ar ending Sepbanix'r 3()tb, 1878 : — 


From 8l'.iliojiS vvil.hin the limits 
of the 


Meerut | 
Division.; 


Agra 

Divi- 

sion. 


19,240 10,001 


Allah- 

abad 

Division. 


',040 


lleiiares 


From Stations 
on the 


t )iidh 
ami Uo- 


l)ivi^ioll. hilkbaiul 
I b’aihvav. 


5,081 


3,710 


Mutlni- 
II sit liras 
Bailtvay. 


371 


Total. 


I 




These Hgurt's bear out. the il('dn(‘fions, which were 
based on tin? per-centagt* of indigo enltivation, in 
irndving tin* M(‘ernt and Agra divisions by far l!u? 
largest exporting blocks. 

So far as European eiit(*,rprise is concerned, it si‘enis 
admitted that indigo manuliictun* in these provinci's 
lias very much declined in the last 15 years, and this 
is (*vid(*ne(*d by the number of factories which laive 
been cither Jihandoiied altogether or sold for the most 
trifling sums. This may Im* due in part to the low 
price which indigo from tliesc provinc(?s now letches 
in the Calcutta market, and in part to the eomptitili^ai 
of nativ(* manufacturers. In the last Calcutta price 
list, dated January 24th, 1878, it is noticeable llmt 
pric(?s for Aligarh, Bulandslialir, and Mainpuri indigo 
vary between Rs. 172 and Rs. 132 8 0 per raaund,the 
average price obtained being al)0ut Rs. 150. Tlie 
prices rise as one goes down country, Benares iinligu 
h‘tehing Rs. 200, and 'firhoot rfreiaging from Ih?. 233 
to Rs. 176. It is said that the indigo obtained from 
j>laut ii rigatcd by canal water is interior in quality as 
well as less in quantity than that from land irrigated 
from w(41s, though whetlu*!* this has much connexion 
with the low prices of indigo from the canal irrigatetl 
uistiicts of the Meerut aud Agra Divisions may be a 
matter of doubt. At tliese low pri(*es indigo cannot 
be manufactured at any great profit under European 
management, though native landholders, it isadmitt<‘<l, 
can do so, their position enabling them to obtain both 
labour and plant from their own villagers at far lower 
rates than European planters can bargain for. 

In coniK'xion with indigo may la; mentioned tbc 
trade in indigo seed, which is an important item in the 
oxi>oits of these provinces to Behar and Bengal. It is 
found there that far better results are obtained fron* 
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sci'd iinpovied from these provinces th:in from that 
locally produced. In the year eiidinj^ SepteinlaT 3()th, 
1878, iKiarly 130,000 maunds of indigo seed w(‘re 
ex}>ortcd by rail from thi'se provinces to Debar alone, 
A coiisidorable (luautity \vas sent in boats down the 
,.iver Gari'.a's; in the year ciidin-- March 31sl, 1877, 
30,975 maninls \V(‘r(* thus il(‘spatehed iVoiii the city of 
Cawiipore. 

JV/iaot , — Wheat is notieecl s(‘))aratcly from the other 
kinds of grain prodncfal in these provinces, because it 
is the only kind in which there is a large export trade 
to Europe. The iollowing is an account of the liistory 
of the wheat trade and its prospects for the future, 
kindly funiisluMl by Messrs. Eeinliold Brothers, of 
Agra, at the request of the I)c]>artment of Agricultun' 
and Connnerce : — 

“Shipments of wheat from India to Eurojx' have 
hee.n made for a numlxT of y(‘ars from the ports of 
Bombay and Kun-aeliee, where tla* surrounding wlieat- 
growing districts otfered particular facilities add(‘d to a 
superior quality of gi-ain and ol'ten less <-harg(‘S in 
bringing the, stuffs to those ports. 

“The extension of the wheat trmlc whieh ref<TS to 
llie North-Western rrovinees and the Banjul), and has 
('alciitta as its sliippiiig port, dates from the si-ason 
1S75-76, 

“ T'Ik; home inark(‘t at tin* time did not show any 
p(‘<‘uliM.rily in favour of this trade, and it was only llu^ 
imiisually elu'Mp ])riee of wluiat iu tlies(‘ ])rovinees 
Avhich attracted athmtiou to lliis hraneli of tra<le. 

or ffv(‘ good seasons had aceiimulated large stocks 
ill all markets and districts, and tin* pri<*es ol' wheat 
ji'll in markets like (/awnjiore and Agra to 30 or mon^ 
seers per rupin* (taking as standard (piality what is 
known ill track* as bhuwah wlieat, or, as a (’aleutta 
mark, Mountain Club No. 2). 

“The East Indian Bailway (.'ompany made lih(‘ral 
concessions in eonvc'ving the, grain, and so up-country 
merc'hants were at.*tuall\ al)lc^ to offer tln-ir sliipm»*nts 
ill the Cahmtta marked at Bs. ‘2 to Bs, 2 . 2 .0 pc‘r bazar 
iiiaimd ready bagged and paekc'd for Howrah station. 

“ It was fiirtlier facilitated by an e\ee|)tioinilIy low 
c'xeliaiigc* (al)ou( l.v. (>//.). The ship frcjight was at its 
normal rate during tln^ season. 

“The abolitiou of the wlic-al duty must have* fa\ onred 
tin trade* to the extent of its value, as any loduelions 
or diminution of charges produce nion* chances for 
successful ('oinpetition. 

“Tin* following (I87d~77) season was again an 
exceptionally good wlnait seaNon for tin* Uppe‘r Bro- 
viiici-s, with still a good surplus stock of former years, 
and the trade receivc'd a new impulses by tin? political 
aspt>e*t in the (*ast of Kurope. The blockade) of the 
Black Se‘a causcel considerable speculation and rise* of 
]ii iccs in tin* English iinirket, and now it beeamc the 
‘Icmaiid of the lionie market wliicli fostered and infln- 
ciice'd the xyheat trade in this country, and piices rose 
in the* Calcutta market to Bs. 5 per niauiid. 'Hn's 
late* could at the time* not ceimpe’te* preifitahly in the 
English market, hut was loe'ally causeel hy (he bloe-k 
nil the rail^way ; and ns merchants had their shipping 
previously e'ligagcd, the‘y liael eiftem to till tln*ir ve‘ssels 
at he*avy losses, T3iis in'i'ioel lias liael another elfeet 
<)n llie trade which is ofte'ii ovvrlookcd, hut in our 
npiuion affects the business seriously. As said be*fe)re, 
nwiiig to the railway block, Calcutta merediants were 
nfteii obligexl to buy pric of which native 

•Jicrehanls took advaiilage by a earele'ss and sometimes 
iVauelulent system of packing, which ultimately le*d to 
no emd of complications and vexations on the (.k)m- 
iiuncial Exchange at home amongst all e*onee*j iieel, as 
cenisignors, consignee's, brokers, anel millers. riie 
nonsequenco eif all was that Ineliau xvlieat must be 
oth'reel comparatively much e.'lieaper, on this ae*e)oiinf 
nlone, to eompete witli yVmerican and continental 
R»nin. A cheek cm the e‘X[)e:)rt trade* of wheat coni- 
^ne'ue^ed in the inoritli of August 1877, when, with tho 
failure of the rains, [leople became awanj of the likedi- 
^»ood e)f a scarcity, d he rate rosei in a few days sufli- 
to ])ut a stop te) furthe*r elespatches to tho ('al- 
^•ntta market, and hy tho end of last and the beginning 


of this year (1878) it was found that the ste>e*ks of 
wheat in the North-Western Provineexs were pretty 
fairly exhausted, which was made V(‘ry clear by tlu* 
im])ortatioii of grain into districts which were* loeike'd 
upeni as the best wheat prodmvrs and fei'ders to the 
various marts. At this time tlu* Ban jab st(;pp(*d in 
with siippluis for the local dianand, ami was able to 
pass off' its inferior and old grain, whieh had been 
found unfit for exportation to Kuropi*. 

“The prospect of the wheat crop of 1877-78 looked 
pretty lavourahle until marred by tlu* cold winds of 
the month of Marcli, lii most districts tlu* grain was 
not sutliciently developed, and consequently light and 
interior. 

“T'ho scarcity in the North-Western Brovinees k(*pt 
the rates in Mu^ various bazars e([ual, and often above 
rnleiitta market or (*xport prii*i*s, or, putting it into 
figur(‘s, say about one rupee pi‘r mau nd too iiigh for 
export. 

“ If it had not been for tlu* exhaustion of stocks in 
the North-Western IVovinc(‘s the past season would 
have l)C(‘n very favourabli^ for exports, as the Knglish 
imirk(*t kept exceedingly high, and tlu^ lai’go amount of 
shippingiii(ah*utta reduced (he frciglits to tlu* ruinous 
rates of less than l().s\ per ton. 

“ We consider the exports of (lie last Jiarvc'st IVoin 
tlu* upp(‘r provinces to the Calcutta maket iiisig- 
nilicant, hecaiisi* at no time (‘alcutta ordci*s could lie 
workcil protitably from any of our princijial mark<‘ts. 
However, some d(‘S]>atches wi'i’e inadi*, mostly by 
speculators who had in the beginning ot' the year eon- 
tract(‘d forward sales, and of course became losers in 
tli(*s(‘ transactions. 

“ We are further of opinion tliat a good deal of the 
last wheat crop has he(‘]i kept in private liamls in (lie 
districts, and will hi'lp to (‘ollect gradually again a 
surplus stock. 

“ A wheat trade with Kuropc^ can only be beneticial 
to this country as long as tlu* surplus stocks realise 
l)i*tter prie<‘S than ilu'y otlu'iwise would by bringing 
the moiu.‘y lo the country. T'lius only docs a gooil 
])lentiful harvest nu‘an more rii'hes to the ryots, wliich 
lias not always been the case*. 

“The Jiulian wlieat trade will in future lie has(‘d on 
(*ithcr — 

1. H'gh prices in Europe or failure of erops iu 

America. 

2. Kxcejitioiially good crojis iu India. 

3. Low shij) fr<‘ight. 

4. Low exchange. 

“ All of which may ho enu>'<*<l hy many and various 
causi*s, xvhicli it would lead too far lo (*liici(Iat(' here. 

“The incr(*ase of the export I rade during the famine 
ill Madras, w<* believe our general resume will show, 
rested on the large smplns stock in the upper pro- 
vinces, as (he Ma<lras Bresiileney was less a ])iirehascr 
of wheat than of coarser sorts of grain. 

“The principal causi* of the cheek to the wheat 
trade; was the rise of pilees in (his country. 

“ In eonclusioi) we* beg to say tliat if the markets in 
the* North-Western Breivinces liave got eixei’ the* e'lfcetts 
of the* late scarcity, we cejn>ieler in oreliiiary good 
seasons the normal rale* of wh(*:il to he; ahout 18 to 20 
seers feir one rupee*, taking Agra a*^ the* centre*, at 
which rate the* Kuropeam market wonlel reipiii’e* alre‘aely 
(*xci*p(iomil ffuctualions to he a]»le te) cennpeK*.'’ 

It will he see'll from this ace'emni that it was not fill 
tlu* year 1875 that wlu'-at was exporte*)! from (klemita 
in any ve*ry large e[iiantiiie‘s, ami freun that year te) tlic 
year IS77, eacli year she)ws a dccielcd inerease*. The 
failure* oi’ the; dune rains in 1877 gave the trade a 
deride'el che:*ek, whie h lias since continueel through a 
j)erie:)d of unusually high prices. 

The* parts eif these provinces in wliieh th(*re is most 
wheat cultivation are the divisions of Meerut anel 
liohilkhaiul and .the distrieds in Oudh which beirdcr 
on the; Ge^grn. The suhjoim;d stateunent shows the 
amount which was exported to Culcutta in the year 
ending Septcmbe*r 30th, 1878, from each block, but it 
must he remembered that a great deal of wheat is not 
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consi^cd to Calcnttji direct from its place of produc- 
tion, but is lirst <*()lle( tc(l in intcruiei Hate marts, whence 
the Calcutta coiisijj^iiincnts are iiiutlc. The chief of 
th(\se marts are CawnjX're, A^rni, and Delhi ; the first 
for the districts (.)f the Lower Doah, Ilundclkhand, ami 
Omlh ; A;!;ra for the districts of tlie Middle Doub ; and 
Deliii for the districts of tlic Meerut division. Since 
Delhi is not tlu* centre of thesi‘ provinces, exports 
from it are not included, and tlierefore a portion of the 
wln^at. actiudl}’ <'X|)orted from lliese provinces <loes not 
jiguro in tlu' returns. 


From Stations within limits 
of the 

From Stations on 
the 

Total. 

Mee- 
rut Di- 
vision. 

Agra 

Divi- 

sion. 

Allah- 
abad Di- 
vision. 

Ileiiarcs 

Division. 

Oudh 
and Ito- 
hllkhaiid 
Hailway. 

2,33,510 

Miittiu- 

Ilathids 

Railway. 

70,088 

1 

82,485 

327,324 

12,214 

( 

1 

j 255 

729,055 


Tlio y(‘ar for which these tignres an^ given was on(‘ 
which commeneed with tin* failure (d‘ rain whi<*h was 
nolice<l above as giving a serious check to the trade ; 
ami throughout the year prie.e.s have beiui .so high as 
to scarcely admit of exj)orting at a prolit. The ex- 
l(‘nt to which th(^ tra(h‘ tell off maybe seen from the 
returns of wlu'at sent by road into Delhi from the 
Meerut division in the months of April, May, and 
JuiK' 1H77, that is, before th(‘ failure of rain could he, 
aritiei[»ated. 'Idiis ainounted to H37,2.57 maumls, very 
nearly the wlioh* of' which must have* been for export 
to Calcutta. 

In the yc'ar <‘nding S(‘pteml.)er 3()th, I87H, aeon- 
si<lerahle aniount of wln-at was sent from these* 
provinces to Hoinbuy. I’he railway returns are sum- 
marisesl ln‘luw. It must he. i(‘im‘mhered, howeveu', 
that the wln*at which is sent to Homhay was not 
(h'stined for export to Kurope, or to supply the ah- 
iiorimd elemand oceasioiied by the fainiiies in llomhay 
and Madras. 


From Stations williin limits 
of the 


Fnnn Stations on 
the 


Mi*e- ! 
ml Di ! 
vision. 


1 3,e‘jr, 


Divi- 

sion. 


s,;{7() 


Allah- 
abad Di- 
vision. 


1 




Ih'iiarcs 

Division. 


7)Sa 


Oudh 
and Ito- 
iiiikhand 
Itailway. 


. 50,482 


j Miiltia- 
! Hathr.is 
Uai!wa\ . 


Total. 


112,778 


Wheat was (‘x ported to Bombay in company with 
grain of other diflerent kinds, and there is no reason 
why it should he nolieml separately from them, since 
its export was iiiHueiicod by the same eomlitions, am] 
is not dm* to the Kuropean demand, as was the expoii 
trade to Calcutta. 

KdihlvCrains other than Wheat. — Tin? cliief of tlies(> 
are gram {e\cvr arhtinnm). rice, and the tmtinnn millel.s 
{hnieas sorghum Jind jamieUlaria spicata) ; hut there 
are numerous other kinds, each of which does not of 
itsell’<leserv(‘ separate m^tiee. These tlitfercnt kinds 
arc not grown in tlie same proportion throughout the 
provinces ; hut ns might bo expected, different eomli- 
tions in soil, climate, siud 5vater-.sup])ly make themselves 
seen v(‘ry plainly iti localising to .some ext(‘.nt the 
difFenmt kinds of crops. This is ospt'cially evident Avith 
vice, which is ino.^t grown in the districts of the suh- 
Himalayan ami j)emdtimal(^ belts. Thus the per-centnge 
of rice Jirea to total cultivated area is in Saharan pur, 
Id-D ; Bareilly, 27*H; (Joiida, oO/ 1 ; and Goraklipur, 
38*/) ; while in M(‘erut it is only 2*2, in Aligarh 
*(), in Cawi]j>ore 2*7, and Banda 3 *8. 

The portion of tlu* cultivated area in these provinces 
which hears a crop in both autumn and spring is eoiii- 
])arativ(‘ly small, and by far the larger p.'wt hears only 
one crop within tlu* year, Avhich may bo (roughly 
speaking) cither .•^own in June and r(*apcd in OetoIxT, 
or sown in Oetolx'r and reaped in April. Kxaniples 
of the I’ornu*!* class <d’ croj) are lice ami the vaiiruis 
millets (joar, bfijra, Ac.) ; (‘Xtirnples of the latter are, 
wheal, barley, and gram. Wheiber tlu* (*r()p on any 
field is to he an autumn or spring om* is determined 
parlly by eiisloin, Avbicb in some oases favours the 
alternation of auliiinn and spritig crops, and parlly l»y 
the conditions oi’ the land tis to wal(‘r-.snpply, Ac. 
Shotdd the means of irrigation he seanly, or nil^ r 
things being (‘(]nal, an autumn cro]> would lu* grown, 
since this, gaining its water IVom the rains, is to a, 
great j'X tent indepemlent of Jirtilicial irrigatiem. On 
the other hand, a .--pi’ing cro[) is pr(*f(*rre<l for land 
Avhi(‘h can he (*asily and effectmdly irrigided in eas(! ef 
the winter rain failing, as very lh'(|n(’ntly happen.'. 
From then* being two harvests within the year it 
follows tliat tlie grain Irmle vari(‘s in dillen*nt periofl,^ 
of the year not only in the kind of grain dealt in, hut 
also in tlu* direction in Avliich it run.s. 

(\ius(‘s allecting the conditions of tin* crops are 
often very local in tiu'ir action, and so it is not nii- 
eonimon to .see a stream of export trade in autnnni 
grain not only cheeked hut turned by iiu'n; anticipa- 
tion of a failure of (In; sjiriiig luirvesl. 

A slalemeiit is appemh‘d showing the inoveim^nts of 
grain by rail hehveen tin; diiferent blocks in those 
provinces during the year ending September 30tli, 
187H, as well ns between these ])rovine,es and places 
outside their limits with which trade is transacted. 


Movk.ment of Grain by Hail within tlu^ Ihovinees. 


Imports to eucdi block within the provinces from all 
other blocKs within the provinces. 


Total of I st 
, quarter. 

„ 2iul 
M 3rd 
M 4th 

Total - 


To 

Meerut. 

'fo 

Agra. 

To , 
Allah- ' 
abad. ' 

To 

Hcoares. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. I 

Mds. 

32,085 

311,136 

58,945 i 

3,049 

11,155 

84,331 

34,187 1 

6,797 

26,322 

345,872 

123,964' 

123,240 ; 

7,294 

41,335 

526,362 , 

45,797 1 

76,856 

782,674 

743,459 j 

1 

178,098' 

1 


Exports from each block wit?iiu the provinces to all 
other blocks M'ithin the provinces. 


JUdiib 

kb.and. 

To 

Oudh. 

From 

Meerut. 

From 

Agra. 

From 

Allaha- 

bad. 

From 

Henares. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

3.54,670 

Ineludcd 
ill Hohil- 

139,257 

10,876 

1 

438,326 

165,698 


khand. 


1 



172,820 

18,486 

217,440 

5. .57 5 

60,685 

31,256 

; 2,913 

, 2,464 

88,149 

20,789 

35,456 

3,245 

1 3,870 

3,048 

43,309 

89,979 

25,775 

7,545 

i .‘534,273 

1 

23,998 1 

1 

488,155 

127,219 

560,242 

207,744 


From I 
Kohih I 
khand. | 


Mds. 

5,721) 


4,152 

.393,427 

431,39.0 


834,713 


From 

Oudh. 


Mds. 
Included 
in Kohil- 
khand. 
8,058 
73,818 

29,703 
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TRADE AND THE TRADING CLASSES. 




of (jR\iN by Kail Ivom and to tbo Novlb-Woslern I’vovinws. 


Total Kailway Imports ol' drain into the North-Western rrovinccs. 








— 





Kroiii 
('iilcu tta. 

From 

Ihiigal. 

From 

Hchar. 

From 

Viinjab. 

From 

hajputaiui. 

From 
C»‘M trill 
Proviuees. 

From 

liombaj 

Presideney. 

From 

llomhay 

Town. 

Total 

Imports. 

'rotul of 1 St quarter 
„ 2 lid „ - 

„ aid „ - 

,, -tth „ 

Mds. 

•10,718 

1 4 0,48 a 

1 i„>8.a 
1,210 

Mds. 

172,042 

.'i4i,o.aa 

G 1,23a 

17, a I.") 

Afils. 

1 ,8.3 l,G29 
l,ai4,G.’>8 
120,988 
4G,490 

Mils. 
8G9,04.) 
1,G80,G46 
4r»,G9 1 
13,77)4 

Mds. 

1.3 

2.) 9 

G.‘i2 
3,2.3 1 

Mils. 

63 1,306 
285,680 
3,282 
4,117 

Mds. 

158,341 

47,095 

303 

1 

Mds. 

711 

2,3 1 .3 

285 

92 

Mds. 

3,706,835 

4,013,167 

243,707 

116,494 

Total 

193,994 

791,623 

a,3iG,7ir> 

2,G39,iaG 

4,185 

921,38.5 

205,782 

3,401 

8,080,203 

- 


Total KiiiUvay 1 

Exports of Grain from the North-Western rrovinees. 



To 

Calcutta. 

To 

Kengal. 

To 

Ikdiar. 

To 

Ihinjab. 

Kait>utana. 

To 

Central 

Provinces. 

To 

Hombay 

Port. 

To 

Bombay 

City. 

Total 

FiX ports. 

Total of 1st quarter 

„ - 
aid „ - 

-tth „ - 1 

M-ls. 
•t.ToG 1 

ri,(;72 I 

G0a,.'‘)ljG j 
l.'i.'i,988 1 

Mils. 

lOG 

4 18 
:),.‘)47 
1,081 

Mds. 

949 

l,.50l 

IO,.lG8 

40,2.30 

Mds. 

8,.')30 

ari,.389 

32,7)47 

G,742 

Mils. 

20,192 

18,92G 

276.481 

10,300 

Mds. 

5,702 

4.294 

5.s,15s 

.53,287 

.Mds. 
184,494 
! .3.3,890 

; 207,118 
i 5 1 ,620 

Mds. Md.s. 

28,414 j 253,093 
63,224 164,314 

227,861 1 1,421,716 

6(5,414 ' .385,663 

Total 

770,9.52 i 


:ja,N8 

8.3,208 

.325,899 

1,21,441 

477,122 

385,913 

2,224,816 


'To iin<li‘r.stnml tiu* si^niilicjuica* of the liixures it 
Hill'll l)<‘ re,iii(‘iiil)<.Te<l (hat tlie ji^rienltural enmtilion of 
the (lith']-(‘nt ([uarters of the yeer was as follows: — 

First f/ff(fr/a\ Orfnhvr l.v/, 1<S77, to Drtrnihcr \\\st^ 
1<S77. — 'riuM’o had heeii an a.liiio>t ('om])le((‘ failure of 
the autmun rains, and the autiinin crop was eonse- 
ijnently in iiK'asun? lost. 'I'lie eondilion of (In* 

Jvohilkhand mimI A^^ra divisions was s[»eeially ha.<l and 
fainiin* l■(‘lief wiirks w(*re starteil first within (heir 
limits. 'I'hon^h, so far as the autumn rains went, the 
Me(‘rut tlivision was eipially badly off, yet better means 
of irri;j;ati(m savt*d a portion of the crop and a series 
of jj^ood ha.rv(‘sts bad tilled (be j^ranaries. (Ireat 
a})preliensi()ns liad been (mtertained coneeriiin”- the 
sprin*^ harv(‘sl. hu* which rain was absolulely necessary, 
but a timely fall in October allowial of ploiij^hin^jj and 
sowiiii^, whih’ more rain in NovernlxM* Luive hopes of a. 
<;ood spring; harvest. 

Stroud t/utirlcr, Jonnttrtf l.v/ to Marrlt dl.v/, IS7'"<. 
— Periodical falls of rain continued and made (lu* 
])rosp(‘ct, ol* a p:ood spring harvest a|)pcar more and 
more hopeful. Tin* area unde]' sprin^r crops was far 
lar^^er than usual, since a ^rreai deal of tin? portion 
usually allotted to autuiiin crops was sown. 

Third fjtttirtrr, April l.v/ to Jnnr 80///, 1S7S. — The 
spring harvest when gathered in fell far below cx- 
jKictations, except perhaps in Kohilkliand. 'rim 
failure of the autumn rains had consi<lerably lowtTcd 
the water level and the ground was far drier beneath 
the sui-fiKm than is usually the case. Frf)m this the 
crops were stunted and weakly and ill able to resist 
th(* rust and bli^jjht which attacked them. 

Fourth (juarter^ JuJtf bv/ to Scjttcmbcr HOth^ 187H. 
— At the <‘ommen(!emcnt of this (luarlcr it was fcannl 
Unit there was ^^join*; to bo a .second failure of the 
rains. But all apprehension was relieved hy a fall in 
Aujrust and Sc[>teinber, which, thou^j:!! late, <;avc a fair 
avera^i* autumn croj>. 

'Die statistics of railway trad <* in grain which passe<l 
between the different blocks of the provima«s show 
that in the lirst (jinii ter of the year the Buhilkhand 
and Agra blocks imported very largely, while the 
Meerut, Allalnihad, and Benares exported. In the 
second quarter Ihei’e was a marked decrease in the 
imports, and the Meei*ut block alone was able to export 
to any considerable extent, while Rohilkhaiid still 
continued the chief importer. The third (piarter is 
Qharacterised by a larire export from Rohilkhaiid, 


iiojirly :dl of wiiicli was mken by Agia. A good 
spring harvc.st Imd l•nal>le(! Kohilkliand to reeo\<*r its 
lus.ses by lh(‘ sale of its surplus. Ih-tweeii the oMkt 
blocks tnah^ decreased considi rahly , 'fhe child* feature 
ill the loiiith qiiartci was the export of grain to (he 
Allahahad block, hhihilkhand was still th(‘ Jaigi'st 
exporter, lint Agra had sutliciently iveoviu-ed itself to 
begin exporting, d’he inqmrt of grain hy the Allah- 
abad block was not to supply its own con.«-nmj»tion, 
but iniuvly indicjitcs the collection of grain .at (hiwn- 
porc fur export to the ports of ( hlciilt.a. juid Homliay. 

T'ln* stali.'^tics oi’ grain trade Ix'twi'cn th(‘ provinces 
as H whole, ami places external to them, exhibits 
variations of tin? .same kind. 'Flie lirsl. and .second 
quarters wen* chtiraclcrisial hy ciiorinous imports 
chiefly I’rom Hchar ami (In* Kanjah. In the third 
(piartcr exporting began chiefly to ( 'alciitia, and this 
continucih hut in a less ilegive. during the foiirtb 
quartiT. A judgment imiy ho formed I'roin tin* ligiires 
of the lirst statement as to (lu! pr()por(ions in which 
the imports wei’c distrltuited between the difbaent 
blocks of the jirovinces, or in which they contributed 
to the exports. 

Inot {iochtdiiit/ Ilardintir). —Ivtmova is indigenous 
in llic hill <listriets ol’ these, provincis, ami iron has 
always been [u-odnecd from it by the rough proee.sses 
of. smelting known to (he hilhmai. Some yt a rs ago 
iron works were started hy (iovcnimeiit near I\’;irii- 
nagar, but from scarcity of fuel .ami dilllcully of car- 
riage as well as from inexpia-ieiieial manag(*men( they 
have not as yet heiai a linam’ial .siicce.ss. 'riie amount 
imported from the bill districts to llie plain.s i.s not 
very consi<lera]»le, only amounting to 1,7‘J!^ mannds in 
1877-78. iSativc iron is al.so imjiortcd from Nepal, 
but not to tmy griait amount, the gross import in 
1877-78 being inannd.s. Iron oe.eurs also in 

the range of Jiilks whicli .skirt these. [>rovince.s to the 
southward in the territory of the native states of 
(iwalior, Bumlelkliaml, and Kewnh. Thi.s is tlu^ 
.soiircii from whhdi nearly all the country iron used in 
these provinces is drawn. In 1877-78 the inqiorts 
from (Iwalior ainoimted to 11,888 inaunds, and from 
lJundelkhand 148, bOl muuuds. But throughout the 
provinces Kuro|ican imported iron and stetd is gradually 
ousting the country article, being considered sujierior 
to it in quality and cheaper in price. No iiKam.sideraide 
amount of Europiian iron is imported even to those 
plm^es in which country iron is indigenous. Thus in 
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1877-78 3,800 mminds' were 'sent to the state of 
Gwalior, and 7,406 jiiaiinds to the hill districts of 
Dehra Dfin, Garliwnl, and Kmnaiiu. 

4'he iiupoi-ts of European iron and liardware roach 
those provinc('s principally via Calcutta., though 
Boinhay takes a larger share in this trade than in cotton 
goods. During the y(’Jir ending Septeuibor dOth, 
1 87«\ 4o7,473 inaunds w(’.re imported from Cahmtta 
ami ()1,190 i’rom Bombay. 

The latter consisted ehieny fd r.ailway iron and was 
consigm d to the Agra Idoek, being destined for the 
llaji)utana and Gwalior state railways. iTobably for 
the same reason the Agra block took th(‘ largest share 
of the (^ileutta iron (197,On(S maimds). 'Fhe All.'ih- 
abad block took 13o,()7() maunds, most of which was 
consigiicd to Cawnpor**, which is the chief (mtrepdt 
for iron as for cotton goods. It luis been noted above 
that by far the hirg(‘st imports of coimtiy iro7» .arc* 
from the Bujidelkhaiid state of ( liatarpur, ki'.. Nearly 
the whole of this which is not cotisumed in the trjins- 
dumna districts liiuls its way to (■awnoorc. 

In the year 1876-77, ('awnpore received 42,777 
maunds of iron from Bundelkhand and ()(),766 mann<ls 
fnmi up-<*ountry. A great part of this lalt(T must 
havr* hc(‘ii from ( iAvalior. Nearly 1 lu' whole of this must 
have bet*n sent into Oudh, which nH'cived from CaAvn- 
]>ore in the sarn(* year 36,186 maoml.s hy road, and 
24,431 maunds by rail. Ij-om consigned froiii Calcutta, 
to Agra and ]\lccnit, as w('ll ns (liat r(‘c«4v(‘d Irom 
(iwalior, is ]>ass(‘d on to the districts of IJohilkhaml 
and Ondh ; in 1877-78 the amount Avhich cross('d llie 
Ganges byroad into Koliilkliand was 9,717 maunds 
and into (iudh 9,367 maunds, tin* latter exclusive of 
coiisigiiments from Cawupore. 

Op'unn. — The opium [u'oduce«l in tlu se provinces is 
all ixxtractod from poppy eultivated on aeeount of 
Government. Its cultivation is only permitted in 
(uu'lain districts in which sp(‘cial arrangements are 
made with the cultivators by the otlicers of tlu* opium 
d(‘partment. 'riie cult i valors are p(‘rmi((ed to grow 
the poppy on certain areas of tlu'ir holdings juul are 
.assisted hy money advances on condition that they 
give* up tile whole of tlu* proiluce at a certain lixed 
price, 'riu' opium thus olitaincd is forwarded to the 
Goveriirnenl facloiT at Gli;i/ipur, when* 't is ])iiriJied 
and mad(’ up into oblong eak«‘s if for eousumpliou in 
this country, and into rouiul balls if for export to 
(diina. Tli(< districts in which tlu* cultivjition of tlu* 
poj)py is pcrmillcd arc tlina* in Bohilkhand ( Harcilly, 
liudauu, and Shahjahanpur), the Dojih dist ricl.s from 
Kt.:iwah ami iMaiupuri downwards, and all the di.slriets 
in Oudh and the Ih'uarcs division. 

In the year ('iidiug S('pteml)er .‘JO, 1878, the cou’ 
signiiu'uts of law opium hy rail to Gh;izipur amoimt(*d 
to 3,232 luaimds from the Agra block and l.),.‘)],’> 
from the Allahabad block. 4'he amount eonsigiied 
from stations on tlu- Oudh and Uobilkbaud lOiilway is 
not known. In the same year 129,734 maunds were 
exported by rail from Benares to Calcutta. 

S(tU . — 'riie mauufac.lure of salt is not permitted in 
these proviiu'cs, although brackish (‘arth is of eommou 
occurrence, from wliieh th(3 exiraetioii of an im|)ure 
(jualily of salt Avas formerly a considerable industry. 
vSalt is iiOAV obtained from four sources (i.) ddiihcl, (ii.) 
tlu* Upper Panjab, (iii.) Giirgaoiinnd Bajputana., (iv.) 
C.alcnttn. 

(1.) Thibvt salt. — Salt is brought from Thibet 
across the snow pavsses laden <»n tlio backs ot .sluep. 
It is fairly pure, containing sonu* 93 per cent, of 
chloride* of sodium (Jnlaiul Customs report, 1867-68, 
note 10), and is vastly pr4*f('rrcd by tlu* Tiaiivca of 
Kumauii and Garliwal and by the N(pah*se to any 
kind of salt Avliich can be imported horn the plains. 
It is said to luivt* more juquancy ot’ taste aiul to be 
more Avliolesome than eillu’r Ldiori, Bajputana, or 
(kilcutta SJilt, and it is only the former of these flirei* 
kinds Avhich comj)et(‘s with it in tlu? hills, :nKl that to 
no very great extent. On tlu; other hand the cem- 
sumption of Thibet salt is contined to the liill.^:, and 
little or none CAmr reaches ilu' plains. In 1877-78 
the imports of salt from 'rhibet into t he hill districts 
amounted to 31,709 maunds. During that year 


traffic between the hill districts and the plains was 
not registor(*d, so it cannot he said whether any of 
this 'rhil)et salt passed on beyond the hill districts 
We liave, however, .slatistics for 1876-77 which show 
that dining that Arar only 101 niamids of salt ])nsstMl 
from the hills to tlu* plains. According tn our present 
informal ion 'riiilug. salt Avould appear to bo gradually 
giving way b(‘foiv thal. from the plains ; tlm amount 
of this lalter exported to Nepal in 1877-78 heim-r 
some 13,000 maunds in excess of tlu* exports in the 
previous year. 

'ri»ih(‘t salt is tlu* only variety which comes into 
thoH(' i)rovince.s unlaxt'd. The advisability of taxino* 
it has been fully discussed, and it lias been diTidcil 
tluit the advantages of taxing it Avould lu* Iricommeii^ 
surah* Avith the dilheulty and expense of enforcing tlu; 
duty, and tlu* «listrcss which would he cause'll to 
the iiumb(‘rs who noAv make a livelihood from the 
trad(‘. 

vSnlt is im])orted from the salt iniiu*s of the IJppoi- 
Banjah (Find Dadan Khan, &<*.), and in the plains is 
moie generally pref(*ri‘ed than all other imported 
varu‘ti<‘s. lhifortiinat(‘ly l.ahori salt has not been 
distingiiislu'd from other kinds in the legistratioii 
returns, so that tlu; amount amiiially imported cannot 
be estimated willi accuracy. 

In Jlajimtana salt is included that from salt ])a) is 
and marslu's in tlu; Gnrgaon district of the Ban j;ih 
as Avell as tliat pi’odnced in Bajputana itself. 'Flu-rc. 
are sev<Tal varictii'S : tlu; most important, are Sainhhnr 
salt from tlu* lake of that name in the daipur terri- 
tory, JUtlamhha from the state of Bhartpnr, Diml- 
iraaa and Pavhhadra from salt marshes in (In; 
Jodhpur slate, and StdthnpiO' and Salambka from 
<lillcrenf parts of the Giirgaori district. All th(‘sc 
varu'tics aic obtained by evaporation, caused ('illuT 
imtnrally, as (vii the edge of lakes or marshes (Samh- 
har ami Diiidwana), oi* ;ii-tilicially by (*xposnre in pans 
(Balamblia, SidtaiipLii i, mid Salambha). Now tliat 
tr(*ati(‘S hav<‘ b(*en etli'cted with tlioso stall's of Baj- 
piifaiia in whose territovv salt was ]irodiiced, the 
places from which sail Is imjiorled are limiird to the 
Bpper I*aiijii,b, two j>laa.'s in Gnrgaon, tlu* Sambhar 
lake, and thivi* oilier lakes in Jodhpur territory. By 
tar the most important Mirii'ty is tin* Sambhar, whicii 
is snp])laiitliig all other varii‘ti(‘s in the eonsiimpiion 
of the pioviiu'cs, its import being faeilitalcd and 
ehoapi'iicd liy a light line of railway running to the 
place (.)f its jiroilnction. 43ie amount of this salt 
actually purchased during the past year was ahoiii 
2,7(K),00() inamids, and it is probable that during the 
present year sales Avill i*i*acli a- still liiglier tignre. 
The light railway is hardly aileipia.li* for the carriage 
of the rapidly increasing trade. Agra and Delhi are 
the two centres of the salt trade. Jdirongh the 
foi iner comes Sambhar salt, Avhile the latter takes .‘ill 
the Gnrgaon salt (SuUanpuri and Salambha), as well 
as some of the other A^arieties (Dindwana, &<:). In 
the year 1877-78 the imports by road from Delhi 
aTnonnti'd to 132,676 maunds, 109,169 maunds of 
Avhich subsequently crossed the Ganges into Bohil- 
khanil. 'riie road imports from Bajputana to Agra in 
the same year cnmi* to 100,365 jmiuiiils. 

We have already seen that the province of Roliil- 
khand draAvs most ofits salt fromJ|Jclhi. Oudh, on the 
oilier hand, is chiefl y supplied from CaAvnpore, toAvhich 
Sambhar salt is carried from Agra in large quantities. 
In 1876-77, 141,093 maunds of ^ alt were sent from 
CaAvnpore into Oudh by road alone, while in the same 
year the total amount Avliicli crossed the Ganges 
betAveen the Doab and Oudh only came to 177,892 
inaunds. I'o this must bo added the amount con- 
.signed by rail, both from Agra and from the Buj- 
putana. State Raihvay via Agra. 

Cawn])orc is also a salt distributing mart for tlic 
Irans-Jnmna di.stricts of Bundelkhand. Tn 1876-77 
63,390 maunds wore despatched by road from Cawn- 
pori* toAVards Bundelkhand. 

European salt imported via Calcutta does not conU' 
much further u|) country than Benares, at which 
place its cost is about that of the Rajputana article. 
During the year ending 30th September, 1878, 
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60,000 maiii^ds reached these provinces from Calcutta, 
ot >vhich 55,000 inauiids were taken by the Hcnarcs 
block, broiii the hast lutlian Railway trade report tor 
ih(? Imlf yt*ar endinj>f 3()th Jum*, 1877 it appeared 
that in the six months, taking tie* whole Ic n^irtb of 
the line, the anioimt of salt oarriisl np eoiinlry iVoin 
Calcutta was about the same as that ejuaied down- 
wards troin the Punjab, Delhi, and Aji^ra, f’ach 
amounting to some Imi lakhs of maunds. Jt appears 
then that these [noviiices take but a small amount of 
the Calcutta artudo, which will lx; still more diminislied 
by any fall in price of Rajputana salt, wh(‘ther owing 
to reduction of duty or cheapening oi* earriage. 

Oil-scef/s . — Under this head are included various 
kinds of seeds from Avhieh oil is e,xtrae.le<l, tin* chief 
of which are linse(.‘d, mustard, rap(‘, and lil (or 
gi!ig(;lly). These* are grown all over I he provinces, 
lait, except in the snh-lliinalayan and pennltimate 
belts and the tract of llundelkhaiid, they are as a, rnh? 
not grown alone, but sown as a subordinate* ere)p in 
the* cea*u he.dds either along the e'dges as a be)rd(‘r or in 
parallel line's ae’ioss it, or l)re)a,dcast. Jt is jueebalde* 
that in almost all parts e)flhej t»re)vine'es the «tunnlily 
of oil-seeels pre)eliiced is sunieie-iit lor leu'al wants, if 
ne)t tor exportation, thongh it is ehiedly from the two 
lexialitie^s named above that there* is a eonsidea-able* 
surplus for e-xport. The elistrie*ts which expent by 
far the* largest epiaiitity an* those* e)f Kheri, Itahraiedi, 
aiiel (iotiela, in the* prewiiice e)r Oudh. 

In the* year eMieling March 31st, IS7S the* iie‘t <*xpe)rts 
by roael from Kohilkhanel te) the* l)e)al) were 9<S,017 
iiiaunels. Ill the pre‘Ce‘eling vear the city of (.'awii|>oree 
ree*e'iv’e'el by re:>ael 131,187 mauiiels 1‘roni Oudh anel 
124,067 mauiiels from Buiide*lkhaiul. Mustard anel 
rape.^ werei the most impewtaiit, ite'ins in the impeuts 
Irean Oudh and Rohilkhand, while* eif the v^arious kiiiels 
wliiedi come' iVeuii Hundelkhanel linses'd tigures large‘>|. 
Oil-s(*eels are e*e41e*cte*d in ( ^awiipere*, not to siqiply 
local (XMisiiniptiem, but for e-xjMat to Calcutta, anel it 
is as e)iii‘ eif the* most iinpoi’taiil of the* e'xports te> llie 
)M»rts, anel not as an article* eif iiite'riial trade, that oil- 
sce'ds are ehie*lly re'inarkable*. 

'riie suhjoine'el table's slow the e-xpeirts by rail to 
Calcutta and Reanliay from each eif (he North-\Ve*^tern 
Provinces anel Ouelh hlejeks, in the y<*ar e.neling Seiit. 
30,1878; — 


Exports to (/ah.'utta from 


1 )(;sorip- 

]\ri*e. 


Allah- 

Ke- 

tioL.; 

rut. 


abad. 

ll a res. 

biii.secd - 

252 

1,990 

•126,077 

! 

10,813 

Miishird 
and rape. 

27,544 

126,805 

78.4,699 

.17,.444 

'Pil 

— 

254 

5,195 

9,461 

Olhe r 
kinds. 

— 

16,440 

1.14,424 

11,906 

Total 

^17,795 


1,358,395 

60,414 


Exports to B 

ombay 

\ 1 

rom bl 

1 

Descrip 

Mee- 

Agra. 

Allah- 

Ke- 

tion. 

rut. 

abad. j 

1 Hires. 

1 

binst‘ed - 



81,742 

1,840 

Mustard 
and rape. 

5,502 

53,785 

412,438 

497 

Til 


— 

112 

— 

D t h c r 
kinds. 

5 

— 

827 


Total - 

5,507 

54,785 

495,009 

2,437 


Oeulli, 

Koliil- 'j'on»h 
kliund 
Kail way. 

eJ.MilJl r>e 12,711.4 
47,477 l,uri,s.-)7 

14,S0‘I 
9,471 18], 247 


Oiielh, 

Kolill- 

khanel 


'fotah 


71,209 . 1,24,541 
44,998 5,07,120 

— 112 
S9(; , 1,7*28 


107,104 643,501 


'rim Alhiluibad block is out of all comparison the 
largest export!*!’, and most of the oil-seeds registered 
as leaving it were despatched from the city of Cawnporc, 
which is the chief colh^cting mart for them in Upper India. 


A very considerable amount l« sent down tbo Gogra Cu\i* 1. I 
from tbe Ouelh ebstrieVs of Babraicb anel Oonda. 'Phis — * 

is most of it primarily eonsigne*d to Patna, wh(‘nee' it Noutu- 
is de'^putebeel to ('aleulla by rail. In the year oneliier Wkstkhn 
M areh 3lsl, 1878, tin* oil-sevels exportcel down the l^»t ovi\c E8 
(hegra amonuti'd to 2,103,682 maunds, of which over Hucfu 

l,40(),()t)0 iiiauiids eousisteel of linseed. The amount * 

sent elowii (he (ianges is thus over oiie'-tliird more 
than that cimsigned by rail to Calcutta from all the 
blocks ill the provinces. 

S/o/ir . — Stone is only fouinl in (he hilly districts at 
the upper and lovven* bouudarie's of the provimays. In 
the* einlinary distriet.s of the [)laiii> it does not occur, 
anil its use in llieiii is liiiiite'd to the* small liaMel-mills 
nsi d for grinding corn and (in the ea.-slerii distrie*ts) to 
kollnis or sugarnniil.*^. The* towns which are* noted for 
their sloin-huilt sln-ets are (liose* which an* situateil 
near stone quarrie's, c.r/., Aluttra ami H.ithras, from 
which the* (piarri(*s in the Agra distrietan*oiiiy ilistaiit 
30 oi‘ 40 miles. 

The* iiM* ol slom* being so rnnlt»‘el in all plae<*s but 
lho.<e‘ oi its product ion, tin* traele in it is of but 
secondary iinjiortaiiet*. (Twalior, l>bart[nir, ami the* 

Agra districts are the plae*es from wliieh most ajipears 
te> he imporl<*d, e‘oniiiig as in slalis or hand-mill stone.s. 

The former an* n.-^ed for hnihling purpose s, and do not, 
as a rule, travel tar; the* latter Mre^ elislributcd over 
tin* whole* ol the* Meerut, Rohilkhainl, ami Allahabad 
divisions. . 

Ill tin* year i‘nding March 31sl, 1878, 205,902 
inanmls of stom* were imported by roael iVoin ihe^ 
native sfa(e*> of Cwalior, Rajputana, and from (In* 
trans-Jumna portion of the Agra district. Agra is 
(Ik^ cliie'f stom* mart in the |>rovine(*s, ami it re-e‘xports 
the stone* it re*ee*i\a*s by road and liy rail. 

Byroad the stone* pa.'^ses ii|) via llaihras tovvarels 
RohilkhamI, which in tin* ye ar e*mling iMandi 31st, 1878, 
re'e!e*ivi.*el 5,851 maninls. A eonsielerahh* purtie)n is 
emharkeel on the (Jaiige.s Canal in the Aligarh elistriei, 
and sent ehiwn to ( ■awniieire*, which in (In* ye*ar e*neling 
Mareh 31st, 1877, ree(‘ived 5,919 maunds in this Avay. 

Cawiipore* distril.mte‘s the* steiim l,o Oiielh em eiiio side* 
anel Buneh Ikhanel on tin* e)iher. 

A consieh'rahle* epianlity of stom* is dcs[»ate.he*d from 
Agra lo Muttra, and De*lhi, jiart of whie*h is eh-spaiched 
by the* Agra canal, and part by road. In the y(“a.r 
ending iMareh 31st, 1878, De'lhi ree*eiv(*el by roael 
20,851 innnmls, 1,752 maunds of which she re-exporte*d 
by road to Meerut. 

'I’lie subjoine d stat(*ment shows the* e*vj)e)rt.s of stone 
from the Agra block to e*ach other Neirtli-We'stejrn 
Province's and Oudh lihiek ehning the* Jialf-year ending 
March 3 1st, 1878 : — 

From Airra block to block — 

Oudh anel Muttra and 

Meerut. I Allaliahad. i lleniiii's. llolilkhaiul JIathra.s 

h’aihvay. Kailway. 


*21,099 20,101 4,249 17,062 

Stf (/(/?’. — The? mitunil area for the; eultivalion of the 
sugar-cane* in llii'.si* pre)vin(‘e*s avoijM apj«‘ar to bo tho 
sui)-lfimalayn ami |>enultimate bolls, in the; former ot 
which it is frcquemlly grown without irrigation, while 
ill I ho latter it is, us a rule*, irrigate**!, excerpt in I'xceq)- 
tioiially situated tracts, such as the* alluvial beds of 
rivers, t^e. But to this area must now bo adelcd a 
gre*fit jiortiou of tlie ilist riots irrigated by the* Ganges 
canal, in wliieli facilities for obtaining an abundant 
siqiply of Avater are graelnally extending sugar-cane 
<*ullivation over tracts wliieh formerly Avoro stnnigors 
to it. The per-c<*ntago of sugar-cane area to the; total 
cultivated area ranges in tho Rohilkhand districts 
from 8 in Bijiiorlo2*7 in Bndaun,in the trans-Gogra 
districts of Omlh and the Benares Division from 3*2 
in Goraklipur to 1-5 in Gonda, and in the cis-Gogra 
districts of Oudh, within the limits of tho penultimate 
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belt, from 5*5 in F'y 7 .aba(l to 3*9 in Sitapnr. Tliorc 
is also extol isivo su^ar-cano cultiv’^ation in the Azani- 
<;urh and dannpur districts. 

South of iho penultimate belt, su^^•lr-(•ano cnltivntioii 
seems limitc'd to those districts in which there is canal 
irrii^ation, and occurs lo any con.si<lcrable extent in 
only a few of these. Thus the [ler-centage is in LInao 
1 '4 and in A;j[ra '(), while in Moc‘rut and Ktnb (both 
eanal-irrigateil districts) it is ()‘4and 2 resp(‘c,tively. 
In l)olh ofthe.se latter districts a eon.sidernble amount 
of cane is j^rown on lln^ ol<l alluvial IhmI of the (ianj?c.s, 
which is not irrigated from tin*. c:ina.l. Districts which 
depend for their cane cultivation on thc^ canal alom^ do 
not show such high. pi*r-ci‘ntage.s. 

Speaking ginierally, it may be said that the portions 
of the province's when* sugar jiroduc.tion gives a surplus 
over (•onsum))tion are the Meiaait, Itoliilkhand, and 
Benares divisions, and tlu^ piovince of Oinlh ; while 
the trans-Jumna tract fi“om Agra to Banda imports 
largely, find tlnj districts of the middle ami lower Doab 
to a less extent. 

In the year emling Marc.h 31st, 187S, 44(),162 
inaunds of sugar crossed the (langes from Kohilkhand 
and the Doab by road alone, and in the preceding yc'ar 
337,873 mannds cross(*d from Oudh into the Doab. 
In this latter year 1,27,498 inaunds w(*re. sent by road 
towards Bundelkhand fi om the city ol Cawnpore. 

The subjoined statistics show tin' railway traih' in 
sugar during the year ending September 3()th, 1878, 
bet ween (*ach oi‘ the diffen'nt blocks in the province's 
to eaidi other Idock in the jirovinces : — 

Kx POUTS of Sugar by Hail from each of the Blocks in 
thesi* Ih’oviiKjes to tin? other Blocks in tin? Bro- 
vinces. 

From Blocks — 

Oadh and 

Moorut. A<n’a. , Alliihal)a(l. i Itenaivs. llohiikhami 

Kailway. 


:»(),. *192 


1,87.5 I 20,470 70,09:» 152,011 


Impouts of Sugar by Hail to each of the Xorth-W(‘stern 
Ih’ovinces and Oudh Blocks from the other Blocks 
in tin* Provinces. 

To Block.s — 


] ( luilh and 

Meerut. A^rra. j Allahabad. Ueiiare.s. . Kotiilkhaud 

i Kaihvav. 


f}4,r»02 174,251 I 40,171 242 20,520 


It will be noticed that taking merely internal trade 
into eonsideriition, the Benares ami Oudh and Htdiil- 
klnind railway blocks ar<* tlio largc.st exporters, wliile 
the Agra block is by far (lie largest importer of sugar. 
43n? exj)ort trade in sugar to the ports is not consider- 
able in amount. The traih' with all the other tracts 
adjoining those provinces is one of export, with the 
exception of the provlinu? of Beliar, in I^ower Bengal, 
from which sugar is imported in eon.sidernble (pian- 
1itie.s. 

Sugar is largely exported to I be Paujab by road and 
rail. By road the net exports in the year eiubng 
March 3 1st, 1878, amoiiiitod to 437,238 mauads, 
while the net exports by rail in die 3x^1* emliiig 
September 30tli, 1878, were 126,f>2e maund?, i-he 
largest exporting blocks being the Oudh and Kohil- 
khand Railway and the Bcnare.s divi.sion. Rajputana 
also take.s a good deid of sugar, the net exports by 
road being 140,702 inaunds in the year ending March 
3l.st, 1878, and hy rail 200,919 inaunds in the year 
ending September 30th, 1878, the principal exporting 
blocks being the Allahabiul and the Ondh and Robil- 
khand Railway. 


The export trmle with the Central IVovinoes and 
the states of Buiuh'lkhaiid is not considerable enoimh 
to d(‘serv(‘ separate notici', 

43i(‘ net imports from the proviiK*e.s of Beliar by 
road only just balance the exports, while tlu' ex]H)rts 
by the river (logra are enormou.dy in exce.^s ol‘ the 
imports, ainouuling in tlu? year emling March 31st, 
1878, to f) 19,9.59 maunds. The districts in these pro- 
vinces immediatc'ly adjoining Behar are all large sugar 
producers, and the local trade lu'tweeu them and thci 
Bengal province's is much in their iavour. The sugar 
exported by the Gogra must have bi'cn ilestined for 
place.s beyond Behar itself. 'Flio imports fi'om Beliar 
by rail in the year ending September 30tb, 1878, 
amounted to 261,774 maunds, the major portion of 
which was taki'ii by the Agra division. 

Sugar is not so wi'll or carefully cultivated in lim 
North-Western Pi’ovinees a.s in many other parts of 
the world, and its manufacture is eoiidueted by very 
rude proi'csses. The attention of this Department has 
be(?n turned to the improvenu'nt both of tlu? cultivating 
and manufacturing systems ; and new proeess(?s, eitlier 
n'comnu'iided by Furopcaii planters, wdio are iiersomilly 
engaged in the production of sugar, or specilied in 
llu? treatises on the industry in otlu'r eouiilrii's, Icm* 
become the .subject of ex[)crini('nt. Kndeavoitrs are 
also being made to pro(?ure new plants from out, side 
India. Should material improvement 1 m* possible, 
then* is no reason why these jirovinces sliould not 
compete' ill bi'tter markets. 

Tiinbcr, — The only portions of the North-W'estera 
Brovinees which do not sei'in to prodiu'e snflieieut 
timber for the ordinary domestic and manufacturing 
purpose's are tlio districts of the Meerut and Agra 
divisions, many of which in their eonsjiieuous treelcss- 
lU'i^s resemble the neighbouring tracts of the Banj;ib 
ami Rajputana. It is in these two ilivi.sions that the 
greater part of the timber tradi* .seems toeenlre whii'li 
is destined for the supply of provincial rel|uirement^. 
By rail the only large importer is the Agra block, 
wiiich ill the year ending September 30lli, 1878, im- 
ported .57,032 maunds md ; but tlii.s w/is not i.'iiiiiely 
to supply local consumption, for some portion ol* the 
timber, though I'onsignod lo Agra, was merely col- 
lected then' for despatch to J^ijputana. Delhi i.s 
another e('ntr(3 for the timber trade, and shares with 
Agra a tran.sit trallic in timber Ix'tween tlu* more 
tliiekly wooded parts of thc.so provinces and the tri'clc' S 
jdains of Rajputana and the Banjab. 

Althongb, as statial above, most dislriets in 
provinces produ(?i? (‘nougb timber for ordinary pur- 
po.ses, yet the only tract from wliieli there i.s niiicli 
timber exported is that which has been designated the 
.sub-11 i null ayan, to which may be added the. southern 
jiortions of the Bundelkluaiul districts. 

But by far the larger portion of the tiinlu'r whicli 
crosses tlu* provinces comes from the country (/fNi'pal, 
entering our ti'vritory both by road and river. In the. 
year ending March 31st, 1878, the imports of limluT 
from the Ni'pal fori'sts amounted to 591,892 uuumds. 

From the. sub- Himalayan region, tlu'refore, whether 
in our t(?iTi(ory or in that of Nepal, most of the timh(*r 
is despatched which figures in the trade of tiiesc pro- 
vinces. The eour.se of the trade is, roughly speaking, 
at right angles to the line of th€R|)riiie.ipal rivers; and 
in cou.soijLiciK'e, though euiiveyauce by water is pecu- 
liarly suitable for timbi'r, it is ouly in the first half ol 
its jouiTU'y that l ivei's are much used for transporting 
it. 

On lir.st h?aving the place of its production tin? 
limbi.'r i.s geii(?rally made up into rafts and floated 
down the streams which flow towards the Ganges or 
Gogra. On both the.se latter riveis there are large 
limlier wharve.s, at which these rafts are unloaded. 
Tlie chief wharves on the (ianges are Garlimukhtesar, 
in the Meerut, and Anup.shahr, in the Hnhindshahr 
districts. Timber is floated down in the rains to these 
jdaeos from the Hi j nor jungles, and from them 
desjiatchcd by road to Meerut, Delhi, or Agra. A con- 
siderable quantity is also consigned to these three towns 
hy road direct from the forest it is cut in. Thus, ni 
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tbo year emVin^ Mavcli 31st, 1878,149,216 miuinds 
of timbor and 317,810 mauuds ol' bamboos crosscnl the 
Ganges from Rohilkhniul into tlie Dual), coming in 
carts from tljc Bijnor and T'arai forests. As noticed 
in tbo answer to question 20, the dam of the Ganges 
Canal at Marora prevents rafts from Hi j nor going 
<lovvn the (»ang(*s ludow that point, and tlius all the 
timber from Hijnor is eoncmitraUMl at the Garhmuk- 
t(*SMr and Aniipshahr wliarves. Ihdow Narora the. 
Gaiig(*H recfdves timlua- froni tlie Ramganga and (darra 
rivi'rs, on whiclj it is floated down frt)in tin' Tarai 
above Handily. Tart of this gO(‘s to the Farnkhabad 
wharf and part to that at Cawnpore. 

The chief wharves on the (Jogra are those of Khairi 
and Bahramghat ; llio latl(‘r is by l‘ar the most im- 
portant, and is the great timber eiitn'pdt for the N('pal 
forests, which lie on or n(‘ar the Gogra. From Hah- 
ramghat the timber crosses into the Doab by cither 
road or rail ; by rail 41,422 maunds were exported 
from tlie Oiidh and Itohilkhand railway block (in 
which Ihihramghat is situated) during tlu; year ending 
September oOth, 1878. 

Stihordivafr Articlra of TvitiU', — d'be most import- 
ant of tlie oth(.‘r commodities widcli fignn^ in the trad(; 
of these j)rovinc(‘s are hid(‘s, gbi, t('a, and tobacco* 

Hides are (‘xported to Calcnlla in consahn'able 
rjuanlities from the towns of Delhi and ('awn])ore. 

(Un (clarified butter) is another export to the ports, 
consigned childly from those parts of the provinces 
wluTc ihiTc is much waste ground 1‘ur the grazing of 
the eatih? from whoso milk the. ghi is made. Tims it 
hapixMis tlial. the little town of Jaswant nagar, in the 
Fl.iwah disli'iet, ex[)()i‘ts a. eoiisiderahle ipiantity of ghi 
eaeli yeai‘, being silnaleil ii(*ar a laige tract of raviny 
ground on the Jumna bank, well suited for cattle 
grazing. 

yVv/, is grown l)otb in Knmann and Debra. Dun, Imt 
its e.ullivation would appear to have almost renebed its 
maximum, ddu' annual exports lr<»m Knmauu are 
esllmati'd at aboul 5()().(.)()0 lbs., ot which some 
IKK), ()()() Ills, are jiiireliased by Kabuli iiieicbaiits, and 
taken by them to Bukhara and other parts of Central 
Asia. 

Tobacco is grown in almost every pait, ol‘ the pro- 
vinces, hut ehu'fly in those di^tl•i(•ts where the climate 
is dam[) and soil moist. It is, with pan, the chiel 
luxury ol* Indian consiinq)lion, ami is elllier smoked or 
(hewed In' almost inery native in thi^ country. 'I'he 
hesi ipndities grown in the provinces arc from Rohil- 
khaiid and Oiidli, which exported to the Doab byroad 
ill the year ending March 31st, 1878, 9,82o manrids 
and 3l,8f)7 manuds respectively. A tobacco farm has 
hiM'ii lately started at Ghiizipnr and Foosa (in Bengal) 
by a Calcutta lirm, under the management of an 
American cnri’i', and thei'i' is good reason foi' expi'cting 
that a e.nreil leaf will be produced wliich will command 
a ri'ady sale in the Kuropean market. 

Tlie broad c.liaract eristics of the trade of the Norlb- 
W(‘stern Frovinces and Oudh have, now been noticed 
from the aspect of the chief commodities in which this 
tra(l (3 consists, and it seems unnecessary here to go 
again oVer thi’ same ground from another i)oiiit of 
view, rc-classifying tin* trade according to theditlereiit 
streams in wliich it runs, and the diflerent states or 
proviii(!CS aflected by it. Kefeience may he made for 
this to the trade report for the year ending March 31st, 
1878, in which this latter was the mode of classification 
primarily followed. 

As has been stated bcfori*, although statistics of 
road and river traflic an* available lor the whole of the 
year 1877-78, yet the railway statistics which have up 
to date been collated an? only for six months ol this 
y(*ar. If to these figures could be added t in? railway 
returns for the first six months of the current year 
(1878-79), we slionld have niilway figures for a com 
pletc yc'ar, but nlthougli tiiis (xaild be done in the cas(.? 
of a few particular cominoditics, it has been found 
impossible^ with the trade as a whole. But even it 
the railway statistics were completed iu this manner 
little more tliiiii a rough guess could bo hazarded us 


to the total trade of the y(*ar they concern, sinc(‘ the c^iiap.I. Qn 

road and rivin* returns would be for diflerent years 

coinciding in period for six months only. Noimi- 

Trndt? in tho'ic provinces consists almost so entirely Bestbiv 
ol traflic in country produce that a history of tlie _ 
movement of prodnei* Irom the fl(‘Id to its eventual Mr, Ihia 

desliiiati(ni will eom})risc a dcseriplion of the classes 

ciiLoigcd ill eomlneting the moveiiKuits oi‘ trade. 

T'o begin witli llie cultivator. He has throe ways 
of (lispo.sing of his surplus out-turn. Fir'^tly, he may 
take it to the neari'st mart, and dispose of it himself, 
wliich he does by applying to a “ wcigliinan ” (and as 
a rule Ik* generally contracts a Iiabil of going to tli(' 
same ‘‘ weigbman ” year al’ti'r year), xvho tinds out for 
Iiim a jmreliaser ami lu‘lps to arrangi? a price, receiv- 
ing in return a commission oi- widgliiiKuit fees. 

Or, secondly, he may dispose of it by arrangeuK'iit 
at bis village* to one of the p(‘tty trad»Ts or produce 
collectors, termi‘d baijArisy wlio travel about ilu* 
country for the purpose of collecting prodiiee. V(.‘ry 
often the /xz/yM/’/ enidiues his opi rations to the same 
set. of villages year after year, and makes advances 
to cultivators, with whom mntnal credit lias b(*(*n 
established for delivi ry of grain. As a ruh*, cultiva- 
tors carry in on their own carts tlie produce wliieli 
the, baipiiri purehasi's for the central mart. 

TIk' haipdri piirehasers arx* siipplimientc'd by special 
agent, oceasioiially sent out by central linns fur special 
pnrebnse. 

Ur, tbirdly, the enllivalors disjiow? (d* their produce 
to a Ii)(.-al collecting mercliaid, who is sometimes a 
merchant jmre and simple, sometimes tin* villagi* 
banker, who, in bis e|)ei'ati(nis with tlie cult i vat Iiig 
classes advances from lime to time money, food, nr 
grain, to be. repaid at harvest, sometimes a W(*all]iy 
member of tin* agrienllnral body who gi'iierally d(;i‘s a 
good deal of .'idvaneing bnsin(.‘ss. Jdie.'^c men dispose 
of flic grain lh(*y collis't from their small circle to tlu* 
baijunis agents, or imarhaiits, of small marts in the, 
iieighbonrhood, and they loo an* ol’ieii given advances 
by hoijuiris and agerds for the debvi'ry of a certain 
(plant ity of grain at the time of or shortly after 
harvest. 

At the n(*xt stage in liie ti’adiiig scale we find firms 
(kolis) or brandies of linns in the marts or c.ollecting 
centres, to whom lh(3 weighmen and haiparis sell the 
produce cither for transmission to other parts ol' India, 
wlK*re higher prices are ruling, (ji* to llieiuirls for export. 

Usually a lirm of any standing has hiaiielu's in 
several phiees with its lieiul-(piurt<‘rs at one or other 
of them. One of the principal firms in the North- 
Western Frovine('s has, for inslanci*, its liea.d-(inarter.s 
at Allahabad with hr.anclies at (’aleutta, Futna, Cawii- 
])(X'c, Agra, Dc'lhi, and several otlier ])lac(*s. Another 
smaller lirm, witli it.s hcad-ipiarters at Agra, has only 
braiiclnxs at live (»r .six })Iae,es all within 100 mih's. As 
the li.ist tiiiii eolleetsin a larger circle than the second, 
so also there are circles still smalhn* in wliich the liisid- 
(jnurt(‘rs of the firm is probably found at a. more in- 
significant mart. 

If H lirm wishes to colli'ct from a ])laee in Avbieh it 
lias no brancli, it does so by si'iiding a commi.ssion to 
a firm of tliat place, or to a comridssion agent called 
“ jiratya.” Commission business is termed “ arat,” and 
the‘*:irat” of a firm often constitutes its principal 
wmrk. 

Fay meat for produce is efll'ct(‘d by a sysi(*m of 
“hnndis” or bills of exdiangi*, wliich are more com- 
monly drawni at days than at any other date. The 
“hnndks’* of well known tirms are e.nrreiit at llu^ 
principal marts and are ncgotiat(*d by sliroflls or hankers. 

lluiidis are provided hy a class of ‘‘bill-brokers’* 
called “ dahtlsT wdio arc sent for by pnrclia.sing house 
or agent when linndls are required, and whose special 
business it is to know' wlierc luimlis for every place of 
trade can be procured, and in what marts they are 
negol iable. 

Credit is given under tlu^ hundi system to a limited 
extent. Each house has its “name” iu the market 
for a certuiii capital and is allowed credit accordingly. 


3 M 
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£NOAL. 

, Toynhev. 


Jbntuai. 

lOVINCKS, 

Niclwlls. 


J5KNGAL. 


In no pjirt of Iiidiji, porliaps, is coinmorco more 
Jictivo tluni ill Uein^jil. CaloultM is, of (*.onrso, the 
eontn* and focus of llic trade and coinnierce of the 
proviiK’c, 1)11 r, there are inaiiy oth(‘r largi* trade c(‘iitivs 
ill I lie iiilcri(n* (shown in (lie accompanying map) 
sitniited on the great waterways of the country. The 


state of tnulo and commerce in Bengal is illustrated 
by th(‘ following tahli* taken from Mr. Cotton’s report 
on tlie intm-md trade; of Bengal for 1870-77. The 
rigur(;s merely show the rpiantities of sfaph's passin‘»- 
the registering stations ; and are neither exliaustive 
nor strictly aeciirati*. 


List m' Aiittci.ks. 


Hy Country 
Boats. 

by Uiver 
Steamers. 

By Rail. 

By Jtoad. 

'i5?TAL. 

1 







Quantity. 

Value. 



Mels. 

Md.s. 

Mds. 

Mels. 

Mds. 

Ks 

Rice and paddy ■ 







Kice.* not in the husk 


18,280,000 

.37), .500 

4,4(19,500 

1,900,200 

24,99.5,800 

1 5,(18,02,000 

UlcL* ill the; husk 

- 

:»,t)o;3,4oo 


29.800 

877,300 

(1,8 10, .5(50 

AViK-at 

- 

2,7d;i,ouo 

IO,.3()0 

4, 822, .500 

20,900 

7,58(1,700 

1,51,73,000 

Palsies inid gram 

- 

4,272,400 

(1.5,000 

1,124,700 

2(1.5,100 

5.727,200 

1,00.23,001) 

Other food-grains 

- 

1,84.1,000 

... 1 

107,300 

31 I,()u0 

2,261, .300 

39,63,000 

Total of food-grains 

- 

:13, 0.12, 400 

420,80(1 

10,553,800 

3, r, 77, .500 

4 7, 384, .500 

8, .59, 6 1,000 

Jute* 

- 

178,000 

.587,900 

3,382,400 

242,500 

I3,(l(11.4(.)0 

4,09,84,000 

lJnse.!ed 

- 

4,1 11,000 

2,900 

2,402,700 

292,(10!) 

(1,81)9,800 

2,72,39,000 

i\lu.sturd 

- 

4,oor),ouo 

9(1,900 

1,2(1(1,400 

217,000 

.5,.5S.5,900 

2,23,44,000 

OtluM- oil-see'us 

- 

yo;i,ioo 

4,00() 

1,302, .500 

15,900 

2,2.55,500 

59,21,000 

'fotal of oil-seeds 


9,020,300 

103,800 

4,971,G(.lO 

.5 .5, 5, .5 00 

1 1,651,200 

5,5.5 ,04 ,000 

Indigo 

- 

-10,950 

1(30 

115,170 

410 

1 56,690 

3,13,38,000 

'r<*a - 

- 

' 12,200 

2(1(1,900 

95,300 


374,400 

2,99,52,000 

Silk - 

- 

14,408 

3.5.5 

17,132 

.37 

31,930 

1,59, (1.5, 000 

Sugar (relliu’d) 

- 

J,10.*),7o0 

1 1,100 

3n3,(loo 

10|,(1(.M) 

1,. 585, 000 

1,90,20,000 

Ditto (iinre'tiiUMl) 


2,278,900 


5(12,700 

1 19,300 

2,960,800 

1,18,43,001) 

'I'oliae’co 

- 

1,724,100 

22,300 

280,900 

1 13,000 

2,140,300 

1,07,01,000 

Kaw rotton - 

- 

•122,001) 

— 

i 180,200 

21,700 

92.3,900 

1,38,59,000 



No. 

No. 

No. 

' No. 

No. 

1 

Bieles 

“ 

1,421,200 

12,300 

3,5(12,700 

1 1 1 9,900 

5,0.56,100 

1,01,12,000 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

i Mds. 

Mds. 


Saltpetre 

“ 

I 337,000 

- 

518,400 

i 19, .300 

874,700 

52,48,000 



Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IB. 


I’i nro pean p i ee i;-go( ids 

- 

1,20,82,100 

.5(3,77,200 

9,38,75,(100 

i .3(.),17,(;0() 

— 

1 1,1(1,53,000 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

]\lds. 

Mds. 


(\dtoii twist (EuroiK'iin) 

- 

(12,100 

2,900 

97,800 

i 7,500 

170,300 

1,19,21,000 

Salt - 


(1,(133,000 

108.400 

1 

2,384,700 

1 30 1,(100 

1 9,4.30,700 

4,71,5.3,000 


All flic staples .shown in this tal»I(‘, with tin; (‘.veep- 
lion of salt and cotton pie(;e-goods (which are exported 
from Calcutta into tin* interior of the e.onntry). find 
their way towards (\alcutta ehielly by (.ajuntry Imats 
along the maguilieent. water routes .shown in tin; map. 
Along the lines of thest; (‘stahlislHsl trade ront(‘s lh(T(‘ 
lias been an energetic, and (‘nte.rprising trading (dass 
from lh(‘ earliest tines. They have their agents in 
the interior who bring tin' surplus prodnee of ea(‘h 
district to tlie most eonvaaiicnl point for emharkiilioii. 
It may be sahl generally that every district in Bengal 
grows mon; than enough food-grains in ordinary ycais 
to sujipoi't its own population, and exchanges its .sur- 
])his product; for cotton [)i(‘ce-goods, .salt, or food-gniins 
of othf'r kinds than those* it grows itself, 'riierc is 
thus a constant (‘bbaiid flow of trade wliieli pemetrati'.s 
more; or les.s d('ci)ly from road, rail, ' rid river into 
(*v('ry disti*i(.‘.t in Bengal. Tlu; further the distance; of 
a district, from tlic gn‘at highways of coimuerce*, ihc 
smalh'r is the activity of ifs trade ; the fewer the num- 
ber of the* t lading edasscs, on tlie other hand, the larger 


are*, its surplus slocks of grain. In limes of ordiieiry 
and loe.al .se%*ircity the*, trading classes of Bengal an* 
epiile.' e‘ne*i’getie eiiougli as a ImxB’ Io supply the «li'- 
lieie*iiei(‘s of one district from I he surplus of another, 
.so long as t he; n*gular and esta,hlisheel trade route's and 
connexions are; available for the pnrjxj.se*. Cnlv in 
eases of ve'ry isolat(;d portions of the province; — such 
as ( )ri.ssa was in ISfifJ and in times of ve'ry wddespieael 
laniine (as in 1S74) would it he necessary to supjile- 
nieiit the; resoiiives oi‘ private; trade; by State.; ‘inter- 
fcre;uc(; and assist aiiec. Mi*. (\>ttoii say.s : “ Nowhere? 
‘‘ in all India is inte;riial Irailie. more; acti\c than it is 
“ in Bemgal wIk'm the* rivers are full of water, when 
“ every river is turned into a highway for tin; country 
‘‘ craft laden with merchandise*, e‘ve;ry stream into a 
“ jiathway, and every creedv inioi« harbour for boats. 
“ During the dry s(*ason of the year, when the lessor 
“ rive'i’s are* ne.it navigable, tliore is comparative? 

.stagnation in lulcriial commiinication.” These 
wate?r-route.s were largely made use of in the famine 
of 1874. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


In all the dif^triets ti’avfu’sod by rail way. s commerce 
is particularly active. The chi(*f centre.'^ are* Nagpur, 
Kamptce, Ilinganghat, Wardha, on the.; railway and 
Toomsar, an entrepot for grain in the Weingnnga 
valley, and Dongargarh in the west and Raipur in the 
centre of the Chhattsigarli plain. 


Tn the Norbiidda valley wo have tho mamifactui’i^o 
towns of Burhanpnr, Kliandwa, Harda, Scotii of the 
Jloshangaliad di.strict, Gadarwara, Narai;ighpur, uinl 
Cliota Clihindwara, Jubbulpore, and Miirwarra. 

There are large exports of grain from the StHjni, 
Clihindwara, and Betul districts. Saugor also has a 
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fairly active trade especially to\v«*\ids the north* Com- 
paratively speaking, eommere.o is dull in Damoh, 
Manilla, Hilaspur, Samhalpur, and C'handa. 

The external trade of the })n)vinces increased from 
102, 341 tons in 18()3-G4 to 390, 100 Ions in 1870-77. 

'I'he value in the i’orrner year was estimated at 
3,fH)9,008/. Cotton was then selling at exinnnely liigh 
rates owing to the American war. 

Twelve years afterwards the (‘xternal trade was 
valued at 8, 1 13,019/. 

The provinces have a fairly enorgetii! and enter- 
prising trading idass in the districts in which there 
is brisk trade. In fact, elsewhere we have men of 
thi^ trading class, poss(‘Sse(l of capital and latent en- 
tcrpris(‘, hnt it is only whm'e the railway jamelrafcs 
or other luloipiati' means of easy commuiii(‘ation is 
opened out, that the energy and enlerpris(‘ of the class 
is hronglit iiito [)hiy. 

In the tirst rank as traders stand tlie Marwaris, to 


he found throughout the provinces. Lately sevi ral 
European agencies have been opened at Nagt)ui, 
fJuhlmlpore, and Hanhi; at llinganghat and Wardim 
the cotton trade is almost entirely in the hands of the 
Moliissil Company and of Mi'ssrs. Warwick llrothers ; 
and during the late dearth in llombay and tin* 

Di'ccaii, swarms of lihattias, Ihuiiiu'^, and Comptis 

eaiae into the provinces to purchasi* j)ro(lnoe, and 
many native ngeiiei(‘s from Horn buy, of more or l(?ss 
permaneiuy, liave been established. 

(1)anda and perhaps Sambalpiir may he said to sub- 
sist mainly on their own resnurees, and do not export 
ninch, at least as eompiiri'd with the other districts. 

Manilla, Damoh, and llelid lignre next in this 

respect. 

The remaining districts enjoy an active, elih and 
Ilow oi tnide, hut as the exports ^ cry greatly j>repon- 
derale, most, ol the districts absorb large ipiaiilities of 
bullion. 


HEUAK. 


'rim answer lo this iiueslion is scarcely compliMe 
without reference lo the wia'kly bazaars, wliieh (be- 
sides immeroiis annual fairs) play such an important 
part in tlii^ juaeliinery of distrilmtion in these [)aTts. 

'Idise liazaars are held weekly at some 300 places. 
Their attendanee varies from 20,000 to some lew 
scores of persons, The majority hav(‘ a eonsidi'i*- 
able attendance ; and, Ix'sides brightening the wludi* 
lile of th(‘ people, they stimulate trade and the [in- 
terchange of commodities to an inealculalde (‘xfeiit. 
It is quite u eominon thing I'or t.radia-s (o go 20 miles 
to Iheii* l)a/.aars. 

And in point of eonimereial activit y gmn'rally Eerar 
stands very high. Apart from tin.' tradie by railway, 
there is an active inlercoiirse with the (.’eJilral Pro- 
vinces on thiM'ast: jiiid in thoeotlini s('a.-on every road 
Ciirries cotton carts in search of a good marlo't. ('ul* 
tivalors who are well enough olf (o sell their own 
cotton ai'e l)y no means lied to one market. On the 
contrary, they are most kci iily alive to any rumours 
icgai’ding the deinaml for cotton at tlu* various ex- 
changes, and ai’c ipiick to take their crop to the place 
where eompetilion among buyers is great (*st. 

Since the introduction of the railway into Ilerar 
the trade of the pi'o\ ince has hemi steadily Increasing. 
The chief artiehis of exports are eiatoii, oil-sei'ds, 
wheat. And of imports, cotton piece-goods and yaiais, 
iron, wheat, rice, sugar, spires, eocojinnhs, sail. 

The largest trade is carried on in coltoii, the exports 
of which in the last four years liave ];cen valued as 
follows : — 

Us. 


1871-73 > - - 2,12.92,2(10 

1873-7() ' - - 1,02,90,970 

1870-77 - - - 2,23,03.883 

1877-78 - - - 2,27,99,291 

The trad^ in wlnait and oil-seeds for export to Kiiru^uj 
is on the increase, although it has Inaui interfered 
with (luring the past two years by the i amine, tra tlie. 
oil the line. 

'Phe total tradi; of the proviin-e, iiic.lndiiig road- 
boriK* tra.flic, the. returns of which are, however, vmy 
incomplete, is reported to have been as follows : — 


hii]M)i't^ 


Kx purls. 


V:diu>. Vxliio. 

Iv.s. 

1877-78 - 2,48,20,032 :'>,77,07,99S 

1870-77 - 2,30,01,790 l,8l,.-;o,3i() 

’riie actual traOH* by railway, (he roiiti' by which llic 
chief trade of (lui jiroviiice is carried on was as 
follows : — 


1877-78 

1870-77 


Imports. 

Us. 

1.91,03,383 

1,91,37,244 


Exports. 

Ks. 

3,38,28,313 
1,19,3 1,304 


'Phe falllng-oif of the (‘xports noOci'ahlc' in the 
figures is due to the idinonnal (ra|lic (•!’ 1870-77 in 
grain to the, famine-stricken districts of Soutlun n India 
luiviiig c.(‘a.-cd. 


7/y/(/c AVV/ov/.v. 

4'h(* total trad(3of tile proviiic(.‘, iiicliidiiig road-luu’iic. 
ti’aliie, the returns of which are, however, veryineom- 
plcle, is report ('(I to liave been as follows : — 

Impoits. Vhdiic*. 


\Vi-ighl iMaiimIs. J^s. 

1877 78 - - 2,227,233 2, I8.20,(i32 

1. 870-77 - - 2,091,830 2,;i(i,()l,790 

I Xoi'K. — 4'h(* ligiins jhr 187()-77 inehide arti(4es 

recorded lioih by weight and nmnhi'rs, luil in 1877 78 
lhes«^ ha\e lu'cn kcjii distinct, and the. above ligtiies 
for the hitter year show the weight only.] 

In addition lo llieni the following articles were im- 
portcal in 1877-78 by nnmhi'rs : — 

Animals - - - 

( 'ows ^ - 

l^arthenwaie 
Cocoa-nuts 
Mats 

Timber - 

]'4rewood - 

Ihmihoos - - - 

Horns - - - 


20,f)()() 

l,43;i 

- 9,100 

- ti],83() 

- 3,181 

- 93,2})9 

- 1()3,724 

- I I4,8()g 

8 


Expot?ts. 

Weight ill Maiiml.s. Vahu* IC. 


1877-78 - - - *4,().» I,!)J I 

1876-77 - - - 6,088,78.7 


*In addition, ai liUcs wore exported by inimbers as follows 


Animals’ - 

EartheiiNvare 

Coeon-nnts 

Skins 

Mals 


- 10,320 

101 

- 178,379 

396 

714 


'Pimix'r - 
Fiiewood 
(!ows 

Chiri(\s(.‘ware 

L(*ath(*r 


3,77,07,!)!)8 

4,81,36,310 


33, 163 
4,3.24 

16 

112 

36 

3 M 2 
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The actual traffic by railway, the route by which the cliief trade of the province is carried on is, was 
follows : — 


1 31 POUTS. 


1877-78. 

Woiglit. in 

MjiuikIs Valiin Rs. 


i,4rj4,ini i,.s(),7(),b't)i 

Anifn.ils \ Niiinbi rs 's‘)l,S87 4,S0 4(72 

Cocoa-iiuls .3 1,/ 20 I * ’ ’ 

^‘31,S<S7 Total - 1,480,081 1,<)1,(3;U8;3 


1 870-77. 

Weight in Maunds. Value Ks. 


Nimibcrs 

'Lotal 


1,22(),4.?2 

1,22(3,462 


1,01,67,241 

1,91,67,214 


Animals 
Cocoa- 1 lilts 


Ex pou rs. 

1877-78. 

Weight in 

Miiunds. Value Rs. 

;i,6;il,()99 6,38, 17,9.32 

oil 

NuuiIkts 10,381 


XU i 


:i, 532, 280 3,38,28,313 


I87B-77. 

Weiglit in Maiimls. Value Us. 


Numbers 

'lotal 


6,376,003 

6,376,003 


4,49,34,6()4 

4,49,34,5(31 


The cliii'C fcaturi'S of the lnuli‘ of the province' ar<* exhibited in the Ibllowini^ table, which is taken from tlie 
la.st 'I'rade Jvejiort by the Commissioner, Hyderabad Assi^mal Districts : — 




i 

1 

i 

Excess. ' 

.Articles. 


; Imports., 

' Exports, 




Weight. 

; Wi'iKlil. 

i 

Imports. 

Exports. ' 


Sheei> and goat.s 

. 

I <1,328 

2,0.35 

13,303 



Cotton 

- 

] 88,1-14 

1,600,731) 

— 

1,511,505 

'Fwist and yarn, Eurojiean 

- 

.51,700 

U 

5 1 ,608 


Piece goods, European 

- 

2*1,746 

4,278 

20,468 

— 

lio. Native - 

“ 

42,022 

41,076 

046 


Wheat 


1.52,782 

1)8,402 

.54,200 


(iram tind pulse 

- 

10,718 

— 

10,718 


Rice - 

- 

270,873 

25,048 

245,825 

— 

Other rain crops 

- 

246,023 

1,502,054 

__ 

1,346,031 

Jlide.s of leather 


8,180 

748 

7,432 

— 

Skins of sheep, Ac. - 

- 

30 

no 

— 

80 

Horns 

- 

2,066 

5,721 

— 

2,7.55 

Eae dye 

- 

4,371 

8,6JS3 

— 

4,312 

Rra.ss and copper 


3,472 

1,738 

1,734 

— 

Iron - 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

( Itlier mclals 

_ 

113,618 

6,632 

106,086 

— 

Oils - 


S,.564 

1,811 

6,753 


0]>inm 

- 

.3,1)63 

3,276 

687 

— 

(ihce 


1 1,362 

10,685 


5,323 

Salt ^ 

_ 

371,1811 

33,776 

3 37,41.3 

— 

Silk, raw 

- 

4,t)26 

1,020 

.3,006 

— 

Spices 

- 

20,252 

2,5 1 2 

17,740 

— 

Sugar, refined 


5,370 

4,256 

1,P23 

— 

i)o. nnn fined 

_ 

101,561) 

2,345 

180,224 


Tobacco 

. 

4,314 

10,1,35 

— 

14,821 

Oil seeds 


64,720 

3.33,763 

1 

1 


260,043 


J^eniarks. 


Mfistly from the south. 

Nearly all borne ]»ro(Iurt‘. 

All railway borne from tbe west, 
by far the greater jiart enters liy Jvaja ])enlgn()n. 
linporls eliietly I’rom tbe east; exports to the 
south* 

Imports 00, ()()() mannds, railway borne. 

„ .’{D.iKiO ,, eastern frontier. 

„ 10,000 ., southern frontier. 

Exports .‘i8,()()0 „ railway borne. 

[ ,, ‘t0,000 „ .soutbwards. 

All from the Narbada Valley. 

Imports 21 (>,005 inaunds, railway borne. 

„ 44,004 „ (‘astern fronti(;r. 

„ 174,000 „ railway born(‘. 

,, ;i 1,870 „ eastern frontier. 

„ 23,4;j4 „ southern. 

Exports 1,400,000 „ railway borne. 

,, 100,000 „ (‘astmii frontier. 

From tbe south. 

j 

I^ailway borne ; must ]>e nil produce of Rerar. 
Import, railway borne ; export, do. ; ditVeienei* 
must be llerar produce. 

Import from east ebietly. 

No trade to speak of recordiid. 

Import almost all by railway. 

Import from south and w('st. 

’Import 3/J()3 luaunds, railway born(\ 

„ 8 seers, southern frontier. 

, ,, 2 „ western frontier. 

-{ Ex])ort 2,412 inaunds railway borne. 

„ 330 „ eastern fronti(?r. 

„ 534 „ southern frontier. 

„ 1 seer, western frontier. 

Export to east and south ehiefly. 
lm])ort all by rail. 

Railway import 1 1,000 jmunnds. Routhern fi'oiilier 
3,01.5, eastern frontier 3,701 maunds. 

] Nearly' all imports railway borne, but refined and 
J unreruied not dislinguished. 

Exports 0,2(J2 inaunds, eastern frontier. 

It is impossible to distinguish tbe diftereiil kind, 
of oil seod.-i witli uecuracy, so I have not 
attmupted it: nearly all export was by rais 
Imports earao chiefly from the north 
south. 


and 
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lUmiUY. 


Kdird . — 'Prado is brisk and tlio trading; class cm-r- 
<;( li(!. Kaira cxporls "rain, tobacco, gbcc, oil, and 
(iinbur. 'Plat Collcclor j'ivcs Ibo "rain traliic in lS7(i 

JIS 

Tons. 

Exports - 

Imports - 1,4.‘}2 

IIo cstirnjitcrf the o\nort of tohjiceo Jit 7,292 tons. 
I'lie recent op(Mnnu: of railway f(‘(;(h‘rs has doin^ much 
1<) <lcvclop trade. Kaira imports j)iecc-goods, sugar, 
iron, tiinlicr, twist, and many nihcr things. 

Broach. — Tdien* is an aclivt* trade in raw cotton, 
llio value of cotton cx[)orte(lin iSTdluMiig I,o7d,o0s/., 
for preparing which thcri^ w(‘r(‘ .31 steam factories, 
/.r., gins, presses, and sjnnning mills. Broach also 
exports wheat to liomhay and millet to Kaltywar and 
Katch. The grain c.xport was valncil in 1874 at 
2.).24 o/. Broach imports gram, rice from Thana, 
metals, sugar, piece-goods, and timber. The gross 
iiiijiorls in 1874 were valued at dl(),l77/., of which 
2oo,.330/. was the vahu* of eommoditic's eonsnmed in 
t!u' district. 

Suraf. — Then’ is a largi* ex[)ort of law cotton, 
tindier, ami grain, and import ol* metals and piece- 
goi’ds. 'riici'(‘ are two s[>inning and weaving l‘ael(»i-ics 
at, Sural. d'ho manufuctnres ar(‘ eonimon and tine 
cloth, silk, brocade, embroidery. 

Thava . — 'file distriet is pour and tbe trading elass 
iiisigniticant. '14u* (.'xporls ari; rice, salt, ami timber, 
ddian.a grows its own food sn[)[ily. d'lu? import trade 
is small. 

Cniaha, — 44ut(^ is not much trade and no energetic 
trading class. Colaba, sub.sists on its own re.sonrces. 

Khanffesh. - Comimave not very brisk, 'fln^ trade 
is chie/ly conducted by merehants from Bombay, who 
have of late years establisluNl firms for tin; ex[)ortation 
ol grain, e.olton, and seeds, whicdi form the eliief 
!irticl(‘ft of trade. Khund(‘sh grows its own food snpj)ly 
and stores or exports a surplus. 4'imber is exported 
from tbe Dang forests. The imports are metals, cloth, 
and groceries. 

iXasich . — Is an agricultural distriet. The grain 
trade is cbielly for local wants, but there is some ox- 
port by rail to Bombay. 'TIk* district grows much 
more grain than it consumes. 44io Colleelor mentions 
no ether trade or industry. 

Alnnvdnagar . — No infornifition offered by tln^ (Jul- 
lector, Tlic ])Voduets are ( 1) bji)ra, (2^ joar, (3) oil 
seeds, (4) wheat, and a very trifling crop of <;otloii. 
'file eireumstanccs are jirobably the same as those of 
Nasick. 

Poona . — There is no trader in the Poona district 
except in grain, 1'he surplus over eonsumption is 
exported to Bombay, but not much wheat (u- oil sceils 


f (Probably rice 
\ for tbe rich.) 


are grown and scniaady any' cotton. 44io imports are 
met.als, piece ‘-good 'i, and salt. 

Sholafntr.-^’Vhi^ Colleetor says, trade is active 
and tlie tradeTs eiderprising. 'fliere is a constant 
‘‘ flow of trade.” But he eloes not say in Avhat. 
Sliolapur produces a trilling crop of oil si‘eds ami a 
less one ol (•ottoii. d'ln* other proiluets are ehietly 
millets, which are largt-ly c‘\porled towards both 
Bombay and .Madras. 

Safara. — 4Tier(‘ is liltli; or no comineree and no 
enti'i prising tnnling (4ass. 'fin* gi aiji is ebietly grown 
for (umsumption. Satjira exports molasses, peppiT, 
and a little cotton, and iinpoiis l iei*, salt, eocoanuts, 
ami dried fisli. Tbe trade is willi tlu‘ coast,. 

KalittUji, — ('onsidi'i’ing tbe isolat<‘il position of tin* 
district, the trade is lairly active. The <‘Olton grown 
in l.li<‘ soiith part finds its way b> lh(‘ coast, ami wlu'jit 
grown in the vull(‘y of the Dom^ is ex])orted to Sholapiir 
and (‘Isewhen*. Jn lotiirii come ri(*e, salt, pi(‘C(‘*gonds, 
and silk. I'he produce' ol the silk and eolton looms 
in the south has a wide n'pntation. and tin* niann- 
fa(;tun*s aiai (‘xported into the '^i/nm s dominions and 
Madras. JOxeept a few large* lirms, the* traders only 
opi'rate locally. ('ommnnit'alions repnire to lx* im- 
proved. Jn tlie south and sonth-w i',--t large (piaiitilies 
of gr.aiii are stored iji good yi*ars, heciin.se it, would not 
pay to export it. 

Commerce is active; and tlu* traders 
energe'lie, 'I'he district siipj)lies its (ovn food in aver- 
age years, (.’otton is exported to tin* coast, Init. llu' 
earls return empty, ami tlie imports are few', (bain 
is imported when price's are high, 

i'anara." 'flic traders an; l\;w', hut well-to-do ami 
fairly active. 4'here is an export trade in an'ea. nut>, 
eardamonis, jiepper, and rice, and the inijtorts are salt, 
grain, ami piece ‘-goods. 

Hatnagiri.- is active; with the; De'ceaii and 

witli liomhay freun the; huge towns ami ip. the heads 
of the' tielal rivers. 44ie local trade consists in im- 
porting ami distributing grain for consumption, and 
exporting salt-lisb, shell-lime*, and coeeeaniits. No [>Mit 
of till' elislriet subsists on its own re-sonrees. 


With rc'fere'nee; to this epie'-lieni ami epie-stion 3 
above, the.; infonnatieni of tin; ( xjlle'ctors as te) disposal 
of the pnediiee of the'ir elisti icts and the' amemiit e»f 
imports consunu-el, si;eins vague aial inee)nij)lete'. d'lie; 
following tal)le‘s may he* eef use*, d hey show the' ('xport 
anel import <d' foeiel grains from and into the riets 
which are traversed by the railways in 1873 anel the 
first h;df of 1874. d’his w'ill he e liiidly lln-ir (»wn 
jiroelnee; (‘Xportexl, and rice* or wlmat. imported for the; 
ibod of the; we*althier elassc's, e»r eeeimiiun grain im- 
ported whi'ie' the local production fails. 


Bomuay, B.vnejoA, and Ckntral India Ivailw a'i. 

STATiaiiCNT sliowing Quantity of Food Crain, OiiUvards and Inwards, at each of tin' Cedlee-tea 
Half-Years endeel 3()th June ami 3ist J)e;eemher 1873 ami 30ih dune 1874. 


ale--", for the' 


UoinlHiy 


I 


I Ta.i.it, I Surat l!n«cli (|!,k"kur''s 


llalf-Ywirs. 

1 

93 

o 

X 

'H 

rJ 

if 

i 

n 

if 

6 


1 

O 

< 


Tons. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toils. 

•turns 18711 - 

1,7 


;to:} 

a") 

I.IKI.") 

O.MIO 

1S73 - 

78*2 

‘2,‘2l7 

117 

no 

1,502 

1,451 


;t*ia 

|‘2,‘2U7 . 

I'mI 

*20*2 

;V2V2 

1.78’2 


I 




'/} 

. 

4’ 

1 / 

'B 

'P 

'2 



/ 1 

"y 1 ?. 

> 



ii 

rJ 

5 ' . i? 

o 


5 


6 

^ : C 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 1 
Tons.' Tons.| 

1,(KJ8 

1,1 It 

Jise» 

! *2,101 

1..500 

iiiil . 0,0.58 

1,373 

; 5a> 

m 

•2,eV20 

38S 

i.n."/, 1,121 

SSI7 

1 1,435 

237 

4,232 

2,035 

1,07*2 1 7.*207 


t ' ^ 


s:.!i j ii:i ' '.ur> 

i,.v.t 2 j let |i,r>ss 


i 


c 

u 

Tons. 

Tons. 

!IU 

.37*^ 

1 ,200 

.511 

2,1.5! 

315 


'I’lOWL. 


Toei^. 

le‘..:in) 

lo.ijcr. 

iT/Cir. 


3 M 3 


CuAr.l.q! 
Bom BA’ 
Mr. Pei 
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CONDITION OP THE .COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 



G. I. P. lUiLWAr. 

Statemknt «liowiii}{ (iuHiitity of Food (iniins, Outwards and Inwards, at eacli of tliu Colloctoralvs, for tho 
Ilnlf-Ycms onded .‘iOtli .June to 31st December 1873 and 30th June 1871. 


, 

Hotiibiiy 

Tumia 

Nasick 

Khandrsh 

I'Oiitin 


( ‘oUtX-'toratF. 

(!()ll<rlMrnt.«*. 

( ‘oiler torn to. 

CoIleetoraL*. 

(iollectorate. 

Half-Year^. 

•n 


'ii 


A 



- - 




u 

ci 

i 

% 


1 .. 

a 

"5 

L. 

3 

JO 

7 

1 

i 

1 

o 


s 

O 

1 

i? 

3 

o 

■ 

1 

' 



O 


,hnu«JS7.'{ 

t.r> 2 tj 

7r.2..w 

7:«) 


2.‘*r>,72t 

.•n.an 


in ,22.1 

10,272 

2.SK377 

Dm'tnhiT IS7:', j 

Lr.Mo 

isfii.r>ss 

iK.:u I 


|2l4V571 

m.u'.M 

j 27.r.lO 


17,21-N 

20:5, 01»6 

.lurip 1S7‘4 - j 

1 KOI 

i.uM.in 



1 s:«».io7 


1 

1 J*o,7r.'.» 


2ii.<r2t 

107 , 20 :. 


SholiijMir 


Otlur liiiifs. 


22S,2r)0 

is!),7riii 

W2,:is7 


S.lI.’iU 


12(1,1011 

:i,;{2s 


Note.— T he figures here are maimds of 80 lbs. each. 

With iliOHo tables may be compannl the following figures for 187()-77 : — 

On tile G. J. r. Eailway, 1876-77. 


Food-grains in tens 


Food-gniins in ton.s 


Tlombay. 

Exports. Imports. 

36,314 267,166 

Kliamlesh. 

P]xpoits. Imports. 

11,703 lf),lo8 


Tluiua. 

Exports. Iintiorts. 
7,675 7,542 

Toona. 

Exports. Imports. 

14,478 01,418 


Nnsik. 

E.\])orts. Imports. 

19,020 18,154 

Sholapur. 

Exjiorts. Imports. 

23,706 57,024 


TO I AK. 


S 1,1 '.22 
27‘-Vi1-f 
i,r>si’,:ioi; 


On the n. K. and C. I. Railway, 1876-77. 


( Irain ami seed (tons) 


Bomliay. 

Exports. Imports. 
2,281 46,762 


4'hana. 

Exfiorts. Imports. 

1,435 1,250 


Broach. Kaira. 

Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 

Grain and seed (tons) 3,222 15,832 23,653 3,333 


Surat. 

Exports. rmporls. 

8,610 24,54.5 


Ahmedabad. Kattywar. 

Exjmrts. Imports. Exports. Imports. 

73,138 9,350 556 4,718 


MAnltAH. 


MADRAS. 


Hoard of 
Revenue. 


An idea of the extent and cluiracter of tho trallie. 
ean'ied on liy rail may he gatlieriMl IVoiii the follow- 
ing 


Sta i'EMENT showing the 'I'niflie on the Madras Railway 
during tlip Ytuirs 1875, 1876, and 1877. 


Artieles. 



1876. 

1877. 



'ions. 

'Poo.s. 

Tons. 

(doth 

- 

.0,802 

5.508 

1,403 

Coffee 

- 

4,114:1 

6,049 

4,165 

Cotton 

. 

;i(),ri2r, 

2 : 1 , 49:3 

1 ,686 

Grain 

_ 

7,()7« 

38 640 

49.5,1 10 

Gram 

- 

21 , 558 

40,715 

57,803 

Iron 

- 

S.llO'J 

9.458 

8,435 

.biggery - 

- 

9, MOO 

7,272 

7,580 

Paddy - 
Uagi 

- 

6,r)<)4 ! 

! 14,982 

2.5,997 


9,370 

1 22,180 

16,462 

Rice 

. 

75,180 : 

101,326 1 

129,764 

Salt 

. 

48,o;u 1 

51,518 1 

5r,656 

Sundries - 

_ 

149,581 , 

158,430 

i5o,86‘J 

Timber 

_ 

1 7,:U2 

15,164 

10,729 

Twist 

- 

4,;39;3 

5,006 

.3,822 

Railway materials 

- 

797 

887 

1,631 

Harbour do. 

- 

13,055 

1 14,886 

14,875 

Total - 

- 

415,650 

6 15, .539 ! 

991,480 


.Statkmkimt showing the Tratlie on tlio Sonlh India!i 
Railway dnring tin* Years 1875 to 1877. 


Articles. 

1875. 

i 

1870. : 

1877. 


Tons. 

'fons. 

Tons. 

Areca nuts 

2,370 

.3,196 

2,056 

Cloth - - - J 

2,308 

4,075 

2,772 

Cotton 

— 

878 

1,027 

(’iirry-Ntutls 

4,628 

7,079 

5,074 

Fruits and vegetables 

2,410 

2;961 

4,095 

Gniins of all kinds 

42,067 

70,772 

232,998 

Granite stones 

8,170 

2 , 122 !^ 

18,619 

41,316 

( )il and ghee 

3,215 

2,282 

Oil- cukes - - - 

2,640 

0,124 

5,985 

Salt 

1 1,570 

10,527 

21,045 

Seeds of all kinds » 

7,508 

11,009 

9,994 

Sundries - - - 

i 22,271 

30.893 

41,479 

Tobacco - - - 

893 

1 ,154 1 

1 2,002 

Hides 

1,213 

1,637 

2,3:39 

Total - 

110,179 

178,739 

375,064 


No statistics aiC available with regard to the traffic 
by road. 

A (liiHculty arises in determining tho standard ol 
activity and enterprise by wliitdi the trading class of 
each district is to be tested. Most Collectors answer 



trade AXD the trading CT.AS8ES. 
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the (lUPstion in tlie afTirnintivo, and it soorns probablo 
that some oi’ those wbo \uivo not done so have taken 
a (liflVrent view o? what constitutes activity and enter- 
prise in a tvadiu" community. The experience oC tiie 
livic famine invs tended to sliow most concb)sivc\y timt, 
under very diverse conditions and most diilicult cir- 
cumstances, tln^ ordinary traders of tlui country are 
able to orgauisti and carry on an entirely new tradi* 
with very decided "eii(;ral success, and the Board 
consider that they are wari*ant(?(l in sayln*^ of Ihe 
Ih’esidcncy f>;(merally that it has an energetic and 
enterprising trading class. From tin* census tables 
of 187()'-7l it appears that 3*4 per cent, of the male 
population wc.tc n*turned as engageal in trade. Many 
(hdlcctors test ify sj)ccially to tlic energy of the Maho- 
inedari traders, and with regard to the Hindu c,om- 
niercial castes. Dr. (loniish, the compiler of the census 
tables, remarks : “They have not th('> whole lield to 
“ themselves ; for many Mahomedans and Hindus of 
“ olluT easles arc now competing with them ; but 
“ they hold tlnur own as communities possessing 
“ capital, gift(‘d with the spirit of enterprise and free 
“ from tlie vice* of jiersoiial extravagance, must always 
“ do.” 

The prn])()rtion of traders to the male population in 
t!i(' ditfen'Tit districts was as under : — 

(lanjam - - - - 4*0 

Yi/agapalam - - - 4*2 


Godavari 


- 4’0 

Chac.I. Qn.17 

Klstna - 


- 

MAinutt. 

NeWovo - 

. 

. 4-3 

Hoard of 

Cuddapab 

• 

- :V4 

lievv.nue. 

lleWary - 

- 

- 3*4 


Kurnool - 

- 

- 4-1 


Chingleput 

- 

- 2-3 


North Areot 

. 

- 3;) 


South Arcot 


- 2*2 


d'anjore - 
Trichinopoly 

- 

• 3*6 


- 

- 2 • (i 


Madura 

- 

- 3*4 


Tiniievelly 

(kiiinbalori* 

- 

- 3-8 


- 

- 2*8 


Nilgiri.s 


- 3*0 


Salem 

- 

- 2-3 


South Canara 

- 

- 2*4 


Malabar 

_ 

- :P3 


Madi’as 

- 

- 7-8 



In ordinarily favourable years most of tin* <listricts 
of the FresidcMicy subsist mainly on llieir own rc- 
soiirc(*s as far as n‘gards tin* staph* food of tlu* popu- 
lation, but there is a stea<ly ebb and fhnv as legaids 
other agricultural produce, salt, piece goods, metals, 
Slv. &c. 


M V80RE. 


'rrad(*rs always lia.V(‘ been very active iu this part 
of lb(i eouiilry — there an* numbi‘i's of the t lading 
cla-ses in ail large towns. They are as a rule iiit(*lli- 
geiit, energi'tie, and enterprising p(‘ople, andlh(‘y wore 
({iiite (‘(jual the occasion during the fainiin*. Prior 
{«) the lainiiK* tin* trade in grain, coeoa-iiiils, lictel 
nuts, tamarinds, chillies, ami jaggery, all of which are 


Mysore exports, was most brisk and oneouriiging, and 
tin* (*hh and How oi‘ trade was all that could bedesir(*d. 
'I'lic import of salt, iron, cotton, vcg(*lal)h* oils, gln*o, 
and tin* preeions metals was in those days very cim- 
sidcrahle. but dining tin* pr(‘viil(‘nce of the fainiiu*, tin* 
wdiole characti*!* of the im|>orts changed, and grain 
took the place oi' evi‘rylhing (*lse. 


Myhoue 


RAdPlITANA. 


KA,J1•UTA^ 


Caplahi Jiftn\ M</nn/tr. — 'rh(*re is hut little activity 
of comincrei* in this provima*. Marwar is well known 
as Ihe birth-]ilac(‘ and honie of perhaps tln^ most, 
enterprising class of natives, hut tin* Marw'aris who 
<‘Mrich theiiKclvcs by mcrc'antile operations in oth<‘r 
parts of India do not <h) much good to lln‘ir native 
:*oim1ry. It is true that their lov(^ of home is strong, 
and that many of the wealtliiest Mnrwari meivlnints, 
who havetiieir phico (d* hnsiin'ss in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Malwa, the Deccan, Madras, ami even lii Cdiiini, n^turn 
IH'i'iodieally to Marwar, soim* to marry, others to give 
their sons and daughlcrs in marriage, and many to end 
their (lays in their native coiiiUry ; but tin*, emu-gy and 
enterprise* ol’ these Marwai i mer(*hants i.s e\p<‘iided 
in otln*!* countries and the bemdits of tlu'ir lnii»its an*. 
alieiiat(*d from Marwar. The. eounlry itself has hut 
littl(3 trade. Most of the distru ts are self-su])j)orling, 
and it is only in years of scarcity that grain is imported. 
In years of unusual abuiidaiua; grain leaves the country, 


but biking t he average, it may beassiina'd that (*xport 
and imports are small, ami the ebb and Ilow of track* 
is neither :ic.tive nor ennstaiii. 

Major l*oivl('tt, Kofah . — Kotah has only tw’o con- 
siderable resident merchants ; luitit has brandies from 
laig(* fon*igi! lion.ses. Its chief exports are grain and 
opium; and its imports Knglisli eloth and spie(‘s. 

d’hc .same may he said ol' Bo('nd('(*. But the latter 
exports more to the north ; Kotah more to the south. 
In times of scarcity, iiotwdthslandiiig «‘ngagc.mcnl,s to 
tlu* contniry, the exjjorl of grain is diecked in all 
native states. It is, liowever, forbidden by (lovcni- 
mciit so far as ir, din'illy airi*cts lluj grain-supply of 
ctintnnmciits. Practically, hss li.arm to outlying dis- 
I riels is doiu* by the temporary restriction than woidd 
ho supposed ; for inerdianls in times of plenty esta- 
blish stores of grain in British territory, whence tliey 
c.an be moved freely when^ Avaiit(Ml. 


am lit 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Bhopal , — A large exjiort trade in opium, cotton, 
jaggery, and grain. 

Baffhelkhand , — No commerce except at Sutna, 
where salt and piece goods are extensively imported, 
and wheat, gbee, and linseed exported. 


Biftlam, — 0[)inm, cotton and oil seeds are exported 
to Bombay. 

Bhopal. — A metalled and bridged road to G. J. P, 
Station at Etarsee. Charts are used in dry season, and 
at ollu*r times puck-bullocks. 


Centua 

India, 

Mr. Wt7t(t 
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CONDITION OlP THE COtTNTHY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Ciur.i.QN.i8. ClIAPTEE I.— QUESTION 18. 

nyiat arc the facts in your proi^inre as rcyards the means of communication / Do hridqcd and 
metalled roads coancet all the important centres of trade that should he thus connected ? Arc the roads in 
(food world Off order, and sufficient for the traffic on them or not? Are they open throuyh the year, or dosed 
for wheel ed~traj}ie in the rains? fs the ordinary means of conveyance hy wheeled earriayc, or hy parh. 
hulloehs ; and if hy wheeled earriayc, is there a sufficient nurnher of carts in the district for all its wants t 
What is the ordinary cost per mile of convvyiny one ton of merchandise cither hy wheeled or hy paelh 
earriaye ? 


J’lINJAB. 


PUNJAB. 


Major Wacr. j append a return oC llie roaels in the province 
coinpl(‘l(Ml to liNt March 187^, whicli has hoeni Ihr- 
nished hy the Piihlic. Works 1 )cpartinent. It sliows 
tliat tlie total lcn;::tli ol* th(‘S(i roads was on that 


elate — 

MiK'S. 

Metalled ainl hrid^cel - - 

Bartially „ - - - (itit 

Uniiietalle‘d - - - 2(),()3() 


'Potal * 21,940 


'Pile* prinoipjd linos of road are shown in a skeleton 
map (scale* 42 miles to an inch) which laces this 
re'port. Jt would ne)t he praetmalde.; to show eve*ry 
re)ael on sei small a maj). 

iMetalled roads, — The; prine i})al can* comine*nex*s at 
Delhi ; and thence* runs in a norlh-westeady dire'ctimi 
ihrmi'jh J.ahejre; to Be'shawar, travi'ising in its cemrse* 
I lie, riche'st and mo^t po|.)nle)us tracts ot* the pre»viiici». 
jlerore*. the* railways we*r(* ee)nstrne'le*el, this road was 
ol'tlii* ‘-rentest value. Ami thonjj^h the railways now 
relie*ve‘ it op its he-aviest tratlie-, it is still elesirahle; to 
kee-p it up. Its total le*n;i:th is .779 miles. 4'he next 
in imporlaiie*(* are* ; — the roael Preem Dedhi le) Sirsa, as 
ye*! e)nly pai’tiaHj/ me‘talle.*d, lOo miles; that rre)m 
Delhi ie)Wards Mathra, K) mile's; Premi Amhalla to 
Simla, 92 mile*s; Prom Lndliiana via Perozepnr to 
J.alM)ie*, 1 11 mih*s ; Prom Amrilsar le) Palhardce)t, ()8 
nnh's; /mel Prom Wa/a'rahael to Se‘alke)t, .40 miles. 
4'Iie‘se* roads are^ usually maele oP rammed kaiikar,* 
widtli and ce)st as ne)ted at the* e'liel of this n*])ly. 

rnmeialled. roads. — Each elistrie’t is lhorou«i;hly 
inlerse*e4e<l with re»:ids oP I liis el.iss ; and se) tar as the* 
Puiiels ol' dislriet ce)imnitte‘<‘H permit, tiu*y are* hrieliruel. 
4'h<* e*e)st oP e*(msliMie‘ti()ii and mainlemmee is small; 
ami Prom liie^ lirst years of e>iir a-dininistralion in the* 
l*iil)j!il) i^reat atte*nliejn lias been paid lo the; e*onm*e!tioii 
oPail piju’os e>P im[)e)rtane.e in e*ach dislriet hy roads 
of this charaeler. B<*side*s the inaels thus returju*el, 
whie*h arc ]»rine*ipally mads cemstruete'd uiiel improved 
since niiiiexaliem, th(*re3 are; fp oat mmiliors of village; 
mads all more eir less suite'd to the local traflie;. In 
shoit,, so Par as rou^h roads are; concerned, those 
e*xistin<x in ev(*ry district mn(;h more than meet 
jirescnt local iveiuircments. 

Hridyes and ferries. — 'Plm main rivers of tin; 
Pnnjal)’ are" oP such width anel volume*, ami their 
ehamu'ls so shiPtin*?, as to make the crectHon of 
pormanent brielj^e*s over them ^‘or the ordii ury traflic 
oPthe (.M)nnlry a task far beyond the pirseo* financial 


♦ KunUar is usually ilt scribcd sis lUKlular limestone, and is 
a culeaire'ous deposit plentifully teuind in beels soinii four or 
live feet below the surfac<* of the land in loamy soils in most of 
the submontane disiricts. It forms a description of liinepan, 
and the soil is jireatly benelited by its removal. It is usually 
compost'd 4 e>f carboiiule of lime and J of silica and alumina, 
in lu^arly equal proportions. (Ansted's Klemeiitary Geology, 
p. .349.) 


resources . of the province*. Tin; place of stu!h hrieDo.i; 
is howi‘vi‘r e‘llie;ie*ntly siipjilie'd hy teiujiorary l)oat 
lirieli^cs on the* main linos of trallie, and hy l'(*rri(*.s :it 
the* le*ss imi)e)rtant iine:*s. 'The; lieiat hrid^e*sare cre'cted 
in Scj)lcml)e*r, and usually stand fill April, -May, or 
♦inne, when they uro disnianllcd. Tlu* rivers swell 
soj^rcatly with the summer m(‘ltin^ of the Himalayan 
snows, and the Hoods of thi^ autumn rains are so lii;^li, 
that it is not prat'iicahlo lo mainlain .such hi*id<r(>s on 
tin* htr^^or rivers hotwi'on rluiu* and Si'plomhcr. Tin; 
trallie is slack in thi*sc months ; and so much as I here 
is, is ferried across in boats. As regards llie hrid^'- 
ini;* of the minor dr}iiiia;4e channels of tin; country. i( 
may ht* slati'd ;^c*ni*rally, that irroat jiroorvoss has been 
made, ami that the shorlcomin^s still e.xistin;; arc not 
such as to cause any matorhil hindrance* lo Irndo, tior 
can llioy 1)1* very rapidly siip])]it‘d in the (ixistiu!^ state 
of the local rovomn's. 

Are the roads In yocd worhiny order, and sujjit ii ni 
for the traffic on them or not? ^Ire they ojn-i 
thronyhout the year, or dosed, for (raffle in /'hr 
rains ? — 4’he lirst of those (wo clauses may he hrii fly 
answered in the allirmativc*. It is not thcri'hy im-ant 
that th(‘re is no room for improvemenl, nor desire to 
improvi* existing* communications. On tlu* coiitraiv, 
both the Oovcrnmeiit and tlu^ Di>ti’iet (’nmmiltees 
pay eontiniious all(*Mtion to the matter. But (lic!i> is 
no part of tlu^ provinct; in wliich any crying' want 
exists, or which is not, I'on^hly speakiiif]^, very well 
supplied with all ncc(*ssa,ry roads. 

As re, Lizards tin* secoiul (‘laiisi*, the roads may Pi 
staled ron.u'ldy lo he open throughout the y(*ar. 4 Ik* 
Bunjab rains are not so heavy as those of Eastern 
and Sonth(*rn India, (hirts can work on the' 
metalled roads all the. yoJir round ; on the. nnni(*talle<I 
roads also th(*y ean work, except for a few days 
afl(*r a heavy rainfall. Clamcis cannot work in rainy 
weather, tlicir feet hein;; nnsnited for wet 
they are also out of condition duriiijr the antuinn 
rains, and it is conse(piently unusual to loud tlieiii 
then. 

Tolls. — 4'hc roads of the country are free of all 
tolls, except at tlu*. f(*rri(;s and boat brid^^os on the 
larger rivers. Small dues afl& levied at these points; 
The j)roc(*cds yield a surplus over and above the co.^t 
of maintaining the boat bridges and ferries; which iB 
added to the locad rates paid hy the landowners ol 
each district, Jind aids in the maintenance of the roads. 
The only road ioll hars in the province are one on 
the hill road to Murree, and two on the hill road to 
Simla and its prolongation towards Tibet ; all thi’c^' 
entirely exceptional eases, jiistilied by the great cost 
of these roads and by the exceptional benefits they 
confer on those who use them. 

Is the ordinary means of conveyance by wheeled 
carriage or by pack-bullochs ? and if hy wheeled 
carriage, is there a sufficient number of carts in each 
district for all wants ? — The ordinary means of con- 



iiOADS. 




vcyancc is \>u\\ock-\mc\vovie in ti\c iViBiriets east ot 
1, above, and by camel in those west of Lnl\ove.* 

In the imiv wostoru divisions of the |)rovlnee, 
(Uiiwalpindi, reshawjir, MuUau, and Derniui), there 
is hardly any wheeled earriu^e; of 97dK)V) earts, only 
1>,7H9 belong to th(‘S(‘ divisions. On tho other hand, 
the three divisions of Uiiwalpindi, Multan, and Derajat 
contain 12t),ll7 out of tln^ i.otal (‘stiiuated innnher 
( I()5,t5(i7) of camels belonging to the province. 
Camels are also largely iiscmI in tin* Hissar division, 
which possesses of tln-se useful animals. 

'riierc ai’(^ no indi<‘alions that the supj)ly of carriage 
is insuflicient. On the contrary, tho camel drivei'S 
(iomplain that th<‘y cannot g(;L so much work as 
hetorc, and attribute this to tin; devn'lopmeiit of the 
railways, 'riiough reai*ed, owned, ainl usnally pastured 
ill the dry W(;stern tracts of tho [irovinci*, they work 
imndi in tin' (?astern districts ; and no douht, as regards 
tlieso distri(;ts, the railways ha\e largidy sn]»p]ant(‘(l 
tli(‘in. Ill the hill districts of Jlazai'a and Kaiigra 
the carriage is mostly by pack hnllocks and mules, 
'riie stalemi'iit appended, showing iho carriage of eaeli 
district, is taken from the Uunjah Administi-ation 
l\oj)ort for lS7^>-7. 

ll7t(U is iho. urdwarjf vast j)rr wife of' cnnrcf/inr/ 
(WC ton of wcrrluiiKlise^ cifhrr />y irluelrd or jxtvhcd. 
ciirri(i(ft‘. f — 'riieonly wheeled earriage in the jirovinco 
of iinportan<;e to ti*ade are bulloek-h;iek(‘ri(‘n ; the only 
pack-carriage, eainels. J, Iherefm-e, eonfine, iny roply 
(O these two doMM-iptions of carriage. In a statement 
appeinleil J. have; coliected the rat.i‘S charged on tin* 
most iiMjxu'tant roarls in the province; Iml the rates 
charged by carrim's depend so much on the dnlness 
or bl'i^kness of local trade, iliat some discrimination 
is lumdcd in applying the n'snhs shown in this state- 
im'iit. Tiiere does not seem to Ik; any inatiM’ial 
dillerenoi' hetween th(‘ cost of carriage by camels ainl 
hy carts, Tlu' ral<*s appear to vary gen<*ra!ly Ix'tween 
1 and '2\ annas ])er ton pm’ mile. Th(‘ higher rate* 
and rates (‘xeeeding 2h annas are more freipieiil on 
mnnctalhal roads tlian on inelalhal roads ; but the 
sfhcdnlc does not sliow so mncli dilferenee between 
the. charges on these two classes of roads as wonhl 
have hoeu exp(*ct(Ml. Some; of tin* cln*apest i’at(‘s occur 
OP roads whie.h an* railway f(‘cders, where no doubt 
the demainl for carriage is steady. 

It is worthy of note, that tin* rates for carriage' 


* d\) tliis I should note one exception, (’arts, 

(•wneil inoi^t: of them by native.*! of <lifftriets east of the Kavi, 
work in p^reaL minibers on llio met. died grand trunk road 
li' tvveen Lahore and re.sliawar. 


supplied \>y civil officers to troops (wliich wore pur- 
posely fixed some years ago afti*v considerable impiivy 
at rates more lilieral iban those n.'^mdly paid by private 
employers), worked out to a rate pi'i* ton per mile, 
yield a rale (d ,‘5.1 jinnjis fur onllock-hackfTics, and 2’j 
annas lor <';nnel>. 1 ineiition tliis as these rates are 

the ontconn* of an invi*stign:ion entirely iinlepeiidt'iit 
ol tlnit under ri*|)oit ; and alhiwancc bi*ing made for 
tin* liiglier rsiles necc.ssarily ]>,‘iid for carriage sujiplicd 
to (roups, as w('ll as fur tin* tact that, food grains aro 
usually carried jit tin* elu'ap(*st rali s jiracticablc, th(J 
resnlls of the two iinpiiries fairly euriv.spond. 

( ost oj roads , — d"he following dt*tails concerning 
lln* sums anminlly spent on roads in the province will 
lu; interesting in connection willi this snhjt'et. 
During tin* three years ending LS77-S tin* average 
sums spent (‘a(*h year on roads were; — 

Ivijpees. 

On const ruelhin of new lines - o,(KS,t32(J 
On repairs and maintenance of 

newlines - - . 1 l,()2,2bl) 


'Fotal - l(>,I(),7Jtr> 

01 ihis total sum Us, (!,()(). 2(>() was spent dircidly 
from distriet liimls l)y tin* distriet eoinmlttees ; and (lie 
halanct*, U--. 9,d(),d29, was (*oiilrihijteil from lhe g(*n(‘ral 
local hind and pruvineial revi'iiui'. 

Mi’lnllrd roads — 11ie road snrfai’i* varies from dO 
to *10 feet ; of which from 10 to 1(> feet an* metalled ; 
tin; ip.ost common width of mi*talling is l(> fi'et, 1'Iu; 
co.st of (•on>tnn*(ion varies largely according to eir- 
eum.--tunees. Tin* roads with tin* heaviest IralHc, 
eon.^lrneted hy the engineers (»f tin; Unblie Works 
Department, cost (omitting the larger bridges) Us, 
10,000 per mih*. 

The smaller roads . and roads with less 1 l aflie, con- 
strncteil by dislri<*t commilleces and civil ollicers cost 
from half to thre<*-f()in“lhs of this sum. Uepairs and 
maintenance cost on the formi'i* class of roads from 
dOO Id moo rupee.'! per inih; ; on the latter they tiro 
usually Ics.4 than Us. dOO per mile p(*r annum, 

Unwcitillcd roads. — 'riio cost of construction vari(‘.8 
according to (In* amount of bridgitig rcipiirod by tlie 
naliin; of the tralllc. 

Tile rough couniry road, wliich is ordinarily Kiitfi- 
cient for (he interior trallie. of a distrii*!., can he wi'll 
made for Us. dOO a mih*, ami inaiiitaim'd for l\.s. dO 
a mile per annum. The l)el ter class of unnielalleil road, 
carrying nineli (rallic, cost from Us. (JO to KVs. dOO a 
mih*. to maintain ; lln* avei'age animal clmrg(*s on Id 
siicli roads gives Us. 120 per mile. 


NOUTII-WKSI'KUN UUOVINCKS. 


Jfoa.ds, — A first-class road Is one which is rai.*^(*d 
aliove the level of the coiinlry, bridged ami inelalh‘il. 
A .sec.ond-class road is one which is raiseil and liridgi'd 
hut not mctalh'd, the- roadway being on the oi-<l inary 
‘'oil of tin* e.ouiitry. Uut allhougli cl!is.>^('d a.s ‘‘ hridged,” 
most of these roads are inli*rr:iple(l by tlie larger 
livers of the provincc.s, and the bridges an* only ov(‘r 
llie smaller stniams or watercoursiis wliich cro.ss 
them. 

h'or all road.s which do not follow the course of tho 
main rivers, the stream.s of the Oogin, Gang(*.s, Jumna, 
mul IJctwa olFer serious int(*Trupt.ioiis, 

The Jumna is cro5S(*.(l by railway bridges at 
Allahabad, Delhi, and on the Punjab frontier above 
Maliaranpur ; at the two former [daces the In'idges are 
^binished with subways for passciiigcrs and iralfic. 
T(*rinanont pontoon bri(igt\s aro also maintained at 
^lutlra and Agra, and a third pontoon bridge has 
lately been constructed at Kalpi. Iho Cianges is 
Q 3387. 


croR.sed hy railway bridges at Uiijgh.il and at (’awnpore ; 
at (la; latter place there is a, siihwiiy Ihr tivillic. At all 
other points wliere roads of any impurtanct* meet (In; 
Jniiiiia and (tanges, and at afl [luinls whi*n* sii(*li niei't 
tin; (logra and J»(*twa, a luidgi* of huats is only niain- 
taim*d during the e(dd ami hot weather nionihs, when 
the water is low. Above tin* Aligiirli distriet such 
teinj^aary liridges an* v(*ry numerous across t.lio 
Ganges, hut l»elow (^•lwnpore it is only hridged in lliis 
way at two or three jilaees, the ehi(‘f of wliiedi are 
Allahabad and Beiian's. Tin; Gogra is not bridged 
at all below Fyzahad. 

During llie rains, llioreforo, most of tho lirst-chiss 
roads are interrupted when; lli<*y meet any of these 
rivers and traftje, and [la.^.sengers have to cross hy 
ferric ‘.s. 

The [irovinces an; well provided wilh first and 
second class roads, except perhaps along the margins 
bordering on the Himalayan and Vindhyaii hill ranges 

8 N 
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Thoro is a ihird class of rojul, wliich iDcludcs roads 
umiiHalU‘(l ami iiiiliritl^rd, wliicli arc also niaintaiiK^d 
by (b)vcnmiciii. These are. not shown in the* inap, 
but are in some districts very numerous and servieeablo 
in fail' Aveather. dMie character ol* tlic country in 
tlie (iaij;^n-s Jumna Doab, flat and dry, except in tlie 
rains, allows of (!ai t-lrafric tia\el]iii^ along almost any 
kind of road, bridged or iinliridged, for soiin^ st‘ven 
'*>r eight months of tlie year, and, though in the niins 
unmetalled roads may get swainpi.'d an<l unbridged 
roads hlocked by streams, yet in no ease is tiierii such 
nec(‘ssity for either liridging or nietalling as in ibo 
damper ti’acis north of the (Junges and Gogra. 
'Idiird-chiss romls ai'e liow<‘vei’ laMtiu’iti tin* easterly 
districts, wiiei'e thei'e is less sand ami tlu^ soil is firmer 
and more consistent than in those tow.ards the westm'ly 
end of tlie jirovinees. 'Tin' liesl meialling is made of 
kankar, a form of carhomile of lime, which occurs in 
irregular dejiosits, a few frei bi'low tin* surface ot‘ the 
ground. Kankar is found in more or less profusion 
throughout tlie Doah districts, hut is far less common 
in the damp and Avalcrloggi'd tracts, where its need is 
most f(‘lt. Ill tbe sub-llimalayan distri<*ts its place 
is sometimes su])j>lied Avltli .stom‘S, broken small, 
gmierally obtaimal from tbe bed ol* some strimn or 
mountain lornmt. For tins I'eason it will lie notiec'd 
that first -class (or metalled) roads an‘ far less com- 
mon in districts in the two northern of tin* belts 
(l(‘seiib('d in the answer to (fHcrff J, than in tin* soutliern 
belts. 

T1h‘ tracts which li(‘ immediately under tlio Hima- 
layas are imudi intersi'cted liy narrow streams called 
“ .voAv,’’ wliieli always need bridging, as av<*11 as by 
torrent beds, dry during eight months of the y<*ar, hut 
lilleil Avith rushing water in tin? rains, wJiieli, if a 
roail is to lx' [lassahle all tin* year round, must be also 
bridged, Nolliiiig but tlie most solid and earerully 
constnieled masonry <'an stand tlie \iolemM‘ of tluvi* 
torrent streams. Ihawini IIk* town <»f Najibahad (in 
tbe llijiior ilistrlel) and IlardAvar lliere, sonu' IH 
miles of road, on wliieli tin; ruins of no less tliaii 
six masonry briilges may be si'cn, Avliieb onec spanned 
tori'eiit beds, iioav impassalile In the. rains, though 
completely dry at other times. 

'.rile ditlienllv of using mimetalhnl roads in dislri<*ls 
bordering on the Fnnjab, owing to tJu' prevalence of 
sand, lias heen already implied, 'riieir eondifion, if 
anything, improNcs in the rains, for tlie simple naison 
tha! Avet sand is more lamsisteiit flinii dry. In 
Ilumb'lklmnd, and along the edge of the* [irovinees 
which is fringed liy (hi* Vindhyan range, tliere an* 
diirnMilties as great or gi'eater Ilian those in ihi* suh- 
llimalayan tract. 'J'he torrents of the Ih'twa and 
other streams can in the. rains only be crossed wllli 
great dillienlly by means ol‘ ferries, tlie I’ormer river 
ufli’ii almost completely cutting oil’ tin* Laliipnr 
distriil iVom communication with tin* rest of tin* 
provinc(*s. Anotlicr dilUculty with Hiindclklnind 
roails lies in the soil. The black (‘tirlli known ns 
“weV” or “ cotton soil ” is common there, which in 
the rains hecomes tliiek ti'uaclons mire, making nn- 
nietalled roads rnnniiig over it ijiiite Impassable, not 
only for carts, but also for pack-animals. The 
deputy commissioner of Jlaiiisi writes that even on 
mimetalled roads: 

“'rrallie is mneli hindered by the •inbridged riv(*rs, 
more partieiilarly tlie Sindh, Jletwa, ami Dhasaii, 
wliich in limes of high flood arc often impassable for 
days togethm’. I'lie earlbwork of tin* glnits is 

always liable to be eut away, making t]u*m very dilli- 
enll f(.»r llu* jiassagi* of carts, 'riic nmnetallod roatls 
in tin* district are jiraetically closed for wlnrelcd traftic 
tlironglioiit Ihi* rains, and tliosi* wliieli pass through 
black soil are often impracticable for pack-imllocks.^* 

It apjicars, lli<*refore, that in the rains little or no 
traflic is possilile in the tracts which lie near the 
Ilimahiymi or Vindhyan liill range.s, for even the 
roads cIussimI as bvidg<*d are there ofti'ii interrupted by 
unliridged rivers or sti eums. In the districts which 
lie between those tracts, traffic is possible during tlui 
rains on fisrt-class or inetullcd roads with ease, where 


such do not meet any of the larger unbridged rivers 
at points other than Muttra, Delhi, Agra, Allhahad, or 
Cawiipore, and wit h difficulty when any of these rivers 
has to he cimssed by ferry. 

'Ida* means of convcyaiieo vary Avith thii charm^ter 
of the eouulry. In the districts which lie along the 
centre of tlie. provinces, bullock -carls (or “chakras”) 
ar(‘ most commonly used. The patti'rii on wliieli 
these are constructed differs but little thronghont 
these districts, and the load carried in tlieui varies 
according to the niimbei' of bullocks and the, class of 
road they are, to travid over. 'J'he most usual loads 
average 10 or eight niannds for eacli pair of bullocks 
em})luy(*d in drawing. 

The.se carts go from VI to 10 miles a day ; at night 
th(‘y lialt in camping grounds, Avhicli are set apart for 
this jmrpose at iiit{*rvals along tlie more freqneiiled 
ruad.s. 'rii(‘ eharg(*s for cari'iage are not, as a rule, 
(‘alciilatiid on tlie mileagi* with any pn'tenco at accu- 
racy. 'Flien* is in each place a series of fixed fares 
to and f’roiii all otlu*r places with Avhich then} is mneli 
curt traffic. 


'Fhe folloAving 

are a 

foAv of the 

fares 1‘rom 

Maiiipuri : — 

Distanvi*. 

bale per 

I’er tfiii 


Miles. 

inaund. 

per niih'. 



tb. a. |). 

lb, a. p. 

J’o hbiiAvah 

- Jo 

0 8 0 

0-2-4 

Fariikhabml 

- 40 

0 8 0 

0-2-4 

Cawnporc 

- 107 

0 () 0 

0-2-B 

iMuiiqniri 

- JIO 

1 0 0 

0-1-.) 

Tlie rates for 

cariiage 

per ton per mile ipiotcd in 


lh(‘ distriel replies would all ajijieai' to he iiiei'ily 
ealcnlated from these enstomai'y lares, and varv fVoiu 
lb*. 0-1-0 in Gh;izi])ni' to Ke. O-d-O in Jlniiisi. Gene- 
rally sjieaking, tin* fares are low(*r' in the dishiels 
sihuited ill (he eisitral belt, Avhere metalled and 
bridg(*d I'oads an* common, tlian in the border ti'aels, 
where, the commimleations are, ]i*ss favourable. In 
souii.^ distiiels lli(*y vai'}^ with the season and Avilh the 
class of road to be tt avi*lled over ; thus in rJhansi the 
n.siial rat(!S an* giv(*n as lb*. O-l^-O for metalled roads 
and lb*. 0-2-t) lor iiiim(*tall(‘d, Avhicli in the rainy 
season are raisisl to lb*. 0-J-() and lb*. O-d-O re.'^pei - 
lively. 'I'liii avei'agi* rate for cai't earriagi* may then 
b(‘ put at lb*. 0-2-7 per ton pm* mile. 

From tin* disli'ict. repli(*s it ap]iears that in e.-ieh 
<listri(*t then* are enough carts for ordinary transpnil 
purposes.’ 'flielr iinmhers ari*, lioAV(*ver, <*onsi(leiahiy 
(liminisli(*(I liy every new line of railAvay Avhieli coin- 
jietes Avith tin* roads they ply on. 'The collector ef 
Jamqinr Avriti's on this subject : — 

‘*1 am informed tliat the introduction of the rail- 
road lias had tlie elT(*et of diminishing tin* miniher i»f 
carts. Last year, when tralfut Avas eli()k(‘d at rM'iian-,-, 
1 impiired of soim* nu'i’chants who Avislied to niid 
grain towards I’ombay Avhy tliey did not take it in 
carts to Allahabad, and Avas told that carts could net 
be obtaini*d.” 

Nut only is the cost of carriage by cart very much 
in excess of tliat by rail, but tlien* an* nnmberhss 
risks from wliieli goods (*.ai’ri(‘d by rail are fn*e, and 
must be held to add to the kital exjiense. Uesidcs 
till* risk of loss from (‘xposnn^ to the weather, I'rom 
theft, or tlie dishonesty of the eartnieii, thei e is another 
danger arising I'rom tlie. li'iigth ol* time tak(*n in llei 
journey ; ])rices may change, and a sudden bill may 
ruin the A’ciiture altogetlier. 

As stated bel'ore, thi' conveyance of goods on pack 
animals is irommonest on the borders of the provinces. 
ToAvards the Pun jab, where the ground is sandy and 
<*artscan travel with difficulty, canii'ls arc not niiconniioii, 
which come across from the Pnnjah and Pajpntnna to 
till? trading towns of the Meerut division. In tld^ 
part of the country donkeys are also commonly em- 
ployed for ordinary local trade, i^ach animal carrying 
about two maunds. Bullocks are the means of cou- 
A^eyani'c used by the Banjaras, the itinerant grain and 
salt dealers of Central India. These men do some 
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tv.ido with the Buiidolkhiind districts, and in tbe^m 
bullocks arc the pack-animals most commonly iisial. 
Bullocks arc employed, but less j^ern'rally, tbrongliout 
the prpvinces, tlu‘ ral(5s per ton per mih' i^iven by 
district odic(‘rs varying Irom U(‘. ()-;]-() (dluinsi) to 
0-4-4 per mil(*. 

On tlie Nopal and Kumaiin frontier ponies an* tlu* 
l»jick-animals chi(‘tly cmployiMl. 4'h(‘ collector ol'tio- 
rakhpur states that pack bullocks or Imlhiloes an* Imt 
little used, and estituab^s tlie rab* Cor pony c.irria^e as 
lie. 0-4-0 )>er ton i)er mile. When the earriai^e is in 
the Hills themsidves tin* rates an* greatly increased, 
mid the labour of’ coolies is iiineli employed. The 
iVira ])ass leading into tlu' Gouda district is only 
pracueabh* for eooli(*s, ami in Kumaun and (iarliw.-il 
coolies, with mules and jumies, arii the ordinary 
iiioaus of coiiveyaue<‘, the estimatcsl rates b(‘ing 


Re. 1-3-0 ])cr ton per mile for the latter and lie. 1-7-0 
the former. 

Sheep are employ(*d in carrying goods bctwiaai 
Xuiiiaun dlvisi(»n and Thibet, being the only pack- 
animals which can be nseil with safety in (Crossing the 
<!ilHcnlt snow passes. 

44ie l‘olh)win^ are the average loads carri(*d by 
eaeli of thi“se <litli'rent means oT con\ (‘vane(* : — 


lJullock-cart 

10 mds. to oO mds. 

(amcl 

- .> 


liullalo - 

0 


liulloek - 

- 3 to 4 


Pony 

3 


Donkey 

. o 


(‘oolie 

1 

iiianml. 

^^llec^» - 

10 

seei’s. 
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r.KNGAL 


ItKNOATv. 


Tlie stal(‘ of commiinicalions in tlie proviiict‘. by rail 
and rivi'i* has lu'cn fully (‘\])lained in the answers to 
(]U(‘stions 19 and 20. As regards roads, it will be 
l»(‘st elnc-idated by a r(4erene(‘ to the a<‘e(aii[rinying 
>l:itemenl. It. will be scmmi that (Ik* nniiiber of “ all- 
Aveallier,” or “ bridged and nietalh'd,” I'oads is but small 
eoini»ar(*(l with the mileage of “fair-weather” roads. 
'J'he pliy.sjeal eoiiditions of the proviiiei* render bridging 
and metalling impossibh' to any large (‘\teiit, not only 
oil account ol* till original expeiisi' that would be in- 
curred in tlieii’ const i'uctioii, lull also by reason ol* tic 
lieavv cost of in.'iinti'iiaiici'. IJoads in lhaigal are, 
generally speaking, i 'cdi'i's to rail ori’I\er. i'lie Irallii.! 
on them is greatest in the dry nioiitbs, after tlie gi'c.it 
winter i i'a--bar\esl of the Near has been gathered in 
and threshed out, ,-o t hat metalled roads are not. napilri'd 
Tor any but the, principal routes, h'or pack-bulloeks 
and ordinary eai'ts, the oi-(lina,rv “ fair-weal her ” road 
is all that is nee.essary. Sinc(‘ tli(‘ introduction of the 
IJoad Cess Act (he funds colit -(‘'d under its pi ovisions 
me spent solidy ami (Mil indy within tin* district wliieh 
provides them. Kacli disti'ict lias its own engine. *r 
and stibonlinate engineering e -tablishmeiil working 
under the general (‘(Uili'ol of llu* district oHita*!’. 'rin* 
result ha.s been that in'W roads have been made in 


ev(‘i‘y <lislri(*! strictly in accorilanee with its own 

wants, ami by degn‘es no part of any district will b(* — 

lelt nnprovid(*d witli siicli coiimninicalions as will 

eiisiin* tlu^ bill .*iiid free flow of siioli inward ainl 

outward IraHle as the conditions of the. siuison may 

demand. In the hilly jiorfions of lh(^ proviiiei*, ami 

in such parts of the interior as have not yet hi'cn 

provided with roads, tin* trallh* is chiefly by nn‘ans 

of ])a<*k-bulh)(‘ks : whenever 1 lien* are good roads ami 

n(*ar Inrg** towns it is by cart, 'rin* nunibei' ol' cart.s 

always inerea.ses with tin* increase of facilities of 

coin!nnni<*at iun. Paek-bnllocks and cart.s togetln*!*, 

e;u*h <lis(ri«*l has pnile (uioiigli for all its ordinary 

iei|uii enient s. It woubi nol, ol! couin.', bi* possible. 

to k«‘<*p up a reseiae ol‘ I'itlier to im ef any cKlra- 

ordiieiry pia-.-suit*. 'lln* expmimn'e ol IST l, which is 

.*i v'ery extreme ease, shows that means of transport 

are always rortlieoming when they are wanted. On 

a rough (*st nnab*, tin* CDSt per mile ol’ eonveying one 

ton of im‘r<-hainlisi* by eai t, raiigi's from tliri'c. to buir 

annas, and by paek-bnlloeks troni oin* to tw«> a.mia'-!. 

Tln*.^i* an* the raters eliarged to outsiders: to those 
who carry their own grain to inarki*! by means of 
Ilnur own carts or bnlluck.s (lie cost would, of eoursi*, 
be merely nominal. 


Sr.VTEMicN'L' showing the NiJMiiKU of Mii.es of IhioviNoi.vi. and Distuiot Roads ol' eai*h kind In each 

Disruicr of Rfa'oad. 


Civil Ditisions 
()t‘ Conuins- 
sioiiei’Si 


Burdwaii 


! 

Nnndier of 

1 





1 


i 

! 

i 

Districts. 

Miles of Tro- 
viiieial Jbiads. 

^ ''-i 

rt 

1 

1 

o 

Num 

1 

V 

her of Miles of Uhtriel Hoads. 

^ ’-3 -? 

- — * ^ 

'c' 3 .. All other Jtoads. 

.j -y r- 

c; 

1 

O 

1 

a 



U 

H 


cq 




C" 

2. 

a. 

4. 

.'i. 

G. 

7 . 


9. 

10. 

11. 

Calcutta - 

24 


24 

— 

— « 



— 

24 

Burdwaii - 

123 

4 

127 

118 

227 

220 

lo roa<ls (n), 
Ix'sides village 
roads (/j). 

54 r> 

G72 

Jiankooni • 

GO 

— 

GO 

209 

■ " 

.... 

G9, hc.sides 2 
roa<ls (n). 

278 : 

338 

Beerhhooni 

_ 

— 

— 

189 

149 

G7 

Village roads (/j) 

405 

405 

Midinapore 
llooghly and 

I 1 1 

— 

Ill 

150 

3G5 

47 

Ditto (7>) - 

5G2 

673 

Howrah 

34 


34 

128 

232 

31 

84,. besides 5 
road^. (f/) and 
union town 
and village 
roads (/>). 

475 

509 

3 


Ibanarks. 


l‘J. 


{(i) Mileage 
notUiKtwii. 

Nuiiiher 
and mile- 
age not 
known. 
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Statement showing the Numueu of Miles of Provincial and District Roads of each kind in each 

District of Rkngal — continued. 


Civil Divisions 
of Coiiiinis- 
.siolUTS. 


I’rosidency 


Uajshaliyo 


Cooch Dollar - 


Dacca - 


Cliihagong 


Tatna 


Dhacjiiljioiv 


Orissa - 


Chota >Jappor<? 



Ninnher of 








■- 


of Dm. 


1 N uniber of Mlic.s of District Roads. 





viucial Roads. 









Districts. 


rS 




a . 

■“1 

■i’ ^ 

'S o 
tf.S 
'2 o 

C 3 

All other roads. 


2 

o 

H 

Remarks. 


13 

V 

fl 

c 

u 

Total. 

Pi 

4^5 

'u S 

O 2 « 


Total. 

•n 

a 

« 

S-i 

O 


2. 

:l 

A. 

.0. 

f». 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12 

24 riiguiiiKilis •• 

in 



in 

Illf) 

1.57 

80 

V'’ilhig«* road.<5 (h) 

449 

530 

(f/) Mileage 

Nuddea - 

12 

If) 

27 

140 

r>84 

171 

102, besides vil- 

992 

1,019 

not knoM n 








lage roads (A) 



{^b) N nil) her 

Jessoro - 

14 

— 

14 

70 

1 80 

178 

24.5 

009 

0.84 

and mile- 

Moorsliedahud - 

— 

— 

— 

27 

214 

489 

90, besides vil- 

719 

719 

ago not 








lage roads (A) 



known. 

Dinsigi'porc 

— 

— 



248 

... 

-- 

218 

248 


Ibij.sliiiliyo 

— 


— 

r> 

219 

— 

71 

295 

295 


l\uni;poro - 

— 

— 


— 

— - 

1,14.4 

— 

1,144 

1,144 


llogra 

— 

— 

— 

— 

121) 

117 

78 

424 

424 


Duhua - 



“ 


70 

loo 

94, besidiR 9 
roads (o). 

275 

275 


Darj(‘oliii;X 

.'la 

1.48 

li»:j 

14 

140 

— 

8 r(;ads (4M 

14.4 

4.40 


.1 ulpigorce 

— 

— 

— 

— 

202 

194 


495 

.495 


Dacca 

— 



— 

17 

4.5 

1.5 

1.50 

217 

217 


Knrri'cdporc 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

107 

120 

44 

271 

271 


Ikiokcrguu^c - 

— 

- 

— 

— 

8.5 

— 

— 

85 

85 


Mymensingh 

— 

— 

— 

,')4 

ISO 

2.50 

Village loa ls (A) 

490 

490 


Tipperah - 

— 

r,2 

52 

— 

112 

94 

408, besides vil- 

514 

500 








lage roads (A). 




(diiftngon;,;; 

— 

it) 

4f) 


127 

101 

.8 

2;i0 

282 


Nojikholly 

Hill tracts of 

— 

24 

24 

— 

194 

90 

45 

424 

418 


Chittagong - 

— 

— 


— 

12 

10, 

180 

202 

202 


Patna - 

:if> 




40 

102 

07 

274 

478 

51 1 


(lya 

124 

27 

l.H 

07 

71 

402 

l:{;) 

70.5 

8.50 


Shaliahad 

1 

— 

U 

0 

441 

4.59 

.40 

942 

990 


Mozu1fcri*ore - 


i — 


— 

.514 


104 

017 

'•.17 


Saruii 

— 


— 

18.5 

27’) 

129 

19 roaiLs (</) 

589 

5.^9 


Chuinparun 

— 



— 

00.5 ] 

212 

0 

884 

884 


Monglijr - 

— 





48 

Ml 

70 

45 

290 

290 


P.liagulporc 

— 

— 

— 

4.5 

218 1 

102 

19 roads (a), , 
besides village 

.125 

4 2.5 









roads (A). 




I’tirncah - 

loo 

-- 

100 

— 

.507 

497 

440 

1,240 

1,440 


Malda - 
Soiitlial Pcrgiiii' 

— 

— 

— 


147 

' 45 

178 

.400 

400 


iialis - 

— 

— 

— 

184 

101 

78 

10 

44.4 

4,44 


Cuttack - 

no 

20 o 

420 

44 

149 

109 

01 la-sides vil- 

.402 

0.''’.2 









lage roads (A). 




I’oorco - 

IM 


Ml 

— 

09 

14 

Village roads (A) 

.8.4 ■; 

197 


Jlalasoii! - 

yt; 

— 

im; 

42 

190 

42 

Ditto 

270,j 

4oi; 


Hazarci'bagh - 

ITl 

27 

HIS 

.40 

70 

124 

10 

240 

448 


Lohardiigga 

— 

(J.'i 

(>.j 

— 

— 

5.85 

452, beside.s st.a- 

9.47 

1,002 








[ tion and vil- 
lage roatls (A). 





Singhliooni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


544 

514 

.544 


Manbhoom 

112 

2G 

148 

— 

.528 

— 

— 

528 

000 


Total - - 1 

l,M9l 

0.84 

2,07.5 

1,994 

8,240 

0,441 


20,198 

22,273 



! 
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CKXTRAD PROVINCES. 

In the following ilistricls thr ortlinnrv lo nins of 
convoyaiico is by whoehd ('arriagc; and thoiO is a 


HiillicitMit nund)(‘r of carts for all ordinary waiius;- 

Nagpur. Nimar. 

Ward ha . H osh a iigahn d . 

Bhantlarn . N arsin ghpiir. 

Seoni. Suugor. 

Chhipdwara.* 


Aided by the carta of other districts and pack-bullocks. 


To DetuI, Damoh, and Juhbiilpore there appears h> 
bo a considerable deficiency, but in many p'arls el 
Dainoli and Betnl, perhaps also in Jubbulpore, earl^^ 
cannot get aboui the. country. 

In Mandlaand the uplands of Ihilaghat, carts an* 
almost unknown. In the low lands of lialaghat, ia 
lh(} Waiiiganga valley, the country la very ^vcH 
supplied with carts. 

Chanda shows a very great number of carts, hut >t 
is believed that these arc mostly in the country on tho 



ROA.DS. 


^ve,sto^ avc^^•iuns^!lnga. 'Hie oast ot tlio distviot is 
very wild, anil llio roads wovo, suolr tlvat »\u- lon^Ur of 
a jourrroy would, not loujj; ago, ln‘ dosiM'diod i»y tiio 
ruiTul)t*r ol sparo axles whieh w'ould be sent witli ii 
c:iri to proviili* for bi eak.'ij;i‘s. 

l»ut carts lor driving purposes aiul for llu* (‘arrlajo* 
of jrooils are extensively made, as may j^ailaaed 
from tlie fact that tint vahu* of those sold at the 
('luiiula fairs during ISdo-Gb amounted to 
Rs. ,‘^88,700. J)iirinii: the yeai- 1 s;77-7m, fe>r souu‘ 
’sveoks considerably over carls [lald toll every 

we(‘k on the i‘aslern road in Uk' llliandara dislri(‘l. A 
considiM'Jibh' portion of ihe-.e beloiioed to Xaejuii- and 
Kainptee, aaid still more to ( 'Idialtisuni li. lint, the 
wonderful activity in cart iiiakino: in the llhandara 
district, where last year it was very dillieult to 
earpentiT to look at any other sort of work, scaaus to 
prove that, even aided i)y dsaiJ:])ur and lllui.'ulara, tben' 
an* not sutfieicnt cans in ('hlia.lti.s.ii:arh to meet the 
re(piirerm‘nls ot‘ its ordinary trade, and a|)priri‘nlly 
the earls whieh helon;;' to tli<‘ districts aic almost 
eonfined to the west of thi.‘ district. 

The trade from ChhattisLiarh towards the south, 
tln‘ (‘ast(‘rn coast, with Kauehi arnl ^^irzapur and 
duhhulpore, is eariie(l on hy paek-hulloeks. 

riic <‘a.sl, of Raipur and Jldaspnr aia* similar to 
Samhalpur, lor wdiieh the dejmty eoininissioner has 
^iven me the follow! lyuj aeeount: 

All*. Russ(*ll, wlio has lon;^ Imsmi Set lleim nt. ( )liicer 
liere, writes ‘ that e\ery villac;e pos.scsse.s 10 or 12 
small earts with woodim axl(*s and rou';hly made 
block wlieels, md, always (|nil(M*()und.’' ;V smaller 
estimate of six to <‘aeli villa<;e in the feudatory 
slates iLj^ives tlic Ibllowin;^ numhers for the \vhoJ«^ 
district : — 

Klial.sa and noii-ieudatory Z(‘min<laries 

for 1 ,7 10 villages - - - 17,100 

Feudatories ‘l,dd7 villay,( s - - 27 , 082 

4 1,(>S2 

“ Out of this lai’i^i* nniidier there an' peidiaps not. 
oO which are iiscmI for expoi’timj; and imporliiio 
eoods. They are k('')t almost ('xelnsi\ ely for 
a;;’ricnltuial purpoat'S. 4'h(‘ rcjisou why tliey are 
use'd only to a limited extent is tlnvt the earts are 
vei*ysmall ami fra; 4 il(’, — the hnlloeks diininnth (*, 
ami ill fed, ami eoiiseijnenlly w(‘ak. The aver.iuo 
load of a cart is six rnanmis, and the hm^lli of 
journey iier diem aliont. eiiijht or nine miles. 
Tlie eajnbilities of the earls I liavi' inysidf tesle<l ; 
for dnriiiu^ the pjist mai*eliiii,}^ siaison 1 (‘inploved 
some, and found that it took two to carry a single 
p()l(‘ lent weij^hinu; I'bV mannds. As lon;^ as tin' 
marches did not exceed ci.Lfht or nine miles limy 
did fairly Well, tlion^h they took longer in 
p’llin;jj ()V(’r the join neo* than hntfaloes; hnl. (ni 
my haviii.!^ to do 11 to lli miles a day the Indlocks 
on the second <lay hroki^ down eoiiiplrlely, ami 
llu' only way in wliieh I could proseeuti* tin* 
jourm'Y was l)y ])r(’s.sin‘; fresh ones in the vi!lai;'es 
on'the roail. Takinir evi'ry tiling into considera- 
tion, I. am of opinion that ll'.e wheehal cai-riaLm of 
this district is not snilieient for its ordinary wants, 
beeanse it is not capahh' of ]»ein" uscmI with protit 
for carrydiiLT the exjxu't and import trade, and 
this opinion is fidly borne out by tlie fact 
that gaiijam and cut tack carls, tO/^etlicr with 
pa<‘.k-lmH’ocks, are exclusively used for this 
purpose when ‘jjooils are taken by road. Should 


m 


a fi\m\ne ocewv such U5i xvou\d necessitate the, Cniv.l.t 

importing' from lonjx dlsiauces of eon>ideraVh‘ — 

ipianiiiies of food ;.p‘ain, it is my opinion that tin' i'r.Nr 

wh.-eh'd c:aTia;^e would be only nsefid in tll>.tri- 1 *kovi 

bntinj^ ,u;rain brou'i^ht to di'pols by other means of 

funveyance, and that it wouhl he useless to expect 

tlie earts to he a\a,ila)>le for the work of iinjior- 
tation. The <‘ost of eai’riai:,^ per ton [)er mile 
may he pul iloivti at ot annas.” 
halever may he onr sliorieominqis in the w'ay of 
eaiaiag*', what AVe liavi* has bi-en sntlicieiit to block up 
all tlie radway stations in ilie ])rovinees^ jla^ raihvavs 
Indn'r ipiife unable in a lime of [>ressnre to riMnove ii. 
fast enoniili. 

(luir^tlan . — What, is |hi’ ordinary cost per miii‘ of 
con vi'yiipi: om* ton of moreliandisc eitlua* l>y wlieeled 
or by jiack carriaire ? 

Ansn'n \ — ItAvas recently i*alenl:ited that the cost 
on till* (Ireat l^lastern iiKid of tlie eoii\'(‘vaiiee by calls 
was 2|^ annas a Ion pin* iuili‘. W here ;L!,ra/in;;' is 
abundant ami time no oliject, it is ladicviMl that tlie 
rail’s for eonvi’yanei’ l)y puek-liiilloeks would be 
p;enerally lower. 'Iheri' ari‘ idso parts Avhere only 
pack bnlloeks or bntfaloes can Ik* used. 

'riic iollowiiiijj rates have been siipjilied to me: — 


Saml)al[)iir 

Nimar 

(Jhliindwara, 

Narsin^hpiir - 

Sanii^or 

Wardlia 

llliaiidara 

Ikda^hut 

Scold 

hbiipnr 

Xa;,/[)nr 


!>y cai t';. Ity [)MeIv-l)iiiI»>rk. 
I d.\ annas — 


4 

•^.1 





o 1 .. 


I he diih'renci' ol rates in IIk' dnhlinlpore disfriel is 
very «;real. 1 i;iv(‘ the reply fnrnisiicd hy (he deputy 
commis>ioner for ea(4\ lalisil : — 

lafisU Jnhhu! fiorv , — “'riie hire p('i‘ manml jiermile 
is 8 pie, henc(3 the eo.st, of convey iipj; one Ion of 
merchtimlise, comes to 7 annas, inlher l»y wlo’cled 
or l)y pack lairriage. ( )rdinarily a pack hnllock 
or pony can carry 2 maiiiids/and a, curt; with 
2 hulloeks S miinnds. 'I'ln* hire of a earl is 
Id annas [)er diem, and that of a !Mdlo(4;, iiielndinir 
tlie driver, is (j annas a. day ; tin? cart or bnlloek 
call travel 12 miles a day. 

Tfthsil Sihvnt. — “Oneloiiid’ niereliandlse can be 
eonviwed at a cost of d annas and G pi.- by paek- 
bnlloeks, but would eo.>L ■! annas a loile if 
eoineyisl l,y wlie.'lcd carria.i^c*. A paek-Iadloek 
can carry 2 maiimls ami 20 seers, ami a cart 
drawn by 2 bnlloeks Avill hold Id inaiimls. 
'I'he daily bin* for a cart is hs. l-S-O, and 
for ii Imllock G annas ; carls ami pack-hiillocks 
can travel Id miles a day. 

.Idhsil M ((rn:ti rd . — ‘‘ 4 he cost ol conAcylnir om- ton 
of incrchamlise, ju-r mile is 2 annas t; pio \)y ,-ar(, and 
8 annas G pie by paek-hnlloeks : a <*ai l. can c.mvey 
14 maiimis, and can l,ra\el 12 miles perdi<-m ; a j>aek- 
bullock can I’any 2 mannds, ami travel 12 miles. 'rb(‘ 
hire ol‘ the former is Id annas a day, and that of llu* 
latter is 3 annas.” 


* ISiitfiiUu-s lire imistly used iiisleiid of paek-lmlliMjks in the 
Nur6iu;dip''>’ dititriet. 


Mams ot\um}niuuirdtinjt,’-T\H^ means of comnnini- 
cmion in these provinces are, on the wliole, at present 
iiiisatisfaetory, but yet the jirovinee has many f^enonil 
uuvantagea. 

Comicciion of irnfrcs of Zn/r/c.— 44ie centres of 
tlie grain tnule may be »aid to be, (1) Miirwara, (2) 


r]nl)bul[)ore, (8) Sangor, (4) Cadarwaia, (d) llarda, Major 

(G) Khandwa, (7) Manilla, (8) llinganghal, ([)) Nag- 

pur, (10) Kamplee, (11) 4'oomsnr, ( i 2) Dongergai li, 

(18) Raipur. Of tliesc, I, 2, 4, d, G, 8, and 1) have? 
milway eoininuniealioii, 10, 11, 12, and 18 Avill be 
connected with a railway in idiout two or thn.'e years, 

• 3 N 3 
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.I.Qn. 18. and 3 and 7 aro coniicctml with a railway by bridged 
and nu!t:i1l(Ml ro.uls. 

!NTR\L Condithuf of roods.-- \'\u' bridged and metalled 

>Ymc E8. muiiihdned in a eoiiditioii to be open for 

v; Mayne tliiwuigliDut llu‘ year. Otlu-rs ari' dilUeult to 

■ ’ travciM* during llu* rains, hut gunurally for 7^ moiilijs 

ill llic year, or iVoiii llu* md ot Oetolicr to the 
iniddli* ol'flime, me aNailalili‘ lor Iralhc witiuuit imieh 
dilDeiilly. Pori ions ol’ llu' (Jrcal Indian Peninsular 
wilb Past Indian .and I lolkar Stale. Jiailways travcTse 
tlie |»i’ovinee, hesidi's the Wardlia Valley State Iva.il- 
wav, making a total ol' about oMO uiili's of railway 
wit bill t in* limits of tin* ]irovinee. Of oi-dinary roads, 
Ibis dejiartment now uiainlains about !)()() miles of 
melalled and bridged roads, 1:2() raisial, hridgial, and 
iimnelalle<l, and 1V)() neitber laised nor bridged. 
He-ides lliese. nuiiK'rous dislriet roa<l.s exist, some 
of wbieli ai’(‘ iJiised and bridged. Wafru' eommiini* 
ealioii I'xisis in Ibe I Ipper ( loda,\ari district by nie.ans 
of tlie river (oidaxari, and I belic've it also (‘xists in 
Sambalpur <lislric{ by Ibe river Mabamnli. 

In ibe bl;nd< collon soil disiriels tin* eon n try may 
be, said to be clos<‘d for ^rbeld tralliit ihiring tbe 
nniusonn, or for 4i- nnuitbs in the year; ainl in cases 
of (lislrc.^s IVoiu larnine, I, be diMiculti(‘s and cost of 
earriagi' of grain om'I* sneb li'acls would be enormons. 

Ordi/iffr/j mco/ts of coorcf/a/u-r.- -Wlicicvcr roads 
are const rucleii and luainlaiiied, wheeled carriage at 


once takes tlie place of the pack-animals. At pre- 
sent, ii very large portion of the traffic is carried by 
means of the latter. Bctwei'ii tbe two, i.c., the 
wheeled carriage and jiack-aniinals, there is an 
enormous (juantity of carriage available. 

Cost of vnrrhujv prr mi/c per ton. — d'ho cost of 
cari'iage by cart or jiack-animals has risen of bile 
years. Tin* deuiaud has heiMi greater on aeeount of 
th(! large (b'velopim'ut of the grain trade, and (*x- 
peiises are heiivier. On the metalled roads, earts 
will carry about J-toii, .and travi‘1 from JO to Id miles 
a (hiy. Ill tin* last trading s(*asoii, llie hire of a cart 
was ivs. 22-H-O per mensem or 12 annas a day. ddiis 
would bring np the cost (at 12 miles a day) to about 
IG pics ])cr ton pi'r mile. 

Pack-bullocks cany .‘ihout 3.\ niaunds or J. of a ton 
from H to 10 miles a day, over mere Inntks. One 
man takes care of about 20 cattb*. What their 
actual cost for feeding is I cannot sayg but 1 under- 
stand that ill some ])lac(‘s now tin*, malgiizars (more 
alivi* lo their own inlercsts than formerly) charge 
grazing lees on cattle feiding on their cslaii's. The 
cost of c.irriage, whether Vy wliccb-d conveyance, or 
nninials. is, I imagim*, niiudi tin; same, as far as 
expensis go, hilt b‘ss (‘ajiital is rcipiiri'd for earls, 
as in jbe.si' two hiilloeks will draw ‘f-ton, whereas 
that ipianlit}^ w^onld reipiire .''ix piiek-hiillocks. 


iBRAIl. 


IIEKAU. 


Dwtlop, 


A lew years ago a .selu'nn* was sanetioinal for snp- 
])lving tin* pi’oviiiei; with a complete net-work ol 
sccoial-elass roads, and this is now gradually being 
worked oiil. 

'file Amraoti and Akola dist.rh*ls are already well 
I’nrnisln.'il with roads. In Ihisim, \V an, and Ihildana 
some linporlant lines an* under const ruction. 

d'be roads are not all eoniph'lely bridged, 1ml, they 
ai‘e gi‘,iu']‘ally sullicii'iitly s(.> lor tin* trallie, that is on 
them, 'fin; riv(‘rs that are nnhridged seldom remain 
in llooil for any lenglli of tinn*, and during the rains 
a (h'lay of a, lew lionrs is all ibe ineoiivi‘iiience that 
carl men oeeasioiially experience. In addition to 
seeoiul-ebiss roads, third-class roads, viz., lair-wcatlier 
tracks, are kepi in repair. 

riie siijiply <d earls is snfbeieiit lor llu; ordinary 
reipiirements of the ]*rovince, but lliere is no surplus 
snp[dy. 


'fin.; di'pnry commissioner of Ami'noti could nol 
r«‘eeiilly find any one lo eontract for llu* siipjily oi 
loO earls for eavriage lo a regimen ( aboni |o marcli 
from lxlli<*bpnr lo Aurntigabad. IVadi'rs, bowevei*, 
liml no dilllcully in getting tludr general ri'ijiilre- 
meiils in this rc'^pi'cl sii])[)lied. J\lany of Ibem make 
Carling coiilraefs for tin.* season. 

A great improvemi'iit has taken placi* in lati; years 
in the style of carl, in ii.sc, the old Ih'rar cart, capable 
of carrying only 10 niaunds, being gradually replaced 
hv Ibe Madras handy, wbieli carries Id niaiinds. 

In tbe Klliebjinr district ibe (*.ost of carrying one 
ton is said ly tlie deputy commissioner to he ibree 
annas per mile, each earl (‘.arrying half a Ion. in 
llu* Wnii dislriet it is said to be four annas .*i mile, 
and in tbe Aiiiiaoti dislriet from four lo six annas. 
Ill the Akola district it, is six annas on tIk* average, 
but till* tradi* ratr* vai’iixs consideralily at times. 


[)MnAy. 


HOMBAA^ 


loloncl 
!tn Jones, 


The provinci* is well snpjilicd with metalled and 
inoornni roaiU. In Ibe la'iilral division the. roads 
iiam(*d arc bi’idged and nu*lalled : — 

Poona via Sbobijnir as far as Tandulwarei*, Nizam's 
fronti'-r. 

Poona via Alimcdiuigar to 4 oka. 

Poona, lo the foot of Bborc ghaut towards Bombay. 

Poona via Satara lo the Ivolbap'ir State, near tbe 
Warna ri\i*r. 

Barsee Poad slalioii via Barsi lo Ycdsi. 

l\iii*i*ar. to Cbiploon by the Koombliarbx:* gbanl. 

Soorool on the Poona and Salara road, via Wacc to 
Maliablesliwnr. 

Nearly all llu; rivi'is on ibesc roads arc bi’nlged, 
cxce|)t tlie Warna, on tlic Satara and IvcIliapUi* roinl, 
when* a. masonry bridge is being built; the Bliiina 
river at Korcgaurn, on the Poona and Alnncdnagar 
road ; the Bhiiiifi and Seena rivers, on the Poona and 
Sbolapiir road. Plying bridge's are, however, ju’ovhlcd 
for these river crossings. 

In the northern division the old Bombay and Agra 
road extends from tin* foot of the 4'hull ghaut to the 
frontier of Klmndesh. There is a bridged and 


mclalleil roa.d Iroin the Miimnar railway station to 
Dlioolia, which, with the exc(*plion of the (iirna 
river, is bridged and drained thronghonl. 

As a g«‘iii‘ral rule, all tin* rivi rs ami nnilas soulli ol 
the Ta'.'li an* jiassahb* i’or trallic! during the I’ains, 
c*xci'pl lh(;(iirim Carts may he detained by tlooils, 
but the wai(*r soon runs olf. The* (lima is also 
]»ass;i.hle at ordinary tim(;s durin.£f*thc rains, hut tor 
a fortnight or more can only he crossed by boats.^ 
From the bi'giiiniug of tin; rains to the end ol 
November the Tapli can only be crossed by boat?. 

Besides the above-mentioned roads there an* many 
moornm roads more or less bridged and drained, 
besides fair-weather vomls coiinci*iing the taluka 
stations of the dilfeient colh*ctoi’atcs. 

T'hc roads arii in gootl Avorking order. The metalled 
roads are o[)(*n tliroughout the yi*a.r, and so also ari^ 
the moornm roads, the large rivers still nnliridgcd 
being crossed by Hying bridges or ferry-boats. 

The ordinary means of conveyance are cliietly 
wln*elcd carriages, but in parts of the Satara and 
Kandesh collectorates bordering on the Ghauts pack- 
bulloeks are also employed. 
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Tkevo w a sufftdcnt nmriicv ot oavts ai\A DaRocVs. 
Convuyanw pof ton by wbuolcd can-iaj;o avova^cs 
from two to fivo annas ]k‘ 1 ' mile, anil liy paek-bunock 
more*. 

No HOW lilies siijzgi'sled. 

h^’oin the iiuiin artery of eommuniealion from Poona 
Koiitli throu<»h Satsira, Kolhupur, lU'lgunm, Dharwar, 
lloohlee, and Ilnrryhiir, six lirsl-elas-s liritl^ed, ilniined, 
and metalled roads eomiimnicate with ])or1son the 
weHt<‘ru (ioast. 

or these six roads two l)etw(?<*n Poona and Kurrar 
have no eonnectiuii with lh(? southern division. The 
third is situated about 30 miles north of llu* Warna 
river, the north(‘rn lioundary of the soiitlieni division. 
Jt coimeets the mail road Avilh the Imsy port of 
Cldploon, and tliou^h outside the southern divisiiui 
a large portion of the trade* of tliodiA ision Is eonveyed 
over this route. 

The next tirst-elass road conneets Ihdgauin, I IS 
miles south of Kurrar, with the port of Viiigorla. 
'fhi^ remaining two tirst-edass roads eoniu'et tin* toAvn 
of lloohlee, 12 miles south ol* Dliarwai*, with the porls 
of Karwar and Coompta. 

In addition to tlu'so lirst-elass roads there are 
others, fair-weather roads only, not being completely 
hridged ami driiined or imMallod, which connect the 
Deccan with tin* Konkan. 'i'hese roads cross (lie 
Sahyadri range at the Phonda and d'iiii ghats. 'Fhe 
Plionda ghat lies between Kolhapur and llelgaum, 
and is connected witli the Poona mail road at 
Kcilhaphiir and <lue (‘ast at Noe|)iini. Of llukM* two 
coniK'cting liiu'S that from Kolhapur to Phonda. is a 
111 ir- weather r(»ad partially hridgi'd and drained. The 
oth('r road is a si'Condary (air-weather joad, md.»ridg<*d 
and undraiiK'd, 'fhe Phonda ghat is a. good immiilain 
road, iiictalhal and completely draim'd, and from its 
foot four minietallcd roads eommuuicate with the 
coa.''t at Ihfjapur, Wagotuii, Dcoglmr, and Malwau. 
'Thai to Deoghur direi-tly west is tin* <*nly road 
hi’idged and drained. Pul this line is little used, the 
trad(*, as of old, going to Kajapur, the ehiei' town in 
tin* Hatnagiri disti'iel, and to .\lalwan. 

'I'hc 'I’ini ghat is a [lass on the inouiilain.s dm* 
Avest of Dharwar. '’i'his route pa.ss<.*s in(<* the Portu- 
gim.se territory of (Joa. The mad is pjutially hiidgod 
and drained, and Is uiiint'lalled. 

Aiiolln*!’ road of coinmuniealion hetAveenlhe Deeean 
and the eoasl by the Ainha. ghat, which lies Avesl of 
Knlliapiir, is now under c(mstriict ion. The ghat 
road Avill he eoinj)lcte<l in 1 S7{1 -^’0, ami likew ise the 
conneeting roads to Kolhajinr and Kaliiagiri. 1 his 
line will 1 m‘ iMiinpletcly hridged and drained, .and Avill 
hi* open at all seasons to Avlici'led-earriage trallic. 

'The cenln's of ti'ade, so far as the mail road 
connecting Kolhapur, iiolganin, and Dharwar Avith 
Poona, are thus in communication with ports on the 
coa.sl, juid cart trairic is not .snspi'iided during the 


in those parts, and few articles of trade could eimmmtev Cuac.I.Q*!?, i 

such wet AVeatln‘V and danA\>m‘ss without deterioration. 

During tin* famine of lS77 eart tratlie Iraver. e,! Bomuay. 

the. roads mentiom'd the whole of the wet siason. (U^hmel 

The fainine was tin* cause of immense quantities ol Jenkin Jnju 

grain being shi])ped during the opei\ si'uson toOoinpt;i, 

Karwar, Vingorla, and (Ihiploon, Avhiclt Avi'n* not 
conveyed n}> country hi'fon* tla* Avet .s(*a.soii set in. ^Vilkttis, 
TIm* coast Iradcr.K accordingly had ih(‘ir grain cartctl " 

during tin* wet sca.^oii; and as Aasl numbers of the 
cattle of the Diaran had died, this tratlie Avas eon- 
tinu«‘d Avith human draught to the hulloek-carts. 

'I'la* carts druAvn by men wen* very d(‘sliucliv«' to 
the roads, fir, as iu the ordinary Avay s(‘\cn hags of 
grain imido* the load for a pair of hiillocks (about 
lialf a Ion), tin* trailers ])aid the eartmi'ii hy the trip 
for the loads ; thus in their eagerness lor a good 
return for their lahonr, the carl men ii-ml to carry 
double loatls. 

AV/m/. — Mr. Porteous says: Nariad, Dakor, and 
AVa.ssad, three of tlu; tuineipal C(‘iitivs of trade, are 
all on llu* railway: and Kapadwanj, another trading 
(‘(*nlr<‘, is c<»iiueeled hy a good mad with D;d^ur. 

The eoimlry to iht* west, ot‘ llie Ik Ik and (', I. 

Railway is not, in my npinion, snlliciently j»m\ided 
Avith road.s. 'fhe vi'iy rich taluk of Dorsad has onlv 
one road, that coriiu'eling it Avilh Wassad lailwav 
station. 

Those* roads which d(> i‘xist ari* oju’u throughout 
the year, ami they an* sulficieut for the ti’atlic which 
at pres<*nt us<‘s them. 

In tin* open season then* are mnnherless (‘art tracks; 
cv(‘ry village almost has its eart li*aek to iieighhonring 
villages 01* to the neai(‘sl roads, hut these li’aeks an^ 
clos(‘d to all wh(‘cled tratlie in the monsoon. It is 
of iiMportaiKM* to r(*<*olleel tliis in eonneefion with 
the condition ol' the eeiMilry to the we<l of the 
railway. 'I'heie is a \eiy deime population in 
Dor.sad, and lbi‘ at h ast ihret* mouth iu the yi-;ir 
the whole of it, <*xe(*pl (he eon.''idi*!’}d)1(‘ iVaetioii in- 
hahiiing the* laluka town itself, and three or lour 
villag(*s on the roa<l thence to Wassad, can imp(»rt <>r 
export nothing «*xcept on pack-hidlocks. I saAV a 
gri'at. deal of the taluk in iMav and rlune of this Imt 
Avealln*r, juul I am convinced that if faiiiiiK* ever 
thrc.at(*ns this di.'^tricl, om* ol’ (In* fust things !o thiidv 
of will h(' the best means of nudviiig the Poisad taluk 
less inaecc.ssihle in the nioiisoen. ijidbi’l unalel*. llu* 
taluk is so inli'rl.'M'cd wtlli foi'eign lerritmy ( I’aroda 
and (’.Mudaiy) that unless (luse s(;ites eo-opeiale, 
t JoverniiU’Jjt Avould han* to pro\ ide Pamda and 
Camhay ryots Avitli mads l>v the \(‘iy act of providing 
them for our own peo[)le. 

— d'he three lines of I’ailidad and the Agra 
mad, and the road IVom Peuna to l*anAveli, jill’ord tin* 
idiief means of ink‘rnal eommnnicalion. 'fhei'e ure hut 
few other roads in the di.-tricl, and they maybe said 
t») be connn(*d to the S.alscite and PaiiAvell tuluk.as; 


of I’ailidad and the 


soulh-AVest monsoon hy the (1) ('hi[)loon and Karar ; 
(2) Vingorla and Dclgainn ; (3) Karwar and DliarAvar ; 
(4) Coom^ita and lliihli roads by n'ason of the in- 
cllici(*ncy of the roads thi'inselves. All llu*so road.s 
nr(M)p(*n to trallic at all seasons of the year; hut as 
tlu; ports arc virtually (dosed during the sonth-Avmst 
inons(3on, then*, is little^ cart trallic hclwceii duly and 
*Scpt(*ml)(*r. KarAvar is a small ]K)rt, and gives litth* 
slu*lter during the sonlh-AV(*st inon.sooii ; hut then* is 
v(;ry little trade th(*rc at that season, as native (;raft <I<.) 
not ply, and ship.s, e.xcepting thosool tlu^ liriti.sh India 
Urn*, on their Avay to and fix'in Calcnlla, are very .shy 
of V(*nturing near the Avc^stern ports on a let^ .shore. 

Wh(*n lh(i Ainba ghat road is eoinplet(‘d, and^ a 
etmnoction is made with Meria Hay at Rnlnagiri, a. 
^nuill aiuonnt. of shelter may lu* obtained at that 
port during the south-west monsoon. Practically tlu^ 
we,';t(‘rn ccaist is closed at this season ; and if it had 
^hI’c harbours, trad(^ Avould bo v(*ry shu'k on acc(.)unt 
ol th(* v(*ry heaA’^A^ ralnlall in the Konkan and on tlio 
Sahyadri range. TAV(*lve fe(*t of rain in thc^ Konkan, 
Hiul l(j to 20 feet on the mountain, hetAveen the 1st 
of Juno and 1 st of November, is an ordinary rainfall 


short mad.'^, consti’iiet cd from loc.’il liimis. Tin* cculrus 
of tr.'uh* are Hliiwaudi and Kalyaii. Doth an* ca.'^y 
of comimirjieatioJi with Homhay and 'fli.'ina hy water, 
and a good metalled road ruu.-< hriwru.u Hliiwaudi and 
Thana, and Hliiwaudi and Kaly:iii. 'flii* Inniier is 
tlm Agra road, which is eiil. in Iavo hv the nnhiidged 
'I'liMua crc(*k. Tin* lalti’r rni*s to the K.-ilyau erenk, 
on the farther hank of which the town ol Kalyan is 
built. The creek is uuhridgi’d. Hoad commuuiealioii 
along tin* coast is fjuiti* Avanting, and in tin; interior 
it is confined to rough (*art traidcs c(‘nslaully inter- 
sected ]>y slri'am.s ami riv<*rs. A iinjoium mad 
(nnhridged) is lioAv heing made l>etwe(‘U Kalyan and 
the Malsej ghat, leading into tin* Poona district. 
P>etween fhe princifial stations on the H. H. and C. 1. 
RaiHvay ami tin* larger villages on the coast; thcio 
an* g(*iierally railAvay fced(*rs eonstnicLed from local 
funds, hut the Avhohi interior part ol' the district is 
destitute of roiids, except common cart tracks, Avdileh 
av(* made, passable lor the fair season, wh(*re. serious 
diflieulticH are found, hy sucli exp(*nditure annually 
as the locjtl funds can aH’ord. The ordinary charge 
to tiivdcrs for carriage hy cart and hy piie^k-bullockrt 
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rjLi».I.QN.l8. is as follows : from 12 annas to 1 rupco pcT cart per 
■ " day; from 4 to S annas pin* day por pack-lnilhxrk. 

D omua y. Khnndrsh, — Kliandcsli, as compared with other 

lajor-Genaal provinces, is certainly well off as rejj^ards means of 
Wilkins, communication, Th(3 (1. T. P. Hailwny passes through 

— th(^ district from south-west to north-east for about 

j;},) miles. 

ih idged and metalled roads have been constructed 
from many of the railway stations to the, nearest 
eenti'cs of trade. A list of metalled roads is 
app(.‘nde<l : — 

Uombay-Airra road (74 miles), pnssiuijj through the 
I)hnlia, Virdel, a/id Shirpur talnkas. 

Dhulia-Chalisgaon mail (.44 miles), leadin;,Mo the 
lirst railway slalioii in Khandesh, vi/. Chalisj^aon. 

Ohidia*Surat I’oad (al)out 24 miles linished, the rest 
in fair order), ])assin‘c through the Dhulia and 
l*im])alner taluks. 

Dhulia- Mrandol and IMlnisawad railway station road 
(4.5 miles), ])assing through the 1 )hulia, Amaluer, 
and ICrandol tahd<s. 

rIalgaon-Neri roa<l (20 miles), passing through the 
damner and Nasirahad talnkas. 

Songir-Nandurbnr load (24 mih'fs completed), 
passing tlirongh tlu^ Dhtdia, Vird(4, and 
N.andurhar taluks. 

Iihadgaon-Paehora road (0 miles), eouma'ting tin* 
town of llhadgaon with tin* Pachora. railway 
station. 

Sainla-data road (d mih's), i-ailway feeder. 

Kranilol-DliaraiiL’aon road (0 miles), coniieeting 
tli(‘ towns »)f Mraiidol and l)haraugaon. 

Parola-lvaigaon road (21 mile‘<), leading to the 
railway station of Kajgaoii. 

important centres of tragic, tlaaigh not 
are eoniiecled hy m<'ans<)f lh<3 above reads. Anmudly, 
some new liiu's of eommunication are, tnkeii in han.l as 
funds jjeLiiiIi, and it is hep(‘(l that under tin* new li\(* 
yeai'.^’ hudgi't- s)'st(‘m |•eeenlly iiitrodiieed ]»y (lovern- 
lixait /dl important eoniinnniealions will eventually 
Ik* provided for. 

The roads arc suffieimil ; in laet, in iheliiir weather, 
Iralfu^ rathc'r avoids the made roads, in order to escape 
[laying tolls. 


-Considering the size .and importance 
of t ho district, it must bo said that road cominunica- 
lion is very def(‘ctive, hut a decided improveinent has 
taken [ihiee within tin; last two yiairs. There is only 
one bridged and nu'talhal road, namely, that to Poona 
which is by no means of I lie highest commercial 
importane«\ The roads conn(*ctiiig the principal 
(owns and marts with Nagar itself an; good enoun-b 
for fair weatln'r, hut lliey are mostly impassable in llio 
rains. 

Kaldtifji , — 'Die means of ecniiinunicatioii in dm 
district are about as had as th(*y can he. There, are 
two main roads leading into the district — one from 
Shoiapur to JIuhli in the Dharwar (listrict, goimr 
right throiigli tlie districL from north to south; the 
otlaa- from the coast and Pclgaum to Ihigulkot, the 
chief town in the district, and then extending on t() 
Jliingniid, anotlna* town. This last road intersects 
tbe district south of the Krishna, and runs from wTst 
to e.’ist. On th(‘S(* two roads the jiriiieijial cx[)ort and 
imjioit Irallie, goc*s on. 'I'hey are provincial roads; 
hut only so in name. I’he lirst (the most im])ortant 
one, as leading to the lailway ) has not ji bridge*, drain, 
or culvert on its whole; length ; tin* last has a few 
drains and e*idve‘rts. Neither of (he*m is much heller 
than ceiuntiy e*m-t tracks, and as sexm ns the Iie'avy 
monsoon rains set in tlicy hee-ome ahseihite'ly impas- 
sable for wli(‘e4(M] Irallie, se> tliat (lie* elislriet heeamics 
epiite ise*laled. 4'here are* a hiir mirnlier eif lea-al 
fund reiads in the district, many of which aii; in 
he.*ller onle-r llian the pren ineial ernes : hut they dej 
not lead out of ihe elislriet, which is tlie gr’eat wjint. 
As far as J. can jinlge*, literally iieuhing has be'eii spe*nt 
out e>l‘ provinciid funds in this elistrict in ee)mparise)ii 
to what lias ])ceu spent in other place’s, whilst as a 
[)a}ing elisirie’t it is einc ed'tlic best. 

'fhere. is not miu’h Irallie; by jiack-biillock;---- 
inelividuai petty li’.ide is ke‘ej> a levr, but ihe-re* ai’e* no 
large* lierds,’ kept by waiijai’as atiel lamanis, as in 
senne parts (,f Inelia. Carts are the chief meajis of 
cemveyaiiea*. d'here are suilicient of them. Cost pe r 
ton [>ei' mile 2:’ annas. 


yixnu. 


SINDH. 


CoL llilhi. 


'file province is wed siijiplied with reiads, wdiich 
me tor the nmsl jiart liridga-el, but ne)!!** are; nietalle*el. 
In Norlli Siinlh a nid<* el<',-.e'ript ion e)f earl ise*mployed, 
blit t hreinglieml. the preivine-e generally the* e-ame-l is the 
me*ans e)f eemve'yance*. Thus uum(‘talh;<l imaels suliieo 
fe»r e*\ist iiig iiecels of trallic, iiiiel they remain open 
throughout the year, e*xccpt wdien lloeals occur, in 


which e’.’ise metalh'el roads wmuM he* eepi.’dly used -s. 
An ine-rensed emiple)yme‘iit eif e-arts is gre'utly te) he 
dcsire-el je)r the pre>vine-e, hut a belter kind ed' vcliielc 
than that in use in North Sindh is alsei a ele*sielcratuiii. 
'I’he* eu’iliiiary ce>st ol' eamve^yarice of ge)e)els is — 

Dy cart^ — 4 annas pe*!* te>n jicr mile. 
r>y cami*l— -2 annas 8 pie [>er ton per mile. 


Madras. 


MADRAS. 


Vhe Board 
f Jievcnnr, 


Tt may be. said gem’rnlly that the road commnniem- 
tions of the presieieiiey are satisfm*te)ry. Bridged and 
m<*talle‘el roads do us a rule, eeunu'ct all the, impe)rlant 
e’e*ntre*s of trade, and are in goexl wan king e)nler and 
siidicicnt for tlie, trallie; on the'in, but it must be nn- 
elerstood that the* Board do Jio!, ni(*an to say that the*r<; 
is not room for iinpreweme’ut by the adelitiun of more 
bridgi’S anel ineire thore)Ugh metalling. 'riie;ro are 
also many fairly important trading localities wliicb 
have only giavelK.*d roads, and ibr wliirh 'iict4ille;(l 
roaels W'eiidd he; highly (l(;sirahle, as the; t.aciJities 
afforded hy the gravelled roaels wcmld bo severely 
strained by any unusual secession of traffic. As a 
rule, liowever, llu're is hut little to complain of with 
regard to the* roaels in the Madras presidency. They 
an; generally o[)i*ii to traffic all the year through, 
but in places wlnn'e the bridging lias not bw;ri com- 
pleted, or where a bridge has been carried away and 
not yet replaced, then; would probably be an inlei- 
ruption to trallic during heavy Hoods, but in the 


e.ase of an ciiK'rgeney arrangements would very soon 
be. extemporised for ovi'ieoming a dillieulty of this 
kind oceutring hetw(*en any important centres of 
trade. When roads jaiss over Ifkek c.otfon soil those 
that are not iiK'talled an* often impassable, in very 
W(*t weather, hut it is only in Ihdiary that the 
facilities for trallic are allVeted in this way to any 
great extent, and the important centres an; reported 
to be connecleil by metalled roads. From Cannra, 

V, hero the rainfall is always over 120 inches, it is ’ 
repoi*t(.‘d by the colh'Ctor that the roads aic closed 
to wheeled traffic during the rainy season for want 
of bridges over rivers or streams hy which they are 
eross(‘d, hut with reference to this it must ho borne 
in mind that, even if the roads were hridgisl through- 
out, there never wmiild be any active trallic during 
the lieight of the south-west monsoon ; and the dis- 
trict eiiginetT, arguing from practical experience 
(luring the last luoiisoon, is of opinion tlnil it can 
hardly be said that the roads are altogether dosed 
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in the rams. It may be added that such a thine as 
a {amine has never been knovrn in Canara 
With reference to the Kistna district only is it 
reported that the roods ore in a generally unsalis- 
foctory state. The collector writes : “ The means 
“ of cominniiicjition by vond aro very ^indifferent. 
« Bridged and metalled roads are the excerption 
« existing roads are not in gocnl working order, nor 
“ are they suflicient for the traffic. The non-inetalled 

roads are virtually (dosed to wheeled traffic during 
“ the rains.^’ As a set-off against this, it is to bo 
borne in mind that there is canal or river com- 
munieation between the tdiiof centres of trade ; that 
thi5 rainy season, diirihg which the roads are virtually 
closed, is of very limited duration ; that the ordinary 
cost of carriage per ton by road is by no means high, 
viz., annas 3-6; that it has not been considered 
necessary to raise the local taxation for roads so high 
as in most other districts ol' the prcsi<lency, though 
the people could well afford it, and that the collector 
answers question 21 in the negative. 

Except ill the hill tracts of Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patarn and parts of the districts of Malabar and 
Canara skilling the wc^stern ghats, wheeled carriage 
is the rule throughout the presidency, but wherever 
there are hills there are pack-bullocks supphmientirig 
the wheeled traffii;. Where wheeled traffic is tlu^ 
rule, sufficient carts are forthcoming for all the 
ordinary wants of the district. 

The following tabic shows the numher of miles of 
road in eaeli district, and the average ordinary cost per 
mile of conv<‘yiiig one ton of merchandise. It will be 
observed that the rates are singularly high in MalMbar, 
and singularly low in Sahmi. In Malabar, where 
money is abundant, c‘viiry thing is dear, but with 
regard to Salem the only explanation which oecurs 


to the Board is that there is a mi&taVe \\\ the eoV- 
lector’s report, wh’uh states that a cart carries “ \ \ ol 
a ton at an average rate of \\ annas per mile.” A 
cart-load is usually taken to be about half a ton. 


District. 

Art‘a. 

M iles of 
Itoad. 

Cost of coi vuyiug 
one Ton. 

Wheeled. 

I Pfk^k. 



Sq. Miles. 

Mik«. 

Rs. A. V. 

Bs A. P. 

(lanjam (cxcliidiiiK Iho liill 






tracts) 

. 

‘2,598 

820 

0 

2 4 


VizaKiipatam do. 

. 

5, .'MIS 

032 

0 

2 0 



(ItMinvuri 

• 

B.2tJ4 

702 

0 

4 0 



Kiitina 


8, OSH 

774 

0 

3 0 

0 .3 

N«dlor« 


8,W2 

740 

0 

3 2 


(Juddupah 

. i 

S,.%7 

879 

0 

4 0 

0 8 0 

Uellnry - 


n.(M)7 

1,452 

0 

2 10 


Kurnool 


7A5S 

Ul 

0 

.3 0 



(’JhInKUjput 


2.758 

700 

0 

.3 0 



North Arcot 


7.1.S9 

1,100 

0 

.3 0 


Sotith Arcot - 


1.873 

1.109 

0 

3 0 


Ta»«joro 


H,fi5t 

1,.S90 

0 

Jl 0 



TricliiiiODoly 

. 

3,515 

5.S.3 ! 

0 

4 0 



Maduni 


0.5ii2 

99.3 i 

0 

3 2 



Tinnovellv 


5,l7rt 

828 

0 

4 0 



Goinilmtore 


7.4^12 

i,.'ku i 

0 

2 4 


NilKiris - “ 


749 

2 to 

0 

8 0 



Salem 


7.48.3 

1,4 15 . 

0 

0 11 



Caiinni • 


3.902 

800 

0 

5 (1 

0 8 0 

Malahar 


H,002 

1,017 

0 

7 5 

1 4 1 

Total 

• 

119,r)35 

18,691 1 


- 

- 

The areas giviui 

above* (^xc 

bide the hill tracts of 


the districts of Ganjam ami Vizagapatani. With 
reference to tlui latter, the collector writes: “ TIu^ 


“ rugged tracks used by the trains of pack-bulloeks 
“ are being smoothed, causeways are lieiiig made 
“ across mora.<5ses, and wooden bridges over soim? of 
“ the minor streams. 'rh(‘, country produces all that 
“ is iioedeil for its sparse population,” The same 
may be said of the other hill tracts. 


MYSORE. 


The only means of intercommunication in the 
province are by roads — the Madras Railway traviTsing 
only the few taluks due east of Hangalon*. 

All the important centres of trade are connecte<l by 
good bridged and metalled roads. The majority, 
Jiowever, of tin* cross or local roads arc unmetalled, 
and but partially bridgial. Nevm'lhel(*.ss, they are 
practically closed to traffic but for very short ])eriods 
during heavy rains. Thi» local roads intersected by 
the Cauvery, Toonga, and Rudra rivers are exceptions 
to tiiis statement, these riv(»rs during the monsoon 
being often impassable for days togetlnu-. In the 
abseiKM^ of bridges the establisbinent of a beltm* 
description of ferry than that now in use is desirable 
at some of these points of intersection. 

Along the northern, eastern, and southern fron- 
tiers the roads connecting tlu', Mysore province with 
Her Majesty’s territories are sufficient to meet all 
ordinary requirements. The outlet to the Wynad at 
the south-eastern corner of the Mysore district is, 
however, impassable during the rains ; and as the 
coffee plantations of the Wynad draw the whole of 
their labour from Mysore, as w(fU as tlie grain to feed 
that labour, the improvement of this, the Mysorc- 
Manantoddy road, is of importance. At the same time 
it must be added that the Wynad has good communi- 
cation with the Gundiilpett taluk by an excellent 
bridged road recently completed. Communication 
^’ith the Canara district on tlie west is impeded to a 
serious extent during the monsoon by the imperfect 
condition of tlie Manjarabad, Bhoond, and Agumhi 
ghats, the first two of which arc now being gradually 
improved.’ The necessity for perfecting, as far as 
possible, these inlets from the west and for improving 
the communication between the heads of the ghats was 
Well illustrated during the July rains of 1877, when 
Q 3827. 


the price of grain at Suklespur and MudgluTri was 
greatly eiihane<‘d by tlu^ failure on flu* part of some 
traders ro get their graiii-carls up the ghats. Tla^ 
ase(‘nt of the BhoomI ghat or Munjarebad ghat is 
sehlum or never attempt'd during the liiuivy hursts of 
the monsoon, hut on this oce^ision the exti’aordinary 
high prices jirovailing apparently induced a few enter- 
prising merchants to make tlic attempt. At this time 
in South Canara rice was selling at 12* seers the 
riqiee ; at Suklespur, Wastani, Aider, Mudglievri, it 
averaged 3.J si‘eis the rupee. The mere fact of 
bridging and improving the road connecting (Jhik- 
inaglur with the h(*ad of the Bhoond gliat has effecteil 
a very sensible reduction in the cost of conveying 
coffee from the Kadur jilantation to the coast, 'fo 
mak«*. perfect the roads over and along the ghats 
would sensibly alfoct tin* cost of tood in the west in 
time of famine, and the importance of this objeet is 
materially increascil by the large immhers of coolies 
who now gain their livelihood in the rapidly- 
developing eoffbe })lantations of Koppa, Kmlur, and 
Manjarabad. 

The extensive triangular traet of country bounded 
by the Tarrikerc-Chittledrug, Shomoga-Hiriyur, and 
Chittledrug-Marihar roads is badly off in the matter 
of roads, the line traversing it from Henikpur via 
Chenuagiri, Duini, and Ilolakere being very imperb'ct. 
It may, liowcver, be remarked that this part of the 
country is but sparsely populated. 

The ordinary means of conveyance in the country is 
by bullock-carts, of which there is a sufficient number 
for its wants. A good deal of the grain corning up 


* I aui doubtful about this, and cannot flud my notes on the 
matter. 

3 0 


Ciur.l.Cbs. 

Maouab 

IVie UiHi 
o f Rvven: 


Mysors 

Captain 
/ioivetif 7 ?.. 
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fiA P.l.Q N.18. tho western ghats and much of that passing from 
Mysouk village to village in the Miilnaad, is carried by pack- 

* bullocks, a small fraction by donkeys. 

Captain The ordinary cost of carriage is in the Public 
Works Department l.J annas per mile per 1,000 lb. ; 
but during the year 1877 the rate was raised to 


2 annas per mile, which was about the rate then 
prevailing for carts (‘mployed in the grain traffic. In 
ordinary years, however, the cost of conveyance of 
grain is, I should say, not more than 1 anna per mih* 
per 1,000 Ib^ ^ 


Rajputaija. 


RAJPUTANA. 


^ ’ jMihpur., Jesalmivj Captain Jiarr» — 'rh(*re is only 

Id, Jhnyun. Ja<‘l'^'lk'<l ***wi<l i^J tlui province ; it is 100 miles in 

length, and pass(‘s through the south-eastern portion 

Dr, Mtwre. of Mar war, from tli(‘ rail at Beawar, to the boundary 

of Marwar and Sirohi, about 40 miles from tb(» foot 

of Mount Aboo. The country being generally flat 
and eiisy to traverse, roads connecting villages are 
plentiful and easy for carts, cjimels, and bnllocks. In 
seasons of scarcity of focMl grains, Brinjarra bullocks 
carry a great deal. In ordinary y(*ars, carts are 
generally used in the more cultivated districts, while 
camels and bullocks arc employed rnort^ g(*nerally in 
the northern and north-eastern parts, whore the 
country is chiefly a. samly desert. The ordinary rates 
of can iage are : whetfled caT riage o annas piu* ton per 
mile in dry weather, annas per ton per mile in hot 
weather ; packiHi carriag(‘, 8 annas per ton per 
mile. 

Jaipur^ Colom l Tienyon, — ddiere art; 265 miles of 
good mctall(‘d road in the state. One parallel to the 
liajpootaua State Railway (constructed previous to the 
railway) 127 miles long, and two good metalletl roads 
perpendicular to the lino of i-ailway as feeders to it 
— one from Mjindoar to the Korrowli border, one from 
Jeypore to Tonk, the adjoining state to the south. 

When the famine in 1868 occurred in Rajpootana, 
the road mentioned above as parallel to the railway 
was of the greatest use in facilitating the transport of 
grain from Agra to Ajmcre. 

Dr, Moore, — Means of communication arc very 
backward. The first-made road in the province was 
through the Burtpore state — a work initiated when the 
chief was a minor, and tlie administration in the hands 


of a British officer. This was about 15 years ago. 
Shortly afterwards, the Jeypore Maharajah was 
induced to continue this road through his territory, as 
far as the (;ity of Jeypore, and this road was complet(ul, 
exeopting^ one or two bridges, some (‘iglu or nin»* 
years back. Then a road was made from Ajuu-rc 
to Bcaur, in British territory, and more rcciaitly 
from J(;yj)ore to Ajmere, [)artly through » Jeypore 
and partly through British districts. As usually 
hap})ons, some; good results even from epidcaiiics anil 
famines. The famine of 1868-69 painfully s1iow(m 1 
the great necessity of l»otter means ot‘ cornmuiiicjitioii 
and the works instituted under the guidama* of 
ColoiKil Iveatinge took tin; form of road making. 
Tho, most important road'made was through the Burr 
pass, which, although the central road of the province 
and the route from Hombay and (iuzerat to the north- 
west, was nevertheless in exactly the same condition 
as it i>robal)ly wtis a thousand yeai's previously,-^ 
scarcely passable for a wliech;(l vehiide. Afterwards 
the road was carried on through Marwar and Serohi 
to the foot of Aboo. J'he continuation of this road 
via Deesa, Sidplioor, and Mysanna to Ahmodabad is 
still in a most (iisgi*acelul condition, being sim[)ly a 
track through the sand, not drivable ov(;r. Another 
famine road was from Ajmere, or rather Nusseerabad, 
to till* military station of Dooli, and some attempt at 
n road was also made fi'om D(;oli to 1'onk, and 
between Jeypore and Tonk. None of these roads are, 
however, fully bridged. There are one or two rivers 
on all of th(*rn, which, for a few days every year, 
always stop traffic. 


Ckntral 

India. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Lt.^-Cvi, Lieutctuwt- Colonel Bannerman, Bhopal, — A inetal- 

3annerman. igd bridged road to C. 1. P. Station at Ktarsce. 
ir Shahumat season, and at other times pack- 

bullocks. 

Lt,‘Col, Bayhelkhaml, — A large portion of Bagliclkhaud is 

Martin. full of jungles and hills, and is very backward in the 

— way of internal communieiitions. 'Fhe several market 

places are (;oniiect(;d by common country paths almost 
impassable during the rains. North of the Kaimurs 
there is the magnificent Deccan road, from Mirzaporo 
to Jabalpui’, which for 150 miles runs through this 
ageniiy, and passes through R(;wa.h and Mailiar. {2) 
Branching from it is a road from Rewah to Allahabad 
viA. Sohagee pass. (3) The Sutna Bella road, bridged 
and metalled throughout, wliich leaves the D(‘cean 
road nine miles from Rewab, and strikes tlio railway 
at Sutna. (4) The imperial road from Sutna to 
Nowgong, in the heart of Biindelkhuml, almost com- 
pletely bridg(‘d and metalled, and runs through the 
states of Nagode and Sohawal. 

These 1, 3, 4 are open all through the year, and the 
only bad part of 2 is in Rewah territory. 

On these lines traffic is by carts, of which there is 
a limited number, on all other by paiik-bullocks 
generally. 

On the pucka roads the cost per mile for conveying 
one ton of merchandise is 3 annas 7 pies, or .say 4 
annas ? in The wilder parts of the country, by pack- 
bullocks, 44 annas.” 


Uuthwy Mir S/iahanuit AH , — The means of com- 
munication are the common cart ti-acts, and nol made 
roads, except tlie Mhow and Neemuch road, wliicli 
alone is metalled and bridged. All other ciaiires d 
trade are connected by wirt tracks, which are only open 
for carts in tlie dry weather, and closed for wheeled 
traffic in the rains. The ordinary means of coiivcyanei* 
is mostly by whoeii'd carriage, and also by pack- 
bullocks, especially in the hilly tracts. There is a 
sufficient number of carts in the distj ict for all its 
■wants. The ordinary cost per mile of conveying oni; 
ton of merchandise, either by wheeled or by paek- 
bullock carriage, is 7 annas. 

IVcstern Mnhva, Lieutenant- Colonel Martin , — The 
Holkar and Neouimdi State Rmlways, completed to 
Riillam and under construction to Niicmuch, traverse 
almost the extreme west of the district from soutli to 
north. A branch connects Oojein with this line, and 
they bring the furthest corner of the district within 
loss than 100 milas. A metalled road runs from Mhow 
to Necanuch, and the Agra and Bombay road, also 
metalled, traverses the district at th(3 eastern extremity 
ill a N.E. direction. A metalled road is under con- 
struction from Oojein to Agra, 43 miles in length. 
These are all the means of Communication open or 
under construction, and capable of use throughout the 
year ; and, as stated before, roiuls are the most useful 
works that can be undertaken. 
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CnAPffEU I.— QUESTION 19. 

To what cxlmt are railioat/s developed in t/our province? What districts are md traversed by thvm, and 
what distauees kaye. to he y one to reach the railways from the districts farthest from them? Are any 
districts yrnmeh isolated as to make it desirable to extend railways to them to facilitate the introdnetion of 
food in time, of famine I Has the effeet of the existiny railways been to equalise prices and slimidate trade 
to any important extent? (rive any facts that support this view* 


PUNJAB. 


A railway traverses the subraontaiKi districts of 
the province, commencing witli Gnrgaon al. its 
south-east end, and ending al Jladiim near its north- 
west end. This will shortly ]m‘ comphaed tx) Rawal- 
pindi, and perhaps to Attock, whicli stations are 
respectively 100 and 44 miles from tli(‘ frontier city 
of l*(?shavvar. Another line, branching oil* from the 
first at Lahore, runs in a south- w(‘sterly directiou to 
Mooltaii, and thence to Karrachi down the Indus 
valley. The first dO miles el' I’ailway iu the province, 
that between Lahore and Amritsjir, was opened in 
Mareh 1862; the line from Lahore to Mooltan was 
opened in A])ril I860; by October 1870 the I^ahore 
and Amritsar liiie was ext(Mided to (ihaziabad, near 
I )(dhi, thus joining tiu' terminus of the Last Indian 
Railway, and jilacing the trade of the province for 
lluj first tiiiK' in direct and unbroken railway com- 
nuinieation with Calcutta and Bombay. The, (*xten- 
sion from Lahori^ to »lh(^luni was opimed in 1876. 
'I’lie Indus Valley line, joining Mooltan with the 
Kotree and Kurrachee line in Sind, has only just been 
()[)(?ricd. The toUil railway mileage open in the 
Punjab now is ; — 


Naiuo of Hail way. 

— 

Miles. 

Punjab Nortlicrn Stuio 

Lahore to Jliol uni 

Wi 

Railway. 

<■ ., (0 tho rivfr Jumna, 

‘2lH 

Sind, Punjab, and Delhi ) 

3 (Ml route to Delhi.* 


Rjiilway - - -i 

1 M to Mooltan and Sher 

21 S 

luduM Valley State Rail- 

(. Shah. 

Mooltan to tho river Sutlf'j, 

r.7 

way. 

(Ml roul.<* to Kamcheo.t 


Rrt jeut#ln;i State Railway 

D('lhi to Riwtiri, on route to 

!'i5 

Ajmir.t 

Total - 

(107 


* Tho romaininji; lino to Delhi, 124 miles, runs throiiKh tho Sahlinin- 
]>ur, Mu/airariiwgar, and Meerut districts of tho North- W»wtcrn pro- 
vinces. 

t Thoremaminf? portion (tf tho lino is now open to Kotri, and thence 
by tho Sind Punjab and Delhi Company’s line to Karnu hi. 

t This line will, when comjiletod, connect Delhi with Haroda and 
Ihjmbay. 

Lines^ under Construction , — The only considerable 
lino under construction is tin? extension of the Punjab 
Northern State Railway from Jheliim via Rawalpindi 
to the Indus river at Attock. The distance is about 
120 miles. The portion to Rawalpindi will he opened, 
perhaps, 12 months hence ; the probable date of com- 
])lcti()n of the remaining 56 mikis camioiyet he stated. 
It is also in eontomplation to construct a light inirrow- 
* gauge line from Liilla Musa, near Gujnit, to Miani, 
on the Jliclum, a distance of about 50 miles. Miani 
is opposite the salt mines of Find Dadan Khan ; and 
the salt traffic on tlic line would of itself yield a 
handsome return. The country which the line would 
pass over is perfectly and, tlio material lately u.%*d 
on the naiTOw-gaiigcf line between Lahore and Jhclum 
biiing utilised for this line, the cost of construction 
will be very small. 

Districts not traversed by Assuming 

that the line of railway whicli already extends from 
Delhi to Jhclum will shortly ho completed to the 
Indus, of which there is practically no doubt, and 


P1TN.1AB, 

that a district of which Ihe major portion lies within '— 
50 miles ol a. railway is for all pra(‘,tical purposes Major Wm 
served by it, the only districts to which we m^ed ------------ 

direct mir attention are — 

(1.) (furdaspur and Kangra, lying north of the 
railway system ; 

(2.) The Ilissar division line south of it; and 
(d.) The Jhang distriiJt and Din’iijat division, 
which may be roughly di'scrihed as the country 
south of the Salt Range and west of tlio Cheiiah. 

'fo take each of these tracts in turn — 

(1.) From the Amritsar station to l*athankot at 
the northern (aid of the Gurdaspur district is 72 miles, 
and Ihe road is mi'tulh'd. From rrullimdur to Kiirigra 
is a distance ef 88 miles; the road is not nietnlkal, 
but is ollierwis(5 an execdhmt one. It is not iinlikidy 
that a. light railroad may lx* (jonstrueliMl joining Am- 
ritsar with ]*atliankol ; hut tlu' matter is not urg(‘ni. 

(2.) From l)(dhi tollissiris 104 miles, and from 
Delhi to Sirsa is 157 inih's. Tlienci^ via F.a/alka. to 
Montgomery, on tlui Mooltan lin(‘, is 158 miles. The 
road from Delhi to Sirsa is partly nnd ailed. 

(3.) This tract may h(} considcnal as having 
Mianwali and Biinnu (Fdwardes-ahad) as the points 
most remov(‘d from tlie railway system, with tlhelum 
and Mooltan as the nearest convenient points on tho 
railway. These several points are conneeted by ex- 
eellent unracialled roads ; they are not hridgiid, hut 
as the entire caiTing(? of the (lonntry is camel carriage, 
and the rainfall very small, hridge^s are little needed. 

'Fhe distaina* by road from Mi.anw.ali to Mooltan is 
194 milc.s, and to Jhelum 115 miles. That from 
Bannu down the west hank of the Indus to Mithankot 
is 307 miles, Mithankot is on the Indus just l)(‘low 
its conllimncc with the C’lienab, and is soim; 25 miles 
from the Indus Vall(*y Railway. 

No districts so much isolated as to make it 
desii’ablc to extend niilways to them to facilitate tlu*, 
introduction of food in time of famine. Idio only part 
of the provine,o (;oric(5rning which any diseussion can 
aris(* is tlic tract numbenal 3 above, the (jomitry west 
of th(‘ Clumah and south of the Salt Range. The 
population and irrigation in this tract arc : — 




IVr cent, of Area 
(Miltivatcd, which is — 

District. 

Poimlation, 

Souls. 

Irrigated. 

Sailab, i.o., 
rnvjtc.ctcd 
by River 
Plood.H. 

Butinu 

287.547 

16 

13 

Dora Ismail Khan 

;}‘.)4,S4h 

32 

35 

Dera niiA/.i Khan 

308,840 

67 

10 

Jhang 

.348,027 

09 

80 

Total - - - . 

1,330,200 

- 

- 


Taking into a(;couut the extent of irrigatfon and 
sailab cultivation, the large amount of camel carriage . .. 

existing in this tract (see reply to question 18), the i 

great facilities for river carriage on the Indus and 

3 0 2 - 4 , 
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ap. 1 .Qn. 19. Jhelum, and the fact that no severe distress occurred 

n this tract <lurin^ 1860-61 and 1868-69, there would 

Punjab. appear to he no urgent reasons of famine protection 
'J^Twacc. extending railways to it. 

^ , ’ The opening of milway-s in the province has cer- 

tainly both equalised i)ri(jes and stimulated trade. 

As instances of the stimulation of trade by the rail- 
way.s, we have the large exports of grain during the 
Bengal famine, and again during the late Madras 
famine, and to Bombay for the trade with Europe. 
During the Bengfd famine, between the loth No- 
vember 1873 and 31st March 1874, there left the 


province eastwards by railway — 

MaundH. 

Wheat 

594,788 

(i47,:i75 

Barley 

Grjiin - . - 

646,72.1 

flowar - - - 

Rice, niuiw?, and otb(*r grains 

670,909 

and i)ulse8 

736,936 

Total 

3,2}J<;,783 


equal to 117, 742 J tons. Subsequently, tlie net ex- 
ports of food-grains (exports minus imports) across 
tin*, ejist boundary of the province have been : — 



By native 
Land 
OarriaKo. 

By Railway. 

Total. 

J 874-75 .... 

870,870 

2,840,548 

3,716.6*27 

187r)-77 

-203.611 

420,021 

126.410 

1877-78 .... 

688.408* 

6.836,700 

7,524,117 


These are broad instances of oxtensivo movements 
of graiii to meet trade demands at a distance, which 
would certainly have been impossible, except in a 
ranch smaller degree, but for the railways. Similarly, 
in the reply^to question 20, it will be seen that the 
trade which the Kavi used to carry has been transferred 
to the Lahore and Mooltan Railway, and that the 
extension of the line to Sind is likely to have a similar 
effect on the Sutlej trade. 

It is not so easy to give facts showing how the rail- 
ways have operated to equalise prices, because prices 
in every district depend on many influences, of which 
that of the railways is only one. But no one who has 
w’atch(‘d the ojx*rations of trade in the Punjab towns 
will have any doubt of the fact. The grain dealers 
receive immediate advice of the iluetnations of prices 
in the large marts with which they usually trade; 
advice conveyed as fi’cqucntly by telegraph as by 
the post, and no chance of a successful transaction is 
missed by them. These an^ not the sort of men to be 
ignorant of the relative cost of road, river, and rail- 
way cajTiage,“'^ nor of the fact that the railway is not 
only the chtaipest, but also by very much the most 
expeditious, of the three. 

The following statement, if examined, will show 
some of the ditficiilty that th(u*c isj in tracing by 
existing prices the influence* of the railways. The 
pric(‘8 of districts off tin; railways follow very closely 
those of towns on the railway. And it is by the 
provincial exports and imports rather than by bare 
price's of adjacent districts that the influence of the 
railways is most (‘asily traced. 


See the lust paragraph of my rei)Hc8 to (piestioas 18 and 

20 . 


AvEUAfjK Price of Wheat in the Punjab during tin*. 4 Years 1873 to 1876, stated in Skrs of 

80 Tolaiis each per Ruree. 


At 80 IIH* of the Principal Marts of Districts 
soiitli of the Sind, Uunjah, and Delhi 
Railway. 

At the Principal Marts on the 
Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway 
betwwn Delhi and Mooltan. 

At some of the Ihiucipal Marls of Districts 
north of the Siini, Punjab, and Delhi 

Line of Railwaj . 


1 Sera per 

1 Rupee. 

Distance 
from Sind, 
Punjab, and 


Sers per 
Rupee. 



Sers per 
Rupee. 

Distance 
from .Sind, 
Punjab, and 


1 

t 

Delhi 

Itailway in 
Milos. j 


c3 

■V 

Bajm. 



Wheat. 

Bajra. 

Delhi 

Railway in 
Miles. 

Karnal 

23 

23 

47 

Delhi 

I 

2U 

' 25 

Gurdaspiir 

- 

25 j 

20 

42 

llissur - 

21 

2 ‘Jl 

104 

Ludhiana 

241 

m 

8ialkot 

- I 

22 

25 

87 

Ferozrpore 

25 J 

.'?3 

51 

Amritsar - 

23 

26 

Jhelum 

1 

- 1 

25 

305 

103 

1). G. Khan 

21 

20 A 

33 

Mooltan 

10 

23 

Rawalpindi 

- 

25 

33 

1 

170 






i 


D. J. Khan 

- 

20 

40.i 

138 








Jhaiig 

- 

23J 

27 

60 


North* 
ITsaTBKN 
ROVlMCBS 
ID QuDH. 

ft, jBuck, 



NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 


An ordinary railway map will fbov/ more » hwly 
than any verbal description the extent to which rad- 
way communication lias been devobped in these 
provinces. The East India Railway traverses them 
from their south-east corm*r us far as Delhi, sending 
off at Allahabad a branch to Jabalpur, which, meeting 
there the Great Indian Peninsula line, places these 
provinces in direct coniu'ction wdth Bombay as well 
as Calcutta. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway joins 
the East Indian Railway at Benares on the cast, and, 
running in a curve through Oudh and Rohilkhand, 


le^'Cts the other line again at Aligarth in the west. 
From Lucknow, near the centre of ilie curve, a branch 
line lias been thrown out, meeting the Ea.st Indian 
Railway at Cawnpore. Opposite Delhi, t!ie Scinde, 
Punjab, and Delhi Rtiilway forms a continuation of the 
East Indian Railway to the Punjab. 

These three lines (the East Indian Railway, Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, and Scinde, Panjab and 
Delhi Railway), are all broad-gauge and in direct 
connection with one another at all points where they 
meet, with the exception of the Ondh and Rohilkhand 



railways. 
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Railway, at Benares, where its terminus is separiited 
from the East IiuUan Railway by the river Gau^res 
yet unhridged, though the construction ol* a brid<»e 
is under contemplation. 'Vhe provinces arc thereferre 
traversed by two parallel hroad-guage fiivstems the 
East Indian Railway, and Scinde, Panjah; and Delhi 
Railway, on one sidc3 ol* the rianjres, and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway on the other. Put the latter 
is subordinate to th(3 fonner, with respect to which it 
pc^rforms at the same time the funclion:, ol* feeder and 
competitor. Out of 47 districts in the North-Western 
provinces and Oudh, 24 are brought into contact 
with one or other of the railways. 

Tho East Indian and Scindo, Panjab, and Delhi 
Rtiilways, in their course up the provinces, (dther pass 
through most of the chief trading centres of the Doab 
or are connected with them by short branch lines (as 
is the case at Bcfiares, Agra, and Delhi), An impor- 
tant exception is the town of Karukhabad, which 
is left at a distance by the bond to the south which 
the Kast Indian Railway mjik(‘s in its approach to 
Agra. Out of dd districts in the North-Western 
provinces 15 are trav(*rsed for some portion of their 
length by the above railways. 

The second system has placed all the chi(‘f towns in 
Oudh and Rohilkhand in connection with Ihe Kast 
Indian Railway, and passes through nine out of IG dis- 
tricts included in these two tracts. 

In addition to these broad-guage lines there is a 
short uarr<)w-guag(‘ line connecting the towns of 
Muttra and llathras, which reprcsenls the first (‘x- 
periment made in these provinces of the construction 
l)y Government of light railways as fe(‘ders to the 
main lines. 'The prolils are four ])er cent., and as 
far as regards local tnillie th(‘ only trade now carried 
on has probably r(‘tioht?(l ti maxirnuin, hut it will be 
seen froiri the map that it is j)ropose(l by Govr'i’iinumt 
to extend this lino from Muttra to Achiiera, and thus 
<‘lfect a junction with the light railway which runs 
from Agra to Rajputana, an extcuisiun which will 
attract to this lino much of tlu* trallie, wliich now runs 
hetween these provinc(?s and Raj])utaiia via Agra, and 
may add to the receipts 

It is now proposcul to comiiKuiia; a system under 
wliich, each year, a certivin sum will be laid out in 
light-railway construction ; and those lines, the 
direction of which has been more or less definitely 
determined, arc marked on the appended niaj). The 
question of the comparative clK'apness of romls ami 
railways has formed the subject of imicli <lisciission. 
Sir *j, Straehey, when Lieiitcnant-filovcriior, was iiiucli 
in favour of the construction of a network of light 
railways throughout the provinces, which, wliile 
adding to the receipts of the main lines by feeding 
them with trafllc, would develop the resuuives of the 
tracts through which they ])ass(Hl, and wouhl gra- 
dually relieve (JoviTiinKmt of the expense of main- 
taining a great number of metalled roails. 'Fhe udvaii- 
tages of a railway ovm* a road, apart from military or 
political considerations, may be. eonsidensl proved if 
only suffibiont traffic will take the railway to make it 
l>ay the bare inbTest on the money exfionded in its 
construction. In order to secure this obji'ct as far as 
possible, these light-railways should follow the 
present lines in which the trade of the country runs, 
and should be thus provided with the minimum amount 
of traffic which will maki^ them pecuniarily successful. 
It is in determining the direction and extent of traffic 
streams that the collection of trade statistics are most 
useful. 

Speaking generally, the trade of these provinces 
niay be said to run in two streams lengtliways and 
four sti’eams crossways. 

'rh(' two former arc — 

(L) Along the Ganges- Jumna Goal) belt through 
Henares and Lower Bengal and Calcutta. 

(11.) Along the penultimate belt to Patna and 
Calcutta. 

Those two linos meet at Patna, below which they 
form one stream connecting those provinces with the 
port of Calcutta. 


The four strearuR which run across or into these Chw.I.Q». 

two main streams, are — -1 

(T.) I'rom lltMkhmul and West Oudh to the Doau. J'?*™ 
I his stream may be subdivided according as it imniAy Punv^x! 
acts as a feeder to the main Irmik line of the Doab, xm* (jin 

or as It actually crosses it on its way to the Panjub 

or Rajputana. So much as is a feedim? stroani 

divides, one pgition passing up into the Upper 

Ihinjiib by the Simlh, Paiijjih, and l^elhi Railway, 
thii other passing down towards Bengal by th(^ East 
Indian Railway. 'The cross streams converge at 
Delhi for the Panjab, and at Agra for Rajputana. 

(IF.) From Bundelkhaiid to the Doab. This 
stream may lx* considered merely a feede r to the 
East Indian Railway, which it meets at C\‘uvnpore. 

(III.) From the easterly districts of Oudh and the 
Benares division districts, which an* south of* the 
(iogra, to the East Indian liailway, which it meets 
at Allahabad, (ihazipur, See., and other plac(*s. This 
stream is m(‘rely a fe(‘dor to thi; East Indian Railway. 

(ly.) From tin* districts of Oudh and the Benares 
divisions, whi(di are north of the (Rigra, towards the 
Gogra. 

In groat ])nrt this stream merely feeds llie ( Jogra, 
blit a portion comes over to the East Indian Railway’ 
which it nu*ets with at Bi'iiares or (iha/ipur, 

lo apply th(*S(* remarks to the railway (‘ominuui- 
cation which at pivsiuit exists, Triink line No. 1 is 
almost entir(‘ly provide.l for by the Sindh, Panjab, 
and Delhi and East Indian J^iihvays, and will Ixj 
(‘iilirely jirovided for when tin* proposed line from 
Caiynpon* to Farukhabad and Kasganj is completed. 

Irunk line No. II. is partly served liy the Oudh 
aud Rohilkhand Railway, which has div'crtcd a. large 
portion of it via Beiiar(‘s. T'here is still, however, 
an enormous trade down the (rogra, suiiounting in 
l877-7y to some 45i lakhs of maunds (about i55,5G(> 
tons). VVlint tra.de now follows this iiin^ is carrii'd 
ciilircly by tin* (Jogra, ih(*re being no good roa.d or 
railway to compi'tc with it. It has b(x*ii to a great 
extent proved that in North India a railway can 
competes successfully with a river, and a line c.()n- 
necting Upper Oudh with Chapra running down tln^ 
Gogra-Ciaiiduk Doah is likely to prov(* a financial 
sueecss if the expcnsi* of bri(lg(‘-making is not too 
gr(‘at an obstacle. 

Side stream (I.), so far as it is a feeder to tin* 
upper Panjab, is cnrriiMl by tin* Oudh aial Rohilkhand 
Railway line to Aligarh fur the (‘astern districts of 
Rohilkhand and tlio west(*rii districts of Oudh; for 
llie enstorii districts of Rohilkhand it travels by road. 

Tin? proposed liru* Irom Bijiioi* to Saluiraiqiur is to 
carry this latter. 

So far as it is afi'cder to trade going down country, 
it is (‘fficienlly carried by the Oudli and Rohilkhand 
Railway line from iMoradahad to Aligarh, and from 
Lucknow to (’awiipore. 

The cross streams to Delhi and Agni, which also 
area portion of sidt* slicam ( I.), an* carried more or 
less conqdetely by the Aligarh and ('awiipon? lines 
ol tin? Oudh and Rohilkhand Jiailway. Tin* portion 
which runs to Delhi from the Bijnor district and 
the westerly portion of tin; Moradahad dislriirt, at 
jiresent travels by road, and a line from Bijnor to 
MnzalFurnagar would be of great use in (carrying it. 

The stream is an imiiortant one. 

Side str(‘am No. II. will be carried liy the proposed 
line from Cawnjiore to Mau Ranipur. At jirestuit it 
travels by road. TIicih* is a grimt doubt whether it 
would not h(* better to connect Biindelkhand with 
East Indian Railway line south of AUahabml, and 
divert fh(* course of the trade? from its pn'sent line 
to one more convenient frir it. 

Side stream No. 111. will be carried by two lities, 
one through the Partabgarli district, theoth(*r through 
Gimipnr and Azamgarh ; hotli will mci t tin? East 
Indian Railway, with which Ghazipur is to he con- 
nected by a short line now almost (ioinplcted. 

Side stream No. IV. will be carried by the lino 
from Bahraicli to (ionda and Nawaliganj, on the 
Gogra. > 


0/^0 
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iv.I.Qk.19. 

Nobtii- 

Wbstkrn 

hlOVlNCES 

kND OUDH. 
Hr. Buck. 


Tho map showa moro clearly than any description 
what portions of these provinces are at present iso- 
lated from Fciilway communication. Tt will be seen 
that, as soon as tlie proposed light- railway system is 
completed, the portions of tho })rovinces which will 
bfi at any gi’oat distance will otdy be thci northern 
j)ortions of Kumaun and (iliarwal, the southern 
portion of Mirzapur, and the Lalitpur. districts. 

At pr(^sent the tracts furthest removed from a 
rnilway station are the four above named, together 
with tho districts of (lorakhpur and Kheri. 

'I'he distances of these places from tho nearest 
accessible railway station are approximately noted 
below : the distance is takep from tho district hcad- 
(luarters, unless the contrary is stated 

Kumaun (Alniora) - - 105 from Bariolly. 

Gnrhwal (Paori) - - 106 ditto. 

T ... f 139 from Karauli 

Lalitpur 

Mirzapur, southern parts of district are 
1(K) niil(‘s from Chiiriar. 

Gorakhpur - - 76 from Ziimaniah, 

hut the north of the district is some 60 miles still 
iartluT. 

Kheri - - - 90 from Lucknow, 

hut the north of the district is some 4.5 miles 
still larther. 


1 197 from Cawnpore. 

about 


The extent (o wliic-h railways have stimulated trade 
may b(* gutlieival from facts noted in the reply to 
(|Meslion 17, and it follows of cours<? that by doing so 
tlu‘y have grtiatly tended to e(iualise prices. In 
November, is78, for instauee, the price of bajra in 
C'awnpove was Us. 2 p(*r !imund ; export conmuniced 
to Bombay, where prie(‘s were high (about Us. 3-5-0 
per maiind), and in three days the ])rice of bajra in 
th(i (Wnpore market rose to Rs. 2-3-0. 

In coimeetioii with this subject, the following 
n'lnarks may he (pioted from the liuninc replies of 
Lucknow and Uyzai)ad: — 

Lnvkmuv . — “ 'The railway has stimidatiul trade to 
a ('(‘rtain extent. The railway, river, good bridged 


roads, and tho fall of the value of silver as regards its 
value to gold, all taken together, have had the effect 
of equalising prices and stimulating trade to an im- 
portant extent. As regards this I give tho followinir 
facts : — 

“ At one small station alone, Malihabad, the export 
traffic of grains increased from — 


564 

tons 

in 

1875 

to 7,050 

tons 

in 

1876, and 

to 70,855 

tons 

in 

1877 


“ Fjjzahad . — Of the effect of tho railway in equalis- 
ing prices there cun be no donbt. It is sufficiently 
illustrated by the table I subjoin of tho exports and 
imports at the Fyzabad Railway station in the first 
fortnights of each month since the beginning of the 
year : — 


B'ortnight ending 

Imports. 

Exports 

15lli .Tanuary - - _ - 

Maunds. 

2,24a 

Maimds. 

7,990 

15th IVbnmry 

7,41)9 

6,067 

ITitli March - - - - 

2,890 

8,577 

1.5th April - - - - 

4,871 

4,095 

15th May 

2,052 

12,310 

J5t,h .lime - - _ _ 

30, ()()() 

4,258 

15th .July 

23,508 

3,301 

15th August - - -j, 

3.5,852 

4,008 

15th Scptcnihi'r 

.5,883 

1,497 


“ 'rhose fluctuations show that trade is veay 
sensitive to (diiinges in i>rice along lluriineol* railway.” 

A more striking instance t>f tlie movoinenls of griiin 
within the [)roviiiee by rail, and on a larger scale, is 
afforded by the table on j)ag(‘S 19 and 20 of reply to 
Question 17, which shows tin* wa\ e which set iuli’oiii 
October, 1877, toMareli, 1878, to have been coinplcti'ly 
reversed in the sneceiMling two months, a foi tmijile 
harvest having changed Agra and Roliilkimiid fidin 
the luaid of the importing to the head of the exjioriing 
blocks. 


Bengal. 
r. Toynhec. 


BENGAL. 


The Provincial Railway map shows the 
railways completed, in progress, and proposed for 
early construction, and will serve to indicate that, 
although a good deal has been done, far more remains 
to do before the coiiimiiriications of the province can 
be (!oiisidered as in any Avny adeiiuately provided for. 
It shows, indeed, that Bengal is at present, in the 
matter of railway communication, behind tho other 
provinces of India, and it will be remembered that 
the want of railway communication was most seriously 
felt during the Orissa and Bebar famines. 

'fhe Tirboot Railway, constructed temporarily 
during the Behar famine of 1874, and now completed 
as a permanent railway to Dnrhhunga and Moziiffer- 
])or{^, faeilltates eommunicaiion with some of the 
districts which then suffered si^vercly, but it imist be 
extended both east and west to secure the districts 
against any recurrence of such 8evcr(3 scarcity, but 
nothing has yet been (lone towards railway communi- 
cation with Orissa. 

Th(i total length of complctfid railway, both guaran- 
teed and State, in the province is 1,235 mihiS * the 
districts through whicli each railway passes are noted 
below : — 

East Indian IlaUmty . — Including both loop and 
chord lines and short branches, 711 miles of this line 
are in Bengid, passing through the districts of 
Uooghly, Burdwau, Beerbhoora, Moorshedabad, Bha- 
gulpore, Monghyr, Patna, and Shahabad, and skirting 
the Sonthal pergunnahs on both east and west. 


Eastern Bengal Railway . — This line, 170 miles 
in length, including the IJammookdc'a branch, skirts 
tb(* northern part of the 24- Pergunnahs district, and 
passes through the Nuddea district and tlie iiortlieru 
portion of the Furreedporo district. 

Th(* lines ol’ State railway completed are : — 

1st. — The Calcutta and South-Eastern, 28 milos, 
whi<!h is in the 24 -Pergunnahs district, and 
connects the Mutlah river with Calcutta and tho 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 

2nd. — The Nulhiitee line, 27^ miles, in the Moor- 
shodabad district, which connects the East Indian 
Railway with Azimgungo, on the Bhagirutty. 

3rd. — The Northern Bengal Railway, 219 miles, 
which is a northerly exfj&nsion of the HJastern 
Bengal Railway, and passes tiirough the districts 
of Rampore Beauleah, Hogra, Dinageporc, Rung- 
pore, and Julpigoree. 

4th. — ^The Tirboot Railway, 79 miles, which con- 
nects Mozufferpore and Durbhiinga with the 
East Indian Railway at Barb. 

Tlie only new railways under construction in the 
province are the Patna and Gya line, 58 miles in 
length, serving a portion of the Behar district, and a 
short extension of the Rungpore branch of th6 
Northern Bengal Railway to the River Teesta, so 
that at present the eastern districts of Dacca, My- 
incnsingh, Tipperah, Jessoro, Backergunge, Noak- 
hoUy, and Chittagong, the northern districts or 
Purneah, Maldah, Sarun, and Chumparun, and m 
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the south and west the district of Midnapore, and tlie 
whole of Orissa mid Chota Nag^mro, are without 
railway communications. 

Surveys have been made — 

(1.) For extending the Tirhoot Railway from 
Mozulferpore into the Cliuinj^arun district to the 
west, and from Durbhunga into North-East 
Tirhoot ; 

(2.) For a railway in continuation of the Eastern 
llcngal Railway to serve Dacca and Mymen- 
singh ; 

(3.) For extending the Calcutta and South-Eastern 
Railway into the heart of the 24-rcrgunna!is 
district ; 

(4.) For a line from Rungpore to Dhuhri, on the 
Rruhmaputra ; 

and, if money can lu; provided, these lines will ho 
put ill hand at once, and will, wIhmi eomplcUMl, he a 
very important addition to the cominuniciitions of the 
province. 

A survey has also been made for a line to comicet 
the I'irhoot and Noi tluM-n Rengal Ihiilway sysUans, 
passing through North llhaguliiore, Purneah, and 
l)inag(*porc districts ; hut this line cannot at ])n*sciit 
he carried out , as Ihta e is little chance of its (hi til ling 
the prinuiiy coinlifions now atlaehcil to all railway 
projects, that they shall he comiiuircially remunora- 
liv(‘. 

Further lines avj projected, hut it will iK'cessnrily 
take a long tiiin^ ladbre the railway communication 
of the proviiiee will bii developed to the full extent 
dosirabh'. 


Many parts of l.'hota Nagpore and of Orissa would Cuap.i.Qn 
contribute largely to the food supply of the country — - 
if it were not for tin; present difficulty of carringe. A Bks<iai 

railway has been talked of for many years to connect '^roqn 
Cahaitta with Midnapore and Sambalpore, but it is 
scarcely probable that this can bo undertaken for 
many years, althongh it is certainly most desirable to 
exkaid the beiujfits of railway communication to these 
isolated districts, in order to facilitate the introduction 
of food in lime of scarcity or famine. 

A railway is also much wanted to opcm up the 
north-west portion of Cliota Nagpore ; another is 
wanted to connect (Jhiltjigung and (hininilla with 
the Dacca Railway system ; and one of the most 
iiii]W)rtant of all llu; railway nMHiirenumts <»f the 
province is a lino to connect the Sunih'rbuns through 
Jessore with ( Vilcutta, connected with a lira* serving 
dirc(“tly Kishiuighiir and Moorshedahad. 

'fhe effect of tlu‘ existing railways Inis certainly 
had the (‘fleet of stimulating tra.d(‘ to a niriarkahh; 
degree. Jt is only neeossary to show tliis to rider to 
the traffic returns of (he East Imlian Railway and 
Eastern Ilengnl Railway for a lew years hack to see 
how great bus been tin; increasi* in trade by rail. A 
corres])onding increase has douldless obtained in the 
water-traffic, with which the railways coirijiete, — year 
by year wdtli more sinless. I'lie following iigiires 
will illustrate the eiliud. of iin])r(»ved conimtinications 
on prmes, and show how flicy tend generally to raise 
tlicm : — 


1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

t). 


Average Price ol* Coiumon Uice — vSeers per Uupee- 
provided with (;!ommui»ications. 

-in Districts 


Period. 

15y Ituil, Road, 
and River. 

(ll Districts.) 

Rail and Road 
only. 1 

(3 Districts.) 

River and Hoad | 
only. 

(12 Districts.) 

Road only. 

(IG Districts.) 

Reinarks. 

1862-1873 - 

1874-1878 

19*6 

16-7 

1 

22*0 

18*6 

21*7 

18-9 

23*3 

21*8 

Average price. 

1862-1873 - 

1874-1878 

17*6 to 23-2 
14r)tol8-4 

18-1 to 24*3 
17*8 to 19*2 

17*3 to 26*3 
16*2 to 20-8 

ll*7to 34*7 
11*4 to 29*0 

Range of prici‘. 

18G2-1873 - 

1874-1878 

5-G 

3-8 

6-2 

1*4 i 


23*0 

J7'G 

Difference between highest 
and lowest price. 


The 11 districts in (;olumii 2 are Rurdwan, lloogh- 
ly, ami Howrah, 24-Perguiinah8, Nuddi'a, Moorsheda- 
had, Furreedpore, Patna, Arrah, Monghyr, and 
llhagulpore. Idmsc in column 3 are Ihinkooni, 
Sonthal pergunnahs, and Jlazare(;bagh. 

The 12 districts in column 4 arc Midnapore, 
Maldah, Rajshahye, Rnngi>ore, Pnhmi, Dacca, llack- 
gorgungo, Myrnensingh, Noakholly, d ipperah, 1 irhoot, 
and Sainin. Sixteen other distri(;ts an; in c-olnmn t). 
It is not claiim;!^ in grouping these districlwS that the 
classification is absolubdy oorr(;ct ; it is based on the 
principally uskI and nuKSt important cominuiiications 
of each district. Only the East Indian and East(3in 


Bengal Kailways are taken into account, the State 
railways not having biam in full woi'king onler 
during the period embraced. If wc leave out the 
figures in column 3 as averages obtained ii-oin too 
smsdl a number of districts, llie result is very striking, 
ami shows not oidy that good communications have 
a tendency to equalise prices, hut have also a tetulcncy 
to raise them ]H*rmauently, d'he period IH74 to 1H7S 
may be taken to represent a period of iinusaal eom- 
iiiercial activity as regards food-grains, owing to tin; 
famines in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, and scarcity 
in tlie North-Western provinces. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The East Indian Railway from Allalialmd to Jubbul- 
pore runs for 68 miles from Jokai into the Jnhbnlporo 
district. This line is continued through the. cimtro 
of the Nerbudda valley, traversing the Jubhulpore, 
Narsingbpur, lloshangabad, and Nimar districts, and 
passes on to Bombay. 


From Cadarwara, a great mart in the Narsinghpur 
district, a hramdi, about 15 miles in length, e.onnects 
the Mohpani coal-mincjs with the main line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

From Khandwa, the Holkar State Jbiilway runs 
(through the Nimar district for 36 miles) north-west 
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u ».I.Qn .19. iq Mhow, Tndoro, anri Rntlain, to be coiitinuecl to 
Neemuch. 

From Hhosawal in Khandosb, near the borders of 
the Bombay presidency, a branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 243 miles in length, rnnninfr 
throin^h Berar, traverses the Wardha district in its 
ffreat(‘st breadth, and terminat(‘S at Na;^pur. Within 
these provinces its length is (17 miles. 

From Wai'dha, a Siatti railway, 45 miles in length, 
biamrhes olF, and, running through the celebrated 
cotton mart of Hinganghat, connects the coal-fields of 
Warora in the north-west of Chanda with the Gr(*at 
Indian Peninsula system of l ailways. The great iron 
and limestone fiohl of Lohara is about (10 miles east 
of Warora. Chanda is disbuit 2H ndlcs, below which 
navigable stretches of rivers coinmenee. Lohara is in 
the North-eastern Chanda ric(^-field. 

From Nagpur a State railway has Ix'cn veiy 
recently comm(‘nc.i‘d, and will run through the 
military station of Ivampteo eastward through the 
Bh.'indara rice field to Kullianpur, the western portid 
of Chhattisgarh, distant 125 miles. In the province 
tben^ are 550 miles of railway open and 59 stations. 

The existing railways do not traverse the Saugor, 
Damoh, Mandla, Balaghat, Bhandara, Raipur, Bihis- 
pur, Sambalpur, Sifoni, Chhindwarn, and Betul 
districts. The distances to be gone are shown in 
tabh* overl(‘af. 

Sambalpur is so isolated that, if cxpcmsc be; no 
objei;t, if the chance of its being of use to prevent 
starvation, say tbree times in a century, be a suffieimit 
ground for lecommending a railway to Sambalpur, 
then I should [>oInt to this district. 

'fbe casi^ of Cbhattisgarb is different. Evmi in 
times when there has been an abundance of food, 
sufficient to allow of large exports, when grain has 
been procured for money at rates which some 170 
mil(‘S westwaid would bo coiisid(*red high, but not 
very high, untold (h‘aths from starvation have 
occurred ; plenty lulled the people; into faiu;ied 
security, cheapness was the lotus which they eat ; 
that cheapness has been their eurse. I can remember 
the time when the setiliimmt of Sir Richard 'rcmiple, 
that he hoped to sei; cheapness driven from her last 
stronghold in (.3ihattisgnrli, was ridiculeil. Time has 
proved him right. So long as there was this land- 
locked hoim; of (dieapiiess, thrift, industry, ciilerprisi*, 
were works or virtiu.'S ef supererogation. All hut a 
few wiTc miserably poor amid the plenty, dep(mdeut 
on the few exceptions for life itself, without resource's 
or credit in a time of distress. The o'pening up of tl>e 
country, however imperfectly, by the Great Fasteru 
road, has permanently raised prices and called foi th 
the latent energy of the p('ople. 4'he opening of the 
railway will give a stimulus, an impetus, of almost 
immeasurable force. Wlu*n the railway was opened 
in the Nerhudda valley, the sudden rise of jirices, till 
a general rise of wages followed, was felt by the 
peojde with no little st'verity ; hut it was just the 
stiug of the mustanl ])laster, afterwards promoting 
the mor(; liealthv circulation of the sluggish stn'am 


of life. 

The Chhattisgarh, “laud of thrrshing floor.«,’* will, 
by means of this jkjw railway, become (;onno(;U;d with 
Nagpur. 44i(; (jnestion arises whether »Iubhulporc 
and the countries in railway comnnnication with 
Juhhulpore might not, with advantagt*, as a mutual 
protection against famiru;, he connecte<l with the 
Clilialtisgarli country. 'Fhe lead via Nagpur ami 
Bhosawal to »Juhhulporc or to the portal of iJhhattis- 
garh, as the tv'iSi; might bo, would be very long. The 
nearest point of this new railway to Juhhulpore would 
he at or near Tirrora, in Bhandara. North of this is 
th (3 rich valley of the Upper VVeinganga. A railway 
in this direction would liuvc; to cross the drainage 
of parts of Sconi or of Balaghat, hut it would protect 
the Balaghat lowlands and tend to bring under culti- 
vation larg(5 tracts in the highlands of Balagliat and 
Mandhu The distance by rail from Kallianpur to 
Juhhulpore would he reduced to something over 
215 miles, of which 176 probably would be the length 


of this connecting line. Without this connecting line 
the distance Irom Kallianpur to Juhhulpore by 
railway would be 748 miles. The distance from 
Raipur to Jubbulporo over the Bajadhar ghat and 
through Mandla is 203 miles. This connecting lino 
would also shorten the railway-traffic distance of 
Jubbulpore from Nagpur by soim; 353 miles. But as 
to the cost and engineering difficulties of such a line I 
know nothing. 

The district of Damoh is somewhat isolated, not by 
reason of great distance, but by physical causes; 
scjirped hills with v(;ry few practical passes shut off 
its southcirn portion (which, liowever, is but very 
thinly inhahiUid) from J ubljulpore and Narsinghpur. 
One brinjara track leads to the railway at Chhind- 
wara, a busy town and station in the Narsinghpur 
district, another to the Sliahpura station, in Juhbulpon*. 
The military road from Saugor to Juhhulpore, p.issing 
through the li(;ad-quarters of the district, traverses the 
Singrampuv Kattanglii pass. Eastward from Damoli 
an indifferent road, saddled with transit duty in the 
independent state of Fauna, meets the East India 
Railway at Murwaia and »Iokai. To the north it is 
shut in by the Viiidaclial hills, with hut lew brinjara 
tracts through Bundclkand. On the west it has 
access by one r<aid to Saugor, by another via (jarlia- 
kotah and Rehli to Bhopal ami Malwa, and, more 
important still, to the railway iii Narsinghpur. 
Otherwise it may be; said to 4)e land-locked. But 
its highest capabilities would probably not support 
a railway, or even a section of a railway ; and its 
existing iiH'ans of access to grain stores, if it could 
pay for its requiroimmts, art* probably sufficient. 

'Flic snh-division of Sironelia, lately the Upper 
Godavari distriet, is v(;ry isolated. It is small and 
self-reliant. 

Qffrsdoi /, — Mas the clfi'ct of the existing railways 
been to crpialiso prices and stimulate trade to any 
important extent ? 

Certainly, tiu* railways have in a marked manner 
tended to equalise prict's, not only in the districts to 
which they have hci'ii oxtcmh‘d, hut to great distances 
around. Karbi, tin; dry fodder stalks of the jowari 
plant, hav(; heoi semt from Nagpur so fai* as Akola, 
15H miles distant, till it couM only he sold in AIcoIm, 
at a loss. 'Flu* dry inliowa ffower, ordered for 
Bombay, has hecMi eolleeled from the jungles aiul 
aeeumulntcd at Nagpur, having h(?i‘u eoiinteimanded, 
owing to the levelling of the j*ates at Bombay and at 
Nagpur. 

In support, 1 quote from a memorandum of llie 
chief engineer, Central Frovinces, on the (ffiliatlisgarli 
Railway ; — 

“ Ferhaps soim; idea of the cost, wear and tear, and 
difficulty atieiidant on the lransi) 0 rt of gi'ain from 
Raipur to Nagj)ur may he formed from a perusal of 
the subjoined figures, taken from Uk; pri(;o current of 
the last ti;w yi^ars. 1 compare in each eas(; the price 
at Raipur* with the prices one month later in llio 
districts wlii(di diaw their food supplies from Chat- 
tisgarh. 

“ 'Fable showing the number of seers of food grains 
sold for one i*u[»eo at — ^ 

I{|||pur. Nagpur. Warhii. 


Hicc ill Jauiiarv and February 1S65 12 7 •') 

Wheat ia March and April 18G6 13 8^ 

F ice in .lanuary and February 1867 12 9 7 

Wheat in March and April 1868 52 18 17 

nice ill January and Fchniary 1869 9^ 6 5 

Wheat in March and April 1870 19 12j 13 


“ From these figures it may bo deduced that focxl 
selling at 19 seers per rupee cannot be put down at 
Nagpur under nine seors a rupee. It is very different 
when food comes by railway. Last year, in the 
months of scarcity, a good deal of jowari (millet) 
was imported in Nagpur from Akola, a place on the 
Gn'iit Indian Feninsula Railway, 158 mih« west of 
Nagpur. Consignments of grain were only two days 


* From Raipur to Nagpur, 180 miles. 
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oil the road ; 360, (XK) tuauiids carno into Nngpur by 
railway during the year. Yet the dilForence betwtHin 
Akola and Nagpur prices was only two sixu’s a nipeo ; 
tlm8 the number of seei-s of millet sold for one rupee 
as per published price current at— 

T 1 Na^^pur. A kola. 

In March 18GU - - - 14 17 '< 

In April 18C9 - - 15 17 * 

In May 1869 - . 15 

r think this one example is (piite eonehisivc as 
rcLMrds the equalisation of prices rendiTod possibh* 
only by tlui opening of the I'ailway to Nagpur. 

I give the following extracts from our (iovernnnuit 
records to prove how vastly the (‘xisting railways have 
stimulated our trade : 

Increase of trallic tor the whole province 


1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 


Tviiis. 

102,341 

134,719 

136,265 

175,561 


Mds. 

3,909,008 
4,386,251 
5,519,766 
. 6,517,864 



Tons. 

Mds. 

1867-68 - 

- 196,432 

6,110,897 

1868-69 

- 209,089 

6,795,263 

1869-70 - 

- 237,044 

7,144,465 

1870-71 

- 235,189 

6,965,244 

1871-72 - 

- 350,138 

8,091,546 

1872-73 

- 244,569 

6,935,492 

1873-74 - 

- 326,918 

7,747,732 

1874-7.') 

- 310,923 

7,737,823 

187.')-76 - 

- 353,620 

8,113,619 

1876-77 

- 390,106 

6,990,631 

Cl (loillH KOiniC 

j)arl of tlu‘ increase 

ill tnulc' is 


to onr increaseil p(q)idaiion, our moderate settleiuoiit, 
and influences beyond our borders ; but imicb (»f the 
in«‘r<‘as(‘ is the direct result of tin; opening up of the 
country by tin* lailway, and b<*ca.ne only })ossibh; 
(hrougb this means of cbeaj) and rapid communi- 
cation. 

Next, I will show, in a table, some of onr newly 
created <‘xport trades, due almost, if not entirely, to 
tin* vail wavs : — 


KX POUTS. 


Liii‘<cc(l ainl other oil Hci'ils - 
Wheat, rice, and other crops 
(ihcc }'.nd edible oils - 


1874 

-75. 

187.' 

1-70. 

. 187t 

-77. 

(iiKUitity ill 

Value, 

Qiiaiititv ill 

Valiif, 

(^•laiitily in 

_ 

Value, 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

JMaiind.<. 

R.S. 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

808 , sor, 

25,88,6.1.5 

i 

1,718.917 

48,.11.908 

1,415,.5‘io 

40,94,507 

‘2,7 no, 928 

49,51,060 

1,412.514 

5.1,77.801 

5,111.410 

99,4 2,201 

40,820 

5.01,951 

40,227 

cS, 10,887 

52,110 

11,14.171 


Our older establisliecl trades are thus shown — 



1861 

1-64. 

1808-69. 

187(1 

i - 77. 


(.Quantity in 

Value, 

Quantity in 

Value, 

(Quantity In 

Value, 


Maunds. 

Rs. 

Maunds. 

1 Rs. 

i 

Maunds. 

Us. 

i 

Cotton cxporti'd 

172,.521 

1,21,91,314 

1 

j 299,099 

i 

: 65.15,171 

i 1 

221,048 

i 19,11,926 

1 

Of course, iu judging of these figures we must look to the (puintiti 
during tin; American war were extravagantly high. 

IMPORTS. 

es mure titan 

to the value, 

fur ihi; rale 


1 

18C;l 

1 04. 

1808 

-69. 

1870 

177. 


Quantity in 

Value, 

Quantity in 

Value, 

(.Quantity iu 

1 Valun, 


Mum ids. 

Rs. 

Maunds. 

; Rs. 

1 

Maunds. 

1 Rs. 

Cotton puM'e goods - 

2 7, .54 5 

40,15.117 

102,.511 

1,01,19,200 

104,512 

87,21,494 

Hardware - % 

12,824 

11,44,119 

*200,178 

72,81,009 

♦IR.5,191 

22.18,111 

Salt - 

61)0,899 

20,71,170 

8.50,470 

51 ,55,589 

9s 7,121 

.19,90,410 

Sacelmrine produce 

Cocoa and other Mutf|| 

200,528 

21,30,014 

190,651 

16,51,729 

274,160 

21,.1 4,020 

11,294 

5,01,089 

107,961 

10,11,176 

11 1,944 

1 1,82,467 


♦ Includes mil way paint cotton presses machinery. 


UERAU. 


The effect of the existing railways lias undoubtedly 
^'('cu to e(|ualise priees, and to stimulate the trade ot 
tin* province to a very great and important (*\tent. 

B(;fore railway extension the outlet for our produce 
was a long and tedious road route. Nov/, with tele- 
graph and railways, wo are ip direct communication, 
not only with other parts of India, but with other 
parts of the world. 

Prices of coJ;ton iu Berar are ruled by the cbauge.s 
the Liverpool market, and the eflcct of a frost on 
the cotton crop of America at once affects the rates in 
the Khamgaon market. 

Q3887. 


In support of the above vi(*w I cannot do beti(*r 
than give the following extract from a report by the 
Cotton Commissioner in 1869: — 

“ By the inlrodnction, too, of an improved class of 
full-press, which, even in tin; dry atmosphere of the 
Berans, turns out a bah; containing 3.^ cwt. of cotton 
net, and by the liberal terms accorded by the Great 
ludian Peninsnla Railway Company to the well- 
packed cotton, and by the regularity with whierb the 
consignments are delivered in Bombay, the cost of tlie 
carriage of our produce from the inarkiit to the sea- 
board lias been greatly reduced; and the delay and 

3 P 
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loss, and oxponso and trouble, attending the transport 
of our cotton from the interior to Hoinhay are now 
legends of tlie past. 

Few ean he more sensible than I am of liow mueh 
this great gain is due to the anangenients of th(‘ (ireut 
Iiidinn Feninsula Railway Company ; and at the end 
of lliis, another st^ason, 1 would desire to bear testi- 
mony to the ])encfit that has rcsultc'd to the eotton 
trade of our provinces by tlui excellent arrangements 
of the traffic departnmnt, — a view in whicli your 
chamber will, I doubt not, heartily join.” 

Since I commencc‘d this letbn- I have? <iuito by 
ehan(!e coiik! ut)oii an extract from a rej>ort which was 
quoted some yc'ars ago by the lah^ (lovernor of 
Bombay, Sir Bartle PVero, the Member of the 
Supreme Council in Calcuthi, in a letter addressed lo 
an officer in (Vntral India, in which he urged the 
itnprov(‘nient of the nu'ans of communication between 
the cotton inarkids and the sea-ports. 'I'his extract 
(from the report of Ceneral Balfour, Cl. B.) so 
coTi’i^ctly describes the con<Iition of the tnule at a coni- 
])arativc‘ly recent date, that I cannot resist the 
temptation of inserting it here. It will show those 
whose iiilroduction to tin? cotton lrad(‘ in the interior 
has been subse(pn*nt to the completion of tin* railway 
tin* very great (hange that has taken j)la<*e during tbe 
last few yeai's, and will help to remiinl us of the im- 
portance of p(‘rfccting tin* eomniuni<*ations in the 
cotton districts, if wt desire to ensiiie the stability of 
the trade. 

Ceneral Balfoiii* wrote; — 

“ Formerly the gn*ater jiart of the cotton was taken 
/)()() miles on bullocks to Mirznpur on tin? Canges, and 
tlieiKM* conveyed on boats, F5() miles, to Calcutta. 
JVow, t he greater [»art goes to Bombay,* still wholly on 
pack-oxen, the distance varying from 126 to 450 miles, 
according as tin? cotton is purchased at one n»art or 
another. ^I1ie hire of a bullock for the journey ranges 
from al.)0Ut Rs. 5 to 1 6, the chief eaus(‘ of variation 
being the tiiiu* of y(‘ar : a load is about 250 lbs. But 
this is not by any means tin? whole cost of conveyance; 
the indirect expenses an* much gri'ater, — the cotton 
is eaten by the l.mllo<?ks, stolen by tia* <lriv(Ts, torn off 
by the jungh's through which the road passes, and 
damaged by the dust and the weather, as w(‘ll as by 
liaving to b(.* kuuled and unloaded every day, oft(*n in 
wet and mud. 

“The Bombay (’otton C^ommitteef of 1847 state 
their opinion, after careful calculation, that the whole 
charges of (?oiivt?yanc(? to Bombay from the mart of 
Khainganu, only 216 miles distant, lM*ing the m'arest 
of all, do not fall short of Rs. ,‘J3 a candy (784 lbs.), 
the original <rost of which at the latter place is not 
more than Rs. 50 : thus the cost of carriag<? to the 
port of shi[)ment is Gti per cent, on the price of the 

* Present cost of the conveyance of the lieriir cotton to the 
port of sliipiiieiit. 

f I M'us a incaihcr of tbe Committee, and all our calculations 
were under the mark. 

(Signed) H. E. B. Fkhuk. 


commodity. The usual selling price in Rerar is under 
one anna (IJ^/.) a lb., as we learn from lioyle, as well 
as from tlm paper just quoted and other authorities: 
the absolute cost of tin* conveyance from tht? producin«r 
c?ountry to Bombay is, iliert'fore, fully \d, a poumF. 
And this, though it s<x?ins small, is in fact enormous 
on so low-priced an article* ; so that in the report of 
the Cotton Committee above referred to, the rise of 
even one half-penny a pound at Liverpool is spok(‘n 
of ns op(‘rating most benefieially on the Bombay 
market. 

“ And we (?aniiot regard tin? formation of good roads 
as l(?ss important or less essential to the prosp(?rity 
and advancement of the country than tho extension of 
irrigation. 'Fhe two speci(‘s of improvement an* 
intimately conneetod, and should go hand in hand. 
Without tin* means of transport and of intercham^o 
l-he most vahiahlc products become a drug, and pro- 
ductiou i.s arrest<*d ; thus roads give value to produce 
and large prodiuitioii gives a use and value to roads. 
No advantages can make up for the want of the inean.s 
of trans[)ort; at the present time good wheat is sellinr^ 
in the Berar valley at Rs. 5J (IL^.) the quarter, and 
the whok* cost of freight and charges from the coast 
to Lorn Ion do not exce(*d 15.v. a (juarter; yet in (he 
absence of good roads, and of all attempt to improve 
the nohlo (ludavery for navigation, tin* cost of carrin-'i* 
from the pbiee of jinMlnctitm to tin? coast ctlcctiially 
kc{*])s it out of the market. For at pn'sent the only 
means of i*xit for the produce* of Berar is by can’ia"(* 
on pack-oxen, i‘ith(‘r to Bombay, a journ(?y of 60 days, 
400 miles to Mirzapiii* on the ( binges, and then 500 
miles <l()wn that river to (.'al(‘ntta ; whereas if the 
(lodavery nver, the nalural outlet of that ciouiitr), 
wi*re opi'MCil to navigalion, tin* cotton and other 
valuable produce it yields would r(‘ach tin* sea-port of 
Coringa at its mouth in 70 hours. On the other hand, 
a ton of salt, 'which is sold at tin* (ioverninent stores 
on the coast for Rs. 27, costs Rs. 112 at Nagpur. 
AVe have alr(*ady advertiid (para. 433) to tin* enonnoiis 
yearly loss in th(* can lage of the cotton of (he saim- 
country to tlu*. sea-coast by land inst(‘ad of by lln* 
river, and have noticed wind large supplies of tint 
article of tin? lM*st (juality for the English murkri 
would immediately Ilow out if tho navigation wi*n* 
opened.” 

In comparison with tin* above, proilmic* is now 
forwardt*d from Kliamgaon to Bombay at the following 
rates, viz. : — 

Its. a. |). 

Cotton - - 36 6 8 p(‘r ton • 

(Lain - - J4 9 0 do. ; 

and it is freely despatched to wln'rever tlu*re is :i 
<h*niaiid for it. 

Another fact that supports the above view is tl.*c 
C?xtcnsion that has taken place in cultivation. In 
186y-70 tlu* cultivati*d area was 5,361,375 acres, an»l 
in 1876—77 it was 6,41 3,561, showing an incri'asi* in 
seven years of 1,052,186 acres. 


BOMBAY. 


The railways in the Bombay presidency .are — 

1. Tb(? Baroda line, wliieli runs ortli along the 
coast, traversing tlu? c()ll(*ctorates of Thana, 
Surat, Brujudi, and Ahiiiedabad successively. 
'File continuation towards Ajmore will traverse 
the? northern pai*t of Ahraedahad, and the con- 
tinuation to l*atri and Wadhwaf* ti'avc*r.ies (he 
wi*slcrn })art and gives access to Kattywar. A 
branch to Pali runs for 32 miles through the 
eastern part ofKaira. Few villages in Oujerat 
are 30 miles from tlie railway. Th(? effect of 
the railway has been to stimulate trade. The 
weight of goods cairied from the stations in 
Kaira in 1868 was 31,138 tons. Since the 
Pali branch was opened this has increased to 
107,914 tons in 1877. 

2. The Great Indian Peninsula, which runs east- 
ward from Bombay and traverses tho Thana 


district, Nassick, and Knn4«sh by its north-east 
branch, and Thana, Poona, and Sholapur by its 
south-east. The chord line from Miinniar to 
Dhond, joining these hraneh(*s aliove the ghats, 
runs through part of Nissiek, Ahmed nagar, aiul 
Poona. Parts of Nassick are 90 miles from tlu^ 
line. It runs through tho easteru talukas of 
Kandesh, and tlie western arc from 84 to lOS 
mil(?s from the line. A State railway to join 
Kandesh witli Gujerat has been discussed, and 
will facilitate the transport of grain. The most 
remoU? part of Poona is 60 miles from the line, 
of Sholapur about 50. So far, the railway 
facilities in Bombay are fair, and no new line is 
urgent. But in the southern districts the case is 
different. 

Major-General WilJdns , — There are no railways in 
the southern division. As far south as Belgaum the 
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nearest railway station is at Poona, 212 miles distant 
from Belgaura, 140 miles distant fimi Kolapur, 70 
miles distant from Sattara, 

Ihe Dharwar district is iicanT to U(*llary than 
Poona; hut the railway at Ucllary docs not serve 
Dharwar and Ilubli, as nior(‘ speedy communication 
between those towns and Bombay is to bo obtained 
by sea, or by Poona. 

Considering the importance in military, political, 
and commercial points of view of the hcad-qiiartcr 
stations of Sattara, Kolhapur, Belgaum, and Dharwar, 
which are all garrisom^d by troops, their (rominuni- 
cations, though good of the kind, by scat and by road, 
are far behind the spirit of the age. IIctc is the 
frontier district of Dharwar, a district liaviiig a large* 
trade in cotton and seeds, no less than 272 miles from 
its central mart at Huj)]i to a railway. Bcllary is 
i;3() miles distant only, it is true; but the railway 
there goes in the wrong direction to serve the people 
and the trade. 

Three railways are needed in Uk* southern division — 

1. A lira? to serve the Knladgi colle(‘torate from 
the (J. I. P. Railway. This line up to the 
Krishna riv(ir w'ould bo snUicieni at present. 

2. A line from Karwar to Bellary. 

.‘1. A prolongation of tlu^ Dhond and Munmar line 
to s(M’V(‘. Sattara, Kolhapur, Ihdganm, and 
Dharwar. 

Of tlu^ second and third lines, the third is tlu‘ most 
important in a politieal and military point of va‘W 
'I'he second may be considercil to liave a priority of 
importaiHM* in a eoinmercial and famine asp(‘ct, as 
opening up railway eonnnuiiicalion with a new ])ort. 

Mr, /}*()/)( rt so /i, — 1dic district of Sattara has no line 
of railway, but it has excellent roads in eonmsdion 
both with the railway at Poona and witli tlu^ coast of 
Chiplnn. 

My ex[)ei’ience during (he late I’amiin? was, that in 
order to supply the districts d tin* souIIktii divisions, 
(‘specially Kaladgi, and to s(*cure an ample supply of 
food ill case of lainiiK^, a line of rail was al)soluj.(‘ly 
nrquired, extending from the (I. I. P. Railway from 
some points in Sholapur on to Bij,apur in Kaladgi, 
and thence on to Dharwar. Large supplies ol' grain 


were in the monsoon sent with great difficulty in 
carts, by bullock loads, and even by head loads from 
Sholapur in this division to the Kaladgi district. 
Had there been a lim* of rail, much of the distress in 
that district could have bei‘ii averted. 

There is no duula that the (‘xisting railways havi^ 
tended to equalise jiriecs, but till the late famim* f(‘ll 
upon us this had not bet n tlu; case. 

rill then tniders drew their supplies from the 
local mark(*ts, and import by rail was hardly dreamt 
of. When the ramim‘ caused traders to st‘ek distant 
mark(‘ts, they were amazed at the rt'sult. Sima* thtm 
traders have commenced to s(‘ek distant and cheaper 
marki‘ts. I lit* rt?sult ol the I’aiuini* has been to teaeh 
the people the valiit* of tin* railway, anti thus the 
railways have nowdlie effeet of (*qualising priees and of 
stimulating tradt* ingrain to a most importaiil extmil. 

Mr, Dharwar. — Railways art* uiueli wanted in the 
district, 'ria* high pricre of cart bin* raised the prie(‘ 
of grain tbr some lime (luring the famim* to 7 lbs. per 
rupee. 'I'he liirc of one cart iVoin tin* coast, 100 miles, 
was ILs. .50 for souk* time (the ordinary hire in usual 
years being Rs. 10 to 20), and tin* carts never 
contaim-d mon^ tlian 10 hags of 1(>8 lbs. (‘a(‘h, and 
g(‘m‘rnlly oidy (‘ight. Tin* railway fart* of a' hag 
Avonld have lieen nu'H'Iy nominal eompaivd with thi” 
cost of Rs. d or mon* p(‘r hag. Anolher etfeet would 
hav(‘ heim that, as the railway woiiM Inive run daily, 
there would have la'en no time (as during last rains 
for a month or six weeks) while tin* inqiort oi“ grain 
was stopped, and so priees could ucvit hav(*, risen as 
they did. 

But it is clear that the first neiul is a lim^ in the 
famine disfriels of 1870-77 to supply th(‘m wilh grain. 

'Fhe following lines an^ among tin* ivorks projected 
by the (b)V(‘rninent of Bombay as salegiiards against 
fainiiK* — 

1. From (^irwar by Ilubli and (Jadag to the frontier 
( lOd inih‘s). 

2. From (Jadag by Bijajuir to tin*, Barsi Road station 
on tile (1. I. P. Railway (220 inihs). 

d. From Dhond on (In* (L I. I*, ivailway by Satara, 
Kolhapur, ami Belgaum, to Dharwar (2;>.5 miles). 

* See Correspoiidenee of 1H78 ; Copy provided. 


SIND. 


The following is the mileage of railway t*oiistrncted 
in Sind : — 

Miles. 

Sind, Punjab, and Dollii Railway, Sind 
s(X‘.tion, Kui'ra(;h(‘(5 to Kotri - - - 105 

Indus Valley Stat(^ Railway, Sind seel ion, 

Kotri to Sukkur, Kohri, and border of Baba- 
walpur territory - - - - dlO 

Total mileage - 41(.) 

'Fhe above lines travor.se a large portion of the 
Kuiracbee collcctorate and tlu^ erilin* Sbikarpur 
colh'ctoralo. I^ic llydiu’ubad collectoratc, and lln^ 
large but sparsely [)0[Milated district of the 'I'liar 
and Parkar, are not touched by the railway system. 


L(*aviiig out ol (pie.sfion (In.! extreme (*a.st(*rly portion 
of tin; 'Fhar and P.-irkar, where the eoiujlry is more 
or l(!.s.s a desert and the inhabitants very f(‘w, il may 
he said that 80 to 100 inihjs is the gn'atesi Jistanee 
that separates any Sind his from Ihe lim* of railway. 
All extension of tln! jailway system is not n(*cessary 
in view to [Movide against future fa mine. 

32. 'File Indus \' alley liin.! is not yet open for 
trailie. 'J he Sind section of the Sind, Pun jab, and 
Delhi Railway has been open for 17 >«*!irs, and, in 
roinbinalion will) tin* llotilla of st('ann‘rs on the 
Indus, lias ninloiihtedly greatly slininlaled trad**, the 
total valm* of tin* iiiquirt and exp*al trade being now, 
ev(*n during great coinrnereial depression, fully 70 
])er c(*iit. in excess of what it was [inivious to tin; 
opening of the line. 


MADRAS. 


These questions have l)(*(‘n fully gone into by the 
consulting «*ngmocr for railways, in the note sent liy 
him to the Famine Commissiim, and tlu! Board consider 
it unnecessary to go ('Ver the saiia* ground. It will 
lie sufficient to mention here that this presidency is 
well provided with railways, lines passing through 
13 out of the 21 districts. Of tin.* remaining eight, .six 
luive the advantage of a long seaboard, ami of the two 
non-maritiinc and non-railway districts, Knriiool and 
the Nilgiris, Kurnool has a railway on its borders, 
and the Nilgiris is a small and mountainous tract of 


country with a ^ailw^•^y station within a few miles of 
the foot of the hills. 

Though jierhaps no district in this prosidimcy, wilh 
its long seaboard, its lo| ora hly good system ofromls, 
railways, and canals, can he (jonsiden^d so isolal(‘(l jis 
lo render **xtension of railways an absolute nec(*ssity, 
tlie.re are (hjubtles.s tracts where suedi (!Xtensioii would 
leinl greatly to faeilitat(3 the import of focul-grains in 
tiiiMis of scarcity when tlii! draught power of the 
country, which generally consists of bullocks, becomes 
weakeneil and inadequate to meet the requirements of 
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oxccptional traffic through long-continued drought. 
The coriHiilling eiigiiuHir has mentioned in his note 
most ot' the places to which railway extension would 
1)(; feasihlo and of great service. The following 
opinions of collectors as to the requirements of their 
districts, jis practically shown by the late famine, are 
here insf^rled, as they indicate the directions in which 
incpiirics should be made in the event of a large 
system ol’ railway exUmsion being resolved upon. 
Without detailed inquiries, however, as to the financial 
and engineering considerations involved in each scheme, 
it is not possibhi for the Hoard to pronounce any 
useful opinion on the merits of (‘ach, and they will 
not therefon^ attempt it. 

'fhe collector of Kurnool considers that a light 
railway in the C'umbum valley, whicli is from 70 to 
IbO miles from the north-west line, might be laid 
with atlvaiitage. 

The. coannissioncr of the Nilgiris advocates the 
construction of a line from Mettapolliem to Ootaca- 
mund (alluded to also by tin? consulting engineer 
for railways) and its exttmsion to South- Kast Wynad. 
He l emarks, “ 'I'hc great want of this splendid platcmi 
“ is a railway, which, in my opinion, would be found 
“ not only to pay, but to afford an immense impetus 
“ to KnroiK'au industry h(‘rc. I consider tluit it 
“ should run to Coonoor, and thence up the Kaity 
“ valh^y to Ootneamund, thence via. Neddivattiim to 
“ (Indahir and South-East Wynad, .and so nn lo such 

point as might be selected to connect it with the 
“ projected Mysore Ihiilway system. The late scar- 
“ city of food supplies to the towns in this district 
“ might have been less, if not entindy averted, if 
“ then' had bi‘en any oxpe<Utious mode of transit for 
“ grain, ^'ce., such as u. railw.ay affords, 'fhe opening 
“ of the railway from Potluinore to Mettapolliem, at 
“ the foot of the Nilgiri district, a distance of 35 
“ miles, has eonsideraldy improved the traffic np tin; 
“ (Joonoor ghat.” 

'flic collector of Cuddapah considers that a good 
new railway would be from Gudiyatam, in the North 
Arcot district, right through tlui sub-division taluks 
of th(^ district, to join the new line at 'Padpatri; the 
want of such a line having been much felt during the 
late famine, when grain had to be carriial at a great 
cost and little speial. 

The collector of Madura states that the single line 
of lailway existing in the district was fouml unequal 
to convey the rcMpiin^l <iuantity of food, that a want 
of suniciimt supply in tlu^ markets was often felt when 
pi’iccs rose, and that another lim* of railway from 
east to west, opening the siiaboard on tin; cast, and 
connecting Palghat and Caimbatoro on the west with 
Dindigiil ami Madura (rccomincndcMl also by the 
consulting engineer for railways), would reni(‘dy the 
evil. lie is, liowcver, <loubtful whether the project 
would pay. 

The following suggestions have been made l»y other 
collectors, not with special referem*e to the intro- 
duction of food supplii’.s in times of famine, but on 
gcmcral considerations of (V*vclopment of tho resources 
of the country and giving Ji stimulus to traflic. 

As regards railway extension in the Viz«‘iga|)ut4iin 
district, Mr. Goodrich writes : — 

“In the interest of the ('hhatisgarh division of 
lh (5 Central provinces, and generally for the good of 
tln^ mnpire, the construction of a light railway from 
the enstern coast towards Raipur is t'xtrcmcly to be 
desired. Natun* has provided a cleft in the range of 
th(5 East(*rn ghats, and no pass over those mouii- 
t4iin8 has to be constructed. '1 he tlevaiiun of the 
villages through whicdi the lino '’bould run to 
Ihiipur, if that ywoni selected as the. terminus, would 
be as follows, taken at intervals along tho line from 
south-east to north-west: — Vizianagnim 150 feet, 
Pai’vatipur 350 fe(‘t, Hayaghiida 450, Kotragarh 880, 
Ombadola 1,200, Arusurgar 1,000, Tcl . river 700, 
Titlagur 750, Bengamunda 776, Kurrul 850, Kotingeo 
875, Kumnora 900, Tirbor 1,000, Sambarsingh 1,100, 
Naru 1,030, donk river 900, Boriagar 973, Belsore 
925, Mahandi river to bo crossed and so ta Raipur, 


whence a light railway is in course of construction to 
Nagpur. 

“The vast quantities of wheat grown in the 
(3ihatisgarh plain, and the still vaster quantities 
which may bo grown, find their nearest port at 
Bimlipatam or a point north thereof. The climate 
of the plateau of the villages in tho range which this 
route pierces produces abundance of oil-se(xls in addi- 
tion to all kinds of forest produce, and the whole tract 
forming the upper basin of the Malianadi would 
use no other salt but that which the saliucs of 
V izagajiatani and Ganjam produce, iiml which now 
supply Ibr the larger portion of tho tract. I should 
prefer as the easier route a more northerly coursi^, 
following the 83rd parellel of longitude up to tluj 
point where it crosses the Malianadi, and traversimr 
the Batna and Borasambar zemindaries, trades of 
very fertile and level land ; but if the Nagpur line is 
to stop short at Raijiur, and not be carried on towards 
Sambalpore, I would follow the line indicated, via, 
the Jonk river to Raipur. The latter line jiasscs 
country sonu‘,what more rugged than the Patna zimiin- 
dari, and in the latter limestone occurs, a fact of thu 
first importances ; the pljitcau west of tin; eastern 
ghats is cxtrcimdy poor in lime. 

“The construction of a light rail or tramway 
would, in tho opinion ol’ those who have (‘xamined 
the snhj»‘ct, be certainly remunerative, and it appean-s 
conimercially undcsii-able to attract the Irallit; of 
Raipur and the tracts cast thereof to tho |)ort of 
Bombay, whilst the communications with the, pons 
on tli(‘ eastern coast (posstjssing so admirable a natmal 
route, and situated at one-third of the distance Irom 
the (tentre of tlie tract) remain in a state of mitmv. 
The great riaspectivc advantage to the salt revema! 
is sutficiciit to constitute a strung argument for (lie 
grant of a guarantee, or for tin* construction ol‘ the 
line as a State lino.” 

The collector of Nelloro states that a r;iilway from 
Nellorc to Tripalty would l)(‘ a gr<*at boon to tin*, 
district. Tla^ collector of Godavari considers that a 
railway from Bezwada and IlydiTabad would similarly 
greatly bemdit that district. 

The colhrior of Kistiia remarks: — 

“ Then‘ is no railway nearer than llydcnibad on 
the one side ami Madr.as on the other. The nearest 
point of contact is Hyderabad, 210 mile.^ Irom 
Masulipalam, the cliief town of the district, ami about 
110 miles from JaggayyapcI, one of the trading cen- 
tres. A glance at the map of India will show the 
iinpoitance of continuing the railway from llydci- 
abml to this district, 'riic line preseuts no engineer- 
ing dillicultics, and is c.rossial only by two streams of 
any importanc(‘, the Muniycr and the Paler. A 
railway from here to Ilydm’almd would have been 
of iiiealcuL’ible use* during tlie recent period ol 
distress, as sujiplics would have beoii passed into 
the distress('d districts from this and the Godavari 
district by rail via Hyderabad, instead of taking tho 
circuitous sea route to Madias, .and thence by rail. 
Such a railw.ay would, besides, be of great political 
and commercial importance at all times. It woiihl 
greatly facilitate traflic, would stijnulatc trade, and 
slioiild financially be a success. The sales of Govern- 
ment salt would be increased’Ho the extent of not 
less than four or five lakhs .annually.” 

4'lu^ collector of Tanjorc mentions a proposal to 
run a line from Nidamaiigalam on the vSoutli Indian 
line to Adirampatnm on the soutliern coiist of the 
ilistrict, and then' is also under consideration a pro- 
ject for running a line from Mayavernm to Trauquehar, 
his Grace the Duke of Buckingham having approved 
it as a suitahle project for a famine work, if sui^h 
had been necessary. It is expected that the money 
n*(|uii’ed for tluise undertakings will, in all probability) 
be subscribed by the people of the district. 

Regarding South Canara, Mr. Comyn says : — 

“To connect Mysore and Coorg with tho western 
coast by means of a railway from Bangalore to 
Mangalore via Mercara would be an inestimable boon 
no less to those provinces tlian to Canara ; but, judg- 
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inp; from the eVimato, position, past hist) ;y of Cauai'a, 
the occurrence ot a local famine scamus to he a con- 
tingency of such extreme remoteness as to make it 
unnec(‘,88ary for the purpose of supply of IVkkI to 
extend railway communication to this district, were 
indeed such a project linancinlly possible. At tiui 
same time, railway communication with the west 
coast would be of immense mlvantagii, as a ni(‘iins of 
protection from future faiiiiues to tlu^ provinc(‘S of 
Mysore which arc more liable to be aflcctctl bv 
drought.’’ 

The collector of Malabar suggests that I he Madnis 
Railway, which terniinat(?s at Iloyporo, sliould be 
brought down seven miles to (.‘alic.ut, which is tin; 
important tratlo centre of the district. He also re- 
commends that th(} line now b<*ing extended to 
Mysore should be brought on tlirougli Wymul to the 
coast, and should havi; its terminus at Oalieut. The 
Wynad Taluk, the seat of coifts^ eulerprise, is v(‘ry 
miicl\ in want of a line of rail to bring down and to 
take manure lo the estates. The mortality in Mysore 
also might to some extent have beem averted by such 
a linii of rail. As it was, grain was laboriously 
carted up th(‘ ghaut roads to Mysore at enormous 
cost to the consumers. 

The. political asj)eet.s of the question hardly come 
within the se.r)pe of the present proecHuliiigs; but ns 
they form an important factor in tlic consid(‘ratioii 
on which railway extension depiuids, the Hoard would 
passingly call attention to the extent to wlii(di these 
west-coast lines would facilitate speedy comimnii- 
cation with Kurope. 

r^flevt of existing Rnilicnijs upon l^riccsand Trade, 
— 'riiere emi be no doubt tluit in the reecmt exee[)- 
tional iainine season the railways had the eireet of 
stimulating trade, and equalising price's in a most 
remarkable manner. licaving out of consideration 
tluM'arlie'r months of tlm famine, when tlien*. was a 
sinhlen |)anie, and trade liad not snllieiently organised 
itself or adapted itself to situation, tin*, prices of 
second-sort rice at tlui head-cpiarter station of ea<*li 
district on tin*. 1st August and the 1st Sej)tember 
1877, during which months the famine was at its 
height, were as follows : - 

In Seers of 80 'I'olas for a Uupee. 

1st August. 1st Sc*pteinh(^ 


(THujam 

- 

ll(> 

8’1 

Vi/,Jigapjitam 

- 

7-3 


(lodavari - 

- 

»•() 

7-4 

Kistnu 

- 

7-1 

7-7 


lu Seers of m Tolas for a Hvqioc. 


Cnxr.l.Q)!. 


Nellore . 

Ist August. 1st SepteudHT. 

(DO 

Kuruool 

1() 

0*0 

Cuddjipuh - 

0*8 

()•() 

Hellary 

f) • 1 

()• .) 

Mailras 

0 • 8 

(i() 

Chinglepiit - 

(> () 

(> 8 

North Areol. 

.5(i 

o ’ f) 

South Areot- 

(M 

()•(> 

Taujore 

- not giv(‘u. 

7!) 

Triehiiiopoly 

.) * () 

0 * 8 

Madura 

() • 3 

(>•8 

T'iiiiievc'lly - 

0*7 

7*0 

(k)imhatore 

()-3 

(> • 3 

Nilgiri 

o * 2 

.) ' (i 

Salem 

3 ■ 3 

0 • 3 

South Lamiia 

7-8 

7*8 

Malabar - 

7-1 

(>•7 

t w'ill bti observed that in Si'ptember 

prices ranged 


I’' • I iijM-i-, Mini mill. iiiL' 

variations in llu' first six districts, in wliicli tln're an' 
no railways, were gi'iierally greater than in the rail- 
way districts. J he highest, rate W'as in the <listrie( of 
Knrnool, which has lu'itlier rail nor s(‘a eoimmiiiiea- 
tioii, and it would undoubtedly hav(‘ Ims-u nmcli 
liigh(‘r but for tli(‘ raibvay iu tlie. adjoining dislricl. 
Tlu'. collectors of Triehiiiopoly, Madina, and (\nin- 
batore all remark on tln^ small diffen'iiee in I In* priei's 
pn‘\ ailing in llieir disti’iets and in that, of ^ranjon*, 
Irom which tiny drew^agreat porlion of tlu'ir supplies. 
A refereneo to tlie reply to cjnestiori 2 will show that 
a niueh greabu* «li versify ot prices prevaih'd in diiliu’ent 
districts in the I'nrlier famines belong rail and ollii'r 
communication. 

Most eolh'ctors Iiave eoritined tlii'ir remarks to the 
obvious bmielieial ethn'ts ol tin' railways during the. 
laniim*. ^ IVitli regard tf) local Inillic and llu^ equali- 
sation of prices between dilliTi'iit parts of the same 
district ill ordinary years the evidence is not so clear, 
audit is doubtful whellier the eonvi'iiii'iiec' of local 
traders is sntlicientiy eonsidenMl in the administration 
ol tlu", railways. 'flie, eolha'Ior of Malabar, Mr. 
Logan, remarks that in liis 0[nnion the eiieonragement 
liilherto given has not bei'ii what it might be, and 
suggests a judicious reduclioii in rati's as. regards 
ceitain classes ol goods. .Mr. I*ri('e, tiu' eollecior of 
C hinglcput, finds carting going on just as miieli as 
ev(‘r, and does not see much in the way of produce 
trailie by rail. 


Maukas 

fi(}ard r 
Itevenue 


MYSORE. 


Mysor 


The railways have cci'taiiily eiiualisi’d the prices, as 
can be seim from the following entries : — 

Trice of second-sort rice per rupee during — 



July 1877. 

August 187 


Seers. 

SiMTS. 

Kolar 

0*9 

3*3 

Madras 

(3*46 

(3*93 

Bangalore - 

.5*73 

3*75 

Kolar roiul station - 

(3 

5*87 

Malur 

3*3 

3 * 23 

Mulwagal - 

5*3 

3*23 

( roomnaiktjn-pollya 

3 * 25 

4*3 

(roribednorc - r 

5 

4*3 

(ludibundft 

5*23 

4*5 


the three last i)laces being the remotest from the rail- 
way stations iu this district. 

They have also stimulated trade to a great extent, as 
can be seen from the, accompanying figures,* annually 
supplied by the officers in charge of the railway 


stations iu this disfriet. 1 am of opinion (hat the 
eoiistruetion of a branch railway Irom Kolar l\oa<l 
station to (iooty via (diiniamanypcl, ( bin jiguiita, ami 
Hagepully in this district, and Honakomla and llirnlu- 
poor of tlie Helbiry district, will jjrovc vc'iy Ix'neficial 
to portions of this, ( ’uddappa, and Hellary disiricts. 

Value of Articles imported 
*Vcar. and exported. 


Hu pees. 

1871- 7*2 

1872- 7a lO.IG.Piir) 

187.‘l-74 Inibrination not avail 
1874-75 4,l(vn7 


1875-7C C,.')n,()lM) 

i87tj-77 

1877-78 13,7M18 


'I'licKi; were favourable 
scii.soiis, and the artielrs 
imported and exported 
U?1 were valuable ones, sueli 
as cloths, sugar, jaggery, 
Liron, Ike.. 

I During tbesr jears 
• drought prevailed and 
j food-grains wm* Iho 
chief imporiaiion, tlie 
exportations being com- 
paratively less. 


Mr. 

K rialtiiaie 


3 P 3 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDU. 


4P.I, Qn. 20. 


Punjab. 
htjor \V(We. 


CHAPTER 1.— QUESTION 20. 

(^ivr an avvannt of the water conimunicalUms in the provhiee, what kind of hoaU are nscd^ tvhat their 
memher is, and what the nature is of the traffir. they convey. State whetlcr the. navigation is eapalde of ant/ 
iniprovementj anti whether it is conducted in naturrd channels or hy cana.ls ; and^ if by the latter y under what 
regulations. What is the ordinary cost per mile of boat caTriage per ton ? 


PUNJAB. 


nicer Traffic* — 'I'lu' Punjab riveis jiru nrtvig;ible 
Iroiii tin? point wbert* they tlu; Uiiiialayas. And 
(oinilling tlu* duninn on the oust bouiulnry of tlio 
province*, wbic.h is a. (ribubiry cf ibo (ianj^us), they all 
unite in the stream of the Indus at the 80uth-W(‘.st 


corner of the province. The navigable length of eiuh, 
the* number of bouts used for trade, the nature of 
traffic conveyed, and the usual charge per ton per 
mile is given l)(‘low : — 


Uiver. 


bonp^tli of iiavij^able 
Courso ron^lily 
estimated. 


Miles. 


.Jiuiiua 


100 miles 


Sutlej 


400 miles from Kuniir 
to juuetion with Che- 
nui». 


Itcas 


Uavi 


Cheiiaf) 


- -to miles from bordc'r of 

K.'uij;ra disiriet to 
junction with Sutlej. 
.'100 miles from Knsh- 
mir border to junc- 
tion witli Cbensib. 

- 400 miles from Kash- 

mir border to jiuie- 
tion with induH at 
Mithankot. 


Jheluni - 200 inilrs from Kash- 

mir border to junc- 
tion with (’henab 
near ,Jhan^^ 


Imlus 000 TTiiles from Attoek 

to Sind border ; and 
thence i>0 miles to 
Sukkar, or to Kotri 
050 miles. 

[The mouth of the 
Indus is about I.'IO 
miles below Kotri, or 
some 480 miles be- 
yond the Piuijab 
border.] 


Prin<upal Marts oni 
each Uiver. 


No. and Size of boats. 


Nature of Tratlie. 


Usual Ubarge 
per 'Poll ]ar 
Mile. 


Chaprauli, Haghpat, 
Delhi. 


Ferozepore and 
Balniwalpur. 


200, of an average size 
of ;j7o maumis (I'l! 
tons), each aggregate 
eupaeity 2,70(i tons. 

.50, of about 1,500 
niaunds each (55 tons) 
aggreg.'ite capacity 
2,75o tons. 


No riviT traffic worth mentioning. 


(irain and fire-wood 


'IVade from Ferozepore 
to Snkkar (400 
inaimds) and Kotri 
(OOO niamids) in 
grain, oil-seeds, and 
wool, with a small 
retmn traffie of iron 
and sajji (carbonate 
of soda). 


No riv(“r traffic worth mentioning. 


It to 12 pies. 


Down stream 
0 pirs, 

Ul) stream 
5 pies. 


Akriur, Waziruhad, 
rJhang, Mooltan. 


1,000 boats, varying in 
size, usually from 
500 to 1,200 maunds 
(18 to 88 tons), and 
with afi istiimited 
aggiM'giite tonnage of 
20,500 tons. 


Down siren tn. 

Grain and oil-seeds of 
all kinds, also sugar, 
ghee, cotton, country 
clotli, woo<l, See. 

Up slrrnm. 

Iron, dales, spices, 
sajji, Scc.y a very 
small return trade. 


7 pies. 


.nielum. Find Dadaii 
Khan, Khuslmh. 


Attoek, Kahd'agh, 
Dera Ismail Khan, 
Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Mithankot, &c. 


200 boats, sizes from 
100 to 1,000 maunds 
<*a<di ; average size 
500 mimnds ( 18 tons). 

Estim.'ited aggregate 
tonnage ;l,700 tons. 

7tH) boats, with an 
estimated aggregate 
Ciirrying capacity of 
18,000 tons, or an 
averages of 26 tons 
per boat. * 


Doum stream. 
Grain and oil-seeds 


4 pies. 


Up stream. 

From Find Dfulan 

Khan, salt. 


Down stream. 
Grain, seeds, cotton, 
wool, ghee, salt, &c. 


8 pies. 


Up stream. 

Dates, indigl*!; cotton 
goods, metals, &c. 


The traffic on these rivers has been greatly di- 
iiiiiiished by tbe opening of railways, and will diminish 
still more as soon as through eomraunication by 
railway from Mooltan to Karraobi bait boon well 
C8tabli.sbed. The l)e])ufy Commissioner of Lahore 
writes that the I rathe on the l^vi has practically 
ceased since the railway was opened to Mooltan in 
18(35. The Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepore 


makes a similar report concerning the Sutlej, and 
adds that what little boat traffic still survives on that 
river will probably almost disappear with the opening 
of the through line of railway to Karrachi. 

The boats used on the Punjab rivei'H are flat-bot- 
tomed boats with squai'c ends. They draw very 
little water, and are in this respect extremely well 
suited to the Punjab rivers, of which the beds are 
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wide am\8\ml\ow, the stream sluggish, and the navi- 
gable courses shift continually, owing to the rapidity 
with which hanks of alluvial deposit are formed. 
1 ho principal boat-building marts are at Attock, 
Jlmlum, ami other towns near the foot of the Hima- 
layas ; the pine and (‘(^dar of which the boats are 
])uilt being cut in these mountains, and easily flouted 
down to the towns at their base. It is a common 
practice on all the rivers to build a boal, freight it to 
Sukkar or Koti*i, and there sell it. 

I’ho cause which more than any other will increas- 
ingly contribute to tluj decline of the boat tralHc is 
the great diffitnilty of obtaining return cargoes up 
stream. Even floating down stream in the flootl 
season, with few di'iiiands on the eii(Tgi(*s of the 
boatmen at an average rate of pe.rhai)S 2.') miK‘s a day, 
the boats do not carry as cheaply as the railway, and 
the time taken is seven days for one day by railway. 
But in the return journ(‘ys up stream thi^ boats do 
not average 10 miles a day. Moreover, the rates of 
freightage charged on the return journey usually are 
not. romuuei-ative rates, hut an' accepted because at 
higher rat(‘s the l)()iils wouhl get no freight. If tlu'se 
einuiinslano('S are considennl, it will be seen that it is 
impossible for such river carriage to contend suecess* 
fully with railways carrying direct to Karraelu or 
back at pie per ton p(‘r mile. 

From lHf)2 to IH71 the Piiiijah Government main- 
tained a small flotilla of tlinie or four light-draiiglit 
steamboats and barges on the Indus Ix'tween Makliad 
and Sukkhar, hut the boats never I'veii approximately 
paid their expenses. Similarly up to the pn'smit 
date the Sind, Punjab, ami Delhi liailway have; kept 
up a steam flotilla between the termini of their Sind 
and Punjab lines (Ivotri and MooUaii), But they are 
jiot usually able to carry grain and seeds even down 
stream by this flotilla at }i cheaper rate than from 
S to 12 pies per ton per mile, (This stabniunit is 
based on information supplied by the Company’s 
agent.) 

Jt is, of eours(*, j^ossibb' that engineers may succeed 
in building veuy light-draft powerful steaim'rs, able' to 
work at a nmeli cliea[)er latc* than those yet employed. 

But, speaking from the (..vpei ienco of tin' past, it is 
el(*ar that on tin* J^unjab risers neiliier native boats 
nor stc'arners can even apj)roximaU'ly compete in 
<‘heapness of carriage with tlie broad-gnage railways. 

The aggregate tonnage of the native craft on the 
I mills ami rivers confluent with it, as above (‘sfimafed, is 
a traction less 4o,000 tons, of which the (.'Iienah and 
the Indus together supply .'38,500 tons. We have 
no reliable data of tin* work done by each boat. If 
we assume three freights down and two freights up 
per annum, the total tonnage carried would 1x^2,25,000 
tons a year, 'riie goods traflic on the Sind, Punjab, 
and Delhi Railway for three ye-ars past has been : — 


It is superfluous to comment ou the bearing of 
those statistics, lo a ]>rovvuee in which the exist im^ 
liver carriage was only able 20 years ago to carry at 
the outside d,()0,()0() ions a year, we havi' added in 
the interval a new flotilla eariying 1,.^>0,0CK) tons, and 
a trunk railway carrying over a million ions a year; 
and this last means of traflic is as yet far from its full 
di‘\ elopinent, for tlu' lini* ti oni Lahore northwards is 
only hall finished, and the extimsion southward from 
Mooltan to Karrachi, though lattdy finished, lias yot 
to develop its traflic. 

Lanai jVavif/ation, — 'FIk' canal navigation of the 
province is as yet entirely umlevelopiMl. 1'ho Sutlej, 
ClH'uab, and Indus inundation canals are not navi- 
gable, nor are they capable of bi-ing made so. I'ho 
Bail Doiib ( anal was desigued for navigation, hut 
experience has .shown that its .slope is too gn at ; and 
It could not now be imuh^ properly navigable without 
incurring vmy heavy expenditure. Thv, Western 
duinna Canal is navigable from its head to Delhi,* 
and is used mainly for transporting fui'l and timber 
to Delhi; the dues levied are fixed by Governna'iit 
under the Canal Act, and vary from nine to two ine 
per mile per lOO cubic feet of raft ; the major portion 
ot the traflic pays four pie. Thi^. Sirhind cVimil, umh-r 
construction, will be navigabh' from Ferozepore on 
the Sutlej ea.sl wards to Patida ; and a project Ims 
been sanctioned for a navigable branch joining Patiala 
with the Western Jumna (’anal at Karmri. JJic 
Agra Canal from Didii to Agra (which is adminis- 
tered by the Nortb-west provinces Government) is 
navigable, and carries a small grain Iratlie downwards 
to Agra, with a return tratlie in building stone. 

Cos/ of lloat Carna(j(\.-Y\\o statement at the 
eommmiccment of this reiily, as well as the more 
detailed statements apjxmded, sho\v.s that the ordinary 
cost of boat carriage per ton per mil(‘ by native boats 
on the 1 uiijah Hivers vari(*s trum tom* to eight pii*. 
(In the Indus and Chenab Rivers, wiiieb carry 85 |)er 
ei'iit. of the boats, tlu' charge is seven and eiglit pie 
per ton per mile. Tin* small Irafile on the D(*lbi and 
Agia ( anal is carriial at three and four pie piT ton 
per mile. The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi steam flotilla 
have <-harged during ihi' past two yi^ars rates 
averaging per ton per mile Hi pie for the shorter 
distance from Mooltan to Sukkar, and elgbi pu? fur 
the larger distance to Kotri. It is inteivsting to 
compare tlie.si' rates will) tliose charged for food- 
grains on tla* railway bidwi'cn Delhi and Mooltan, 
and tliese, as stati'd l>y the railway (•umj)any*s agent, 
are : — ^ ' 


IN r Mauiid IVr Ton per 
per .Mile. Mile. 


Year. 

No. of 
VoliicIoN 
running. 

Tons Carri{?d. 

j Tons 
! carrU-d 

i !>«»• 

V.-bicle. 

Up to 
Mooltan. 

Down to 
Delhi. 

Total. 

1876 

1,978 

2,4t,7.H2 

1,96,4.89 

4,41,171 

223 

1876 

1,938 

4.20,297 

2,50,6.33 

6,70,840 

316 

1877 

1.997 

4,09,621 

4.93.119 

10.62.6'10 ! 

1 

1 : 

.632 


(AveraKe size of vclii< Ics 0-6S tons.) 


Thci Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Company’s Indus 
steam flotilla* carried between Mooltan (up) and 
Sukkar and Kotri (down) during the same period : — 
In 1875 - - 80,000 tons 

„ 1876 - - - 1,35,000 

1877 - 1,50,000 „ 


Onliiijiry rate for local booking - 
.Special rate for grain and soimIh 
consigned to Sind, being 
taken on from Mooltan by 
the Company’s flotilla. 
Special rate chargcil in 1H7G for 
grain booked through to Cal- 
cutta or Itoiiibay. 


Pies. 

O-a.'i 

O-SiO 


0-18 


Pies 

(»•« 

:)-44 


4'8!> 


The Fast Indian Rnilw.ny (’omjmny are now 
charging at Dellii and other stations on their line for 
consignments of grains or seixls to (’alciitta and Bom- 
bay l(3'(j per 1(X) niaunds per mile, wliicli is pie 
per ton per mile. 'Thus, to the far siipcTior rapidity 
and jmnetnaliiy of railway traflic, wi* must also add 
that in the Punjab it is dieajier than the native boat 
tralilc of the country. 


Consisting of 1 1 steamers, aggregating horse-power 1 , 1 05 


And registered tonnage - - - " 2,473 

Also 25 flats, with aggregate registered tonnage - 6,876 


* When the reconstruction of this canal has been completed, 
a total length of 127 miles will be navigable for boats, and 
58 miles more for rafts.- K. Wace. 


Total tonnage - - 9,349 


CuAP.I.Cin/ 
Punjab. 
Major Wat 


3 P 4 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTEY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


.I.Qn.20. noktii.western provinces and oudh. 


OBTH- 

SATKRIC 

OVINCKS 

\ Oumi. 


r. Buck, 


Tlu; parts wliic^h ait* best off in respct to water 
communication arc tbo tracts which lie north of tlui 
Gani;ca. South of tlu; (janges only one river, the 
Jumna, is navigable, and this does not appear to be 
used to any very great extent. The collector of 
Etawali writers : — 

“d'wo rivers — the Jumna and Chambal— meet in 
this district, flowing from the north-west to south-east 
conuM’s. When the railway was opened all traffic 
practically left them, 'fhe winding nature of the 
rivers, the poor country through which they pass, the 
shifting sandbanks, and the ravines which border 
them for miles nmder all competition with the railway 
impossiblt‘.’' 

Any deficiency in w'atcr carriage by natural means 
soutli of tlu 3 (*ang(‘s has, howt^viT, been more than 
supplied by tlic Ganges and Agra Canals, in the 
Meerut and Agra divisions. 

In districts situattMl immediately under the Hima- 
layas, such as Bijnor, the streams are mostly mere 
torrents, dry throughout the greaUu’ part of the year, 
and, when flowing, so rapid that any navigation is 
imj)ossible. Jn tin* more east<‘rn districts more 
regular streams intersect the country, flowing with 
steadier currents and retaining tlicir water throughout 
the year; such are the Raniganga and Garra in the 
Shahjahanpur district, the Gumti, tlio Tirhi inGonda, 
th(3 Banganga in llasti, and the Uapti in Gorakhpur. 
All of these arci ns(*d for tb^ transport of grain jind 
tiinhm*, whicdi arc floated down in t!»o rains on hoats 
or rafts of* a si/.c siiiUnl to the width and dcptli of 
the channel. By far tln^ two most important rivers, 
from a navigation point of view, are tin; Ganges and 
llu^ Gogra ; next to them the Jumna ami Gmnti; 
tluui the Sarda and Uapti, togetlufr with the Kam- 
ganga and (birra, just ahov(i their eonfliunufci with the 
Ganges; and last, the Ramganga and Garra (higher 
up th(‘ir courses), the 'I'irhi, Banganga, and seviiral 
other loss important streams. 

For navigation purposes the Ganges is divideil into 
two j)()rtions by the Lower (ianges Canal dam at 
Narora. Above that tin* trade is chiefly in timber 
an»l bamboos, wliicli an*, shipped on boats or rafts at 
wliai’ves in the Bijnor and Saharanpur districts, and 
floated down to Garlimuktesar in the Meerut, or 
Aniipshahr in the Bularidshahr district. Tlumcc the 
timher is sent across towanls Delhi or Agra by cart. 
In tho i>ortion of the river immediately below Narora 
the traffic luus been diminished by the canal <him, 
which no boats can pass. Below Nai’ora the first 
important wharf is at Farnkhabad, h(*tween which tcovn 
arid (-awnporc there- is an extensive boat trade, 
amounting in 1870-77 to 0,54,780 mannds. 4’he 
subjoined remarks relative to the trade are extracted 
from the replies of the (iollijctor of Farukhabad : — 

“ The cargo boats in use are clumsy but strong, 
with a superstructure of matting sides and tliatehed 
roofs extonding almost from stem to stem, the 
stecrag(3 being from an elevated platform, and the 
propulsion by broad heavy swe(‘ps, or, whem wind 
and opportunity oiler, by a p<jnderous sail. Ju 
burden tluw range from 700 or 800 maunds to 50 
inaunds. The whole cargo is, in such boats, well 
covered in. 'fhey convey food-grain.s of all kinds, indigo 
seed, cotton, linseed, aniseed, poppy-seed, mustard-setHi, 
eoriamU r and caraway-seeil, to Cawn[)ore, Mirzapur, 
and Allalijibad ; and the chief .season for tin* dep>*rture 
from Fariikhabnd of these lai'ge cargo boats is in 
April, May, ainl rJune, but large numbers also go 
down in the lains. 44io cost per 100 miles of boat 
carriage for on(^ maund is one anna and four pie. At 
this rate the cost per ton would bo Rs. 2-5-4 for a 
hundrwl miles, or 4.J ])ies per mile. 

“ The smaller v.ai go-boats are called ‘ palwar,’ and 
the larger nri? called ‘katri,’ There are 12 of the 
former and 90 of tho latter at ferries and bridges of 
boats in the district from Surajpur ghat to Mehndi 
ghiit, stationary more or less. And of boats plying 


up and down, there are 76 large and two small 
belonging to this district. The navigation on the 
Ganges is not susceptible, that I can see, of any 
improvement. The river from time to time altoii 
its course so very much that the site of a heavy 
sandbank one year may be in tho fairway of a channel 
the next. Every year, on both hanks, some lands 
are submergeil, and .some again are thrown up by 
fluvial action. 

Boats must pick tlieir way as they best can, and 
in the rains, at all events, they do not often go seriously 
aground.” 

Eastward of Farukhabad there is a gradual increase 
in the navigation on the Ganges. There are wharves 
of imporlaiice at (Jawnpore and Allahabad. In the 
y(*ar ending March 31st 1877 the total weight of 
goods (Mubarked and disembarked at the Cawnporo 
wharf amounted to 7,20,247 maunds, of which 6,54,78t') 
maunds passed between it and wharves up stream, 
and 65,462 maunds between it and down-stream 
wharves. Mirzaimr used at one time to be on(‘ of the 
chief centres of Upper India, and then river streamers 
with flats used to ply regularly between it and 
Calcutta, hut the completion of flic East Indian 
Railway in 1863 wiis a sev(?re blow to its prosperity, and 
lor six. years no rivia- steamer has visited it. For- 
merly Mirzapur was tlici mart In whufii tlu; produce 
of Upper India was collected for export to C'alcutta, 
juul this was naturally assisted by the facility for 
transport afforded Iw tin; Ganges. 4'here an; about 
117 boats at Mirzapur of the kind ealled katrus and 
patailas, the former with flat an<l the latter with round 
bottoms ; these average from 2(X) to 1,0()() maunds in 
burden. 

Thet ianges channel is eonstantly shifting, and navi- 
gation is t(‘(lious and difficult ; most ol tlie Iraflie runs 
down str(*ani, fhe boats being oflici returned (cnpty to 
tin; wbaif of consignment. Below is coin[)ar(*d the 
up-slrcum and down-stream trallic wbicb c.anu; to or 
left the Cawnpore wliarf in the year ending March 31st 
1877. 


'Pradi; bctw(*en Cawnpore and wharves ; 

Above Cawnpore. 

Down St ream to Cawnpore - 6,54,785 

U[> stream from Cawn|)ore - 27,143 

Below Cawnpore. 

Down str(’{im from CWnpore - 63,037 

Ups tieain to Cawn})ore - - 2,425 

It wdll be noticed that the trade in the [)c)rtion above 
(.•awnpon* is far larger than that below it. This is 
due to there being no railway between Cawnpore and 
Farukhabad, while there is one between Cawnpore 
and the chief marts below it. 

Boat trullle on the Gogra is perhaps even more 
important than on the Ganges. In the year 1877-8 
the total weiglit of goods wJdch pas.sed up and down 
at Darnnli, on tho frontier of these province.s, 
amonnte<l to 43,36,741 maunds. These chiefly con- 
sist ci I of grain, .sugar, and oil-see(Is collected from 
the distiicts through which the Gipgra passes on its 
way down from the hills. Commencing with the Bah- 
raich and Kheri districts, the chief wharf is at Khairi, 
whence, large, (|uantitics of grain arc carried in tho 
rtiins down to the Gorakhpur and Azamgarh districts 
and (Jhapra. Below Khairi is Bahramghat, where 
much ol the timber is disembarked which is floated 
down the Koriali from the Nepalese hills, the Koriali 
bung the name given to the Gogra where it first 
leaves the hills. The Gogra is also fed hero by trade 
which comes down the Chauka or Sardti, though it 
would appear to no very great extent. Opposite the 
town of Fyzabad tlicre is the Nawabganj wharf, 
where it is believed that the greater part of the Gogra 
tnuhi centres. Grain and oil-seeds from Gondal, 
Bahraich, and Basti are collected here for shipment. 
The Tirhi, which meets tho Gogra near Nawabganj, 
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is iisivl for navigation in tli(3 rains, aiul acts to soino 
c-xicDt iis a f(‘('(lcr to it. Below Nawa'o^riinj there arc 
several stnaU wharves in the Fyzalr.uh (lovakhpur, 
Sind Azam^arh d\st riels, at which i\w clviid’ triule. done 
\s\nihG expel 1 of sugsw. Idie Uapii i\ows lulo the 
(logra close, to the town of Bivvha.k in the Oor;\k\ipnr 
distriet. It is navigabh', like the Gogin, all the. year 
ronn<l,and is used Tor tin* earriiige ot* limherund giaiu 
through the Gouda, Ihisti, and Gorakhpur distriets. 
A certain amount of timber is received by it from its 
trihutiiiy the Kunra. 

T'lu^ boats used on thcGogra ;ire very hirg(‘ as a 
rule, having a eapae.itv ef from oOO te l,o()() maunds. 
Those* em])loyed oh the Ra})li ari*. lightc'i* and do not 
cxcee<l IlOO maunds. 'Flu^ mmiher of l)oats wliicli 
annually ]>ass Nawahganj (ineliuling those from the 
Tirhi) is estinin1<‘d at l,o()(). Of tliese 1200 ar<‘ classt'd 
as capahk^ of earrying I,.jO() maunds, SOO <‘apahlo of 
carrying 700. maunds, and oOO with :i eapaeity ot‘ ,>00 
maunds. 'I’ln^ numlx rs ])ly ing on the Kapti is (*sti- 
in;it(‘d at 1.72, of which 15 can carry oOO maunds; 
42, 200 mjiunds ; and Od, 100 mumids. 

As immtioiuMl before, navigation on tin* Jumna has 
much diminislied since the East 1 ndiiin Haihv.ay has 
e(uniO(*t(‘d the towns of Agra and Delhi with dowii- 
eoimtiy marls and th(‘ })ort of Calentta. Ahovi* Delhi 
the Jnmna ahoumls m «langeroiis shoals, ami is not, 
proj)(‘rIy spf‘aking, luivigahle for hraits. 'fla* eom- 
]>letion of the I’ailway has withdrawn most of lh(3 
tratlie from the portion h(‘.twi‘(‘n Dellii an<l Agra 
( ineln'iM*), and it is not till the hoiah'r of the Jalaiin 
district that its trade heconu'S anviliing :it all c<)n- 
siderahh*. IkUweiSi this point and Alliihul»a.<l there 
aiv* three or four wharves situated on the southern 
hjiidv, the most import.aid of whicli an* Kajapur .and 
Man, in tlu^ llanda dislrich. In llu* year 1H77 I lie 
(‘xporls from Raj.apur hy the Jumna amounted to 
2,db,r>t)ll maunds, while tin* imports were* l,2d,dl4 
m.'umds. Tin* trade of .Man is k*ss (lia!i that ol Raja- 
pur, which is the principal depot for tin* grain .and 
cotton of the Bamla, disl.ri<*l. 

'file following remarks are taken tVom llu* B.anda 
K.amim* replies : — 

“ 'fhere jin* sinen boats vT tiu* ordinary kind used 
for IrjilHc in Alan, c.'ipahht of eoiivc ying l,()d() maunds 
oi merclmndisc, atid 12 of tin* s.ame kind in li.ajapur 
eapabh* of conveying Iroin livi* to (),(H)0 maumis (d‘ 
nierehaiulisc. dJie tr.aihc which is conveyed by them 
eoii'^ists eliiftly of grain, cotton, and wood.” 

“ 'riie tradic is chielly from and to Allahabad, 
hatehpur, ( 'a.wn])ore, Alir/apur, lienares, and Ralna. 
ddi(* avi'catre cost per mile j)ei' ton \ai'i>*s .as to the. 
Jil.ace to or from wliicli mei’eliandiso is eonveyed.” 

'Idu* following arc; two i’xjunples of tlu; freights 
from Rajajiur j>er 100 bags of 2 to 2.J, m.annds <*a(*li 
(.ahuiii 8 Ions) : — 

* Aiiioimt. Per Ton per Mile. 

Allahabad - »73 miles Rs. (5 0 (i nearly 3 pi<’S 
Mirzapnr - lOo „ Rs. 2d 0 0 5 „ 

and from Aran to the under-meiitioiied j)laces for the 
sjime quantity of goods : — 

l’<-r 'foil per 
Amount. Mile. 

Allalialad - 28 miles. Ivs. (> 5 ])ics 

Alirzapur - tiO ,, J^s. 8 3 ,, 

Benar(*s - 84 ,. Bs. 10 5 „ 

Next in importance after the Jnini;ji comes tlu* 
(himti, vvliich, rising in the Tar;ii .".t tlu* foot ol 
Kumaun, flows past Lucknow down the Gogra- 
Ganges Doab, and falls into the ilanges near (Omzi- 
pur. The river Sai meets the Guinli near Jauiipur, 
luiviug followed much the same course, lad not being 
navigable. The (lumti is navignhle as far up as the 
Ihirdoi <lisl.rict ; hut since the opening of the Kaal 
Indian Railway it caiTier little (»r no tnide to or Iroin 
that district, as the* railway directly comiKdes with it. 
It iA not till below Lucknow that it is much iisi‘il for 
caiTying purposes, where it is needed for the con-. 
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veyance ol’tlio grain of the SuUaripiir and Rartabgarh Bhap.LQx, 
districts to the mavi of Jtumpuv. At Jivwnpuv the 7“ 
gniin eithev takes \he railway or passes on \u boats 
down lo llu* Govnges. 'V\\e boats used \n Ibo Suliuu- Vaovix'c 

\nir dktvu't are “ tlougas ” or dng-onls, and barges a*si> On 

varying in draught from 100 maumis to 300 maunds. 

^ The. former art? used to carry down timber and lire- ^ 

wood, and generally come from the districts west of 
Sultauimr (llanloi :nul Sitajmr). There an^ about 
lot) in the district of Sullanpur itsidf. 'fhe l.*irg(‘r 
boats an* for the con\(*y.*mee of grain ami oil-sei.Mis, 
and they «*»>me np tVom Riitna and Juinipur, going v>ii 
wi'sl wards for grain, and oil-seeds wlu'revi'i* tliey can 
he fonml ;ind obtaineil. T'lii* cliief <lr.*iwl':n‘k to luivi- 
g.’ition on tin* (Oimti is the extremely wimlitig coiirsi* 
its eliannel hdlows. 'I'his peeuHaiity, in which it 
resembles the R;ij»ti, greatly iiicrea'<es the «litlicnlly 
of navigation as wi'll as enormously adding lo (Jn* 
length of the jouriu'y. 

(Jther navigahli* stnanns which flow tln'ougli the 
llardoi ilistrict .-ii-i* llu* l\;imganga and the (iarra: 
both are tdiieily usi‘<l for llu* ejirriagi* of limher.aml 
wood down lo tin* (hinges near Kandhualtad. Both 
th ‘M‘ streams are, only ninigable in the iiiiiis for 
anything more tliini hoais of two or (luce t(!ris. 'flie 
Kkimeaiig.i aluoe Biidann is only u.-ed for lloating 
down rough ral'is ol‘ limiier fiom t I k* fori sis ril the 
foot of (he liills. In the Ilariloi district, near the 
point ol conllneiiei! with tlu* (Ganges, both l\;imganga 
:ind (Iarra. have de<‘}u*r sln*ams, and are used idr the 
earri.'ige of ho;ils bet w(‘«‘n that <li.-triel ;md ('awnpon* 

(U* Allali.ahad. J'lu'se heals \ai‘y IVoui .‘jOO to 2.>0 
maumis in ilniuglit, and nsnallv <*arrv <Io\\ii I’reiglils 
of grain, III (‘Wood, and grass. In li.e llardoi ilisiriei 
tli(*re .‘ire l(> sneli luaits on the Ramgaiigji and Idiir on 
the (Jari‘.‘i. P'or ho, ’its of this size hotli riviTs are 
navigahh* all the y<*ar round, and can laki* hoais <d’ 

JOO maunds’ (*apa<’ity when swelled hy llu* rains'. 

Besiiles the, rivers and streams ahovt* mentioned, 
there are many othet's which are used in the rains to 
float down jungh* prodiiei* from the foot, of tin* hills. 

J'hen* are four sneli streams in tho ll.ardoi dislriid, 
which act as feeders to llu* (Imnti, ( lai ra, ami 
R.amgaiiga ;ind others in the Basti and Gorakhpur 
ilisti’icts, such as the Bfiiiganga and Knnr.'i (or 
Dhamela). 

J’lu* only rivers in l In* jiro\ inces vJuch ;ire na\ i- 
gable all tlu* vt*:ir I’ouiul .'ire. llu*(Iogra ami t langes, 
throughout their length; llu* rliiiim;i, below Delhi; 
llu* ( iiimt i, h(4ow Silapnr ; flu* Ihajiti, lielow Basil; 
and the R.amganga .uid (Biarra, .'i short distanei^ up ^ 

above llieir eonlhieiu'e with tlu* Gangi*-. 

As I'egarils the eosi ol* eai'ri.age l)v riM-r, il nny he 
staled that, .’(s Avitli eart carriage, the freiglil.^ are not 
so nmcli ejdcni.ated on a. mileage rale a.s tixed fares 
from oru* wharf to {iMolh(‘r, whicli, though undouhl- 
edly pri?narily regiihitc'd hy tlu* distance, anjie.ar in 
many eases to lutve hi*en mu(*h modilied hy olli(*r 
causes, such as custom,. The rates given hy district 
oflicers are (*vitl('nlly ohiaiiUMl hy dividing some ol 
these eustoraary fares liy tlu.* nunilu*r of miles which 
lay Ixitweeii the wharve.s of despatch and coirsign- 
mciit. 

Eor the (binges, 4i pies ]H*r mile }u‘r ton is given 
;is niliiiL'' in Farukh.'diad. 

„ Gogra, 3'] jiii*- (Joml:i. 

„ Jnmna, 3 to 5 „ Banda. 

(lumti, {) „ Bucknow. 


( birra and ) 
R.'imgaiiga. / 


I lardoi. 


But to tlicse must be added co.si of insuraime and 
some extra expimse.s, which will c.onsiJ(‘r{il)ly iner<*ii.se. 
the rate p(‘r mile. Som(* 90 ])cr cent, of the eargoe.s 
which ])ass up or down tlie Gangi*s are iu'^ured hy tlu; 
owners against theft, fin*, or wreck, 'i'lm insurauAi is 
cflccicd by men called bimawalhis (himun= insurance), 
and is often at tlie niti* of H per c('nt. on tlu; value. 
The “ bimawulla ” puts one or two servants of his 
own in charge of the, cargo to ensun* fair plav, and 
these arc paid at tin* expense of the insurer, 'riicse 
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extra expenses will bo ol’ton found to add as much 
as one-fourtli more to the cost per ton per mile, raising 
it from four pies to iiv(^ pies, or (won more Mian this. 
The nit(^ per ton j>cr mile for grain on tlioEast Indian 
Railway is o.; pi(‘s, and tlu‘ ((uiekness of delivery by 
rail, and tbe. c(‘rtainty in the tlnm of arrival, appear 
to more than e.ompensate for the excess. 

d'he rivers and str(‘ams used for navigation in tlmse 
jirovinces have now all been noticed. The (ranals 
remain. lOxcluding the small irrigation canals of tlio 
J)un, Kohilkhaiid, and Hundtdkhand, tln^ chief canals 
arij four, — the Tjiper Ganges, tln^ Lower Ganjrcs, the 
Eastern rluiima, and the Agra. All these more or 
less follow the (course of the Ganges and Jumna 
Rivers, from whie.h they an' fi‘d. 'Fhe first three lie 
in the Gang(‘S-friiniua Doal), while the fourth runs 
between Delhi and Agra, a short distaiuM^ south of 
the Jumna and almost parallel with if. The Up] x a* 
Ganges Canal runs froni Hard w;lr, where it nxa'ivi'S 
tile wat.»‘r of the Ganges, to Cawnpore, where it ])oius 
its surplus hack into the same river. It has two 
hranclK'S or od-slioots, one which halves it in tin' 
Mu/afFaniagar distriet and runs iowjirds Fanddiahad, 
and anotlnu- which leavers it in the Aligahr district 
and runs through Ltawah down to the Jumna. Of 
all the canals only the Agra and the Upper Ganges 
are used for navigation, and of the latter only the 
main line betwetm flardwar and Cawnpon;. 

’’JVafrie, on the U])l)er Ganges (‘anal is carried on in 
Imats or barges belonging to ])rivat(^ individuals, but 
taxed by the (.‘anal Di'partimmt. Tin; following 
note has Im'cii fii? nishf*d from the ollme of the trallic 
manager, (Jang(‘s Canal; — 

‘‘The [uittern of boat eonimonly in use by native 
traders on the (hinges Canal is a llat-bottomod 
wood('ii vessel, with an averages carrying capacity of 
al)i)ut T-'jO mannds each {=about 27| t(ms). All 
oargo(is mv carried ahovi^ the gnnwah', and are con- 
scajuenlly exposi.'d to the weather at all si'asons of 
the year, dlna’c are at dale 2()d uK'rcliants’or private 
boats plying cm the canai, and besides these then* 
are 13 iron bargixs belonging to the (‘anal Ih'part- 
menl, and 20 iron and wooden boats (‘inployed by 
divisiorad ollieers, making a total of 20() in all. 
Roats aj’e dividi'd iiil(» three classes, ainl each el.ass 
f)ays a diflereiit rate of toll, (‘lass A, iiielud(.;s all 
Ixials over 10-fe(.*t beam, and these ])ay a toll of 
l\s. 20 a (jnarl(?r. (Jlass I>. includes all Ixaits hetwei'ii 
0' and 10' hcniu, and ])ay a toll of Rs. 10 a cpiartor. 
("lass C. all under (>' beam, and pay Us. 8 a. (juartej-. 
'Foils may be ])al(l in advanci', or at any time during 
the ({iiarter, and when jjayrnent is made the boat 
owjier receives a [U’intcjd rec.-eipt showing thi^ date of 
])aynicnt, owner’s naim*, buatinau in charge, number 
of boat, and amount paid. Gnce every (puirter the 
traifn; manager goes over tin' Avliole canal, takes up 
receipts, and issues printed raAvannas in their stead ; 
in this is eiitered the owner’s name, miiuber of ])oaf, 
ami date up to wlii(.*b payment of the tolls has been 
made. 'Fhe amount entered in tln^ rawannas must 
agn'e witli tin; eolleetion jiaid into the Goviu'iinmnt 
livasiiries at I lie ditlercnt stations, and the whole must 
tally with the number of boats shown in the boat 
register book. 'Fhe registei is lv(‘j>t b.y tlu^ initfic 
inanagtT, and is checked by lln^ a\iio1c number of 
boats Ibiind on the canal when rawannas are issmul. 

‘M'ln'at improvcm(*nts as regards imvigati(jn have 
Imh'U made' in the canal of late years, hut much still 
remains to he done to make tln^ streain a thon.ughly 
ndiahlc^. im'-ans of transj)ort. 'I’Ue weekb" oloaiiro of 
the Cawn])ore braiicli, Jind the uncertainly of water 
supply dui iiig periods of minimum irrigation, arc the 
two ciii(‘f ohstriicliims to navigation at present; when 
theije are I’emovi'd, and traders can cahailate with 
tol('rahle certainty u])un free navigation :it all seasons 
of the yi^'ir, it is bedieved that a belter class of boats 
will be put upon tin', canal, ami that tin* revenue from 
toll.': will form a very (considerable item in canal 
r(*cci])ts, tind besides this, what is of far more im- 


portance, is the facility which will be afforded to 
cultivators in canjil districts for getting their produce 
to a market at a rejisonable charge foi* carriage,” 

The traffic on this canal was registered at the 
CuAvnporc end under tlio Departnnmt of Agriculiun' 
and (bmmerce in the year 1876-77. 'Fhe total 
weight of th(^ traffic which ])assc(l the registration 
post here was l2,/)5,iol maunds. 

'Fhe trade chioiiy consists in grain which is brought 
down to Cawnpore. from wharves in the districts of 
the Agra and Meerut divisions. 'Fhe totid amount 
of trade wliicli passed up and down the canal in the 
y(!ar 1877-78 was i, 4 IJ, 2.50 maunds. 

'Fhe freights Jire not regulated by the canal 
authorities, but boat owners are allowed to make 
their own ari’angements, so it is diffieult to arrivt; at 
any very correct (‘sfimaleof the cost of wattn* eaiTiage 
to the public ; but taking the average cost of ('urriagi* 
in the canal department, I he, rati? would Ihj for long 
distanei's about 2'2o pies per ion ])er mile, and for 
short distances 2-5. 'Fhi', colh'ctor of Mainpui-i jnits 
tlm rate so high as 3‘.5 jfie.s jx'.r ton per mile. 

'I'h(‘ following remarks us to the navigation on the 
Agra Canal are. taken from the Navigation Report 
for the ye ar ending .31. st Mai ch 1878. 

'rherc are on the; canal 72 bo/its bi'Iongiiig io 
pri\'al(; person, s, wbieli can carry on an a\(‘j-age! 400 
maunds a-pi»‘(;,e. 'Fhen; an; also 20 boats Ix'longing to 
tlm canal autboriiies. 'Fhe total amount of tralfie 
carried along tlii' canal in tlu' year was 1 04,706 
mannds, of which 28,609 maiimls went nj) and 7(3,097 
maujids went down. 'Fhis is very small, eoiisiiha l/ig 
that Ihi' canal p.as.ses by the three largi; towns of Agra, 
Muttra, and Dc'lhi, with tlu' I wo Ibrnu'r oi‘ whiUi ii 
is (^niiu'cted by slill-watc'r jiavigalion channeLs of 
Consideiable length. 'I'lie down-tiallie is chiefly in 
grain and sugai’, both of which conn; fn.an Delhi, 
wli(;r(‘ tlmy are eolleeled from tia* districts of tlie 
IMeerut division. 'Flu; most nolieealde itiau in I la' 
up-iralfic. is sandstone from the ([uanit-js (d* Sikandia, 
near Agra. Ri'sidi's tla; boat irallic., some l,61,o82 
enbie fi'ct of sleepers wen; tloatcxl down in rafts ; 
tla.'.se w(‘re supplied by the Fori'st Dej)artjn(‘ut to the 
(iwalior Slate Railway. 

A (oil ol' Rs. 20 j)er ([uarter is Icvi(.Ml on all privaU' 
boats, giving .‘in income of Rs. 1,421. Rs. 3,933 inon* 
wen* realised IVoiii the tolls on rafts. 

'riie canal has Inani ojien for navigation for eoni- 
paratively speaking a short tina*, .and tlie freighls do 
not y(;t a])pear to ha\ (‘ settled ihemselves. When the 
canal was iirst opeia'd, .and there was but little eoni- 
petition of e.arg(^es, as mueli as R.s. 18 were paid foi' 
the eonveyanee of 100 luannd.s (about 3t tons) uj» 
stream from Sikandra (lu'ar Agra) to D(;lhi, atal 
Rs. 17 down stream from D(dhi to Sikandra. 'Fhe 
effect of gradually iimreasing competition amongst hunt 
owm.'rs was to icduce these freights, till the following 
ligun'S w(;re reaclu'd, apparently (he minimum rates at 
which it will pay owners under ('xistiiig tolls to carry 
goods between Delhi and Sikandra ; — 

DoAvn stream, Rs. 6 per 100 mannds ( = 3.J loiJs)= 
3J pies per ton jx'r mih*. 

Up sln'am, Rs. 10 |)or 100 maunds (=:3.J tons) = 
.5'f ]des per ton p(u* mile. 

As regards tin; profit which the canal may ho 
exiM.'(;te(l to make from navigation, ind(;p(;ndt;ntiy (d' 
th(' irrigation for which it w.as primarily intended, the 
Rdlovving n'lnarks of II. M. King, Esq., Executive 
Fngineer, in (;harge of navigation, Agra Canal, may 
ne quoted : — 

“ r think it has been eoiielusiY(;ly shown in oiu; of 
the printed papers connected witli the n'vised esti- 
mates of the S(dicnio, that Mk; net rovamm; fro»^ 
iijivigalion can nev(*r pay the inten'st on tin; capital 
expended in making the Agra (kinal njivigahle * * 
* * ♦ * I am convinc(xl that tlie most satis- 

factory and e('itaiii way of jnci'(*a.sing this ivvenm; 
would 1 x 3 to exclude .all private boats from the canal; 
and to extend our own boating operations,” 
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Note oil Canal Na 
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1. The reasons why the Cancres Canal is not move 
^sctl tralWc, ;ire (•\uot\y us iViWmvs 

K I'o imcoV th(' vo(Ju\n'uu‘nt^ ol* irn^jition, it 1ms 
uoi boon ojimod pjist tiny lar;:o towns ov intirkvls. 
Uoovkoo tinil (/ji\vn]>ovt‘ jiro tlio only two towns sitimtod 
on if, Jind tlio formor htis no oominoroial iinporttinoo. 

2. It Ibrms tin uncoiino(_‘t(‘d link of iitivi-^tilion. 
Tho rivor below Cawnpore is with dilHcnlty imvi- 
j^mblo jit all oxccjit during tho rains, and, pnictioally 
speaking, till the dowii-itniintry lialho here' ttikos the 
railway. 

3. The velocity of tho stroani is so gnrnt lluit up- 
stream tralllc (tan only he otfected with dillicnlly and 
very slowly. 

4. 'I'he Cawnpore branch of the canal, ISO miles 
long from th(‘ Aligarh district downwards, is closed 
every altornalo week, 

o. Until the year 1873 inncli inconvenience was 
caused by the want of headway nmlcr tli(‘ hrulges ; 
and until April 1877 a series of accidents neeihssiiatiTl 
tlu‘ closure of one lock after anoth(‘r, and tlio conso- 
qnent intcrnijitiou of traffic. Ilotli ihesi* obstacles 
are now satisfactorily roinovcd. 


. C. Sc(m-Mos(.Biii,no, U.E., C.S.\. C 

o. Local U‘idV.0 b(*Uvoo\\ \YA\ei’iuod\alo. points on \\n‘. 
Ganges Canal is almost, unknown. NVitU tin* view of 
encouraging it, ‘a lower rate of iollivtie wa.s tlxed in 
18T7 for smaller boats, but none, have begun to ply. 

ti. Probably for this roiiMm there has never been 
any navigation on tin* V^lawah branch of tin* canal, 
which was originally inlendctl for Iratlie as inncfi as 
tin* Cawnpore. A costly llight oi‘ locks into tin* 
rlumna, a lew miles above llamirpnr, was half-bnill, 
and ahruiitly gtoppeil by the Mutiny in I8d7, Me\(*r to 
be ren(‘wed. in other respects tluj Ktawali branch 
was just. iLS titti*d for navigation as the Cawmjiore 
until tin* hihlgos in tlie latter were raised, hut not a 
single boat has ever ])lied on it. 

7. The navigation of the Agra Canal lias none of 
the drawhaeks which that of tlic Canges Canal has, 
'I’In* vi loitily of the stream is vt*ry low; amph* head- 
way has been giv(‘ii to the bridges; hraneh lines 
liava* b(‘eii carried into the cities o(' Agra a ml Muttra, 
while the Ihinjah Covenunenl are now eonneeliiig it, 
with Delhi. Nasigatiori has heii*, tlien, got every 
chanc(*. 'The canal has only liecn ii'ct'iitly ojiened 
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2. To remedy the first drawback — the distance 
from towns— projects have been jiropaia'd for taking 
hraneh canals into Meerut (S mih's), info Kliurja 
(2i miles), and into Aligargli (9 miles), but hitlierto 
want of funds has jirevented their execnlion. 

3. Kor a similar r(.*ason tlie removal of the second 
olistaclc Tiientioned above has been deferred. It has 
heC'ii propose! 1 — 

(ro) to eonni'cl the canal with tin* Khatauli Kail- 
Avay station, dislri<‘.t MuzalTarnagar, a distance of 
li'ss tlian two miles ; 

itt.) to connect the canal near Muiadnagar with 
Delhi and tin* Agra Canal, a most important link 
bv which large trallie might lx* eonlahmlly (‘x- 
pccted from the inlerchangi* of tin* sugar and 
wla*at of tin* North-wesl(‘ni Provinces with the 
cotton and salt of Pa jjmtaiia, and the eomitry 
west <»r the flnmna ; t' e eonnecl ion of Delhi 
and Cawnpon*, loo, wonhl bt* of value : 

(c,) to [irolong till' (Jaiiges ('anal past ('awiijmre 
to a point in tin* (huigi's or Jumna- up to which 
lh(’re is free navigation throughout tla* \ear, 
thus jiUbnling a free* outlet to the grain which 
is ill a elii’onie state of block at the ( 'awnpore 
Pa-ilway station. 

1. J'lic velocity of the stn*{iiii in the (iaiigcs (kinal 
has bc(‘M considerably lessened dni'ing the last few 
yi'ars by the interpolation weirs and locks, and it 
is not probable that much mor(‘ can be* done in this 
^lirection. Altliongh it is a great obstacle to up- 
stream tratlic, it is a great help to all that goes down 
stream, since the boats are lloated down milirely by 
the current; ami as the <lown-str(*am trallie wonhl 
probably in any case greatly exceed the up-stream, 
the incon\’'cnieiici* is luU. so gr(*a.t as might Im* sup- 
fiosed. Nor is tin* fourth olistaele I have im*iitioned. 
TIm* closure of the (k-iwupore hraneh i.s so well known 
tliat the boatmen know Imw to time their trips 
accordingly; and as tin* channel at tlie lower end is 
rarely wit-liont sonn* watci* in it, floats can ply a 
si^h'.rable distance even in thiJ !'los(‘d wc’eks. I In; 
rom])li*tion of the l.ower ( hinges ('anal, now not lar 
<»11, will make this branch to he run constantly. 


ihronghont its length, ami a large boat trallie, may 
reasonably Vm* exjiected !)n it. 

<S. Until the (Jangj's ('anal is linked on to Delhi, 
and either by its piolongafion bi'yoml ('awiipori* or 
by iiiereasi-d railway power tin* gootls are prexaMited 
from slicking tin'll^ as liny now ilo, I do not think it 
would lu* jmlicions to j-aisc the lolls liiglier than th«y 
now arc. In l<S77“-78 1 limi the lon-niileagi' on tin* 
(-langi'S ('anal was 9,r>(X),22r>, ami the Slate eliargi? 
Its. 20,227, that is, -409 pii* per ton per mile. Coloin*! 
iirowrilow ealcnlated the Slali' cliargt's on llu* Uoda.- 
vari ill l<S7()-77 to he -i pie pm* ton p»'r inih*; ami he 
says that on tin* fh ii* Ckinal it is nearly !;( pii’s jiei* 
ton per mih*, ami on the Fi'ench canals j pie for lir^t- 
elass ami ! pi(f for soeoml-i'lass go(*ds. 4'ln* lleiigal 
(Joveniment, with their present policy, wonhl, 1 liavi*, 
no doubt, ipiadriiplc our chtuges riglit otl‘; and I 
eannol say for c<*rtain lliat, this Avonid rediua* the. 
number oj* lioats v(‘ry mm h, hut 1 lliiuk it would to 
SOUK* extent. And rejilly, I ihiiik, w(‘ must givm up 
tin* idea of making mivigaiion ilircctly prolilahle 
anywhere, and ratliei* study how the general wi'llare, 
may !)<• benelite<l by il. On the Agra, ('anal, too, I 
shouhl oppose raising mi,vigali»)n rates, at hxist until 
the trallie lias become (h’Veloped. 

9. At one lime I was veiy Imt on a, (iovcrimicnt, 
boat train, hut alba* my e\])ericnees on the Di.'ltas 
and in Orissa I am not. If iiavigalioii were hanging 
back on a new canal, I think if would be an exc.clleni 
plan to intro<lnce it by a lleet of OovernnnnI boats, 
lull I would sell tlieiii as soon as tln^ trallie had fairly 
sprung into life. With a ( Jovernment train there is 
tin* dang!‘r of choking off private trailers, 'I'iiere 
woidd he a dillicnlty in smhieiily exiiamling to iiie(>t 
llu* Avaiils of a y“:ir of drought. Ami, in short, I 
think the ojufs ftrohffjnfi lies with tliose who would 
pronoM* that (lovernment, .'•diouM lx* eari'icrs, ;in(l my 
opinion is (hat the jiresen! Msle.m coiihl not tlierely 
be improved, 'riiere are regular natiAe agmicies who 
work with simple ami iMexjx nsive apjiaratns, and I 
think they an* lu‘tl«*r suited lo tin* pi'utde than any- 
thing we can suhstitnle. 


BENGAJ.. Bbkoa! 

fVutcr CommunieatioHs.—tio other part of India iiom tl^c north-west, and tlio IJraliraaimtrn from the 
IWssoHses such nia-milieent water coiniminieation as norfh-eivst, meet, and (low to the sea through (he 
Bengal Proper Tt may be said to he it.s distin- grent rice-growing delta of the province. They are 
gnishing physical characteristic. The Ganges flowing navigable throughout the year, and almost all the 
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othur rivers of Bengal are f(;c(lcrs of or distributaries 
of these two iiuiiii Jiiics of eominmiicjilioii, as a glance 
at the acccnnpnnying in.M|) will sliow. Ninneroiis 
inlets mikI (>utl(‘ts jUTineate lujnrlv’ nil the dislriels of 
the eounlry. 

'Hie following (htMTijjiioii of the great trade routes 
of IhMigul, which nre chi('lly water rentes, is taken 
from Mr. Cotton’s “ Keport on (he Interna! Trade of 
Bengal ” for ISTb-TT : — 

'/Vv/z/e fiof/frs i>J’ J}f‘/tfn \ — From the three frontita* 
noi l hern sub-ili visions of Noj'lh .Beliar lli(‘re ;ire 
two great; eiirrents of e.\[>ort trade, the oiu* 
making sonth-west and tin* other south-east towards 
the (lunges. ()t I ho fonma- the staph? is riee. 
Tin' ninte.s followed hy this trade are <)ver- 
land, (crossing tin? courses of tli(‘ nnnuTons rivers 
vvliith How llirongli ihe country, 'i'lus trade? is 
entirely icstrieled lo the dry months of tin* year ; it 
eommenees in December and it (?eas(‘s in May, herein 
nalnially following the condition of the wealher and 
the seasons of harv<’sling. The trade loses voliniu? as 
it proc(‘ials, foi‘ it largtdy supplies tin? Tajpur and 
Hajipnr snh-divisions of 'rirhut and the Bcguscrai 
snl)"(livision of Monghyr, n'gions which an* more 
profitably (leveled to non- food sliiples and lo rnl)h(‘e 
crops than to rice. Tor th<‘ most jiart ihis trallic is 
not l ivcr-hornc. 

'I'lie second current of export (rade from Bchar 
tends sonlhwa.rds in the first instance to the (.langes, 
or to lh(‘ marts situated on the larger idlhitaits of tin* 
(langes, and iIkui it sets south-east to Calcutta. 'Fliis 
trade is ehielly in oil-seeds, and it is lo a large extiait 
river-borne. 'J'lie otber arlieh^s of export trad(? tind 
their way along this route to Calcutta, with tin* 
(‘xeeptioii of tobacco, which is exported to Tatna, the 
North- Western Provinces, Central proviiua's, i%e. 

(lenerally speaking, it must be said that tin; rivers 
of Bebar, otb(‘r than the (bingcN, an? ill suited tor 
navigation, ddiey arc rarely navigable except during 
tliC rainy season, and at that ])eri(sl are not unlVe- 
(jiKiiitly rapid and dang<‘rous. In eons(Hjm‘nc<*, the 
gnatter [>art of the trmh? of Behar is earned overland 
along the loads with which the provinei' is now so 
well provided, and tlie river-horne export trade* is 
brisk only during the* months of »lnly, August, 
Septeinbei’, and Otobe?', when tin? rivers an? full of 
water. 

Trade Uovtes of Northern BctujaL — From North 
Behar it is an easy transition to the Iraet of <*onnlry 
l(?ehnieally known as Northern Ih'ngal, Avbieh com- 
prises all tie? disti'iets of the Kaisliahai and (’ooeh 
lleliar division. 'I'liis tract of country may be 
roughly described as extending from ila? iMohanamla 
oil th(? west to the* Brabniaptnra on tlu* east, and 
iVoin the Tisla on the north-east lo the (.lang(*.s on 
tlu* soutli-west, (’Oinjirl'^ing a poi'tion of the elisiriets 
of Pnrnia and Jalpaigend and tlu* wlioh; ol' the 
districts ol Kangpnr, Dinajpnr, Bogra, Uajsliahai, 
Palma, and Ala Ida, 

The Moliananda and Ihe 'Tista lake llieir rise in 
tlu? Darjiling hills in edose jiroxiniily Avith each 
oilier at Ihe noitli-Avi*stern corner of this Iraet of 
eoiintiy; and taking llu* Moliaminda as the Avestern 
boundary, and the Brahmaputra as the easlcrn 
honiulary, it may lie said that llu* g<‘iu‘ral floAV of all 
the Norlliern Bengal rivi*rs south -f Ihe 'I'ista is 
from north to south. Some How to tlu? south-west, 
and (‘vi?ntnally empty themselves in the Alohanandn, 
Avhile the i*est meander away to the south, and lM?come 
m(‘rgod in Ihe Cliulliin hlic(*l, whence in the rains 
they alford easy (rommunicuvtion .vith the (.langes or 
Bralimaimtra. 

The line hitw(*i*ii llicso two sets of rivers is 
distinctly marked. The Purnahhaba, on which 
river the town of Dimi-jpur is situated, runs into 
the Alolnuianda, and all rivers to tlu? west of the 
Ihirimbhaba do tlu? sanu* ; Avliih? the Atraie, and all 
rivers to the east of it. How into the Cliallan bhiel 
or the Brahmaputra. TJie space, therefore?, between 
the Purnabhaba and tlu? Atrai is the watershed 
of the whole country. I'he produce .sent along the 


Purnabhaba and the rivers to the west is exported 
up i?ountry ; the produci? of the Atrai and of the 
viv(‘rs to the east finds its way to C'alciitla. 

1'liese risa'i's are tralfii? routes for three or four 
moiitliH of tlu* y(‘ar during Avliicli tlu? rains lust. 
During the remaining eight or niiu? months of the 
year ihert* is not snllieient wal(‘r in them to atllird an 
outlet for the products of the country, mid eonse- 
(pieiilly Jill goods min t he emted to soim* point Avhen: 
then* is direct A*.'m< r eoiiununicalion wil!i the (langes 
or Bralimapniiii, or must remain wlu*ri? tlu*y wen* 
prorliieed until llu* rivers ojien at the end offliiiu*. 
The rivi'rs dalinmi, Nagor, (Inr, and Baraloi, all 
in the s<mtliern distrieis, are navigable by iiioderalc- 
si/ed craft for a long(*r period tluui others. 

'Flu* stajde jirodnelions of llu? country arc rice, jute, 
and to)>a.eeo. '1 Im greati'r part of Mu? riei? crop is iioi 
liarv(*sted till January, by whieli lime the rivers are. 
dry ; and as rice is so (?lu*ap that it will not stand the. 
expensi* of any leiigt]i(*n(*d land carriage, it r(*iriaii]s 
mostly stored up in ihe district for montlis, until the 
rivers lu'gin to open again, when it is sent olf in 
grejit cpiaiililii's. rhite also is a crop (hal docs not 
til in with the rise, aiul fall of tlie rivers. Il is a crop 
whicli is grown in tin* rains, and widch is only 
coming to haiul wli' ii tlie rivers an* ht'gimiing to fall, 
so ih.-il only the, v<‘ry (airly sa,iiij)lcs of llu* iu?w crop 
gel down tha( ,‘-i*:i>on, unless it is grown in the 
immediate vieinily (»f a |■iv^‘r open all the year round. 
'Fohaeeo, on llu* ollu r hand, eonu's in in April, ami 
has therefore only lo he k(‘pl for a (.‘ouple of inonlhs 
before it is in lie' market, if llu? enltivatiu's and 
dealers choose to eonie lo terms as to Mu* price. 'Flu* 
ciiltivatioii of toliaeeo, however, i.s hx'al and limited, 
and, as a i*nl(*, il may be fairly said Mial for some, 
eight iiionlhs of llu? year there* is no natural oniFt 
for the main jirodnctions of Mu* conn try. 'Flu* plan 
nsindly adojite'd by those (*ngag(‘d in trade* is, lliere- 
fore, lo selth* down on tlie hanks of'oiu* ol* llu* rivers, 
and th(*n aceiiinulale, Ihrongh llu* age*n(‘y of paikurs 
or by piirehasing on their own account. Mu* goods 
which they intend to se'iul down eonntry. 'i’lms on 
Mu* Atrai there are* to he leuiiid, sit distance's v arv ing 
f'rom live to 10 mil(',s, marls eloing a hirg**r or smsdlri' 
trade whieli aia* depots for llu* n*(*(*ipt of Mie produce 
of all the surrounding (?onntry, and the sanio Mu.? 
ease in a gn.*ate‘r or h‘ss degn*e Avith all llu? riv(*rs in 
this part of Bengsd As long as tlu* rains go on, suul 
tlu* rivers ke(*p full, the jjroeess is easy enough, as tlu* 
hirg(*st lioals can lli(*ii go up the z\trai epiite easily ; 
but at the (‘iid of ( letoher, vvlu'ii llu* riv(*rs lu'giii lo 
fall, a great change? o(u?nrs, and articles for e'xporl 
liave* to be carted oAcr ve.*ry had roads, often over none 
at all, till tlu*y re'ach some* ])1ai‘i? Avhen* water eommnni- 
cation with the ( hinges is avjiilahh? for bouts (.)f soim* 
size. P>nt as Mu? si'sisoii goe'S on the size ejf tlu? 
boats diminishes even at those, places when* there is 
most Avatt*r, and rafts and dinghces of the* light e>t 
coiistrnetion have? to he brought into play. It may he 
exp(?ete*d that the o})ening of the NFirlhcrn Be'iigal 
UailAvay Avill ufi'ord a very advantageons ojipeatunity 
for the? r(.*ady transit of ]>roduee, and so reli(?Ae the 
block Avhicli at presents sadly impede.s the .commerce? 
of tlu? country during the gr(.?ater part of the year. 

Trade Routes of Central ficoyal , — 'Fhe Nndde a 
nY(*rs is a geiu*ral name for tlie extensive netvve»rk ol 
aHlnenl and i?ftluent streams of Avhieh the Bliagiritld, 
the dttlliiiglii, and the Matabhauga are Mic principal 
channels. 

Tlie loop line? of the Fast Indian Railway is in a 
great measure? in direct competition Avitli the Bhagi- 
rathi Iliver route, and donbtlt^ss tlio railway bus 
been the principal cause of the largo reduction of tlm 
river traffic. 'Fho Bhagirathi now only carries 4h 
lakhs of maunds in the year, AvlM?reas formerly it 
earried 1(X) lakhs, and in one year, 1842-43, the 
registered tralTu; amounted t-o 120 lakhs. The whole? 
of the cotton, the whole of the indigo, and more 
than Jialf tht? saltpetre and sugar, as well as a large 
proportion of other staples, have been attracted from 
the river by the railway. But with every allowance 
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maclo, it woula that the river has deteriorated 
ivs regards uiwi^iUow. Even now a eonnidendde 
(\uautity ot traiVie, aniountiivj; to a\K)\it two lakhs (d 
mtvwmls ill iho, yc/.ir, wnu's into rahaitlu IVoiu lh‘l\ur 
by thb (laleulta cjuiuls. I'lui onliiiary cliamul Ibr 
lickar ])rodu(!(‘ is along the. Ulmgirathi Uiver; but 
during the <lry .^(‘ason tlui up-eoiiiitiy nu'jvbanis, it* 
th(‘y export at. all, are now eompelled to avoid tluj 
Blniglrutliee and to .send their boats the long route 
down the (ianges ns tar as Kaslitea, .’dong the 
(lorni, the IMedliamatty, and Atharnl>anka, and so 
by Khulna into the canal routes. 

Similarly, the Kastern Uengal Railway is in direct 
competiiioji Avith tlu^ Matabluingn, junl, Ut a less 
d(\gree, with the Jallinglii River routi^ ; .and .as 
n'gards tlie local trade of the district of Nuddcni, 
and, to a .smaller t‘xtcnt, as n'gards the trade of the 
lu'iglibouring di.striets of Rajslialiui and Rabna, it 
has certainly sueeeeded in diverting a large part of 
the fiallie. Hut inerehainlise of whieli the i)nlk is 
considerable, sneh ns food-grains, oil-secsls, and salt, 
still ordinarily adheres to th(‘ old routt‘. 'Tlu^ railway 
carries nearly tin; whole of the cotton piee.«‘-i:o(nls, 
indigo, chilli(\s, lunnerie, and sng;ir. T'hi^ jiiti* carricsl 
by the railw.ay has also r(‘(hiee(l tin* Nadiya River 
|i-idri(!, although tin; hulk of (he, river-borne Ju((‘ is 
not <*arried .‘dong tla^'-e ri\(‘i-s, but comes from Norlli- 
»*.‘ist(‘rn and lOastis n Ihnigal along tin; Siinderlmii 
route into Calcutta. 'FIk' Inillie of Norrhei*n and 
Out ral IhMigal is carritMl by the dalliiighi and 
Matahluniga. 

'rrmte /irtffff's i>f fho Dflln , — It is impossibb* to 
give in this place a syslr'in.-itie a.eeonnl of the. gri‘a( 
river system of the districts oi’ dessore, Raridpur, 
and lhu;k('rgunge. 'Fin; inlerlacing.s of tin; liva'r.s 
are .so eoniplieaU.d, and th(‘ .'.waiiips in which the 
<‘hannels lost* lhemselve.s oi' merge with otlier streams 
so pm'pirxiug, that tin* thread of the imrnit ivt‘ must 
l)i‘ eonslaiitly intm’rnpted. and il. eijuld oidy be made 
inlelligibh' to the reader by fr(‘(|nent retVrefiee to ji 
n>;ip on a 1 j», rge .se.nle. 

I'lualr Hodtes (jl’ lutsfcru *'Fhe w hoh* of 

l']}is(ei ii Heiigal Is ji network of river eominnnicat ions 
Avliitdi jiffonl unrivalled facdilie.s for the, carriagt* of 
iiMMchandise. 'I'he la.rg(‘sl ri\ers ar*‘ llie. dainuna 
and ^Megna, l>()lh otf-slnuds Iroin ihe Hralimnpulra. 
'Fhe iMegna is foiined from the eoidlnence of the 
Surnni and llrahina])ntra. 

Tratlc li(n(f(’K (if IWstvrn Ih ntpil , — On tin' western 
sitle of tile t Jnngclie. delta (he rivers have little or 
no conm'clion willi (he main .system ot the eonnliy. 
'Fhe namudar, (lie Riipnaraln, and the Kas;ii may 
all he said to join (he Ilooghly helweeii C.aleulta and 
Saugor Jslaml ; lait they are isolated rivers Avhicli 
have spi’iing from the plateau of Chota Nag pore, do 
not help to form tlu' delta, and are ind(g>endent in 
1 ‘haraetcr. They an' very nni’avourahle, for naviga- 
tion, being shallow ill the cold weather and violent 
during the rains, d hoy cairry hut little trade, and 
tiu* surplus produce of Western Hengal, so far as it 
is not tapped hy the ilooghly River, is borne away 
by th(* roads and tbe Hast Indian Railway to Calcutta. 

Tlie trade of the Midnapore district is gnaitly 
facilijaUal hy tin* two canals which run through the^ 
district, viz., (l) the Ilidgellce Canal, ',V1 miles of 
which an* open, leading from (ieokhally at the 
junction of dm Roopnarain and ilooghly to the 
iia^ulponr River, and [2) the liigh-level <*,anab 
He.sldes the ilidgcllcc, or low-level canal, there is 
an fdtcriiativc route ealh‘d llio Haliirgang, which 
follows the (!ours(* of thi* tidal estuaries as far as tin* 
junction of the Ilooghly and Rasul pore, and thence 


proceeds up t\\e UoogKly. This route U exposed Ciixp.TQ,^, 
uud daugevous during the stormy tuouths oV the year ; — 

hut, on l\u* other hand, being entirely ihlal, It admits BwNtuL 

ol being truNorsed iu one ebb and two Hoods with T^ni 

hardh any labour or t*xerlioii, and without the pay- 
ment oi toll, lienee tin* bulk of tin* trallic. only goes 
np the canal in Mareli, April, May, and October, 
wlien liail wi*ather may be ap[)reliended, but in the 
otln*i‘ mouths only the more valiiMl)h* eai’goes use it. 

'File liigli-level canal does for the north, (‘mitre, am' 
west of the district fully as much ;is the low-l(*.V( ’ 
c.anal does for llidgellei* and North Halasor, witl 
tin* dilVeiciice that, i'X(‘ept for the i.isl two ri'aelu.** 
there is no Hahlrgaiig ” to eompele with the cana 
for the Indkicr cargoes, 

1 rn(l(‘ Houtva oj Onss (/. — 'Flu* threi* grcjit ( )ri.ssa 
rivers, tin* Snliariirekha, the Haitarni, and tin; 
diahanadi, have ,‘i din'd ion geuci ally paralh*! to 
one another :in(l a .soiitli-(*:istcrIy eour.se, the two 
former rising in Chola Nagpon** and tin* l;itt(*r in 
tin* ('('iilrul pro\iiiccs. 'Fhe. rising ports of Chaiid- 
halh'i; and Mourigong are about 2d miles inland, on 
tin*. Iianks of the Haitarni River. 'Flit* two places 
an* in'juiy oppositt' to one aimtlier, Chandhallt'e h(*ing 
to the norlli in I In* Hjil.asore di:- li‘iel, ,*ind Moiirigoiig 
to the South in Ciillaek. 'I’lie .M.‘ihati;nli is navi- 
g;d»le |‘or boats for IbO out of its d2() miles, and m*ar 
Cutl.*i(;k is ahoul Iwe niiNs in lin.ultli dining the 
rains. 'I'ht* tradt* ol t )rissa i.s, howi'ver, far more 
e\en tlian in tin* easi* ot Midnapur di'pendent upon 
its e;m.‘ds tli.an iijion its i i\('rs. 


I ln‘.s(‘ canal lonles may he dc.si’iihed .sopjiratcl y. 
Heginiiing with (he norlheni pari of , tin* province, we 
have tin* Soin* canals eonin'diiig I lie upper rea.ehes 
of tin; Soin* with the (binges liy two hriinehes - the 
one passing through the Shahahad district and 
locking into jin; Canges near Arrali, lln^ otln*r 
through the Raimi and (;ya dislri<*ts iiilo the Camjes 
near i*alna. On both iln'si* canals the Iralfn* is a.s 
yet in its infancy, )m( may he <‘xped('d to devidop 
to a very large exlt'iif. 

'I’hc C.mIcuII.'I eireular (*anals afford eommiinieat ion 
for an innumernhh* lied of small eonnliy boats with 
(he creeks and rivers I'liniiing into tin* Sinnlei-hijii.s. 
'Flu* Midnapnr canals have, been ih'serihed ahova*. 

Ill ( )rissa, ( 'iitlacdv, (In; capital id’ tin; province, is 
eoniu‘(‘te<l hy canal with its ehiirf poil, F;dse Roinl. 
( ’handhally, another port, is also now plai'ed in direct 
water eominunieation with ( 'iillaek, and (hi; e(unple.- 
tioii of a eon(enipla(e<i low-level canal to .Midnapnr 
by Halasore, wliieh would prolialily not cost inoio than 
dO lakhs ol' I'uiiees and Avoiild yield a I'air prolit on 
outlay, Avould place Cut tack williin reach of Caleutia 
by inland water eomimmication. 

Tiu* boats chi(‘lly <*mployed ou tbe. water routes 
above; de.scribed arc tin; oidinary kind of country boats 
wlilch bavi; been in use foi- centuries. In canyiiig t<‘a 
and A'alnahle products river steaiiiei’.s an; employed, 
but to a compjiral ively small cxieiit, as tin; tahh; given 
in tiu* answer to (pu*s(i(>u 17 Avill indicate. 

I I is ipiite iinpos.'ihle to give the iiumix'r of boats 
(‘iiiployod. Flic general rati; for boat carriage, 
tliroughout H(*ngal is thr(*(* pic; pi'r ton jier mile, 
exelusivi* of tolls. 

Tbe uavigatiou ol' the various small creeks and 
inlets Avhich jiermcuh.; in all directions is doubtless 
su.sccptihlc of improvi'incnt, especially in Kastwai 
Hengal. The Roiul Cess Act pro\ id(*s fur hu(!Ii im- 
proNM'iiu'iits, and th(;y an; ladng gradually carried out 
from road cess funds. 


CENTRAL rR()V"INCJ!:S. Crntra 

Paovuioa 

There arc no c.arjaks in these provinces. 'Flu; boat ferries and for the rafting of timber, firactically .speak- *7^. 

service at the ferricB, lying on the principal trallic ing, Avat.er communicatiori is limit'd to a pait of the 

routes, may bo said to be twlequaU;. Except at tho Weingaiiga, from 10 miles from the hcad-quart(;rs ' 
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of tlio Balaghat district to Bliandara, and thenco 
downwards through the Chanda vice-field, with 
occasional intcMTuptions to Sironeba, and aj^ain from 
Seorinaniin on the Mahanadi to C attack. I am not 
prepared to say that jiositively no iinproveinmits 
to the navigation could hi; afl'ectiMl at a reasonable 
ex[>enHe, but it is believed that nothing of much 
importance in this way could be undertaken with 
any hopes of an adeipiate return for the capital 
which would be required. 

The I)e[)iity Commissioner of Samhalpur gives the 
following account of the Mahanadi boat tratlic ; — 


‘‘Then; is water communication by* the Mahanadi 
up the river to Seorinarain and down the rivm* 
to Cuttack. Tlie boats used are rather narrow 
with flat bottoms, and their ilimensions, «Cc. 


are — 

Length 
Breadth - 
Capacity 
Crew 


30 to 80 fei't. 

3 to 7 Feet. 

30 to 2d0 niannds. 
d to 13 men. 


‘‘ As to how many boats of each class are availal)lc) 
the following figiiros were put hid’ore mo last 
year, when a, report was laung drawn up tor the 
Quarti'r-masler Genmars Depart mciit. t can- 
not answer for its absolute eorri'ctiK'ss, and am 
now having a Fresh iiicjuiry iua<le, the result of 
which will he reported if ih'sircd — 


Name of 



Load, 


Hire p<*r 

Number 

C 

ass. 

Divisions. 

Maunds. 

ClTW. 

Mensem. 

a\uilable. 

3 

tiihal 

00 

X 2 

do 

a 

Ks. 22 

70 



00 

X a 

d5 

4 

„ dO 

57 

4 


01 

xo! 

50 

.5 

„ dO 

75 

bi 

,, 

02 

x-t" 

SO 

0 

„ 48 

OO 

5 

>> 

07 

x4.', 

120 

7 

„ 58 

52 


,, 

70 

.v4f 

150 

8 

„ 08 

dO 

()“ 


7r>! 

X .:4 

ISO 

a 

,, 7 0 

12 

♦’•J- 


77“ 

'< 5 'J 

225 

lu 

,, 84 

d 

7 

,, 

so 

'• 0 

250 

Id 

„ 10(J 

1 


Total number of ]>oats available - .‘iOO 


“ Since the above return ^v'ns suhmilted f havi^ heard 
that the ii umber is much larger, and the most carel'nl 
inquiries will now bi* madi*, but lliik will laki; time. 
The boats an; usually enifdoycd in bringing iq> salt, 
])ieco-good.s, brass w'ork, coconiiuls, ^'cc. from Cnllac,k 
for this an<l the Bilasj)ur district, and taking <lown 
to Chittack grain, wheat, oil-seeils, myiabolaiiSr lac, 
&c. 

“ 'fhe smallest boats can ]dy all the year round, the 
largest only for six monllis, viz., during the rains 
and early part, of the cold weather. 

* # -x= 

The cost of carriage [ler ton peu' mile, at tin; rates 
now prevailing, is 2:‘f annas.” 

For Bahighat, I wonld ref(?r to ]>age 54, when; 
Major Bloomfield iiieiitions the tratlic, in tlie rains. 
The pr(;s(‘nt Deputy (A)mmis:doncr writes : 

“There is water commnnicalion during the rainy 
season on the VVeinganga from (diizgaon, 10 miles 
from the Sa<lar station, down the river. Ahont 
50 canoes are employed, of Avhieli only 15 lielong 
to this districl ; the rest come from the Bhandara 
district. The traffic is in gram, rice, wheat, 
nrad, tur, &c. 

“ J do not personally know, but am infonnc'd that 
the navigation during the raiiia between Gliiz- 
gaon and Bhandara is easy, and that the rocks 
arc then covered. * The cost of boa< hire 

per ton per mile is about one anna.” 

Tlie Deputy Commissioner of Bhandara writes : — 

** The VVeinganga River and a pojlion of the Bagh- 
naddi (in (he direction of its junction with the 
former) are navigabh; during the rains only. 

1 do not think the navigation is I’apabJe of 
improvement. Jt is only iluring the few rainy 
months that boats can ply un these rivers, owing 


' to tho number of rocks which cover thoir bef s 
every hi;rc and there. 

“ There lire alwut 225 small canoes (boin" simply 
trunks ol' trees hollowed out) used for tlio ear- 
riago of inorehiindise. Tbero may bo probably 
200 moro wliieh could be made available in ease 
of uecessily. These are only used for the trans- 
port of grain; a canoe will carry from 1|. to 11 
ton, at an average cost of 2 annas 4 jiie a mile. ^ 

^ 'I'he following account is taken from tho Bliandara 
Sell lenient Jileport : — 

“ During the (‘ai ly hursts of tho monsoon navigation 
is not attempted ; but ordinarily, during the 
rainy season, (;a,noes ply on tho river in every 
direction, its bioad bosom now takes the place 
of the fair-weathm- roads; its (airrent carries 
the tiaveller down rapidly, hut a voyage im 
stream is tardy and toilsome. The barriers al, 
Chizgaon and Tiildif firevent river traffic from 
becoming general. Tn fact, navigation is bounded 
by these> impassabh; rocky strqis. * -t; 

and gram are earrii'd in canoes scooped out of 
the trunks oF tre(‘s. These ciinoi's are in leiiirt|, 
aliout 30 f(‘(*t., and liav(‘ been hitherto made'^oF 
teak trees from tho Paiiabaras forest. Ibit now, 
the hijasal is also coming into use for eaiioo 
purj loses, as tin* supply of large teak is falling 
short. Fifteen years ago (from 1867) a bvik 
canoe was obtainable at Rs. 60 or ILs. 7(), no\vr 
they run From Rs. 125 to Rs. 150. A*g(,od 
caiioi; lasts from 25 to 30 years. Ft has been 
computed that 100 canoes and 400 watermen 
are employed in tho navigation of the Weiiigaiiga 
during the five months that it is opm, and lhal, 
23,000 maiiiids of riee and olh(‘r grain are 
hrouglit down by it.” 

Thi; \V(‘ingaijgn, below the jim(4ioii of (hi; Kaiihan, 
again lu'cemes navigable for tlie-v small river boats,’ 
and so Continues llirougli (hi^ ('handa rieo eonniry iV) 
(Jarebaroli; but From this point to a point levr4 with 
Ahiri, in the soiitli of the district, navigalion is much 
more dillieult. From Aliiri, which is consideralil v 
below the junction oF th(‘ Wardba Rivm*, the Weii^ 
ganga again lu'cmms open, and tlii< open sf'ction 
coiitiinK'S to a, distance far below Sironclm. IJiii 
the ri\er traffic in this district is not considerahli*, 
and is contiiK'd to the months of AngusI, Sejilmnher, 
October, and NovimhImu’. Tlu'ro is some amount 
of rivm* traffic in (he Siroiicha section of tin; Godavari 
and of the rranhita. 

The lute Ofliciating Deputy (Nmimissloiicr writes 
thus : — 

“ TJiere is water eommiinication throiigJi tlic wliole 
length oF the Sironcha taluk, and also along 
the length of the other three taluks; hut ('xcepl 
in very full Hoods, no boats could at present 
descend from the Sironcha to tin; other taluks, 
TlK;r(; used formerly to he boats on the uppi'r 
portion of llie rivers hero, hut all of them liave 
now rotted away. There are no boats on (lie 
lower ]K)rlion oi the Gadavari in this district, 
but they can be procnr(;d from Rajamuinhy, and 
return boats can also som(*timcs be procuiT;d. 
A stoamei’ too, oc(;aHionall;|^ during the rains, 
comes up as lar as Tarlagmliani, wliich is nearly 
opposite Knchnmpilly and just below the secoml 
barrier uii tin* (^loduvari. Tlio boats .^used arc 
flat-bottomed. TJiesc boats take down wheat 
and other grain, fibres, lac, turmeric, horns, &c,, 
and bring up cloth, spices, &c. The ordinary 
cost per mile for one ton by boat carriage is 
1 anna IJ jiice, but for goods comiug up stream 
the charge is about 1 anna 6 pies per mile. By 
steamer the charge is about 1 anna 2 pie per mile 
per ton.” 

In 187f)-77 the river imports and exports of Sara- 


t At Tiddi and Miigardhokra, above the junction of the Kan- 
han coining from Kamthi, there are heavy falls and dangerous 
whirlpools. 
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bttlpur and Sirondia in connection -wirti Eastern 
coast are tliua shown in the annual trade, report 

Imports. F.xt. 0 its. 



Quantity in Q^iantlty in ' 

Maunds. Valm*. Alaunds. Value 
S.'imbalpur - 4,866 2,46,518 56,()(X) 1,86,179 
Sironcha - 30,193 92,699 355 1,715 


Crvaud ac\\emcs for tho uavigatioia of 0\o Oodavuri 
liavo jvbsolutely tailed aud havo been a\»andoued, atid 
nothin^; j)rnctical>U^ has been sngjicstecl with regard 
to tho navigation from Sambalpur to Cuttack. 


IIOMIIAY, SIND. 


The ^ Indus is the great highway ol‘ trallie in 
Sind. The Indus stcjiin llotillu consists at ])resent 
ol' 14 steamers and 36 liargcs, and the country craft 
registered by the. Conservancy l)ei»arlnient nniuber 
hetwt^eu 4,0i)0 and 5,000. The miniher registered in 
1876—/ 7, wlieii riv'ci* trallie was excejitionally active, 
was 4,655. 'riicso vessels consist of the ‘‘ Zornk,” a 
larg(‘ boat built in llio Punjab, and the eoinmon Siiidhi 
boat, 'rin^ former is an excelltMit cai’go boat, some- 
times ol /O or 80 tons ; tin; Jalt(‘r ranges iVoiii six or 
scvim to 60 tons. The charge lor goods by stcam/'i* 
is oil the average — 


U]) river Down river 

9*48 pics’ 0.27 pics 

per ton per mile. 

15y native craft the charge is — 

Upriver , Downriver 

-2 3 ])ies 

per ton pei‘ mile. 

(kirgo np river is not so easily obtainahle hy naliva? 
craft as down river. 

31. 4'Iie remaining «jU(‘stions (d‘ ( 'lia[»l(T I. seem to 
have no applicability to this province, and may lliere,- 
lore be passed over. 


The main line of watm- eoinmunication in (he 
pi'csidoncy is the Ibiekinghaiii C'annl, which starts 
from tlu* soulhern end of the (.'ominamoor Canal in 
(he Ivistria district, and will, when eoinjileted, run 
right tliroiigli (In* districts of Nellon*, ('hingleput, 
and South An-ot to A^'darninni in 'ranjore. 'Fho 
total length of water ean-iago on this line, iiiclnsive 
of the (/oiniimmoor Canal, will then he 59S miles, 
which may be divideil into S(‘etions, as shown here- 
imder : — 

(^o}/nnf unoar /'rcsli-no/^rr C(tnal, 


From (kieaiunia, fresli-Avater canals via Dow- 
laishvarani, Fllori*, and llezwada to the 
Juneiioii lock of tin; Ibiekinghani Canal - 192 

Ilnvliiutf/ttun Solt-wotcr VmutL 
From »I unction lock lo Madras and Adyar 
(eomph'ted) - - - - 204 

From Madras and Adyar to Markamnn (oom- . 

pleleil) - - - - - ()5 

From Markaiiuni to Cuddalore (not completed) 37 

From Cuddalore to Negapatam (portions 
eoinpleted) _ _ . _ (jS 

From Negapatam to Vedarnium (completed) 32 

Total ilistaiicc from Coeanada to 

\'(*<larninin 598 


It is ex])ect.ed that the Madras Irrigation Company 
will Shortly eomplete tlieir arningements for navi- 
gation, and tiu're will then be canal eoinmunication 
hetwiHMi Jvurnool and C-uddajiab. Tlie oilier <*a]ial 
eommnnieations in the presidency may be saitl to he 
all IfKail. In the (lodavari ilisiricl, besides the aliove- 
inentioned through canal, there an^ canals from 
Uajaliinundry to Amalapui*, Narsapur, Mogaltnr, 
vSamuIcotta, Jlajolu, I'anukii, and (’oringa, ln:‘sides 
some other minor navigable channels. All are con- 
n(‘e4,ed with tliC Godavari anient, and are regulatr*d 
hy means of locks, in tlie Kistna district, in addi- 
tion to tho Coiniuamoor Canal, omi l•uns from l^ezwada 
to tho port of Masulipatam, and another iVoin I lezwada 
to the salt station and seaport of Nizampatam. A 
third canal is navigable for ai>out 21 miles to Kollur. 
44io canals in tho Kistna district arc usually closed 
for about three months in the year to clear out the 
silt. 

The only other district in Avbicli there is any im- 
portant canal communication is Malabar, where there 
are extensive natural backwaters running parallel to 
tho coast, and joined hy artiAcial channels forming 
three sections of coast canal not as yet connected 
with one another, viz. : — 


Mill's. 

78 

From Ucypnre to Ihidjigara - - - 43 

hrom iJoliapakim to the Cbunra frontier - 22 

'Fotid - - 1 13 

In Gaiijam (here is a short mnl not much usisl 
c;m;il connecting (he (diilka Lake wilh the port of 
Gan jam. 

Uivc.r navigation, to any extent Avoith speaking of, 
is contlnoil to the Gi>(la\ai.‘i and Kisina Kivers on llu* 
cast coast, and lo the iimncrons streams from the 
Western ghauts, in tho districts of Malabar and 
Canaia, many of whi<4i skirt the coast for miles 
before actually turning into the sea,. 'Fhe Chilkii 
Laki* is a. means of cuinmunication In'twccn Ganjain 
and Furi. 

W ith ixifcrcncc to the kind of l)oats itscd, and tlicir 
nnnibcr, the nature of the trallie, v^c., the collector 
ol the (lodavari gives somewhat indeliniU.^ infoinia- 
lion. He merely .saya, “ Cargo and transit boats an; 
“ n.sod cm tliem. 4’licy giaierally atlonl good aecom- 
modation. 44)ey carry passciigcis, and all sorts of 
“ cargo, paddy, eholnin, ragi, and other articles of 
“ merchandise are bionght in from the. interior. 
“ 'I'hcse boats number about 3,000 or 4,000. 'rho 
“ canals are all eoimcclcd with the Godavari anient, 
and ;ire regulated by means of locks.” 

'Flu' eolleelor of the Kistna is more explicit, and 
siiys: — “ "Fho superintending engineci' estimates tin; 
“ mimber of lioat.^ piyin.i^ iii the Kistna and Godavari 
“ canals at no les.s than 2,000. 'Fhey are of various 
“ descriptions, with a lonnagc of from 5 to 40 tons. 
“ They carry both passengm’s and gnods, Imt the 
‘‘ greater number cany goods only. "Fhey an* chicAy 
“ used for the carriagi; of. grain and cotton, and then^ 
“ is also a constant jiassenger IraAic. All boats using 
“ tin; canal ai’c obliged to lake, out licenses or ])ay 
“ a sjH'cinl fee. The rates (iitfer according as they 
arc passenger or goods boats only, and of passimger 
boats there arc- two ckisses. The cost of carriage; 
“ hy boat is very much elieapor than by road, and 
“ may bi; taken at three pics and upwards per ton ))(*r 
‘‘ mile.” 

The following particulars arc taken from theVublic 
Works Administration Keport for 1877-78 ; — 

Godavari District, 

Ptts.scrigor boats - - - 120 

Cargo boats - - - 1 ,67 1 

Value of cargoes Rs., 36, 965, 022 (arbitrary 
valuation). 

Navigation receipts, Rupees 44,927. 

a Q4 


MADRAS. 

From ( oeliiii to Tirm* 
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Kistna Dutrict. 


Madjiab. Pass(Mi^r(*r boats - - - 36 

Cargo i)(^}i(s - - - - 528 

Board of Valiu* of (’argoos 6, 1()S,671 (arbitrary valuation). 

Bevenun. Njivigntioii r(‘c(‘i|)ts, 1 vU|H‘(‘S 17,18*4. 

The cliargc for boat licenst‘s in the (lodavari 
flistrict was raisiMl in 1877 IVoin one nijaa? to two 
nij)e(‘s a ton, and it is in conteinplation to raise it in 
the Kistna wlion the result bas liceii observed. 

A eo])y of the rules and l»ye-laws Avill be tbuial in 
tli(‘ appendix. 

From Nel lore it is reported: — “'riio boats in use 
“ hero ar(i tlat-bottoined, from I to 40 tons bunleii, 
“ with masts and sails. 'Fhe boats generally use<l by 
“ |)assengers are e.iilled toji-boats. d'hey carry five 
“ tons. One-third of the deck is covered in with a 
“ waterproof i)lanked roof and (!iirliiined with mats or 
“ cloth. Oil-seeds, chillies, grain, 1irew<a)d, and 
various other kinds <»f produce aiv ca.rri(‘d to and 
“ fro. During April and May and dune the average 
“ monthly imports by tin* canal to Madras amounted 
“ to 20, 000 tons, most of which went from this 
“ distrie.t. 'rhere are about 2,000 boats eanying 
“ about lo,000 tons on the canal, of which perhaps 
“ about 100 belong to this district, wln‘re most of tin* 
“ canal is now * 

“ 'riio ordinary cost per mile* of boat carriage for oia* 
“ ton is aljout 3 pies, but it varies greatly now, 
“ b(‘caus(' tliere are not sidiic-ient boats to meet tin* 
demand. 'Phis will soon be n*medii‘d. Large 
“ I'urgo boats often carry at 2 pies per mile p(‘r Ion.” 

Tile (jolh'clor of C’hinglejiut writers as regards his 
district : — “ 'Fhe use of the canals is <dru‘tly to carry 
“ tin* salt inaniifaetured by ( Joverniinait : a eon- 
“ siderable quantity ol* lir(!woo<l is earrie<l, and sonn? 
‘‘ })roduee and dry tish ; they arc also much used for 
“ passi'iiger trallic. 'Idle total number of boats on 
“ liotli canals is 1,311. Of these 437 are pass(‘nger 
“ and 871 cargo 4'he ordinary 

“ cost of boat-carriag(*, ])(*r mile for one Ion is o pies.” 
Mr. Price also apjiends a eo[)y of tin* rules conneeted 
with llu! Noitherii (.'anal, ami says that the southern 
are under tin* license system. 

The canal coiniminicatioii in South Arcot is at 
pres(‘nt in such a transition state in eonneclkm with 
the southern extension of the iluekingham Canal tliat 
it is iinncecssary to rcprodue<* here the details given 
regarding existing boats and trallic. 

With regard to tlui canal from Negajiatam to 
Vedarniuni, which at present is an isolated s(*ctioii, 
the <.-ollector of 'ranjoro writes; — “ 'I'here are 31 boats 
*• (similar to sea-going eaigo boats), and of size 
“ varying from 3 to 10 tons in cajiaeity, engaged in 
‘‘ carrying the salt and tobacco from Vedarnium, ami 
“ a toll in the shape of a registration fee of 1 annas a 
“ year is l(*vied on eaeh boat jdying on the canal. 
'The cost of carriage of one ton is (> jiics per mih*.” 

In Malabar the navigation of the artificial ehanmds 
connecting the hackwatcjrs is under no regulation. 
Tliere is only one substantially built lock at which a 
trifling fb(* is l(*vi('d on all lioats passing tlirouglr it. 

'riie above remarks have hud reference chiefly to 
artificial canals. With regard to river navigation it 
may he statiM that the (lodavari is navigable, in 
reaches, for the greater part of tin* year tliroughout 
the whole length of tlie district above; the anicut, and 
two large st(*aniers are worked on it. Below the 
anient it is })(‘rmaiienlly navigable as far as tin; tide 
goes, and up to tlio anient during i‘rc.slies. The Kistna 
is also navigable for a jiart of the year, but is very 
little used for the purpose. 

In Malabar and (_'aiiara the rivers and b.acl. waters 
are freely used for navigation, and, as already staied 
the natural facilitii's in the former distriet arc suptih;- 
menled by artilieial channels so as to form a con- 
tinuous of coast canal. The collector of Caiiara 
write.s ; — “TIktc is water (’oinmiinication between the 
sea coast and the interior by means of tin* mmierous 


“ rivers which rise in the Western ghauts. Th(>s;o 
rivers connect most of the seaports with the vilWs 
in the interior to some distance, and a brisk trade 
chiefly consisting of rici*, hetel-nnt, cocoanuts, am} 
hrewood, is rarriiM to the coast, 'riu* merchandise 
fouveyed in boats of various sizes and capacities 
Irom \ a ton to 4 t tons, according to tin* depth or 
shallowness of water in each riv(;r. 'I'lie number of 
th(‘se boats amount to 3,794. The navigation is 
^ earned on under no regulation, and is not capable 
!l!, ‘‘"Pi’f^vemciit (‘X(‘ept at a lieavy expoiidituiv 
1 Ik; ordinary (;ost per mih* of Ixiat carriage for one 
ton IS about 1 anna.*’ 

In Malabar the condition of riv(‘r and backwater 
navigation are very similar. T’lie collector has 
omitted to give llu* cost of earriage* ]>er ton, and his 
estimate of the iiiimher of l.oats, 1,994, Hcems niidnly 
low. IJie firtilicial canals coiim^ctiiig tlu; hackwateis 
are not, as a rule, in a v(‘ry elHe.it*iU state. 

'With ri'gard to improveini*nls to the existim*- water 
commnnieation the eollector of (lodavari refers to 
projected extensions, and the colhs-tor of (.’Iiinglepul 
Migi.csts tin* improveimmt of llu* existing navigation 
by the* use of steam lowing-hoats and dredges, and 
the construction of jiroper landinir wharves and 
basins. As regards the proposal to intro.liiee sh'.ini 
lugs, llu; Loai-d would observe that tin* (‘sseiilial 
advantageof a canal is its ehcajanss. Steam tugs 
involve imua*as(*d expense, espeeiallv in this coiinlry 
and. allhoiigh increased speed might he obtaimM, it 
is ill no way a (l(‘sid(*ratiim under [iresi'iit eireum- 
slances. Tin* extr'iisioii ol‘ tin; (lodavari system, and 
tin* other improvmnents referred to by Mr. Price, 
would no doubt be very il.-sirabh* in tlnmselves ; but 
tin; Hoard have no data hefon* Hiem on which toVomi 
an opinion of their iinaneial practicability. 'flu. 
eoll(*etors of Malabar and (.'anara advoeah* the eoni- 
])leti()ri of flic West Least (/anal, for wliieli the 
existing backwaters alford such great naliiinl fa(*ilitics, 
and if canal <*\teiision is lobe carried on from pro- 
vincial funds, as is now being done in tin* case* of 
the nuckiiighain Canal, the Hoard cniishhT that Hk* 
West Coast ( 'anal should bi* the work next taken in 
hand ; hiit with the information at piesent helbrr 
them, tlH*y are not prepaird to oiler an opinion as lo 
wli(‘lher tin* ]>rovim*ial funds a\ail;ihle foi* com- 
miNiicatioiis (*an fie best expended on roads or on 
eaiuils* 

In eoniieetioii with tin* (piestiori ivf watei* comniu- 
iiicalion, it may not be out of phici; to menlion the 
lacililies afliirded to coasting Irallie l>y the British 
Jiidia Steam Navigation Conijianv, wliieli carries on 
a weekly service in both din*ctions h(*lw(*en Calcutla 
and Ihmihay, calling at the nmh*r-inentiom!d ports in 
tin* Ma^lrns presidency ; — 


(.lopaulpore. 

Caliiigapatani, 

Bimlipatam. 

Vizagapatam, 

Cocariiida.. 

Masnlipatam. 

Madras. 

Negapatam. 


'Cuticorin. 

Cochin. 

1 ieypore. 
Calicut. 
'Ikdlicherry. 
(.'anmiiiore, 
M angaloro. 


In tlie case of CalingapataM and Masnlipatam, 
however, it is only ev(*ry alternate .slimmer that calls, 
and the ports ot Coidiin, Bi*yj)ore, Calicut, (.lanminore, 
li*llicherry, and Mangalore are freijueiitly iiiacoes.sihle 
during the pn*. valence of the south-west monsoon, 
and the steamer.s then stop at the small port of 
Narrakal, in the Cochin territory. In the case of 
Mangalore it may he said that tin; port is closed 
ihronghout the whole period of tin; monsoon. 

ill addition to the above tliere is a Ibrtnighlly 
service to and from Kangoon, calling regularly at the 
ports of Masulipatarn, Cocaiiada, Vizagapatam, and 
JJimlipalam, and once a month at Calingapatam, 
Burwah, and (ilopaulpore. 
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ClIAPTEU I.— QUESTION 21. 

Is there a?ii/ portion of your province into icftich, hy reason of the want or the badness of the roads or 
other means of access^ or of local or temporary disturhiny causes of weather^ iSr., it miyht be impossible or 
difficult for unassisted trade in time of scarcity to throio enouyh yrain to feed {say\ one-quarter of the. 
populaiiou for six months ? If there is such a party state where it is^ what is its area and popniatioHy 
and what are the special difficulties to be overcome^ and how they might best be I'cmoved f 


PUNJAB. 


The principal difficulty in answerin" this question 
for the Punjab is, that the records of the years 
1860-(il and 1868-69 (the years of famine in thc^ 
Punjab) go to show that, partly owing to the move- 
ments of people towards the oontres of trade and 
towards the tracts least famintJ-striekeM, and partly 
owing to the activity of Irade and carriage, a failure 
of food supplies, such as the (|uestion contemplates, is 
unlikely in any part of this province. 

It is clearly unnecessary to eonsidcr the ({uestion 
in respect of th(i districts traversed by and immediuudy 
adjoining tlie railway lines. But it may be of nsi* to 
give the data which justify the a.ssumi)tic)n of the 
suffieiciKjy of trade to import a half-year’s food fur a 
cpiarter of the population in the tracts more distant 
from the railway; viz., (1) the Ilissar division, 
and (2) the Dt‘rajat division and Jhang district. 

(1.) Of the Ilissar division the population is 
1,232,435 souls. A fourth of this population, 
consuming, at famine I’ations, say ^ scr per 
head per diem, would re([uire a daily supply 
of say 4,0(K) maunds per diem. Delhi is 10 
marches from Ilissar, and Sirsa is a similar 
distance; from Feroz(*j)on3 and the Sutlej. On 
an average, we may assnnu; that a camel would 
deliver at the various points in the division 
where grain was wanted two loads in a month, 
4,000 maunds, equal 800 camel loads, or say 
1,000. So we should necul 15,000 camels. 
The Ilissar division alone; i)osscsses over 25,0(X) 


camels, and over 11,000 carts. The latter 
will carry on the worst roiul twice as much as 
a camel. 

(2.) 4’hc aggregate population of the Derajjit 
division and »]hung district is 1,339,278. A 
fourth of lh(‘ po])idalioii would consume (at 
the same rate as above) say 4,200 maunds per 
diem. As Dtu’a Umail Kban is 12 marches 
from Mooltan. tbo amount carriage rcipiired 
wo»dd b(^ a liltk; mor(‘ than in tlie previous 
ease, s;\y 20,0(K) eamels. 'Tin* Derajat and 
Mooltan divisions togc'tlier ])osscss 88,000 
camels ; and, besides thost*, river carriage by 
native boats would certainly be largely used. 

(3.) A third possible case can In; suggested ; viz., 
such a very unusual failure of autumn erops as 
occurred in 1877 in the liill tracts of llaz;ira. 
'Fbe population of these tracts (tahsils Abbott- 
ahad ami Maiisalira) is 227, 5() I ; a fourth of 
this population would consume, at above rate, 
say 750 maunds p(*r di(?in. With camels 
delivering from Hawalpindi two loails a month, 
about 2,850 camels would be needed to keep 
up the r(;(juired supjdy. The adjiicont district 
of Rawalpindi nlom* pos.sesscs 7,600 camels. 
Camels can woik on tlu; main roatls (d‘ 
Hazara. 

It seems unnecessary to enter into further calcula- 
tions on this subject. 


NORra-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 


A road map has been prepared in which those areas 
an; marked olf and coloured grey which appear 1‘rom 
the district ollicca-s’ replies to be more or less cut oil' 
from eominuiiieatioii with the rest of the provinces 
for aomo portion of the year; on each tract its area 
(in square miles), and population have been maiked, 
if it has l)e(;n possible; to ascertain lliestj from the 
district ri'ply or any other .source (sn(!li as settlein(;nt 
reports), 'riie condition of each of tliest; tracts will be 
noticed a(‘ptirat(‘ly, and any proposals will be epiotcd 
which have hci'ii made by tin; district ollicer for iin- 
provemept of its communications. All the tracts lie 
on the borders of the provinces in country either hilly 
or close under hills, and intersected hy .streams aii<l 
torrents, which make the maint(;nanee of i)raetieahl(; 
roads extremely difficult. It is in the rainy season, 
when the streams are full, that tin; communications are 
interrupted ; at other tirru's of the year it would appear 
that all of tlie tracts are more or less a(;(;(;ssil)le. 

The distribution of these tracts, as marked on the 
map, is very irregular. The (Jonda. district, for 
instance, is represented as being furnisluMl with good 
communications right up to the Nepal bouudary, and 
it interrupts a line of country inaccessible in the 
rains, which runs from (lomkhpur to Sitapur. These* 
irregularities arc probably due in some p.art to thedillc- 
rent meanings attached to query 21 by different officers, 
as well as to differences in the condition of n(;igh- 
bouring districts. It is known, tor instance, that a^ 
certain portion of the Bijnor district is quite cut oil 
in the rains from all communications with either the 


rest of Ilijnor or the Sah;innipnr district, thougli this 
has not been notiee<l by tlu* <;olleetor. 

As to the pcculiMr eondifions of tlu* difleri'iit tracts 
which have bcmi imirked on the map as insufficiently 
connected with tin; rest of the pn>vinccs, it will bo 
sufficient to quote the remarks of the <li.'itriet olHeer 
within who.'^o district i‘jich is sltual(*(l. 

“ Lnlitpiir. — 'J'he means of eommmiieution, as re- 
gards the interior of tin; district, are good. ’I’hcn; 
is one metalled and bridged road running through it 
from north to south, ami the trading towns, such as 
(h(‘y an*, are (•onnect(‘d by good fair- w«*al her roads. 
As regards cominnnicatlon with oilier districts, 
nothing could be worse, 'To the north the district is 
hounded by tin; River Retwii, an unbiidged mountain 
stream. Across tin's there is a eanseway at Jherrar 
by wliicli all traffu; passi'S from Novi*mbcr till June, 
blit, as .soon as tin* river gets flooded, it is impassabh; 
at this point, and traffu; then goes by an nnmetalled 
road via Siras glia.1, whei’c tlu*re are boats. By the 
metalled road cro.ssing the river at Jlunrar, Jhaiisi is 
57 miles from I.alitpnr town ; by the Siras it is 63 
miles, of wliioli .‘^even mil(;.s from 'ralbaliut to Siras 
arc uiimetalled, and in some parts unbridged. Biit 
eveii tlu; Siras crossing is not at all times practicabh*, 
and all traffic i.s oecjasiomilly closed for a week or 10 
day.s at a lime by the flooding of the river. This 
Hooding is not. governed by local rains, but by the 
rains in Bhopal, so that it is impossihle to be sure at 
any time in the rains whether the river is passable or 
not. 

3 R 
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To tho suutli this rojwi is ii»*talU*(l and bridf^od as 
far as Bhih;an j^hat on tlie boundary of this district, 
Init beyond it as far as 8anj(or, 43 miles, the road 
exists in iinnu^ only, and is utterly impassable for 
wheeled trailic after the tirst fall of rain, the soil being 
Avitliin a. few miles of Saugor black cotton. I have 
befor(‘ urged the expediency of metalling this road, 
for from tlu* Saugor district t;onies our supply of 
wlieat, barley, gram, 

“ Should it not lu? considered exp('dient to metal 
tliis road, and the Central provinces Government is, 

I bediove, not inclined to do the work, justly arguing 
that the Central ])rovinces would get no benefit tlicre- 
froin, J would suggest that a good road should be run 
to Italabahat in this district, leaving the Jhansi and 
Saugor metalled road some four miles north of Gonali, 
and eoutinued in the Saugor district to Khe.mlasa and 
Xliorei, tlie great grain and cattle markets. W<‘re 
this done, Lalitpur would he sate, as far as supplies of 
food go, as long as the Saugor dislriet were not 
attacked by famine. In 1869 1 had to get grain for 
rllwinsi, at Colonel Lloyd’s request, from tin* vSaugor 
district during tln^ rain, and it bad to 1)0 brought up 
by (aiincls, &c., and then with great ditliculty, owing 
to tin* want of a good road. 

Mirzaimr , — The portion of the Mirzapnr district 
known as tlu* Uobrrisganj bdisil, conlaining an area 
of 2,()32 square miles iiiul a population of' 173,.54(), is 
awkwardly situated for drawing its supplit's from 
other sources in ease of local failure of grain siqiply. 

“ Its houndary extends some 100 miles south of 
Mirzapur and Chunar, the nearest points on the line 
of‘ railway. 

‘‘'rin^ trailic is carried on entirely by means of pack- 
l»u Hocks. 

“Asa rule, it never Imports grain for it.s own use, 
lint brill jaras living grain from Sarguja, Rattaiipur, 
and the south, which is again re-export(‘d northward. 

“(.Irairi is generally cheajicr in Kobertsganj than 
in oi lier tahsils, owing to the exeessivi; cost of (tarriage 
by pack-bill hicks. 

“To (‘iidcavour to import food grain into this 
portion of the dislriet in the event of' great seareily 
wouhl be very <lillicull, and ])robably private enter- 
prise would fail altogt^tlu'r. 

“ If assistance were, given liy (rovenmient, however, 
the (lillieulties could lie overcome. The jiopiilation is 
thill, being only 66 to tin* sipiaremile; the inhabitants 
are t'litirely agrienltnral, of low caste, and very poor. 
To a largt* e\l(*iit they siippurt themselves upon the 
prodiK'.e of the forest and jungles ; and should the crops 
in the neighbouring districts of Snrgnja and Talainau 
prove good, supplies would come to them from that 
quarter. 

“ Gorakhpur . — There is such a tract in the north 
of this district. 

“ It lies north of the Malnirajganj lahsil, under the 
tanii, and is some 25 miles broad by 18 miles deep, 
eonlaiiiing an ar<*a of some 450 sipiarc miles. 

“ It is without roail or any means of access save 
footpaths and the rougliest cart tracks, and the Boliiii 
river. 

“ Owing to the rising of the rivm* and the absence 
of communications it might at scane time he imjxis- 
silile fur unassisted trade to throw enough grain into 
this part to feed a portion of tiic population, if food 
utterly failed. 

“ Such a fear was entertained in 1874, and advances 
were given liy Government for grain to be '«l(»rcd 
there, but eventually the grain in the markcis, or 
supjilietl by means of relief works, was found to bo 
suhicient during that distress, 

“ This part of the district requires developiucut, 
and one of my proposals was (in case of relief works 
on a large scale being required this year) to open a 
new road ri^ht through the centre of this tract from 
the Mahdrajgaug tahsil viii Chauk (a Governuient 
forest depot, and Sakwi, a timber d(q>6t on the lioliin) 
to Deogbat gn the Ncpaul frontier under the large 


Nopal Ibrest of Ilardi Girma. This road would be 
about 31 miles long, and wouhl lie of the grciatest 
benetit to this portion of the district, besides develop- 
ing the timbei* trade with Nepal. 

“ Basti. — Tlu* northern garganas must be inacci^s- 
sible in bad w(?ather to trading ojierations of any 
magnitude, sulfering, like, other s’ub-llimalyan tracts, 
from the want of bridges. All such tracts are much 
cut Lif) by hill streams. Writing of tappa Gaiaur the 
Settlement Officer rmnarks, ‘ The villages are almost 
‘ all emt of!' from each other and from those in the 
‘ neighbourhood by streams or jhils, which are only 
‘ fordable here and there.’ 

“ Y<*t, as r have* pointed out elsewhere, the timber 
from wHiich every one of those streams might he 
cheaply and efficiently bridged grows close at hand 
in the Government forests. If, ]iowcv(‘r, a district 
officer wishes to bridge a stream lie has to tlraw out an 
(‘stimatc, in which ('very log of wood has to be chargi'd 
(though procured from th(3 Forest Department) at the 
rate's k'vicd by private firms, d’hesc; sub-montane 
districts ai-e the largest of all, yet, having much waste 
and jungle land includi'd in tJicir ar(;a, their local 
funds are very ]ioor, considering tlu^ great extent of 
roadways which have to lu* kc'pt up. ConstMjucntly, 
the eslimatti wlnm made up is but too oftc^n found to 
b(* higher than what the local funds can afibrd. No 
oik; licyond the district limits seems to Ik* able to 
.ipjiri'cinte that insistence on money paynu'nts in such 
case.s li'ads to no actual gain to (Jovernnu‘nl, while on 
th(3 other hand all the iiulin'ct gain from puhlii* im- 
ju’ovcmcnts is lost. Govenmu'nt is most anxious to 
irnpnna; trade with Nepal, to prevent famine by 
improving eomminu(‘ations, to open out waste* lands, 
and to ])rovc itscH* geru'rally a Government of pro- 
gress ; yc't when it comes to the point of using one 
ptvrl of its property to improve another, red tapeisni 
is allowc'd to step in, and with illusory figures to bar 
the way; tlu; trei's grow on to rot and die, wliile tlu* 
riv(;rs go on uiibi’idged for ('ver, ()nr engiiiec'rs, too, 
have an ovcrwei'iiing partiality for masonry bridges 
in proh'n'iuM* to tbo.si; of woocl, tbougli in the parts I 
write of (‘lay and lime are scarce. Sal wood will last 
at l(;ast 100 years, and with skill in di'sigii wooden 
bridg(‘s can Ik.; adapted to any stiTani, however rapiil. 

“ District oH’iccrs should he allowed to indent, 
without paynu'iit on tin; (iovermnciit ffirests for any 
timber ri'quircd for the liridging of public roads, ainl, 
properly worked, such an onh'r ouglit to give a great 
stimulus to tlie trailic in frontier distriots. 

“ Otherwise Gov(;niment forests ought to lu* charged 
with c(*ss(;s accoi’ding to tlii'ir an 'as, in common with 
the other revenue-paying portions of tho districts, and 
at the same rates as average revenue paid on culti- 
vation. 

“ Bahraieh . — There are ti’aets in the north of the 
district into whi(.;h it would, at ])resent, bo extremely 
difficult in time, of scarcity to throw graiu. T’lu'si; 
are the parganas of Dharinanpiir and Tiilsipur, and 
tlu* tarai villag(*s of [larganas Bhinga and IkannJi, 
area in n(;res — malguzari 226,131 and forest 22,355, 
total 451,486; minihi'r of villages 17 1 .and ])opnhuion 
66,178. The roads are merely fair-weatli(‘r (surfiux;) 
ones, and rivers jiresenting more or less difficulties to 
crossing iiitcrv(‘ne. In these tracts rica; is (;xtensiv(;ly 
cultivated, and when drought occurs the peojiie are 
sometimes in serious straits. 

‘‘ T’his was the case in 1873, when the traiis-Rapti 
tract .suffered severely. 

“ T’lie proposed railway from Bahramghat to Bah- 
r.aich and from the eastern districts to Bahraieh will, 
if supplemented by imjiroved feeder romls, much 
l(;ssen tho danger, and at tho same time imnujnscly 
inen^ase tlie valiu* and cultivation of thesf^ tracts. 
Moreover, if the tnule with Nepal should inenjase, the 
expediency of extending the Bahramgliat-Bahraich 
Hail way to Nan para might bo considered. 

“ Sitapur . — There is a tract like the one described 
in the country between the Chauk (Sarda) and the 
Gogra, an area of about 400 square miles. To make 
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the roads ])assahlc in the rains they would have to be 
raised and metalled, and numerous drain l>rid«r(«s made. 
The rivers Cluiuka, ITl, and Kewani are too broad to 
he bridged. 

^^Kumauii . — There is one portion of Ihe district 
which would he greatly assist(‘d in times of scarcity 
by the existence of a cart road. It is ihat lyimr 
along the border of (4arhwal, and comprises" the 
parganas of Par4)achann and Danpur. d'he same 
roml would also materially assist the parts of Garliwal 
coterminous with the above ]>arganas. This road 
would lain from Uamnagar via JMolian up the valley 
of the Ramganga as far as Giniai, and by it grain 
could be conveyed to a spot very emitral for the 
people of both Knmaun and Clarhwal ; for if famine 
ever should occur in these hills the most ci ilical time 
would be the hot months and the rains. During the 
cold season the pi'ople, <ain go to the lihalmr and 
procure grain for themselves, but during llu‘ rest of 
the year the lUiabai* is V(‘ry unhealthy for all but 
persons acclimatised, and men from th<^ highm- hills 
wouhl sooner die ol slarvation (han go (lien*. A carl 
road to Cunai wouhl allow ol* grain laung slortnl at 
a spot where all the people could go to purchase it 
without fear of sicl<n(*ss. It would not. be a costly 
work, as a gr(‘at |)art of tlie line would bo up the 
valley of the Ramganga, wdiiu’e it eonld b(‘ clnaiply 
made. 

‘‘ GarhtcaL — (larliwal wants two iron bridges, and 
until they are const rncti'd the district is isolated from 
the plains during the rains and sometimes even in 
winter. d’hese Invo bridges — one over the Nayar 
and the otlun* ovta* I lie Koh rivcM* — slionhl er(‘c1(‘<l 

at once, for until tlirw are a serious sea.sou of drongld 
might cause immense loss of lile to an isolated popu- 
lation; and as the road which cross(‘S these tvvii 
rivers is our sole jiostal lim* and trade route for the 
plains, it is neces.sary to enlarge on the ncces.sity for 
immeiliate action. 

It >vunhl he quite impossilile for nnnssisted fraile 
nnlil the rivers Nayer and Koh are bridged to throw 
enough to feed a (juarler of the population of (iarhwal 
for six months into this district. If scarcity ap- 
])ea.r(‘d, and the Nayar and Koli rivers were in Hood, 
no Lraific could approach tlu^ points wlu'rc food would 
he most needed. In an isolated district of about 
5,^100 siptare miles and a pojnilation of about 310,282 
])eoph*, it is not easy to point out any particular area 
or portion of the poimlation which would suller most; 


4<J!) 

1 would sjiy generally the parganas to the south of 
tlui Alraora road, as they are most liable to drought 
ami furthest away from the main Hues of communi- 
cation.” 

There is, then, hut a very small area of these pro- 
vinc{‘s which is so badl}' proviiled with communication 
as to he altogether <‘nt oil* from the outsid(‘ during any 
jiorlion ol the yi‘ar. But if in this area is to l)(‘ 
includ(‘d every tract into which it would hi* diflicnlt 
or impossible to lbn)\v enough grain to l*t'ed onc- 
(juartcr ol the population for six months, it would 
coinprelnMul some other portions of tin* provinci’S 
which art' at .(‘onsidcrahlc distanc(*s from railway 
(‘ommunicalion. B Jk'h the distance to he lravcrs<‘d 
by road is short, and tht're is a snflicit nt st<>rc of 
graiii to tlraw upon, it would se(‘m that ordinary 
district carts could traiisjiort the arnouut reipiin*d, 
'File Bijuor tlistricl is somi' 30 miles from the 
Mu/.alfariiagar slatiou on the* Siml, IVmjah, and Dt'lhi 
Railway, with which it is coiima'tetl by two si'cond- 
class roatls. MuzalVarriagar is one ol* the chief grain 
marts in llu' piovima's, and ctilleeled grain in large 
<|uautitir‘s from the Ruujah during tiu' [lasi scarcity. 
Th(‘ ])opulatiou of the liijnor district is, rtuighiy 
speaking, 774,000, and at tiu‘. rate <4* IS ounces ts'r 
ht'ad per du'in, it would retpiire. about 17,730 tons of 
grain at least to feed oue-quarlt'r of this population 
for six niontlis. 'Fhis is cfjual to some 4,S0,00S 
maunds. During tlu' ycar (uiding .‘list March IS/S 
(six months of which wen* identical with the peiiod 
ol the gr(*a.tcyr distri'ss in Rohilkhaml) tlu^ ainounl of 
grain which cross(*<l the Gauges iVom tlui Mu/.alliir- 
nagar into the' Bijuor «lislrict by tlu^ two <‘hicf t'errics 
was over 1,200,000 maunds, Nh'arly all this must 
hav(' travelled ]>etw(‘(‘i) 30 to 40 miles by (;art. bel’ore 
it reached the Bijuor district. It is believed tlial 
some 4,00,000 maunds at h'ast, of this rru'ri'ly passed 
through a portion of lla* Bijnor district on its way 
to the m'ighhoui'ing di.drict of Moradaha<l, ami 
auotla'r large. [)orl ion was also en route for llu' 'Farai 
ami hill districts. But the ligun*s show that, giv('u 
a railway to collect it, grain can he, transported for 
a distance of at least 30 miles in almost any (juanlity 
required, proviiied that then' is a good road for it to 
travel on, and that there is a suHieii'iil. ninnhi r of 
carts available. 'Fhe last Condition will only exist on 
roads which arc always lines of coiisiderahh*, irallic, 
such as the roads between IIk.' Doah ami Ivohilkliand 
arc. 


BENGAL. 


Inaccessible It may stated generally, 

tliat since communication with Orissa was opem*d by 
sea there is no part of Bengal into which enough 
food conhl not 1>e thrown to meet any wants the 
occurnmceof whi(4i is within the range ol piohahility. 
Whether or not ])rivate Oade, could in all ensf-s d(^ 
what was needful without the assistance of (iovern- 
ment, it is impossible to say. It would ilcj>end on 
such a vast number and vai icty of circumstances as 
could not possibly be predicated. 1 raxlo in Bengal 
has a tendency to conlim' ibelf to old and stcu*oi)p(!d 
routes, but wh(!n new routes are opened out it is not 
Blow to take advantage of them. Its raimhcaUous 
extend to all pm ts of the province, ami there is no 
district which is not, in some way or another, alr(*ady 
connected with the great tra,dc routes described in llic 
answer to questions 18, 19, and 20. 


There is some eoniral jioint in or near every distibrt 
in Bc'iigal to which private trade, iniassisUd, would 
ill general be idile to bring sm4i focid as was required, 
ami Ihe ])eople. who required it could safi'ly laj 
trusted to manage its inlcrual distrilinlion in all but 
very exceptional circumstances. A universal failure, 
of file crops ovi'r tin; whole jiroviuce wouhl, of coursi', 
comph'Icly jiaralyse private trade; hub such a coii- 
lingency is not within tlu5 range of probability. It 
may he sai<l that since tin*, introduction of tin? Road 
Cess Act every district ollicef has it in his own jiowcr 
to remove any diHicnlties of transport that formerly 
existed. 'Fliis cannot, be done in a day, but it is 
being done gradually, and no special measures are 
called for at prtjseiit to meet a future possibility. 


CnAP.l.t^ 

Noun 

Wkste 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTBY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


•.i.qn.21. central TROVINCES, 

SNTH A Ij 

OVINCES The uiiswfT would (Icpoml almof^t (‘ntirely, first, Coming next fo Sambalpiir, the <iiiestion is whether, 
D Omni, oil the disfance from whieh .^iipiilies would have to irrespi'ctive of existing stocks, unassisted trade could 

be drawn, and, secondly, on the powei of the people, lay <lown enough food to support for six months 

Nicholls. estimated by traders, to purchase supplies il* one-quarter of the population of the khalsa. To. this 

brought into tlu^ distressed locality. I will leave out of might perhaps be added the probable requirements of 

the (juestion at present the feudatory states. Look- the Clianderpur zemindari, also of Phuljhar, and the 

ing first at the zemindari estates, and the chindwara feudatory states of Haigarli and Sarangarh. But 

jaghir (‘states, and the similar wild tra(!ts of rajah- we hav(3 already seen migration and resort to tho 

orari and kalihhit in the Satpura hills, undiT Kurku forests pull the people of these states and zemindaris 

Chiefs, it may he said that tliere arc lio t raders who through a total loss of their .staple crop, 

would he at all likely to (uigage to any appreciable Returning to tin; kluilsa, with its 1,770 sipiarc miles 
extent in the impiu-tation of grain. and 90,756 inhabitants, it is rcquiivd to lay down 

But, on tlnuither hand, experience has shown ns 8,500 tons of riia*. Until the failure of tho hahal 
<hat file inhabitants of nearly all these tract:-, what and herna ri(;e lands is jtretty sure, tliere cannot, I 

with their readiness to mnv(‘. to more fortunato imagine, arise any necessity for importation hytradcM-s. 

localities and tho resources which tlmy possess in 'I'he requirements would he 1,400 tons a month, to lx* 

lhi‘nis(*lv(>s Jind in their knowl(‘(lge of the liftv brought at a time when tin* river is lowest. Tho 

snstaiiiing products of their forests, arc practically tottd c.arrving power of the hoats enumerated by 

in'l(‘pen(lent of foridgn importations, at haist of large Major Scott is 26,000 man ik I s, of which a third part 

irnportulions. And this holds good of nearly all the could not he employed at the time of tin* year when 

wild fiarts of the khalsa of Mandla, Balaghat, wanted. It would he unsafe to calenlafe on more 

Bhandara, and Chanda. than om* trip from (hittaek to Sambalpur and back 

For the rest of these four districts unassisted trade in a month, 
might he relii^d on, provided that the traders could 'rhe district is huid-locked and isolaU'd. 

^ procurii grain at the nearest points on the railway, Distan(‘(‘s are — 


or in 

the w(‘st of 

Chbatti.sgarli, at such pri(*.cs as 

Hilaspur - 

- 

- 

- 144 

would 

(‘iiabh? them 

to retail at home at rat(‘.s whi(di 

Seorinarain 

- 


- 105 

W(U‘e 

not beyond 

the [)urcliasiug power of the 

Kaipur 

- 

- 

- 170 

pcoph* 



Cuttack - 

- 

- 

- 150 


'The districts of Niiiiar, lloshangahnd, N«nrsinglipur At presiuit tlu'si* are the only practical ront(*s liy 
and Juhhulpore, lletul, Chhindwara, S(‘oni, Nagpur, which grain could be obtained in any considerahh' 
and Wardha also are, in this rcspcc-t, safe;. I think quantities. It may bo a.ssumed lliat the, .same 
Saugor and Darnoli, even in the northern parts, would unfavourable sea-on which necc.ssitat(‘s import into 
be safe, if the home population alom^ had to be consi- Samhalpnr will afiect in an eipially disastrous di^greo 
(lered. But these parts are liahh' to b(3 called on to eitlier Uuttaek or (’hhattisgai h or both, 

support the strain offe(‘ding no iiicoiisiderahle portion But supposing that both Cntlaek and Chlnittisgarh 
of lli(^ jiopulation of many nativ(! .stat(‘s of Baglialk- coidd supply tln^ napiisite grain, it nnfortniiately 
and and Brundelkaiid, together vdth probably some happens that Samhalpnr has not the rcapiisite carts 
thousands of people from ladhitpnr and dhansi, or and oaltl(‘ for tin? land (airnagis or hoats for tin', 
parts of C’entral India lying further west. Such a river traffic. Biver communication with Chhaltis- 
task would probably not IxMidequatcly pr(»vid(‘d for garb at thi.s time of the y(‘ar would be practically 
by l\w local traders, impossible, and the (juantity which could Ik* brought 

1 think such prc’.ssure could hardly he imagined as up ihv. river from (Juttack by the exi.sting boats 
coining at the time of tho year when stocks an; would lie quite inadequate. Until, in tlie course of 
l()W(‘st and the roads impassable, that is to say in the time, from the increase of ordinary traffic betweem 
rainy season, Ixaaiuso naturally' the kharif crops would ( !uthick and Samhalpnr, the number of boats is va.^Jtly 
never coiihj into the market before the closci of the incTcased, no gicat alteialiori can he (‘xpeeted. d'h(,‘ 
rains, and traders n‘giilate their stocks and operations land carriage of (fidiattisgarh is now fully occupied 
on this knowledge. in other directums to the westward; to the (‘astern 

I hav(; previously said that Siromdia, a sub-division coast tbrongb Kalahandi and Karriar, to dubbulporc 
of lh(.‘ Chanda district, on the (lodavari, 1,‘K) miles through Mandla, and to Mirzapnr through Rewah, 
h(4ow Chanda, is v(;ry is(fiated. Much of tin* the available hrinjaras are generally full}'^ engaged, 

population is self-'J’eliant. Then* is sonn* water Th(*n*for(% i conchuKi that, oven if we assume the 

communication. Its trad(* lies chiefly with the oppo- traders had the will to import and the money to 
site districts in the Nizam’s dominions, and unless purchase, they W(m Id not Im* able to import wilhout 
these w(3i;c severely stricken at the .same time (TOverrmKmt aid (and probably not even with such 
unassisted tra(l(^ might he. reckoncxl on to bring aid) six months’ provisions for a (piavt(‘r part of the 
in the requisite food, but at what (tost I am not population, 90,750 p(‘()])le, month by month, on a 
prepanMl to (’stimate. I must also siipjiosc that sudden recpiisition or emergeney. 

there arc on tho Nizam’s side no artificial restrie- As for remedies, perhaps the navigation of tho 

tions, no prohibition of e.xports, and no prohibitive Malianadi might he somewhat, improved; the roads 
transit dulms. ’riie area which could not be consi- towards Cuttack, towards Midimpnr and Ranchi, 
dered .self-reliant in r('Sp(!Cl. of its supplies of jungle iniglit be improved. The road to Binka, 28 miles 
j)rodu(‘.(? would not exceed 300 square miles, with a south of Sambalpur, on the river, to which point 
population of few thousands. The difficulty li(*s in the navigation is more irc(^, might be advantageously 
its isolation. On the north it is boinhu-ed by the va.st improved, 'fhe advent of the railway to the western 
wilderness of Bnstar, the navigation of the Goila /ari portal of Chhattisgarh at Kalliaiipur will set free 
is renden^d dilficult by the triple barriers aimos , that much of the land carriage of Raipur unci Bilnspur, 
river which cut it olf from the rich Uelta eoMnliy aud this, with the progressing improvement of the 
and the sea coast; and on tho north- wcvst, up the road from Jublmlpore through Mandla towards Bihn?- 
Prardieta country, it is separated from any' large tracts pur, will tend to clecrease the employment of briiijara 
of cultivation by the for(‘StH of Ahiri. But on the tandas in the* carrying trade? towanls Jubbulporo and 
opposite side of th(^. (lodavari the districts of his Mirzapnr. 

Highness the Nizam, lying north and north-west of At present, and until the railway from Nagpur to 
Warangol, abound in great irrigation tanks, and are Killianpur shall have been completed, Chhattisgarh 
perhaps safer than any other part of the Deccan will remain a land-locked country, an “ Orissa without 
against famine from drought. a sea-board.” 
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In Chhattls^rli proper the khdsa area is 11,086 
square miles, with a population of 1,752,362, 

It is required to bring into it, on a sudden 
emergency, 3,942,814 rnaunds or 146,030 tons of 
grain, or at the best 657,138 rnaunds or 24,340 tons, 
month by month. It could draw almost nothing 
from Bastar, little fi*oni the eastern coast, less from 
Korea and Sirgujan and Mirzapiir on the north ; 
it must depend on its imports from Jubbulporc, and 
from the valley of the Wiunganga and the more dls. 


tant railway at Nagpur. The Sainbalpnr district Ciui’.I.Qn, s 
might perhaps be able to hi'lp. but this could not he ^ 
assured. The available carriage seems to he qn\t(‘ Vroviwcbs 
inadequate, at any rate towanis the wist of the 
llaipur and nearly all tln^ Uilaspur district. 'Fhe Mr, Niehoh 

remeily is in the opening ol the railway to Kallianpur, — 

and if this railway were eomieeted with Juhbulpoie 
it would he all the more (‘ileclive. It will be un- 
necessary to give my ilctailcd calculation on this 
subject. 


BERAR. 


Bkr.\i{, 


Mr. Dunlop . — In the greater jioriioii of the Wun 
district, hut more particularly in the soutli, owing to 
the want of roads it would he impossihhi in time of 
scarcity to throw enough grain to feed one-quarter of 
the population for six months. In dry weathei- it 
might be (lone with dilliculty, but in the rains it would 
be impossible. 

The oidy way to remedy this is by eoiislrue.ting 
good roads traversable at all seasons of the y(‘ar. At 
present there are only 29 miles of iinished road (and 
that has an unbridged river in the middle) in the 
3,907 square miles of which this district consists. 
Whilst such a state of things continues the p(^ople 


can fairly comjdain tljat in the (‘V(mt of famine th(^y 
arc cut off from all chaiurc^ ol’cscispe. 

'file popuiatien of the Wun district, according to 
th(5 cen.sns of 1867, hut allowing for subse([ncnt 
territorial changes, is 323,762 persons. 

Mr. Jones . — In sp(*alung of the south of Wiin as 
isolnt(‘d, Mr. Dunlop has forgotten tin' Wunlah \’all(*y 
Slate Ihiihvay, tli(j termliiii'i of whi(4i, Wnrora, is 
within 12 rnihs of Wun itself. This, with a road now 
about U) he constructed in the interior, will make Wnn 
as safe as any other part ol* Bcrar. 


Mr. Dunlop 
Mr. Jones. 


BOMBAY. 


BoMllW*. 


In most of the Bombay districts no dilliculty is 
anticipated in throwing enough grain into any part 
of them to b^ed one-(piarter of the people for six 
months by means of unassisted trade. At the sanu* 
time, better (;ominunieations would mak(^ tin* proecss 
much cheaper and easier, and h'ssen the dfinger of a 
break-down from failurii of carriage or forage. 

'Idle, exceptions an* — 

In Kala(lgi*—T\io live talukas lying soulli ol the 
Dono nullah', viz. Ihulanii, llasalkot, Ili'iiisun.I, Mmli- 
bhehal, and Haj'ewadi. drain goiiif; to them Irom 
tho railway hits to pass flic Done millali anil the river 

♦Area, 3,199 sciuaic miles. Population, ‘124,453. 


Krishna (nnbridged), and the roads are very had. A 
railway would entirely nunoviJ llm diftieulty. 

In Dharwar . — 'Plio northern blnek-soil talukas 
Ron, Naolgiind, and (Jadak. 'Flie dillienllit^s to he 
overe.ome are — (1) the distanc(j from the coast, U()n 
being 150 miles IVom (hrwai ; (2) there; is no 
inelalh'd roa<l leading eilluM’ from llubli or (Jadak 
northward to Nuolgund or Ron. In lu'avy rain the 
tracks over tin; l)la.ck-.soil beeomi impassable. 

In liafnngiri . — The Mandargah ])(‘tta on the 
Savitri river, and tin* Salslii mabal of tin.' Ib'ogarh 
tahdva, to wbieli it is dillienlt to transpiort snp[)H(‘s in 
the monsoon only. 'Pboy eoidd be r(*li(?ved by 
(lovernineiit agt.mcy. 


Mr. Peile. 


MADRAS. 


MAlDJCAB. 


'Phe C()ll(‘Ctors of Bellary, Cuddupah, Kuruool, 
North Ave.ot, South Aveot, (Jhingleput, 'Pauiore, 
Triehiuopoly, Juni Salam are distinctly of opinion 
that as regards their districts this (pu'stion should be 
answered in tin; negative. The collector of llelhiry, 
which was one of tin; districts that suffered most 
Rttveroly during the rei^ciit fainiii(\ writes as follows 
“ 'Fhe experience of 1877 has been amply sullie.ient 
“ to prove in the clearest manner that there is no 
“ part of this district into which it would be dilHeidt 
“ or impossible for unassisted trade; to throw .sulh- 
“ cicqt food to feed one-quarter of the populafon 
“ for six months. Much stress is laid on this answer, 
“ as prior to 1876 this was not thought to bo the 


The collector of Ganjain writes Tlicic inighl 
‘ he a difficulty about sending gr-mn into the Midndis 
‘ or tho wilder parts of Goomsur along the In ts in 
' this district. But the population is so sparse there, 

' and they «ve so accustomed to eke out their lood 
‘ by roots, leaves, &e., that 1 doubt iiumno ever 
‘ being very bad amongst them ; and, except in t ic 
‘ case of the Maliali jieople, H woiihl alw.a 3 S bo 
‘ simplest to malic them eonic for their too. . A 
■ famine in the Malialis, if possible (it is most im- 
‘ probableX conld only he dealt with bj "o 
‘ depots of food at the most accessible j, laces above 
‘ gh^ts, and directing the people to come for it 
“ there,” 


The eolk'ctor of Vlzagapatam d(u*.s not reply 
the question, but lie*. Board iiib'r iVom his oIIkm* 
rej)li(‘s tlud la* would answer it in the negative. 

In Ihe Godavaii Ha re an^ ecfrtain jnngle-lraels in 
wliich it might be dillieidt to throw in enough grain 
to feed onc-ipuirter of the population lor six monlh.s, 
jind the colh'Ctor very iiiucli donhis, if imassi.sted, 
trade would oft’er to attempt it. 

'riiough tin; collector of tin; Ki.stiia di.vlri(*t con- 
siders that the iinsw(*r to the fpjc.slion should !)(;“ no,” 
he adds, *‘At the same time such a n(*ei;ssity may 
“ arise, but for a much more limited period. At 
“ the exmimcncement of tlie period of famine in a 
“ district lik(‘ this, where road communication is 
“ very imperfect, dillumlty will always la; f(;lt for a 
“ limited period, even among.^L jaiople who have 
pl(;nty of moiu‘y. There is always a panic wlnm 
‘‘ famine sets in, and the mer(:liant.s in tlie large 
“ market towns whcMiee tho eonntry su[)pli(;s arc 
“ drawn refuse to export supplies by cart through 
fear of loots.” 'Flio above extract is sullicieni to 
show that the considcrutifins which have induced tin; 
collector to qualify his answer arc altogether outside 
the question of means* of access. 

Mr. Gro.si*, the collector of Ncllorc, says “ 1 do 
“ not think there is any one tra(.;t in this district so 
“ isolated as is described ; but if all the w(;stern 
“ tracts which are most remote from tlic sea had to 
“ be supplied at once, I doubt if carts enough could 
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‘‘ be secured. It must bo remembered, too, that 
“ famine is usually accompanied by drought, so that 
“ cattle have no pasture, and grain cannot be moved 
freely in carts. During the Inst famine cart traffic 
“ was almost suspended from December till tlie 
“ cyclone in May.” 

I'he collector of Madura considers that all parts of 
the district are accessible to cart or wheclecl traffic, 
blit difficulty is experienced din ing the rains. 

From the Coimbatore district tJie collector reports 
that the Collegal taluk, with a population of 90,830, 
is the only part of the district into whicli it would be 
diflicult for unassisted trade to thn>w grain in time 
of sc-ai'city ; and, as distance and bod roads have to 
be overcome, and rivers have to be crossed, he pro- 
poses one good metalled road, bridgiid where nece.s- 
sary, from Erode to Cusl)ah Collegal. The Hoard 
have to observe that the' eolhictor has not been taken 
into consideration the roads in the Mysore plateau on 
which Collegal is situated. 

The (Jommissioner of the Nllgiris aiili<*ipatcs ditli- 
culty in sup[)lying tin*- South-east Wynaad under 
eei tain circumstances ; but he adds, “ With the 
“ numerous ghats total cessation of supplies and 
“ conscMjuent starvation could hardly result.” 

The collector of 'rinni'vclly does not think tluTC is 
any village? in the district into which there would be 
a difficulty of throwing in supplies in times of 
drought, although then* are many that are very in- 
accessible (luring the monsoon. 

'fhe collector of Malabar is of opinion that there 
might be dilUeulty in throwing supplies into parts of 
the Wynaad, and into the Attapadi Valley, but con- 
siders (hut the difficulty is not likely to bo insur- 
mountable or even considiTabh'. 

'rh(‘ collector of Canara alludc^s to the closing of 
tin? ports and difficulty of moving grain in any jiart 
of tlnwlistrict during lln? h(‘avy rains from *fune to 
Scptemb(‘r, and proposes a railway from Hangaloi e and 
a canal up the coast. The Hoard have no doubt that 


the country generally would be very much benefited 
by the proposi'd railway and canal, but they cannot 
look upon them as urgently called for for the purpose 
contemplated by this particular question. A famine 
in (\‘inara is a contingency so remote that it would 
be wasteful to spend money in precautions against 
it; and even if one were to occur the out-turn of tlic 
crop.s is known early in the year, and as the peoph} 
are in the habit of laying in their stocks before the 
monsoon commences, it is tlien, wlum the ports are 
open, and not during the heavy monsoon, that private 
trade would exert itself. 

Speaking generally of tho presidency, the Board 
would say that, assuming private tirade to be a(itive 
and energetic, and confining themselves to considera- 
tions of means of access alone, there is no portion 
of the ])residency into which grain could not b(‘ 
thrown by unassisted private traile in times of local 
.scarcity. Dilficulties undoubtedly would arise, but 
only sucli ns could speedily be removed by ilu; 
Hgmicy of the Loc.il Fund Hoards, who are ii(»w 
chargi'd with the adminislration (d‘ llu; commimi- 
cjiiions of the country. The isolation which it would 
be really difficult to meet would be that arising mi(l(.‘r 
circumstanc(‘s similar to those noticed by Mr. Grose, 
viz., Ihi‘ isolation of the more remote jiortions (►!’ 
largo famine-stricken tracts to which gi*aiii had to be 
brought from long distanc(!s with the ini'ans of eart 
(;arriag(i paralysiul by want of fiastnragc. ^^olhiier 
can rmnody this but the development of the railway 
system. 

In sparsely ])oi>nlate(l bill tracts such as (hose 
alluded to by the colli'ctors of tin* (iodavory, Ganjam, 
and Vizagapatiim districts, tlio inducements ollenMl 
to private trade aie nut sneb as to make it likc'Iy 
fhal it could be ndied on in times of searinty, but 
CJovernnn.'nt grain could b(‘ thrown in to e(‘ntral 
(li‘p(")t« to which tlic hill people could come and ieteli 
it. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


— Tlie Sohngpiir tract is loO miles 
from th(* nearest niihvay stat ion. Tin; Kaimur hills lie 
acToss llic direct route, and there are no roads. Hut 
pack-bullock.s are used, and, the population being 


sparse;, dilliculty would only bo i'X[)erienced during 
tin; rains. Then; may be better (•ommunication wjlli 
the (;hotii Nagpur side. 


CHAPTER I.— QUESTION 22. 


7’o whaf f.rtrMt has tch f/raph communication been established betweeu the chief towffs of yom jnwinccl 
Havinq in view the value of rapid eu-amunivalion in lime of distress^ arc there any important lines 'which d 
miyht be desirable to construct ? 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab is in t(?legniphic communication with 
the rest of India by two lines ; of which one leaves 
the province nt Delhi, and the other at Mooltan. 
The former direi;tly connects the Punjab with the 
North-Western Provinces and Calcutta; the latter 
with Sind and Bombay. In the interior of the pro- 
vince tho telegraph system consists of three principal 
lines. The first follows the railway line from Delhi 


to Lahore and Jheliim, and then by the trunk rofu.1 to 
Peshawar. The second follows the railway line from 
Lahore to Mooltan and Sakkiir, in Sind. The third, 
starting from Sakkar (llohn),in Sind, connects all the 
frontier stations on the west bank of the Indus north- 
ward to Kohdt, where it is again connected with the 
first lino at Rawalpindi, adding in tho branch lines, 
viz., the branch connections with Rewari, Simla, 
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rattmlii, P'erozeporc, Dalhousic, Sialkot, Murrero, 
luvd Abi)ottabad ; the total miloagc of telograpb lines 


in the province ia : — 

Milca. 

(1.) Main line Delhi to Ti'shawar - - 628 

Branches — Delhi to Uewuri (Rajpu - 
hiiia State iiailwuy) - - 51 

Umballa to Pattiala - - 37 

Do. Simla - - - 79 

Ludhiana to Ferozepore - - 77 

Amritsar to Dalhousie - - 117 

Wazirabad to Sialkot - - 25 

Rawalpindi to M\irree - - 39*5 

Kala-ke-Serai near Rawalpindi to - 
Al)bottaha(l - - - M 

(2.) Main line, Lahon; via. Moolian to - 

Sakkar, in Sind - - - 492*5 

(.3.) Main line, Sakkar to Kolnit up the - 

west bank of tlie Indus, and thence - 
to Rawalpindi - - - 104 


Total niil(?s 1,994 

All this is permanent line. 1 hav(^ not rc'ckoned a 
tow purely temporary lines, now working inaiidy for 
military purposes. 

l>y this system 23 out of 32 districts arc^ in direct 
telegraphic com»nunication both willi (Joverninent 
jind with tlu^ (Commissioners of divisions. T'he nine 
distrie.lH lacking such eominnni(!afion are : — 

(1.) Kartiiil, in th»‘ Delhi division, distant by 
m(!l ailed road 74 rnih'S from l)(4hi and 
47 miles from Umballa. 'Plie postal coin- 
mnuicalion is ])y horsed carls and metalled 
road, which rnn in 13 hours from Dcdlii to 
Karnjil, and in eight hours tVoni Kariuil to 
Umballa. 


(2.) The thrcH^ districts which compose the Tlissar Ciiav.I.Qn.S 
division, the head-quarters of ea(‘.h being 
connected with Dellii by a partly nuU ailed ' ^ * 

road, and tin* distances from Delhi being ; Major Wac 
Rohtak 45 miles, or by post - 7\ hours. " 

llissar 104 „ „ - 19 „ 

Sirsa 53 „ „ - 30 ,, 

'rile, post is earrieil by horsed carls. 

(3.) Iloshiarpiir and Kangra, the liead-quarters of 
the former being distant 24 miles ; and that 
of the latter (at Dharmsiila) 103 miles I’rom 
the divisional head-quarters at Julluiidur. 

'rile post is carried by foot runners on an 
unmetafted road. 

(4.) Shahpur, of which the head-qnart(‘r is 99 miles 
distant from Jliolum, on tin; telegraph line 
between Rawalpindi and Lahore?. Tlio post 
is carricil on an iimnctalled road by foot 
rnniiers, time 20 honr.s. 

(5.) MnzalVargarh and rlhang, in the* Mooltan 
division ; of which the former is U) miles 
distant from Mooltan, and tla; latter (iO miles 
from the U'hichawatni station, on the 
Mooltan and Lahore Railway. From 
Chicluiwatni to Jhang the post is carried on 
an uimu talk'd road by horsed cart. 

The Financial Commissioner is of opinion that 
there is no sp(‘(‘ial urgency of the nature indicated in 
the question under reply lor the eomplelion ol l(4e- 
grafdiic cmnmunicarion with these nine districts. 

None of tlie distances an‘ sncih as might not, if 
occasion re(piiivd, be rajiidly eonneelcti l»y tem]n)rary 
liiK's ; and meanlina' tlie jiostal eommuiiicatioiis are. 
reliable, and are never int(*rriipted or delayed I'xeept 
by heavy rain or lloods. 


NORTIT-WFSTERN VROVTNCES. 


Tho East Indian Railway and tin' Oudh and 
Uoliilkliaiul Railway, sniiplemmited by the telegraphic 
ollices at military slations like Sitapnr, sujiply a tail 
number of telegraphic stations fiM* the general <* vents 
of the province, but for times of distress it is most 
desirable t.liat every civil station should he in tele- 
graphic communication with the rest oi India. 


The following stations have no telegraphic ollici? 
Jh;iiisi, Lalitpnr, dalaun, Ihidann, Mainpuri, IpiTi, 
Bahraie.h, Uondah, Basti, (iorakhimr, Rae Bareli, 
Snllaiipnr, Fartahgarli, Uarliwal, and tlu' 'rarai. 
llainirpur, Ramla, Bijnor, and A/amgarli arc jiro- 
baldy also witlmnt llu'in, but t!n‘ oincers of those 
districts have so fur given no iiilunnation. 


Nortit- 
W I'.STRUN 
riioviscififl 

( \t plain 
Pileher. 


BENGAL. 


liRilaAi.. 


'I'lio proviiiflo is vi'iy w(?ll |)n)vi<lp.<l with toh-giiiphio 
coimmuiicUion. In the iirovitinn of lichiir, ineliidinK 
the two Gommissionevsliips ot I’litim snm Ithagsilpni, 
ami coiifconiug 12 distriets, then, is dirc'cl lelegriip.iin 
communication with the head-qmirtei's oi all di.'ti lets 
except Saraii, Malda, and the Santlial perguunahs. 
They aro aecessihle from telegraph slations on tlw 
East Indian Knilway. 'J'ho telegraph to Gya is midm- 

construction. , 'r» * • 

In Orissa, out of three districts, only Piino is 
unprovided with a telegraph station, but it is on y one 
night’s post from Cuttack. A new .1"“ 
been constructed to connect Cuttack wth False 1 »in t, 
til Chota Nagpore, out of four districts, llMiiubagU 
is the only ono provided with a telegraph statmii. 

In the Chittagong division two 

are in direct communication with Calcutta and each 
other. The exception is the Chittagongr hill tnic s. 

In the Dacca division only two out of five is iic s 
have direct communication by telegraph. 

Earidpur district there is a telegraph s 


Mr. Tirynhi 

Coahm.lo; only Baekerganj and My.nensingli aro 

imtindy without ii li'graphic ciiniinniiH'Jiliori. 

In tlm U.ajrshahai division .Durjiling and Jiilpai- 
trori aro ill dil-ci't commnuicatHin ; Iho IrlugiMpli lino 

on the Nortlmm Bengal Stal.' Railway runs through 
all the oth^r live districts, though they have not 
telegraph slations at their heiwl-r|narlers. 

Ill the Presidency division the only tehgiaph 
station is at Calcutta; Nadiya and Jessorc can he 
reached from the Ea-stcni Bengal Rai wiy toingraph, 
and MnwhidahaJ from the Aximgan., Railway station. 

or the live districts of the Bardwan division three 
liavi. Iclegniph stations; Bankura ami Birhlium 
Imvc not.-lmt there is a telegraph station at Rani- 
»mii, a siih-division of the former, and Snri, the 
hcall-iiuartcrs station of the Birbhuni district, is only 
7 miles from the nearest telegraph station on the 
East Indian Railway. 

Considering the existing postal facilities, and the 
foot that the districts hitherto most subject to lamino 
are aU already provided with telegraphic commumca- 

Q r> A 
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tion, except Sarnri, and that it is easily accessible 
from Arrali, it cannot bo said that any additional 
telegraph lines are required in Bengal to meet the 
necessiti(is of (uture famine administration. All the 
most important towns in the province nre connected 
witli each oth(3r and with Calcutta by telegraphic 
communication, and such lines as have any prospect at 
all of financial success havtr aln;a<ly been constructed. 
'Fo sum up, 22 out of 43 districts in Bengal have 


telegraph stations at their head-quarters, 12 have lines 
of telegraph running through them, and more or less 
accessible to post or special messenger, while only 
nine are wholly unprovided with telegraphic com- 
munication, viz., Manbhura, Singbbuin, Lohardagga 
Puri, Maldah, Saran, Chittagong hill tracts, B^er- 
ganj, and Myraensingh. All these are within easy 
postal distance of the nearest tidegraph station. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The exisling telegraph lines follow the opeui lines 
of railway. 'I’la* military station and important trading 
town of Ivam[)tee is connected witli the railway lim^s 
at Nagpur, 10 mill's distant. 'I’his line is eontiniu'il 
through Sconi to Jubhulpore, having a total li'iigtli of 
174 miles. Saugor is distant 75 miles from Kareli on 
the G. I. P. R., and a telegraph lirn^ runs beside llie 
military road, connecting these points. The fortress 
ofAssirgarh is distant fi miles from tin; telegraph. 
'Flu; military posts and eommereial towns of Raipur, 
Sumbalpur, Iloshangabnd, and Chanda, besides 
Siromdia, are not eonnoeted, nor is Paehmarhi. a 
military j)ost and the sanitarium and hoi-weather 
ri'sidiMieo of th(‘ Chief Commissioner and stafl*. 
I loshangabad, a military post on the frontier of the 


provinces, the crossing place for mnch of the Bhopal 
produce over the Nerbudda, and the head-quarters of 
a Commissioner of division, is distant 10 miles from 
the railway ami telegra[di lines. But the new railway 
would take tin; telegraph to Kalliunpiir, 50 miles 
distant from Rai|)ur, the head-quarters of the Com- 
missioner of the Chlmtlisgarh ili vision. 

Assuming that the telegraph will follow the railway 
to Kullianpni', the portal of Chlnittisgarli, probably 
commmeial and military considerations, over and above 
the considmatioiis here refened to, would necessitate 
ail I'xleiision to Raipur. On general ground'^, ex- 
Imisions to Paedimarlii, and perliaps to Clianda, are 
eminently desirabli'. A liiu; to Pachmarhi has, I 
understand, bi'cn sanctioned. 


BOMBAY. 


4'he existing lines are : — 

(1.) From Bombay North, through Surat, Broach, 
Baroda, and Ahmedabad, to Deesa, and thence into 
Sind and through Rajpntana into the North-west; (2) 
from Bombay East, through 'Fhuna, Nasick, branch to 
Dliulia for Khuudesh, Rhosawul, and so to Jubhulpore 
and Nagporc; and sonth-oast to Poona, and thence 
{a) to Sholapiir and so to llydrnbad, Madras, and 
Ihingalore, (5) by Satara, Kolhapur, Bclgaum, 
Dliarwar, and Hubli, to Bcllary, and so to Madras and 
Bellary, witli brani'lies from Belgauin to Viiigorlii 
and (toh, and from Dliarwar to Carwar and Coompta. 


in Canara. Communication exists with Alunednagai 
by a line betwe(?n Dbond and Man mar. The principal 
towns left out by tliis system of lines are Ratnagiri 
and Kaladgi or Bijapnr. Proposals by the colbietor 
of RaUingiri to eonsiriict. a tidegniph line from 
Kolhapur to Ratnagiri, Chijdnn, and Rajapnr are 
under consideration. A line from Sholapnr through 
Bijapnr and Kaladgi to Dhai’war is vc'i y nec(*ssary for 
raj)id communication in a famine. 'Fhe collcctur of 
Kaladgi says — 'Felograms generally arrive with thi'r 
postal advices, sometimes a day or so laler.” 


MADRAS. 


"Fhc Board have not much to say with reference to 
this question. With the cxecptioii of (Jiifloor, which 
is within 1<S miles of a railway station, telegraphic 
communication exists between all district licad- 
quart(M‘s and the presidency town, a* well as along all 
the lines of railway ; and as temporary lines can 
always b(; run up when desireil, the Boai’d do not 
consider that tlie desirability of having rapid eomrauni- 


cation in times of distress necessitates the establishment 
of permanent stations involving a financial loss. At 
present new stations are always established experi- 
mentally wherever there is any^ reason to believe that 
they will pay, and continued as a permanency if the 
result of the trial is satisfactory. If lines of rail are 
increased, telegraphs must necessarily accompany 
them. 
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CHAPTER I.— QUESTION 23. 


Ciiap.I.Qn.S 


Has here KTn wtthm the historic period ant/ sensible, denudation of the forest, i//, or bordering/ on^ your 
piovtnt f , ^ Con it be tested by stotistics showiny over how much area forest or scrub Jutufle has been cut 
down y C(tH you state any specijtv facts which tead you to think that such ttcforestation has caused injurious 
tjfe.ets in any way, either in respeet to the fall of rain or the. abundance or pennaneuee of wafer in streaws, 
or welts, or the subsoil, or the denudation of the surface soil, so as to render it unfit for cuttieatlou f And 
what injury has been protlueed, and to what e,etent f Can you adduce any direct eridenee that such in jury 
as you think has been caused by the cleariny of the forest has been rentedied by its reproduction t If i/ou 
think the clearance^ has been injurious, what steps would yon jtropose to take towanh relndsi tneuf t Should 
it he flone by artificial plantiny, or by eonsrrration of the tract, so as to keep out cattle yrazintf and fires ? 
Can such eonser ration be effected without intvt fcriny with any vested riyhts of the /woptc, (tr with their 
eonseiit, if i nterference is necessary f IVhieh of the two methods would he easiest, cheapest^ f/uiehest of 
operation, and most ejf ectual f Jo what e.rtent, and on how larye an area, could either method be followed f 


I’UNJAB. 


Punjab. 


Tlio reply to this qiio.stioii i.s t'liriiislied by Mr. 
BadtMi C.8., Coiisorvutor oi Forests in tli(‘ 

Fiinjiil). Tl is {inne\ed iti lull, ddu; Financial 
Commissioner <lesir«‘s me lo remark thereon, ihat, 
ill his opinion, the quest ion wliefher there has been 
in th(‘ Fnnjah del'orestation of tin* injurious nature 
desorilK'd above must \w answerc'd in lh<‘ iK'gative 
or left in doubt; exeejit as regards tlie lowc'r liills 
ot* the lloshiaiqmr distriet, wlieia? misehiid* to the 
adjac('nt lands below lias no doubt oecurii'd from 
tlie exe(‘.ssiv(; denudation of* tlie hills, caused by tin* 
increased population and mannt'actures of the district, 
and by public; works on a scale of magnitude pre- 
viously unknown in that part of the country. 


Major Waci 

Also, a.s regards the conednding paragraphs of the. 

eonservatoFs reply, the Financial (‘(Uiimissioiiei* ob- 
serves that, though in the al».striU‘l the ('onservator's 
arguments are c“orreel, the facts, as inqilied in lu'ad 
2 of the argument, are lilely to giv(‘ a wrong 
imprc'ssion. The eonlliet is not h(‘l.ween vast public 
iiitiavsts and th(‘ private intmc'sfs of l(t or 1 cattle 
owners, hnt lu‘twi‘en public interests of :i very 
limited descTiplion, which it i.s propo^(‘il to henetil by 
measures of fori*st conservancy of dtaihlliil ellieaey, 
and the harrying and discontenting of a whole! 
country-side which those, measures involv<‘. 


Hicrc is only one. general remark 1 Iiave to make 
on the following answers. Tlie cpii'stions set me are 
V(‘ry pro|)erly directed to a.scertain actual facts and 
results, and not to evoke theories. Forest facts and 
foiijst re.sults can only bo produced in a series of 
years; wlicn, thm'eforc, it is j’cmcMuhered that forest 
coMservaney has only been in (existence in the Funjiih 
for about 12 years, the actual results can only be 
f«!w, but it would be the grossest fallacy to alh.‘ge 
that we have no sulTicieiit ground to urge the im- 
portance* of c'.onscrvaiiey and rc'boiseiiicnt A!kork.s, 
becaiuse the conditions ni whic*h wi; are placed do 
not enable us to point to fully succcwsful ]em<‘dic!s. 

Accomplished evils are oidy too eoininon ; their 
remedy has as yet only eomiimncxMl. 

We must rely on the known facts of science, on 
thc! ext)c!rienc.;c^ of othc*r eountric'.s, on analogy, and 
on influbnejo from works as yet only beginning to 
show rc'sults. It may be. urged that in such a aisc* 
there is only a probability of sueex'ss if measurers arc 
uml(*rtaken ; that may be so, but at any rate; there 
is a great deal more ttian a probability ol* mischief it 
they are neglectc;d. 

'rhe 23nl c|uestion, chapter 1., consists, in fact, ot 
a scries of questions ; and it is only possible to 
exhibit answers to each paragraph .separately : — 

(a.) Has there been within the histone period any 
sensible denudation o f the forest in, or bordering 
on, ymir province 1 Can it be tested by statis- 
tics showing over how much area forest or scrub 
jungle has been cut down ? 

In the present state of the country it is not likely 
that statistics will bo available, though, it any useful 
purpose could bo .secured by it, with a great deal of 
labour a sort of estimate of the area of hill ranges 
niore or lesa denuded might bo made. 

n 000*7 


The farts (or olhc*rwisc!) of denudiifion may hci hfr. 
tested in thc* following ways : — HaJtn J\ 

(1.) By the tradition of ilic; country ;ind evldc'iic'e 
of old people! who recollect a former state* of 
thing.s. 

(2.) By a study of localities now' denuded, and 
comparing (hem with similar localities which, 
from situation or other cause, have c-seaped 
denudation. 

(8.) Supplementcul as to (2) by tlu! fact that th(‘rt! 
has liec'ii an enormous inerc'asc* in the demand 
for wood both for fuel and for eonstruetion, 
whicli snpidy is known or c!ertaiiily irderred 
to have hec‘ii drawn from places now cleiind(*d. 

I have no douht whatever tliat tliroiighcmt the* 
ruiijab the denudation of forc'sts lias been great and 
(*c)ntiiiiious. We have only since I8t)4 c*Mdeavoured 
to c.'ombat it, and that with very impeu-feet rneaii.s, 
and in the fac-e of an opposition whic'h has hec*n 
and is constant and unrel(‘Mting. This is always 
the* ease, especially in thc! hegiiming of any attciinpt 
to c!onscHTe, bcM^un.sc* tlie grc'at bulk of a population 
(wliether Indian or European) are sensible only to 
the piussure of immediate* wants, and liave no idea 
of individual rc*straint ibr the h(*netll, of the wliole, 
or of present restraint for the .sake of a (.‘ontinuons 
supply for the future. 

'Fherc* i.s ample tradition to show tlnit thc outer 
Himalaya, the; Salt Kaiigc*, the I'uhhi Range* in 
(fujrat, the outer hills of the Sivalik,* and many 
other places were better wooded than thc*y arc* now. 

This tradition is amply confirmed by the fac*t that 
tlmse lc)c.*.alities h(*ar all the signs of its truth ; while 
w'e know that practiec!S of burning and indi.seriinimite 


* See remarks at the close of this reply by Mr. Coldstream, 
Deputy Commissioner of Hoshiarpur. 
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grazing (practised increasingly with an increasing 
population) arc adequate to produce the disastrous 
change. 

Mor(?over, the constant wars which before our 
rule des()lat<‘<l the country cannot have been without 
eflect on tin; fon^st. And the immense increase of 
the population, tlui demands for railways, for work- 
shoj)s, for cantonments, and for towns that now 
nnmber tliousamls instead of tens of inhabitants, and 
arc supplied with fuel and wood from somewlitu’c, 
jnust necessarily tend to denude the country, unless 
measures for rej)roduction Jiro adopted. These 
measures have b(‘on jind are still wholly inadequate 
to replace the drain on the material. 

Within my own time (‘iiormous areas in the pljiins 
have bi'im cleared of fuel to supply the railways, not 
the least part of whose* demaml is for the burning of 
millions of brieks iis<?d in tlie lirst construction. 

Mr. Coldstream, Deputy Commissioiior ofHosliiarpur 
bas proV(^d that I In*, same efiect has tak(‘n place in 
the SiAvaliks. The <iestruelion (cbi(‘lly from similar 
caust's) in the bills, notably in Hazara and RaAvalpindi, 
has been gnait. The denudation lias no doubt been 
greater in our own time tbaii at any other, bi'cjiusi^ 
f)opula,lion befort^ Avas scantier; tliere Avere none of the 
pr(‘S{*ni great centres of demand ; and it necnls no 
argument to <*sta.blisb that, the scantiiT the ]>opulation 
and its eattki, tin* h‘ss are tlie obstacles to the natural 
/•(iproduetion of material taken from tlui forests. 

(/>.) Cott you shffc any sjwcijiv facts ivhick icati you 
to ih'nih that sm'k ifeforvsiatiott has caused 
injurious effects in any icay^ either in resjteet 
to the fall of rain or the abundauee or ye r man- 
cnee of water in stores or wells or the suhsoif so 
as to router it unfit for eultiealion I 

I'bis subject must be approached apart from the 
know'll fact that such evil Jvsulls an* ])rodueed by 
forest deiiudatioii both in tropical and i(‘m]>(*7’atc 
climates ; but it is iin))Ossibl(‘ to exclude, tlie absobde 
evidence of facts, the stale of tlu* D(*parlment dcs 
naut(*s Alpes, the \ alloy of I )evohiy, and tin* region 
of Kinbriui, to say nothing of tlu* numerous instances 
cited in various aulliors in wliicb the effects of forest 
deniidalion arc known and recorded. In tropical 
coimtri(*s, so far from there lieing any feature Avhich 
renders it ])Ossil)Ic that re.'<ults Avouhl be olli(*rwisc, 
llie increased violence and diu’ation of our rainfall 
can only lend lo intensify and make more ahirmiiig the 
results Avliieh follow, 

10 very part of our hill districts Avliere I here is any 
population (/.c., out of ihe I ndy Aljiine region) is more 
or less ravaged by torrents. Near Chumba (to take (uily 
oiui instance), and on the route from there up the 
Slid valley, torrents aft«*r torrent may be noticed; 
dry in the summer, but in the rains coming down with 
fury, bearing down iiitusscs of stones and debris which 
sjircad out at last into a vasi cone or fan shaped mass 
of delnis ; this, increasing in breadth year by year, 
destroys flehls on either side. The same may bo 
observed all over Hazara, valleys that might be fertile 
and cultivalc‘d being filled with stones as far as the 
eye can ri’acb. 

Some of llie disasters are, of course, due to landslips 
and to peculiarities of geological s1i atur»i, and to 
accident al closures of the com so of a stream, Avhcrc, 
after tin; Avater ha« accumulated lor a time, the 
harrier is violently burst, and a destructive flood 
lollows. 

Hut making the fullest allowaiiLO for ibcsc case.*', 
the number of instances that bavi* come under uiy OAvn 
observation eertainly due to, or subsi;f[ucnt]y aggra- 
vated by, forest dcmidatioii (and even denudation of 
herbnge and turf by burning and over-pasturing — a 
matt(‘r also of the highest importance) arc v(5ry 
numerous. 

A familiar instance may bo quoted in tlio Tirth 
valley, or that ])art of <*ounlry traversed by the road 
from Simla to Sultanpur, between say Meuglaor and 
Largie. 


The state of the chos ” or sand torrents of Hosbiar- 
piir ought not to bo entirely unnoticed as another 
instance. 1 haA^e specially reported on these curious 
torrents. 'Fhc extremely soft nature of the soil of the 
hills Avould always render it liable to some detrition, 
and the streams Avoiild aUvays exhibit sandy beds; 
but their pvc.^(‘rit extent and their constant increasi^ 
in length and breadtli is certainly due to denudation, 
the evidence of whieli is conclusive. 

The torrents that intersect the Salt l^lnge, and 
bring down masses of stone and sand, may also be 
alluded to. The torrents called “ IJj,” Ra Aval,” and 

Loll,” AvIiich i;ross the road b(*tAVccn Miirrce and 
Rawidpindi, are also mainly if not (*ntircly due to 
denudation And 1 havi*. directed a fiirtlier more 
minute inquiry inlo the “basins of origin,” so as to 
get perniissioii to enclose these as forest lands, 'flie 
destruction caused by tha torri'nts is only too w(‘ll 
knowm. A recent exploi sition of the sources of the 
AV(‘ll-known C’hakki torn*nt near (jiijrat sboAved that 
the main branches contributing stones and waste 
iiiaterial eamo 1‘rom liills utterly denuded in Caslimir 
territory. 

'FIk* Gaggar is another familiar torrent lloAViiig 
from denuded liills. Tliere are evidences in Hhawui* 
pur (detailed in the introduction to llie Government of 
India Forest Report, 1872-8) to sIioav that. pennaniMit 
rice (uiltiwation, not derived from the Sutlej, was once 
there practised; and thi‘re is little doubt tliat the 
Gaggar Avas once* a steady tloAviiig I'iver carrying 
fertility far south. 

We bav(* of course no statistics to shoAV the area of 
lami remlea’ed micultiirable by IIk'si* streaims, whose: 
jirincipal t*l]ects an* seen to-day in the demaiid tlu‘y 
make on public funds Ibr repairs of roads and bridges, 
ct(*. 

A. great many of tliem have been so long in action 
that Avo can only point to lands now covered wiili 
stones Avitbont our being able to recall a day when 
they Avere otherwise. 

As regards that jiart ot* tlu* iiuestion Avhii'h relales 
to raiidall, I Avould briefly obsi'rve that, vvliile 
(*xp('riments carried on in EiU'ope sIioav a jiroliahility 
(and a strong one) that forests may have an inibienct' 
in actually increasing the rain fa 1 1, avo an* as y«( 
(even in Knrope) unable to sjM‘ak eoiifideiitlv, and 
in India data are wanting, 1'o suppose that ion , Ms 
can create a monsoon is unreasonabh* ; to siij)po>e 
that they can attract ami li(*Ip in tln^ eomh'nsalien of 
clouds is by no means opposed to a sound judginenl. 
Hut the practical conclusion is, that wdiile AVe are 
Availing for eonlirniation of the effects of forests in 
this direction, Ave an*, amjdy justi/ied in taking aetiiai 
rcgunling forest conservancy and reboisemcnl by the 
otlier facts w'hieh no one disputi’s, viz., those, com 
cerniiig the supply of Avat(*r in streams and AVidls, tin* 
safety of the surface soil on the hills, tlie prevention 
of destruction of lands, river banks, and Avbat they 
snjiport, as well as of bridge, s and ])ublic works, all of 
Avliich can to some e.xtent be sccuri'd by taking cere of 
the slopes from whence the Avater (Avbieh docs so 
much mischief or so much good, a.s the case may be) 
iirst take.s its start,, 

'Fhe eflect of forests in breaking the force of the 
full of rain, absorbing a laige prf^iortion of the water, 
and acting as a tilter and as a sponge, both to cleanse 
and slowly discharge the surplus, are too well kmnvn 
to be T’ernarked On ; but in connection with tliis I 
should like to say that I believe, (w^ith Mr. Medlicott) 
that tlie production of “ Rob,” Avhich we call “ Kalar,’* 
so deleterious to enltiirablo land, is in no slight 
m«3asnrc connected with the interference Avitli the 
general system of subsoil drainage which mu.st result 
when the outer hill ranges of a couiitiy are denuded, 
and Avhen the ruin that falls abundantly on them every 
monsoon is not enabled lo soak into the soil and to 
feed permanent springs and streams, but is allowed 
rapidly to run off the surface carrying stones and saml 
into various tori'ent beds Avhich, rushing with great 
violence for a time (which might be calculated at a 
few hours out of tho whole season), pass away and 
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Ipiive nothing behind. In a word, the effect is to 
sui)stitute a surface drainage, violent as \vell as use- 
less in its action, for a deeper percolation of water, 
affecting gradiLally and perinaiu^ntly llu' subsoil. 

I can do no luoni than allude to the uniucrous 
remains of old vilhiges sithI wells, long dcscrU-il and 
dry, which an? found in parts of the Ibrijab plains. 
No certain information can b(‘ given ; whih' the 
desicjcation may be (lu(‘. to the deprivation of subsoil 
moisture, there is also the probability that changes in 
the course of IIk’ great rivei*s, and (heir rec<*ssion 
from (he vicinity, may he a more imm(‘diate cause. 
As n’gards the area nuuhu’i'd imlit for cultivation, tU (5 
area in Hazara alone, of (orretds bods amounts to 
something lilui SO, 000 acres ; hut the area covered 
with sand in lloshiarpur, and otherwise injured all 
over the country, cannot of course b(^ stab'd in 
(igures. 

(r.) Can you adduvv any direct, cridenve that such 
injury as you think has hren caused hy the 
clearinfi of forests has been remedied hy its 
reproduction ? 

In a [jrovince where (beyond enacting a few 
tent alive and general rules to sav(‘ standing tr(‘cs in 
certain places) little or nothing bad lasui done 
previous lo 1S64, and wli(‘r(‘as since then a small. 
i*or(*sl. statf luis l)cen employed wliicJi had everything 
(o learn, and to make its way slowly against (‘very 
kiml of dithenlty both from within and from witlnmt, 
it is not ]K>ssibh' that (‘xtensivc i'(*.snl(s can as yet hc 
(|U 0 ted. We liav(* as yet made on(‘. large artitieial 
plantation, eovialug about 1*2 scpiare, miles, and no 
doubt this has produced locally an increased dewfall 
and sonu' ebang(' in the. local temtHratuK’. As lo 
tlu‘ ('ff'ct of measures of natural eoiiservaney, /.c., 
giving pi’Oleetion (without artilieinl ])lanling), all 
that I can say is, that the natural ri']>vodue,t ion (when 
wo liave havi' Immmi permit I' mI to prolv’et an'as) has 
l)eot) s>ieb as conclusively to show the good eifects of 
mere, protecliou, A small but iii((Testing e\p<'riun.*nt 
(not nmh'r the Forest Adiiiiuistrution) may be simmi 
at llawal Findi, Avbere a pic'cc'of bard elaya^y soil with 
a few slirubs or bushes (ot‘ about oOO acres in (‘xbuil) 
is now a public* ])aTk full of vc'rdnre, and Ibat sobdy 
by ’^' I he, (.‘lleets ol’ careful protect lou Ibr lo years. 
And there are many individual tracts of forest, wlnav- 
ev<u- tluu’o have been eonstitnt(Ml foic'sts, all over tlu'. 
Fnnjab, wbieh show the same rt;sults. While wa.t(*r 
in the streams may he found in many of th(‘se all llui 
yeai- round, similar watercourses in (Finuh'd places 
will bt! found dry. 

Numerous instances may be met with in the hills 
of ravines closed ii]) and cured by tin* spontaneous 
growth of bushes, (K:e. wh<‘re, from some ac,eid(*ntnl 
circumsiaiieo th{?y have bad (he ehanec of growing up 
again. 

(d.) If you think the cleariny has been injurious, 
what steps would you propose to take towards 
rehoisement / Should it hr done hy artificial 
planting or by conservation of the tract, 
* * * llhich of the two methods 

would, he easiest, cheapest, (piiehest of the 
operation, and 7 )iost (Jfretual I [7 leave the 
omitted words regarding vested rights to a. 
separate answer,] 

The difficulty, of (’Oiirsc, is the magnitude of the 
work. But this should not cause despair. We 
cannot close the wliole (^xbait of vast range's at once, 
or supply an enormous forest stafl to supei viseit. We 
must do the work gradually. V^^‘ must attack 
successively, and slovdy, one by one tln^ ])oints where 
the denudation has produced tin* worst etli'cts. We 
must be content to take (iii (*acli forest division) a 
few only of the prineiy)al points, and assun* ourselves 

Of course roads have now been made, and avenues, treses, 
fltc. planted, but the bulk of the growth of Acacia Mode^ta 
which covers the slopes is entirely natural growth. 


of success. Prejudice may bo removed i^esl (us Ciup.I.Qw^ii 

(lirecjted in tlu' ca.S(i of tlu» vast work to be doiu* in 

the Alps under the Fnmeh law) by attacking places Fwwjab. 

when* (he rcsidts will In* seen at an early date. We 

should take, for instance, e(*rtaiu parts nf tiu* salt liaden Powt 

range, tin* sources oi‘ oiu* or two d(‘fiiiit<? and do- 

strnelive torrents in llosliiaipore, in Rawalpindi, and 
so forth, and ho content to treat these. If wo 
acioomplish so nundi, and h'live sucoeeding goiiorations 
of olHcials to carry on the work, we shall havc^ 
nevcrtiudc.ss done a grc/it work, and saved thousands 
of rupees. 

The first and nn’ist essential step is, liaving 
selechul a definite houndaiy liiui along a range of 
hills selected Ibi* operation, oi‘ a detinile “ p(Tim(*l(‘r,” 
that is, tin* ari'a from Avhich tin* nlliinMU* brancims and 
sources of a. torrent take their rise, most, carefully and 
comph'tcly to close and protect if, so as to givi* ev(*ry 
possibh*. chanc(* to its natural r(\sl ora lion. All ex[)(‘ri- 
ence sliows ns that, this (in a. climate lik(‘ that of India, 
where growth of vc'gclation, (.nice allowed a fair 
cUanc(‘, is rapid) is the most promising method of 
])roc(*(*diiig. 

Wlietlicr Avo adopt artificial planting or rely on 
iiatiiral growth, this is the first lliing (and an 
ahsolute sine-(pia-non ) to be- iloin*. 

'riiis l(‘ads me lo the ii(‘\t ]M)iiit. ; then* is no hard 
and fast ruh* to hi* laid doAvn in any easi*, Avln'llier 
natural or artificial reproduction is to he adopti'd. 

4'he ivsiill of natural growth has to b(* watched. In 
most case.s it will ii’(|iiire ; — 

(1.) ('losing and rest. 

(2.) ('erltiin mechanical aids known as “■ liar rage,” 
or s(*ri(*s of rough dams iiiadt* of rough stone 
(or Avhat elso may he available) built in a. 

.s(‘ries one above tln^ oilier, to aid (In* closing 
lip of ravine's; ns fiisi'ines pegg(.*d or staki'd on 
to the soil; as rows of li\ (‘ stakes di iv(‘ii (irmly 
into 1h(* ground, and nunle, of Avillow, poplar, 
or oIIkm* spi'cies that strike root naidily, so 
that (‘aeli slak(^ lu'cnnies a tree; euttiiig of 
gently sloping giitl(‘r oi* ilrains lo li'ad oil th(‘- 
AA'aler, and fireveiit it coiu'entratiiig its How 
into a dangerous ravine, (lius also dispersing 
moist uiv, and n'lidering flu* hillside* soft and 
damp, so that sowings may Ik* ma<le or eiitlings 
plaiil(‘d along the etlges of such drains or 
chaniieJs. 

(d.) SoAving, or filling by transplants, of beds 
silti'd lip Ol’ other suitable pluees at the. heads 
of .streamlets and natural points of drainage 
eollectirm. 

Of cour.s(‘ natural jiroduction is the cheapest, and, 

Avheii aided .as above*, may he just as (jiiick and 
(Hfeetual, if not iiion* so, than purely artilicial work; 
hut most ordinarily both will be. u.^«*d in comblnatioii, 
and the proci.so form to be adopti'd iiiust entirely 
d(j)(*nd on the physical conditions of tin* plact* dealt 
with. 

(f.) Can the conservation he effected without inter- 
fering icifh any rested rights of the people, or 
with, their consent, if necessary f \lltese words 
oreurin the middle of the lost epioti d ipiestion ; 
bid are conveniently Sfparafed.'\ 

As far as con.scnt is (‘oncerned, cxpcrimicc can 
alone show. In Ilu3 Aljis it lias IxMai found that 
Avlicii (fOveriiiiK'nt ('omiiu.'iiccd tin; works on areas 
wliic.h it took up eoinpulsorily, as soon as people shav 
th(^ .sucecs.s attained tlicy began ((\spi‘cially the more 
rational eommnnni eoiincil.s, Slo.) to do the Avork 
ill (heir oAvn neighhourliood 1hiiinselve.s and the 
(lovornment aided in such cases by money grants or 
grants of seed.s and plants, 'flie areas or “ peri me ter. ‘i 
ii(*eessary to be ilealt Avitli were ih^clarcd by forest 
ex[»ert.s, and tin' AVork was carried on by the State oi 
by the “ roboisements — Faeultatifs” al hided to. 

In talking Avith people in Hoshiarpur ] find tlia 
tlio.se whose lands were affected hy the sand wen 
eager that Government should take steps, but thi 
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lp.LQn.ss. people in the hills who had cattle said it was very 
true that the case was bad, but that their cattle 
would (lie. I said, “You can feed your cattle on 
“ foddei*, and you can take your cattle elsewhere if 
rfw VowdL “ the worst comes to the Avorst, l)ut we cannot make 
— 1— “ the land safe or leproduce grass and wood (which 

will iiltiiiuibdy, after a little space of self-denial, 
“ benefit you) except by closing tlif*. hills.’* 

TIh' idea that any peasantry Avill (^viu* (umseiit at 
lirst to anything the benolit of which is future, 
while the pressure or discomfort is immediate, is 
eoiitradictod by the expcTience of all forest countries. 
Hy rewards and by compensation you may reconcile 
p(‘oplt% and that is all. Govern moit irfust judge Avhat 
is right and fair to do, irrcspcctiA^o of po})ula,r clamour, 
and their orders must be carried out. The natural 
love of keeping things quiet, almost at any price, 
renders olficials v(Ty unwilling to do this*. 

But next, as to amounl of ri'straint neei'ssary. 
The practical difficulty is tliat, the worse the denuda- 
tion, tli(^ larger is the area over whiedi (mttlo are 
sjiread, searching out the hist blad(*s of grass and 
tb(i last sprouts of slim ha and plants for their scanty 
subsistence. Generally speaking, however, the 
locality is of so little use to tin* pi'ople that the 
actual hardship can be very litth' if they are de- 
])rived of the right to devastate^ it for a time. 
Lib(*rality must be shown, and compensation paid 
where nei'Jed ; and effort should lx? made, in all 
reboisem(?nt works, to grow quickly not only tr(‘(‘s 
and shrubs, hut aliove all grass, jihints of foddiT, and 
so forth, su(?h as the m(?dicago and other specii's, 
which after souk* months may lx? cut, of coiirsi* 
without up-rooting, as fodder, and given gratis to 
people that have Ixicn excluded. But 1 beg to call 
attention to two prominent points (ho justice of 
Avhi(?h is undeniable, but which arc apt to be 
overlooked. 

1. IIowevcT mueh A. and B. may have “ vested 
rights” of grazing, they art*, not the proprietors of 
the soil.’^ Conse(iU(?ntly they (;an never claim to 
excrcisii their rights to such an i^xteiit as to destroy 
the servient I'stah*, or lender it useless to the pro- 
pri(?t()r. All rights are inherently limit able to this 
(‘xteiil. Hence tin? soil owru'r has the natural right 
to say : “ Tin? land is incapable in its present con- 
“ (lit ion (without total d(.‘struction) of supporting 
“ more than such and such a number of cattle, t 
“ re<(uiie that the catth* a(lmitt(?(l should lx? limited 
“ to that number which it will fairly support, and 
“ I require that plac.es which are in such a state 
“ that they caimot support, any cattle at all should 
“ ho (dosed, so that my property may he restored, 
“ and not n?ndcr(^d alike useless to hk? and a source 
“ of injury to others.’* Such a principle is admitted 
hy every civilised law, and 1 could (piote ample 
authorities (if for anything so obvious it wore m^eded) 
alike from Knglisli, Freueh, and (Jermaii sources. 

2. But if then? is an absolute conflict hetweem the 
jirivate and the public interest, the private must 
giv(i way. It is more reasonable that 10 or 12 cattle 
owiK'rs should he obliged to take their cattle away 
and grow fodder for thmn, and ff*ed them in stalls, or 
even s(*ll them, than that miles and miles of country 
shall he destroyed by, the? denudation (if the “ peri- 
meter *’ or basin of origin of a liill stream. 

Th(i closure, it may lx* ri^membered, is only 
temporary ; after a few years (may he under favour- 
able circumstances four or live only, but of course 
no fixed cstimah* can be made) partial reopening 
may lx* allow(*d ; care has then to he taken not to 
allow a gr(‘at(*r numlicr of (;attle on to the sito than 
can really he pastured there without risk of over- 
grazing for the fiitun^ 

The existing forest law gives ample powers, in 


* Of course.*, if the dangerous places are really private land, 
tlicn, unless some special application of the Forest Act can be 
made, tlic land has to b(* expropriated ; but here we arc dealing 
with wask'S which are in theory Government, ns oil )vasle is, 
but which is burdened with rights. 


my opinion, for carrying out the procedure necessary, 
hut nothing can be done without a firm grasp of 
the principles of forest conservancy, a clear under- 
standing of what is fair and just, and a (letcrraination 
to work on th( 3 se linos for the public benefit firmly 
and with a whole heart, not to he moved by a little 
clamour or an outcry which is sun? to be raised if 
listened to,nomatl(*r how intrinsically just and whole- 
some the restrictions imposed are. 

'J’o the ahovi? report hy the Cons(?rvalor (jf Forests, 
1 subjoin the following account of what lias (x^curred 
in tin* Siwaliks of tin*. Iloshiarpiir district, written by 
tli(* Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Coldstream : — 

There has been within tin* last two generations a 
most (?xtensive deniidatioiV* of forest area on the 
outer Siwalik, the cliaiii which runs from nortli- 
W(‘st to south-east right through tlx* whole district 
in tiui direction of its greatest length. 

I. eannot give eom])l(‘t(* statistics as to the area 
of denudatmn, hilt have h(?(:‘n at some pains to ascer- 
tain g(‘nerally its extent within oaeh hill village*. 

The result is, tliat it apj)(‘ars that miles ujion miles, 
I might say ten.s of miles, of liill side have heeii (?leared 
more or less e.ompletely of their timber and brush- 

VV(K)(|. 

Wh(*re formerly the nilgai, tlie tiger, and ev(*.n 
th(* elepimnt were found, tliere is now no forest, not 
ev(*n in some places a scanty brushwocxl. 

1*his d(‘for('station lias had the most disastrous 
efteetSjf for I think 1 may safely aUribute to it, if 
not the existenet*, at least the inereasi?, of the sandy 
beds culled ehohs, which s(?am the whoh? breadth 
of country from the water shed to the south-west 
boundary of the distri(?t. These are ve.ry numerous, 
(x?curring at almost every mile, and are sometimes 
themselves i a mih* broad. Thf?S(? cholis are ])hiins 
of arid hiirren land for most of ilic year ; Imt for a 
lew days each rainy season, and occasionally througli- 
out the year, th(*y art? tilh?d with wide rushitig lorreiils 
sweeping (’verything hefon* them, and carrying in ii. 
few sliort liours the whole drainage of tin? lower 
.Siwaliks itito the fortilt? plains of the Doah. 

Loss of art'a in the hill villages from detrition, loss 
of p(.)tential f()r(*st income to tin* villagara, diluvion 
in the vllhig(?s in tlie plains lx?low, destruction (»f 
road, bridges, and railways, ]x‘rpctual waste of sand 
in the midst of a moist fertile country, growing (ex- 
penses of sand hills on neighbouring laud, formed hy 
the action of the winds, these arc some of the (*vils 
which the ehohs hav^t? (.*au.sed or help to perpetrate, 
and which arc probably intimately (?()nnecled villi 
the denudation of tlu? forest on the outer Siwaliks. 

1 have ascertained that in llosliiarpur parganah 
above 55 square mil(‘s (55,000 acres) arc wastes of 
ehoh land. 

During the period of S(?t.tlement 8,(X)0 acres of 
assess(?(l land .alone have been diluviated or deterio- 
rated by the action of ehohs. To give an instatiei* 
of which 1 know the particulars, the township of 
Dasuya has lost land worth lis. 5,000 in two years 
from this cause. 

In Julluiidur district the complaints of the llosliiar- 
pur drainage appear to he yearly increasing, and 
the floods^ from these hills have just caused enormous 
damage in the line of railway. 

I beli(*.ve that the people would generally consent 
to Government int(‘ii‘orenc.e. The land is mostly 
tlu! peopl(*’s and not Government land ; but I think 
they could easily he persuaded to submit to conservancy 
in their own interests. 

Nature would soon relx)is(! the tract, helped by 
sowings and plantings, which could be very cheaply 
done through th(? ag(?ney of the villagers. 


♦ Demulation of hill tra(;t8 of outer Siwalik range, 
f Disastrous effects of denudatioiu 

t Yes. But the floods did not go over the ehohs, hut along 
the courses of regular rivers, and the damage caused to the 
country and to the railway was owing to the railway embank- 
ment acting as a dam from its Ix^ing deficient in water-way.-^ 
Gokk Oubklv, Financial Commissioner. 
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I need not i'lvthev enter into \mticu\ar8, as tihe iraportance, and \ am only waltinj^ for cstabWsimwnt Cu\rA.Qn*ail 

subject as been lully trctvtcd in my letters above for wbieh I bavc iimdied, and a t;eueral sanction, to 

quoted. commence operations. V uN.un . 


I consider tbo subject us one of vital ami pressing 

Addendum to the prveedintf Lit ply 


Mr. 

Baden Powell 


'Die Conservator of Forests has written a further 
reidy (which is appended), under the imprcission tliat 
the Financial Commissioner’s remarks, with which his 
previous n*ply is prefaced, will be umlerstoo<l as 
asserting that no deforestation has occurred in the 
Punjab. [ am, tliereforo, directed to point out that 
the remark objected to was confined to “deforestation 
of the injurious nature (h'serihed ” in the (jiu'stion, 
that is to say, deforestation carried to such an extent 
as to nlTect the rainfall or water-supply in streams 
and in tlie subsoil, or to denude the soil and render it 
unfit for eultivatioii. 

The l(*tt(*r now n^ceived from tin* Conservator 
shows, what tlui Financial Commissioner ii(‘ver 
denied, that a great deal of timh(‘r has Ix'tm cut 


down ill the forests of the Piinjali and of Ivashrnir. Wacc 

It would have been impossible to build civil slatious 

and caiitonmonts, and to carry on tlie piil)li(* works 

which th(‘ (lovcriunent has uiidtu-takeii, without a 

large consumption of wood both fia* building purjH>ses 

and for fuel. AjuI the inereast* of population, ami the 

security ohtaiuod under the Hrilish rule for life and 

propiTty, together with the fostering inllncmn's ])ro- 

duced }»y limiting tin' ( Joviunnient land revaume 

demand, have eaust'd an immense area of waste and 

forest land to he brought under (ailtivatioii. lUil 

the Conservator does not, cvi'ii in liis ju'eseiit h‘M(a\ 

give figures slmwing that the deforestation eaust'd by 

these' circumstances has producetl tin*, iii jiirions cfiects 

dcseribetl in the ([Ut'stitm. 


1 havt* received a eoyiy ol my answer to the 23rd tpit's- 
fion of the fjimine questions, ehapft'r J. This answer 
is, I obst'iTt^, diretdly disallowed by the brief i-emarks 
which precetle it. 

2. Were this merely an expression of opinion, 1 
could not, of course, trouble you witli any remarks. 
'Fhe answer to <|U('stions must necessarily (‘voke many 
difibrenct'.s, l)ul my answer is denied in such a form 
that the Famine (A)mmission must conelmh*. that it 
need not ht; rt'.atl, since it is entirely eontradit^tt'd by 
tin* diretdioii of the liighest revt'nue authority. 

3. And the point is one of gi'eat iinportaiioe. For 
tin', only conclusion to la* drawn is that th(!re is no 
not'd for any measures of forest conservancy in tlu* 
Punjab. Put, in fact, I cannot he!]) snspoeting that- 
tht're must be some mistake in the (ext as it stands. 

I read with astonishment (if tiie expression may bo 
pardoned) the statement that, within historic limes, 
no (‘xtensive cU'aring of fftresl has taken place in tin* 
V'unjab. It is not, you observe, tin* t|uesti<)n (in the 
first instance, at haist) whether the clearance of forest 
has been beneficial or nec(*ssary, or excusable even, 
but whet Ih'I’ it has oeeurred as a fact ? Now the 
answc'r to tins can only In^ tlial forest lias di.snpjx'jirt'd 
from one end of the jirovince to tlic other — not ’oy 
hundreds but by thousands of acres, — and it would 
h(’ hardly an exaggeration to say in some parts by 
hundroils of thousands of acres, and that except in tIl(^ 
limiti'd area under conservancy a great deal of what 
remains is steadily deteriorating. 

4. I take the ease of the hill ranges only. In 
Hazara, your own settlement report proves the 
enormous increase of population and cxh’nsiou of 
cultivation that has taken place, not merely in the 
plains bpt in tho hills, where it may sately bo estimated 
that r^O per cent, of the prinujvid Ibrcst has dis- 
appeared, while in many e.onsidcrahle hill ranges the 
whole of the forest has been cut down or i’edu<!e<l to 
mere send). In Uawalpindi, 1 have not the first 
settlement report to refer to and give the exact 
passage, but it is stated there by Col. Cracroft that 
the cultivation in Murroe and Kaliuta did not amount 
to anything more than a small per-centage of the 
whole. At present the demarcation of the remaining 
forest is so dilficult that you will find that you can 
hardly obtain any continuous or fair- sized block of 
forest at all. It is a sanguine estimate now to hope 
that the forest may prove to be 15 per cent, of the 

whole ! 

In Kulu and the Kangra hills I need hardly remind 
you of tho wholesale disappearance of forest consi!- 


quent oil the ( xtension of agrienlture and the spread Mr. 
of tea cultivnlioii. All around Simla thft same is Baden Pnwcl 
true ; the establislimenL of hill eantomiu'iiis has every- — — 

where carried with it lu'avy di'iiiamls for land for 
incr(*as(‘d [lotato and cereal crops, and large elearanees 
for fuel ami timber supplies, all of which have' miulc 
great havoc in the forest, ami little or no replacement 
of tho forest thus destroyed 1ms taken jdaec. It is 
only quite of late years that forest eons(*rvam'y 1ms 
received attention. In ])rool’ of this 1 beg to call your 
attention to tbc Hoard of Adminislration h tUu* to the, 
tiovi'rninent of India, 1852, para. S, Sie. {Barldey's 
Non-Hvyuldtion f,an\ poye 3b5). 

The same is h ue in tlu^ Salt range as of all the 
outiT and lowi'r ranges of tlie Himalaya. 

5. Then also I'onsider tlie enormous quantify of 
deodar ami pine timlu'r tliat has been taken to lln^ 
plains during the last 30 years for civil stations, 
public offices ami buildings, railway bridges, and lor 
sleepers and other objects. All this has been ])ersis- 
tenlly extracted, without method or system ami 
without any sort of control, from the hill forests 
overhanging onr river valh'ys, the ju-incijiie of the 
easiest work being alone lookc.'d to. 'I'he e.onsi'cpu'iiee, 
bus bi'cii, in Kuslimir, that tlu* deodar forests are fast 
disappearing, no measures of n'production being 
taken. In tho hills of (Jhumba and Hasabir (like 
thos(^ of Kidu in our own l-crritory) it is only the 
remnants of I’on'st that wen*, soimi 12 years ago, leased 
by the British Government, and which we liavc' 
commenced to replant and to conserve. 

b. That a portion of this desfnietion was necessary 
is not disputed, (hillivation must advance, of course, 
but it has advariceil without due control, ami often in 
a very wrong direction. It is not only to he con- 
shlered how much land i.s kept as forest, hut how that 
forc.st is di.stri bull'll and where placed. 

Nor does this alter the fact that e.ontiuuou.s ami 
very extensive clearing of forest has gone on ami is 
still in progress even within our own tiini.'s. 

7. I altogether put aside the indireet evideiice- 
aflbriled by the torrents like tho (iaggar, tho Hurro, 
tho Soluin, the Bhiiiibar, Le, LTj, Kawul, &e. The 
hills from which every one of these or llioir feeders 
rise have certainly been denuded within “historic 
time.s,” but I prefer to rely simply on the plain facts 
of the great increase of cultivation and the enormous 
supply of timber to tlui plains as utterly subversive of 
the opinion that it is doubtful whether forest has 
di.sappeared. 
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LP.I.Qm.23. 


NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 


Nobtii- 

Ybbtiskm 

^ROVINOKS 

t(J> OuDH. 

Captain 

Pitcher. 


Captain 

Inquiries nre hero made : — 

l.v/. As 1o ilio extent of forest denudation within 
the historie ])eriod. 

2//(L Statisti(!s of denudation are called for. 

ord. Specific liicts in proof ol* injury caused by 
denudation are asked for. 

4/4. Extent of such injury. 

6th. Proof, if any, that such injury has been 
remedied by reboisemimt. 

b/4. Or if injury still exists, what slops should be 
taken to repjiir it ? 

7/4. By artificial jdantation, or by keepinj^ out 
tin's and j^razin^ and leaving the area to natural 
repiTMluction? 

S/4, (k)uld and tires be kept out without 

trespassinjf on the rights of the people, or 
would thes(! latter object to tn'spass ? 

9/4. Which method si'j'uis most advisable on finan- 
c/ial and practical j^rounds ? 

10/4. And to what exhait can recommendations hi' 
cai'ricd out. 

'rhes(' (pieries touch on subjects of vast consc- 
(pience to agriculture. Famine originates in a. 
failure of agricultural operations, 'fhis iuquiiy is 
b(ung ludd with a view to minimising that failure 
in the future; all, therefore, that touches the 
prosperity and promotion of a-grimilture is of the 
fii'st im])ort.an(?e. 

'I'hroughout (piestir)n 2d runs an assmnpliou that 
fon'st denudation and the conversion of scrub Jungle 
into corn Helds produce's injury or inconvenience to 
agricultural int(‘rests. It does not appear to the 
framer eonc'‘ival)le that Ixmcfits may have been 
found to arise, to populations from ilu' clearance of 
forest or Jungle, 'fiio n'plies, however, show that 
some oniccMs think otluM’wise. 

On all hands, from tin* forest oHicers of the Norlli- 
Wc'stern IVovinces and Oudh to the districM, ollicers 
(d* Lai it pur, Main])uri, Etawah, Moradabad, AIu- 
zaffarnagar, Aligarli, Kumaun, (larhwal, Fyzabad, 
(Jonda, and the d'anii, extensiv<‘ <lenndation, within 
the historic jieriod, of forest and scnih Jungle is 
admitted, but in no instance can statistics be given. 

Nor (save with one or two exceptions) bave any 
specific; facts, as distingnislio«l from thoughts, suppo- 
sitions, and ju'obahi lilies, been adiluced as to any real 
injury resulting from such denudation. 

ddic oxeeptions an* llie opinion oi the Assistant 
fkmimissionor of Kumann, that the. rainfall of de- 
nuded traets has decreased since such deninlation 
took place, hut on turning to his rainfall returns it 
may he seen that the rainfall of ITaldwani, situated 
in a ileiuided tract of the Bharhar, actually cxcec'ds 
in some ycar.s that of Naini 'Fai and Almorah, though 
these stations are in elo.si* pr’oximity to denseiy 
wooded hills. 

And the Conservator of Forests, Oudh, talks of 
tin; southern cxjjosure of the Gondali liills lieing 
treeless, and covering the lower country with sand, 
ddu; southern exposure rpferreil to, when 1 saw it in 
lS7b, was ])rineipally rock. However, as regards 
these sairn* hills, T have seem phsity of timber in 
their valleys, and in my separate reply have referred 
to th (3 excessive and wholesale denudation which is 
being (airried on in those valleys by the Nopaulese. 

WiieiT* tln 3 head of a river or stream is fenced 
about by forest, there can he little doubt bat that 
tlie forest should bo maintained, so far as it may bo 
found neci'ssary to maintain the stream. 

Stivenil district ollicers state positively that denu- 
dation has not been followed by any injurious elfect, 
while those of (iarhwul, Gouda, and Moradahjid go 
further, and point out that de.nudafion has been, 
from a sanitary point of view, beiieiicial. From the 
Tarai comos a jiroposition for further denudation, 
and it is notorious that cultivation in the/Tarai only 


riTCUER, 

became possible when the jungle had been cleared 
to a cojisidi'nible extent. 'I'he Commissioner of 
Kmnnnri, the Dcqiuly Commissioner of Gondah, and 
the Deputy CommissioiK'r of Lalitpur all intimate 
that they cioiild spare part of their existing forests 
for cultivation, and the forest officer even of the 
Eastern Uiiii goes so far as to rocornmenil further 
ekniraiice witii a view to rondm-ing that part of the 
country mon* tit for rnaiFs habitation than it is at 
present. 

The Conservator of Oudh admits the profit from 
a sanitary point of* vi(;w of* defonjstation camial on 
outside of* ri'.asoiiahio limits, those limits being the 
boundaries of liis pri'sent forc'sts. 

d'he Deputy Commissioner of Khcri admits great 
(‘vils from excess of foi’est and jungle, but cronsiders 
that fh(* henefits of ibrests outweigh tin* evils. Ih* 
do(‘s not, ]ioW(‘ver, supply tlie <iuantities of thi; 
equation. 

As, then, (Icnudation would appear to have taken 
pl.'iec to it considerable extent without aseertaiiK'd 
injury r(;siilling in any instance, whih* ascertained 
benctit has resulted in more instane(;s than one, it 
seems umieci‘ssary to remark furtlier on IIk; vemMiiiing 
paragraphs of the question or to go into the imwits 
of* artilieial or natural conservation, save* to jioint out 
that the only district ollicers who vtmturi; opinions 
ar(‘ distinctly aversi* to conservation when carried 
out ;it the expi'iise of ahrogatiiig those pi'ivilegts of 
grazing and righls ol* way which the dw(*lh'i‘s in tlie 
m'ighhomhooil ol* fon'sts, and their ror(*fatheis for 
g(*n(*rations past, havi* hitlierlo enjoyiMl uiidistnrhed. 
i hey , seem to think that I’ight ol’ way, of ('omiiioii, 
and ol past iiragi*, wliieh the |)(‘ople of iMiglaiid ar(“ 
ahh' to (‘nfurei* t'ven in tlu* jinvseiit day in a, forest 
so little d(.‘SiM'\ iiig oi‘ the name (eoiupan'd to Indian 
forests) as that of Kpping, should, if a just right, he 
eonc(*de(l willunit ileiimr. 

1'he othcer in charge of Tar.li, ;ind I he Seerel!u‘v 
to the Famim* (.'ommiltee, hav»‘, to a. eei-jain exl«ml, 
travelled Ixyond tin; record in expna -^iiig tlieir 
opinions lhat dei*enlr.disation oi' Ihe kiresl Df'pail- 
ment is a measure urgently maided, and that the best 
interests of tlu' country would be sorvi'd by trusting 
local Governments to manage the forests for them- 
selves through the l\ev«*iiue Dc'iiai timuit ; hut if these 
expressions of opinion will only lead to the siigge.stion 
nareiving serious consideration, the new departure 
Avill not have been taken in vain. 

'Fhc opinions of tin* forest oilhaTs submitted with 
rderence to question 23 are, as a rule, nieia'ly 
repetitions of the axioms of the Forest Department, 
and, as the Cons»*rvator of Forests, North-w(;st 
provinces hiinsi'lf remarks that “lie fears the in- 
formation will not be of much value, 1 may jiass 
them without further riuiun-k, sa\e to jioint out lhat 
tin* rainfall returns of Uanfkhet for s(‘ven years, giv(;n 
by the Deputy C'onsei’vator in jiroof oi' tlii' heuoJicial 
inllm'nce of conservation, I'xliihit characteristics of 
rise and fall similar to those of other districts in the 
North-Western provinces and f>u(lh for the same 
years. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Jalaiin, in replying 
to the (piery regarding past famines, states that no 
film i no lias been known since 1837-38, and under 
question 23 he states tliat tboro liave been no forests 
in Jalaun “ for centuries.’* 

Regardless of cause and efh'ct, be goes on to 
propose the perpetual alienation by Government of 
the land revenue on three acres in each estate on 
which zarnindars are to he given takavi for raising 
forests. From other figures in thi' report this would 
amount to the* abnegation by Government of some 
Us. 60, 000 a year. As the formation of forests is 
only interesting to the Famine Ckmmiission in view 
to the prevention of famine, a calamity from which 
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Jftlivun is alrewly comparativdy free, ifre pvoposiliou 
can scavedy be 

The Deputy Commissioner o? Jhiinsi rosts in doui.t 
as to whether the stony and havren condition of pacts 
of his district (said lonucrly to ^row s\io;iir-caiic, hut 
dale not given) has been hrtmglit n’oout. Iiy forost 
(icimdation or hy the destruction of uncii'ut works 
for irrigation ; on tlufse doubts no opinion can he 


formed. This pV'^omcnon of old sugar miWs beiivt Cuxr.l.(iB.3a 

found in pVaces w\verc sugar-cane has never been 

known to grow oi‘ciu‘s eisewiu voj and peviuvps due 
to the people setting up mills and expeelitig from 
the ex\>erienee oV one tavoiirahle year that sugar 
could ho protiluhly c.ultivalcd ever al’Uu*. It costs as 
inucli to move an oltl mill in some localities as io set 
up a n<*w one. 


'NOUTII- 
WliSTEKN 
PUOVIROKB 
AND OtJDH, 

Captain 

Pitchtr, 


Naif} I Tal. — d'horc have i)cx*u large ch'nrings in 
the Kumaun llhahar ; at present about 1 ()(),()()() acres 
are cultivated tlioi’i*, tin* greater part of wdiieli was 
forest J3() years ago. Jii tlui hills very large elearings 
have hecji made, and many ani going on still, 1 
helievi'. 

(3.) T think it is w(‘ll known that ( le forest alion 
must have an injmious (‘treet on the pemauenee (»f 
water iu streams and springs. I li.-tve. no nuains of 
knowing whethe.r tlu^ actual fall of rain has been 
alli'Cted or not, hut it seems probable, as tlu‘ aimual 
rainfall at Almora, wlien; there is little forest near, is 


only about a thinl (d‘ that of Naini Tal and half of 
that of Hanikhet*. I have ivjK'atedly heard natives 
ol these hills say thatAvheie formei’ly then* was enough 
water to turn a mill th(‘r<‘ is diineulty now in getting 
wat<‘r to drink. I cannot say much regardirig the 
d(“nudalion oi‘ tla; surface soil, hut with the heavy 
j’ainiall usual hi these hills I feid sun* that denudation 
must largely take place unh*ss tin* grouml is terraced 
as soon as ihe forest is eiil down ; hut I iH'lievi* sindi 
ground is tirst gimmuliy cultivated as “ kil,” and very 
gradually li rraced. 


Captain 

Campbell, 


Hahraich, — SnJt-unnicv.r I. — ^I'he Ihihraieh fonjsl.s 
fn.‘ along tins Nipal frontier. They ha\e an area of 
stpnire miles/|’ Ih'sidos them, hut not l»elorigiug 
to Govm'ument, are the, Ikauua jungles, which run 
In Ui Im'U ‘JO miles long aiul three miles hidjid. 

This tract leas no timher of any vnhu*, hut it alfonls 
cMpital grazing grounds and fuel supply for the 
vilhigis around. 1 am not posse, ssed of information 
as to ‘'over how nmeh ai'ca roj’e.''t or scrub jungle 
has been cut. down.” But It is mailer of notoih'ty 
that within a eomparalivi'ly I'cei'iil. ]M.‘riod large, 
eleaihigs of send) jungle have been made. 'Tlie, 
(lonstu'valor of b'(>re^t,^ will no <lon))t have been ai)le 
Io proeiii'C soiiu? statistics, as this is one of the few 
subjects in tin* long lir't of lla* Famine (Jommi.ssion 
(jiieslions on which he has to report. 

111., IV., V.- 'I do not think that any deforestation 
lliat has yet taken plaei* has caused harm in any way, 
or has lessened the riiinfall in any ilegree injurious to 
agriculture in this district. Fudei'd, what clearings 
hav(‘ yet boini atli'cted hav<' operated to make tin.* 
cliinah^ of Bahraieh mure salubrious. 


* Taken iu T)arl froni Sottkanout lu'(K>it. 


f ljhaut]ia[>ur forests 
Dliarmapuj forests 
Cliakia jungles 
Chanlii jungles 
lihouga forests - 


1:3 Miiiai't! luiles. 

- 17.1 

- 


- ui 


VIJ., VIII. — Ihese (pu'slions lie at the root of 
fori'st mlministralion. 'riieit* can be no doul)! (hat 
either Ihe rules of th<‘ forest system, or the miiimei’ 
ill whi<li they have hc<‘ii worketl, or both, liave 
pn*ss(“d si‘verely upon (In* villagers, who, uinl<*r iialiv(^ 
ride, wei-(' allow(*<l, or at any rate imuiaged to enjoy, 
[)rivileges wlii<‘h are now enriailfd : and I am strongly 
of opinion (and 1 have an e\p(‘ri)'m*e of six yi'ars and 
half of service in 'Tm’.ii districts) tinil. justice and 
e\j)edieney dt'mand a relaxation of tin* rules, and 
more libei'ul concessions to tlie \ ilhigi/s iieighhoiiririg 
the forests, especially in regal’d to grazing and the 
assigmiKMit of light timl>er for Imfting. Some of the 
most chi*rislied traditions of the Forest Di'partment 
li.avc heen recently ehallenged in a. startling mamu*!* 
by Captain Pitcher; and though I can hanlly Inheve 
Avith him that pi'iiodical lir(‘s are jiot r(\*dly injnrions 
to forest eonservane.y, yi't thei’e siauns iniieli to he 
said on Jiis side of the ([iiestioii. 1 inelim? to the. 
belief that (he out lying parts of the forest should he 
freed from soim^ of t in* rest riel ions which now al taefi 
(o (hem, hut that the inner jioitions might hcj mi- 
elosed and worked wdlh more slriiilness than ha,rt 
liilherto existed. The adininislration «)f (la* outlying 
jiarts ought to eoiitrolli‘d, it* not wholly, at least in 
a great degree, by tlu^ Dejmty Commissioner, who 
should have an additional assist, ant to aid him in 
place of the second forest otlicer, who I loam is to 
b(? a}»poiiited to this forest division. 


Owrf//..-^TFio sal forests, usually occupying a high 
dry light sandy soil, not lieing so suited for cultiva- 
tion of cereals as the low and damj) foi'csts chiefly 
occupied by dhak and iiuscciluneous soft woo<l trees, 
have suffered less than tlm miseellaiieous foncsts. 
Tlic sal forests have sutl’ered more from ill-treatment 
and from graziers’ fires, being more damaged than 
denuded. In Pilibliit and Pnranpur there were 
extensive forests of sal now mostly degenerated into 
scrub. 

Tlie Bbira forests art^ now simply forests of pohis 
in the IFbur ilaqua, on the right bank ot the Sohcli. 
Cultivation ha»s cleaved away a lot of mise.ellaneous 
forests, and also near Singhai (Khairagarh) a good 
deal of miscellaneous forest, hnldu and illnik, has been 
cleared in the last 15 years. 'Fhe next clearing is 
near Motipur, in the Bahraieli division, between the 
sdl forest and Chota Surjn; the dlnik trees still remain 
uncut (for lac), but tho misceilanoous forest has been 
cleared away. 


L believe that flu*, eontinuation of the (3iukka and 
Chaiidi forests extended far ^outh. In Bahraieh 
and Gouda the forests remain Ju.nI the same as 
formerly on the north of the Kiifiti, l)ut then; is 
no doubt that much foi’i.vst, (wen sal forest, has been 
brought under the plough srmtli of it. Here the 
inhowalfor (lower and fruit) of the original forest 
is ;dlovved to remain. The saiim has been done in 
Gorakhj)ur, and is still biurig carried on ; the Govern- 
ment forests Avill soon be the only forests remaining. 
Colonel Sleennin mentions large jungles in di.stricls, 
other than Kherl, Bahraieh, and Gouda, the only 
districts in Oudh that J have forests in, not mention- 
ing a fcAV patches in Ilardoi. 

With regard to the border, I believe a good many 
mango groves have been ent for railway fuel along 
the line of the East India Railway, and that forests 
also in Mirzapur have been cut down. 

I think the only damage has been done in the 
Bhabar forests, in Tulsipur (Bahraieh and Gonda), 

3S 4 


Cap tail 
Wood, 
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ur.I.QN.23. where lopping trees luul thorns (for grazing) and 

overfelling in sal forest has allowed the vegetable 

North- mould to be wjished away from the service soil. On 

?RO^NCE8 owing to the (constant burning (the hills 

)ti> Oumi. are in Nipal now) on the southern exposure, there is 

— no tree gi-owth to speak of, and the rains rush with 

Captain violence ov(‘r the country, eov(‘iing the country near 

Wood, sand. 

This injury is confined to the country at the foot 
of the Dhabar ; tliei e is eithcT too little or too much 
water. 

The only thing that 1 can state is tluit Mr. Carnegy, 
who has lxM‘n in the I Ihira forest for. many years, last 
year told me tlnit he had noticed that the Kutna, 
which before used to be dry for long distaiiees, (‘xeept 
at tlu; deep places wlier(‘- there w(‘re pools, has now a 
perennial stream, and the forests on the bunks have 
been prot(‘cted some live oi* six years ; only partly 
prop'cted, cutting prevented. 1 believe tlu; water in 
th(; Jowra (Kliairagarb) forest is becoming more 
regular in its How. 


The gi’oves of Oudh are, I believe, increasing. 
What I consider would do good to the provinces of 
Oudh and the North-western provinces would be 
increasing the groves and plantations in those parts of 
the North-Western Provinces, Panjab, and Rajputana 
that lie to the north-west of the provinces — roughly 
speaking, the right bank of the Jumna — and also 
prolw^ting any remains of scrub forest that remain 
whether on the hills or plains, as these would act 
as a tattie ; at present a good deal of the moisture 
from the trees in Oudh is probably c.arried on in the 
hot dry season to B(;ngal ; — and the encouragement 
of tree plantation generally. I would advocate the 
keeping of as much grass lands as iiossihle in the 
hands of Oovernment, preventing the breaking of 
it up for cultivation, as these grass lands yield 
grazing when the cultivati‘d Ihdds will not yield 
karbi or bhusa, and it is in liimir/e y(*ars thai the 
grass lands have th(‘ greatest strain on them. 


fr. Ross. 


Dohra Dim. — TIumc t;an be no doubt but that the 
total ])revention of fire would regidaU; the supply of 
water to the rivers very much. Now, by ihe con- 
tinuefl burning, the hill si(h‘s an; bard smooth surface's, 
and the water simply rushes olf. It «loes not cv(‘ii 
penetrate the soil, such as it is. If there Avere no 
iujrning, then' would be a mass of j'oots and moss, 
which would increase year by year, and would form 
a soft spongy sidislariee, which would retain the Avat<*r 
for a long time. 'I'hus exce.ssiv(; Hoods on the one 
baud would be to a eei'tain extent prevented, and, on 
the other hand, a good su])f)ly of water would most 
certainly be kept up for a lon^' lime. 

As somewhat bearing on this subject, I may men- 
tion what a <llHejenec it made in some rivers in 
Scotland allowing the water to run on freely. T'bo 
feeding grounds of the river were bills use<l for sheep 
grazing, and were much too wet, rank moss and 
rushes growing in many plae<*s instc.nd of lieatber 
or grass. This is, of course, very ditferent to the 
llimnlayas, but still the ])riiiciple is much the same. 
'Idle hills were intersected by main drains, open 
ones, e.ross <lrains, and drains of all sorts. The 
result was that, whereas befon; the drains were cut, 
when there was lieavy rain in the hills, tin; rivers 
rose gradually and kept u]) tor some days, and thei'C 
was tirst-iate lishing. When the drains were cut, 
the water rushed down all at once, tilled the rivers 
with Hltli, and ran down in two days, and there was 
no fishing. In the same manner, if the rush of watm* 
oil the llimalayas is im]ied<'d by grass and roots and 
vegetation gciieially, the water supply of the river 
will be n!gulato(l mneb better. 

But is it possible ? In the first place, the true Ls of 
Jaunsar Bawar, or all British territory jmt togfither, 
is but a very vmy small portion of the gathering 
ground of the Jumna and Ganges. VVoiild it ever 
he possible to make tlic rulers of imlcpendent statos 
stop burning ? Secondly, bow about sheep and 
cattle ? There would bo a loud cry of discontent ; 
all the hill men would declare they were ruined, 
&c., &c. If burning were prevented in our hills and 
not in independent territory, tin; residents of our 
hills would certainly fly to the land not burned. 
There would be no great loss, but still Government 
does not of course wish to forcai them to any such 
action. For actual grazing, I mysfelf do not think 
burning is absolutely necessary. It improres the 
grazing and it brings on the young grass earlier, but 
I think the sheep, &c. could get on well enough 
without it. In all the hills where there is heavy 
snow the old grass is laid, and it takes some time 
for the young grass to shoot up ; but it does shoot 
up eventually all right, and is really betU^r grass than 
the giuas on the burnt ground. Bunit ground would 


be ready for grazing fully a month I'arlier than nii- 
burnt ground, 'riiis month’s delay would of eoiirsi* 
be great at the worst lime of yc'ar (in Ajiril and 
May) ; still I am (|uite convinced tliat, by lvOcj)ing 
their herds low doAvn, and at that time of* year tlit‘y 
usually do so, tho people would get on well enough. 
'File people themselves, one and all, say they could 
not possibly, and that all their sheej), Ac. would die. 
I <lou’t think so. 

'Fhcre is, however, one more difliculty ; ami that 
is, that insect life increases very much more rapidly 
in iinburnt than in burnt land. 'Fhe people say that, 
if the gi’ass wei’C not burnt, their sheep Avould get so 
full of vermin they would die. 'I’hey say the vermin, 
tick, Ac. would fill up their ears and render their 
life so miserable that they would die. I'here is 
something in this, but how much exaggerated 1 can- 
not say. Of course, if they could afford to tar tlieir 
sheej) or rub them oiaaisionally witli di'odai* oil, it 
would keep oH' all ticks, Ac. 'Fhe Forest Depart- 
ment has heaps of chi|)s, roots, slabs, Ac., Ac , which 
would make miough deodar oil for the whole country. 
If depots of oil were kej)!, and tlie oil givim out tree 
of cost or at a very slight cost, the insect dillleiill) 
would ho got over. 

5. Tlic Jaunsaris do graze a great deal in unhurnt 
lands ill Jaunsar Bawar. 'Fhey say they only graze 
in high-lying unhurnt land, and that the cold there 
keejis down vermin ; they say if the low valleys ainl 
khads were not burnt, that the sluiop (tould m^t go 
into them. I do not think there arc any villages that 
grazi; mitirely on unhurnt land. 

6. Some peojihi argue that, because burning is neces- 
sary in Scotland, therefore it must be necessary lien*. 
This is nonsense. Grass land is not burnt in Scotland, 
except by accident or now and then beeanse the. 
j)ropri(;t.()r lots a fancy that way. 'Fho land tluit is 
burnt is heather land. If it were not burnt, young 
shoots would not be thrown out ; all the strength 
would go into hard useless wood. This is not tho 
ease with grass, which grows fnp afresh from the 
root each year. 

7. 'I'he conclusion 1 come to is — 

(a.) 'Fhat nnle.ss you can pn!Vorit burning on ihe 
great mass of the gathering grounds of the big ri\ers, 
there would he very little use doing anything. 

(b.) That it is (juitc possible for sheep and cattle 
to live and thrive on unburnt lauds, so far as food is 
concerned. 

(c.) 'Fhat I am not in a position to say how far 
vermin might increase and might harm sheep, 
in unhurnt lamls, but I am sure that if dcodai’ oil 
were given free to grazers no harm would accrue from 
vermin. 
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15KNGAL. 


CnAv.I.Qir.J 


No statistics Jin' to show th(‘ .imi of (oivst 

or scrub juii^rh* wlilcli li:is been cut. <lowii. Tljo piv^s- 
surij ot* tile population on tlic soil ha.'^, by m’niluallv 
cxtondiiur tin' tuan^in of cultivuliou, caused tlu* destruc- 
tion of nearly till scrub juu.izlc iu most jairts of Ib uixal, 
and it is not ;;’cncrally met with now except iu th<‘ hilly 
and thickly populated border tracts of ()rissa, (dinta 
Na^porc, ami ('hittai^onjjj. 'I'luuv can be no doubt 
that in IbriiKM’ times a, very much lar;;er area was 
under forest in llritish territory as well as iu llui 
iidjoiuiuj^ Nepal territory than at the present time. 
From what we know of the hittca-, cleariu”^ of juu^xlc 
lias been carried on stca<lily of late, [»arlly for extension 
of cultivation and partly for tlu* expoit of timber to 
British t(‘rritory. In ]h‘har there jiro unmistakable 
si^ns that extensive jungles (‘xistcMl in former times, 
while, in the firt'seiit day, only n'lnuauts of tlu*s<‘ arc 
met with along tlu* (‘dge of Ih'har, as, Ibr instance, 
on the Kyrnon* hills in the smitliei n part of Shaliahad. 
along the southern hoinulary of the (Jya district, in 
the. vSonthul ]K*rgnnnahs, and pi'olrahly also in North 
Ih'har along the Nepal frontier. In tlu* Ihdiar plain 
itself almost all forest and jungh* has now di.sa[)p(‘ared, 
fon'st growth having Ix'eii rednee<l to mango gro\(*s 
scattered ovi'r tlu* country. And even tlu* lalt(*r scc'in 
to have Ix'i'ii indented upon more h(*avily of Iat»‘ than 
in former times, owing to the (lemaiul for opium and 
indigo boxes. 

'Hie (‘lleets of I’orests on tlu* waler-supjily are f wit- 
fold 

(1.) — 'riiey reduce tlu* temperature id' n eouiilry» 
aud eotis<‘(|Ueiilly inercasi* the proliability nf 
tlu* vajiour siis[)end(*d in tlu* air eomiiig down 
as rain oi’ fog ; and, 

(2.) — d'lu'y n'gulati* the supply of water. 

In a demid(‘d country tlu* rain w.iler runs olf at 
once, and collects iu tlu* si reams wit bin a. short liuu*, 
(aiusing them to rlsi* rapidly, aiul is cjirried away t(» 
the sea. Laud eoyei'e»1 wi.li forest, on tb(*otlu*r band, 
ri'tains a largo* portion of the rain wali'r at the oiit.-et, 
stud givc'S it up again by d(‘gn‘e.s, llius eaiisiug a sleatly 
flow in tlio rivers instead of a sudden ru>b oi* short 
duration. 'Fhe efh‘et »)f fore.st growth mentioiu*d 
under (he lii’st head ti iuls to increase the rainfall ; 
that meutioiu'd under the second Mipplif'S a regular 
How of water (br ii-rlgat ion ;nid other purjai.-es, besidi s 
pri'veuliug di'lerioralion of tin* soil, eonsi*t|uen( im 
sudden llood.s. 'I'his lieiiig the ease, ileiiiulal ion, which 
doubtlessly lias taken ))laee in lieliai’ by slow degre<*s, 
must liavi* alleeted the rainfall .‘ind walir-siipply. 
The (pieslion then arises, what s((*ps should or e;ni Ix^ 
ta,k('n to remedy the evil elh'cts ? 1 n answering this 

ipicstiou great <lilliculties present tlu*mselv(;s. In tlu* 
iirst inslanct*, the (lovenimeiit of India eaniiot prevent 
deforestation in N(‘pal ; seeoiully, i5eli:ir is for llu* 
greali'io part a densely popnlat(*d eonntiy, in which 
(doverumeiit does not pos:ses.s any lauds worth speaking 


f. . Bengal, 

ol. It m.ay, Iinwever, ho possible to eouuteraet the 

ey;l elh-cls to some extent in (he bdlowing manner: — ^Ur. Toynhti 

(1.) — l>v eaimiiig a fair [importion of the an‘a along 
tlio northern and soutlu'rn edge of Ilehar to be 
kept nndi'r forest. 

In tlu* soiilhern jiart of tlu* Sasserain district 
(lovermneiit h:is resei ved an an*a of alxmt ilO square 
miles, blit it is ])eliev(*d that it might hi* possible to 
increase it to Jit least lOO sqiuiri* miles. 'To make u[> 
this area the hilly [inris of t ho eouutry, the Kymoiv, 
range, which are of very little or no value lor eultivji- 
tion, should h<‘ selei'ted. Similar sti'p^ might, perhaps, 
bt* taken along the sontheni liilly edge of the (Iva 
ilisiriel. 

The norlh(‘ni ('dge of Ihdiar, along the Nepal 
Irontier, is only sj):irs( |y popnlfiled, ami it would not 
]»rohahly he very diflienli to obtain ei‘rlain blocks for 
forest piirjM»s(‘s. or e.aiisc |li(‘in to be kept for smdi. 

— 'I'h(* planting of mango and other grovc'S 
througbout (hi* province should be eneonraged, 
aiul tlii ir de>trm’tion discouraged. 

W lienwer such i.s praetieabh' tlu* planting of tn'i'S 
.''lionld be enlore(‘d, and whore tin* ( Jovornmeiit. cannot 
interlei’o in ibis diieetion the planting might he 
010 * 011 ^^^x 1 hy rlisl'iet olllei*rs. b'or this ]mi‘pt>se 
nnrs(‘i‘ies might bi* laid out at llu* head-<jnarters of 
(lislriel odieers and their snhordiiiates, from which 
seedlings slionld be ilisti’ibnled. \ good deal couM 
be (lorn* in tlii.s direc’tion if proper (‘uergy W(*re 
brought to bear upon (lie subject. As rc'gards dis- 
couraging the ilesti'iietion of mango groves the 
( b)V(*rnmeMt ma\ do a good deal, f'irst of all, llu^ use. 

(d mango hox(*s lor llu* packing of opium should hi* 
slopped. ( 'oiHider.-ddy over 1 ()(),()()() eiihie feet of 
tiinhcr ar<* now hm‘i| aiimi.ally for this ]uirpose at 
Patna, tor whieli, ol eoiirsi*, the (Inesl mango trees nix* 
cut down, 'riiere will not be. any iililieultv iu 
obtaining tlu^ tun-essary timber from the Omlb forests 
until tlu* (oiesls on llu* Kymore, range and in Palamow 
an; e:ipabl(*. of yielding the siijiply. 

Tlu; (b)\eriiment eonld fnrilier do a great d(‘al of 
good by preventing local trees being cut down for 
iiiel lor brick burning wherey(‘r large, [inblie works, 
for instance, railway.^, are eonslrne|(‘il. A good ih‘al 
ol il.'imagi* may be. doiu* in (his wav. Wluaievev coal 
can be prodiieed at a rea.^onabli* prie<‘ engineers shouhl 
be pn*ven(e(l from using local I’nel for tlu* sake of a 
])allry sa\ing. 'riu* gre;it mass of tlu* people of Ileliar 
use eowduug to a large exb'iit foi* Iheii* own doineslie. 

but when they can obtain a liwv pice bv the sale 
ol lirev.’ood they do not hesitate to saerifice; llieir 
trees. 1 1 would he a grand lliiiig for llu* welfiii’i* of 
the p(*ople il they eouM, by degrees, lu)we\er slow, be 
broiiglit to me manure for the impro\ (auent <d’ lludr 
lields instead (d* biiruiug it. One of (lie great 
obstae!<‘s in this direelion is, of course, llie seareity 
ol luel iu many parts ot llu* eoiiiilrv, and eon.-eqneiilly 
every tree planted would help towards the ohjeet in 
\ iew. 


( LN'rUAL riiOVINCKS. Centra 

PnoviNOi 


Since 1860 any »h*nndation tliat may have taken 
place, iu some part of the [>rovine(*.s is l)elieve(l to have 
been almost eoiiiiterbalano(;(l by improvenu*iit nxsidtiiig 
from e.ousorvatioii iu others. At any rate, the change 
in this reapect has not been anywhere sullieieiit to cause 
iiity appreciable effect on elimatie eomlilious. 

If the forests themselves be a])pealed to, then; is 
every imsonto believe that within the past loO years 
the forests of these proviiiecs have iiiueh deteriorated, 
and that the foiust cover lias been considerably 
reduced. 1 refer especially to the portion of the 

Q 3887. 


provinces lying north of the Nagpur extension of llu* 
(ir(*at Imlian Peiiinsnlar Ihiilway, and bounded on the 
east by Pewa slate, the Mandla district, ami the 
hMver AVaingaga. D'ilhin this area trees an; lu-n* and 
then* to la*, tbiind that could scarc(*ly hav(* ac(purcd 
the form they have, had the conditions of forest 
growth not once lH.‘cn more, favourable, lb*rc ami 
then*, also rciiinauls of lamibu forest an; to la; found, 
'J'hc jucscncc; of bambii in these <*ases indicates tho 
existence at some time of a ric}u*r soil than i.s now to 
be found, and the existence of better soil iu such 
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localities (the slopes of hills) indicates the pre-existonce 
of a better class of Ibrcst. 'I'liat tliert* has hvvw a 
vast diiniiiut ion in tlic ai'ca niuler laiinbu (in itself a 
most jM-i-bM*! c.ov«a' to the soil) I am firmly convinced ; 
and i am iiadined to attrilaiti' it to the pre-removal of 
thi- jover ol* trees. The bambu imjioveri.shes the 
.surfaci* soil ami jjjivi'S a dmise cover during the 
growing season, and on th(‘ trap hills young plants of 
this speeii's must be so Avi‘ak as to render the escape 
fj'om foi est tire or (‘Ven a. severe hot si^ason t'xtrenicly 
improbable. 'I'hns it Avould apjiear that rejM’oduction 
is childly from general scedings when IIh‘ entire old 
crop dies otf, and if at this time there is no trci*- 
vi'getation to slndtiT tin* young ])lants aft(*r cessation 
of the lirsl monsoon tluav is little chance of any 
surviving, 'fliis ojiinion is nut mere conjecture, hut is 
the K'sult of eareriilly ol>serving the conditions umler 
■which n‘prodnction has lakcn place on more 
favourable soils, ('onsidming that the forest tracts of 
tlu*se jirovinces vary (Vom rieli Ibri'st to scrub jungle, 
any statistics regarding areas under wood could furnish 
no possibh' idea of the cover on tlie land, and Avould 
thcrclbrc, (‘ven if avallabh', be. useless. 

//.V /'v//ec/.-- On this ja»int it can only be stall'd that 
the e.\islenci‘ of sal round Kiowli in l>i jiragogarh 
seems to point, to a lime when tliere, 'was a heavier 
rainfall than at ]irosent — while in the AVardha hills 
tliere. are one or two old village sites, the names of 


which 1 cannot at present recall, the desertion of 
whicli is probably due to failure of the water-supply. 

Oie rainfall registered at Kitowli during a eom- 
paraliyely lieavy monsoon, that of 1874, was 52 inches • 
blit this is the cinly recoril of rainfall at this place! 
1'hough J mention tlu'se tw^o eircumstances, I am by 
no means prepanal to assign the supposed di‘ercaso in 
rainiall or diminution in water-supply to forest 
denudation, Ihoiigli they may possibly result from it. 

Forest conservancy is of too short standiim to 
admit of evidence being produced on this point,'’ hut 
that thoroughly well-stocked and protected forest must 
gradually tend to improve the water-.supply in tlie 
vicinity of such forests is a point that does not admit 
of doubt. 

Thv present rainfall and water-supply in the 
provinces is good, and for the maintenance of this 
supply the gradual hut steady extension of forest 
conservation now in progress apjiears to be all that is 
required. ( ioveinmeiit has at its disposal a Iar«-f 
fbre.st area within wliieh conservation can he effected 
without inlert'eriug witli tlie rights of individuals. In 
some eases the acquisition of lunil for this jiurposo 
may he found neci'ssary. 

Kxtinoidinary expenditure on restocking artificially 
does not a]>]K'ar eallial for exci'pt whiu'c there is a 
prospi'Ct of Slid) undertakings jiroving directly 
reniiineralive. 


IlKHAH. 


“ There are no certain facts wit’iiii my knowledge 
ns to the di*ei(le(lly injurious ellects of dcnnilaiion. 
A register of the rainfall has only been kiqit lor 
recent years siniu' conservancy lias been comnicnced, 
that is," since 18()t) ; the duia foi' times anterior are 
wanting, lienee it is inqiossilile to speak with any 
assurance. Our registers, as far us they have gone, 
show, liowever, that the reserved area gets a larger 
rainfall than the tracts without tlu' forest, e.//., for the 
current monsoon’^' the (all at ( hikalda (outside our 
forest reserve) has been 54 inches U) cents, and 
within the reserve the bill lias been (>5 inebes 52 cents, 
taking tlu* average of tbe registrations at Malka., Fili, 
and Kaijiur, points situiiled at a distaiiee from each 
otber, but all witbiii tbe reserve. Wlielher this 
greater fall is entirely due to tbe presence of tbe 
jungle and eonse.rvaney, it would perhaps be rash at 
the ]>resent time jiositively to assert, but probably 
conservation has had something to say to it. 

^ ’ _ 

1st June to 31st August 1878. 


“ I. may al.so note that within tin* forest reseiwed 
area mdlabs that, when I first came, irsed in the hot 
sea.son to he waterle.ss, now retain water mon* or less, 
liere and tliere throughout the year, ]^oiiitiiig to a 
greater retention by the subsoil of rain water (ban 
was formerly tbe ease. Again, tbe. streams within 
do not certainly seemingly Hood so readily as bidbre, 
n 1. lithe discolouration of the water now takes place 
at a inueli later date (ban formerly. I'liese ri'inarks 
refer to a tract about 100 sqmirc miles in the .Midglial, 
— the llairagarb static re.serve — where lires liave f(*r 
eight years been excluded, and where coiiseipiiaitly not 
only has natural nprodiietion advaneed with great 
rapidity, but tbe surface .sul has annually improved 
from tbe accumulation of leaf mould and deeayed grass, 
tbe roots of tbe grass and spread of tbe young tr<‘es 
tending to elieek denudation of ibe surface soil, and 
aiding the retention of water in tbe subsoil, anil those 
other eifccts noted above.’' 


BOMBAY. 


Xorthnn Division . — Tlie northern forest division 
of this ])resideney extends from the Kolliapnr and 
Sawaiitwari states on the south to Rajpiitana north. 
It includes the following distriet.s 


!. Satara. 

2. Hatnagiii. 

3. Cohiba. 

4. Thaua. 

5. l\)ona. 

(). Siiohqmr. 

7. Ahiiiednagar. 

8. Khaiidesh. 

And the replies here 


9. The Dungs, 

10. Is^asiek. 

11. Surat. 

12. Broach. 

13. Kaira. 

14. ranch Mahals. 

15. Abmedabad. 

given arc made upon direct 


personal knowledge of these districts. 

1. 'rhere lias must certainly been within tho historic 
period ii very sensible denudation of the forest in 
most of the above districts. 

Not very many years ago the crest of the wostern 
ghauts in the Deccan, known as the Ghdt Mat ha, 


throughout its entire stretch was riclily clothed with 
evergriM'U forest ; “ the. Dliangs,” or groves of 
primeval trees, still existing in places along tJie Ghat 
Matha, testify incontestably to^this fact. These 
dhangs have iiscaped destruction owing to super- 
stitious fears attaching to them. 4' hey were and ure 
still considered by the ignorant peasantry, as well as 
by the better educated classes of the nalive population, 
to be tenanted by spirits to whom the trees are sacred, 
and the belief exists that if the trees are injured evil 
will liefiill, not only the person, but also tho connec- 
tions and property of the person, wlio commits the 
injury. 

Tlie cross langes of mountains and hills abutting 
from the ghats, eastward through tho Deccan, were 
also within the recollection of man mostly covered 
with forest vegetation, tho remains of which are to bo 
seen in the shape of temple, woods, and groves ; as, 
for instance, at the head of a ravine below tbe cele- 
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M temple of Mfthadeo, at Slunganapur, in the 
Malsnus taluka ol Sl.olapur, there is n very s.nall 
primeval woo.l. At Mandardeo, in the Siitiira dis- 
trict, on the cross range ((msiituling (lie watershed 
hciweori the Krislina an.l Nirn rivers, is a vir<«in 
grove occupying a small kimll, while all aroniKf is 
hare and d.mmled. alany more of these groves (amid 
he instanced ; their vegetation shows ihal naini'e and 
not man was tlanr creator, and everv one of ih- 
lirincipal cross ranges in (he Deeea.i conhl thus 
produce testimony to prove that (heir present con- 
dition is the result of man's senseless, improi idenf 
destruction of the beantifnl vegelatiini willi which a, 
far-seeing IVovidenec clothed (hem for the heaetit of 
the world {iiid ;tll live Unjoin. 

Tlio ti;\v r.Kislinir tm-s which liicitT hen* imd (hciv. 
on soino ol' flic hills in ihc hii' cMst oi' tin; Doccjin 
likowiso indiciito tlnit in former years, iind not so 
very lonn* n.ainrtil i'oresls eontiiiniinr Hi,, species 
they helonir lo eovered lli<‘ hills. On iho hill rnni;e 
formin^t Iho northern boundary of (lu* Ibirsi taluka 
of Sholapui’ the remains of a mixed forest are to be 
traeed. IHaekwood, teak, and its as.oeiatihs are to be 
found, few in number, distorted and deformed, so Jis 
to be almost beyoml n'eoi^riition. 

The country round Ijratjmri, also in the Nasik 
colloetorate, was a dense inipmietrahh' I’on-t, until lhi‘ 
ii-on horse came and cut a pjith jhrnijirh the jungle, 
and eonsuni(‘(l tln‘ wood to maiiitiiin i(.s vitality. The 


introduction of the railway tlirouirh the Nasik and 
Khandesh «listrie1s has done mneh to ilmiude tin* hills 
of their natural elotliiii^. 

In lh(‘ Konkaii (he destruction of forests has lieen 
V(‘rv ]>ronounced : many of the hills in Katna.i;iri and 
Col.aha, have been stidppc'd within the eonsmwator’s 
personal re<.M,ll(‘e| ion ; wrhm’e a few years a^o a dmise 
cover of ti-ei's existed, haidinii^ beauty to tin* pietur- 
e>(pie, and [)erforniiiij;' the hounlifnl o'tlices of nature, 
now a Sahara of desolation appi'ars. 

(iluzerat likewise has keiit pace with the other 
parts of WestAM'ii India in the tu'O'iress of foi^-si, 
dmindation. Pos.^ilily tin', work commeiieed earlier 
li(‘rii than in tin* Konkiina.nd in parts <d*(he Deccan. 
Iliit in th(* M;iiulvi taluka ol Surat, in the Daii;,,^ and 
ill the Daneli M.alrils, ibr(‘sts and tree's have per- 
ceptibly Nanislied. 


TI. It is vciry dillieuK, if not impossibh', to test by 
reliable slal.isti('s how mueh area of fori'st or sernb 
jnii”l(‘ lias beam cut down. lJut there is indisputable 
evidence to show that the <lestrnetion lias md, been 
coidinod to a limited area, but has jiro^^ressed far ami 
wide. 


Iff. It is vei-y easy to slate spe<*.ific faets wliic'li 
suj)j)ort the belief llial .such ileforeslation lias caused 
injurious elleets. 

In ri'spoct to th(' 

(a) its cajirieiousness in the. Ib'cean, 

and in purls of the [iresiilene.y not immediately 
borderin{,j upon tin' sea, is iindonbte<lly due to the 
destruction of woods and fori^sls; po.'.sibly there may 
bo no very mark(*d dilfeivnce in the total jimount of 
annual rainfall between what it now is and what it 
was several ycMirs au-o ; there is, liowi'vi'r, an appreeiahle 
dilference whi(di the records of the rain ‘^aii'j^e may 
not do much to (ndi^htem us iijion. Tin* jireseiKN? of 
trc(‘s in the country secures a permaneiiey of liumidity 
iu the atmo.spliere throu^lioul the* rains ; there is less 
evaporation durinsj ‘‘breaks ” in the rains ; a stratum 
of saturated air hovers ovm’ tlie land, and a constant 
precipitation of moisture, not in heavy downpours, but 
in frequently rocurriiqi: li<^ht showers, .such as are 
termed “ Scotch mists,” taki'S place. 

That lh<? destruction of forcst.s has destroyed these 
eoiiditions, /.e., has injuriously alfectcd the rainfall 
or precipitation ol’ moisture, is (widcnced by tJie 
iact that in the Deccan above ghat.s, the eastern limit 
of rice cultivation, which can only obtain in the rains, 
has moved westward ; fields that used to grow rice 
Borne years ago when, the country was better wooded, 
are in the present day incapable of doing so. 


In the Koukan, too, it is acknowledged by munv 
cullivatnr.s tliut the “breaks” in the 'rains mv of 
longer <*ontinuaiiee, and the (‘vaporating power of 
tliesim of giva ter force, tlian it used to Ix' when the 
couniry was wi'll wooded ; and tlial, this ojUT-ites 
in.luriou.Hy upon the out-turn of tlieir rice tields. 

Ill le.^peet. lo the abiimlanee or pi'niiaiieiico of 
water — 

(l>) //( S/rnims.—\\\- |,..,v,. |i,i,| mmiv proofs tiuit 
tlio .Ivslriictioi, of rorvsts Iipoi, hill slop, '.s lius ciuiscl 
destnieiivt‘ Hoods. In Khamlesli, in l.sTl?, one of 
tlie^e llfods oeeqrred in tlu' ran/ia, aiid (iiriia i-ivers 
wnirli have their soiirer^^ oil the wosicrii dhats oi' 
rim]vilner and Ihiglan. 'I'lie. innhilii v of t hi' (Immli'd 
calehmonl grounds, more ('speeially al |li,‘ he.id waters 
<|l Ihose nvors, |„ retain the rain'lh.’.l fell up,in ihi'in 
during a f,-w shori liom-s of j, dark night eained a 
sudden Hood III eomi‘ down both lliesi* riv*'rs ; the 
brioge o\er the (Jiriia at i\Iali‘ga,on 'vas swejit, away ; 
Dliiilia was partially snbmmgvd ; villages on the banks 
ol liolh riNers wi'iv destmyi'fl, Iminan li(e, ealth', 

and Iniuselnihl property were involved in tbedeslrue- 
tion that took pl.iee. Other rivers in the district, 
(h(‘ i’apti, ioi- instanee, whoso eatehment anai is 
he! ter pro(ee((‘d,* wc'iv not similarly atfeeh'd. 

A few (lavs ago a. Asav(‘ of storin wafer eanic rolling 
down (h(‘ Xira river, and eapsised H,,. f,.,.,.v hoat 
and drowned some of ihi' passmigms. Had (lie hills 
ami slopes, draining into tlii' rivt'r, I.km'ii clothed with 
vi'gi'lalion, lids vidiime of water v/oidd ne\(‘r lia\o 
reform'd to the oei an, and the Hood would have; been 
inoH' t('mperat(^ and of h'ss vc'loeitv. 

'rile denudation of hills midouhtedly aH'oets I In* 
(X'l main'iie.N ol wah'r in riviM’s. Ilii'n* aia* nianv 
rivers in the Konkan, Deei'nn, and (inzer.at wliieh 
lormerly i*eld water all (he yi'ar round, hut now run 
dry soon .afti'r tlu* rains. 

On (he ghat limg wh(‘r(' foiest protection has heeii 
aeeomplisln'd, streams of wah'r may he si.'en all the 
year round. On the Satara ghats, especially, many 
('.XMinples of this present theniM'lves; wImti' (Ik* hiil 
(o[)S and slopes an' pri'servi'd by vegc'tat ion, (hi're 
eh'ar liippid :1 reams Howing out of ilu' moimlain 
sides oeeur, and a few Innidri'd yards olf, where, lire 
and tlu* a,\e have destroyed nature’s eovi'ring, the 
dry beds of nioiinlain torrents oiler a, striking 
(;oii1rjist. 

NniiK'roiis iii.s.'aiiee.s, loo, are to he found of llii* 
return of perennial water to the diird-up channels 
following lli(* re.u'lothing of tin* hills wilh verdure. 

'rii(* ivafnagiri {-olleetoj’ate is a eiiMj ill point. 
Since the hills of Ihal district have been demidi'd of 
vi.'getatioii the soil has hc'eii swi'pt oil' Ihoir siirhice 
into tli(* rivers and mivigahle eree,ks. When* I bn 
ocean lidi; has oppo.sed the cnrrciil. of the .stream 
(here the soil has lu'cii (h'jiosited, bars a.nd banks 
have tlius Ixs'ii i'oriiu'd, and tlu* d(*plli (d‘ water has 
di'creast'd so as (o impeih* navigation and slnji (lallic. 
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(r.) In IVrlh, — All over the Deeean, in aluuist 
every village w<*lls may be s(*(‘n llial lia\(' run di’y, 
not througli any ^illing up or decreasi* of (I(*ptli, but 
owing eilli(*r to the 'wal('r contained in (lie s(»il 
liaving sunk to lower levels, or to I he dcen'ase in 
storage; more of the rain watt-r runs off tin; ground 
than it u.u*d to wdien vegetation cheeked its How. 

d'hen! arc st'veial iiiitaiiees wheie water has 
relumed to dricdoip wells when (la* higher hivids 
draining on to the. wells have hei'ii re-eovered witld 
vegetation. In tlie Doona and Satara ghats wellJ 
can he pointed out in which this ha.s occurred. 'Fal^ 
the village of Mali^'gaoii lJudruk in Miiwal as M 
example. 1 

'riiat the deforestation of the country has mulJ 
lield.s that were once highly cultivated now lumvl 
is not diliieult . of proof. ( dou.staiit eomplaiiits#' 

made in the Konkan that the unn'gulated iioW^ 
water oft' UenudiMl hills washes away the 
meiits of rice- fields, sweeps crops away, 
them under soil brought off the hills, scoM 
fields with gullies and watercourses, carries# 
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p.I.Qii. 23. and oonvortH it into a barren waate. rultivaiors 
numcroualy ]»e(iti(>n every year for the reiniasioii of 
* their aasessmcnt on this aecount. 

Mr. In tli(‘ I )ee(*{in, too, survey nuinberri may be seen 

uttleworth. in many of the villages, (‘specially my,iv hills, wliicli 

a few y(iars a^o were j)ro(ln(!liv(? ib‘l<ls, now (lepriv(.‘(l 

of their soil, scored all over with deep ehaniuds for 
short-liv(‘(l floods to race down, an* waste, unculti- 
vated, paying no rent to (Government, and doin;^* 
Jiothing towards the support of man. 

Tlie dostrnclion of tr(*ea on flat lands, too, lias 
rendered fertile; lields iinarable ; the absence of dew 
and of subsoil enrichment, added to increased evapo- 
ration, IK) leafy jiroteetion iiilcrposin;' bot\v(‘(‘n th(* 
direct rays of the sun and the sui-face soil, has 
(;omplet(*ly exhaust(*d tin* land ; hiig(; cracks and 
fissures arr^ to be semi all over tin* ii(dds, and the 
absence of the eh(*mical constituents of fertility 
prevent it fnan bringing forth its dm* iiicroase ; the 
lields, having thus becoim* utterly impov(‘rish(*d, can 
no longer bi* cultivated with profit. 

AVhen the plains of the l)(.‘ccan and Kandesh grow 
trees, then the fields wi'n* n(‘C(‘ssarily more feitilc 
than th(*y are now. 'fhe tn'es furnislu'd the materials 
for the formation of that vegetable mguld from which 
crops derivi* tlu‘ir nourishim'nt ; eveiy thing that fell 
off the trees became natural manure ; by theii’ roots 
the trees not only o])cn(‘<l tin* jioi'i's of tlu* soil, but 
drew up moist un; from the bowels of tin; (‘arlh, which 
they distilled through their leaves, to water crops, 
to cool tin; air and to b(‘n(‘fit cultivation. d'lu'y 
shaded tlie ground at eeitain times of the day from 
th(‘ (ivaporating jiower of the sun. 

'Fliere arc numberless proofs in tlu; northern 
districts of tin* (h'stnietioii of ri'servoirs and the 
injury to cultivation following the eradi<;ation of 
tr(‘es. 


In tin; l*(>ona collecloral(^ then* are tivo large 
reservoirs, one at Warki, some 12 miles south, the 
other at JVitas, do miles I'ast of the city of l*oona, 
built of masonry and widl coiistructi'd. 'rh(‘se rcs(‘r- 
voirs onc(? stonal large (plant ities of water, and now 
one is compl(‘t(dy silted uj), and tin* other is fast 
arriving at tin; same (*ondition, and a foresp growth 
lias usurped tin* place of water. The cause of this 
is not dillienlt to discover; denudation of tin* catch- 
nuuit ground lias sent avalauch(;s of soil to till up 
the cxeavaU’d beds of thi*i I'csi'rvoirs. At Ivon'gaon, 
ill ihc Ihirsi taluka of Sliolapur, tho samo thing is 
to ho s«ecn. A large lake*, eoiislructcd at grout 
(‘xpense, is no longer what it was intended to he — 
the soil of till* overhanging hills has in a great 
meusure silted it up, and hahnl trees liavi* encroached 
upon its territory, while its dam has la.-oii thrown 
down by tlu* luaidstrong lusJi of water into the basin, 
wliicli silt had rmidered iniuijiahle of holding wliat 
it was intendi'd to when eoiistrue.ied. 

In all direelion.s in thi; northern districts, far and 
wide, hliandharas or dams across stri'ams arc to be 
.sf*(*n inoperative — they have t‘ilher been tumbled down 
and sw(*pt away by nneontrolh‘d torrents, or tho 
storeage aica behind them has been tilled u[) by silt. 

Along tlK 3 foot of tlio Siitpiinis, in tlio 'JYipti valley 
of Kliandesli, a large tract of dcsi'.rted country is to 
be seen at the ]u*esetit day. -Numerous hrok(‘n 
buiidharas testify that the lieiindation of vegetuliou 
on the up[K;r lands was compleb* at a certain i»ciiod 
of th(;ir history, and it is reasonable to eonelude that 
tho hundieils of masonry wells existing iti the locality 
ran dry at tin; liirui that these darns won* swept avvay, 
and that tlic ri'sult of this demiihitioD, and o( the 
deprivation of water stoi'agt; for irrigation, was one 
^of tin; caus(‘S of tin; (‘xodus of population that took 
^lace. Wars and strife, too, had something to do 
^jth it. iS"ow the oouniry is covered with vegc- 
\ion, and the widls hold water, but the cultivator 
\ not yet. roturii(*d. 

% connection with tho Nasik districts it has been 
^^ted by local officers that incmised cultivation 
gar-cane has resulted from tho protection of 
tliatfieMs B^oining tho forests, *which could 


not be projitably cultivated a few years ago, now 
prodmu* good crojis of ciine, and that whereas this 
cultivation now obtains in tin; vilhig(‘s wlicre forest 
resei'vcs huvi* of recimt years b(*cn fornu;(l and pro- 
fitted, it has not yi't returned to the villages in 
which there are no foi ests. 

What steps should be taken towards rcboise- 
meiif, ikr.., itc. ? 

In the, lirst jihice, 1 think that as much as possible 
of ihi* hilly land, auil of the unilulatiug broken 
ground in the country, at ]U'cseut dcmideil, should at 
once h(* brought under protection. 

'I'he lowest stratum of air contains tlie greatest, 
quantity of arpicous vvqiour, and heiici* it miglit he 
expected, erfrris parihvs, that more rain would fall 
on low-level ])lain.s than in elevated countries. 'Pho 
contrary, howevi*!*, is the fact. Tho iiiei’ease of rain 
is gradual as wo a.seend. 'Phis may bo accounted 
for satisfactorily by tin* colder air on el(‘vated places, 
and by (he clouds re.^ting on the summits of moun- 
tains without di'sei’iidiiig into tin* plains. 

If mountains be protected from solar railintioii by 
torests, and it the transpiration from an enormous 
leaf surlaeo has the same cooling effeet as terrestrial 
radiation, it stands to rea.son tliat the elfect of ele- 
vation I.S still fnrtlier augmented; the fall of rain is 
heavier. 

Fori'sts should likewise he formed in the jilains and 
more h'vel groiimls, where trees atlurd important as- 
sistance to agrieult lire by promoting natural irrigation, 
by preventing undue evaporation and exhaustion oi' 
soil, by providing manures, t^c. 

'Frees (‘xteiiding along the s(*a*eoasl, by interlaeiiig 
tlieir roots with tin; land and alluvial soil, he!)) to 
render it mon* compaet ; they also assist in arrcsliii"' 
tin* mud deposited l)y rivers, and in forming the 
soealled deltas at tin* estuaries of tlu* latter. 

Forests [)laii((‘d on the baidvs oi* riv(.*r.s Jiavi* the 
etfeet of binding the .soil and preventing eiusion, and 
of coiilining flu; sti’cam to its jiroper ehannel. 

'Phe ahsenei! of W(.)od for domestic pnrjioscs in 1 la* 
Di'cean, more esj)ecially, retpiires the formation oi' 
forest in tin* jilain countries of Satara, Poona, 
Shola[)ur, Alimediiagar, Nasik, and Kandesh, wlimv 
the bail eireet.s of tlic .scarcity of wood iipoii tia 
domestic, public, and social concerns of ihi; pi'Ojile 
are visible; tin* (‘xcromeiit of cattle i.s used exten- 
sively to cook food, and the tields are thus deprived 
of a valuable mamn e, 

V. 'J'he modus nperamli of rehoisemenl. 

'Pile more expensive system of artificial [ilantin;; 
by means of nuj’series and tniiisjilaiiting should he 
undertaken in coniiee.tion with lavouralile localities, 
where soil is deep and siiitabh; and vvat(*r at eommaJid. 
(’asuarina plantations on the sca-coast should thus lx; 
formed. 

Plantations of babul, l)or, nimb, &c.'on lilack soil 
in the Dcccan, on banks of rivers, «tc., should he 
made by ploughing the ground and sowing the seed 
in t he furrows. 

Put the area of denuded hills, of lands possessing 
poor soil, is so very extended that a much les.s 
ex})en.‘'i\e modus opcrauftl must be adopted in con- 
n(*etioii with these localities. SdfM must be. collected 
ill the neighl)ourhood in large quantities and be 
b.rmi'rht from distant forests, to be thrown profusely 
by hand, at Uie e()..:nK e.cemc nt of the rains, over the 
denuded lands, which must bo proU efced mo.^L strictly 
.against cattle grazing, against cutting, and against 
fire. Conservancy is the keystone of succes.s in the 
rehoisement of denuded lands, and this conservancy 
must be real and not nominal. Cruards must be 
appointed to watcli, and the law, by deterrent 
])unisliment3 to destroyers and trespassers, must 
sup|)ort the guards. 

VJ. Can jflanting and conservation bo effected 
without inieiTering with tlie vested rights of the 
people, &c. ? 

No vested rights of the people will suffejr. As a 
rule in tho Deccan the people We as a part of their 
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\K)\(Vin{;8 in Uic \u\ly part of the country piM kiuuab 
land, I.C., ununiblo, upon whicli no nssossnu-nt. is 
charj'cd, and thorffovc j^ra/.in;5 lands have la-nu 
provided them in their own holdiiijis. 

If rights of the people do come into collision with 
the pliiutiu" ami conservancy arrangements, then, in 
the interests of t)ie country and pnidic, the exereise 
of the rights must be snspeml(‘<l fora time; in a few 
years, when tluj vi'gctation has iiiatle pace, the excTcis(? 
of these riglit.s may again he permitted, and will then 
be more valuabhi than bid'oi t*. 

VJI. AYhich method of rcl)ois(‘inf‘nt would be tlm 
easiest, cbeajiest, ttc.? 

The system of broadcast sowing of seed, with 
closure against man, cattle, and lin*, is nndonbicdly 
the easiest, tlui cdieapest, the (luiekcst of operation, 
mid most etfeetual where sneli a very large exlimt of 
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denuded country pvi^sculs itself as is eoutaiued in 
the northern tlisiriets. 

\ (ll. What exiriit, and on how largi? an area, 
could either method be followe*!? 

'Ida* ])hysieat conlignrat ion of a country and local 
circiiinstancos must dctcnniia* the port ion of it to be 
under forest protection ; as a gimcral rule, 2.) jier cent. 
(>l c\ ory tlist rict should 1m* niidcr forest oi- tr(‘egrowth. 

— Onclinal suggesliou remains to he made in 
addition to the tbivgoing, vi/,., it should la* provided 
as a eoinpnlsory measure, that the strip ot’ waste, 
; nassessed land helonging l>> (lovernim nl, dividing 
lichls; ami i‘orn>ing (he honndaries of tin* latter, shoidil 
ht‘ planli‘d witli tret's by the lioldt'rs ol adjoining 
lields, who .should prot(‘et the trees, and wliih? bi'ing 
jHVVcnted iVom cutting them .should have tin; 
legitimate iiMiCniet of the tri'es. 


Southern Division. — 'Idn'ro lias been denudation 
outside thi‘. province, and along the wi‘st(‘rn ghats 
in (loa and S.awaiitwari terriloiies bordiaing on 
Kanara and Ilelgaum. From eonsiderahly lielnw 
IJnshi to the Amboli ghat the forests have been almost 
entirely deslroycal by kumi i enhlvation ; also, many of 
the bills show the loss inoi'e or less of their .snriaee 
.soil, and liavi'. la'come hariaai of all Init t!ie most 
scanty vegetation. Within the province, in Kanara, 
along the ghats, tliis evil Avas cheeked soinetliing 
ov<*r 20 years ago, and Inis since, been kept wt'll in 
liand, but on its nortli-i'asteiai frontier much forest or 
trc«‘-elad lands liavi* falhm to tin' axe of tin* enlti- 
vators in tlu'ir advance, m»l, liowi'vi'i', to any appre- 
ciable extent, timl oidy to satisfy tlieir fair ;uhI 
legitimate wants in (iesli hinds to enllivale. In the 
Jiidi taluka of llelganm <lenudation lias hrm greater. 
Mild in the llelganm taluka more again ; in tin* latter, 
in parlienlar, tin* hill sides Inive heiai .seriously c‘n- 
eroached upon, and lu'oken up ibr eullivalion more 
than was right . Around llelganm, too, the iiill.s haxi* 
been inueli deniideil, but those that, roll east, ami 
occupy lim's through (hi! centre ami southern portion 
of tile Kaladgi districts, liaving m(.ri‘ or le.ss the 
(iliraljirahh.a mnl IMalpiahli.a Kivers l umiiiig llnough 
iJimn, liave snfli'red serious denmlatioii. In Uharwar, 
along tin* soulherii border loucliing ^Mysore, the double 
range forming the INIa.snr valley has been smionsly 


demided, and so ;ilsn the ratlier lol'ty Kapal. raio'-e 
sonlb-east of Dharwai-. liotb ranges tiuieli almost tla* 
'roongbluidra Uiver. 

The (loa and S.iwantwaii trmgs, denuded by kumri 
cultivation, may be ronglily put down ;il belAveen 
Too ami SOO .sjjuari* mile.s, and tli(‘ other ariais imiv he 
aset‘rtaiiied with soim* (‘x.aelness Irom tlu* I’ecurds of 
the Southern Maiatlia Survey. 

Of theelleei of denudation on tin* aetual rainfall 
J cannot .^jie.ak, l>ut my feelings and .''i'n.<es iiielino iik* 
to think the fall of rain is seiisildy Jilleetiul hy tlu* 
denmlatioii ol'forcvis, hut of the oilier injiii ions eilecj.s 
there eaniot he donht. It has often ajtpeai’ed me 
in the diieetimi where tlu? defon*>Ial ion has heeit 
iiiili<*attMl, in Dliarwar a.ml K.ilailgi opeeiallv, that 
ye.ar by year tin* smhlcii rmln-stif wali r from tin* 
liills are destroying (lie en!liii‘ab|e l.aiid^^ immediately 
below tln'in, eaii.'^ing serious ei'o.'-aoiis and siliinii's. 
Many parts, in my opinion, of the lamN along tin* 
base of tlioM* bills an* fast being m.-ide aiid Irom 
receiving rushes of Avater < liarged with hnnkiir 
(gravel) and mere sand, instead of the more etpial 
(listiabntion eaiised by the roots and stems of lrei*.s :iii(l 
shrubs, carrying with it tin* tliick leal’-inoiild depo.viis 
of the di'eidiious trees and slinilis tliiil once eo\(‘i'ed 
the Iiill.s, but which impi‘o\ ideiiee and w.aste li;ive< 
destroyed to a very sensible exteiil imleetl. 


Poona . — Kcgarding tin* subject of “ impuries reme- 
died by reproduction ot for(‘.sts,” I Avoiild cite om* or 
two iiistaiiees. The village of .AlalegaoM llndrnk, in 
the MaAval talooka, is situate on the en-st ol tin* 
Aveslerii ghauts. I'he valuable mouutaiii forest.s of 
Ibis village, 2,-12i() acres in extent, Aven^ demai'cali‘d 
seven years ago ami tire vastly improved. (Irass is 
jileiitind and the waler-snigily m the stream near the 
village has greatly inereased, so mimli so lm!<*ed that 
aAvell built live years ago, with the lielj) of loe:d funds, 
at a cost of Knpccs ‘idO, is now made scareely any use 
of by the jieople. In the Avords of tlie pa tel ami 
knlkarni of t he vilhigi*, “ You have here iioav, in the 
“ low-lying lands, only to <Hg a few feet <leep Im* 
“ Avater ami yon get it.” In :i re-ent(‘ring angle of 
the. high mountain reserved for lore.st to the east and 
north of the village, and about dOO leet above, the 
village level, is situated the rise of tin* Kaiizaui streaiii, 
an important tributary of the v\iidra liver, wliieb is 
a tributary of the I ndriiyeni, Avbicb is again an aiHuent 
of the Jlliimn. 'lo iiiy eeitaiii knoAvledge, no Avater 
ri‘mained in the bigii slojiing bed ol tnis stream six 
years ago tifter the inontli of pebniary or each }ear. 
There aa-us during May last to he foniid^ tliero flowing 
pure clear momitain-sjiring water. ^ jieojde in- 
form mo tliat year by year the Avater is iiicrea-ing in 
Volume, and this fact and this subji'ct generally ha\e 
from my point of vimv a very deep importance. It 
is by the help of the countless numlxas of litthi 
streams which now flow, most of them only duiiiig 


the rainy .season, from the di inided hill' and mountain.^ 
but wliieb slionid Iw jiereiinial in tlieii- Mow, lliat 
n.'itnre seeks to m.’iint.'iin ;i pei’inaFieiit .-njipJy of wiitei’ 
in the inipurtanl rivers ll<i\ving eastward to the sea. 
'1 he Kan/.ani stn*am is om* of tin* liivt links in the 
Avater-snpply of tin* liliima, and liavine; its j-ise in a 
mountain now Avell clothed with laree a eget.ilion, it, 
is perennial in its .'^nrl'ai’i^ How. 

Ag.ain, 'r<)rno is ji \illag(‘ in the Klied taluka abniil. 
tlirei* niil(*s from the crest ol‘ the we.-^teni eh.aiits, 
ami is situate at, tin* bas(“ ol* tin* mountain which 
dividi's the ,\mlra. and llliama valleys, d’lie foi(.*-l.s 
her(* AviTO deimircated in 1S7()-71, ami liave gr(‘:i,tly 
iiicrea.S(d. ^Vt tin* time of (li*m;ire;it ion, ami for about; 
four years after, tin* wat(*r in tin* only w(*ll tthr(*(* 
feet lip‘ml) of the villagi* diied during the month ol' 
Kebniary or March of caidi yi'ai-. 'Tin* pe(»ple then 
procured Avalcr irom 'I anihraclii W'jiddi, a distance, 
ol thr<‘e miles from 'rorna. Tln^ e.\ca,vati‘d but 
unbuilt AV(‘ll i.s sitiaite at the ])as(* of the now Avell- 
Avo()d<*<l mountain on tin* bank ol* a nnllali, a tribu- 
tary of the liowli river, Avhich is a. tributary of the 
]>liama, Avhicli is an afllmmt of tlie Jihima, There 
were last. May nine fet*t of pure monntain-Sj)ring Avater 
in the av(* 1 i, wliicli has now been imnh^ ]»y the 
peoph? theiiis(*lA"es 15 feet broad. I'he water has ri.sen 
to within live fe<jt of the .surface. Tin* peojile here 
most freely acknowledge that this new supply of water 
is due to tho inereasi*d vegetable groAvtli on the moun- 
tain, and 1 tun perfectly certain of it. 


Cu.vr.l.tJ 
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MADRAS. 

% 


Madkah. 

Sir W. It, 
ttohimm. 


Tlic advanrMimont of population im<l rultivation has 
lod lo tlic siibsiitutioii of ajjjricultiiro for scrub and 
juui^lo tlirou^rh tracts in South India of laic 

y(‘ars, without any ('vMoncc of injurious (drocts on (ho 
south-west or nortli east trades wliieh su]>]»ly Soutli 
India with its moisture, d'lje st rat ilicat ions of the 
earth’s surface Avhich till the country’s sprin^j^s — deep- 
seated cnouj^li to he UMinnuenecd by surface verdure — 
and supply its streams liava* not eluin;;ed ; and culti- 
vated laud has donhlless prnv(>d h(T(>as (dsewlicre, a 
h(‘l ter ahsorhmit of inoistiu'e than scrub and junj^le 
clad waste. Forests have not been arre.stin*^ famines 
in IndliJ, nor has tiieir denudation been aths-tiiuf the 
solar heat in ^mieral, in rccunit \M‘ars. Human Imalth 
has improved w here loniierly malarious bw ers searched 
the pioneers of <‘ultivation under jungle influemu'S, 
and tin* iiaunts of wild h(‘asls have rt'cisled. 1 think, 
thercbjre, tliat this fashionable scare need not trouble 
the Famine Commission in relation to the failure of 


the monsoons and natural droughts arising therefrom. 
At the same time, good and judicious forest con- 
servancy and plantation are needed lun c, as elsowliere 
for their own obvious reasons. But SUit(* forest con- 
senaney will only be acceptable to Mio p(M)pIe when? 
it is pursued without Iravcrsing .md proscriptive 
conditions, and is divest(Ml of eonllscatory wroii»ns. 
1'he peo[)le, too, may he aid(*d jn flu‘ eonservatiey of 
their eommumil and private forests and jungles by 
jndicions direction, Avitbont. traver-^e of prescriptive 
rights or advancement of novel claims by tin* Slate*. 
I can only hope that fanciful fhmiiu* iiKnctmonls are 
not. now to l)c added to liu* dillicnitics and llu'orics 
of the forest (jiu'siif)!). j\a a famim* qm^stion prol)ablv 
food ar(*as may be prcf(‘iT(*(l to fon^st and scrub areas"; 
and the (lommission may b(! askisi to eonsidm- the 
cross all(‘gation.s — wbcllicr so-c,allcd forestry has in- 
creased Ihecalth^ mortality, d(‘slruction of manure, and' 
so on. 


Mr. 

*enninf/ton. 


Tinnvi'cUy . — The tlenudalion (d'tlie forests in this 
distri(‘.t has b(‘en the constant thenu' of complaint for 
many years, and it luis been ullcg(‘d that the violcnc«* 
of floods has been sensibly increased thereby. It is 
certain, at any rate, that last l)(*ccmbei* Avas <Us- 
tingnished by tAvo of the most, violent Hoods ev<*r 
known in the valley of the 1 anira])iirni. There lias 
been no reboisement to speak t)f, though some good 


has been done by an informal kind of conservancy. 
iVo doubt, the proper remedy for the fon'sts is strict 
eonservaney of all tin*, real jungles, siillieienl s})aC(‘ 
being left on tin* outer slopes for caltle-groAving and 
lirewocxl. Such eonservaney can, in my ojunion, he 
cjjrried out Avilliont any improjx'r inteidercnee Avilh 
the vcslcil riglits of I he people, whicdi, however, re- 
quired to Ih* can 'fully rcgidaled. 


ir, Gordon. 


BcUary , — 'Flicro has been no sensible denu<lat.iou of 
forest in tliis district within recemt times. Tdie Siindur 
state U tlie ])art Avhieh contains most forest. This is 
iH'iiig yearly felled, and no steps are taken to supply 
the place of the trees Avliicli fall to the axe. 'riierc 
are no statistics showing over wliat area scrub has 
luMMi cut down. 

The district may he said to be devoid of jungh', 
although scrub <*xists in parts, 'riiesc tracts, if pn*- 
served, Avonld probably bear jungU^ of some size. Mea- 
siinis are being taken to conserve a, portion of the scrub 
in (rooty and Anantapur taluks, ami iIh 5 cxpcriiiK'Hl, if 
sncc(.'ssliil, will probably tn^ ('xteiided. In this instance 
a sulHci<?nl portion of I he tract will be hd'L to the 
Ailhigers for their use. rianting Avuuld be attended 


Avith great expense, cxc(‘pt on the hanks of perennial 
rivers, and Avould probably, OMjept under such eirciim- 
stances, fail to produce? largo timlx'r. OAving to the 
stratum of r(x.*k to he found at a short distance Iroiii 
the siirfa<*(‘, tre(‘S are stunted throngliout such poi'tions 
of the district as I have ohsi*rv('d. In tlie black 
cotton soil notliing except the babul anrl the margosx.. 
a])pears lo tlirivi*. It is to b«‘ doubled if the hills in 
this district, except tho.se in tlie Siindur state, avcim* 
ever covered Avith jungle, 'fheir rocky nalure in 
many (?ases remlej's it A'cry im])rohal)le that they c\er 
could haA'e he«*u so. Such statistics ns ('xist go lo 
show that th(*rc has not been any gc'iu'ral deciease in 
the fall of rain for the last 20 years. 


V. Price. 


Clrhiyl('jtf/t. — TIkm’cIuis been sensibh* <leimdation of 
fresh land.s within my experience ; but it is impossible, 
as regards this district, to state, as there arc no Ixxjks 
of reference* or statislics available, Avhat extent has been 
destroyed. When looking ov<;r some old li'Lters a. short 
time ago, I saw rch'renec to juiigies which noAV no 
long<T exist. I do Jiot think from the look of the 
country that then? (’V(*r could have been much real 
forest in it. It must have been pretty nearly all scrub, 
’fhe cocoa-nut and l)aiid)oo were introduced Aviihin a 
v(Ty n*eent period, and so were the now all-pervading 
<?asuarina and many oth(?r trees. Tlie Striharikottah 
jungles, whi(‘h now belong to Nelloir, hut Avhich 
formerly were part of this distiiet, were, within the 
memory of living man, derisi? thickets fdletl Avitli doer 
and other wild animals. They, until a tew years ago, 
were hackl'd to ])ieecs for firewood for Madras, and 
liuvi; only lately been conserved. This district being 
so excc(‘dingly flat, the only Avay in which d(?fort*sta- 
tion would appear capable of affecting it would be by 
decreasing the rainfall. There are no facts obtain- 
able to show Avlii.'ther this has occurred or not, nor 
has there hcen, as far I know or could ascertain, 
any injury resulting tlierefroin. 

My knowledge of tlx? wSalcin district and its fon^sts, 
in wiiicli I took some, iutenist, (?xtendcd over a con- 
siderable ]>eriod. Williin the eight year.s during 
which 1 Wiis there I recollect large patches of jungle 


which, when T kncAV tlicrn first, AATre thick and h('avy, 
giving cov(*r lo ahuudance of largi* game, completely 
cleared away for cultivation. 1 know of acres of 
foro.sts lu'wn down for the railway, and of miles of it 
destroyed by fires, Avbich with a siifiicient forest stall’ 
could have hoen protected. I know of two sjiots wbcrc, 
Avitliin my own memory, th(*rc AA'i're springs A\liicli 
ran all the year round, and Avhich in coiiscipicmr of 
the felling of tlu* jungle have been entirely dried up. 
One was on tin* AI(‘lglu;rry hills, the otlier at a place 
called Kodagur. I have si'cii during the showi'f.s of 
the soutli- west monsoon clouds pifN over a large open 
cli.'aring, and be precipitated in rain tlu' moment that 
lhi*y were over a sholali. J consider from what I 
have seen that forest does affect the rainfall. I’he 
clearing of forest Avhich is Avithin my own knowledge 
has most certainly ullectcd the permanency of water 
in ihe jungle streams, which arc the feeders of tin* 
larg<*r rivers, and I could personally point out the 
liarticuhir spots. In the northe.rn portion of the 
Salem district, where the country is rolling and soil 
red earth, 1 myself know places Avhere the clearing 
of scrub jungle for cultivation busied to the appear- 
aiu!e of large nullahs, which are constantly growing ; 
this, howtwer, is not vi'iy extensive. It is as yet far 
too early for any ono to form an opinion as to the 
effects of the reproduction of forests in spots where 
it has been cleared away. Efforts to this end have 
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been largely nwle \u the Cuddsipali and Salem 
bolli ol wlileAv I know well ; but lUe lovest 
wb\cA\ lias \)y these means been vaisc'A is, as to that 
wlilcAi preceded it, as a toddiing child is to the lull- 
grown uiaiu 1 have not the slightest douht that the , 
clearing ol‘ the for('st lias exiTcised an injurious cth'ct 
upon the striamis. I consider as a nu'ims of reboise- 
inent that all hill jungle should he eonscTvcd, and that 
the cutting of timber or occupation of ground for 
cultivation for a certain distance along tlie nuirgins of 
all streams should be prevented. I would at first 
combine artilh^ial planting with keeping out cattle atui 
fires ; but 1 would not in restoring follow the courso 
adopted for many years by tin? Forest Departim‘nt, 
viz., pl^mting in trenches or planting out and watering. 
The th(‘ory which 1 have long luAd is that in making 
up forest one slioukl follow nature as much as possible. 
Slie distributes seeds of dilfenuit kirnls in sucli pla(!es 
as arc lavuurabh* for their giaminatioii and growth, 
and all that I would tluindbre do would be to collect 
largo quantities of the seeds of jungle tre(‘s of the 
a<ljaccnt region, and just before tlu‘ rain siaul men 
round with bags of these and a mamotie, and instruc- 
tioiivS wherever lIk^h^ was a blank s[>ac(' and a lavour- 
able looking spot to dig a small hole, sow se(‘ds, and 
leave them to take tiieir chance. I would k(‘op out 
all goals and slu'cp; they and Jircs are fatal to young 
forest. Cattle are not so bad, but still they an‘ better 
out of jungle until it is well up. This plan of 
sowing i tried in IHGo on the hill near Arcot railway 
station, but I was moved the next year, and 1 believe 
that my su<’(‘essoi‘s did ii».)t (rouble iheinseli’es any 
further with tin* t‘\pi‘riincut. I did uoc see tli(5 bill 
for s()iu(‘ years urim wanls, lait wlicu I did I could 
plainly perceive in [ilact's tin* elleet ol uin* years 
work, Thii snb-culleetor, al my sngge.-iion, is trying 
my plan on the low Imre bills aliuut Cliingle[»u(. In 
the Salem district 1 left eomparalivi'Iy small |>atel)es 


MA.IUUR 

Mr. Prk 


ot jimgle *m the plains^, i.c., which I \\aA made \>y Cu/kPA.Q.Ta.' 
ploughing the laud and sowing hroadeast >ucl\ seevls 
aa were suitnlde to the soil. I have recently \\eiivd 
that these here the, late ilrought well, and that th(‘y 
have grown up in a surprising mannm*. I liave ex- 
perimented uptui trees, of v/hich in two districts I 
hav(‘ planted allogt'tber ])n’try nearly half a million 
in many ways, and 1 .am convincc'd that the plan 
which 1 Jiavo mentioned is the elumpest and most 
elleetivc. Sheep, cattle, and especially goats must 
howcv<T be, kept out for four or liv(? years, and pre- 
cautions against lire, by cutting rides and clearing 
them every yeav, must be taken. Tlu^ qm‘stion of 
the vested rights ot* tin* people is one wliieli requires 
systematie trcaliiuait. lii both the Salem and Cud- 
dapali districts there are miles upon miles of forest 
land, wliicli eonbl be eonserved witbont injury to (bo 
p(*ople, or de[)riving tluau of siifUeieiit space for 
pjislurag(‘. 'J'lie native custom has bceu to consider 
all Government waste land grazing grouml, upon 
which anyone who chooses may IcimI Ids eat tie, Ac., 
may hack the saplings to jiic'ces to as great an extent 
as may pleas(‘ him, and upon whicAj, wli<*n he thinks 
it desirable to improve tlu* pasturagt*, Iw* may light a 
tin* and hum op thousands of young hoes in order to 
procure fresh grass. 'I'liesi' may bt* called vested 
riglils, but I do not confide*!* them siieli. 'flic, de- 
struction of the forest has gone on to such an extent 
over the parts of the pn'sideocy with which I am 
acquainted that it is high time, if anything in (ho 
way of eonMa*vauey is iiitend(M.L to tak(‘ the mattei’ in 
hand. It is <juit.e jioshibli' to work lids in such a 
way that the people, eat I by Ac, shall be e.Ncliided IVom 
certain tracts until they have grown up to that degrei^ 
at wbi<‘.li grazing will do no barm, when anollier piece 
migbl be taken up. 1 would eerlaiiily not allow the 
people to have tbi^ “run *’ of the jungles in the way 
ill uldcli they for many years bavi*. 


Go(/orcr//.— ('ousideral)lc dmiudalion of the forests 
is continually going on through what is called pdud 
cultivation. T\\o ryot cuts down the trees aiul burns 
them and sows bis seeil in the a,slies. lie soiiKUiriie.'^ 
sows a sCfCoiid crop on the same land, but lie generally 
moves to another block after lie lias got one crop and 


burn.s the second bhxdv down, lie will not eomc back 

to tlu' first pi(‘C(“. for about eiglii or U) years. 1 think, — — — 

as a general rule, he prefers never to eultiviite tlie 

.same piece, of l.und wiei* in Ids lileliimy provided lie 

can liud other [>ieec.s of jiuigle to lairn, 


yUo/aW.— 'flu' stafmnent. given below sliows ap- 
proxiniiiU'ly tli.^ extent of IVnvst .•k-aie.l williiu the 
last 20 years, for agrie.nltiiral purposi's. Jn JSlalabar, 
for a lono perio.!, promisruons :m.I injudicions folliii}!: 
ofibroHt'timlpor troes liy private parlies lias lieeu soiii" 
on to a niisfliievons extent. No attempt is ever made 
to plant up the traets tlins denuded. 

As yet, liowever, no };reat injury 1ms been caused. 
In some lilacos a sensible dimimition in tlie permanence 
of water in the subsoil is, 1 am informed, percei>tible 
in the ciuse of holds and gardens situated in tho midst 
of detaclied hills on which tluTc was formerly a good 
deal of scrub jungle now no longer in existenee. As 
regards tlie rivers, however, deforeslatioii >''■ » 

fortunately (except, perhaps, m the Chcrakal taluk), 

been pushed sudicieiitly close to their sourees eithei 
to <muse an aiipreciablc dimimition in volume or to 
check a continuous flow of water throughout the 

^ The best remedy that suggests itself to mo lor the 
evil threatened is to take steps to a ing under conser- 
vancy as large an extent ol the forest 
po.ssik, cither by jn-ivate J' ‘ « 

proprietors (for the largest proportion of t 
is consider.^ as private property in M’vlabar). or, if 
necessary, by legislative interference under the hore.t 

^ l*’dcfnot, however, think that tlie time has arrived 
when further legislation should bo hail recourse to as 


far as Alalnbar ilsGf is eonceJiied, though po.ssibly 
district oMlcers on the eastern .sitle of I be ghats may 
liMVo good n'.'ison to tak(‘ excejitioii to the demidiition 
of tb(? ghat forests situated in this district. 

I think it is worth while (ronsidci’l ug >vh(*t.bcr wo 
might not, with iidvanlagi^ to all, extend forest eon- 
servaney in tho district by privjite Jirniiigcuneut Avitli 
the proprietors wlieni such exist. A good b('girming 
1ms already been made, c.//., in the ease of tlie Gonolly 
leak plantation ne.ar Nolumbur on the bank ot tlio 
Beypon,*. Jviver. 


St.vtk.mk\t showing ArjjK.vriK of Foukst Land in the 
MALAfiAJi Distkict eleuivd for pnrpo.ses of Cui.- 
TiVATiox dui*iiig the last twenty years. 


Taluks. ' 

Kxl,rn(. ill Ait<- 8 
of JjUiid cleiiP-'d. 

Rf'iimrbi. 


;us,7sa x n 

The cxlonsivM (iloarimr iti 

2. Kotnyaiii 
n. KiirHinUruiiait - 

20.2aO 2 oi 

niiorakfil M’u.H for ponom 

MI.5S(» n 4 

fkumari) cuUivation. 
Tho land was not por- 

1 . Wvriaii 

ii!i,:>(i(S 0 0 

5. Califut 

;ui3 t 0 

luanentl.v chiarod. 

15. Krund . - • 

4,rj»:i u 0 

Scrub jmiKlo (nrows up 

7. Vaiuvanad 

0 rd 

in the years wluai there 

8. Valffhat 

H. I’ouani 

1(1. Cochin 

Total - 

W.aiir. 0 0 

is no nonoui crop. In 

Br>2,77‘.» 4 15i 

Wyniul the cloariiiK was 
ch icily top cotVec. 


Mr. Loga 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND 1>E0PLE OF INDIA. 


Av,I. Qn. 23. C(yimhatore.—T\wvo. has been n vory gr(»at denudation 

of foivsl ill tills district within tlio last 40 years. We 

Madras. have no statistics showing ov(‘r liow much area fonrst 
r jungle has Ix'Cii cut down, hut lauds arc* now 

^tiilcs away from the forests which, \vithin tlio memory 
of man, were covered with dense jungle and wen* over- 
niii wilii wild elephants. I do not know of any 
speeili«‘ facts which lead me to think that the 
d(‘t'orestation haseaused injurious elfeets as reganis the 
fall ofi-ain, though it has had many evil ciVccts, which 
I will notice. I do not think the deforestation has 
all‘ccli‘d th(‘ laiiifall oi* tlu^ cultivation to any serious 
degree ; seasons were often remarkably unprojntious 
Ixd’ore- the forests wtU'e cloareil. 'riu* situation of this 
<listriet is, however, peculiar, being immediatedy behind 


the liigh ranges of the western gliats which turn tlio 
rains, and tho rainfall has always been v(‘ry scanty. 

As regarils the supply and permanence of water in 
tho streams, the people all say that tla^ streams run 
« dry much sooner now than they did formerly. 

'J'he deforestation and the ch'arance, for cultivation 
of the waste lands (scrub or grass) has considerably 
(liminished the grazing ground of the people, and they 
Imve, In eonseipiouce, to send tlnur cattle further in 
tlie hot wc'atlKT. The sufiply of fin'wood is also 
diminisliod, and, in eonsc(pHme(‘, straw and cowdumr 
are burned that ought to he put in the soil, 
attempts at reboismnent have been made in any 
systcimitic manner. 


Kis/iut, — 'I'bere lias hcim a gradual and ])rogressivc seriib jungle was not ascertained ; Imt there is no 

denudation of fori'Sl. testimony of all otlieers doubt that, as cultivation luw^ goia* on increasing from 

is unanimous on tlu^ p<.)iut. It is a i'act within thi‘ year to y(‘ar, tin* jungles liave been eucn»ached upon, 

pm’somd knowledge of ever}' oHieial of any service lletween Faslis 1271 and 1271 the cultivation of 

in the (listiicl. Fornu'ily, tln^ (lovcrnmcnt ryot was cotton incn'Jised from J()(),(K)() to nearly 2oO,()(M) 
not allowed to cut the trees on his puttali lands ; but acres; the greattr portion of the incic'ase is known to 
this restriction was withdrawn some yc'ars ago, aial havi* been jungle taktm u]) for enlllvatioii. 
williin my own knowk‘<lgc many valuable trci-s, such 'I'lic dlilcnmce in ari'a under occu[)ation iii Fasli 
as tamariml and mango, were cut down and sold. In 12(i9, when the Kistna. district, as now coiislitntc'd, 
some! instances, lands W(‘re ta.k(‘ii up temporarily for was first fnrriK'd, ami that uikIoi’ occupation iii FaMli 
the sole juirpose of cutting tli(‘ timber thereon, and 12tS7, amounts to nearly four lakhs of acres, lieing 

as soon as this object bad bec'U cUcctcd thrown up 14 and 18 lakhs rcspc^etively. So fir as is known, 

again. Tliis disastrous procedure has been checked there has bi en no diminuticai in the rainlall. A rain 
to some extent by the. rule that applicants for fr(*sh register has, li()w<‘ver, only been k('pt since the year 
lands ]uiv(‘ to pay tlie vaino nominally of the trees 18.72; nor has any altm’atioii l)eeii oliserved in the 

standing th(‘reon. The mb’ is good jis far as it goes; abumlama* or ])enmmem*e of water in tlic^ streams, 

hut. is, I fear, very generally evaded. Th(*re .are mj wi'lls, .ami subsoil. No nolicealile deimdalion (»f soil 
statistics showing the (‘Xtciit of forest or scrub jungle has (aaairnal. 'riie soil is said to have. <)(*teriorate(l 
which has been cut down. Such lands wen* (‘utered to soim^ (‘xteiil owing to cattle dung being used 
in tlie old accounts ns p<.)ruml)ok<‘. Up to tin* tinu? Instmul of tirewood, which lias Ixaamie searci*. 

()]' the la.'Cent survey, the aiaai occupied by fon‘st or There has beiai no jcjiruiluctiou ol' forest. 


ut.-Colwtcl denudation of fon’sts for actual cultivation preceding it, till in time tho tract bccoim^s tlie 

Beildoinr. — jiayiug assessimait — bus been v(M‘y great durijig ima-est. scrub or ban' rocky ground with s(aina‘Iy .aiiv 

Ili(‘ last 20 y(*ars, as I have ascertained from n'porls soil. This 1 have seen (‘xemiilifled in iimiiy of oiu 

received from tiie. collectors and fon‘st otlieers of all districts. 

our districts, and it is of coursi! V(‘ry much greater in Mr. Fm'guson, tliii forest otlicer of Nilamhnr, c\- 

some districts than in ollua's. In Wynad it i.s said to plains tin* [irocess of forest gradually tinning into tin- 

Im', 22,.‘)2t) acres, and it has been very extensive on jinorest scrub, and la* states lliat 4,000 to o,()()0 acres 

tla* Nilgiri. In tlii^ face of railways and an ever- are thus destroyed annually in Malabar, 

increasing po[)ulation, it must (»f course, go on ex- Messrs. Feet and Morgan, the forest ollI<*ers of 
tending, and tla-re is still ample room for iniieh (‘xten- (Vambaton* and U’yiiad, state, that knmeri holdings 

sioii, 1 hough of course there must be a. limit. Uev<*nn(^ an^ often not tin* bona-tidc^ ])r<)]H‘rty of liil linen. 'J'ln-y 

olllei-rs will bn too anxious to open out the lull tracts often belong to well-to-do lyots and m(*reliaiits in the 

of their district and realise a ivvenm* from the land, jil.’iins. 

and can scareelv 1)(‘ trnste<l entirely with the question Apart from the ijiiestion of the inroads of (Milti\a- 
as to what tracts are to la* reservi'd. This should tioii and tin* destruction of forest by felling and 

in iiitnn^ lie almost (*nlirely nmh*!* the Forest I)e- linriiing ibr tcmp()ra.ry cultivation, th(*re. is llic fa<‘t 

partinent, wdio should he responsible to (loveriimeiit that almost all onr dry deciduous hill forest tracts 

that t])0 water-supply of the country is not afl’ceted ;»rc. rapidly deteriorating liefore armies of goats ami 

to any great extent. Unless this reservation Im placed cattle, constant tirc.‘', and the niqiitying axe and hill- 

nnd(‘r the trained and res|)oiisil)le dcparlim*nt, tlio hook of e\ ery goatherd or cowhi*rd. Tho jungles and 

^cl•y tracts which it is most dcfsiraldc to reserve will grazing grounds bidow tho hills and often on the 

ol'leii he the tirst to bo alienatc<l. slopes have of late been cleared for cultivation, and 

Uotleo and tea imslics will never protect tin* soil the people now' invade our mon^taiu forests. Tin's 

ami wat(*r-siip]>ly in the way that fon'st docs; th (3 is a far more important questioii than either of the 

soil being constantly broken up is washed away, ami others, and cannot he grapjiled with except through a 

there is no accumulation of Imrmis. Forest Act. (.!attle-g razing beyond th(5 jnngkis or 

fViffee appears to be anything but a permanent forestj^ of village limits must be taxed, and under tho 

cultivation, as shown by the long list oi* deserted supervision of this department, so that tlie graziers 

estates in the Wynad. punished if they take axes or bill-hooks into 

'riio praetieo of felling and burning hill feresw for the forests or light fires. Grazing must be restricted 

temporary enltivation (kuim*ri) is most injurious to to certain tracts, and large tracts of forests must lie 

the country, and must sooner or later bo ]mt a stop reserved against it and h’re, or only be open by blocks 

to altogether. In some cases this pays ass(*ssment, in rotation, as can be arranged under scientific and 

but there is much carried on illicitly, of which no systematic management. 

returns could be fortlicoming. Only two or thn*e. F)ur forests an; still vast, and it is not too late to 
<;rnps (soiiKdimes oidy one) arc taken off the ground, introduce systematic conservancy, wliich cun only he. 

whicli is then deserted, and reverts to jungle, but accomplished with the assistance of an Act and strict 

only again to he felled and burnt after a few years, rules; but the destruction has been rapidly increasing 

each successive growth being poorer than tho one year by year since the introduction of railways, and 
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there is not now ranch to ix^ lime lost. Unless we, 
shortly have a Forest Act and a rcsnlav system of 
resorvation, I leel certain that another two or three 
decades may luatcrijiUy alter the climatic conditions of 
many our <listricls. 

1 lie I'ori'.st Dopartiiienl has only been in exisU‘iu*e 
22 yi'urs, aiul lor its first decade or more it was only 
a department for the collection ol tin* revenue from 
th(! forests l)olon«rin«: to (ht; Stall!. Of late years tin! 
mort! important rju(*stions eonni'etcd with tin.! upkeep 
of forests have attracted mueli attention, but the 
department lias been, as a rule, utterly unsnj^ported by 
any of the revenue authorities ; the native* otlicials 
partienlarly havi* been in ev(‘ry way opiiosed to it, 
and have thwarted it in (‘very way, as they havi* 
suftered mueh in jxK-ket and in iiifluenee by its intro- 
dnetion, and its rules have in (‘very district, it is 
f(‘ar(?(l, been nion! honoured in their breach than their 
observaiHii'. 

It is possible.! that (lovcniniriit ini^dit (U!al with 
the Stale! fore'sls without the introdiu!tion of an Act, 
hut e*.ven this is V(‘ry doubtful. 'Fliere are howeve!!- 
vast tracts of mountain forest belongin’;- or supposexl 
to be‘lon<( to private individuals, the* mikeej) of which 
as forest land is absolutely necessary in the future 
unl(‘.s.s the water-supiily and climate of the country 
are to be senMOUsly tarn])(*rod with and to deteriorate* 
yi*ar by y(*ar. GovernmeMit must be in a jiosition to 
say that certain mountain fori‘sts, steep slopes, or 
ravine's ])roti!ctin::r the water-supply must not be! 
destroye'd, that they must be* treateel as forests, /.r., 
worked only to their reproduction, hut not be* cut 
down or burnt, whether the.‘y be!l()ng- to (jJovcrnmeiit 
or to private! individuals. 

The* protection of eivery nioiiutain stivain is of more 
or less iniporlanco, but I may just mention two or 
tlire*(^ all-important (|nestioiis which, if they do not 
Tveeive attention very shortly, may bring iiiiieli ruin 
on the country. 

The inagnifie^ent (ivergreen forests prote'cting the 
slopes of the ghats in the* 'rinn(*velly disiriet are! now 
tlireiati!iied with destruction for eailTce; in fact, the 
destru(!l.iou has already comme*nc(‘d. V'asi tra<!ts of 
the!se are! now acknowledgt 1 as the prope rty of Native 
zemindars, and if their clearance is circctod the 
rainra})uriil rive’r will sufler considerably. 'Pre*- 
mendons (loods and corresponding droughts must be* 
the* re*sult, and the district may be! ruined. It will 
only be the! work of time!. 

'I'he vast eve'.rgroc.n fe)re!st.s on the mountains 
be*t ween Coimbatore and Maiiar are! now threatene^d 
with destruction Ibr (•ollec, i'co. ddicse* protect the 
sources of the Bbavani river, and their dcstrnclion 
would seriously aifeea that rive-r. It is not known 
whether these Ibre.sts belong to (TOve*riinient or to a 
Malabar Nair who has lately claime<l them. 

'riie splendid cvergre.’eMi forests on the mountains at 
the south-east end of the C’nmbnm valley protect the 
sources of the! Vbiigi! and Shurli I'ivers ; il tlu'se* AVt*re! 
destroyial it would bring ruin on the Madura district. 
Large t 4 ’acts of the*se hedong to the*, (lantaiiianayakiiur 
zeunindar, and some belong to this Covcriiineiit ; hut 
it is believed that 'rravaiieoiv disputes tin* right to 
portions of tlio “ highway ” — a most important tract 
with re*foreme!e! to the watea’- supply of tin* ^Mailura 
plains. 

Tlu? forests on the >eilgiri, Wynad, and Coorg have 
been rapidly disappearing during the la.^f 10 or 20 
yeai's. if this ilestructior. is allowed to go on the 
Cauvei’y river must in tim^ be seriously affc<!te*d. 
There are still vast tracts of forest, and many splendid 
forest-clad ravine's protecting numerous streams, but 

what if they all go ? And if th(‘re is no le*gislation on 
the subject and no olHcial reservation to be giiareled 
by a responsible department what is to prevent it? 
At the ])resent rate of destrnction tliere would be 
probably nothing left in another century or less. 

Collectors can furnish rciturns showing the amount 

of forest-land cleared for cultivation and paying 
assessment during the last 20 years or so ; but this 
will not show the numerous tracts illicitly lellcd lor 


liill cultivation, and no returns can rcprcsin\t ilu? vast Cuxp.I.Qk. 
tracts of fore*sts natnrally deteriorating by reason of 
unrestricted giwzing without snpe'rvisiem and lire. M Aoiu i 

'1\> obtain any rediabh* specilic facts as to the l.ieut CoU 
misethief (!aus(*el by elclbr( stnu‘nt would rcejuire* oIimt- Ihiddoim 

vatioii and data collected for u long se*rie‘S of ye*ars. — 

The* Forest Departmi'ut is only of very late itiii’o- 
dnetion into most districts, and little or no attention 
has ever hi*en given to (iue*stions of this nature*. 'Fhe* 
revenue authorilie's seldom re!main more than five! or 
six years in any partienljif distriei, and they very 
rarely go into the* niountaiii forests, or know what is 
going on in them. It is rather to othe*r conntrie*s, 
where statistics have been (!e)lleeletl for many ye*ars, 
and wluM't! the forests have Ix’en allowed almost 
(‘iitirely to <lisap|M?ar (which is anything but the ease 
as ye‘t in I ndia), that we* must look for facts of this 
nature. 'Phe numerous hooks now ludng j)ublishe*(l 
on fon^.stry and kindred siibje'ets in Kiire»[H* and 
America are full of statistics of tin* nlisehii-f eJiu.sed in 
many comparatively temp(‘rale eountrie'S by the! 
de?struclion of mountain ibi(‘sts. (^'an it be! doubte'd 
that the same! de‘Sl ruction can go on in a tiopieal 
country like India wit bout similar results ? Gou- 
sidiTing onr vast trae'ts of Ibre.sts and our splendid 
chain of ghats and isolat<‘el blocks of bills ir ninst In* 
slow, but it will be* eipiallv sure. 

Mr. 'P iirncr, lately assistant agent on the* .leyjxu’e 
hills, with oidy a four or five* ycJirs’ expe'i ieiice of flic 
district, spoke to the* drying up of stnaims canse'd by 
deforest meiit. .Major »lage), the ollieer in charge tif 
the Nilgiri, and Mr. Morgan, late*ly in charge! of 
North Coimbatore*, spe'ak to similar facts in their 
letters now forvvard(*d. 'I'he* cle!nring away of fore*sts 
protecting a spring or head of a slre'iiin almost always 
dries it up, and the de'iunlation of the! fore'sts prote*ct- 
ing the* slopes of ravines tlown which if. rims s(*riously 
alle'cts it, causing a gre'at ru.sh of water after heavy 
rain and corresponding diminution at ()l.he*r time\s. 

'Phesc facts arc too paleiil to n*(piire proof, hut can he 
established by most fbre‘st olfice'rs. 'Po illnstrale! the! 
ill effects of deforesting ste*e‘p nioiinlain ravines 1 
could mention nothing more ap|)ropriale than the 
Coonoor ghat ravine, the! approach to the Nilgiri 
from Mettapolliem. I have l)e*en uj) and down this 
many lime.*a nearly eve!ry yeair since 1S57, and wntehed 
the gradual de!.struction of the! forest, trying hard to 
slop it, Imt with wdiat re'snlt is very eviele'nt, although 
( Jo\7*i*nment liave pas.se'd .s(*\cial orders IbrliiiMing 
the clearance* ol‘ (he* foi’csts (this is the! re*Mdt of forests 
being under the revemie aiilliorities instead of the! 

Forest De!parlnu!nl, and no e‘ne of course heing re- 
s])on.sil)l(*, as the rcve*nue authorities aie* constantly 
heing changed). When I first knew it the ravine wnis 
all fore*st-elad, both sides, and in the lieavie.*^t lain 
there was no very apparent wash of the! soil, im laial- 
slips or rolling-boulders, and the* livulels feeding the 
rive*r down the centre* of (he* ravine* all running 
toIe*raI)ly clear. Now the norfh-e*Mst slopes or (lu! 
slopejs above the* road have heeii alnmst entirely de- 
fore'sled, and it is ipiile* dangerous to go up the* gbat 
during very h(*iivy rain, wliieh often oeenrs in 
OetobeT, November, and the he'giiining of De.eemher, 
and sometimes in May. Boidelers of rock of various 
size's from se!veral cwts. to 100 tons come! rolling down, 
rendering the old and lU'W ghats impassable! and 
destroying (he bridge.«^ and the soil in many places 
pours over the road 1 dee Java, and (ho wat(*r in (he! 
streams is of the ce»nsi.stene*y of cream. Most of this 
detforested land Las been jilanted with cotPeJc, and 
many j)e*e»ple woidd argue with julvantage to the State* ; 
hut the forest olliceir says stiie.‘p mountain slopes like 
this must he protected from eUiiiudation for {!offce, as ii 
is utterly impossible that the soil can last very long. 

The forest has now liecn replaced by cofloe*, and in 
the future coflce will Ixi r(!pla(!ed by a rocky barren 
laonntaiii slope with no tre!es or cultivation of any 
sort, and the State* will then say how improvident our 
ancestors were. Tree-planting will then be too 
expensive, and though in the coijr.se of time protection 
and conservancy miglit even then cause the debris of 
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grass and weeds, &c. to form n soil which in time 
would produce jungle and eventually forest, this 
would in any <’asG be the work of cenluries and 
perhaps in the face of such a rainfall impossible even 
to the l(‘ng(h of time. Defore-stniiait on th(‘ oIIkt 
slopes of tin? same ravine has now comnnMiced. 1 
mention I Ins particular ravine as one with which most 
pe<)[)le in this presidency are accpiainled, and tlu^ 
mischief brought about in which has been noticed by 
many t?ven casual observers. 'I'lie same results, how- 
ev(*r, are occurring in all other st(u*[) ravines brought 
undiT th(^ same treatment. 

Artilieial rebois(‘inent by planting on our mountain 
.slopes and hills will be far too expensive, and we 
hav(j not y(.*t arrived at a stage when it may be said 
to be necessary. Ts'atural r(‘boiseTnent j)y rescu’vatioii 
of tracts against goats, cattle, and tire is all that is 
necessary, but to ettc(rt this a Forest Act is nec(‘ssary, 
.‘iml forest othciTS must l]av(‘ more power. 

No forest eOusen-vancy could probably be ejected 
with the consent of the p(‘ 0 ])le, if* they wertj consulted. 

They, of course, cannot be expeeUid to think or 
care about tin! future, rresent pifilits and jneseiit 
comforts and privileges arc all they think of. It is 
till! Slate that mu.st take care of the future, and 


legislate so that the introduction of railways, an 
cver-increasing pojmlation, and cultivation are not 
allowed to bring ruin on the country at a future 
date, even though that date may he a. distant one. 
It is ditficult to say what tin* veshnl rights of the 
people an‘. 1’hey have never hccii defined, and are, 
for th(* most ]>art, only privileges which can 
regulated or restricted by the Stahj as circuinstain^cs 
require, and wliich, if not so regulated and legislated 
for, must ia])i<lly disfippear altogether ; as forests will 
cense to exist without syslemalie management and 
many restricitions. It is calculated, however, by this 
de[>artnient that in most distri(;ts om^-fourth or om*- 
fifth of tlu! hill forests might be strictly reserved 
without mueli undue interference with present privi- 
leges. Kvery yt'ar, howcviu*, Avill make tlie question 
a more diflicidt one. The sooner it is grappled with 
the better. It is with the private proprietors of 
forest that tlnu’C will be the greatest difficulty, 
'riiey, of course, will look to immediate profits, and if 
by (iutting down or selling a forest they can njalisc 
a rcveimo tliey will care notbitig what may occur in 
the future from .such action. 'J'his is a subject that 
can only 1 m! touched by special legislation. 


MYSORJO. 


'Fhe m(*asures for the reproduction of forest having 
b(‘en adopt (‘d only a few years ago, and the eonserveal 
forests ln'ing yet too young, \ am not now in a 
position to say that tin; i3vil caused by tlie (dcariiig 
of the wood has been retnedic'd to any extent. 'I'lie- 
.stej) whieli I propose towards reboisement is that 
wbich has laam adopted in this disfriet to sonui 
e\l(ml, and that is, sim])ly conserving tlie suitable 
tracts, putting down llicre in ilu! rainy seasons the 
seeds of indigiMious trees ordinarily grown in tin*, 
locality, preventing the entting of the saplings ami 
keeping out the cattle, especially goats ami sheep, as 
this method is cheaper and mure suce(*ssful than the 
artilieial planting which is so costly, and which in ii 
linnneial point of view is impossible to be carried 
on extensively. Simph! coiisiavutioii such as that 
adopted in this district is easier, and the desired 


object (am be gaim^d more effectually with little or 
no cost, if* we carry tln‘ ryots with us. Then* would 
b(5 no necessity to interf'ere with any vested rights of 
th(‘ peoph?, as th(*re is jihmty of (i(wernnient inarabl** 
wastes in the country’’*' to wbich no private' individual 
has any claim, and the co-operation of tla; ryots can 
be s(*cnred, if judiciously managed. For further 
particulars of the system under which consi'rvaiicy of 
forests is carried on in tliis dislriet, T heg to refer to 
my iiK'nioranduni dated .‘fist .Inly 1S78, which was 
suhmitb'd to Mr. (h A. hdliott, (IS.L, Secretary to 
the Famine Cunnnission, as desired by him in a denii- 
otlicial letter. 

* Al)oal 41S,0U(> u(;rt‘S of iiinrablt! lauds lie in this districl 
alone. 


Afemora?idn?n on the Management of District forests in thv Kotar District of the Mg sore Prormce. 


1. This (listiict has or had no forc^si producing any 
valuabli! timber such as teak, blaek-wood, and lionm.*, 
lint there arc many tracts where (itlier species of wood, 
such as jalari (lac), babul, nim, karag, &c., could be 
grown, and numerous forests of this kind appcnir to 
have* bt'cn in (‘xistenec in fonm'r days. These had 
all, 1 believe, been formed and cons(;rv(*d by (be 
villjigers with tin; aid of kavalgais or watchmen, who 
Aven!, as a rule, r(;mumTatcd hy the village agricul- 
tur.al community, the Government only su|)plemcutiiig 
the* remuneration by small grants of imiin lands in 
boiiM! special cases ; but tlicsii forests gradually disap- 
pciued, as the patcls gave up their interest in thorn in 
conseipience of their service inain lands having been 
thoughtlessly resumed about GO years ;igo by the 
Gov(*rnment of the day. 

2. I was sadly strm.'k with|^m bnmmuess of tlu^ 
country when I first took cdiarge of tin; district in 
18G4 ; and having spoken to the intelligent and influen- 
tial patcls on the subject, pointing out to theiu the 
gi'ftat benefit the ryots would derive from having w(H)d 
in their neighbourhood, and a.ssuring them that their 
services in conserving forests would be recognised by 
the present Goveruuw!!!!, they conserved suitable tracts 
within the limits of tlu^ir villages, and their ('xaiu])le 
i.s now generally followed by others. 

3. At the outset there was, of course, some difficulty 
in reviving the good old custom of the country about 
the coiiseiWJition of forests ; but it is no longer felt, as 
under the arrangements made in this district the 


sympathies of tlu' vmy parti('s from whose reckh‘ss 
and elandestiuo felling of thi! Avood W(‘ have to protect 
the I’orests are enlisb'd, and they ar(! made! responsible 
for tludr eonsorvaney, ))earing tbemselv(*s all tin* cost; 
of it, instead of employing any outsiders to wjitch 
the for(!Sls and subjecting the ryots to all sorts of 
annoyance and hardsliip. 

4. Th(5 following arc ihc arrangements:— 

J. — No lands eullivated or cultivable which are 
close to the village, nor those conveniently used as 
pusturag(! common to be taken up for forest. 

Tl. — Mouniains and hills, and in tlu'ii’ absence 
other uncultivablo lands at some distance from the 
village, to be reserved for growing wood. 

III. — In rainy seasons, the ly otAo pul down in the 
re.servctl tract sccals of indigenous trees commonly 
groAvn in the locality. 

IV. — The palel to employ one of the village servants 
where available, and some one else in other places, 
to watch the forests of his village, making arrange- 
ments with the ryots about the reuiuneration of the 
servant so employed. 

V. — 'Flnj ryots of the village concierned to be allowed, 
in return for this service, to collect dried brushwood 
for fuel and cut long grass for thatching, &c. in the 
reserved tiacts. 

VI. — None to bo allowed to let the cattle, particu- 
larly goats and sheep, into the reserved tracts until 
at least the trees grow to such a height that the beasts 
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could do no in jury to them, and none to enter lute them 
with any eiiUingr instrumont. 

VII. No 0110 to tell any timber or bamboo without 
obtaininj;; ii lieense IVom llu* tlistricl ollieer, iiml no 
license to be issued without pn*\ionsly consulting the 
patel as to tln^ titness of tiinbi*r or biiniboo to be cut, 
jis h(^ is h(‘l(l responsible for the growtliMiid profi crion 
of the forest of his villuge. 

.5. Ft is the duty of I he paid to report if any 
mischief is done to his vilhigi' forest, and such iiiischid* 
is punished for either under the forest rub's or the 
Indian penal eod<‘. 

6. The shck<lars of hoblies are to inspect tlicse 
forests as often as possible, and see that (he above 
arrangements an' carried out [iropei-ly, n'porting on 
their condition to the amildars, who arc again to 
submit their rc'ports to the <llstri(;t olfieer after their 
periodical i nspoction. 

7. Tho forest conseiwancy under the abovi* arrange- 
menis is working smoothly, and Ihopali'ls and shnnhbg 
generally take so inueli iiiUn’Cst in this good work 
that in many placi'S llu.iy have cm])loyed mini to watch 
the forests of their villages, either selling apart tho 
produce of a particular pui*tioii of their own holdings 
or cultivating and ])aying tho assessment of a si'pnrate 
Meld for their ri'iiiunonilioii, and also arranging with 
the ryots to pay their quota of the renuineralion in 
grain at so nineli for a plough ; and 1 have also in a 
I'l'W eases olitaiianl the ( 'hief ( Vnninissioner’s sandioti 
for the continnanci? to the Iieri'diljiry watchnien of 
their service inam land whidi had been I’csuined under 
the n*c(Mit setlh'nif'ut of the Inam Depaitinent. 

S. 'Fhcre are now many forests thus mjmaged in all 
the 10 (abiUs of this disti'iet, the nninbi'r of the 
extensive ones h(*ing (>7, and their approKimafo area 
in I’omid ligures b('ing l.VJ.OOO acres, excluding the 
petty villag(‘ forests, of Avhich Ihi're an* linndrcils. 
Sir Hieliai'd Meade was pleasi'd t«) inspi'ct somi' of 
tlu'se foH'sIs when h(' made a tour in this di.strict in 
1S74, and distribnli'd presents to some of the patds 
in recognition of thi'ir services in this niatici'. 

0. 'Fhere are still many tracts in this distriid- tit for 


growing forest, and with some exertion on the part of Chxp.I.iJk! 
the revenue officers they can also be easily conserved, — — 
as nc.w inam lands or other cmohnnciits mv now Mybokb 

attached to the oflii-e of patch 

10. W ith the ohject of t'lic.ouraging (he individual Krishnaicn 

ryots to grow buTst, 1 proposed some time ago that 

the system intriuliKnl by the Survey and Sottlcment 
Departmi'iit of putting tip animally to public auction 

the unarjible lands for grazing pnrpo.st's may bo dis- 
continued, and sndi lamls leased out to individual 
villagers at a tixed pasturage rat«' whidi, in this 
country, is one anna ami niiii' pie per acre, tin* ( Jovern- 
Tiient reserving* thi'ir right to all the wood tlu'rein 
grown; and the Chief Coinmissionir, Mr. Dalydl, 

Avns pleased to observe in bis proeeedings of the 7tb 
May 1870 that the matter was under his eonsiileration, 
and that information was (tailed for from the com- 
missioners of divisions on the subject, but. the question 
still ri'inains nnsottlcd. My belief. U that if this 
proposal he carried out, it will not only enable ihi' 
(tovi'i-nment to gi't permanently more ri'venne than 
the llni'lnating imome it now derives from the uimnal 
sale, hut will also obviate (he troiibli* of selling eadi 
number iwery year, a practice by which the (iovern- 
inent loses wlien there is a eoml)inalion in the villag<‘, 
and the ryots sntfi'r if Ibcn* are 1 act ions among them, 
one party bidding against tin’ other, not for gain hut, 
from spite. 

11. If one man is alknved to lake up such tracts ol* 
land as may not ho required for the (Joveinment, 
forest, at lixid rales tin* pasturag*', he will lu'ci'ssai’ily 
let frees grow, as a pi<'ce of land under (be shade of 
trees retains more inoistni’e, Avhieh adds to the growth 
of grass, whereas the pnrdiasjn* of the grass at (he 
annual public sail' simply looks to bis gain for the 
year, witliont earing ibr the trei's gi’tuving in the land. 

This is not my more conjectnri'. d'liere are instaiiees 
of lands leased out, at pastniage, rates in some part 
of Ibe eonntry not yet snrvt'yed being covered with 
trees, while lliu.se annually sold are ipiite bare and 
t rede.ss. 


'Flic question as to wbetlier then; has been within 
the historic period any seii.nblc denndatiun of the 
forest in, or bordering on this province, may, I think, 
be salfily answei'ed in the atlirnialive. Wilks, in his 
History of Mysore, speaks of ‘‘ deiisi* ibrests,” meaning 
ap[»arenfly evergri'eii forests, wli<*re now there is little 
more than ileeiduous scrub, d bis is, I think, very 
manifest in the Anvatti Magani of 8orab tabik. 

Ikiehanan, in bi.s 'I'lavcls lb rough Mysore and 
(kinara, spiuiks of a leak iorest at 1 iidnru in Nagar 
division where thi'n* is now no such forest.^ 'Fbe 
manner in which he writes of the ‘Mvoods in tho 
Arkavaiti vallc^y near IFidadi, of those about Alagadi, 
and at Madgiii in the Tninknr district all seems to 
show that these woods then carried much mure tree 
vogetiition than they now do. 

'Fhe reinuins of the liardwickia forests in the 
Sira taluk, and in (lie Chitaldroog district north of 
Uoinaguridanakere, show that these now' desolate 
plains wei’o eovcri'd with trees. At page / of “ Notes 
on Mysore^' (see selections Iroin the Kecoidsol the 
Mysore Commissioner’s Olliee), Sneeroypatam is 
mentioned ns forming a pari of the “Oyagoor” 
pollium, and is descriliod as a country “thickly 
wooded, like the Nuggur iiroviiice.” Sukrcpatiia. is 
now a poorly wooded district. I have myscll seen 
and measured a teak tree stump, with a shoot one lout 
in diameter, in the Siddani IvanaN i^ valley iii'iir the 
Mari Kanavo in Chitaldroog, where, thongdi tlio 
country is not absolutely void of trees, still it is clear 
that it has sullercd groully lioui the loss of forests 


lich it once carried. /. 

A careful iiis})Oction of a large jiart ot north 
)d Ballapur taluk in Bangalore district, and ot parta 
Kortagiri, will show evident traces of extinct tree 
rest ; and this is confirmed hy tradition. 'Fhe same 


may he said of the country between Nelmnniigala ami (\iptuin (i. 
Tavaridierrc, still known as the (^handMiinranya, or Somn 
sandal forest. 'Fo be so called it must Inivo carried ' 
inni*h deciduous forcsl. 'Fliis has almost all dis- 
ap[M',ar<'d, and with it (he sandal. 

'Fin* nnrlhrrn jiorlions of the Ivolar district 
sutlried greatly from the raids of the Pindaii free- 
hoolers in the old days, and to lliii diwastalion e.anseil 
by tlicin and the Maliratlas must he due mueh of the. 
pre-ent treeless state of the country. Ibit it is 
ditlicidl to believe tin* tales told of the towns that 
were formerly scattered over the, (list net (one of 
them, Adlikoj, is said to have had gates of brass) 
without also believing in the existence ol'innch more 
(i-ee vegetation than now exists. A careful in.^peetiori 
of (lie wide plains in Srinivaspnr taluk leads to (ho 
.^nnie ediiclnsions, and these arii eonlirmed by the 
din-et statements made, to me liy ryots n*garding the 
once far greater extent of the. jungle, which is now 
almost entindy limited to (lie Mndnmalagn a.ud 
adjoiidng hills near lvoyaI[)a(l. 

'Fhcn to come down lo the present days. 'Flic 
demand for firewood in IJang.ilore alone has eaiised a 
very (lerceptible deereasi* in the extent of wooded 
land near Closepett, about Mirlwadi in Kankanbulli 
taluk, about Rajilnilli in Auekal, timl in the Kort- 
agiri taluk where* it horders Dod Ihillapur, near 
Cjni Betta. 

W'^il.h these oliscrvations I will answer the ques- 
tioii to the best of my ability. (1) In respect to 
the fitU of rahty Taking an average over a long 
course of yitars, 1 think it improbable tlwt, uides.s all 
the forests in Mysore were cut down at once, any 
very great difference would bi^ found in the quantity 
of rain that falls yearly on the soil. This would 
result from tho geographical position of the country. 
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.I.Qn. 23 . where there has been aiiy local denudation of the 

soil rnin-be-Hrin;; clouds will puss over such places, 

rsoRK. and discluir'^c flKunselves elsowlicni where more 
j favourable circumstanccH exist ; or tliey will j^nidunlly 
Somlrcn flieiiiselves. An accumulation of such 

’ instamfes will tell on tin? y(‘arly rainfall, while tiui 

local distn‘ss is out of all proportion to the resulting 
diminution in the total rainfall of tho ])rovince. 
Without being able to appeal to registers any opinion 
is liable to be set asidi‘, but I would ht*re instance the 
Ibllowing, Th(‘. forest ollicers who have had most 
op[)ortunities of judging (Mr. King, Assistant 
C'oMservator, Jind I myself) are certaimthat more rain 
falls on the area covered hy the Madgiri State forest 
than on the area covered by t he rocky bills which bound 
it in parts and wbicb lead up to the town of Madgiri, 
or on the country on theoihcir side of the hills. Clouds 
coming <*ither from the north-east or from the \V(‘st 
<h ift roiiud thj^j hills and discharge thcms(‘lves in the 
wooded valley. I had many O|)portnnitios of noticing 
this one year during tlu'- month of October, and Mr. 
King has arrived at the same conclusions from 
independent observation. To this I would add the 
fact that the rainfall at Hangulore itself, and in the 
country immediately adjoining it, is higher than it is 
a little further olf. 1 attribute this imtircly to the 
gr(‘at number of tnios growitig in the town and its 
environs. There is no apparent reason to account 
for the fact of the higher rairibdl. In my h‘tfer,. 
No. M23-160, of th(‘ lith Sepbmiher, 1878, I have 
pointed out thal tla^ fall of raiji in the heavily wooded 
valley south of the Mysore j)roviuco is almost 
certainly due* to the forests in that valley. On th(‘se 
grounds, I reason that t he delbrestation of say j)arts 
of t h(‘ (.'hitaldroog district and of Sira taluk has injuri- 
ously allected, and continues to affect, the rainfall there. 

(2) th(‘ ahmiduiwe or per mane nve of wafer 
in streaws'^ At lirst sight, it might Ih; thought that 
I should h(‘ able to j)ro<luco many insinriccs under 
this bead to ])r()ve my Iwilief ; for then; has been 
mucli (elling of foj-est in, (Wrg for cofreo cultivation. 
Hut hero again it wouhl be difficult to bring many 
specific instances wbicb might not be hotly contested. 
When land is felled for coffee it is lUMM'ssary to build 
a })ulj) house on it. Water i)()W(‘r is pr(‘tty sur(‘ t<> 
]>rove. the cheapest means of turuiiig the wheel of the 
pulper, ami every (Uideiivour will be made to utilise 
all available water by turning streams from tlauV 
natural courses. 'Phe mere fact of a stream not now 
running where it formerly did cannot bo always or 
entirely atli ibute<l to the fact of the lbn‘st being felled. 
Farther on 1 will adduce reasons tor believing that, 
making all allowances for such diversions of strc'ams, 
the supply of water is both l(\ss abundant and h*Fs 
j>ennaneut. Hut I can giv«‘ three instances, all in 
('oorg. (A) From J 8(12-1 N(j4 I was with my ngi- 
im*nt at MiTcara, 'Phe high road above tin*, (ffiin- 
ehona gardens to Meroara then ran ])ast Kunga 
Cliariya’s estjite, and I bo hill to tlu^ right of tho road 
and between tliat estate and Meroara was at that 
time covered with trees. A stream used to fall on 
to an<l cross the road. It was unbridged, but paved 
with rough stou(*s. It used to run all tlie year round, 
ami in the hot weather was some three or four inches 
tleej) and some four feet wide. 'Plie hill is now 
j)retty well eleartai of all trees. "Phis clearing, J 
think, b(igan in 1866. In 1872, and again in 1874, 

I had occasion to go down the old and abandoned 
roatl in the hot weathiu’. I noticed that though the 
stream apparently still ran in the monscx)« it wa.s 
quite dry when 1 crossed it, and tho bed full of dust. 


The stream has not been divertetl. (B) In the same 
years, 1862-64, 1 used frequently to go from Mercara 
four or five miles to the Fish Kiver to bathe ; going 
eitlier by a track borilering on and south and west of 
the Alercara estate, or passing through the estate 
roachc<l it by a track running below Hettimullay. 
►Since 1864 a good deal of land has been cleared in 
this part of the. country, and on two or three oc- 
casions when I went <l(>wn of late years to the same 
j)oint on the river J missed many little streams which 
used to run all tin* yi'ar round. 44i(*se streams could 
not have beem divei’led to the pulp houses on any 
adjoining estates. (C) 'I'lnn-e is a small patch of 
ev(Tgrceii d(!\arakadu (sacred forest) along the road 
which, running through several of Mr. Stewart’s 
estates and tho ( afb.'irine estates, unites tho Titti- 
matti Virjjjpett and Siddapur Virajpott roads. All 
the deciduous forest round this [)atcli of <h?varakadu 
has been clean'd away. T’be evergiec'n tri'cs in the 
patch are dying out, and it is pere.e])tibly drier and less 
shady, ami all b'rns and moss are either gone or fast 
disappearing. Hut beth*r evideucf' than enumerating 
instances of single, streams or wet places having dis- 
appeared is to be found, I think, in the fact that 
some kinds of birds whieii are usually found only in 
drit'r localities tbaii (.oorg, and wbicb used not to 
be found tlien* yi'arsago, are. now becoming niunerous 
in parts. 'Pbe common meiua is by no means rar(j 
now in the coffee eslah.'s in South (’oorg. 'I’liis* 
bird Juis only eonic tlu'i'o of late years, and this shows 
that tlH‘ climate has altered, and must be lar more 
dry than it nsc'd to be. 

(6) “ or icells or the subsoil T I am not able to 
S])eak from experience. 

(4) ‘‘ or the denudation of Ike snrfaee soil so as to 
render it unfit for cnltirafionj^ 

When a planter takes ii[) virgin fon'st lie finds a 
sph'iidid soil, eovc'red with bnnnis; he fells his fon'sl. 
and puts down his eoilei'. One has only to read the 
numerous lett(?rs that apjiear in the pnlffic ])rinis, 
esjiecially those; of (Jeylon, which are almost entirely 
kcjit up by planter subscribers, to se'c bow a plaiitc'r’s 
mind is exercised as to how to keep his soil from 
being wash(;<l away. Look at tin; abamloncd estates 
betwec'ii Virajpelt and Wotakuli in (’oorg. Years 
ago the hills carried high timber forests on a rie'li 
though shallow soil on rock. But the fore'sts at- 
tracted rain, I’egulaled its distribution, and iirevented 
scouring. The plant(*r’s axe leve'lh'd the trc(;s with 
the grouinl, and now almost ('vc'ry planter who can 
get away from the plaei; is glad to go. 1 do not 
think the rainfall is less, hut the soil lias gone from 
the hill sides. A tangled mass of weeds and jungle 
is springing up, and years must pass before the soil 
cmi be renewed. In Mysore, 1 could point to an 
instance where the felling of ffOO acres or so of a 
forest for coffee resulted in the same way. 

“ Can you adduce any direct evidence that any such 
injury as you think has been caused by the clenriny of 
forest has been remedied by its repioductmi V As 
reproductive measures arc what is wanted, this question 
is ncccssaiily difficult to answer. Hut 1 can addu{;o 
the present state of the Devaroydroog State Forest 
as showing how the growth of trees during 10 years 
has improved soil, distributed wate^ increased the area 
of land fit to carry v(;getation. It is most cheering 
to mark how soil is gradually e.reeping up on what a 
few years ago was hare rock. In ilie fuel plantaiions 
of Nundydroog large bare patches of soil arc now either 
carrying trees or are covered with grass owing to 
the proximity of t . 
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RAJPUT ANA. 


Ajmerr , — 'Fhoro is no doubt that within the last 
50 years then^ has been "nait <l(>.midatiou of scrub 
jun^h*. It is, however, surju'isinfr how quickly it 
recovers itself. Five years' conservation has nlr(\*idy 
made a visilbe difference in ttu; hill sides, while spring’s 
which were ccjasin^ to yiidd water in (lu* hot wejither 
are now perentiial. 'Fhe history of t)iir attempt at 
reboisement at an averagti cost of Rs. 2(),()(K) per 
annum for the last 50 years lias been rcqjeatcMlly re- 


ported upon, and the Inspector of Forests, after an 
absence of five years, has revisited the spot, and 
informs me he is satisfu'il with our success and economy. 
The (‘xpm-imcnt may, tluMidorc, lu' considered satis- 
factory, for even th(‘ villagers, who at first most stn'- 
nuously oppose<l us, are now on our side ; this rcvsult 
has only been obtaineil by careful tamsideralion of the 
roipiiremenis of the [leople and an absence of harshness 
inenibrcing the ton'sf regulation. 


The r(?production of forest on a considerahUi 
scale is still an aediic'vcnumt of the future* ; but when*, 
as in parts of M(‘rwara, the rcstu'vi'd traels are well 
advanced, tln*re are signs and symptoms that {ho 
r(*sults which an* naturally to be expected are eve^n 
now appearing. Water appears in liollows ami 
nullahs, where it has iu)t heen wont to aee.umulate, 
and the runnels and springlets that appear in I In* 
rainy season continue to How much longer than they 
used to do. My answer to this <pi(*stion is tliat 
sipiare mih's of hilly gi'ourid are now under direct 
conservation, and that it is hoped that Government 
Will find it possible to extend this arc'a befoni long 
very considerably. Fxtn*m(* care has biicii takt'u to 
avoid injuring the intere.sfs of (he people, and the 
f<)n*st b'lAv provides that the villagers, who formerly 
cujoycil flu*- privilege of iudiscrimiuatc grazing ami 
felling, sh/ill MOW ri*(*(avc a large proportion of all net 
])rolifs accruing from forest c(uiser van cy. It is hoped 
that within a 1V‘W years it will la* possible to de('lar(3 
a dividend in some tracts; in fact, it would be possible 
to do so at om‘(* in som(' of' the, tracts in Merwiira; ami 
Ibis once, done alforeslatioii or ri'boisoment will naturally 
becu)rnn extremely popular, ami the good example set 


by (b)vernme!it will doubth's.s be followed by many of 
the wealthier isiimr:irdars, who now only preserve* 
their jungles for tin* sake of tiu* wiljl liog, llu’ir 
favourite gjime. d'lu* chief dillieulty eticounlered in 
this mailer of’ <‘\tcnsioM of the proteele<l ai’ca. lies in 
the fact that tin* pet)ple. are still semi-pa.stoial, ami 
have, Ihsui long neeu^touved to gia/i* tladr i*m>rimms 
herds of goals and of undersi/e<l honi(*d cattle over 
the hills without, any sort of re.siiieiion. If half this 
grazing area he feiiccjl in ami protected, it is not 
suflicieiit to say (hat they may eoim* and out tin* grass. 
One man can iierd 100 head witiiout <li1li(‘idty, but 
it would lake 50 men to mu and carry the grass for 
so many. For tlu*. lirst f('w years of con.serva,nc.y 
there can b(^ no doubt, that tin* villagers snlfer iiicon- 
veni»‘nc(‘, but after that time they an* amj)ly i't*eou])ed 
by the immense increase' in (lu' epumtity of the gias.s 
and improvement in its qmdity. Fiaan a fori'sler’s 
point of view ihi.s grass cut ling is, of course, most 
nndcsirabb*, l)ut we have m^t foiind ii pt>ssii>ie l«) 
forbid it, and the probability of arson is never a 
remob* <me. During the laic se.veia* sean’ity tin* 
valm* of the reservt‘d tracts was frcidy admitted by the 
people. 


CFNTRAL INDIA. 


In Rhopal, ( ’olonel W. Oshorm* says, tliere has been 
no denudation. 

lia(ihcUih(tiuf . — With iln* unreliahh; ilala al present 
in his possession, Dl.-Gol. Ibmherman is not in a position 
to }insw(*r this j)aia, satisfac^lorily ; hnt In* should say 
that, looking to tin* very ext(*nsi\i! area over which 
forest extends in Rewali, allliongli denudation has 
occurred to a Umited (*xten(, still local wants and 
exports ar (5 so limited that be does not consider any 
of the injurious effects referred to in sub-para. 3 bave 
been the result. 


In flic R-’wab Ibre.sts (soiiu^ of the lincsl in India 
at present) <*oiiscrvation oiiglil be, and is to a 
certain extent, maintained. Interrereiiee of soim‘. sort 
seems niiav<iidabl(‘. ; ami allhougb the Slate claims tin*, 
abstdnli^ right to those f»>i(‘:Ms, it bafl betli'r be done, 
as far as po.ssibh*, with the <‘onseiil, of jiie parties, wlio 
altlioiigb they may not ba\ii valid claim, have, from 
tb(3 apathy of the durbar, erijoyiul a right to a great 
(leal of their [U'odiicc. 

In Rut lam, Mir Sbahamat Ali thinks, the, consump- 
tion of linnvood calls for ulUaition. 
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CHAPTER I.— QUESTIONS 24, 25. 

Coif fuit/ estimate he made of the number and. proportion of deaths which are the ineritnble consequeuce of 
famine^f not beintj due directhf to starvation^ but to such privations as adults in health can bear with safety^ 
but which prove fatal to children or the old and siehhj^ or to such diseases as follmv in the train of famine^ 
from eating umvholesome food^ roots^ berries^ leaves^ SfC.^ or arise from other and obscure causes^ like cholera 
and fevef\ commonly concomitant on famine I IVhat statistics exist (fs to past famines to show the depopuht- 
tion that they have, earned^ and how far it is due to an increased death-rate^ to emigration^ or to a decreased, 
hirth-rate Y If any special census was taken after the famine^ state whether any trustworthy information 
was obtained as to the different classes of population which have suffered most ; whether the early stages of 
a famine affect certain classes more or less severely than its later stages ; whether the loss of life has been 
greater among males or females^ among adults or children ; to what c.rtent the birth-rate has been affected ; 
and how far local influences^ peculiarities of administration^ or tenure., climate, soil, water, density of popu- 
lation, systems of cultivation, have tended to mitigate or intensify the inevitable effects (f scarcity. 

If no such census was taken, state what information is to be got from the mortuary returns for the period 
embraced by tlie^ lust famine in your province, as compared with those for ordinary periods, and what 
conclusions may be drawn from those returns. 


PIJNJAU. 

The Sa?iitary Commissi oiior reports that ho is unable to luruish replies to these (|ueslions, as there are no 
statistics on record. 
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'riiesc questions, which nuiy he conveniently coupled, 
omhi’ac,(i the Tollowine: points : — 

(1.) 7 \n estimate, is asked for ot‘ the mimher ol' 
deaths in a ramim*, yi ar direelly or indirectly due 
to starvation. 

(2.) Statistics showinj^ depopulation resultinu: from 
j)ast families. 

(8.) Ifanycensns was taken after any of the past 
famint'S, what eonelusioiis can he drawn Ihcre- 
IVom f 

(1.) If no such census ever taken IVom which con- 
clusions can he drawn, liow far d<» tlie imu-tuary 
nduriis su[)j)ly the v<»i4? 

'I'lu^ Sanitary (.'oTnmission(‘r, as custodian ol* mor- 
tuary retnnis, <‘mbracin”; the s^-arcilics of lS()S-‘(>9, 
IS7d-7'l, 1^^77-78, shouhl u’iv(* tlu^ most ]M‘rtinent 
replies to these (|uestioLis. The Sanitary Commis- 
sioner, how(‘ver, distinctly affirms as his opinion re- 
j^ardins^ point 1 that no sncli estimate can be rnrnisluMl, 
and, further, that to form such estimates is impossible. 

And as regards No. 2, that 110 statistics are avail- 
nhle. 

AdvcTting to point 4, the Sanitary Commissioner 
eornments on the mortuary returns trom Jaimary to 
»)nu(‘ 187H, pointing out that while the mortality for 
the whoh* of 1S7(3 was registered at 21 '9 per milks 
and that for 1877 at 19 *b per mille, the mortality for 
the first half of 1878 was registered at 39 ’i per mille. 
Eliminating deaths from cholera and small-pox, and 
taking the returns for 1877 for comparison, the 
Sanitary Commissioner puts down the excess of 1878 
over 1877 at 318,470, “to re])resent the mortality 
resulting from the prevalent distress.” 

It does not seem (4(‘ar why, when 1877 was a more 
healthy year than 1876 (which latter was in no Avise 
a famine ye^ir), the comparison should have been 
taken with 1877 rather than 1876, and why the 
t‘xeessive cold of Dc’eember 1877, January and Ee- 
bniary 1878, and the incrcasc'd activity in reporting, 
should, as factors, have received no tiotiee. 

With regard to the ages of those wlio died, the 
figures sliOAv that children and old jiecple suftered 
more than infants in arms and adults. 

The opinions of the various civil surgeons on the 
whole coincide with that of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner as to the impossibility of forming a correct 
estimate under hciulings No. 1 ami No. 2. Civil 
surgeon of Rai Bareli suggests, like the Sanitary 
Commissioner, that the diifeivnce in ratio between 
1877 and 1878 may be taken as the per-centage line 
to famine. For this estimate to be of any value it 
must first be proved that the returns of the year 


taken for comparison, Avludher it he 1877 or 1S7() 
are eveTi apjirnximabdy correct, a point Avliicli a 
rcfiu’muH* to the apjieiidix to (he Basti rcjiort, giving 
the deaths’ report I’rom injuries for 1877 and 1878, 
mn>t leave in considc'rahle doiiht. 

All an* agrc(‘(l that the niorlnary returns of 1877-78 
show a reifcarkahlc increase, over those* of 1876-77, 
and llnil (‘vc'ry district shows a large increase of mah* 
over femahj di'aths and of juv(*nik‘ and ag(‘d peo[)lc. 
ov<T infanls In arms and .‘idiilts, hut no otie olhns 
any rca.sonfihle cvpla nation of these lads. 'I'hc civil 
surgeon of Agra, and IIh; eolleelor of Moriulal>ad 
notice that the hirth-ndi* (hiring the, seareity exeeeded 
the hirth-rat(‘ of foi m(‘r Vi'iii's. 'riiis incr»*ase poliils, 

1 think, to iiier(‘ascd Z(‘al in re])orting. 

Th<‘ rate of ineia'ase dm* to farnim* has been ren- 
dered k*ss (‘usy of dct(‘rmiiiali()n on a(.*eoniit ol* die 
severe ('pideinics of small-pox and of fever whii’h 
hav(' pn'vailed, and IiaM* visited rich and jxAor alike, 
whih^ nnusnal cold and rain out of season provial 
fatal to many who might ollu'rwisc* hav(‘ tided over 
hard limes. Many people able to earn wages siiili- 
cient to purchase food were iiimhle to purchase a 
sudiciency of clothing. Insutlicicncy of clothing 
piobahly tumi d tlu* scab* as against the aged and 
juveniles, adults having more vitality, and infants in 
arms lienctiting from th(‘ir share in the clothing and 
body warmlh of their mothers. 

The (‘xcess of male over female deaths may lx* 
accxmnted for by tin* known dislike of villngiu'S to 
having their f(*male relatives ri*lerr(xl to in any way, 
and conseijuonlly to having their deatJis reported. 
Oth(*r theories have been advaiimd by the civil 
surgeon of Saluiranpur as to Avomcn finding protec- 
tors, ami by thiA Assistant (.Commissioner of Rae Ban*li 
as to women refjuiring less folW than men, which 
latter seems the most roasoriabk.*. 

Tim civil surgeon of Agra draws attention to a 
feature of the returns which is most deserving of 
notice. It seems that while in Agra relief works and 
poorhouse.s w(*re orgaiiis(*d on a large scale, none such 
wen^ organised in the adjoining districts of Aligarh 
and Etawah ; yet tlioiigh the price of grain in those 
latter districts Avas but one seer lower than it was in 
Agra, tlu* mortality was no highca*. From this doubts 
arc imported as to whether GoA^nimontal relief really 
l(*8S(ms the mortality in(*vital)lo on high prices, and 
wlictlu*!’, if z(‘mindHrs w(*ro helped by remissions or 
suspensions of revenue, and heki r(*sponsible for feed- 
ing those dependent on them, the result would not be 
at least as satisfactiory as the present system. The 
paragraph is worth attentive consideration. 
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Of the district officers there fire only eight or nine 
^ho have giveo us the benefit of tbelr views on these 
(|UCStion8, and Jhiinsv is the, only district which 
aitempts to supply souu' ostimiite of the dcatiis duo 
t,() fauiiue in past years. Thu Deputy Commissioner, 
quoting from tho returns for lS68-li9, gives 27 p('r 
inillc ill excess of the ordinary rate as ll'u' rate due to 
fiiniine, remarking at the same time tliat the jiropor- 
tion of deaths due to direct starvation is jUdlmbly 
very small. As regards the ])!ist. si‘asoii, ho observers 
that the deaths have been yearly iiiert'nsiiig since 
1^75. In Bari Banki the inerease<l deatli-rate pn*- 
vailed from November to March, eorr(‘sponding iio 
the period of intense cold, while afha- Mareii it fell 
to the usual rates. Thv grain rates for Bari Banki 
have not been sujiplied, but from lliose f(»r the ad- 
joining district of Kyzabad I find tliat wheal sold in 
Sei>tember at 12 scau's 1 ehitia(;k, in October at 11 
seers lOi chittaeks, in November at 11 s(*ers I 1 ohil,- 
tacks, in Decembm- at 11 scmts 12 ehittacks, in d.-viiu- 
ary at 11 s(‘crs chittack, in February at 10 seers 
7 ehittacks, and in March, Avhen the jhalhs wiat* 
great('r than in either November or Dtaa'inber, at 
j2 seers 113^ chitfaeks pin* nijice. 'I'he Lucknow 
De])uty Commissioner points out tliat exeessi\c cold, 
an extraordinary visitation of small-po.v, abnormal 
activity and energy in tlio matter of reporting di‘aths, 
and want, combim'd to raise the r('turns. 

'fill' Koliilkliand reluriis (‘xhibit for the winli'i* 
mouths of 187H a. very mark<‘d inei’easi' in liowel 
complaints. From lliii collector of Bmlann's report 
it would appi'ar that tho peasantry, aeeustomed in all 
years to siippleineiit ilii'ir diet of grain with tin* young 
leaf of the grain eroj), with a weed called Imliia, and 
(itlier green food, took this year, whi'ii grain was 
dear, to eating thi'se weeds, ivc. in ninvliolesonu*. 
(luantities, hence the fatal and great [ireNaleiiee of 
Itowi'l eoinplaiiils. 

'flK.^ Assistant ComiiiIssi<mer of Ihu' Bareli writes at 
gieat lengtli on IIicm* (pu-.-t itiiis, giv ing numer ai.^ 
laliles. I lis eonelnsions as to age ami sex are inneh 
the same as tliosc of the Sanitary (.'ommissioner, Imt 
1 thiidv his estinmli's of llu' nunilier of deaths diii' to 
ramine an* rather laneiful. 11<- givi's the average for 
three years of d(*aths from “all other causes,” and 


then places the excess of 1877 - 7 H over that averngu 
as dvw to direct starvation, leaving no margin for 
excessive cold or iucreasiHl activity in registration. 

I his last point is a most important one in framing 
estimates of mortality. In my leplies for Basti I 
have pointed imt that as a ndt‘ the deaths from “■ all 
other eausi's,” compared (or the same month in each 
year irom lH7d, iiieri'jise in each yi'ur. Tho sumo 
may hi* noticed in the returns foi* Agra, which are 
appemleil, and tlu> same may ht‘ noted in the Ihie 
Ihireli returns drawn out t»y (he Assistant Cniumis- 
sioiier. 'fids steady jirogressioii in a series of num- 
bers, and the, inercjiso shown in the birth-rates during 
(h(‘ late scarcity, haii be due to improved jvgistratioii 
aloiii'. 

So also as (i> level' and sniall-po\, tlie ineri'ase 
under those luauls is attrilaited by the Assistant. ( *om- 
nii.ssioner to starvation, w'hich is scarcely admissihh'. 
As I have elsewliere iiotctl, small-pox increases ap- 
parently in virideiiee as the subsoil wati'r fhlls. Fever 
is raging at the present limn of writing from (’aleutlii 
to Feshawar, alb'cliiig places wliieh liave ami which 
have not. sulVcred irom lamine. Grain is no longer 
at famine prices, yet in Agra thousands have died, 
rich and ]ioor iieing alike aireeted. 

1 h<‘ colliM'loi* ol iMoradabad is the only ojlieer who 
has given tood-rates in jiixtapo.sition with iiiortJiIily- 
lates, a comjiarison most necessary wht'ii tin* eoii- 
ueelinn has to Ik* traced, 'rhe conclusions of that 
oiheer may he (piotial : — 

‘‘It will be observed that the jicnod of the grealesf 
mortality was ei.incident with tlu' time of the greatest 
I'old, the pi ie»‘. of food remaining tolerably constant 
from Sept(‘ml)(‘r LS77 to March 1878. 

There are thn‘0 dislricls left, rJalaun, Mirzapnr, 
and Ivlu'i'i, in wdiieh, sli'aiige to say, the mortality 
during the late [leriod of scarcity was cousideraldy 
less than in llie previous year. For dalami this is 
said to he <lm‘ to exti'iisivi* (‘migration; lor iNIirzapur 
an uimsiially severe ejiidi-mie of I'liolei’a in 1 ^ 71) -77 
is made answerable for (he dilb'reiice; while in Ivlieri 
it is supposed tliat, less rain having fallen, feviu' was 
not so prevalonl as usual. 

Figures, however, to sutiport these various sup- 
positions are, not given. 


I do not think any estimate can he made which .sliall 
jirovide any near a]iproneh to the trutli as a statement 
ill ri’gard to tlie proportion whieli the four eairs-s of 
(lealh incntioiied as jircvalent during a time of fniriine 
(namely, slurvation, privation, hurtful ellects of uii- 
^vholes(>me food, and disensi; proper) each hear to tlie, 
total excessive uiorialily resulting from famine pie- 
valmice. 

Indeed, I do not think it eaii l)e possible ever to 
frame such ostirnato, hoeausc in so many eases two or 
tliri'e, or even all four, of tho death causes iiieiitiomMl 
opoiato together in tho same individual in hringing 
about a fatal termination to the period ot sullering. 

II. — -No such statistics are in cxisii'iiee as regards 
past fainini^s in these jum inees. 

Perhaps a loss of 12 jicr cent, of the population 
niay bo looked for as (he result of an extended 
period of famine prevalent over a wide area of 
country, tlie loss being due to all thna^ eau.^(‘s inen- 
boned — excessive mortality, (‘migration, and decreased 
i>irth-rat.e ; but in what ratio of each 1 cannot say. 

Ill this province a period oi distn^ss approaching to 
Wine has been experienced during, at least, the last 
^ix months, January to June 1878, iuelusivo ; and 
t^ow the escayjo from famimj during the coming year 
^f^peiids entirely upon the sutfichmey and favourable 
distribution of the rainfall of the present season, so 
^‘ar favourably recorded in most portions of the pro- 
vine(\ Being in the midst of the difliculty, no (rensus 
operations can yet ho [lossiblo or useful. But I think 
^^10 information contained in tho mortuary returns of 


lh(! p(‘riod mentioned merits Jitteiition, though litlh^ 
of Mceiiraey is elaiiiu'd for the r(!‘^iilts n‘eord(‘d. 

During th(‘ y(‘ar l87t) a tolnl of !K)7,‘bM) d(‘}iths 
from all (_*ans(3s was reeord(‘d in (lie Noitli-Wh'sleni 
Provinee.s and Oudh, the ratio per 1,000 of popula- 
tion being 2P5M. 

During 1877 the total was 8 lO,.73H, the ratio p(‘r 
I, ()()() of population being PhOT. 

For the six months, January to dune of 1878, a 
total of 8d(),0d4 deaths lias hei'ii recorded, being 
in tin* annual ratio of per l,t)0() of jiopulation. 

It app(‘ars, llicn, that iIk^ mortality of tln^ last six 
months has been e.ompuraiivc'ly very great, and to 
thos(‘ Avlio Iiavo s(.‘en much of p(^ople during this 
period there (am remain no doubt that much of llm 
excessive mortality recorded has been diu' to distrest 
and disease, the result of irisiiflleient noiirishmens, 

I need seare(‘ly say that the mortuary r(3e(ird takes 
no separate note of* deaths resulting from starvation. 
If provision had he(*n made for such separate record, 
1 h(‘lieve, as (he result of eonvcn’satioii with many 
police, in^pe(:t()rs who imm(‘diat(.‘ly control and ohservt^ 
the registration, that many deaths would have been 
r( 3 eord(;d under that head. 

At th(3 same time it is m.ccssary to say that all 
the excess of mortality recorded during tho first six 
months of 1878 has not been duci to insuflieient 
noiii islimeut, for there lias been during that period 
a r(!eord of unusual mortality from sinall-pox. It is 
possibl (3 tliat children who aro ill-nourished may be 
more prone to die Irom attack of small-pox in years 
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of scarcity. Hut that is quite uncertain, and the 
excess of detiths from small-pox may with propriety 
be eliininated from the total excess of mortality re- 
corded, tlM‘ remairuhu- being taken to represent the 
mortality resulting from tlie j)revalent distress. 

rrepared on this basis, the record presents the 
following aspect : — 

For the first six months of the year 1877 the total 
mortality r(‘(!orded in the Js'orth- Western Provinces 
ami Oudh was 38H,b7fi. In tin; first six months of 
1878 it was 836,0.54. 4^he ditforence is 447,378. 
For the same six months of the year 1877 mentioned 
the deaths from small-pox recorded were 18,676. 
For the first months of 1878, 147,584 d(‘aths were 
recorded from small-pox. The diHerenci^ is 128,908, 
Whieli, deducted from tlio total (*xc(‘ss of mortality, 
leaves 318,470 deatlis attrilmtahlo to the ahnonnal 
conditions residling from famine prevalence. 

In regard to tlie portion of tlie population which 
has most suffered, the roc.onls of age at de.ath throw 
some light. 

Thus for the two years 1876 and 1877 the average 
age at death was thus recorded : — 


A(fvs at Death rvearded in 1876 and 1877. 



For the first six months of 1878 the age at death 
has been thus recorded : — 


Aye at Death recorded in first six Months of 1878. 


Infants. 

Boys and 
Girls. 

Adults. 

Old per- 

SOIIH. 

Total. 

2U6,219 

222,205 

l.);i,927 

253,703 

83G,or)4 


laking the average of the two years J876 and 
1877 to fairly represent the normal ratio which llu^ 
different ages at death bear to the total mortality, hy 
comparing the figures of the two tables a very con- 
siderable departure from the normal ratio is noticeable 
in regard to the ages at dcvith for the first six montlis 
of 1878, and this will be more clearly and immediately 
a])parent hy a statement of proportions. 

'flius, tlui normal ratios provide the following pro- 
portion of ages in ewery 1,(K)0 deaths : — 

Infants 261, cliildreii 228, adults 232, old peisous 
279. 

Whilst for the six months of 1878 every 1,(KK) 
deaths are thus apportioned : infants 246, children 26h, 
adults 181, old p(‘rsons 304. Placed side by side tlie 
figure's have this api)eaTance : — 



Proportion to 1,0()U. 

Age at Death. 


First six 


Normal. 

Months of 



1878. 

Infants 

2Cl 

24 1; 

Childnui - - 

22 S 

200 

Adults - - . . 

232 

184 

tjhi p(‘rsons - - 

279 

304 

1 


And it may be scm'u that th(^ inere'asi'd mortality has 
been borne in greatest measure by the childn'ii nml 
old persons. 


BENGAL. 


'['here are no records or rcjiorts from which any 
estimate can be made of the number and proportion 
of ileatlis wlii(4i are tla^ imwifable consetjuence of 
famine, but wliich are nut due directly to starvation, 
but to smdi ])rivations as adults in liealth can bear 
with safety, but which prov<^ fat:d to cliildren or tlu^ 
old and sii^kly ; or to such diseases as follow in the 
train of famine from eating unwholesome food, roots, 
berries, leaves, ttc. ; or wliich arisii from other and 
obsimre eausi's, like cbolora and fever, eommoidy eon- 
eomitaiit on famine. ‘ Such statistics as exist shewing 
the d(?popi]hiti<)ii jiast famines have caused in this pro- 
vince art^ given on page? ; but as no special census 
was taken either after tlie lamine of 1866 or aft(*r 
that of 1874, no accurate replies can In* given to the 
remaining portion of <pie.sti()n No. 24. 

Although registration in Bengal was in its inf.aney 
in the first five years of tlie jiresent decade, a certain 
amount of information can be obtained from the mor- 
tuary returns for the famine year 1874. The deduc- 
tions to be drawn from these returns are supported 
hy the statements made in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
annual reports for 1874, and in the annual sanitary 
reports for 1874 from several districls where extensive 
relief opc*rations wore undertaken. In tho statement 
alluded to a summary is given of the mtios of 
deaths per 1,(XK1 of population in tlie worst famine 
districts of 1874 from cholera, small-pox, fevers, bowel 
complaints, and other causes for the three years 1873, 
1874, and 1875. It will be setm that the grand total 
of deaths from all causes in Behur and Northern 
Bengal was 6*43 per 1,000 in 1874 against 7*33 in 
1873 and 8*13 in 1875. The year 1873 was one of 


the early years of registration, and probably a veiy 
small proportion of tho actual deaths occurring were 
regist(‘rc(l. It is presumable that in 1874, nwiug to 
the large Htaff of* officers scattered throughout the 
districts sup(*r vising famine relief, registration t'f 
deaths WHS Indter effected than in the preceding year. 
4'aking the individual headings, we find that in Ilchai 
the (lea til -rate from diolera in the famine year I 
was only 0*26 against 122 in 1873 and 1*06 in bS7'>; 
in North(*ni Bmigal the diaxth-rat(' was Ml) 
in 1874 against 0*57 in 1873 and 1-6 1 in bs70) 
the total for the whole of the famine districts being 
0-49 in 1874 against 1*01 in 1873 and 1*21 in ]87o. 
With n^gard to small-pox the two yeais 1373 ami 

1874 showed nearly the same ratio of mortality, wl*ih’ 

1875 was a year of general low death-rate from the 
disease. Again the death-rate from fevers in 1874 i» 
nearly (*very famine district ^as less than that of 1873, 
the grand total for all the famine districts Ix'ing 
respectively 4*57 in 1873, 4*27 in 1874, and 5*32 ia 
1875. From bowel <!omplairits tlie ratio of dcfatlis m 
Beliiir was less in 1874 than in 1873 or 1875, and oid) 
slightly greatm- in Norlhern Bengal. As bearing 
generally on the subjects raised in questions 24 and 23, 
the following observations by Dr. Coates relating 
the famine districts visited by him, as recorded in the 
annual rejiort of 1874, are reproduced: — 

“ A short abstract of the observations noted in niy 
formc^r and latter tours through the famine districts 
as follows : 

“ In the former, begun in May, Burdwan, Tirhoot, 
Chuinparun, North Bhagulpore, Purueah, Julpigoree, 
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Rungporc, Diimgcpore, and Maldah were visited ; in 
the latter, starting in August, Ilooghly, Iturdwan, 
Mewrshedahad, Kjijshah)(‘. Bhnguliiorc, Monghyr, 
Tirhooi, ChuTiipaniu, juid Chuprnh were gone tlirongli. 

“ in the first I Toimd Rainnnggur in ]Xorth C!huin- 
parun, Madliuluiniii in North 'Firhoot, arnl North 
Bhagulpore, and North Ihirnoah to ho the worst 
districts as regards disease and condition of tliepi'oplc. 
Here then» were extra bowel iliscases, dropsies, 
sloughing ulcers, the ])resence of ]>n‘giiaiit women in 
Jhe hospitals, and orphans or (les(*rted children in the 
poor-houses; in all tlie otlnu- districts tlie people wer<* 
largely anaunic, and more emaeiation also j)r('vaihMl. 
In the forim*!*, parlicularly Madliul)iumi and North 
Itiiagulpore, the al)le-l)0(li(Ml men had in the cold 
wealh(‘r goiui away to s(‘ek labour and food. \ was 
told they ebi(‘fiy crossed tbe (langc's to the JMonghyr 
sld(^ to obtain work in cutting tbe vabi crops there; 
ilicy thus left the women, the old, the, feeble, tbe 
young, and tbe dis('as(‘d at hom(‘. The stronger of 
these crowded our relief woi'ks ; tbe otlu'rs remained 
in tb(‘ir homes or sought, food in poor-houses. 'Flu'se 
])laees were fartbi\st away (Vom large (owns and main 
roads; they were thus more is()lal(‘d and dilHeull of 
access, and lieii<!(‘ it was, 1 believe, that their previous 
want alfeelcd them so much and so long. In these 
ont-()f-tlii;-way villages T found oO to 75 per e(‘nt. of 
th(‘ ])e(>])li‘ amemie and emaeiate(l ; mairer to large 
towns and main roads then* AV(‘r{; 15 to !^5 per cent, 
so ad’eeted, whiU*. in lh(‘ siuMer stations tlicse were 
under 10 p('r cent. The planters, /aimiinlars, and 
villag(‘i*s were loud and unanimous in their opinion 
of tin* lU'cessily thm’e was for the fre«' distribution of 
ri(:(^ to tin* pt'ople. They told me tliat, before tlu^ 
golas w(‘r(; opiaied, the })eople had la'gun to eolleet 
tog^'lluM* to call oil tho.'^e zamindars who they 
supposed had rie(‘ in store, begging for food; and 
ihrealeniiig that, if it w!is not distributed, th(‘y w(»ul<l 
imrn IIk' slor<‘s in (pn'stion. Ah'.-isr.''. d'ripe ami 
(Jihhon, ol’ North 'I'irliuol and (.'iiuni[)aruii, stated 
that Iheso tires had In'gun, and that they (piite ceased 
as soon as tin* ( hivernment, golas wen* opened. 
Rxee)»t a few accidental village-liut tires, none were 
afterwards heard of. 'Fhut pn*gnant women, unable 
to work fo!* th(‘ir foo<l at our tank, road, and hnnd- 
making works, and unable to get food auy other way, 
W'(‘re fore(*d into our poor-houses, particularly in tlu5 
Kamuuggur and Madliuhiinni <Mrele,s there to await 
their eomiiiemeiit and remain till lit lor work again ; 
and that, orphans or <l(\serted children shonld have 
souglit ri’liigi? and siisteiianee in our hospitals, 
proved how real was the scarcity, how closely 
relief pri'ssed on it, and how necessary it was 
tliat preparations for a large sickness and mortality 
should ho rapidly oomjdeted. 'Flu* [aHJjdo of Belsund, 
lloiigong, and Poopri.ie, and tln^ planters there, told im; 
that hut fertile measures a.doi)l«‘d by ( Juvernment a 
givator mortality lhaii that of would eertairdy 

have oeenrro<l this year among thejjeople. Ihey said 
tliat cholera and dy.senlery followe<l on the peojdi* 
eating 1>ad and insnliiciont food, and that during the 
tivi‘ mouths tliat ensued on the lailun? ol the rabi 
crop tluit year at least three out ol lour in every 
village tluTi; died; some of the villages ware enlirely 
<lescrted, and many of the dead remained mihiiried. 
This fact and the i)re.s(Miee, in this nortlanri tract, 
from Ramnuggur to Puriieali, ol‘ slongliing ulcers, 
<lropsies, and extra bowel diseases, made us inn u[i^ a 
double set of liospitals in every eiicle one 
ordinary, and one for contagious, <li.seas<’s. 'Fhe 
medical department pushed in an ample sup]»ly ol 
medicines, which were divided into three one lot to 
be massed in the I‘cad-<piart(*rs stations, one to be 
sent to out-circles, and a third to be carried about by 
native doctors from village to village. Native doctors 
were obtained abundantly from all parts, Almiras on 
the one side to Punjab on iho other, and distributed 
where the iu‘ea was gic^atest. Six extra English 
surgeons, too, were specially d(*puted to the sub- 
divisions or districts where pressure vvas greatest. 


The insanitary state of roliid' centres and gn*ut works 
ol towns and villages w’as pointed out, and remedied 
as fast as possible. Here 1 must revert to tin* out- 
lying villages to wliieh there wviv, no roads, only lield 
paths iiiieiTuptetl by streams and nullahs, and ‘ilieiv- 
ion* dillieult ul nectss ; in those W’cie left the old, the 
feeble, and the diseaseil. Hen* it was tliat the plan 
ol sending the food direct across country, and dis- 
tributing it in every \illag(‘ where wnmt or sullering 
showed itself, m(‘t an urgent ilillieulty, ami pr(*ventell 
an amoiiiit of disease and death that 'must liave h(‘eii 
very great am! would probably have h(‘en little Jieanl 
ol. it was iii^tlu'si* villages, desert eil by the uhU*- 
hodied, tliat 1 found as far as 75 per ei* lit. underfed, 
and that the* iood distrihntioii wus inosL important and 
most heiiefieial. 1 1 w as here I hat the native eloetors 
did most goo<l ; lh(*y wont from house! to lionsi*, 
treating tlio suHtTers in their own Immes, and when 
cholera or simill-pox showcel itself ilie smgvon of the 
dislrie*! or subdivision was .soon on ’tin* spot ; <*vtra 
native doctors w'cre epiiekly at work, and i*a«'!i e*ase 
wnis separately treated and sloppeal on tin* spot. wlu*n* 
it arose. Cholera In-oke <»nt in evi'iy oiu! of tin* 
distrcv-ed districts, yet in no instanei* did it heeoiin* a 
g(meral ephlemic. WJiolcsome food and jirompt 
ln*nlment j>revented its spread. 'Flu*. Royal Collegt* 
of Surgeons at home, antii*ip:iling as large an ainonnt 
of si(*kness and mortality as in [ireutais 1‘amines, 
<lesiri*d a special di'pntalioii of seienlilic* medical 
ollieers to inviisl igate the eondilion i»f the people ainl 
tln^ I'Xiraordinary siekiu's.s ami mortality laisning on 
the . scarcity. A (*ir(*,nlar, sugg(*sti*«l by tin* Sanitary 
('ommissioiier with the (loverimn'iit of India, was 
.sent to eveiy ei\il surgeon in IJeiigal, calling for a 
weekly r(*port on tin* health of the jieople, that, in the 
event of extraordinary di,-.eas<' appt*a.ring. In* and 
Dr. liCwis or Dr. Cunningham mighi at once visit, 
examiiu*, ainl report on whatever <lisea.'>(* (Condition 
j)r<'vail(‘d. No such inv(‘sliga!ion Inrned out neces- 
sary ; tin* civil surgeons made hiil one n'pori nil the 
season through, which may hi! thus epitomised: - 
‘ No scarcity nnn‘lii‘V(*d, therefore no exlraordinary 
‘ sickness. F'lioh*ra in sjioradie form masU'red in its 
‘ own lionu's. No deaths from shirvatioii. llialth 
‘ of (In* people improving or hc'tu*!* tlian usual.* 
Tin* (h'piitation, thei'id'on*, lU'ver came. In tin! visit 
to the districts jircviously noted and now just com- 
pleted, I found no jiregnaiit vv'omen in an hosj»ilal or 
poor-honse in (he plaei'S where (hiy had heeii 
previously; where sloughing nlei'is lia»l hi*en, now 
those (hat. remainetl were healing; no vme was gan- 
grenous. 'Fhe,se an* proverhially slow ol* n.‘eov(*ry. 
Pevers, cholera, dropsii'.s, and hovvel <Iiseases lanl 
decreased to an unnsnally small nninher in every dis- 
trict, hut, more extraordinaiy still, (he emh-mie. fevi r 
that had for years j>ust broken out every Angnst in 
Bunlwaii, Ilooghly, and llankoora is so I’ar entirely 
ah.^eiit. Though (‘iill'chled by [»revioiis di.sea.*^!*, not, 
only wa.*^ want, but also special disease, prevented by 
the limelv and free distrihntioii of li>od, fortifying and 
protecting tin recipients against llu! malaria from 
wdiich th(*y in prev iou.s yi*ars siiccuinhed so largely. 
Our many i*xtra lios[)itals liavc* been little used. Had 
we had the usual amount of niinlall in duly, August, 
and September, and had llie dl-sca.sed and emaciated 
not been fed ami treated in lln*ir own villagt! Innnes, 
hut h(*en allovv(‘d to crowd into our central ho.spit.al,-i, 
no matti!!* how much ainl liow caiefully tln'se had 
been 9 rganised and attended to, an (*no] iiiou.s iner(‘aso 
of disease and largely fatal rc*sults mu.st iiave ensued. 
In my last round through the worst, or what had l>eeii 
tJie worst, parts of 'J'irhoot and Chumpanui, 1 found 
the people averaging six pc^rcent. aincmie, and in the 
centre stations four p<a- cent. — a condition which I 
consider is better than their usual health. It must 
he adiiiiltiMl that the gangs of tin? poorest had then 
been broken up, and the W'orst eases had separated 
each to his own village. The planters ami people 
aeknowle<lge, however, tliat tliey could not reiiu‘mber 
a year when the villagers had Iwjeu so healthy and 
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HAP. I. when sickness nnd mortality Jiad been so little, and 
h 24, 25. attributed it to the full and perfect arrangements for 
BNOAL. feeding the [xx)!’ and those wanting food. Cattle 

. disease, too, wiis unusually absent. Tlui p(».o|>le of 

Toynbee. J)inag(‘porc and Jlungpore, Feeling the sc^arcity last 

— eold weailu'r, had sold al)Out half their cattle at half 

till* usual prices to mcni who eoaio for this purpose 
from th(* districts further (’asiward, expecting large 
nimibi'rs at cheaper rates. In these districts the 


cattle were healthy. In Tirhoot, whore the bullocks 
were hard worked, massed together, and exposed to 
all weathers, small-pox or gooti did break out, par- 
ticularly about Poosah ; those that died were buried, 
the rest wei-e isolated and recovered, 'Fhe mortality 
was inconsid(}ral)le. There is thus abundant evidmicci 
to show that the famine year of 1874 in Belinr uud 
Northern Bengal was a year of smaller mortality than 
usual and of imj)roved general public health.’’ 


Statement showing the Motitalitv of 1874 compared with that of 1873 and 1875. 
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l,H13 

2*0.5 

Tm 

2 -.53 

•17 

*30 

•21 

12*02 

8 'SO 

13-OS 

•14 

•00 

•05 

•(55 

•00 

-.5(5 

15*00 

i0'.5S 

10’ to 


l\!i,islialiy<' ' 

I.JU (1.729 

j 2.231 

1 * 

fOO 

*0.5 

•02 

*07 

•U2 

4*(*.t 

fir. 

0*01 

*00 

•04 

•05 

•00 

*77 

*74 

.5 ‘To 

7-(il 

V y\ 

1 

Moorsliodalmd - 

l,35;i.r.2(! 

2,573 

•»s 

•2 *.54 

*53 

*0,5 

•(’.0 

•00 

0*44 

ii-r; 

!4*2.5j 

•17 

•31 

-20 

*77 

*01 

■04 

12*05 

I5^01 

lfi‘14 


Tot al of Novtliorn'i 
Rouf?al - -) 

7,tll,;U2 

17,133 

•r,7 

rio 

1*01 

•10 

•IS 

•04 

.5*73 

5*35 

7*11 

•10 

*13 

•11 

*52 

•0(5 

*50 

7-10 

7‘4 4 

0*47 


OiiAM> Total 

27,117,U;5 

i 

.50, .5.70 1 *01 

1 ■ 

*10 

1*21 

•20 

•25 

•08 

4*.57 

4 "27 

u*;{2 

*42 

•30 

•;{s 

1*01 

1 ■ 

1*04 

1*11 

7 -.33 

0*13 

S-13 


UurinK tin* finiiiin.' of isyi Uin followiiif!: drallis wore reported, and after iiifpiiry ascertuiiied to oo due to actual .siurvatiun : vi/., in 
Tirhoot 15; in MoiiKh.vr li; in lJli»Kulporc 5 ; total 22. 


SNTRAn 

)VIN018S. 


CKNITiAL PROVINCES. 


Births in the (Antral provinces are reeonled at an 
average of f)*3() per mille of pojiulatioii |>cr annum 
in excess of deaths for the 10 years 1868-77, the 
aggregatii exiaiss being 495,940. In 1869 only did 
tlic deaths exceed births, T'he aggregnti* excess w'as 
75,405 in that year, and the. ratio ]>cr 1,000 of popu- 
lation was 15*5 in excess of births; in that year 
iherti was famine, which was felt most severely in 
the rlubbiilpen; and (^hhnttisgarh divisions. 

Registration of vital statistics during 1868 and 
previous years was not jwfcct; the following figures 
are, howevm-, extracted from the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner’s report : — 

Deaths in the Central provinces in 1868 being 
rcturn(‘d at 16*50 per 1,000 of jiopulation, the fol- 
lowing districts showed highest; — 

♦lubbulpore - - - 29*0 

Cldiimlwara - - - - 26*4 

Bhandara - - - 25*0 

Seoni - - - . 22*9 


Nagpur 

- 21-2 

Saugor - 

- 22-2 

Bilasiuir 

- 17-7 

Raipur - 

- •. - l()-2 


Mortality falling in 1869, per 1,000 of male and 
fenude ])opulMtion, at 35*9 in tiu', provinces, tin* 
following arc the highest district figure's ; — 


Jubbulporo - 
Damoh 
Saugor - 
Bhandara - 
Bilaspur 
Raipur - 


Male. hVniale. Total. 
38*14-25*0 =(v 31 
33*9 + 26*8 =60*7 
3P3-f-24*7=5(vO 
23*8-l-2*09=44*7 
22*34-17*4=39‘7 
20*6 4- 16*0= 36*6 


and in 1870 the totals fell to the following: — 
Jubbulporo - - 23*5 Bilaspur 9*7 

Damoh - - 21*2 Raipur- 12*7 

Saugor - - - 21*0 Murwara 10*3 

Bhandara - - 8*0 
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The ratio for towns for 1868 is not given ; that for 
1869 is here extracted : — 


Jubbulpore 

r ■] - 123-3 

Pamir garb 

; Jubbulpore 1 - 101-3 

Sehora - 

) district, f - S7-7 

(larha - 

1 J - 71-0 

Mandla 

- 102-8 

Garhakota (Sangor) - - - 90.7 

Gadarwara (Narsinghpur) - - 82*1 

Damoh 

- 78-4 

Hilaspur - 

f Rilaspur 1 - 76*7 

Rjitanpur 

\ distri(‘l. J - (i2-6 

Raipur 

- 73-2 


To cholorji was due the lu'sivv inoriality in Seoni, 
Jnldndpore, and Mandla in IMfiS ; ‘12, 27, atnl 27 
lu'ing the nitios of <di()h‘rji denllis per (mmiI. of disitlis 
from all eaiises; and to this dis('ase Jiiid to small-pox, 
to fevers, howel complaints, and to lainine was due 
the lu'nvy mortality in IHtiO’*', AvliieJi exceeded that of 
IS68 hy nearly 100, 000 souls. 

The Sanitary Commissioner’s statistics do not give 
deaths the n'snlt of famine s('paratcly ; the following 
ligiir(‘s show to what mortality was due during tin; 
years 1868, 1869, ami 1870:-- 


(diolera 

18GH. 

7,9o2 

18G9. 

51,387 

1870. 

107 

Small-j)0x 

2,843 

16,849 

2,348 

Fever 

17,160 

68,999 

81,211 

l>i)W(*l eoin])laints 

0,175 

12,550 

14,497 

Other discjis(‘s 

13,928 

23,488 

13,407 


raragrnjih 4.'), Section 11., Sanitary (JomniissioiK'r's Report 
for IHGi). 


The rise from 13,928 in 1868 from “otlior diseases ” 
to 23,488 in 1869, and the fall to 13, 107 in 1870, 
would jHUiit to famine ns tlu' <?aus(^ of the ineivase, 
in 1869, hut to what priHuse extmit famine raisi'd 
the mortality in 18(i9 I am unable to say; tlieso 
di.sea.ses follow in the wake of famine or want. 

Faihii-e of crops wuis c()in})]ete in some places and 
partial in others; the north-east part, of the llaipur 
tlistriet sutU'red most, and the easUu’n pari oflVdaspnr. 
Reliel works were started early. Acenstoimnl to 
abundance of food, obtained ])y light labour, the 
people could not b(' intlnced to go 40 or oO miles to 
work; tiny preferred scmi-slarvati<»n on berries atul 
otlier jungh* prodnee to fair iahonr ;it a, distaneo 
from t lieir lunnes, and works bad to be designed on 
the score of aeces.^ibilily to the snilering ela.s.s(\s. 

Cholera broke out in these gangs in .May, and 
eommittul gretit. havoc. T’lu* return for the, two 
districts show a mortality of lS,d69. 

4'lu‘ northern <lislriets .snlftuvd fnun an inllux of 
starving people from luljoining nativt' s(a(t‘s. Sangor, 
Daiiioh, and Jid)lnjlpoi‘e weri^ the districts ehielly 
coiKM'rned. In Mmwara, tlu* northern subdivision 
of •! uhhulpore, lailnve oi tlu* eiops was e«nnplete, and 
lollowed two bad years. As lelief opi'ialions wer(^ 
t:iken in band early, to this ])oinl. tloeked tlu‘ starving 
from Rewah, Nagode, and I’unna. The eondiliiai in 
which many’’ of these emigrants arrived was very 
had; reduced to the lowest state of e\h:insti(u\, many 
surviv<‘.d <»nly a few horns, whilst othius were unlit 
for work until afl«‘r a protracted eonvaleseence. 

A fable ( l>)is ben* given showing deaths in Sangor 
Damoh, and »luhl>ulpure, also in Raipur and liilaspur’ 


Ciup. 1. V 
Qnh. 34, 85. 
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PUOVINCKS. 
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Sangor. 

Damoh. 

Juhhiil|)or(', 


llaiimr 

1 

I'ilahptir 


Deadi.s. 
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... 1 . . 








ISGS. 

ISG'i. 

1870, 

ISGS. 

ISG9. 

JS 70 , 

1SG8. 

18G9 . 1 is 70 . 

ISGS. 

lSli9. 

1870. 

ISGS. 

18G9. 

1S70. 



Clmlrr.M - 

L’ G 




2.2S4 


2,910 

4,79g! 25 

4 

9,419 


4 

9,2*20 


Sniidl-pox 



1 

iV.\ 

2,014 


49 S 

‘.>,472 59 124 

j 10*1 

274 

194 

495 

G() 

Fvvrr . - - 


s,r,i).“i 

7.7 .V.i 

M74 

2,441 

1,714 

2,S41 

1G,791 t),447 

4,t4S 

9,S94 

9,024 s, Gil 

10,0G0 

4,000 

I’owi'l (.'onijilainls * 

717 

1,012 

' S4S 

229 

810 

854 

7G7 

4,9 IS 2,007 

49 1 

1 77<» 

47< 

1 124 

.475 

•J7S 

Otlicr ciiuses 

2,7;u 

2,924 

, 1,491 

:»74 

1,100 

87 1 

4,G9 i 

s,<;s.ij i,;j77 

814 

912 

71; 

1 77 

1 

77<'» 

89 


•.|,S43 

27,270 

' 10,099 

2,474 

j 9,492 

4,4<;i 

1 

1 1 

2(;,5Glj 9,915 

r>,7Gs 

21,441 

10,18: 

1 9,0.49 

20,92G 

<1, 1.4.4 


in 1868 -69 and 1870. 4'liis shows that tin* Jnbbul- 
ju)rc district sntlered must from the dis(‘a..s(\s more 
closely relating to famine, as bowel diseases and those 
inuh‘jine<l and gron]u‘d nnd(‘r “ other causes. 1 la* 
los.ses from these two disease > were as follows in the 
three years : — 


isf,8. is7e. 

4,458 13,602 3,648 

thus 10,t)0() in round mimbers peidslied in excess of 
the deatlis of a normal year from the.se fwoean.sos; 
the figures for tlie other districts iiKudionei! arc not 
so marked; those for the 8uiigor arc 


ISGS. 18G9. 1H70. 

3,448 3,936 2,339 

and (,hos<! for Raipur ffivo no clue to the real mortality 
that, took place there as the result of famine. Since; 
that date the j'efjistnition of vital stati.«tic.s luis heen 
vastly improved. 

Morlality due tf> imnitioii . — The statistics at my 
disposjil do not etuiblc me to form any <*stiin!it(! of the 
deaths duo to privation, as affeetin,' “eliildicn or the 
old and sickly,” hut the fifrnres 1 have just -jiven. vid<' 
answer Riven at paRCs 96-il.S, sliow that ahoul 10, (XK) 
in round numlx'i's du^d in 1869 Irom disease.^ winch 
are classed under the general hemling** other di.si.'ases 
in excess of the mortality of a normal ye.ar. It is 
probable that a largo number of these deaths wore due 


i“lther directly to famine or to such disea.ses as follow 
ill its train J'rom eating nn wholesome food, 'flu* deaths 
arising I'rom disi'ases eoiie.omitaiit on fainine, as’levi'rs, 
cholera, Ac., for the whole j)ro\dmu*s an* given in the 
foregoing aiisw'crs under group 2. The, total mor- 
tality for the provimu'S Ibi* 1869 is stated by t.bc 
Sanitary (/ommis.sionei’ to Im* nearly 100,000 in ex<*(*ss 
of that for 1868, and the reluins show that, it was 
about 60,0(K) jii e.xecss of tln^ mortality recorded in 
1870. 

rat(}ir<f hif pfist fa mini's . — I have in 
mv answers umlcr group 2 given inerea.<ed death- 
rates during the fainine years. I have, in> statistics 
to show the exteni to which emigration was rcsortcfl 
to; and the tluctiuitions in liirths and ileaths for the 
10 years 1868-1877 I give* in Okj table- annexed; 
this shows that there was a decrea'^e of 7,606 births in 
I86!t with referenre to 1868 ; that in the fbliowiiig 
y(*ar 30,112 children avi'I'c horn in excess of 1869; 
;nid that eai'h of the following two years, 1871 and 
1872. showed a still further imu-easo in tlic births of 
75,000. 'rh(*.<e are aggregaie tignres, but the averages 

in column 7 of tlie table bring the matter out more 
clearly; thus in 1869 d(*aths per 1,000 of jiopuhitiori 
exeei*d<*<l births by 15*5, dm* to a low birth and a 
liiLiii death rale; in 1870 the hirlh-rale had not re- 
covered itself, and the excess of births over deaths 
fell at 2*20 per 1,(XX) of population. 


3X2 
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CONDITION OP THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Cha^. I. 
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Jbktkaj. 'I'Ani.E SHOWING Hikths and Heaths in the Ckntbal Provinces for the Ten Years 

•ovincbs. 1868-1877, inclusive. 


r, Harter. 


]* 0 })iilatiou 

uivUtr 

]{cgistration. 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Kxcfss 
Bir t hs. 

Exeesa 

Deaths. 

Excess Births 
per 1,000 of 
Population. 

Excess Deaths 
I»er 1,1)00 of 
Population. 

Jieinarks. 

1. 

o 

3. 

4. 

5. 

G. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

4,744,S3G 

1HG8 

107,190 

7 8, .*>89 

28,810 


4 • 90 



4,SG2,r) 1 G 

1 HGU 
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— 
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lH7n 
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— 
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1H71 
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IS74 
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1 74,44G 
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— 
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, 1S7:j 
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1 95,023 
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— 
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1S7G 

291,757 

22.5,024 
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— 
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]S77 
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177,139 

113,720 

““ 
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- 

- 
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495,940 -( 

[>‘30 hirtli.s ptT 1,000 'll' jn)[)ul!i 

ilion in excess of 

ilcHtlis for the 






10 years. 





OMJIM. 


BOMBAY. 


No jic('uni(,(; ostiiiL'itc Ciiri lio made, in my opinion, 
ol’ lli(! imnilxM* and proportion of deaths whicli arc 
tlie i!)evitj\l)l(‘ consociuence of Ijimine, not bein;^ 
din'(dly <]u(‘ to starvation Imt to privation or disease. 
Onr system of reji^istration of deatlis is in its infaney, 
and i.s of eonrs(; ino.st inaccurate in (‘very re.speet. 
'rin‘ d( 3 atlKs an*, l)y order of the ( lOvernmmit of India, 
classed niid(.‘r one of tin* following six h(‘adini^.s — - 
choJera, small-pox, fevers, bowel eomjilaints, injnrie.s, 
all oth«‘r causes. 'Idle ri'gistrars are too often ill- 
edueal(‘d men, who posse.ss no medical knowledge* 
whatever. I'liey an* generally the kulkarnis (village, 
.lec.ounlants), who do not n'sido in the village, but 
who periodically visit a givini munb(*r of villages, 
and are iid'ormed by tin* ^latel, who (.ifleiitimes 
can mother r(*ad nor write, ot the numbci- of deaths 
that have taken pLure since th(5 last visit of the 
kulkarni. With such an organisation, it, of course, 


hapjiens that many deaths escape r(*gistry altog(‘tli(‘r, 
and that the causes of death are (‘Xtremely inaccni’at(*. 
.1 believe*, how(*V(*r, that lln*. c,anse.s (.if death under 
the h(‘adings cholera, and small-pox an.*, with some 
margin, ])n*tty correct. 'Flie rapidity with whi(di 
death follows the attack in tin*, one case and the, 
symptoms in the olli(‘r ai*e so distineliva* that, in my 
opinion, comparatively speaking, many mistakes do not 
occur, ddu* returns nnd(.‘r the heading “ injuries ” idso 
may be ac.<‘(3pted as compiiratively sp{.‘aking corrce.l, biif 
the returns under the heading “ fever” are alisobdely 
incorn.'ct. Anydiseuso aeeornpanii.'d hy increas(Ml heal 
of body is classed under tin* gmu'ric name of fitj), and 
deatlis from pneumonia, pleurisy, and other inlbiinrna- 
tions appear under this heading. Under the heading 
“allotlier eans(‘s ” avouM he in(*lnd(*d (h'aths from 
starvation and from amcmia, the result of long- 
continued privation. 


MADRAS. 


/LDKAS. 

Cornish, 


This question, in regard to its first clause, cannot bo 
clearly answered. An attempt AV'as made by the 
Orissa Famine (^.mmiission to obtain the mortality 
under two heads : l.st, deatlis (lirectly duo to famine; 
2nd, deaths indirefdly due to fauiiiu* ; but the, failure 
was complete. 

The regist(*rod causes of death are not in any 
dcgn’c trustworthy ; but this much is certain, that in 
the famine areas the people died (in round numbers) 
in three timc.s the proportion they did in nOTl-ta^'me 
districks during the year 1877. I have shown hi my 
annual rcjport for 1877, and illustrated by diagi-aius, 
that there was a very close correspondence between 
prices of food and mortality in the famine area ; and 
as excessive mortality was confiiuHl to the famine area, 
or districts bordering thereon to which ])(!ople fled for 
help, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
excess mortality was iamine mortality, and nothing else. 

The use of the term “ starvation ” in this question 
is not clear. There are t wo distinct forms of starva- 


tion recognised by all authorities — “ acute .starvation,” 
where persons are deprived for a time of all nutriment 
whatever ; “ chronic starvation,” in which the daily 
food is insufficient in (pniutity or quality for tlic 
repair of the daily waste; of the Ubdy. Acute starva- 
tion is a diseased condition admitting of relief if the 
victims are seen in time and judiciously tr(;ated. 
“Chronic starvation” which has continued ho long 
as to cause severe bodily wasting is practically 
beyond remedy. It is the latter form of starvation 
ihar, famine administrations have to deal with. 
Owing to a want of precision in description, non- 
professional persons have generally confused the results 
of the two forms of starvation. They have noticed 
that coal miners shut up in the works or .shijiwrecked 
mariners have re(;overed after being totally deprived 
of food for several days, and it has apparently been 
surmised that partial rations of food continued for 
weeks and mouths could be borne by the famine- 
stricken with impunity. History and physiological 
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science give no warrant tor such an upiiiion. In 
applying the term “starvation” in coimection wilh 
famine, “ chronic shirvation ” is always implied. 
Thin form ot the disease is so much the wors* than 
acute starvation that in tlie one cas(^ food judiciously 
given will restore health and strength, while in the 
advanced forms of the otiu'r the* most eoslly of 
nutritious daiuti(‘s are powerless to I’estore vitality. T 
have (rominented elsewhere on ilu* want ol' preeision 
in tlie use of the term “ starvation.” 

T aui not aware, of any experience showing that 
adults in health can bear privation “ vvitli impuiiitv ” 
wdiiedi proves fatal to cdiildreii or the old and sickly. 
INly personal experieriee wmit to show that in the 
early ])eriod of the disti-(\ss the carli(‘st victims were 
tlie old and the young of tlie labouring pi'ople. Ibit, 
as these (dasses are not hre.ad-wiiimTs, the pndia- 
bilitics are that they were the first to lx* stintixl in their 
daily food. As tlu^ disln'ss ineaeascd, and the food 
b(‘eamo more difficult to procure, the adult men and 
women broke down just in proportion to the degree 
of privation to which they had hemi I'xposed. All 
that can be safidy stated in regard to the supm-ior 
endurance of adults is, that, having a. gr(‘ater stoc'k of 
vitality than the old, tiny necessaiily can hold out 
for a somewhat longer pei iod under an e(|ual aiiioiint 
of privation ; hut our jail experience altogether 
opposi’s the notion that, even as regards (h(‘S(? elassi's, 
liny can hoar “chronic starvation” for prolonged periods 
with im]>unity. At page 81 of my report of 1877 is 
given a table showing the mortality of the general 
population according to age, and it will Ix^ seen that 
tin* pr('[x)rlion of nioitalily of children IVom oiu* to 
six y<*ars liad increased from 29 per mille in 1876 
10 58 in 1877 ; of children I’roin six (o 12 years, 


from 11 per mille in 1876 to 32 per mille in 1877; 
of mlults from 12 to 50 years from 16 per mille 
in 1866 to 40 per milk* in 1877; and of old people 
!ihov(* 50 years from 67 per mille in 1876 to I6(i 
per mille in 1877. Of all tlu'se classes of the [)Opu- 
lation the proportion of increased mortality was low- 
est in children under six years of agi*. This, 1 siis- 
pi'ct, was owing to tin* decreased population of young 
children from diminished births. 

This clause of the ([lu'stion assumes as a fact that 
ailults can hear a greater (h'gree of privation than tin* 
old and young, but the expeiaiaiee of the famine and 
an analysis of , the proportions of the populations 
returned as dying at various ages in 1S77 ih)i*s not 
entirely hear out the assumption. 

Ill my opinion, it is only fair to tlebil- all exci'ss of 
mortality in famine an'as Ixyond the aseortaiiu'cl 
mean of ordinary years to famine as directly oi 

indirectly conneele<l with failnn^ of fixxl snppli(‘s. It 
is <[uite impossible to draw any line, and say, “'Phis 
is a iamine ^leath, jmn* and simple,” and of another, 
“'Phis is a. death indirectly ibie to the fainiiic.” P'amim* 
brings about so many ahnornial comlitious. c.//., had 
water, had housiiigand clothing, [»roniisciious hiMxling 
of the pcc»pl(* on works, and exposure to comininiicahle 
disease, that no oik’, liowc'vei* di'sirons of ai riving at 
the truth, c.oulil satisfactorily classify the mortality 
in the way suggested. 'Phoiisands of pei’sons, for 
instance, on rtdiid’ works, fell victims to eholi'ra, small- 
pox, and fevers who, if llnw had vemaiiUMl in their 
own village's and in (heir own (x*cn[)a.tions, wilii an 
adeepiatc allowaiuu^ of ibexl, woiiM pi'ohahly have 
)»ccn alive to this day. Kamiiic means agglomeraiio:: 
of the population under peculiar insanitary condil ions 
as well as dearth oi‘ food. 


Chap. I. 
Qn8. 24, 2^ 

.Mad HAS. 

Dr. Cornist 


MYSOllK. 


MVROHE. 


'Pheir usual food grn; i is vagi ; rieo in ordinary 
time's is nev eT e-ale'ii by (lie' (\*mai'ese.-speaking pe*e»p] • 
of this elivision, cxeepliiig in veiy small epiantitie-s. in 
faet, till' [lexireT classes aiiiemg llie^ Caiiare'se* |)o[mlalioii 
of Myseue! say niibe'sitatingly dial rie-e* ehx'S neil agre'C 
with llu'ni. Xeiw eluring this famine*, and when it 
was jusi enlmiiiat iiig le) its >evci‘cst. time:*, llie; fexxl eil 
llie* pexu'cr e*lasses of llie [lopnlalieui, in eon. sex pie nee*, of 
the* elcarncss anel scarcity e)f I'agi, was e!bangeel in 
about thei space eif e>ne month to riee^ aliimst e*xe*iii- 
sively. In orelinary times 1 believe* it will be aelmittexi 
diat such a change would have* aifi ctwd the', health ol 


C.olonrl Pea 

the'*. pe'Ople ve*.ry se'viemsly, and lln'iefoie' at a. time'. - ■ 

when half die popiilalioii we*re living on sexaiity fare, 
snpple'iiie'iite (I by all kinds of niiwlioleseuix* Ibod, Ilic 
sueldeii eliaiige* in llieir staple* diet mii.sl liaie- liad tim 
nieist injiirieuis e*lle x*,t. on iheiii. 'Plie* exuiiplaiiit, e-ve'ii 
aiiieuig We'll-to-de) pe'ople*, was llial die* iinpoi'leel riex*, 
wliiel. wa.-s e)t’ very inferior (piality and elirty, 
bronglit. em eliarriieea ; and there fore, it is iimre' (liaii 
preibahle* that the fe-arliil iiiorlality etf May, June, 
and duly 1-^77 was eliie to this iiiiavoielable eliangi? 
of eliet, ae’tiiig Upon pe'e>phj ele*l)ililateel anel reeliiceel by 
scanty anel unwholcsenne fooel. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


P.I.Qn.26. 


CHAPTER I.— QUESTION 26. 


It has hcfu laid down hy the GovcnwioU of India as a settled principle that local finmieia! responsi- 
hiUtt/ should he enforced in the case of a famine as far as possihle, filth this view special taxation has 
recent Ip been imposed on the conntnf.the proceeds of which the Government, has proposed to apply as a 
mutual assurance fund whieh will he available for the benefit of the people on whom the etdamitf/ of famine 
may actually fall. Hut it has been reeoynised that it would'be preferable if some portion of this taxation 
could be made more strictly local, both in its levy and its application to relief pujposes. Can you sur/yest 
any way by which it miyht be rendered practicable to provide that where State funds have been, expended on 
the relief of famine, such expenditure ^should be recovered from the locality which has benefited by it under 
any system of (taxation in modification of or in substitution for that rvreni'ly adopted and not in addition to 
it) in a manner that should briny into operation a sense of local responsibility, first in the direction of seeuri no 
the lives of the people, and second of protect iny them from unnecessary expenditure on relief? Jlnw could 
such a principle be applied to a smaller area than that (fa province or presidency ? Could the expenditure 
in a sinyle district, or sub-division (fa district, be recovered from- that district or sub-division by such special 
taxation, wholly or in part, or under any special ein umsfanees, or in r(feren(‘e to any class of the ( ommunity 
reepeiriny relief, leaviny a smaller or htryer portion of the eharye to be made yood from the province or presi^ 
deney at la rye, or from the resources (f the Government (f India ? Could any plan be suyyi'sted under which, 
subject to simiher limitations, a munidpality mi(/ht be re(/uir((l to bettr the cost (f f cedi ntf its own poor ? IVhat 
hind (f special hwal taxation should be adopted for this jturp(tse ? IVhat would he the probable (ffwt ( /) on 
the minds if the p('ople, (:J) on the temper of the ofjicials, if the hnowledye that the cost of famine relief ex- 
pended on their behalf or by them, would have to be recouped by local taxation ? Is there any reason to 
suppose that the sense ef local n sjumsibility, if it could be bnmyht to bear, would not operate benefieially in 
the case if relief (f the distressed portion (f the population in India ? 


ieutenanU 


riTNJAP>. 


wexfiur. 


2. This qnoslioii, tho whirh lins 

hiid <l(nvn hy l.h<‘ ( lovcnniieiil. of India as sillkd, 
lhat local liiuiiioial responsildiiy should lie ciildn-cfl 
in I lie of raniiin; as Far as possihh', is wlicMici* i( 
)>(' pi*jic(icahl(‘ to j)rovid(‘ tliat, Avlierii Slafo Ftinds 
have ]>(‘(‘n expended on the reliel* o( lainine, sneh 
exju'iidilun* should he recovered IVom tlu' locality 
whhdi has henetited liy it, uuder any systiau oF taxa- 
tion (in niodilieation ol‘ or in substitution lor Ih.it 
reeently lulopliHl, and not in adtlition to it), in a 
manner that should briniij into operation a siuise of 
local responsibility. 

d. I am to ol).>(U’vo that any opinion <.^iv('n in reply 
to this (piestion must, From the mil tin of tin* eas(‘, !m* 
thi'oretieal ; Jis tho taxation imjiosed as an iiisnrjinee 
to meet iamine cx])enses lias Ix'cn impo.siMl, and is 
eolleelcd, as a part oF the geiu'ral taxation id* the 
country, and may he used on emerp^eney l(>r licu.d-al 
piii j)ose.s, in accordance with the ileelaration in the 
speech oF tho Financial Membor of ( dumdl, oF the 
yth Kebniary (pioled at jmragraph 2.s;j of 

Financial Ihipartmeni Kesolulion, j\o. 1241), of th(‘ 

I dill March last. 

4. Tlie question further slates that it has been 
ro(' 0 ^nis(Hl that, it would he ]ir(‘ii‘ral)le if soim* poi’tioii 
oF this special famiiie. taxation sliould he made more 
strictly local, both in its levy and in its application to 
ndicF purposes. But tin* Lieutenant ( Jovernor holds 
tliat, in its levy, it is impos.sihh' that it should be more 
local than it is at present : the enhanced land rale.s, 
and the License 'J'ax of 1S7S, are distinctly lo<*nI ; 
they include in their operation all those who eontrihiito 
towards (dovornment land revenue, and the Iradinj^ 
and artisan (dasses. There is searcidy anyone abh‘ 
to ])ay at all, with tin; exception ol‘ the oHieial <4ass(*s, 
who is exempted from them, and it is (dearly impos- 
sible to make any taxatum whicli is colh'cted in anti- 
cipation, by way of insurance against famine, more 
local in its eolleetion than these taxes are. In its 
application, the proceeds of this s[)eeial taxation may, 
it is true, l)e made more local ; but, with regard to 
the establishment of a separate fund, tlie jiolicy of the 
Governmonlof India has been authoritatively deedared 
in paragraph 283 of the Financial Departnumt n'solu- 
tion before quoted. It was there lu.dd iinpraeticabh' 
to fonn a separate fund from tln^ produce of the now 
taxes, by law set apart strictly from the genta-al 
revenues, and only to be applied to specified pnr|)oess ; 
seeing that if any sudden change of circumstances 


arose, (iailing lor siudoiisly increased (‘xpendilure or 
emisiiig a. coMsidernble faliing olf in iIm' rioemie, tln- 
(loveniment would have to ehoosi* helwi'cn the imjio- 
silion of fresh taxes and the ahrogalion of (he law 
eonstiliitiiig tlu^ Fund. 

o. Such being t]u‘ d(‘(4ared policy oF Ihetiovern- 
immt oF India, and ([uesiioiis ni' hiijterial tMAaliim and 
Iho exiiedii-ney oF pai li^adar iiKUlmiis (4* raising a, 
required l•l‘Vellne tii'ing bey.md llie seoju* el' the 
hihoni-s nj a lamiiu' (.'ommlssiou, xvdmse discussions, 
where the jioliey of ( leveniiiKml lias Ik'i'Ii disliiielly 
de(4;tied, can ha\(‘ liKic more iliaii a spec.idat i\ e 
iiiteiv.^t, tlie Lieiijemint t b)\ (MTior is not prejiaivd to 
sug-<'. !. as he would oll'erwise iiavo been di^poSMi |i> 
«lo, llie ionmitioii o!’ a p:‘()\ iuei.tl Famiiie Fund IVom 
the priM'ceds ot^juadal taxation. From Hk' provincial 
or disti’iet point ol' vi(‘w, this would lie, no doubt, 
an advantage; but it wonlii hind the hands oF the 
Govei-nnient of India in a manui'r in whicli they have 
declari^d that Ili(.*y will not be Iminid. Vet, imm the 
lo(;al standpoint I’rom which llie Famine C’ommissioii 
have apparently \ {(‘wial tlie. subject, and in answer to 
Ihe (pi(‘stion asked, his Honour lias little doubt that it 
would h(‘ advantag(‘()us to inv('st, yeur hy year, tlu' 
proe(*eds of special Famine taxation of (Nieh «listri(!t in 
interest-hearing seenritie.'?, drawing upon them, us 
occasion required, for the reliid' of extraordinary 
(listres.s, or oF tiimiiie when it oeeiina'd, A eei tain 
(R)ntrihulion, ivliieh might he 20 or 2o per cimt., 
should be wilhdra wu eaeli yixar from the roc^cipts ot'aF 
districts into the eomnion iiiml for the oonstruction oF 
works protcelive against, famine, such as (;aufil.s, roads, 
or railways, designed and carried oi^ und(‘r the orders 
of tin' Local Government, after having, if lU'cessary, 
ohtaimal the sanction of the Inijierial (iovomiiiont. 

0. 1'he profx’i- proportion would lx? credited to 
municipal or district (;oinmittees, equivalent to tho 
amount ol' s[x'cial taxation imposed upon them ; arid 
the ('iTlploynient of tho .Fund on ordinary famine works, 
or on tho velicif of extraordinary distress, should b(? 
left to the distri(‘t and municipal (‘Oinmitt(‘os. In 
this way alone does the Lieutenant (governor antici- 
pate that tlu' taxpayers would have coulidence that 
the money (!oll(‘ct(?d by taxation for tho relief of famine 
was n'nlly ar'plied to that ohjc'ct. 

7. With relerence to lhat part of tho question which 
impiires wlietlier famine cxiMuiditure .should be rc- 
cov('r(?d from the district in which it has been incurred^ 

I am to observe that the Lieutenant-Governor is 
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opposed to any specially local taxation, as uiisiuted to 
the habits of the pt'oplc, and as likely to increase 
selfish exchisivcMTcss. Tla^ applicaliuii oV such a plan 
would, inor»‘Over, caiisi‘ eou^derabli^ iiitorleii iict' by 
(lovcTinneul ofiicials, wliioli would be exceedingly 
dislastebil to the people. li is ii^p^ossibh? without 
a ))0()r law and a law of .Neltleiiii'ut to localise 
laniiiK* taxation and i(‘lier on anythini;- like a parochial 
or union systian, as sn^^;:;este<l by llie Famine Foin- 
inissioii ; Avdiile any approach to a panx-hial systtan 
must tend to cheek tlie stream of private charity 
Hitherto, and until tin; system ol‘ Stato interrerenee 
dislocates tlu‘ habits of tlie (rommmilty, the h\dimi 
custom lias b(‘(*n, and will be, for each town or village 
to support its own poor; Avliile proiessioiial an<l 
rt'lij’ious inendieunts are supjiorted hy llie eomnion 
charily. 'Phis system necessarily l»reaks down in I he 
pres(‘nee of a. true famim* ; but all naxisnres oi’ n^lief, 
under siie.li eiri'iim^lanees, must collapse without the 
direct interferences of the Impmial (lovenmamt, 
drawin.u: I'ainim*. fnmls from tlo' nxan'ral tiaxasury, or 
IVoiii the snrj)his resour<‘es of such [uovinces as an*, 
nnatfee-ted hy famine, 'ria* jii-oposal to hK*;dise in- 
suram-.e funds w’oiild virtually amount to the* cn*alion 
of a. poor hnv, and lh(‘ii‘ distrihution would have to he, 
eorilijK'd hy strict rnh's to Ihosi^ limes only when 
distress, in the ojiinion of tlii‘ l.oeal ( m)\ eammeiit, had 
beeome so intense as to be too severo a, si rain on 
pi'ivale 1 ‘esonrees. Il would be in ('very way nn- 
desira]»l(‘ to diseonra^iic pi'ivate' charily, which is in 
India as and couspieuons as in any (‘onniry in 

liar w’oi'ld. 

S. 'I’hese remarks cover the. (picsiioii whella'i* any 
plan should lie sinf.ii;esl(‘d under whieli, sidijeel lo 
cerlain limitations, a innnieipalily nii^lit he reepdrc'd 
to h('ai’ the cost ol' fee'd ini;' its own ])oor. In ordinary 
limes the municipality do(*s feed its o^vn poor; and 
in time's nf |j;re‘Ml di^lres<, such as have' recently 
all’e ete'd the* Fnnjab, the mmiicijrditie.s are ])<»uml-- 
a,nel Amril'-ai', Sialkol, ami Kawalpiiidi have* fidly 
aelmiited the' ohlipition within lln* la^t few monlles 
to spend the whole of their sm pliis municipal revenues 
ill tlie support, mU only of pe'rmam'iit residents ol‘ the; 
towns, hut of s1ranj.;(jrs temporarily i'esidini; within 
their limits. 

9. I’he Lieutenant ( love'i’nor doe.‘3 not. ihiidv that 


wluni a lamine is over di.stricts can bo s])e'cijilly taxed Chap.I.Q 
to ret'onp (loveniment for any extraonlinary expeii- pJ5^i 

dilnre*. lu ibe* first ])lae‘i', and sn])posinn' no ebans^e 

to ])e made in the* im[)osition and ieieide'iieo of the ThvfJcutt 
special taxation which has now hee'ii im[M»sed, the (iorerm 
meaiey spent will not have* bi'cn exjumde'd hy (lovern- 
nie'iu <ii all, hut will have> hee'ii contributed hy tlio 
people llieniselves feir iho ve'ry obje cts to which it 
lias bee'll devoted. Ibit, even siipposini; that tin* 
proceeds of this speeiiil taxation have* been e'xbaustcd ; 
and that the Ihovincial ( Jovernnu'nt is <*omp<'lled to 
eonlrihute* to famine relief more* (liaii has been raised 
in the district, tliat the Imperial t Jovernme*nt has 
be-eai compelled to i^rant more than has ))ec‘n raise'd by 
famine taxation in the' Frovinee, the laeute'nant 
Gove rnor still doe.*s not lliirdv that, after tlie^ ee^ssation 
of famine*, any additional or spea’ial taxation should 
Ik* inijiosed to ri'conp tht' Fre>vine*ial or Impe'i'inl 
( lovermne-nt for the' e‘\e*('ss expe'llelitilj’e'. Slieeiild ihe^ 

Snpreine. < leiv e'lnnu'iit at any time' ele'lt'rmine, as it 
r<‘si>lve*d and declared in the Mailras famine*, lhe)ii!;h 
iinlorlnnale'ly in vain, tJial, whale've'r the* eli^trcss, n<» 
life* should he. h).<i Ly taiiiine, and nnde'rlake* me'asuri'S 
whie*h .‘ 111 * far leevemd the^ j)owe‘r and resoiire'e'S e»f leie'al 
eommilte'cs e.r the- l\e)vine ial ( loveriime'nl. il. inusl 
ilsrif preivide the* ne-e'e.ss'ny funds, without lie)]«' of 
re'payiiie'nl. Nen-, if the* e-alcnlal ieen e)f the* aimmut 
re*piired aminally lor famine* insnram*!^- he eoi’reet, 
wotdel il he* iiee-i ssary tee ask to lie* recouped, as the* 
surplus collections of otiei pait eif India weadd beset 
ai^ain.-t the' e'xce ss ehari;es in another. To specially 
tax a district to i‘e*(*onp ( iov e'rnme iit Ibi* exee*plional 
e'xpen.liinre is, in ihe* ojfniioii o(' the* 1/ientenant- 
(lovernor, the e'xae.'t re'verse of what the* polie*y e)f 
( ieevermiK'Ut sheiuld l)e. It weadd oidy have* the^ 
e'Hee't oi' siidviu”' the^ po)»nlation furtlu'i* into elebi, 
elillienily, anel bankruptcy ; each ye*ar they we>idel he* 
more' Impove'i'lsheel, and mole iinahle* lev me et the iu*\t 
se'ai'cily, whieh v.'e)nld a*;ajii ineu’e'ase* theii’ liahilities 
anel hiirde'us. It xvoidd, in his Ilemonr’s e)pliu()n, be* far 
a vvise.*r jioliey for the ( leivernme'iit, after tin* ea'cnr- 
re'iu'c^ of a. famine*, te» re*mit in ii parli<*nlar eli>1riet, 
rather than increase, llie^ re*ve'nne' ele'imnid, thus 
alleiwinp; the* pe'ople to re*i;'jiiii their <;la,stieily ami 
reejoveT frejiii ihei]* inisfe;rtune‘s. 


BKNGAI 


PEVGAI, 


lunuhiv — None oi the'* eillire'is etemsullcd 

have bee*n able*, to proposee any fe*aslhle^ se^lieme* urieh'i 
■\vliie!li famine* ex])(:udilun\ provided in tlie, lirst 
in.^tanee* fi’oin State limds, slnjulil Ik* I'ee.ejvered from 
the loealitie'S henofited in such a. maimer as to civale a 
s(*nsc of local re.'spou'^iltilily. 1 1 la niines xveTe due.*, 
solely to eaiises under the ce.uitrol of those* xvbo snll(:r 
from thi'iii, (he're^ would probalely be littb ditlicuUy in 
llieMiialter. But to tax a particular district or par- 
ticular tracts ofexmntry lu'cause tlm soil in ibem is 
<iri(3r,' or iK’cau.se the rains of lie*ave'n are^ more' 
freepieritly witlilield from them than from othe'f 
districts or tracts, is. on the face^ ol it, unjust in the 
extreme*. Ovtu'-popnlalion ami iinjirovielent habits 
are^ <*-ertaiuly cause's of the*. a_‘;;;'ravalion ot tiie* elfeets 
of a hiininc eica^asioncd by di'oii<;ht, but Ibejy aix’ hardly 
grounds for taxation or jer le’gislative. interlercuce*, 
unless indeed natiinfs laws are to he* snpeise.eled uiiel a. 
system of State; re'lie'f ami poor laws sidistit nled. l.he 
priii(*i])le* of such a syste*iu ot local taxation weadd bi;1e_> 
fix the burden on the shoulders of thers.* le'ast able to 
bear it, anel it we>ulel tenel tei eh'nuw'alise the pe'ople* by 
making them le)e)k more than ever to(iovernnieni tbraid. 
Ifc'ach district were' a unit complete in itself and epiito 
independent of otlu'r elistriets, llu' principle would not 
be so diificult of application. But in Be'iigal baldly 
any two districts, indc<*el hardly any tw^o pcrgnnnabs 
of any one district, two, exactly similar in jdiysical and 
economic conditions. Lack would have tei he tie'atcil 
on a sopamte principle to avoid inwiuolity in iDcidcncc. 
The localities which benefit from famine (.xpeiidituio 
•TO not solely those in which famine exists, 'i ho 


more fDrliinele, mid |iros|i('f(ms disiricis make a Im'ee. Mr.Togn 
preitit hy se'lling the'rn ihi'ir surplus store’s. hy — 
slionid the'y not he*nr tlu'ii* sliaix* e)i‘ the thmim; taxa- 
tion ? Fven irranting that a elistrict snhje*e't to famine 
should ill ihe'ory lie made lo lie'iii- the ex|)ens( .s of that, 
famine*, !iow is Ihe taxation, when impose'd, lo he 
realist'd ? it is not the li'ader alone* who is heij(‘titcd ; 
but he to be the* only per.son lo pay ? I..andlords liave 
to wait fejr their re'iits until bettor limes come. 

Bcyoiul the; sysU'in of provincial taxation now in force 
in Bi'iigal it se'e ins im|>ossil)le. to go. In the road c(‘ss 
and jiuhlic works cc.ss the; laml ahe'ady eontribntes its 
sliare of lamine expenditure. The; road cess funds 
arc puredy local in tlie'ir ap)>licalion. Wlion scar<;ity 
conics, work i.s give n, at first, ;from them only. If 
.'Scarcity rijicns into famine, I large* works arei eipciieel 
under ihddie Works Deparlme'nlal supervision. The; 
former jirovide for thosej unable to do a full elay’a 
work ; iho lalb'i* fin’ strong ami professional coolies. 

The; one* class of work iH-iidits the distriet in particular, 
the other ihe* province; at large* as we*ll. The jirofits 
of the.' trading clas.<cs are alr(;a(ly tajiped liy the lie;<'nse 
tax. 'Fliero would ho mi dillicnlty in setting aside a 
portiem of any of tlu'se; llire'c funds foi‘ (‘xpcnditiire* in 
the distrieds in wliich there was famine. But tliero 
is not a district <)fiice*r in the proviiua; who would 
willingly incur the odium or responsihility of intro- 
elueing anything Imyond tliis in the way of direct 
taxation. It must never bo forgotten that new meKles 
of taxation are almost as disagi'eofible to the people* as 
new taxes themselves. 'Lo moelily a tax even is to 
uus<;ttlc tlio minds of the people, unless the mocMca- 
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tion bo in the way of Toduction, If, thou, it be 
impractictible to muko the district tiie unit of taxation- 
decentralisation, Iiow much more so would it be to 
make the iniinic.i})ality ? Tho inuiiicipalities in Bengal 
already l>ay <piite as hi^h taxes as they are able to 
bear without more than outward j^rurnhlinfi;. In times 
of distress tin* j)Oor flock to thes(! towns, where tlic 
richest natives live, and are fed and inainlaiiKHl by 
them. 'I’h(‘ share they pay of the licoris(^ tax is, of 
course, far frreatea- tliau that paid by tho rest of tho 
(lisirle.t ; and so they already bear (heir full share of 
the huiden. It would lx? impossible to make a miini- 
cipalily pi*ovi<le for iiioi’c than its own poor ; but how 
Avould it bo possible to ])revc?nt the usual influx of poor 
from the interior and from smaller towns ? There is 
no doubt tlnat then* would be (his furdier «*flcctof any 
system of puri‘ly local famine taxation, that it would 
at on(?e entirely dry up the springs of privale ehaiity. 
We must tlH?n come i.o a \.ist system of Stat(? relief 
fouixlcd on a comprelu'nsive poor law. Wliere is the 
district ()tfi<*(‘r, his hands aln?ady full efionj^h of work 
and anxieties, who could contcmplat(5 such n prospect 
without a shmhh'r ? Tlic sense of local responsihility, 
as far as he is eoncerm'd, is (piite strong onougli 
already; and no system of local taxation, such as that 
su«'^ested, could (?vei* alloct a district oflieer’s sense 
ol‘ his duty to save lil‘e, and to prev(‘nt unnecessary 
expi'iidilure. 'Hk? individuality of no Iiumau l»eing 
can Ik* tou(?hed by a system of taxation, Avhicli cannot 
make him otherwise than bo is. On the head of the 
district jnlminist ration alone would itd(‘pcnd, inr(*ality, 


whether the expendittirc of funds, however raised, 
was lavish or ptiraimonious, or whether the golden 
nie«*m was hit off. 

All the officers consulted are generally agreed as to 
the general prii^cipies enunciated above, and there is 
no doubt that a scheme as that iiidieiited in the 
committee’s 26th (jucstion would be received with 
disfavour and heartburning by govtiruors and 
governed throughout the whole length and hroadth of 
the land. 1 1 is hardly necessary to mention some of 
the aUeriintive suggestions that have* h(*(‘n made. 
One ofliet?r would resuscitate tlu^ old villager commu- 
nities and give landlords tho power of compulsory 
labour, would tax tohacco, seals, ferries, and markets, 
and wotild have a committee on lands left for cluiri table 
purjjoses. Anotln*!* would store grain on belialf of 
Govenini(‘nt, tax stallions, and revive* tin* ineoim* tax. 
Such proposals arc hardly worth serious cousidenition, 
and are beyond the points mooted by the (tii(?stioii. 

Any attempt at further increasing tlu? taxation of 
tin*, country would be attended with tlu? most inis- 
ehievous results. The present taxes ought to provi<le 
ample nu?}ins for carrying on the administration. 'I'he 
new licimse tax obtains a fair contrihiitiou from tho 
elass(?s who, as shown above, have reaped the great(?st 
advaiitnges from tin* influx of money into the country 
of lab* years. An inejum* tax would tax tlu* class 
least able to pay, the men witli small fixed inelaslie 
inccaiu's— the very class which sullejs must from l ises 
in price and scarcity. 


Tho subject has had my cjucful coiisid(?ration, and 
I have lak(‘n every means in ,my j)ower to consult 
native opinio!i on tlu* various points wliich arise for 
eoiisidenition in paragraph 26, chapter J.,. of the 
Famiiu* Coijnnis.sioirs impiirics. ^ 

2. Keeling that the int(‘lligent object of aflbrding 
relief is to raise (ho person relieved to a position of 
independ(‘nce in tliQ future, I i}m sure this can only 
Ik? attained by a well •regulated local ?ysU?m of 
charity. It has long been known (bat co-operntion, 
co-operative? schemes, and facilities for saving money 
are the best cures for p<Averty ; hut, oxe(‘pt in the 
direction of the last mentioned, this country is not 
yet ripe for oflleial interrerenc(» and gnidan<?e so far 
as chronic! poverty is coneorned. No doulfl, whatever 
phase of poverty has to be conb'iided with, the 
(!hronie or the acute, what is waiit<*d is not to 
diminish ])rivate charity, but to tit it to i’i‘ceiv(? better 
organisation and to co-operate, with the officifd systems 
of relief, instead of being, as at present, wasted in 
nimib(?rless spasmodic amlill-dircetcMl eflbrts. 

fl. We should, lujwevor, have to Avork Avith threads 
which, for ordinary re(|uircnieuts, It w'ould Ik? im- 
possible to Aveave at present into a barnionioiis Avhoie 
Avith our few and over-worked oificials and our 
Avant of gen(*ral intelligent aid from Avitbout. At 
present, public 0])inion applauds the unsystematic 
and somcAvhat ostentatious charity Avhich is daily 
indiscriminately bestowed on the deserving and un- 
deserving poor alike. At present, relief to tho 
bnngry stomach is recognised as a duty ; but no 
natives give thought to the incurable or painful 
disease, or tin? mis-.sliapen limb, of the iudig(!nt 
cripple. I Avould, therefore, dismiss at onee the 
sch(?mo liinted at in tho questions before ns for a 
poor law for municipalities. 

' 4. The most we can do at present is W create m 
’latelligent local responsibility as regards btbe distri* 
butiort of relief m times Of ' generaT distress and 
In ordinary times the natural liberality 
of the well-to-do ‘as regards food is sufficient for the 
purpose ; supporting those who are reduced to 
beggaiy^ oor has the time yet come when even on 
occarfous of general dearth the system could be in- 
troduced which, in Englaud, throws the responsibility 
of managiojg its own indigent and helpless upon 
each union or circle, and any attempt to introduce a 
systto of tl^. kind would infallibly end in jobbeiy 
-uid eipbe«rihment Oj? feuds and slander. 


5. Still tli(?re is a im?iliiini between tlie extrenu'ly 
small ar(‘as in which ellbi’ts toAvurds r(.‘li(‘f nn' loea- 
lised at honu? and llu? practicjilly unlimited ngion 
throughout which all m(‘asnres arc? nialun'd mater 
high pressure at tla* tinn* of a famine in this eountry. 

6. The unit. Avhi<*h I consid(*r tin* country hi‘ht 
fitted to adojit is the district. 

7. Ill (he first place tin? beach |i.iarl(‘rs c»f the 
district, except in a f(*w favourccl subdivisions in 
the most advanced parts of the eountry, such as 
Sernmpore and Barasot, is the h>w(*st point at which 
we can hope to sc'cure any eontinnous ])nhli(‘ (‘ffort 
and non-official (!o-(>pcralion in raising aial controlling 
funds for h‘Hef operations. Idu'j’o nearly (la* whole* 
of the intelligenec of the district, sued i as it is, eollccls, 
aud communication, eithc*r public or private, with the 
dfftlyiilg parte is ‘Constant. 

8. LowaI responsihility may Avell he ceiUred hero ; 
and if it he based upon and regulatcal by firm and 
independent liu(‘s, taxation imposed by ji (lc?lil)erative 
assembly in the district, and (.'ollected by tlu? agency, 
and in the form that that assembly shall d(:‘tennino, 
would readily lie submitted to, to an extent that avoiiIcI 
give rise to intense imirmuring if carried out diri^ct 
by the (TOvernment. 

9. I’he disbursement of fimds so collected might 
well he left to the control of the district, usseinlily, 
subject to the same restrictions which Governiiu*iit 
might Jjhink it necessary to lay down regarding the 
constitution of the assembly to secure ilio peifonnancc 
of any broad lines of policy which it may have de- 
termined on. This assembiy should of course contain 
n strong official element in it, besides being composed 
chiefly of native gentlemen selected on account ol 
position, Avealth, high character, or special intelli- 
gence, and taken from all class(?s and all parte, 

10. I will now jiroceed to enter into some detail as 
to how tho views sketched above might be carried 
out, and then to consider the form of taxation or 
other sources from Avhiich funds for relief may be 
raised in this di^ict. 

' 11. To meet 'ihe famine in India let the Govern- 

ment of India lay down the sum which it desires 
to resei'vo as a general famine assurance- iund, say 
10,000,000/., or 10 crorea of rupees. I’his should be 
partitioned out to the different local Go vermin ts 
and administrations, to be raised by taxation oi 
otherwise according to the taxable means each 
province its &ibUity to faihine. The 
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ditions are antagonistic, but they ought both to be 
considered. Say the contributions from Bengal, Behar, 
andOritsa ore to be two millions sterling, or two croros 
ot rupees. It might in turn be considered proper 
that Cuttack, a medium district of ih'iigal, should 
contribute 4^ laklis. Tins might b^^llccted in nine, 
years by a tax annually yielding about Us. 50,000, 
f>., about as much as the present Iif;cii.se tax. Whcui 
any district has contributed the full share* preso.rib<‘d 
by Government, whatever that share may be, it should 
be relieved of all further taxation ; in otlu'r words, 
alter it has contributed its quota to the assurance of 
the whole, it should not be (tailed on to givt? anything 
more unless the capital of the general assurance 
fund has to be increased, in which case a small 
increase to the district contribution must be made in 
common by each district throughout India. 

12. A district relief assembly should bo appointed, 
consisting of all the chi(;f officials and 40 non-official 
members, somewhat as noted below* as regards tin* 
Cuttack district. 

13. Directly the Government decides upon tin* 
portion to bo contributed by the district, the assembly 
should b(? bound by logislatioii to prepare a sch(*nni 
as to the method by which the money should Ih*. 
found. If the asstiinhly be unanimous, or the question 
be <;arried by a majority consisting of ^^ths of the 
whole number of members, tin* interference of (govern- 
ment should 1)0 unnect^ssary, and thc! tax might be 
imposed and levii‘(l by an excHaitive order of the 
assembly. If tliere be any less inajorify, or ev<‘ii tin; 
unanimous consent of a in(*(‘ting at which ;{ths of tlie 

-'V numb(?r of tin? assembly be nut j)resenl, the 
r(‘p» I I. of the proposals of thc assembly and the views 
of the majority and iiiinority, if n(*e(*s.sjiry, should lx* 
laid l)efonj Governm(*nt for di'cision and orders. 

14. When tin* district is first att4icked ])y famine or 
there is probability of the saiiic, the executive eouneil 
of Ihe assembly should liave p(>wer upon its own re- 
sponsibility to eall upon Government for a moderate 
advance to meet immediate m*cessiti(.*s, but the general 


In ( Ini t ark * — 

"Conimisfiiouer of division 
Judge of division. 

Collector. 

. Superintending engineer. 

Civil surgeon. 

*5 - District superintendent. 

? Kxecutive engineers (two). 

Deputy collectors (two). 

, joint magistrate. 

Subdi visional officer, 

^The Governnieut pleader. 

Fifteen laud-owners taken from diflerent parts of tin* 
district. 

Ten mnkdoms or thain ryots. 

Three pleaders other than (ioveniment pleader. 
Five^merchants, English or native. 

'Two money-lenders. 

Two cloth-traders. 

' Three men specially fitted by training or intelligence. 


assembly must l>e convened at once to determine what Chav.!.!] 

sum of money it should ask (Government to place at 

its disposal for prot(*ctive or relief measures ; further BRwoi 
sums from time to lime being asked for in thc same ,, 
way, and any balnn(?e uiu*xpendi‘d being cancelled or ^ ^ 
repaid to Government for return to the fund. 

lo. (_)n ihe close of famine operations in a district, 
it should be determined by the assemi)ly in what way 
the sum expeiidc*d under its delibenitions shouhl be 
again rai.sed, and, subject, to the approval of (Joverii- 
im‘nt, what pi*riod should lx; allowed to lapse 
previous to ta.xaiiou in order to avoid any special 
severity attacliing to its imposition. On the sum 
originally {is.sess(‘ti being maile full, fixation shoiild 
et'Hse. 

16. Tilt? executive eouneil of the ussombly shall be 
composed of at least 10 members of the assemblv 
.selected by the ass(*ml>ly r(‘garclh‘ss whether they are 
officials or niwi-officials, but any member of th (3 as- 
s(‘inbly shall have* the right to he an additional 
ex<‘cutive member if he desires to he so. The whole 
of the actual distribution of n'lief shall he (iurried out 
by the 10x(‘cutiv(‘ ('ouueil under flu* instructions con- 
veyed at monthly meeting by tin* Gc'iioral Assembly. 

17. As long as fin* th'neral Assembly works unani- 
mously, or as lu'arly so that Jths are agr(*(*d, there 
should he no interfen*iiec on the part of Govi'i nineiit 
to any further extent than has bemi lately the practice 
in the cas(? of iclief administered from private siil)- 
scriptions, 

IS. 'fin* as.sembly should liavc* full power to a]) 
point a .‘^alaricil secretary, clerks, accountants, visitors, 
overseers, tax (?olle<*t()rs, Ac., as may be necessary 
front time to time, and all charges on account of the 
im])osition and eolleetion of tin* tax sboiild be provided 
for by taxation over and above tin; proporlionni sum 
which has to he colU'cted. 

19. Gov(‘rnment supervision should In* (*xereis(‘d 
tJirougii ([uarterly reports when reli(‘f op(‘ralions are 
in ex(‘cution, but the whole management should la* 
conducted by tin* ass(‘mbly and its ollicers, arni tin* 
accounts shouhl bo kept and audited in tin* distrid. 

20. Any extra ()ffi(*ers required in Famim* time 
should be supplied and paid by (Government from 
the funds at its disposal from the inten*st of tin* 
accumulated capital ; such olfic(‘rs Government would 
decide to si'rul or to withhold on n;pnrt from the 
Gommis.sioncr of tin; division. 

21. Jii general terms, such slionld be the const i- 
lulion of tln^ fund and the assembly which sliould 
control and manage it. All such memlxTs should be 
public servants as defined liy thc I'ciial Code. 

22. It would l>(! (*asy for Gov<‘rnmeut to exercise, 
very great intlueriec on the opei’atious of the assembly 
through the iiiiluential officers who would form part 
of it, but it is essential that the working ol‘ the as- 
sembly should have the ap[x;aian(;e of being promohjd 
by free will. 


The question so called seems to divide itself into thc 
following parts : — 

(a.) Whether it is desirable that a portion of famine 
iusurance taxation now levied should be kept 
. in hand for local apportionment in ease of iie(;d, 
instead of being paid wholly into tlie (lovern- 
ment revenues. 

Whether money si)ent in relief from State 
funds could be recovered from the locality in 
which the same had been spent. 

(c.) What sense of local responsibility would lx? 
cre.ated when money thus accumulated in a 
lo^ fund, or advanced from State funds, with 
a liability to be recouped from local toxation, 
was expended ; and what effects it would have 
respectively on the minds of the people and 
of officials in the matter of s(;curirig life and 
ensuring economy in tlie administration. 

To what extent should this local responsibility 

:,qH|8S7^' 


bo carried, whether to a district, subdistrict, Mr.Ol 
municipality, or any spec-ial class of jK;oplc who — 
had been reliev<*d. 

(e.) Whether any new taxation- sliould be imposed 
ill imxlification of tlmt portion which would 
not be creilitod to Government rovtmue, but 
kept to he us(*d locally. 

1 opine that I have rightly put in (question {a) the 
suggestion of the Coinmission, where it proposes that 
a poilion of taxation should be local in its levy and 
ajiplication. The famine taxation now levie<l in this 
di.strict i.s. public works cess and license tax. Thc 
former yields lis. 75,0(K) a year, and the latter is 
expected to yield the same amount, raakiog an annual 
total of Bs. 150, (XX). At present all thw mon^y goes 
into thc State treasury. It is, 1 believe, proposeil to* 
spend it on public works, if not wanted for immediate 
famine purposes, and thereby relievo the (Government 
of the necessity of borrowing to a certain extent j and 
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in the cvnnt nt‘ fainiin*, tin* Ciovornincnt will tlinii bi‘ 
enabled to borrow to tlie extent that it 1ms previously 
been saved troiii doin^, and a fainiiK* fund will ihus be 
in existonee when wanted. 

li ruler a seluaiK; of loeal res])onsibility, we mif^ht 
lay down that Indf of this famine taxation only shoidd 
be [)Jiid into ( rovernnient revf nne and half I’linded 
locally ; and that, in the event of famine, the (lovern- 
inent would bear half tin? cost of the loeal i(‘lief 
measures, and the other half would be jrairl for from 
the loeal funds. In this district there would thus be 
(half of ks. loOjOCK)) Jvs. 7o,^lt)0, raised yearly, to be 
locally funded. 'I'his could !)(• invested in (iovern- 
nu'iit |)a|)e‘i' in the name of a stroh^ body of local 
trust (‘OS. 

hr the event of no famine (>:cnrrini^ for some tinu*, 
and when the loeal fund had consetpiently attained 
respeetabh' dimensions, that ])ortion of the local 
taxation I’epresenting tln^ local half coidd be reduced 
or nunitted. Such a scluimj would, 1 consider*, be 
c(*rtainly desirable. Its effect 1 shall consiiler furtlnu* 
on. 

Qtfcsfifot (A.) — If a famin(‘ occurred before the 
local fund was strong (iiou^h to su[)poi*t its half of 
the (‘xpenditure, the (J<»v(‘rnnK‘nt woirld have to 
advanci* what was i-eqiiired ; and if the ari’an^rmmits 
I have suj^ijjested above' were adopted, that (‘xtra 
]iayinent of ( iov(‘i*n:u(5nt eouhl lx* recouped in futuie 
years from the. recta])ts of tlu' local funds, and, if 
lu'cessary, s[>eeia] temporary taxation could la; imposed 
lor* the purpose. 


Question (c .) — The etfeets of this local arrangement 
would b(‘ good. The people would see that a part, of 
the money avowedly raised for famine purposes was 
distinctly set aside for tli at. purpose. At present all 
money is lost the abyss of the (iovernment Treasury, 
anrl no one cjS;;^raco it afterwards. If, too, in tiie 
evrmt of then* no liimine, the local portion ol 

the taxation wa.s i*ed need or remitted when the fund 
had increased to a certain amount, the people's satis- 
faction would be mightily increased. 

Kveii if, in the e.ire,nmstaii(*es suggested in the 
answer to ([iiestion (4) a. (h'ht was incurred to Govern- 
ment which had to Ix' recou|)ed, the taxation r^ndercxl 
necessiiry would be borne with less disconlmt when 
the d('l)t ha<l been incurred for a definite ' object 
than if taxation was imposed for general purposes 
only. 

As regards the elfec;t of this local responsibility on 
expc'iiditnre as far as oHlcials an' coneerne<l, 1 do not 
ihink much dilference woidd fake* plac(r. As the 
(Joverument would be half slmrer, its control would 
he much the sam(> as now. Ibit 1 imagine the etiect 
<.d‘ Ibis local liiiuling systc'iu wonhl he good in scruring 
useful local eifort, if the eonfrol of tin* hu.*al trn.stees 
was ;dI()W(*d te be etfectiNC. The ti'mh'iiey would be 
somewlial tlnit of flic jxx)i' hiw guanlians in Kng- 
laml -a tendency to economy and harshness. 'J'liis, I 
lliink, wonhl lx‘ nsc'lnl (o a certain (‘xlent, and tin' 
control of tin* (Jovernnumt olllcials would |)rev< nt 
such ec.onomy iVoin being carried to a dangi'rims 
exterd . 


( ENTRAL 

r do not Ihink that it would bo (‘Xi)edieut to levy 
the cost of n'lief within the area of distress, at any 
rate not for foni* or live years alter the occasion 
wbieb had calhxl for relu'f. Otherwise the recovery 
of th(‘ locality would Ix' very greatly retar<led, if not 
rerid(‘n*d impossible. 1 think the sanu' objeclion 
would apply with even great, (U* force as ngards any 
partienhir classes (the veiy ]H)or(‘st of all) of the 
eominniiity re([uiring l•elicf. 1 am averse to “billing 
a man when be is down.” 

I iliiid< (lie same object ion applies to tlu* making 
one province bear all it.s (‘xpenditnre, at least to the 
rigorous (‘nforecme'iil of such a rule. 

In good years the (jentral |)r()vinct‘s do nmcli 
towards siipjxuiing populations beyond our limits ; 
for instance, ('uttaek, tlu^ lower pai ts of the JSortb- 
westcni province*s, Hundelkand, Malwa, aiul especially 
Jb-rar and i)arts of the Hombay Preside'iicy. These 
part.s can never, when W(* are in ditlienlties, n'ston^ to 
ns an e([ual (piaiitity in grain for tlu* money which 
W(^ would re])ay. in tinu\s of disti(*ss at liuine we 
have bad also the bunh'ii of supporting swarms of 
immigrants otlu'rs than remu]u‘rative labourers from 
Cuttack, llorar, Central India, the North-western 
provinces, and above all, from the stakes of Uundel- 
kand and Haghelkand. In case of future distress, I 
think we might fairly expect help from the adjjicent 
British provinces, and, if there should be no obstacles 
of a political nature, from Herar also. 

I think also that the efficiency of oiir own arrange- 
ments to meet the famine of 18()8-69 was unfairly 
taken advantage of by, at least, some of the adjacent 
native states. 

At the same time, I think that up hard and fast 
rules should 1)C laid down on this subj(.*et ; that, on 
the contrary, the Supreme Government should, on the 
merits of each occ.asion, as it may arise, apportion the 
shares of the expenditure which may be held to have 
been absolutely requisite to the neighbouring pro- 
vinces which Inay equitably be dwmed liable. In 
doing this, it would no doubt be recogni.sed that in 
the same way that one tlistrict officer differs from 
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another in his ostimab* of what is distress calling for 
reli(‘f at the (‘xpense of t lu* State, ol’ whut is biinine, 
and of whnf is ab.scffiitely expetulitun*, so wdll loeal 
administrations diller. 

I do not think ihul it W’oiild be at all (■x]){'di(Mit to 
attempt to mak»‘ tlu* iiiiinicapality Ix'ar tlu* cost of 
I’lfdiiig its own poor; townsp(‘oplc are always nwly, 
according to their utmost ability, to afford relief, first 
of all by private cbarlty, and, in ease the numbers of 
a|)plieanls beeonu* t«)o great oi* unmanagc'able, by 
orguni.sed ell’orts, when supported by tlu* eonnteiiancci 
of tlu^ district o11ie(*rs. They mak(* no (listinction 
betAveen the siiU’erers, wliether fellow toAvnspeople 
or outsiders. 

Wliere there an* municipal coniinilt('es, iliesi' libe- 
rally allbrd employment and siqqdy the inaeliinery 
for orgnnised eharitabb* relief. State. I’clief is searec'ly 
asked for by lowusp(*oj)le, unl(*ss they *>0(1 

by villagers crowding in. 

I am of opinion that, if municipalities had to look 
forward to after-taxation, their charitable efforts 
would be grievously restricted, and that mucli 
ill-feeling might result from the <]rawing of a distinc- 
tion between sufferers who happ(*iu‘<l to live in tlu* 
town and those who live in the surrounding country, 
and who contribuk^ to the octroi which' forms tlu^ 
municipal ineomo. ^ 

The knowledge that the cost of kimim? relief 
exp(‘nded on their behalf Avould have to be recouped 
by loeal taxation Avould, .1 think, at the times 
when famine is not imminent, fail to induce any 
extra industry or i)rovidenee. In a time of famine, 

I am inclined to tliink that on the people it would 
have a bad effect. At the present the “ Sirkar,” 
sometimes still spoken of as the “ Company Bahadur,” 
is a distant, vast, and vague, but beneficent pow(‘r 
that must not be provoked. They hope that if 
they themselves are well behaved, the local repre- 
sentatives of the Governmemt can obtain money 
from the “ Sirkar ” to save them. And hitherto they 
have been wonderfully well-behaved, and have never 
claimed, as a right, to receive State relief. But if 
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tlie \)eople kiu*.w that it was not the fiiwds ot the 
SUit(i wiiich wowhl he (\ishuvt=ed hy t\\iMVvstviet etheevs, 
\)Ut. only money suhauced IVoiii the 'rreasury to he 
I'oeonped hy s\d)se<iucnt local mxalioii, in a way their 
own money, J hcli(‘ve that the rcsiiyVoiild hi' first 
that private, charity would dwindle /J not stop, that 
oinploynieul on costly tanks ano^/Workr. of pia*- 
manmit utility would, it* oairicil on at all, be only 
undertaken on imrdy commercial considerations, that 
more especially the landholders, Imt in ^eni'i-al all 
the heth'rmost orders of tlw* pi-ople, would he. placed 
in direct antagonism to thosi' who reipiirc* or look for 
relief, Uind would, while j^ivin;rno reliel* tlu'insclvi's, 
oppose: the "ivinp; of n*lief‘ hy (lovernment ollieers, 
th(‘ cost of which would have to he repaid hv Ihcm- 
selvi's undiM* some obnoxious foi-m of laxalion. On 
the other hund, amoiiL^ those who woidil not he, in 
th(*ir (i-wn pi'rsons, lialile to direct taxation, I believe 
evi'ry mati would lx* tempted to strivi^ a, ml scrainhle 
to ^e.t as much as he could at the common expcaisc, 
urnl woidd cherish feelin*i;s of resent mmit towards 
(hose ainonji* his own people who would veiitiin' to 
opj)()se his clamour and importunity. 

In jiarts of thi'si' pi'oviuces lik(* ( 'hhatlisgarh, 
where the pimple are eminently mijiratory, there 
would he manifold ^leater ilaniiei-, for there the 
lower people would “et all they could from our relief 
louijf as the lamine lasted, and when the cost came 
to he levied, they would cross lln* hordei-s into the 
feudatorv stales and iiilo onr zemindaris, and laiii^h 
at our schemes ot suhseipieiit anti strictly loi*al 
taxation, while the tax <*rushed those who>0 previous 
(dVorls and frui^alily had ;j;iv('ii them inlei-ests in the 
land, interests which would now chain them to their 
homes, and would not allow I hem, like the im})rovi- 


It, is asked what would he the etfeet on the minds 
of the, people, and oil tlie temper of otliciuls, of 
the knowled.ne that famine relief would have, to In* 
repaid by local taxation. Mn the people I believe llie 
efleel (at* llie lime wlieii the famine is on them) would 
he nib Who a, re lliosi'who havi'ehielly toherelievi'd ? 
d’he jiooresi. 'They lake no (hoiiohl for the morrow ; 
they pay no taxes (that they know of. the etli'et of' 
i in fi reel taxes and slate moiio|iolie< fiiddeii from 

Ifieiii) ; they have nolfiiiii;’ to fear froiM fresfi taxation, 
even if iheV thoiu;ht of the mailer at all. On tin; 
better classes the elli-et would not be greater. 'I'hey 
would no iimre than tin* others realise that they 
would have to pay for <ln* expenditure that was beinn- 
ineiirreil— -they still lielieve the Onvernmi-nt luirse to 
In* :n'..' haustible, and tlii'y cannot evi ti now always 
bom*., ,.iiid why the ( bivernineiit is so .‘^rnd.i'ing in its 
ocuenil.oxpenditiiri*. In faiiiine times the hetter class 
of native's are liberal; they would expect the (Jovern- 
ineiit to he so also, and they would not eoniil the <'ost, 
(;vcn if 4h(?v eouhl count it, and I doiihi if they eonid 
even form an estimate of the rale of expenditure heiiij^ 
incurred, and tlii' pressure of taxation whieh tiny 
would suhse.(|Ui*ntly liave to submit to. 

Ncit.he.r do 1 think that the effect on tin* temper of 
tin* officials woulil he jrroat. 'L’hey are not pi'.rma- 
neiitly at.laeh«*(l to localities. 'I'liey are moved iioiu 
place, to place as the exigencies of the ( iovermueiit 
service demand. If is not hy any means sine that 
thev would liavi* to raise the additional taxation which 

the" famine expenditure involved ; even if they had to 

do so, it would not necessarily he a concern to tliem. 
It simms to mi' they can have no mofivi* in kiiowinirly 
spciidiuLr more money than is necessary ; and if they 
sire niistakim m their viiws as to the amount of relief 
necessary, the kiiowled-e that the expendit.m. will 
l.avcto b(‘ provided for I ly local taxation wouhi not 
Ldvc them a truer insi^rUi into matters. An honest 
official Nvould do what he considered iicccssary, repird- 
less of consequences. 1 nm inclined to think that 


dent ones, io remove thomsclves \ioyimd t\\e 

jurisdiction oi the tax col\(‘Ctoi*. 

As for the temper of the. officials, I think tiuit in 
the hopeless ta^k of arriving; at the truth amid the 
coiiflii't of intt*rests and misstatements, of keepin;^; 
order l)ctwc(*n the opposing- elaimaiils, the one for 
economy, the other tor lavish (expenditure of the 
money of their betters, and l)ein»>[ in want of' Ihi.' 
insio^lit now afforded into tin* eoiidition of the lower 
strata of society hy the tlmv of charity and the result 
of indivblual efforts to ^ive empfoyinent on woi’ks of 
“dharin” — they would he \ery miwilliiijr in take 
decided steps ia^pxxl lime, and that eventually tlioso 
whom it mi^rht, kc int(*niled to benelit would be 
the «rreale^l Millbrers. It must not lu? forgotten that 
only thoM* who would have to hirar the alier-taxatioii, 
and therefore who would he likely to oppose ivlii'f 
measures, could possibly maki* their opinions publicly 
known throuLrh the press. And, ap^aiii, it is only hy 
their ngeiiey that relief' measures could |XLSsili|y fx* 
carried out, unless we till the (*oiinirv with lx»r 
rowed ( Jovernimiit ollieers, wlio could do hut little 
»nod if llie leadiii^r people of the rural traeis 
W(*re opposed to their elforts. [ tfiink i( will he 
all imforf unate day when the idle or iiiijuovideiil 
villiifrer can demand as a. rij^hl support at the 
hands «)f a (hivermiK'iil ollieer, (o he afterwards 
paid for hy tin* industrious and juovideiit iiihahitaiils 
of his own villai,*!*. \ et. the same people, uinler 
pres(*nt eireiimsiaiiees, Ihoii'^h payiiq; to some iiiyslc' 
rious assui*a.iiee fund, would ho quid* icady and 
willini; to help their idle, iniprovideiil, or unfort iinale 
fellow villa;.;'ers so far as tlu*y can, jf they he allowed 
to di) if ill their own way. 


lavish expendit iin; is not more to he feared than 
ni'F'^ardliness : that oHieials are, as a rule, careful of 
the ( Jovermiieiit money ; and that, p-iierally speakinL^ 
they would look for and try to obtain tbe apjirobatioii 
of the ( lovei iimiMil by doiiij; what appears miieli at a 
small cost. ( Xlieials j^enerally lake tlieir clue from 
the (lovernnient wliieli ibey seive, and it depends 
\er\ milch on fie* nature and tom* of lln* iiisfniet ions 
issued by the ( lo\erniiieiil whellii'r a fiimiiie is (>m- 
countered in ;i ealni and soIm-i*, or in a flustered and 
exiravauaiil, maiin(‘r. 'Jdiis heinn; tin* ease, I admit 
that ill the interests of the Imperial exelu'ipicr it may 
he desirable that a proviimc wliieli has siill'ered from 
famine should meet I'loiii its own resouiees a portion 
of what has been (‘Xpeiided on famiiii* relief', and slioiild 
not draw on the iimt iial as>uraiiee fiinir’ and llie, 
Imperial treasury for llie whole. What projiortion of 
the whole expenditure should he thus made ;^ooil 
winild, I think, have to he settled hy the (iovernmeiit 
of India in each ease as it ai’ose, and would depeinl on 
the severity of tin* famine, the eoiidition of (he 
province, the »’Xtent to wliieli it Inul permanently 
iu*in*liled liy the famine works, arnl its eniil rihni ion to 
the mutual assuran(*e fund ; and the way in whieh the 
repaynieiil would he made would he hy the. (lovern- 
meiit of India demandiiiff fioni tin* Local < ioverunieiit 
a lar”:i*i' eonirilmtion on aeeonnl of the sonr(*es of 
revenue and depart iiienis made o\er to it, than it now 
leeeivcs. 'riiis lar^rer eontrihiition would he jiaid for 
so many years, until theiehy t he provine.ial (*()ntrihulion 
to the rainini* expenditure had been made iqi. 'riie. 
Local (bnernmeiit would then have thi; e.hoiee of 
reducing hs expenditure on administration — of pm- 
ecedini*’ more slowly witli public works, or of re.sortinj; 
to fresh taxation. In tliis manner fuovincinl resjxmsi- 
hilit v would, 1 think, he sufficiently enforced witliout 
the *£eneral princijih*. of mutual iissuran(*e heiii^ de- 
jxuied from, and without the difficulties noticed as 
iittcndiiifr an Hlt<‘iuj>t to ka'alise taxation on account of 
famine relief being eiiconntercd, 
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540 CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 


With rcgftrtl to n municipality bearing Iho cost of 
feeding its own poor, T think municipalities would 
generally do in that way all that could fairly be re- 
(piired of them. F"xpericnce has shown that in times 
of scarcity or famine the, poor from the rural districts 
make their way to the towns, where they beg for relief ; 
and in the towns not only are large numbers fexl daily 


by private charity, but municipalities also opganise 
relief houses. I do not think it would serve any gotnl 
purpose wore the duties of municipalities more strictly 
dehiied. I tt^iiik there can be no doubt that they 
would alway.^v^;o-ope,rate with Government in times 
of famine, and'^t no compnlsion is necessary. 


It is a rnoiH? open (piestion wlielh(*r the famine fund 
might not be a|)plieil so as “ to bring into operation a 
scns(^ id local responsibility:” but it would 1)C perhaps 
difficult so to direct this sense as fto combine* the 
(»bject.s ^'of s(‘enring the lives of the jx'oph*, and of 
“ protecting them from iiiineeessnry expenditure on 
relief.” 'rhes<* arc* almost oppositti ends ; and the 
same incentive Avould not work town vtls both of them. 
Ueoph* spending whnt they knew to lu* their own 
money wonhl, of e(mrse, hv more careful of it than if 
lln‘y wen; dealing with fund seoniing from an unknown, 
and to them apparently an ine\hauslil>h‘, source ; but 
I cannot see how the sense; of local resj)onsibil.ity, 
developed l)y localising taxation and expenditure, 
could possibly have tlio effect of slimnlating tlu^ 
humanity ntid geneiosity of the taxpayers. Of course, 
if to this increase of hwalisaliori bo s'nperndded eliivct 
local responsibility for lif(‘, reli(;f committees would be 
indneeel, both by their own respect for authority and 
by the pressure of tb(‘ executive, to interest tlicmsc'lves 
in eombjiting starvation ; but both the incentive and 
the line of action would be different from those of 
operating in the cause of (‘conomy. 

Admitting. Iiowcvcm*, that aulborit alive pressure 
might be iv\M upon to counteract the economical 
promptings ot‘ self-interest, it would be a clear gain to 
(‘idist tin; natural impulses of taxpayers on the side 
of economy. One favdt of the ])resent systtan of 
applying famine, taxation is that it is over the heads 
of ordinary tax-payers ; t law cannot see, and perhaps 
might laii to sei' ('.vcm if it wiTc (‘Xplained to thmn, 
hmv they are to gain in tinu!s of distress by the fresh 
imposts. 'Fo them the famiia; taxes must appear very 
much in tla; light of mere additions to (‘xisting tax.a- 
tion, and must thus fail to carry with them their 
])rop(‘r recoiumeiidalion ; forming pari, too, of the 
I nipeihil income, they may cr(‘nt(; a tempting, if dtdusi ve, 
show of surplus assets, and thus may prove a- source 
of embarrassment to the ( Jnvcrnmenl. I think much 
stn*ss should la; laid on the tirst of those objections, 
looking to the admitted <liffic.ulties and risks, in this 
country, of fresh taxation and tla* consequent desira- 
hility, if not necessity, of carrying the people as much 
as possible with ns in all such nicusuns. 'Fo this end 
I he cstaMishimmt of locJil famine funds, visibly built up 
from (be proceeds of the spe<*ial taxation, and applied 
in the limes of iamine by inembms of the local tax- 
paying Inwly would be si‘rviccublc, as bringing the scope 
ami working of the new measures within the cx- 
[)criencc of all. 

Of course, if these* funds are to bi* cr(‘att*d in order 
to develop a sense of local rcs])()nsibility,and to satisfy 
lli(‘ people of the good faith of the (Jovernraent in 
its fn*sh taxation, they must, be strictly localised, 
ami they must be so employed as lobe readily available 
ill casi* of need. 'Fbere would be no difficulty, with 
our existing organisation, in adding to existing local 
funds n fresh department for Iamine jmqioses, and in 
controlling its management, in a sufficiently represen- 
tative manner, by means of sonni modilication of tho 
pr(*s(‘nt local Committees. It might not be quite so 
simple to ffml suitable enqiloyiiumt for famine funds. 
In some few cases they might perhaps Ixi devoted to 
remunerativi* iiublic works such, for instance, as a 
town water sclieme, giuirantecd on municipal revonue.s. 
A more appropriate way of using them would be in 
loans to clear off encumbrances on estates placed 
under tin; management of the collector by embarmssf^d' 
landholders. Money is often wan4d for this purpose, 
and is never procurable under 6 pcr.ctmt,, rarely at so 


low a rate. Tho security being excellent, famine 
funds might be lent out to lh(‘se estates at ,5 per c(;nt., 
subject to withdrawal in case; of faininc, which it 
would always be possible to foresee soon enough in 
advance to admit of the funds withdrawn being re- 
]>laced by loans taken on ordinary t(*rms in the opc.n 
mark(‘t. 'Flu; encpmber(;d estates would thus gain by 
enjoying loans for n tiirn*, at any rate, on ]*e<luce<l 
interest; whilst the famine fund would be Jilways 
capable of mobilisation with 'sufficient promptitude. 
Such ]>rojccts as thost*, however, obviously require to 
be Avoigheil ami testc'd by local expcrii*nce l)i*fore they 
can be entertained ; ami I merely throw them out as 
suggestions for discussion should it be determined to 
localist* famine funds, niiil to s(*ek some means of 
employing tliein profitably. It must not be forgotten 
that, Iiowiwcr gr(*at may b(; the advantages of throwing 
light, on the olqccts of the sjiccial taxation, and of 
awaking a sense of local responsibility, by ])roviding 
loeal insuranei; funds against faininc, yet that, any 
scheme of the kind must infallibly (‘ud by substituting 
Stale* aid for sclf-lielp, and thus in laying the founda- 
tions of a t(*rrible immbns on tlie eonntry.* It may 
be* that, as manufactures (h‘V(*lop and communications 
incr(‘a.s(*, the poon‘r classes will be more and more cut 
off* from the supports which they now find in the 
peculiar fabrie; of indian society, ami that a poor law 
will lie forced upon ns. lint that time certainly do(;s 
not svem to have yet arrived ; ipid, so ffn- as 1 know, 
the* relief oF the poor may still lu* tre}ite.(l as an e\- 
eepthmal einergeney. 1 should much regret to see it 
take a visible place in the ordinary administration of 
the country ; and for this naison it may, on the whole, 
be l)(;st to devote the proceeds of famine taxation to 
the retlnelion of debt, — not, as at present, indirectly, 
by allotments to reproductive public works, but 
separately and .specilically, so as to intcrpo.so no com- 
jilications of account befW(;cn tin* obj(*cfs of iJie 
( Jov(*rnment and the more ignorant of its tax-paying 
critics. 

'Fo the minor (pjt*stions in this grouj) I have very 
little to add to Mr. Nieliolls’ replies. 1 see no r(‘ason 
why the principle of lo(;al administration, if adoplinl, 
should not Ik* ajqdied to tnhsil subdivisions as well 
as to (Iistri(!ts. At pnvsent then* is a. single local com- 
mitt(*c lor each district ; but [ ;im aware ol' nothing 
to prevent the, constitution of simihn* eonmitft*ns kU 
the hcaihpmrters of each tahsil. Tliey would aid 
the tahsildar as consultative bodies, aiuF sometimes 
in executive duties, [n this part of India, at any 
rat(*, tin* office of “ })anch,” or committee man, is quite 
familiar to the people, and is not inmppreciatcil by 
them, Kvery town has its municipal commit t(;e, 
and most large villug(‘s Find incmberiA enough tor a 
loeal school-board. 'Fhc positioij^of ‘^tabil panch” 
would be more bononrable and more sought afU‘r than 
a sent in less important, eommittees; and, if cireum- 
stanees even required it, then sul) divisional “panch- 
ayats” might pave the way for some modified form of 
li'presentntion. They would in the menntiine, to some 
(;xtent, strengtln n the hands of the executive in any 
attempt to deal with the relief of tho poor by local 
organisation. 

Miuiicipalitios cannot, I think, he charged with the 
cost of relieving all applicants coming within their 


* On this point I need not say much, as 1 have already 
written at length on the subject; and my views, if worth 
having, may be found in the 1877 volume of the “ Nineteenth 
Century.” 
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LOCAL RESPOKSIBILITY 

limits similar meases be extended through the 
length and breH<lth of tlie eountiy. Even now, every 
town is, in times of iamitie, a focus for the collection 
oi distress ; and if the present occi^iomdly inter- 


D<^i( 


FOR rAMINE EXPENDITURE. 

niittent efforts of private charity were to he r(^daced 
hy ail organised drain on the pockets of the lowns- 
p(*oplc, far more than their legit iniato share of poor 
relief would be thrown upon them. 


BOMBAY. 


Colonel Atiderantu — Tnstead of waiting entirely till 
famine came on, it would be proferabh^ to anticipate 
it by reserving annually a eert4iin small portion or per- 
centage of local or provincial funds to meet at any rate 
the first calls of a famine year, and furthm-, for tlie 
future realisations of the famine reserve fund to bo 
liable up to n certain number of years’ acciimulation.s 
to repay the debt to the Imperial ExcluKpiei-. This 
would have some effect in enforcing and hringing 
home the sense of hxail responsibility for famint*. ex- 
penditure. I do not think that any plan foreoinpelling 
a municipality to support its own poor would work ; 
there would he extreme difficulty in discriminating 
between its own poor and immigrant j)oor. 

The probable effect of a knowledge, tliat a part of 
the famine expenditure would be recover(‘d from tho 
country by futun* taxation, first, on the people, 
would to dry up all private charity ; si'condly, on the 
officials, it miglit fond to economy ; but in conseiiuonce 
of the clieek to private eliarity, the (^xpcniditiire of a 
largiT sum on public ndief would Ik* nmdered more 
absolutely necessary than would otlicrwisc lie the ease. 
In every point of view, therefore, it would app(*artbat 
the forestalling famine by the establishment of a 
reserve fund is more expedient than attmiipting to 
nic(*t it in the inaiii by additional and special ta;oition 
at the time or soon after, 

Mr, Sprt/, Knladf/i , municipalities in this 
district, have during the last famine borne tlnur full 
share in affording relief by (‘xpending tlndr e,as]i 
bulaiK'es, and even by raising loans, for the purpose. 
This has l)e(m don<^ voluntarily, and probably the same 
lias been done in other districts, and would be again. 
Therefore I do not s(‘C any cause for making such a 
burden compulsory. 

'File probable eflects of special loc,al taxation, and of 
making people think that they would be ri*.s[)()nsil)lc 
for local relief, would be at once to shut up all private 
charity, and inncli more harm than good would be 
(lone ; and I doubt whether it would be any check 
upon officials. 1 do not think that the public mind is 
ulfieiently advanced to appreciate hn'ul responsibility, 
at least in ibis out of-thc-way part of the country. 

Mr, Rnmsmj, KahidgL-A. am not jirepared to re- 
commend any se.heme such as that here adverted to. 
It would be like an introduction of a form at least of 
tho Rnglislv poor. law into India, and would be most 
obiioxiousv The idea of municipal taxation for the 
support of. the poor would be most repugnant to the 
feelingfrof the people. Charity is a virtue highly prized 
and pfActised in Indiii, and taxation as above would 
tend to break down this feeling. The people should 
fio doubt support their own poor, and tliis they do 
in their own way. Government interference would 
destroy the very springs of ah private charity, and 
produce much more evil than now exists. In times 
of distress private individuals and committees have 
always been found ready and willing to act and to 
contribute, and it would bo a fatal error to do any- 
thing to check this most creditable tendency on tht* 
part of the people. Government interference should 
be restricted as far as possible to guiding and assisting, 
if necessary', private efforts for the support of those 
unable to do anything for themselves, while its main 
action should ho in the way of providing work for 
those fit and able to do it. IaOchI and partial taxa- 
tion is most obnoxious, and should, I think, as far as 


possible, Ik; avohled. It is the partial nature of the 
r(‘ccnt liccn.^ tax that has called forth such a very 
general feeling of opjH)sition to it. 

Mr, Normmi, Poona, — From the ])ijrport of tliis 
(piestioii, I j)rd'snme Govu'rninent Iiojh; to devise some 
sebeme under wliieli districts or subdivisions of dis- 
tricts can be ma<l(‘ to reimburse; the Sbitc for famine 
expenditure. 1 do not i*onsid(‘r this possible. The 
fanFine was most intense in that part of the district 
which is most im})overisbcd, where, owing to the 
scanty and precarious rainfall, a gooil liarv(‘sf is the 
exception. To a great extent this must he tlie e/use 
everywhere. Tho poorer disfrhds owe their poverty 
either to interior soil or to nnfavonrabh. <diinatie 
conditions. The cultivators have' liltb* opportunitv of 
accumulating capital, and at once feel the effect, of a 
bad s(‘ason. The land is already assessed as high as it. 
(mn b(;ur and the existing seltlennmts render it imjios- 
sibb; to inereas(‘ the land assessment e\ en if it were 
possible to do so. It is true that until the imposition 
of the licensi; tax the' trading and artisan class bad, for 
some years past, eseapi'd all direct, taxation; but in 
the ])oorer tabikas tliesi* elass(‘s are not verv nume- 
rous, and it would lx; iinpossilde to compel them 
nnas.sistod to Immii* tlu; cost of a famine. For tliese 
reasons I considiT it, would lie imjiraelieable to make, 
local communities responsible for the expmises of a 
famine. I do not think that any attempt should b(‘ 
made to apply this principle to any bvss area, than a 
])rovince ; and in Bombay, I think, tho, Presidmiey 
limits should be acc(*pted as the ar(*a within whiidi aii 
attempt, might be. made to insist on the people bearing 
the expenses of any local famine. 

As to the manner in wJiudi funds .should Ik* raised 
for this object, I can suggest nothing beltm’ than a.ii 
ineorm; tax. This is not the place to di.seuss the 
financial measures of (JovernmenI, but I eamiot help 
exf)rcssing an opinion that tin; prc.soiit license tax will 
prove most unpopnlar with the mass of the pofnilation, 
and that it will yield a minimum n'viMim* with a 
maximum of annoyance to the poorer classes of 
traders and artisans. A moderali* income tax, wliieb 
<lid not touch the lower class (}{ incomes, would yield 
a much larger sum, and would be collected with much 
less (liffieuliy. It would lx; for the linaneial advisers 
of Government to dccidt; bow this fund should Ik; 
expended, and on this jxiint it is very diflic;ult to 
offer an opinion, but ilie gniatcr portion should Im 
invcsM;d in tin* public loans. Irrigulioii works, when 
the sources of supply are nndonhted, ai-e a great 
preventive of fainim;, but in this part of the cnuiilry 
it is doubtful if any new scbemi's of this nature can 
be discovered. Irpgation from tanks must depend 
upon the rainfall, and wlien that fails the works 
become useless. No new roads are nxpiired in this 
district, the means of communication being ample, as 
was provofi last year; and though many of those which 
have been commenced are still unfinished, the 
completion of them may he left to the local fund 
committees without aid from Government. 

With regard to tho liability of a town or muiii(;i- 
pality to support its own poor, I think this is a 
principle which might be carried to a greater ex- 
tent than has hitherto been the ea.se. In prosperous 
t^mes all villa^ c^toimunities support their own ])oor 
who live by begging, and the .same is the ease in 
towns. The fHJoplo thus supported arc those who arc 
incapable of doing any work, such as lepers, cripples, 
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• &C.J a list of whom could, without difficulty^ be pre- 
“ pared. I think the villa^^e communities might bo 
compelled to support this class, the ' ejfpendituro 
ill the first instant? advanced by the State, 
to be recovered eventually by a house assessment. 
lUe relief tlu^ alVordod sliould 'managed by the 
village office.rs or by the municipal committees, under 
general tbstruciions from their superiors. 


'ff 

Mr, Krshine,^! 



Mr. fffkirles^ Dhurwar . — The ]n’inciple here men* 
tinned .seems to me (*x(*ee(lingly difficult of application. 

taige proportion of tiie persons suppOi ted on 
relief works in the Dharwar collectorntc belongcWf, tioI 
tp/tlie district, but to Bollary, Maisur, liaichor, Kaladgi, 
the several native states, Sirhatti, liamdrug, 

&c. It would be very unjust to tjio people 
<i^' llic Dliarwar district to make thorn pay for ilio 
siippori of people who do not belong to the district at 
all, and, on the otb(‘r hand, it would be next to irn- 
)iossible to either restrict the relief to Dharwar pcopk* 
or make an acrcurate estimate of the jiropoi’tion of 
duUiiiders on the works, the latter varying from week 
to week. 

The expenditure in a single subdivision slionld 
(MU'tainly not be recovered from it, as it would 
constantly happen (as in tlii‘ case ol‘ the Kalghatgi 
'^laliika) that huge and exjaaisive works were <-an‘ied 
on in it, not because the ])co])l<* of the tnlnka reipnred 
help, hut h(‘caiise it was a convenient and healthy 
place to concentrate the famine%bour. 

On th(' other hand, some of tin* talukas wlu<3i 
siificred most hail hardly any famine works in them, *^revenues. 


_ ^ , 

proposals of the nature of those nmde 

by, which it mijght*be rendered pracUcable ;,o proVt^lc* 
that, wliei c ^hnds have bgen exponded|^h the 
ol famine, sujliX^ xpenditure should be J’ceovered fenja 
the locality bemefited by it. It seems 

that, in case^bf ftvViinc, funds expended to 
necessary charges should not be repaid by any sirigle^ 
district. If a district has sufficed from famine, if is?^ 
‘presumably in a worse condition to repay any part of 
the cost than other parts of the Empire; and any 
allcin])t; to inake it bear such charges would, in nijt 
humble opinion, b(‘ not only unjust, but impolitic. To 
begin with— tlu^ expenditure ineurred is so incurreil 
without <*onsult^g the population of the district ; they 
have no voie(‘/.irt .the matter, neither do they exercisi?^ 
any control ovbf ' the expenditure. Siieh cxpciiditurg.. 
s(‘eins to me essentially in its nature, an Imp^ ial charge 
iiuMirred for the widl-boing of the Sfate. ft w^ild be 
as just to assert that, if ah expedition was fitted out id 
punish frontitu- tribes whohad-becn iilundoHiig frontier 
/li.stjicts, the AV^oil^cost of such military expedition 
should be*J[)orue ftjr. < he ft’ontier districts concerned, as 
they “benefit by it/’ or Mart Ifie whole .cost of an 
expedition to suppivssfl|)irat6s should be borne by the- 
inerchanls whose trade was affected by the acts of 
piracy, as Ihey bcimtit by it. Yet I have m.'ver heanX 
such an klia- broaehptj. 'The sTifanmsion (>f a. famiiie 
^ isquitoas miieh an Impmn'al nfiift#!- as t-h.^i bunish- 
ii^ent of Iroiitier trib(‘s or the exlirpaliofi oi‘ ph’utes, 
a^d the cost should equally come out of gemu-nr 


.Private charity steps in to suppleincnl jinlilic (‘x« 
pendilure, *!jjid to the credit of the natives of (he 
eottntrj^ he it said that they luivi; always come forivard 
liberaHyte bid the distri'ssed ; but were any endcavouv*' 
niadc^tgjHX localities in conseqnenee of famine, fhb 
springs* of private charily would in(*\ il:ably dry up, 
and mneb nnnec(*ssary odium would be inc’.friMl by 
GoviTDinent in raising by texalion those sums<lliat 
are.now voluntarily paid. .. * #• 

In like inann(*r, I do no^: think a municipality, jii 
times of fa4niiie sliOJild be;Wmj.)Cll(‘d to .boar tin* cost 
of fifteding ifs ovVif poor/f^^tu^.ely auy/niunicij»aliiv 
I uihS sufficient funds 1o do and extra taxation would 
therefore be necessary afe; a (inn; wheiq^Owing to * 
inerease.d expcaises of living, sucli iiicn*ase would be. ‘ 
unusually urifiopnlar, and MjWJLld be looked ojj 


hardship, 
puliiu s 
reliise to 


tlie famiru‘ lalxmrm’s bi'ing sent elsevvlion*, partly in 
Sirdief to apjdy the distance test, partly l)<»cause there 
was no work available in the taliika. My own feel- 
ing is against this prined pie eiitindy. No municipality 
could stand (he expense of fiiudiilg tlu* famine-stricken 
who flock into it, and it would he inijiossible to .tell 
how much of the expend iUi re was on accoiinr of 
outsiders, 

Mr. Prrrivaf, Sholapur . — In a district the whole 
of which has suffeied from lainim; the local funds fall 
off and get info del)f, the muniiMpalities exliuihst their ^ 
bHlaueeS, tW cultivators losi; half their catfki alldmo^t 
of Iheir savingat and*then‘ is the ( lovernmeut revenue 
in arnairs tc^be paid. If a famine covers a- whole pro- 
vince- or presidency^ tlvit jirovlnce is similarly ufl'oeted. 

To add to the arn‘ars of nwenue, a Very large; sum 
for famine expenditure would ernsh tlu' district or’ 
province; it would be iuipossil)l(! to collect ft all. 

TJicre are t\vo classes of persons to be |)rovided for 
during a famine — (1) flic biboiircis and poor e.ultiva- 
t<H*s wlio can >vork, and (2) the sick and feeble who 
cannot, it is the duty of ( ioveriuneiit, as the owiieiy^ 

,qf the land, to arrange for the first either by provid- 
!tir>g iltoiu with work in the it* own district or oLsewliere, 
by onepuraging and assisting them to where 
iiicy cun w it. '(lovernmeut can turn their work 
the advantage of the country, and she that a faji* 
tiM-urn is obtained. ^foi ibe money spent, Dii the 
other hand, 1 1)0 i)60ple of India are in the habit of 
supporting flieir siclj^.and infirm ; they wnllingly give 
labour, inon(;y,‘ and grain for the j)urp()se,»am! they , 
can do it cheaply and offc^UHlIy. ; If ( Joverumont try, 
to do it they are cheated in 'all directions/ the t-oets 

they are obliged to enforce ar« ^atctul to numy and could commit, and would be eqdaJly ruinous to the 
drive them* away, jind the sjwtem is costly and fioances |^of s^he empire and 4o the character of , the 
ineftcctual. It should be loft to the distri^ h^jn’Ovide peiki^lo. At presentj every family, every locality, every 
foi\the incapable. Th(3 knowledge that, if they hiii^ed 'fioiimuniliy, is by custom resiwnsible for the care of its 
(lover nraeut might inteiTere aiid ot^ helpless or destitute; and the roadiuoss and 

them afterwards would act as a stiuiulus, if’ atty whs ♦ tb^jotighncss with which the l»ospopifibiUty is acceutiul 


^ I as a great 

Were any atKitj^f made to eompltd niiinuu*^ 

' feeil (heir own lK>bi‘, they would be sure lo 
feed non-iesiilents, and these, who form in 
many eases tla; larger nuniber oF applicants for relief, 
Would still lia-ve to la; provided for From State funds. 
Were sircli a system in force, it would lead, I Fear, to 
those who require relief, being sent Iri'quently from 
one relird'-esta-blishment to auoth^^and. would give me 
to conliisim) and complaints. .J^ot having had any 
experienoe in a district where real faiufte prevailed, I 
am umible to say whetheV the sense of local resiionsi- 
bill ty could be Iirepght to bear, but I a.m inclined to 
tliink it could not- be so with any real advantage.' 

It a|)pei^rs to me that the system of ^wal rcsytyisi- 
bihty for the rklieJ of famim'sketclickl in this (juestion 
amounts in principle, te nothing^morc or less than a 
poor hi-AV. In my hnmblojopinioii, the introduction of 
a poor hiw^ ill India would be the most fatal cTror Wo 


wanted. Distressed persons from other diatrmts 
ho kept out, and each tpwn and birge village .would ^ 
forced to look, after its own pudfc, while tattiku and 
district .committees would watch the rest ol’ t||e 
villages and collect fiiuds^/ftom far am! foi* 
tem^a disuibutionr As sfttnatiAhf fact, (^rlng 
famine three-fourths of the charlpble relief from 
private sOjurces, laat it was not so system^ted as 4 
shoul^/faavjk.haeii/ . ' ..'’’•V'.v.'V 


is one of the best traits in Hindu character. When, in 
the case of famine, tie people oease to tnke care of 
their own poor, it is simply liecause they are ho longer 
able lo do so ; and 1 fail to sec how any enforce^ 
system of local responsibility will restore to them the 
power they have lost. 

Ur, PcflWfer.T!:i-W€--‘being apt tp adopt i^Y 
-that happexj^p jpliirront in; 
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